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^T^H£ letter K. answers to the Hebrew p koph; their conquest. Yet, jprobably, weluve an instance 
^ and sometimes to 3 caph, also. Many words of this appellation being added to a place, in 
which might be expected under K, may bo sought Meribah^iiadesA; which is written, ** Meribah,'* 
under C, according to their sounds, independent simply, Numb. xx. 13. but **Meribah in Kadeah,"' 
of their mode of spelling. chap, xxvii. 14. or rather, as in Deut. xxxii. 61. 

KABZEEL, VKiap, congreantion ^ Ood; from ** Meribah-liCadrsA :** It is written in the plural 
mp kabatZjJ^ auembU, and 7M el, Ood. A city Moriboth-KoiiesA, Ezek.xlvii. 19. xlviii. 28. Why 
in. southern part of Judah, Joshua xv. 21. was this place called by the additional name of 
called Jekabseel, Nehem. xi. 26. Kadesh? Very likely, because \kere had been a 

KAD£SH,ttnp, Ao/y,orAo/iiisss. Nam.xx.22. Divine appearance; and wherever the Divinity ap- 
[1. The name of a wildemess, Gen.xx. 1. which peared, the place was considered as holy; end if 
appears to be the same as that called the Wilder- El Paran was adjacent to Kadeek, then we see 
ness of Pharan, Numb. xiii. 26. and Numb, xxiii. how this place might obtain the name of K^adeek 
36. the desert of Tain. (holy), because here the Divine Presence appeared 

Simon thinks that Kadeeh implies a eacred to reprove Israel, and rave them directions to turn 
place, or Aeylum; and he refers it to two cities: by the way of the Red Sea, and to quit the con- 

1. In the desert of Pharan, Numb. xiii. 26. fines of the promised land, to which they were now 
which he thinks is the same as Kadeeh-Barnea, ^proaching; as appears by their attack on tile 
Numb.xxxiv.4. Dent. i. 2. 19. ii. 14. Judith, v. 14. Canaanites, and their being repubcd to HoraaMdi. 

2. On the confines of Edom, Numb. xx. 16. in Numb. xiv. 46. Deut i. 46. Vide Ksdbsh. 

the desert of Tzm; or, as Hiller thought, itself I believe that this remark may be applied to 
was named Tstn. Numb, xxvii. 14. xxxiii. 36. explain Nnmb.xx.l. ** the conracmtion came to 
Vide Reland, PoAMltus, /ifi.i.c^. 26. l^htfoot, Kadeeh,” t. s. to Meribah-JiCamA, not Kadeeh, 
CenU Char, cw. 7. and Leuckjmdus in Bmiting, simply; nor ACcM^A-Bamea, or near it; for hither 
itmer, BibL 1% 1. note 137. the Israelites did not come, most certainly, in the 

There has been an undue reluctance of giving Jlret eeouth, from any assignable period with which 
this name, Kadeeh, to places and towns. In my we are a^uainted. This, Immed, is what tim 
<q[>inion it is equivalent to tiie title eacred {upac)» sacred writer observes, ver. 13. ** This is tiie water 
which we find \ery frequently on medds; it might ef Menbah, betiause Israel eiroffe with the Lord,** 
be given arigiaaUy by the wrmer inhabitants of fiui. But ^e Kadeeh in the next verse seems to 
these cities, and adopted by tbe Hebrnrs after bea Kadeeh much nearer to Edom than Mertih^ 
VoL. II. BdK, lY. B was 
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was; for, from Moant Sinai, or Rephidim, t. «. 
llenbah<liL(Mf««A, Moses could have Uttie induce- 
ment, or opportunity, to send any message to Edom. 
Moreover, from Meribah-AodlesA, Israel could not 
Journey to Mount Hor, ver. 22. and again, from 
Mount Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to com- 
ics the land of Edom, chap. xxi. 4. but, from 
Kadesh, t. e. £1 Paran, to Mount Hor, #as a 
short distance, and from Mount Hor, by the way 
of Egypt, was much the same as from Kcuiesh, by 
the way of Egypt ; a course which we know was 
actually taken by the Israelites. Kadesh is de- 
scribed as a city in the utmost of the borders of 
Edom,’’ chap. xx. 16. and from hence was this 
message of Moses sent. X suppose it ifas on the 
west of Edom. 

This remark has great influence on the question, 
whether certain miracles were twice performed 
during the journey of the Israelites in the desert; 
the title Kadesh having been taken as the name 
of a place, when, in fact, it was only an honorary 
addition. 

It is probable that liCadssA-Bamea was not the 
Kadesh west of Edom, but was distinguished from 
it by the name of Barnea, and was s^arated from 
it by some considerable portion of M^ount Seir, or 
of Hor, which of course lay between them; 
Kadesh-Barnea being east (and probably, also, 
south) of Kadesh, 

Whether any Kadesh were in the land of Moab, 
properly speaking, may be doubted; and there 
seems to be a confusion crept into the history, by 
an incorrect appropriation of this name, or title. 

iiCacfesA-Bamea, in the Jewish interpreter On- 
kelos, is Rekem Giaheh; in Jonathan, Rekem 
Gioheh, Rekem, says Bab. Nissim, is on the 
east; meaning of the land of Israel. 

This eastern Rekem seems to be that of the 
desert of Zin. Numb. xx. 1. 

JiTodesA-Bamea was in the desert of Paran (or 
Faram» vide .Paran). Numb. xii. 16. xiv. 1, 
In JiCu^A-Barnea the Israelites encamped mmiy 
days. Deut. i. 46. jRraffssA-Bamea was the 
soufliem border of the land. Numb, xxxiv. 4. 
Josh. XV. 3. Such is the opinion of Lightfoot: 
the reader will compare it witlv^t already giv^en* 
whichsupposesanotnerATodMA, distinct from this.] 
KADJ^H-BARNEA, holiness of 

the inconstant son ; from ttnp kadesh, hor, a 
son, and nnoh, who moves about: otherwise, 
hoUnsss of the com, or of purity, and *0 bar^ nr 
irct harar, pure, com, jff 

KAD£^» or Kadesh-Barnba, otna^ise 
the fowsi^ of judgment, Hen. xiv. 7. At ATo- 
dssn, l^iriam 4ied. Numb. xx. 1 . Mere Moses 
aitfftmiuron, distrustia|^ God’s power, when they 
finote the rook at the waters of striib, were ap- 
pouiied to die; without the satisiaction of entering 
Ae pudmiiod land. Numb, xxvii. 14. The king 


of Kadesh was killed lyr Joshua. Josh. xii. 22. 
This city was given to Judah: it was about eight 
leagues south &om Hebron. 

ft is, perhaps, the Cadytis, mentioned by He- 
rodotus, lib, li. cap, 5. whose situation he that 
describes. ** The countiy of the Syrians, called 
Palestine, reaches from Pkcenicia, to the moun- 
tains of Cadis, Now Cadis [or Ceulytis,] is a city, 
in my opinion, not much less than Sardis. From 
Cadis, the trading places which lie upon the sea, 
as far as the city Jenysus, belong to Arabia; 
and from Jenysus to the lake Sirhon, they again 
belong to Syria,*' Palestine extends therefore 
from Phosnicia, which ends about mc»unt Carmel, 
to the mountains of Kadesh^Baniea, south: From 
Kadesh to Jenysus (a place quit# UMLnown to us) 
the maritime places belong to the Arabians; 
and from Jenysus to the lake Sirbon they again 
belong to the Pales tines, or Syrians of Palestine. 
This seems to be pretty clear. Herodotus in 
another place, lib. ii. sa^s, that Nechos king of 
Egypt, having attacked the S^'iians at Magdoium, 
defeated them, and took Cadytis from them, which 
is a large city m Syria. Some believe that he 
refers to the battle between Necho and Josiah 
king of Judah, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. fought at 
Megiddo, which has some resemblance to Mag^ 
dolum, Scaliger was of this opinion. Others have 
thought, that Cadytis signilied Jerusalem, called 
Cady t a or Cadyscha, q. d. the holy city. But 
we do not read in Scripture, that echo took this 
city, either before, or after his expedition to 
Carchemish. We were of opinion formerly, that 
the Cadys of Herodotus, is Kadesh, or Keaesh of 
NaphtaU, in Upper-Gal ilee, which iNecho might 
have taken after his victory over Josiah at Me- 
giddo, near the foot of mount Carmel. His way 
to Carchemish, on the Euph'-utes, lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kedesh of NaphtaU, 

[It is certain, from Sciipture, notwithstanding 
our author’s doubts, that after the battle of Me- 
giddo, Necho did take Jerusalem; for he was there 
when he vaoAo Jehoiakim king. And although 
there is no mention of the name of Kadytis, in 
jcripture or in Josephus, yet that it was so called 
hy the Syrians and Arabians in Herodotus’s time, 
appears certain; since by them and by all the 
eastern nations', it is to this day called by this 
joame, or by one of the same origin and import. 
Jerusalem is a name as strange towem, ee Kadytis 
is to us. They pall it A IJtuds, which signifies the 
same as Kadytis, ♦ The Holy.’ The inscription 
on the Jewish shekels was Jerusalem Keduehah, 
.whence the neighbounng nations called it Kedu- 
ehah, in the Syriac dialect Kedutha ; Herodotus 

O it a Greek termination, called it Kadytis, 
rid. Connect, jkc. Part I, Book I.] Vide 
FRAaMBNT, No. LIV, 

fThiMame still oa&tinaes; says ChaMubriand, 

TniVelB 
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TraTeU» Vol*I*p» 385. Lond. 1811. ** All at once, 
at the extremity of the plain, 1 perceived a line 
of GU)thic walb, flanked with square towers, and 
the tops of a few buildings peeping above Uiem. 
At the foot of this wall appeared a camp of Tuik- 
ish horse, with ail the acconwaniments of Oriental 
pomp. . . El Codi! ** The Holy City !” exclaimed 

the guide” From El Cods! Herodotus might 

easily make Cadys, or Cadytis,] 

KADMIEL, 7K’Onp, the antiquity of Ood; 
from canp hedem^ antiquity, and el^ God: or 
the God of the east, or God is my rising, or east. 
One of the children of Hudoviah, who returned 
from Babylon. Ezra. ii. 40. 

KADMONITES, >iDlp, ancitnt, ftrtt men, 
orientals; from Olp kedem, 

KADMONITES, Gen. xv. 19. ancient in- 
habitants of the promised land, descended from 
Canaan son of Ham. Their habitation was east 
of the Jordan, about mount Libanus. The cele- 
brated Cadmus, the founder of Thebes in Bodotia, 
has been conjectured to have been originally a 
Kadmonite, and his wife tiermione to have been 
named from mount Herman, The Kadmdnites 
were Hivites; the word Hivites is derived from 
a root which signifies a serpent. Fable says, that 
Cadmus sowed serpents* teeth, from which sprung 
w armed men ; because he settled at Thebes, his 
Hivites, or Kadmonites, who were valiant and 
martial [ratber, the name of his tribe was serpent,'] 

[It is most likely that this name expresses the 
situation of the people, Easterns: we may, there- 
fore, I think, safely place them either on ^e east 
of Judea, a^oinina the Dead Sea, or east of the 
Dead Sea, in the land of Moab. Possibly both 
ideas may be true: they residing, before the for- 
mation of the Dead Sea, west of the Jordan ; after 
that event, east of their former establishment.] 

KADUMIM, old, or before others, or oriental: 
otherwise, the old, or eastern sea, or fires, or low^ 
ness of waters. The name of a brook. Judg. v. 21. 

[Simon thinks this word denotes processions; 
meaning in which some take precedence, gohrfore, 
take the lead of others. If this name may be 
derived from processions in consequence of vic- 
tory, then it may relate to the victory obtained 
by the Israelites, Judges v. 21. which, being on 
the banks of the Kishon, might give an additional 
name to that stream. 

Sebastian Smith thinks this brook takes tJ^ 
lead in rapidity ; such being the import of the 
Arabic root. Others think, ** the brook of acci- 
dents,** The Chaldee renders, ** by which were 
done wonders and victories/’ 

This river is called in our versioU, ** that ancient 
river, the river Kishon:” but as rivers are of equal 
age, and the Kishon is of no great magnitude, 
not navigable, perhaps it is properly a term of 
description^ that haely river, which rueheeb^ore 


others; or of honour, that river which deserves 
pr^erence in dignity, because ofitsassi8tanoe,flto.] 

KAIN, |*pn, Eiclv, possession, from rty;^ kamak, 
whence nJpD mikanah, purchase, Sfyoyment: 
otherwise, a nest ; firom ^:p kinen. The name of 
a city. Josh. xv. 57. 

KAIN, father of the Kenitee, Num; xxvi. 22. 
See KuNlTssi 

KALENDS, the first day of the month, ac- 
cording to the style of the Latins. [It was a 
custom among the Romans, for the high-priests 
to call together the people on the day of the 
calends (whence the name of CaUnds, a calando 
plebem), and instruct them in the sacred duties to 
be performed in that month. Macrdb, i, Satutnal,] 
The Greeks had no kalends; hence proverbiaHy 
and illusively people are referred — ^to the Green 
kalends; i. e. to an unknown and uncertain time. 
The Hebrews observed particular ceremonies on 
the first day of every month. See Nkombnia, 
which is analogous in Greek t(^ Kalends, 

KALLAI, ^p, KaXXai, to he nimble; from bbp 
kalal: otherwise, roasted; from n^p kalah: other- 
wise, my voice; from Sp kol, a voice, and the 
pronoun *, my, A man’s name, Nehem. xii. 20. 

KANNA, or Canna, see Calamus. 

TKANAH, a reed, or riisA. 

1. Kanah, a brook, t. e, ** reed brook,” on the 
borders of Ephraim and Manasseh. Josh. xvi. 6. 
xvii. 9. 

2. A city of Asher, Josh. xix. 28. where, most 
probably, canes or reeds, grew in abundance. 

3. Another Kana is Cana in lower Galilee. 
John ii. 1. 11. iv. 46.1 

KAPHARSALAMA, Ku^paafmfid, fietd, or 
city of peace; fromncs caphar, and tzhltt, shalom, 
peace, A ci^, 1 Macc. vii. 31. 

KARAITES, a sect of Jews, which adheres 
to the literal sense of Scripture. SeeCARAitLS. 

KARKAA, npp*^, to cover, or, covering agaiiist 
the cold; from CDp karam, covering, and n*)p 
karach, cold: otherwise, abeam; from yp^jakcji, 
to suspend, [The floor, or pavement; either be- 
cause the town was paved in part, or in whole, or 
it was level as a paveihent,] 

KARKAA, a town on the confines ofthe tribe 
of Jndah, sonthwiu*d. Josh. xv. 3, Eusebius 
places a castle called Carcaria, at the distance of 
a day’s journey from Petra. 

KARKOR, a full collection (of men). Very 
robably a place where didtk were went to asseln- 
le; and convenient for thdt pnrtmse. Judges 
vui. 10. 

KARNION, Kapvlov, thehorU,iThm pp keren: 
perhaps, the same as Camahn* 2 Hide. xii. 21. 

KARTAH, nmp, city, from mp kereth: Ot 
occasion, lecture, lesson, meeting; from iPp kara, 
to call, to read, A city, Josh. xxi. 32. 

In Nomidia was a town named Cirtd^^^ 
B 2 CtrriUi, 
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Virtha, vuosi probably derived from the Hebrow 
Kariki^ 

KARTAN, ^rnp, vocatitm, &c. seeiCor- 
otherwise, which cau»e$ cold; from nnp 
iarar, cold, A city, Josh. xxi. 32. 

[Bttpposed to be the same as Kiriathaim, No. 2. 
in Ns4»thali. This terminatioi^, in the Chaldee 
and Arabic, implies duality. Probably there is an 
ellmsis in pronouncing this name q. d. Kiriathan,'] 

KASBON, Kae^wv, a city, I Macc. v. 36. 
The same as Hechbon, 

^KASIB or Kashi, a city of Judah. Gen. 
^xviii. 6. See Casbi. 

[KATTATH, or CATETH, a torch, or 
* contention. The limit of the tribe of Zebulon. 
Josh. xix. 15. In Judg. i. 30, called Kithrok, 
which is the same in sense. The Vulgate, LXX. 
Syriac, and Arabic, render these names, which 
are from the same root, by small, trifling, insig^ 
nificant things: the Chaldee to the same effect; 
whence the name of this city, perh^s, might be 
anal(^ous to our name littU~town, Littleton,'] 

KEDAR, blackness, or sorrow, Isa. xvi.7. 

[1. A region in the desert of the Agarenes. 
Geti. XXV. 13. 1 Chron. i. 29. 

2. A city, as some think, called by Josephus 
Camala. Isa. xlii. 28. lx. 7. Ezek. xxvii. 21. 
Psa. cxx. 5. Jer. ii. 10. xlix. 28. 

** Black and all Black," .says Simon : but Ber- 
nard thinks the Arabic root imports, virtue, power, 
dignity. Perhaps this name expresses * * sun-bumt;** 
deeply tanned (not properly jet-blackness) and may 
describe a situation parched by heat, which we 
know was the character of many places in the 
country in and around Judea.] 

KEbAR, son of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 13. the 
father of the Kedarenians, mentioned by Pliny, 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Naba^ 
thteans in Arabia Deserta. These people living 
in tents, it is not possible to shew the place of 
their habitation, because they often changed it. 

Arabia-Desertais sometimes called in Scripture 
Kedar; but the Kedarenians dwelt principally in 
the south of Arebia-Deserta, or the north of 
Arabiai-Petrma: there were some, as far as the 
Bed Sea. Cant. i. 5. Jerem. xlii. 11. 

KEDEM. C3^, a Hebrew word, ^nerally 
translated East, It is said, Gen. xi. 1, 2, the 
sons of Noah — departed from the East, and came 
into the land of Shinar. Here difficulties have 
been raised; for the land of Shinar is not west 
of Armenia, where the ark rested, as has been 
thought : and Armenia is not east of the land of 
Shinar, i, e, Babylonia. On the contraiw, we are 
sure it is north of that country. To solve these 
difficulties, interpreters have imagined different 
explanations of this passage. 

Some by Kedem have understood the country 
afterwards peopled by Kedetnah, the youngest son 


of Jshmael: as Capelins, e^ud Boch, Phahg. 
lib, i. cup. 1. Others render, ifhe heyinninf; 
posin^ Mo^es intended to note the time, at wiu<m, 
after tUe deluge, men spread themselves in dif- 
ferent countries. Others, Bochari. he, cit, that 
Moses spoke according to the custom of the 
Assyrians, who culled their provinces beyond the 
Tigris, Kedem or Ecui; and those on this side 
that river, Arab or West, Drusius, instead ot 
they departed from the East, translates, they 
departed eastward: [and this seems to be the 
import of the passage by the use of the word 
Kedem m other places, as Gan. it. 8. a garden in 
Eden eastwaid — and thus tl.e idolatrous Jews are 
described, Eeek. viii. Id. with their backs toward 
the temple of tiie Loid, and their faces toward the 
east, worshipping the solar light toward the east, 
i, e, the rising sun: as the Gaurs, or Gabres, in 
Persia and India do to this day. Nevertheless, 
this IS not the only sense in which Kedem may 
be taken.] 

It appears from many places in the Old, and 
in the Aew Testament, that the sacred writers 
called the provinces beyond the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates (Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Persia), 
Kedem, or the East, Moses, who was educated 
in Egypt, and lived long in Arabia, might pro- 
bably follow that custom. Especially as Baby- 
lonia, Chaldsea, Susiana, Persia, much of Meso- 
potamia, and the rivers of Euphrates and Tigris, 
are for the greater part of their course east of 
Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia. 

Beside this, as those who came from Armenia, 
Syria, Media, and Upper Mesopotamia, entered 
Palestine and Egypt on the east side, it was suf- 
ficient to warrant the Hebrews in saying, that 
these people lay east of them. Lastly, these 
countries were known among the Hebrews under 
the name of the East, as appears by the following 
passages. Numb, xxiii. 7. Balaam says, Balak 
king of Mlonh had brought him from the mountains 
' o/* the East; i, e, from Pethor on the Euphrates. 
Isaiah says, xH. 2. that Abraham came from the 
East into the land of Canaan: we know he came 
from Mesopotamia and Chaldeea. The same pro- 
phet says, xlvi. 11. thatC)Tus should come from 
the East gainst Babylon: and in chap. ix. 12. 
he places ^ria east of Judeea. Daniel says, xi. 
44. Antioebus should be troubled with news 
of a revolt of the Eastern provinces; t. e. the 
provinces on the other side of the Euphrates. 
St, Matthew says, that Ibe wise men who came to 
worship Jesus, j|i|pe from the Ectst, Matt. ii. 1. 

All this c(m! ||| Bpe opinion, that in the scrip- 
ture stvle, the BHfipften used for tlie provinces 
which lie easterlylMragliperhaps ineUmug to the 
nortli of Judaea and of !l^|ypt. [And those who 
worshipped the rising sun must in some part bf 
his course, i, e. in Mi£itmiaer, have seen him rise 

considerably 
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«oosk[«rab1y to the north of the ea$t: yet nobody 
would eoniple to say he rose in the §ast, or 
tatiwnrd; which strengthens this idea«] 

KEDEMAU, ntnp, or K^dem^ oriental; from 
CTvp ketUm, the East, 

KBDEAIAH^ Ishmael's youngest son, who 
dwelt, as did his brethren, east ol the mountains 
of Gilead. Gen. xxv. 15. The town of Kedemoth 
might at first, perhaps, belong to his descendants. 
But we cannot consider him as father of the Aod- 
monites, Gen. xv. 19: — for these were ancient 
inhabitants of Canaan, and already powerlul in 
the time of Abraham. 

KEDEMOTH, mDTp, antiquity, old ays: 
from crrp ksdem: otherwise, orientals: from C3*0*yp 
kademim. Probably this might be expressed in 
English by “ old town.” 

KEDEMOTH, a town of Reuben, east of the 
brook Amon, Josh. xiii. 18. One of the stations 
of the Hebrews in the wilderness, Deut. ii. 26. 
given to the sons of Merari, the Levite, 1 Chron. 
Ti. 79. 


and Abiram happened here.] Probably ^e same 
as Ksilah, a to¥m south in Judah. 

KEILAH# sAe ihat dipidss, or enii, 

£Soine think rsfvM,8tronf hold^ placed on high, 
as in a rock, from the Arabic root of that import, 
implying a castle on the summit of a hill. It was 
a wailed towu, os appears from I Sam. xniii. 7.] 
KEILAH, a town of Judah, Joshua xv, 4A 
Eusebius places it seventeen miles from Elsutke- 
ropolis, on the side of Hebron: Jerom says^ eight 
miles from Hebron. It is said that the prophet 
Habbalviik s tomb was shewn there. Sozomsn, 
Hist. lib. viii. cap, 29. 

KEliAIAH, KtjXia, the voice of the Lord; 

from ^ip kol, a voice, and r\*jah, the Lord; other- 
wise, Iwhtness of the Lord, from ^Vp kalal, 
KELITAH, nO'bp .KwXiVac. r^tiye, or retired; 
from D^p kalat: otnerwise, votes that declines; 
from ^ kol, a voice, and pD^ natah, to incline. 
KELiITAH or Kelaiah, aLevite. Ezra x. 23. 
KEMUEL, ^MiDp, God is risen; from dp 
kuM, to ariss, and bn el, God: otherwise, Qod 


[We have also a Kedemoth, Ezek. xxxvi. 11. 
which Cellarios, in his Ancient Geography, tom.ii. 
page 660. thinks was so called from its eastern 
situation.] 

[KEDESH, holiness. This is the same word 
as Kadbsh, and I know not of any competent 
authority for spelling it difierently. 

1. A city in Judim. Josh, xv, 23. 

2. A city in Napthali. Josh. xii. 22. xix. 37. 
xxi. 32. Judg. iv. 6, 9. 1 Chron. vi. 61. 

3. A city in Issachar, 1 Chron. vi. 57. thought 
to be called Kishion, Josh. xix. 20. xxi. 28. 

It IS probable, as observed on Kadeeh, that 
cities whose names imply holiness, were qualified 
as sacred, set apart, separated; and we find many 
which on their medals assume this distinction. 
As they were so entitled by their inhabitants, who 
prided themselves on this character, we may sup- 
pose that tlm^aMFed writers took such titles as they 
paamd them; and reported them — ^not as admitting 
any real holiness in those cities, but as their 
common appellation.] 

KEDCSH NAPTHALI. Josephus calls it 
Cadesa or Cadesa, and the Greek oi Tobit, i. 2. 
Cadis: [almost the same in sound as the Cadytis 
of Herodotus.] It lay in Upper Galilee above 
Naasson, having Sephet to uie left, or north. 
Kedesh was given to Napthali, and afterwards 
ceded to the Levites of uershom's family, Jo- 
shua xix. 37.; it was a city of refuge, Joshua 

KEH)BLATHAH,nnVTp, Mo«ccXXdAussei9i&/y; 
fit>m Vtd kaikal, to asHwMe, 

KEHBLATHAH, an incawment of Israel 
in the wildejmess; Norn, xxxiii. 22. [As it appears 
to denote the place of assembly,” some have 
thought tlmyalAmn^aiidmolt of Korah,Dathan, 


has raised him. 

KEMUEL, third son of Nahor, the father of 
the Syrians; rather, of Aram. Gon. xxii. 21. He 
had a son, sqrnamod ** the Syrian,** or, ** the 
Aramite;** for the Syrians were really derived 
from Aram, a son of Shem. Kemuel may have 
given name to the Kamiliies, a people oi S^ria 
lying west of the Euphrates. Strabo, lib. xvi. 

KEMUEL, sun of Sniplitan of Ephraim, a deputy 
appointed to divide the land. Numb, xxxiv. 24« 
KENATH, nsp, purchase, possession; from 
mp kanah, or lamentation; from ]ip kun, 

KENATH, a town of Manassen, beyond Jor- 
dan, Numb, xxxii. 42. It was named Nobak, 
after Nohah an Israelite had conquered it. Never- 
theless, it is now known by the name of Kenath. 
Eusebius sa>'s, it is in the Trachonitis , ^about 
Bozra. Pliny places it in the Decapolis, v. 
cap, 18, 

KENAZ, np, this nest; from pp kinan, to 
make a nest, ana the pronoun T ze, this: otherwise, 
this lamentation, this possession, this purchase. 
Father of Othniel and Caleb. Josh. xv. 17. 
Juf^. i. 13. Ui. 9, &C. 

Kenaz, fonrlb son of Eliphaz, son of Esau. 
A duke, or chief, of Edom. Gen. xxxvi. l5. 

A city of the Idumeans^ or Edomites, Oetk 
xxxvi, 11, 15, 42. ^ nilie ..^Jtahic root signifies 
yams, pry taken tn nuntinyA 

[KENt, the same as A region of the 

Philistine country. 1 Smirapvii. 10. Jn^. i. 
16. ** Hie children of the Kenite;*' should be, 
accord!^ to LXX* ** of Jethro the Kenite.** 
KENITES, op poneesioui or purchaee, or 
lamentation, or neet; from mp kanah, ken, hm, 
KENITES, a people which dwelt west of 
Dead Sea, um extended themselves pr^t^ 
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into Arabia-Petrsea. Jethro, Moiosh father-in- 
]aw» and a priest of Midion, was a Kenite; and 
in SanFs time the Kenites were mineled with the 
Amalekites. 1 Sam. xv. 6. Althonffh the Keniteg 
were among^ those people whose T^ds God had 
promised to the descendants of Abraham, never- 
riieless, in consideration of Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, all of them who submitted to the 
Hebrews, were suffered to live in their own 
country. The rest fled, in all probability, to the 
Edomites and Amalekites. The lands of the 
Kenites were in Judah*s lot. 

Baalam when invited by Balak king of Moab, 
to curse Israel, stood on a mountain, whence 
addressing himself to tJie Kenites, he said. 
Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thouputtest thy 
nest in a rock; nevertheless the Kenite shall he 
wasted until Ashur shall carry thee away captive^ 
N umb. xxiv. 21 . The Kenites dwelt in mountains 
and rocks, almost inaccessible. Ken signifies a 
nest, a hole, a cave; wodKinnim, in Greek, may 
be translated Troglodytes: [or Cave-ites], Tlie 
Kenites were earned into captivity by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The Kenites are not mentioned after 
the time of Saul; but they subsisted, in a mingled 
state among the Edomites, and other nations of 
Arabia-Petraea. Joseph. Antiq> lib, i. cap, 

RENIZZITES, ancient people of Canaan, 
^hose land God promised to the descendants of 
Abraham. Gen. xv. 1 9. They dwelt, it is thought, 
in the mountains south of Judaea. Kenaz, son of 
Etiphaz, probably took his name from the Ken- 
itzties, among whom he settled. 

KEPKA,Ka^ha or Keipha, or Hepha, a town 
at the foot of mount Carmel, on the north, oppo- 
site Ptolemais, likewise called Sycaminon, the 
city of wild fig-trees. See Sycaminon. 

KEREM, enrr. Anathema, See ChbrIbm. 
KERIOTH, nvnp, ndXctc> the cities, the cal- 
A city. Josh. xv. 25. See Kiriath. 
ROS, Dnp, Koplc, who is bent, or made 
low; from Dip karas: otherwise, buckle or hook, 
Keres; from the same word, differently read. 
A Nethinim, Ezra xi. 44. 

KESITAH. Lxx. 'EKarov d/uvwv. Vulg. 
centum Agnis, This word occurs Gen, xxxiii. 
19. Josh. xxiv. 13. Jobxli.il. Isa. xxiv. 13. 
It is translated sheep, or lambs: implying that 
Jacob bought tbe field, where he haa set up his 
tents, for the price of a hundred lambs; and that 
each of Job’s friends and relations, after his re- 
covery, made him a present of a lamb or young 
ewe. But the Rabbins and modem interpreters are 
generally of opinion, that Kesitah signifies rather 
a piece of money; for to such a man as Job, a 
young ewe, seems a present unworthy of die ge- 
nerosity of his friends and relations, and neither 
a<lequate t6 his wants, nor to his mid their quality. 
But nay not the same objection be made to JCe* 


ntah as sh^ifyin^ a piece of money? — unless it 
were of gold, and of considerable value; for some 
make it very small. [David Kimchi explains 
Kesitah by nyo, which signifies no more than the 
Hebrew gerah, worth an cbolos, or less in value 
than two-penoe. The Hebrews had no coin 
smaller than the gerah, which in the Chaldee is 
translated mehah, 1 Sam. Xi, 37.] Bochart and 
Eugubinus supposed that the LXX meant mtiur^ 
not lambs; in Greek hecaton minSn, instead of 
hecaton amnJbn: now a mina was worth sixty 
Hebrew shekels, or £6. 17s. sterling. [Or n^ 
pounds English; supposing, as Dr. Prideaux 
does, a shekel was worth three shillings.} M. Le 
Pelletier of Roan, is of opinion, that the Kesitah 
was a Persian coin, stamped on one side with an 
archer ( Kesitah or Keseth, in Hebrew signifies 
a how ), on the other side a lamb; t. e, a daric, in 
value about half a guinea. [A daric is a piece of 

f old worth twenty-five shillings English, says Dr. 
^rideaux. Conn. Pt.\. p. 101. See Darconim,] 
Several learned men say, the Kesitah was a silver 
coin, whose impression was a sheep; for which 
reason the lxx and Vdlgate translate it BHebp. 
In our opinion, Kesitah was a purse of gold br 
silver. In the east they reckon at pVCsent by 
purses. A purse in Persia consists of fl^ To- 
mans, which make 2518 pon^ pieces of Erenck 
money. The word Kista, in Chaldee, si^ifies a 
measure, a vessel; and Eustathius says, JCista is 
a Persian measure. Jonathan and the Targum 
of Jerusalem translate Kesitah, a pearl. 

KETURAH, m*Dp, he that burns, or makes 
the incense to fume; from inp kaihar: otherwise, 
perfumed, or odoriferous: otnerwise, to bind, 
KETURAH, Abraham^s second wife, Gen. 
XXV. 1, 2. The Jews say, Keturah and Ha^r, 
whom Abraham, after the death of Sarah, invited 
again to his house, are the same. Others think, 
she was a Canaanite. It surprises some, that 
Abraham, aged a hundred and forty years, i^ould 
marry a wife, perhaps a Canaanite, and have 
children by her. Some say, as Austin, that God 
miraculously prolonged his prolific virtue, in order 
to his begetting Isaac. Others, that he married 
Keturah before Sarah’s death, as a wife of the 
second rank ; and aftef Sarah’s death, gave her 
the rank and qnalitv of matron and wife of the 
first order; that he had children by her, a little 
after the birth of Isaac, and the expulsion of 
Ham. Her sons are Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, 
Midian, Ishbak, and Shuah. Abraham gave 
presents to these, ^d sent them east in Arabia- 
Deserta. 

KEY. Is an illMijdnent frequently mentioned 
in scripture, as well in a natural, as in a figurative 
sense. Thokeys of the ancients were very differ- 
ent from ours; because thmr doors and trunks 
were closed generally with bands, and the key 

served 
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tterredi only to looten or fasten those bands, in a 
certain auuiner, Chardin lays, that a loch in the 
east is like a little harrow, which enters half way 
into a wooden staple, and the is e wooden 
handle, with points at the end of it, which are 
pushed into the staple, and so raise this little 
Wrow. See likewise Dandini’s Voyage to Mount 
Libanus. chap. 14. See also the article Ksy 
among the Plates. 

Key in a moral sense has many significations. 
Isaiah xxii. 22. And the key of the house of 
Havid will 1 lay upon his shoulder: He shall onen 
omf none shaU shut; he shcdl shut and none snail 
open. He shall be grand master and principal 
officer of his prince’s house. Christ gives Peter 
authority in his church. Matt. xvi. 19. the key of 
the kingdom of heaven, the power of binding and 
loosing, t. e. of opening and shutting; for this 
frequently consisted only, as we have said, in 
tying and untying. Isaiah remarks, that Eliakim 
should wear his Tcey upon his shoulder, as a mark 
of office; of his power to open and shut, with 
authority. These keys were of wood, long and 
larg^, as they are at present in the east. Cal> 
limachns says, that Ceres carried a kejp upon her 
shoulder, 

[This custom of carryi^ a key on the shoulder 
is veiy strange to us. l^e ancients had large 
keys in the form of a sickle; from their weight 
and shape, they could no otherwise be carried 
conveniently, but as we see our reapers carry 
their sickles. Homer having said, that Penelope 
took several things out of her store-room, ados, 

*B»Xito h itXnty *^*X*h»» 

KoXtv, ^ 

SI. 

Whereby he seems to represent, that it required 
some strong to lift up. For the same reason 

S erefore Uiey were called Kdroi^a^. See 
uet, Demonstr. Evany. Prop. ix. cap. 106.] 
Christ reproaches the scribes anxl pharisees 
with having taken away the key of knowledge, 
Luke xi. 52. t. e. with reading and studying the 
soriptiires, without advantage to themselves, and 
without discovering to others the truth; which in 
some sort they held captive in unrighteousness. 
Rom. i. 18. Christ says. Rev. i. 18. that he has 
the key of death and hell, t. e. power to bring to 
the grave, or, to deliver from it; to appoint to life 
or to death. The Rabbins say, that Grod hath 
reserved to himself four keys, with which he hath 
entrusted no one, not eVen the angels; the key of 
rain, the key of the grave, the key of fruitfiihim, 
and the key of barrenness. 

KEZIA, Ttpntp, superficies, or angle; from 
k^edh: otheiwise, cassia, an aromatic plant, or 
kind of perfume; (different from riD kidda, or 
kadda, Bxod. xxx^ 24). Kbzia, was the second 
fhmghter of Job, after 1^ ndsfortanes. Job xlii;14. 


KEZIZ, endt extremity; otherwise, cut 
qf; from yp kutz, or rptp katzah, or fxp kaXwaz* 
to cut oW the extremities. 

A valley in Betgamin, Josh, xviii. 21. 

[The valley whose shrubs and trees are stunted^ 
cut off without rising to a considerable height. 
A city of Benjamin which probably gave name 
to the valley, and might receive its own name 
from a person, “ Short’s- town.”] 

KIBERATH-HAARETZ, Gen. xxxv. lb. 
xlviii. 7. 2 Kings, v. 19. Jerom in two passages 
translates it — ** imring,” vemo tempore ; and in 
the third, “ the finest season in the year,” electo 
terra tempore. The LXX keep to the Hebrew 
word Chaphrata, and join it with Hippodromue, 
intending perhaps to shew, thaiKiberatn-Haaretz 
was the space which a horse run in the Hippo- 
drome, i. e. two furlongs or .three hundred paces. 
Aquila translates it along the ways ; others 
f Chald. Syr. Vatah.), an arm of land; others, 
the way which a man might go from meal to meal. 
It is our opinion, that Kiberath is from tlie He- 
brew, Kerab or Kabar, to plough; and that 
Kiberath- Haaretz signifies a ridge of land, or 
the length of a piece of ground which two oxen 
might plough in a day ; about half an acre.. 
Jugum vocabatur, says Pliny, quod uno jugo 
bourn in die arari posset. Actus, in quo haves 
aguntur cum aratro, uno impetu justo. Hie erat 
exx pedum; duplicatusque in longitudine Juge- 
gerum faciebat. Compare Columella, lib. v. 
cap. 1. Isidor. Origin, lib. xv. cap. 16. See 
likewise 1 Sam. xiv. 14, where it is said, Jona- 
than and bis armour-bearer killed twenty men, 
within as it were half an acre of land, which a 
yoke of oxen might plough. 

KIBEROTH-AVAH or Kibbeoth-hat- 
TAAVAH munn nnap the graves of lust. Numb, 
xi. 34, 36. One of the encampments of Israel 
in the wilderness, where they desired of God flesh 
for their sustenance, declaring they were tired 
with manna. God sent them quails in great 
oimntities, but while the meat was in their mouths, 
(Psa. Ixxviii. 30.) he smote so great a number 
of them, that the place was called the graves qf 
those who lusted. 

KIBZAIM, D*)Op, the assemhliee; from lOp 
kedatz. A city of Ephraim, Josh. xxi. 22. 

[This name being in the dued form, it is probable 
there were two cities comprehended under it, 
adjoining each other: thought to be also called 
JoexMBAM, which has the same meaning.] 
KIDROjN, prrp, obscurity, obscure; from 
kedar. [Perhaps pnTp from the Arabic *TTp 
filthy, obscene.'] Vide Kkdar. 

KIDRON, the brook in the valley east of 
Jeerasalem, between that cify and the Mount of 
Olives, It disebarges itself into the Dead Sm: 
It bas generally but little water, and qften nopa: 

But 
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But after itonufl, or great rains, it swells, and 
runs with much inye^osity. Some supjpose the 
name Cedr&u, or Kidron, came from the abun- 
dance of cedara which they fancy were formerly 
Ranted on its banks; hut there is no proof of this. 
The name is derived rather from the ohacMrity 
ot this brook, which runs in a vale; or from the 
common sewers of the city which empty them- 
selves into it: for a branch of the valley of 
KidroH, i, a, the southern, was the sink of Jeru- 
salem. The kings A-sa, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
burnt there the idols and abominations of the 
apostate Jews. 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

[As this brook answered the purpose of a drain 
to the lands around the city of Jerusalem after 
rains, it possibly might answer the same purpose 
to som^e of the suburbs of the ci^, and receive 
their underground discharges. llence, perhaps, 
its name ** black** So a poet of our own cha- 
racterizes the river Fleet, in London, which not 
unaptly answers to the brook Kidron at J erusalem : 

HObrtf blkclLfteet Fleet-ditch with diaemhttguing atream$f 
Holla hia due tridute of dead dogn to Thaanea, 

The blood of the sacrifices from the temple ran 
by a drain into the brook Kidron, and was sold 
to the gardeners on the Mount of Olives, to ma- 
nure their gardens with; for which the gardeners 
paid the price of a trespass-oflering. Joma. 68. 

Not only the blood poured at the foot of the 
altar in the temple, but other filth, ran by a drain 
into the brook Kidron, says Bab. Joma, fol. 

This effectually confutes the notion of any virtue 
imparted to the pool of Bethesda from the blood 
of the sacrifices, as some have supposed. 

Maimonides reports that a foot causeway, or a 
bridge, supported on arches, was erected between 
the temple and the Mount of Olives, crossing the 
valley of the brook Kidron. Over this bridge 
the red cow was led away to be burned, in order 
to procure the ashes of purihoation. This was 
built at the expense of the public treasure, which 
was in the temple. The intention of this bridge 
was to preserve from pollution the bearer of this 
heifer, whose ashes were to be for universal 
cleansing. A like care was used in regard to 
the scape goat. 

The sheaf of first-fruits was reaped from the 
makaa valley of the brook Kidron ; on the first day 
of the passover. It was a public service. 

As this name has the i, we submit whether it 
does not refer to Ann, “ the dark coloured Aun.” 
It imports sun-burnt to darkness of hue, or com- 
plexion. *Can any ^ithet more justly characterize 
the Hindoo deity Viaknu i*] ' 

KIKAJON. Jonah iv. 6. Jerom translates 
HadarOf Mvy* The LXX. Oourd, Aquila, Ivy, 
Jerom conmses, that ivy does not answer the 
Me brow Kikayon; but as he could not find a 


Latin word proper to it, he chose rather to use 
Hadara, than to leave Kitcajim, which mi^^t be 
mistaken for a monstrous animal in the Indies, or 
mountains of Boeotia. His account of the Kiirqjofi 
describes it as a shrub which grows in the sandy 
^places of Palestine, and increases so suddenly, 
that within a few days it rises to a considerable 
height. The leaves of it are large, and almost 
like those of the vine. It is supported by its 
stem, and furnishes a very agreeable shade under 
the thickness of its leaves. 

Modem interpreters almost all agree, that the 
Hebrew Kik(yon signifies the Palma ChriatU oc 
Ricinua, in Kgypt called Kiki; in Greek, SaH- 
cyprion. It is a plant like a lilly, the leaves 
smooth, scattered here and there, and spotted 
with black spots: the stem round and glossy: It 
produces flowers of divers colours. Dioscorides 
says, that one sort of it grows large like a tree, 
and as high as a fig-tree. The leaves of it are 
like those of the plum-tree, though broader, 
smoother and blacker. The branches and trunk 
of it are hollow like a reed. Jonah in all pro- 
bability speaks of this last species. Vida Frag- 
ments, No. LXXVIII. 

St. Austin relates, that an African bishop ap- 
pointed Jeromes translation to be read in the 
congregation to his people; all who were present 
were offended, when they heard Ivy named 
instead of a gourd, which they had been used to 
hear; and they found it necessary hereupon to 
consult certain Jews residing in the city, who 
out of malice or ignorance -declared, that the 
Hebrew signified a gourd: so that the bishop, 
to appease his people, and prevent their leaving 
his communion, was forced to say, that J erom’s 
translation was faulty in this place. Aug, Mpiat, 
71. Hieron, inter Augustin, 75. n. 22. 

[KILMAD, or Chilmad, the wall, or fortifi- 
cation of Media, Supposed by Simon to be a 
city of Media. Ezek. xxvii. 23.] 

KIN or KAIN, |»p, Kutvla, poaaeaaioH, pur- 
chase { from mp kanah: otherwise, mesti from 
kinen: otherwise, lamentation; from pp kun, ‘ 
The father of the Keniias,, Numb. xxiv. 22. 

KINAH, m p, from the same. A town of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 22. 

KING. The Israelites had no national king 
till Saul. Before him, they were governed, first, 
by elders, as in Egypt; then by rulers of God’s 
appointment, as Moses and Joshua; then by 
judges, as Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Gideon, 
Jepthab, Samson, Eli, Samuel; lastly, by kings, 
as Saul, David, Solomon, &c. For the succession 
of the Kings, VuU Chronological Tables. 

The Jews, after their return from captivity, 
A. M. 3468, lived under the dominion of the Per- 
sians one hundred and fovr years, till Alexander 
theGreat ; who came to Jerusalem, 3672. After 

his 
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his death* in 3691, Jndna Bobiaitted to the kiags 
of Egypt; theu to the kings of Syria; but. Anti- 
ochus JBpiphanes having forced the Jews to take 
arms for the defence of their religion in 3836, the 
Maccabees recovered by degrees their ancient 
liberty, and lived independent, from the ^vem- 
ment of Nlohn Hircanus, in 3874, till Judea was 
reduced into a province by the Romans. 

KING, see Fragment, No. ccii. ad, Jin, 

KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, an expression 
used in the New Testament, to signify the king- 
dom q( Jesus Christ; the calling of his people to 
the faith; the preaching of the gospel. The 
ancient prophets, when describing the characters 
of the Messiah, scarcely ever failed of inserting 
the name of king or deliverer; and when tliey 
spoke of his humiliations and sufferings, they 
interspersed hints of his power, his reign, his 
divinity. So Zachariah foretelling Christ's entry 
at Jerusalem: Behold^ thy king cometh unto thee. 
Me is just and having salvation, lowly and riding 
ypon ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. 
The Jews and the apostles, accustomed to this 
way of speaking, expected the kingdom of the 
Messiah, to 'resemble that of a temporal king, 
exercising power on his enemies, restoring the 
Hebrew monarchy, and the throne of David to 
all its splendor; subduing the nations, and re- 
warding his friends and faithful servants, in 
proportion to their fidelity and services. Hence 
the contests among the apostles about precedency 
in his kingdom; and hence the sons of Zebedee 
desired the two chief places in it. Jesus to prove 
that he was the tiue Messiah, declared often, that 
the kingdom of heaven was come, or was at hand; 
and when he spoke of what was to happen after 
his resurrection, he says, such a thing would he 
seen in the kingdom of heaven. He frequently 
begun his parables, The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto — a rich man — a fatlier of a family — a 
treasure,” &c. 

We therefore may observe several acceptations 
of this phrase — the kingdom of heaven, 

1. For the coming of the Son of God, for his 
temporal birth, his preaching, his manifestation 
to the world. As Luke xi. 20. If / with tJie 
finger of God ca^t out devils, no doubt the king’- 
dom of God is come upon you, Matthew says, 
that Jesus Christ went about all the cities and 
villages preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 

2. To shew the vengeance which God would 
exercise on the impenitent Jews; and which 
accordingly he d d exercise after the death of 
bur Saviour, on Jerusalem, by the Roman arms, 
which destroyed that city and the temple, and 
committed such cruelties, as occasioned the last 
siege df it to be one of the most lively images of 

final judgment. In tliis sense the kingdom 
of hm^en is taken. Matt. iii. 2. Repent, for the 
It. Edit, IV, 


kingdeni of heaven ti at hand. See the 

parable of the ten virgins, l|alt:^xxv. 1, 2, 3. 
also* that of the servai^ts.>With whom the father 
of the family left a oatttthi number of talents, to be 
improved by tbeth. Matt. xxv. 23, 24, Ao. The 
foolish virjuns excluded from the wedding, and 
the unproltable servant cast into a dungeon, 
denote the obdurate Jews forsaken by God, and 
given up to the vengeance of their enemies. 

3. For eternal bliss : He who doth the will of 
the Father which is in heaven, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Matt. vii. 21. Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. Matt. xix. 14. [This is the in- 
terpretation of the passage by the cmcienta ; most 
moderns refer it to the temporal kingdom of hea- 
ven; No. 6.] Matt. vii. 21. viii. 11. 

4. To signify the calling of the Gentiles, ex- 
clusively of the Jews. Christ having spoken of 
the centurion’s faith, foretells the oalling of the 
Gentiles, and rejection of the Jews in these words: 
The children of the kingdom shall be cast out. 
Matt. viii. 12. In the same sense are the parables 
of the feast to which strangers were called, on 
the refiUiad of those friends, who had been pre- 
viously invited to it. Matt. xxi. 2. Also, that of 
the husbandman who drove their master’s ser- 
vants out of the vineyard, and killed his son. 
Mark xii. 2. 

6. Most frequently the church of Christ, the 
preaching of the gospel; God’s conduct towards 
the elect, in order to bring them to the faith, and 
afterwaids to happiness. In this sense Christ 
says, the kingdom of heaven is like to a treasure 
hid in a field, which a man discovers, and pur- 
chases at the price of his whole fortune; or unto 
goodly pearls, for which a merchant gives all that 
he is worth, Matt. xiii. 44 ; by this tieasure, and 
these pearls, meaning faith in Jems Christ, In 
another place he compares the kingdom of heaven 
to a field, where tares are found mixed with the 
good seed, — to a net with which good and bad 
fish are gathered ; — by which is meant the church* 
that containing always, in this world, good and 
bad Christians. Matt. xiii. 47, 48. He says fre- 
quently, that bis reign will begin after bis resur- 
rection; that the gospel would he preached then, 
principally, and hts elect called by him to the faith. 

The kingdom of God is often synonymous with 
the kingdom of heaven. But in the Old Testa- 
ment the kingdom, or reign, of God, signifies his 
infinite power, his sovereign authority over aU 
creatures, over the kingdoms Of the world, over 
tlie hearts of mankind. Wisdom says, x. 10« 
God shewed his kingdom to I wcohi he opened 
the kingdom of heaven to him in shewing bmi the 
mysterious ladder by which the angels ascended 
and descended ; and Ecclesiasticnsxlvn. 13, gs^ 
God gave to David, Ttstamentum Regni, the'eo- 
C venaut* 
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rwant, aasnraiice, or promise of tke kingdom iw 
him and his successors. 

The kingdom of Ml, the kingdom of Satan, 
sigfuifies either the empire which the Arch-devil 
exercises over other devils ; or that, which he 
exercises over the wicked in this life ; or, that 
which he has over the souls of the wicked, in hell, 
^e book of Widom says, i. 14. the kingdom of 
Ml was not on the earth before the sin of the first 
man, nec infernum regnum in Urra, Or accord- 
ing to the Grreek, Pluto had not then his royal 
palace on the earth, OvSt "ASs /3a<riAc(ov eVt yijc • 
He did not exercise his dominion over mankind. 
Our Saviour says in the gospel, £very kingdom 
divided against itself is brought to desolation; and 
if Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against him- 
self How then shall his kingdom standi This 
he says in answer to the accusation of the Pha- 
risees, who charged him with casting out devils 
by the power of Beelzebub prince of the devils. 
He shews the impossibility of this, because it 
must then be said, that Satan endeavours to de- 
stroy his own dominion ; that the kingdom of hell 
is at variance with its own subjects. 

Kings, Books op. We have four books in 
our Bibles under this name. Anciently there 
were but two in the Hebrew bibles, the first called 
Samuel, the second called Kings or Kingdoms. At 
present in the Hebrew copies, as well as in the 
Greek and Latin, there are four books ; the two 
first in the Hebrew called Samuel, the two last 
Kings. The Greeks cite them all four as the 
Books of Kingdoms, the Latins as the Books of 
KiMs. 

'the First Book o/* Kings contains the history 
of a hundred years ; from the birth of Samuel 
A.M. 2849, to the death of Saul, in 2949. It 
comprizes an account of the birth of Samuel, the 
war between the Philistines and Hebrews, where- 
in the ark of the Lord was taken ; the death of 
£li the high priest, and of his sons Hophni and 
Phineas; the restoration of the ark by the Phi- 
listines; Samuel’s being acknowledged judge of 
Israel ; Saul’s election to be king, his success- 
ful beginning, his wars and victories ; his rejec- 
tion ; the anointing of David, his valour, his mis- 
fortunes, his flight ; the war between the Philis- 
tines and Saul, with the death of that prince. 

Fhe Second Book ^ Kings contains the his- 
tory of thirty-nine years ; from the second anoint- 
ing of David at Hebron, A.M. 2949, to 2988, 
wherein David appointed Solomon to be his suc- 
cessor; two years before his death, in 2990. It 
includes an account of David’s being acknow- 
ledged king by the tribe of Judah, while the other 
tribes of Israel obeyed Ishbosheth, son of Saul. 
Ishbosheth being killed seven years after, in 2956, 
David was acknowledged king of all Israel. He 
leeeived the royal UBCtkm a third time; took 


Jemialem from the Jebusites, brought back tiia 
arkfi^m Kigathjearim to the city of David, de 
feated the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, and 
Edomites, on several occasions. Hanun, king of 
the Ammonites, having insulted David’s ambassa- 
dors, this prince made war on Hanun’s country, 
and subjected it. During this war David lived 
with Bathsheba, and procured the murder of 
Uriah : Nathan reprove him for his adultery and 
murder ; David repented ; but God punished him 
by the rebellion of Absalom. After this contest, 
wherein his unnatural son perished miserably, 
David being quiet in his dominions, ordered the 
people to be numbered. The Lord punished his 
curiosity with a plague. Lastly, David prepared 
every thing necessary for the erection of the 
temple. 

The Third Booh of Kings comprises the his- 
tory of one hundred and twenty-six years, fi;om 
Solomons anointing, A. M. 2989, to the death of 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, in 3115. It gives 
an account of Adonijah’s aiming at the crown, of 
Solomon’s association in the throne, of David’s 
death, of the deaths of Adonijab, Joab, and Shi- 
mei; of the building the temple by Solomon, of 
his riches, wisdom, reputation, fidl, and death; 
of his son Rehoboam’s ^ienating the minds of the 
Israelites, of the separation of the ten tribes, and 
their choice of Jeroboam for their king. Of Re- 
hoboam’s successors Abijam, Ai>a, and Jehosha- 
phat, who died A. M. 31 15. Of Jeroboam’s suc- 
cessors Nadub, Baasha, Elah, Zimri,Omri,Tibni, 
Abab, and Abaziab, who died in 3108. 

The Fourth Book of Kings includes the his- 
tory of two hundred and twenty-seven years ; from 
the death of Jehoshaphat, king oi Judah, and the 
beginning of Jehoram in 3115, to the beginning 
of the reign of Evilmerodach king of Babylon, 
who delivered Jechoniah out of prison in 3442. 

In the kingdom of Judah we nnd a few pious 
princes among many who were corrupt. J ehosha- 
phat was succeeded by Jehoram, Anaziah, Atha- 
liab, Joash, Amaziah, fjzziah, otherwise Azariah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon, Jo- 
siab, Jebuahaz, Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, Jechoniah, 
or Jehoiachin, Mattaniah, or Xedekiah, in whose 
reign Jeiusalem was taken by the Chaldseans, the 
ten^le was bunit, and the people were carried 
to Babylon, A. M. 3416. After this we read of 
the sad death of Gedaliah, whom the Chaldseans 
bad left in the country to govern the remains of 
the people, the retreat of this people into Egypt, 
and the lavour shewn by Evibaierodach, king of 
Babylon to Jehoiachin or Jechoniah king of Judah,. 
whom he took out of prison, and placed in his 
palace. 

In the interval God raised up max^ prophets in 
Judah; as Iddo, Ahyah, Shemai«h, Hanani, Am- 
riah, Jehu, Isai^, Jeremiah, Zephanidh, Huldah, 

Micaiah, 
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MeigAli, Joel, &o. The fourth book of Kluge 
has preeenred several partioalars of the lives of 
these great men. as well as of tilie prophets who 
lived at the same time in the kingdom of Irros/, 
or the ten tribes. 

This book presents a long succession of wicked 
princes in tha kingdom of Israel; Ahasiah, Je- 
TOram son of Ahab, John, Jehoahaz, Joash, Jero- 
boam, Zaohariah, Shallom, Menabem, Pekaiah, 
Pekah, Hosea, son of Elah, in whose reign tSSama- 
ria was taken by Salmanezer; and the ten tribes 
carried captive into Assyria. Several eminent 
prophets are named during this interval in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes : Iddo, Oded, Ahijah, 
Elisha, Hosea, Amos, Jonah, &c. 

As to the author of the four books of King$, 
the world is not agreed. Many ascribe the two 
first to Samuel, whose name we read in the titles 
of these books, in the Hebrew. The J ews allow 
him only twenty-seven chapters in the first book, 
which include the history of his life, and a recital of 
the actions of Sanl and David, while Samuel was 
living. The rest they believe was continued by 
Gad and Nathan, according to I Chron. xxix. 29. 
Now the acts of David ike king, Jiret and laet^ 
behold the^ are written in the book of Samuel, the 
seer, and tn the book of Nathan the prophet, and 
in the book of Gad the seer. This opinion is 
very probable; but it labours under great difficnl- 
ties, since we find certain remarks, which do not 
properly belong to the time of Samuel, or the 
time of Nathan: e, gr, it is said, 1 Sam. iii. 1. 
that while Samuel was living. Prophecy was rars 
in Israel; which intimates, that when the author 
wrote, it was more frequent. I Sam. xiv. 23. 
Bethel is called Bethaven, or ** the House of Ini- 
quity;*’ a name not given to it till Jeroboam had 
set up one of his golden calves there. 

The author observes likewise on David’s in- 
vading the Geshurites and Gezrites, that this 
country of old was well peopled, from Shur even 
unto the land of Egypt, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. i. e, it 
ifas so in Davias time, but not when the author 
was living. 1 Sam. ix. 9. They who formerly were 
called seers, were in his time termed nabi or pro- 
phets: now in Samuefs time the name of seer was 
common; the author, therefore of these books is 
later than that prophet. He speaks of Samuel as 
of a person dead long before, and praises him. 

1 Kings xii. 15. He observes that the city of Zik- 
lag bmonged to the kings of Judah, ever since the 
cession of it by Aohish to David, 1 Sam. xxvii. 
O.^This remark must have been made after the 
separation of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel; 
consequently the writer lived not only after Samuel, 
but after David and Solomon. 

From several other observations of this nature, 
some have David, Hezekiab, Je- 

remish, or Ezriy'i^llpiled* these books from me- 
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noirs conipoted in the time of Samuel and the 
prophets, of David and Solomon ; and if we com- 
pare the different characters of these two books, 
we shall on one side see that circnmstancos, facts, 
and remarks, are mostly the same. The unifor- 
mity of the style, and the coarse of the narration, 
prove likewise, that they both had one author, and 
ne contemporary with the persons of whom he 
speaks : but on the other side, there are circum- 
■taoes, which support the opinion, that a later 
writer revised them, and added some partionlars, 
and certain terms, intended to explain what the 
distance of time had rendered obscure. Now, if 
we suppose that Ezra, an inspired author, had in 
bis hands original writings of Samuel, and the 
ancient writers of Sanl and David’s times, that he 
digested them into order, and connected them, all 
difficulties are easily solved, and the seeming con- 
tradictions are reconciled. 

That those works are authentic and canonical it 
is not disputed ; both the Jewish and the Christian 
church unanimously receive them as inspired 
Scripture ; and Christ quotes tliem in the gospel. 
Matt. xii. 2. Mark ii. 25. Luke vi. 3. 

There are much the same difficulties with rela- 
tion to the author of the third and fourth books of 
Kings, and the time when they were composed. 
Some have imagined that David, Solomon, and 
Hezekiah, wrote the history of their own reigiii, 
Others, that the prophets took this office on them, 
who lived under their government, in Israel and 
Judah, as Isaiah and Jeremiah, Gad, and Nathan. 
We know that several of the prophets wrote the 
lives of those kings who reigned in their times ; 
and the names and writings of these prophets are 
mentioned in several places of the books of Kings 
and Chronicles. Besides, the memoirs and an- 
nals of the kings of Judah and Israel are cited 
alinot in every chapter, and these included the 
articulars of those princes’ actions, whereof the 
acred Books have handed down only summaries, 
and abridgements. 

It must be confessed therefore, that two descrip- 
tions of writers were concerned in the Books of 
Kings. (1) Those original, primitive and con- 
temporary authors, who wrote the annals, journals, 
and memoirs of their own times ; from which the 
matter and substance of onr sacred history has 
been formed; and from which the authors who 
came afterwards have taken what they record. 
These ancient memoirs have not descended down 
to ns, but were certainly in the hands of those 
sacred penmen, whose writings are in our posses- 
sion, since they cite them, and refer to them : bnt 
(2) Who compiled and digested theto ancient 
writings ? and when did they live ? 

It is ^nerally believed that Ezra is the antiior 
[rather Editor'] of the Books of Kings, and Chro- 
niclss, as we nave them at present ; the proofs 

are 
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are these : L The author lired after the captivity 
of Babylon, At the end of the fourth Book of 
Kinya he speaks of the return from that captivity. 
2 Kinp xxv. 22, 23, &c. 2. He describes the 
ten tribes as still captive in Assyria, whither they 
were carried as a punishment for their sins. 
3. In the xvii . chapter of the fourth Book of Kings, 
he introduces reflections on the calamities of 
Jndah and Israel, which demonstrate that he 
wrote after the event. 4. He refers almost every 
where to ancient memoirs, which he had before 
him, and abridged. 5. The author, as far as we 
are able to judge, was a priest, and very much 
attached to the house of David. ]Vow all these 
marks suit well with Ezra, a learned and very 
inquisitive priest, who lived during the captivity, 
and after it ; who might have collected an infinite 
number of documents, which time and the perse- 
cutions suffered by the Jews, have deprived us of. 

I confess, there are particulars in these books 
which do not agree with the time of Ezrai he says, 
that in his time the ark of the covenant was still 
in the temple; that the kingdoms of Judah and 
/srae/ were still subsisting. 1 Kings vi. 1, and 28. 

1 Kings viii. 8. 1 Kings xii. 19. He speaks 

of the months Slf and Bvl, names, which in the 
time of Ezra were no longer in use. He ex- 
presses himself throughout as a contemporary, 
and as a writer, who had witnessed what he 
wrote. But these may be easily reconciled. 
Ezra generally transcribes word for word the me- 
moirs which he had in possession. This is a proof 
of his exactness, his fidelity and honesty. In 
otlier places, he inserts reflections or illustrations, 
which arise naturally from his subject. This 
shews that he was master of the matter which he 
had in hand, and that being inspired, he was not 
afraid of intermixing his own words with tliose 
of the prophets, whose writings lay before him. 
Vide Fragment, cxvi. ad fin. 

The King's Rights. The Israelites having 
desired Samuel to give them a king, as other 
nations had around them : he replied, such a king 
will exercise various perogatives : He will take 
your sons to guide his chariots,” &c. 1 Sam. viii. 

1 1 . Consult the passage. 

It is questioned whether Samuel only predicted 
what would happen to the Israelites from their 
king ; or whether he declared the real privileges 
of a king, and the lawful use of his royal authority: 
commentators for the most part think, that the 
prophet describes in what manner the prince 
would abuse his power, and what would be his 
excessive |pretentions, rather than the just and 
legal exercise of his rights. See Gretius Dejure 
Belli Pads, lib. 1. cap. 1. & cap. 4 ; Art. 3. & 

4, and Sohicardus de Jure Regni. 
sKllHOB^^AeFSAbT. FidSfcARCHITRICJLlNUS. 


Kings. Idolatrous nations, and even the Re^ 
brows, called their gods kinas, Moloch, MUchomr 
Adramelech, and Anamelecn, are names of deities 
importing the title of king. The words of Isaiah 
xxxvii. 13, Where is the king of Hatnalh, and 
the king of Arphad, and the king of the city of 
Sepharvaim, Henah and Ivah f seem parailei to 
those of chap, xxxvi. 19, Where are the gods of 
Hamath ana Arphad? Where are the gods of 
Sepharvaim? In Amos i. 16. God threatens Mil- 
chom, the god of the Moabites, with sending him 
and his princes into captivity. In Scripture God 
is called in every page almost, the king of the 
Hebrews. 

[Kings. This word does not always imply the 
same degree of power, or the same degree of 
importance : neither does it imply the magnitude 
of the dominion or territory of this national 
officer. Many persons are called kings in Scrip- 
ture, whom we should rather denominate chiefs 
or leaders ; and many single towns, or at most, 
together with their adjacent villages, are said to 
have had kings. 

Being unaware of this lower sense of the word 
king, or unwilling to adopt it, many persons have 
been embarrassed by the passage Deut. xxxiii. 6. 

Moses commanded us a law — he was king in 
Jeshurun”— -or king among the upright; i. e. he 
was the principal among the assembly [in colli- 
gendoi] of the superiors of the Israelites. (Some 
refer this to Jehovah), Moses was the chief, the 
leader, the guide of his people, fulfilling the duties 
of a king : but he was not king in tlie same sense 
as David, or Solomon, was afterwards. This 
remark reconciles the observation Gen, xxxiv. 
31, “ These kings reigned in Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel:” 
— for, Moses, though he was king in an inferior 
sense, yet did not reign, in the stronger sense, 
over tlie children of Israel; the constitution not 
being monarchical under him. 

Moreover, we find, in Joshua, that almost every 
town in Canaan had its king; and, we know, 
that the territories of these towns must have been 
of little extent, because, otherwise, so small a 
country as Canaan could never have contained 
thirty-one kings, who being conquered, are enu- 
merated, Josh. xii. 9-24. — ^beside mmy kings of 
the same nature, who, no doubt, escaped the 
arms of Joshua. Vide Gen. xiv. 9. also Judges 
ii, 7. where Adonizedek, himself no very power- 
ful kina, mentions seventy kings,, whom he had 
subdued and mutilated. In 1 Kings iv. 20. Ben- 
hadad and thirty-two kings with him, (i. e. te^nts 
in towns under his dominion, tributary fdlieB,«tii 5 PS 
in the lower, perhaps even, in the lowest sense of 
the word,) are mentioned. 

Kino is used metapboriaaii^ by ^ob, o ^ . 
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xvifi. 14 . ^ tbd king of terrors*’ t. e. death ; the 
ruler, the supreme of terrors: so chap. xli. 34. 
" tiie Leviathan is king^ t. s. chief, principal, 
superior, over all the children of pride.” — those 
who most pride themselves on their stations, or 
qualities, are neverthess compelled to acknow* 
ledge, that the Leviathan is their superior ; and 
to refrain from comparing, or equalling, their 
powers to those of that tyrant of the waters. 

Kino is also used figuratively by our Lord, 
John xviii. 37. Pilate said, Art thou a king 
then?" Jesus answered, “Thou safest — thou 
expressest what is the fact; 1 am a king — ^but 
not of this world. Accordingly, Rev. i. 15. we 
read, Jesus Christ the prince of the kings of the 
earth — t. e, superior to all eartliJy monarchs. — 
1 Tim, i. 17. “ The king eternal, immortal,” &c. 
vi, 15. “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, tlie blessed and 
only potentate: King oj' kinas and Lord of lords.” 
— Vide also Rev. xvii. 14. and Fragments, 
No. ccif. ad Jin, 

N.B. This application of the title “ to 
Jesus Christ, subjected the primitive Christians to 
many inconveniences; as appears among other 
places, from Acts xvii. 7. where they are accused 
of acting “ contrary to the decree of Ccssar, say- 
ing, there is another king^ one Jesus.” 

King signifies government, such as a kUig 
usually exercises; even though it be not con- 
ducted under one person. Rev. xvii. 10. “ There 
are, (rather, have been) seven kings — forms of 
government ; five are fallen — one is ; the other is 
not come" — so ver. 12.] 

KINNERETH, or Cinnireth, a lake. See 
Tiberias. 

KINOTH, rwi'p, lamentations, 2 Chron.xxxv. 
25, The Septuagint translate it Opnvoi> 

[KIR, a wall, a BRICK building, A city of 
Moab. Isaiah xv. 1. Simon thinks this name is 
fully written, Kir heres, “the wall of halted brick.” 
Isaiah xvi. 11. Jer. xlviii. 3 1 . 36. 

There is another Kir, part of Albania and 
Media, where flows the river Kyrus, 2 Kings 
xvi. 9. Isaiah xxii. 6. Amos i. 5. ix. 7. 

Hiller, in his Onomast, S, p. 527. gives the 
sense of this name as above: but the learned 
Scharbau, in Parerg, S, P. iv. p. 57, 68. explains 
it to import the “ city of the sun.” Tliat cities 
may take name from the materials of which they 
are built, is certain ; so PUnthene, “ tile town,^’ 
and Ostracina, ** shell town;'* oities in Egypt, 
might be named from the materials with which 
their streets were paved ; as the present Sienna, 
a uiuversity in Italy, is paved with brick, set 
herring-bone fashion.] 

KlRrjEIA R ISSETH, r>ttnft-*vp or ttnn-*Tp, a 
l^iah xvi. 7. The VsdgaU has put the sig- 
lUBca^n for fiie name* urbs coeti UUeris, The 
wQidhtrsigiiifieest aily^ and icnn AaresA, mrcAa- 
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reah, or keresh, signifies brick, baked, made, or 
builL 

KIR-IIARESHETH. See Arropolis, the 
capital of Moab, 

KIRIATH, nnp, ndX(c> city; from rvnp Ar- 
ret A: otherwise, vocation; from kara, to call: 
otherwise, lesson, reading, or meeting; from the 
same, which signifies to read, &c. Spelt, also, 

KlRJATIl, which equally signines a city; 
hence wo often meet with it in the names of places. 

[KIRIATH, tAe (two?) cities, or vocations, Sfc, 

1. AcityinJudaL Josh. xv. 25. 

2. A city of Moab. Jer. xlviii. 24. 41. Amos 
ii. 2. 


3. A city of Bex^jamin. Josh, xviii. 28.] 
KIRIAITIAIM, O^nnp, KamaGiasg, the two 
cities, the caf lings, &c. Kiriat/iaim in the dual 
number, A town beyond Jordan, ten miles from 
Medaba, west. Josu. xiii. 19. 

KIRJATHAIM, a city of Naphtali, 1 Chron. 
vi. 76. [Thought to be the Karthan of Josh, 
xxi. 32.] 

[A city of Moab, or partly in the lot of Reu- 
ben, Gen. xiv. 5, Numb, xxxii. 37. Joshua xiii. 
19. Jer. xlviii. 1. 23. Ezek. xxv. 9.] 
KIRIATH-ARBA, panN-nnp. no'Xic dp^v, 
the city of jfour; from Kiriath, and yanit arWi, 
four, A city of Judah. Josh. xv. 13. 

[So caUed from its founder ArAa; but some 
think from four patriarchs here buried, whom they 
fancy to be Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Josh. xv. 54. XX. 7. called Hebron, Gen. xxiii, 
2. Josh. XX. 7. Nehem. xi. 25. 

Arba was of the race called giants, father of 
the Anakim. Josh. xiv. 15. xv. 13. xxi,. 11. 
Hiller and others think he was so called because 


he was four cubits high ; but this does not reach 
the stature of some mentioned in sacred writ. 
Heidegger, in Histor, Patriarch, tom. ii. Ex- 
ercit, 1. supposes that this terra implies perfect 
stature. So the Greeks said a four-sided man, 
for a complete man. Pluto, in Prolog . Aristotle, 
Ethic, ad Nicomach. lib, i. cap, 10. StobaBos, 
Serm, 44. They say also a four-sided body, iu 
the same intention. Suetonius has the phrase 
slatura quadrata, and Celsus corpus quadratum. 
We also say a square-built, square-set man; 
meaning one whose form indicates strength. 
Notwithstanding these authorities, I would 

& whether this name expresses any thing 
5r than a town whose sides were four-square: 
and, perhaps, its streets might cross each other at 
right angles, making a square in the centre of it.] 
KIRIATH-ARIM, ony-nnp, KnpwBwpdp, 
City of cities, or of villages; from Kiriath, and 
hir, a city ; otherwise, the city of those that 
watch; from ‘I'p hur, to watch, ^ 
fTerhaps, Kiriath of thebridges.” Ezr. ii, 25,} 
This name may serve to shew the improbability^ 

that 
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IktA the i 4 >pellatiott city of cities/’ shonld be 
composed of two words so different as Kiriath 
and arim: whereas, if we take the arm, or otrtm, 
to signify bridgei, then this name thus compounded 
imports the city of bridges, or bridge- town:” 
which is a name very common among ourselves, 
and, ipdeed, in many other languages, as du Pont, 
diux Fonts, &c.] 

KIRIATH-BAAL, Ths city of 

Mnal, or of those that command, or that possess ; 
from kiriath, end boat, a master, or huwand, 

[A city in Judah, called also Kiriath jearim. 
Josh. XV. 60. xviii. 14. Jer. xxvi. 20. Called 
also Baalah. 

Most probably this should be understood as the 


KntlATH - SEPHER, ll£Uc 

y^tafipjartitv, the city cf letters, or of the hook; 
from kiriath, a city, and IDO sepher, a Utter, 
ora book. Josh. xv. 15. Judg. i. 11. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER, otherwise I>shtr,iirtr- 
Jatk~debir (the city of words) a city in the tribe 
of Judah, afterwards ^ven to Caleb. It was 
taken by Othniel, to whom Caleb for his reward 
gave his daughter Achsah in marriage. 

[This city was so called long before Moses ; 
at least it should seem so by the manner of men- 
tioning it, which proves that books were known 
before that legislator, and that he is not the oldest 
writer that ever was, as the Fathers have asserted ; 
a character which it is to be observed he never 


city of Baal of which Baalah is the feminine 
form. Some think the **city of riches:” q, of 
Farvateo, the Hindoo goddess of wealth?] 
[KIRIATH HUZOTH, the city of squares, 
or which had many open places in it. 

It was the royal seat of Balak, king of Moab; 
end therefore may well be supposed to have had 
handsome streets, &c. Numb. xxii. 39.] 
KlRIATH-J£ARIM,C3ny-n»np,nAic£a/st;!i. 
The city of woods, or forests; from kiriath, a 
city, and '^y*jahar, a forest, A city. Josh. xv. 9. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM, or Kirjath-Baal, or 
Boole of Judah or Bela, a city of Judah on the 
confines of Bepjamin, where the ark was lodged 
for many years in the house of Abinadab ; till 
David removed it to Jerusalem. See Bala. 

[Distant one mile from JBlia, going towards 
Diospolis. 

This seems to be also Kiriath Arim, the iod 
being dropped, as the he is added. Jer. xxvi. 20.] 
KTRIATH-SANNAH, n3D-nnp. The city 
of the bush; frornmosenaA, a bush; or accord- 
ing to the Hebrew and Syriac, the city of enmity, 
A city. Josh. XV. 49. 

[By comparing the name, Sena, with the other 
names of the same place, Sepher and Dehir, we 
cannot but think, that as those have somewhat of 


assumes. It is possible the Canaanites might 
lodge their records in this city, and those mw 
monuments of antiquity which they had preserved; 
or it might be somewhat like the cities of the 
riests in Israel, the residence of the learned, or a 
ind of college.] 

[Some think this should be^ understood as de- 
noting ** the city of separations,” from the Arabic 
root sepher, of that import. 1 rather think, from 
its other name Dehir, which designates an oracle, 
that here was a seat of learning, a college, or 
university; an establishment, probably, of priests, 
for the purpose of educating the younger mem- 
bers of their body. Tlie circumstance is truly 
remarkable, because it occurs so early as the days 
of Joshua; and is evidently an establishment by 
the Canaanites, previous to the Hebrew invasion. 
It contributes, therefore, greatly to prove that the 
origin of letters was not the revelation of them 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, as some have ima- 
gined; since, beside the silence of Moses on that 
matter, we find indications of their being already 
in use elsewhere.] 

KISH, rr>p, hard, difficult; from rwp kashah: 
otherwise, straw, or forage; from ttn^p kashash: 
otlierwise cucumher ; from Ktt^p kasha. 

1. KISH, son of Abi Gibeon and Maachah, 


tacredness in them, so has this : nor is the idea 
diminished by the remark that Jehovah appeared 
to Moses is the Sena, or bush ; which word is 
used only twice, i. e. when speaking of that ap- 
pea ranoe. Exod. iii. 2, 3, 4. Deut. xxxiii. 16. 
wliat could there be coincident with the then 
current ideas of sanctity which could render this 
Sena, a bush, the proper place, or vehicle of 
divine appearance? 

Kirjatn Sannah, as our translators write this 
name, is thought by Simon to denote the city 
thoroughly purged, i. e, extremely clean : from 
the Chaldee and Arabic roots, to strain, to purify, 
which Hiller explains as denoting the city cleared 
from bad citizens: but this appears to be forced. 
Poftiibly, •* the city of the purified,” t. e. priests, 
ia more analogous.] 


1 Chron. viii. 30. 

2. Kish, son of Ner, father of king Saul, 
1 Sam. ix. 1. and 1 Chron. viii. 33. ix. 38, 39. 

3. Kish, son of Abdi, a Levite of Merari’a 
family, 2 Chron. xxix. 12. 

KISHION, hardness; from wp kashah. 
See Kish. A city of the tribe of Issachar, 
yielded to the Levites of Gershom’s family. 
Josh. xix. 20. 

[Probably the earth in the neighbourhood of this 
town was what we call astuhbom soil ; or it might 
be hard from st\ffi clays, or compactness or toughs 
ness of particles. 

But this termination atm leads to the POMU* 
bility that it may import the rigid, or stiffened 
Aun, i, e, the great progenitor, laid out at l^g^« 
as if dead, and reli^onsly lamented according^ 
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We know that Tammiu was tiios commemorated, 
and that such figures are common among the an- 
tiquities of Egypt. If this town be the same as 
that called Kaduk, i. e, sacred, I Chron. vL 57. 
then the idea of sanctity may have originated 
from some such circumstance, t. s. from ancient 
worship practised by the early inhabitants. VUU 
K16HON.I 

[KISHON, hard, or stabble, or cucumber-bed. 
From the same root as Kish : a brook ; J udith iv. 7. 

Some think this name imports curved and wind- 
ing, like the river Meander in Phrygia; and this 
they derive from the Arabic root. It is probable, 
the root of this word means stiffs, rimd, and per- 
haps, as observed on Kishion, the compound 
alludes to Aun, considered as a person, when in 
^at state : or, if it be derived from a cognate 
Hebrew root, the name for a bow (the Arabic 
root also imports to bend) it may mean the ** bend- 
ing Aun,'' beneath the weight of years ; the aged 
Aun; or, the Aun bending his bow, in which 
character he would be analogous to Apollo, the 
god of day, and to the ancient Scythian deity of 
Caucasus, &c. Vide Kishion.] 

KISHON. Judges v.21. The brook Kishon 
rises in the valley of Jezreel. It runs along this 
valley, to the south of Mount Tabor, and dis- 
charges itself into the Mediterranean at Acco, 
otherwise Ptolemais. 

KISS. There are in the Scripture style kUsee 
of friendship, adoration, homage and respect; 
kieses of peace and reconciliation. St. Paul 
speaks frequently of the kiss of peace, used 
among believers, and given by them to one ano- 
ther, as a token of charity and union, publicly, 
in their religious assemblies. Salute each other 
with an holy kiss. Rom. xvi. 15. We have 
spoken of the kiss of adoration under the word 
Adore. Joseph coming to visit his father Jacob, 
then on his death-bed, the good old man kissed 
the end of his staff of command, (says the Vul- 
gate.) Esther kissed the end of king Ahasuerus's 
sceptre, as a mark of homage. Adoravit fasti- 
^um virgee ejus. Vide LXX. in Gen. xlvii. 31. 
feth. V. 2. Ps. ii. 12. juxta Heb. The psalmist 
exhorts us, to kiss the Son of God, and acknow- 
ledge his dominion. W e kiss the text of the holy 
^pels, out of respect, and with a kind of rela- 
tive worship ; with the same spirit the converted 
adultress kissed our Saviour's feet, washed them 
with her tears, and wiped them with her hair. 
hake vii. 38. 

[Kiss. Pharaoh tells Joseph, ** Thou shelt 
be over my house; and upon thy mouth shall all 
my people kiss:** our translation reads, accord- 
ii^ to thy word shall all my people be ruled 
but places in the margin, ** at thy word shall all 
my people kiss.** Under the article Adore we 
. ka?e shewn, that, those who were said to kiss 


idols, reeSly kissed their own hands, and tomsferred 
tiie action to the idol, or professed to do it riiis 
honour ; t. e, they expressed their sense of Tene- 
ration by this action : but we read Prov. xxiv. 
26. ** The lips shall be issed that give right 
words in answer” — as this seems to express the 
same action as is referred to Joseph, it may be 
proper to examine the import of the phrase. 

It is probable, that this refers, ultimately, to 
tbe mode of kissing the roil of a decree, or writ- 
ing, which contains the orders of a soverei^ 
prince, as is still the custom in the east — t. s. tue 
written orders of Joseph should be treated with 
the same respect, by inferior officers, as those of 
the king. — The passage in Proverbs is rendered 
by LXX. Lips shall kiss tliose things that an- 
swer to right words:” — t. e. those writings — those 
decrees — which correspond to principles of equi- 
ty and justice, shall be treated with the utmost 
reverence — even to kissing. The mode of ho- 
nouring a writing from a sovereign in the east, is, 
by kissirw it, and then putting it up to the fore- 
head. On a late trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in England, in which some Mahometans 
were sworn, they honoured the Koran, on which 
they took their oaths, by this expression of 
reject. 

It deserves notice, that, occasionally, various 
parts of the fierson, were kissed, and still are, in 
the East ; probably according to the degree of in- 
timacy of tbe parties, or to their relative stations 
— as the lips — the hands — the feet — the garments 
— the earth where the feet had trod, &c. — and in 
many instances, things sent by a superior to an 
inferior. So Isaac says to his son, Come near 
and kiss me,” Gen. xxvii. 26; so, Joseph fell on 
his father's face, and kissed it, Gen. I. 1. so, Joab 
took Amasa by the beard, to kiss it, 2 Sam. xx. 9. 
{Vide Fragments, No. xcni.) and so, the wo- 
man kissed the feet of Christ, Luke vii. 45.] 

[We should remark also that not only men who 
were related kissed each other, as Laban kissed 
Jacob, Gen, xxix. 14, and Esau kissed Jacob, 
Gen. xxxiii. 4. and Joseph kissed all his brethren, 
but Samuel kissed Saul, 1 Sam. x, 1. as a token 
of respect to the king elect; in like manner, 
when the Son is declared king, Psalm li. 12. tbe 
kings and judges of the earth are directed to kies 
him: no doubt to shew their submission, venera- 
tion, and affection. Jonathan and David kieud 
each other, 1 Sam. xx. 41 . and, ** Absalom kissed 
any man — of whatever rank, or situation — that 
came nigh to him,” 2 Sam. xv. 5. This cus- 
tom long continued : for ** tbe brethren fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him,” Acts xv. 37. This 
accounts, very easily, for the custom of Ae kies 
of peace, among tbe primitive Christians; which, 
however it might seem to us, to be unadvisable, 
was in those days esteemed merely as a mode 

of 
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of expressing aflectionate honour. It should be 
remembered, that the senses sat apart in Jewish, 
and in Christian, places of worship; notwithstand- 
ing which, the heathen took occasion from the 
use of this salutation, to raise reports injurious 
to Christian purity; and it did not therefoie long 
continue to be practised in public assemblies. 
Most probably it was gradually relinquished; but, 
there is some reason to tbiiik it continued among 
several of the sects denominated heretics: where 
it gave occasion to the same reports of promiscu- 
ous embraces, as it hud done when in general use 
among Christians. This is the most liberal way 
of accounting for reported behaviour so utterly 
inconsistent with ajiy reception of the Christian 
doctrine.] 

KITE, a bird of prey, Hebrew nKl Daah; 
in Latin Milvus: some tianslate this word Mag- 
pye ; and others Vulture. The Hebrew i>aa/t, 
signjfles to Jly, The Kite flies veiy swiftly and 
very high. Muses places it among the unclean 
bir^. Lev. Ki. 14. 

KITHL18H, liy briD, KofloXiv, wall; fromVna 
cathal: according to tiie Syriac and Hebrew, a 
troop of lions: accoi'dinglo the Syriac, squeezing 
to the lion, A city of Judah, Josh. xv. 40. 

KITRON, ]riDp, Kerpwv, Vulgate, cetron, 
bonds: otherwise, he that perfumes, that makes 
to smoke ; from •.top cetar, to burn incense: otlier- 
wise, the song of him that is weary ; from Dip 
cut, to be weary, and mi ranah, a song, A city 
of Zebulun, wliich that tribe could nut take from 
the Canaanites. Judges i. 30. 

[From the Syriac, a knot, 

Simon thinks this imports ‘‘extremely small.” 

Possibly this name, in composition, alludes to 
“ the Aun of fumigation,” i, e, the object of wor- 
ship paid by incense, and other perfumes : as was 
the custom in ancient rites, and still is in the 
East. Compare the plate of Mount Taurus, i. e. 
Mount Bull. 

Kitron, Judges i. 2P, 30. is Sippor, (i. e, Sep- 
phoris) says Bab. Mcgill, ful. 0. 1 . 

Sepphoris, says Josephus, was a very strong 
place, and the greatest city in Galilee. De Belt, 
lib, iU. cap. 3, It is noted in the Talmuds for 
being a university : wherein taught Rabbi Judah 
the Hoiy, who died here.] 

KITrlM, ca‘n3, K/toi, they that bruise; from 
r^^cathath: otherwise, yoW,- from canD cs/Aem.* 
othe rwise^ colour ing. 

KITTIM, son-of Javan, and grandson to Noah. 
He peopled Macedonia. Josephus by Kitfim 
understands the Isle of Cyprus ; others the Isle 
of Chios; others Cilicia; others Achaia, But 
the author of the first Book of Maccabees under- 
stands it of the Macedonians; for he calls Alex- 
ander, King of the Kitiims, and says, that Per- 
seus, King of the Kittim was overcome by the 


Romani. Daniel speaks of the ships of the Kii- 
tims, which Bochart thinks refers to the Roman 
fleet; presuming that Kittim signifles liaK, It 
is true Daniel speaks in this place of the Roman 
fleet, but he cafu it the fleet of the Kit tims, be- 
cause it lay in the harbours of Macedonia, when 
it departed to attack Antioohus, under the conduct 
of Cuius Popilius ; and of this event Daniel was 
speaking in the passajge cited by Boebart: thus 
the fleet of the Kit tims and Macedonia was in 
fact, tlie Roman fleet also. 

K^ilVES oi Stone, used in oirenmeision. See 
Stone. 

TO KNOW. I know 4hee by name, Exod. 
xxxiii. 12, 17. 1 know tlice very particularly, I 
know well who thou art: thou art my peculiar 
seivant, whom I have named. God apekka thus 
to Moses. Otherwise ; 1 have called the to my 
service by thy name. 

To know: kill every woman that hath known 
man: Numb. xxxi. 17. All married women; ail 
who are not virgins. Thus, — Adam cognovit 
uxoremsuam; — Ft9*tifn non cognosco; — Rex non 
cognovit earn. These expressions describe in a 
modest manner the act of marriage. 

To know the Lotd, Jer. xxxi. 34. to know the 
way and judgments of the Lord : And in a con- 
trary sense, they have not known the Lord, nor 
his ways, lloseu xiii. 4, &c. does not signify 
a mere speculative knowledge, but a practice 
knowledge, accompanied with pious actions, and 
obedience. The Ox knuwetli his master, but 
Israel doth not know him. Isaiah i. 3, 

/ did know thee in the Wilderness, Hosea xiii. 
6. 1 chose thee for my people, and gave my law 
to thee in the wilderness. > ou only have I known 
of all the families of the Earth, Amos iii. 
Ton only have I taken for m\ people. They 
have made princes, and 1 knew it not, Hosea 
viii, 4. Tliey have set themselves over my 
people without my [approval] mission or consent. 

1 do not know thee, 1 know^ not uho thou art 
that is to say, I have nothing to do w'lth thee, 1 
treat thee as a stranger, as an indiflerent person, 
as one whom I have never seen. 

To know denotes frequently the contemplation 
of any thing with approbation, esteem and friend- 
ship. The Lord kiiowelh the ways of the righte- 
ous, Ps. i. 6. The Lord knoweth. the days of the 
upright, Ps. xxxvii. 18. The Lord knoweth ike 
ways which are on the right hand; he approves, 
he loves them, Prov. iv. 27, [The author cites 
from the Vulgate, wheiein the 27th verse is in- 
serted with additions copied by the trandator 
from the Septuagint, which are not in the He- 
brew ; that concludes, os the English version does, 
with, remove thy foot from eviL} 

knowledge. God planted in Paradise, 

the tree of knowledge of good and evil; t. e* of 

the 
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Uie kMmUdgt o( all things; for to know go^ 
Slid 6vil signifios a gonoral knowUdgt, at least in 
morals. Some are of opinion that this trei of 
kntwhdgt was different from the tree of life; and 
that Eve was seduoed to eat the fruit of know- 
kdge, by the hope of becoming a little deity, 
abounding with light and knowledat; ye sheUl he 
us yods, knowing oood and evil, Gen. iii. 5. 

The Lord is a Ood o/’knowledge, says Hannah, 
I Sam. ii. 3. in her thanksgiving sona : He sees, 
perceives, and knows every thing; the past, the 
present, and tlie future, lie open to his \ iew ; he 
penetrates our deepest thougnts, and most con- 
cealed inclinations. 

Thy knowledge. Lord, is infinitely too high for 
me, / cannot attain unto it, Psahn cxxxix. 6. 
It would not only be ridiculous for man to pretend 
to equal tlie knowledge of God, but even to believe 
that he can form a just idea of it. We may easily 
apprehend, that our notice of things is very limit- 
ed and imperfect, whereas tlie knowledge of God 
is without defect; but to attempt to learn its ex- 
tent, is to aim at numbering the drops of water 
in the sea. 

The knowledge of God, — of salvation, — of the 
saints, may denote those serious and useful 
notices of religious things, which guide us to God 
and holiness ; or the knowledge which is given 
and inspired by God, and has things holy for its 
object. 

There is no knowledge or wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest — in the other life: £ccl. ix. 
10. Those qualities of wise and learned which 

f >rocure you some honour and reputation in this 
ife, will disappear at death. There will then be 
no question, but of a religious life and holiness. 
Those are the only advantages at the hour of 
death. It may be taken likewise as an objection 
offered by libertines, Let us enjoy present plea- 
sure, for every thing perishes with the body ; in 
the other life there will be neither work, nor rea- 
son, nor wisdom, nor knowledge,'"' 

Knowledge puffeth up, hut charily edifieth, 

I Cor. viii. 1 . The knowledge of speculative and 
useless things, which tend only to gratify curiosity 
and vanity, which contribute, neither to our own 
salvation nor to our neighbour's, neither to the 
public good, nor to God’s glory ; such knowledge 
IS much more dangerous than profitable. The 
true science is that of salvation, the best employ- 
ment of our knowledge is in sanctifying ourselves, 
tn glorifying God, and in edifying our neighbour; 
this is the only sound knowledge, 

8t, Paul says, that he was rude in speech, hut 
not ta knowled^; hxs knowledge was not ostenta- 
tious, imposing on others with pompous, sublime 
and eloquent discourses; but was humble, solid, 
alevaled, pare, and suited to the capacity of those 
who heard him with holy dispositions, and with 
VoL. n. Eddt. IV, 


the desire of being truly edified and instnioted. 

Our Saviour reproaches the Phariseu mtk 
kitving taken away the key of knowledge, and 
neither entering in themselves, nor suffering 
others to enter into the kingdom of heaven, Luke 
xi. 52. The Pharisees made particular profes- 
sion of studying the law. They passed for the 
most learned of the Jews. They could not en- 
dure that others should bo in any reputation for 
learning. In a word, they seized on the key of 
knowledge; but what did they do witli it? lliey 
did notlive the better for it ; they did not enter 
info the kingdom of heaven: their lives were no- 
thing but ostentation and hypocrisy. The tradL 
tions, wherewith they had overloaded the law, 
were rather a corruption than a fair explanation 
of the will of God. So that they not only did 
not, themselves, follow the way which leads to the 
kingdom of heaven, but they led others out of it 
hy bad explanations. 

[Knowledge. To consider this word fully, 
would make a very extensive article : sometimes 
it imports — to understand — to have acquired in- 
formation respecting a subject. 

Knowledge implies discernment, judgment, dis- 
cretion: the power of discrimination. 

Knowledge may be partial ; we see but in part, 
we know but In part. 1 Cor. xiii. 9. 

To have ascertained by experiment, Gen. xxii. 

It implies, discovery, detection ; by the law is 
the knowledge of sin, Horn. iii. 20, 

Knowledge, natural, is acquired by the senses, 
b} sight, hearing, feeling, &c. : by reflection ; by 
proper use of of our reasoning powers ; by natu- 
ral genius ; dexterity improved by assiduity and 
cultivation into great skill. So of husbandry,^ 
Isai. xxviii. 36. of art and elegance, Exod, xxxv, 
31. iu the instance of Bezaleel. 

Knowledge, spiritual, is the gift of God ; but 
be improved by study, consideration, &,c. 

The priests’ lips should keep knowledge, Mai. 
ii. 7. not keep it to themselves, but keep it in 
store for others : to communicate knowledge is the 
way to preserve it. 

Knowledge is spoken of as an emblematical 
person, as riches, and treasures, as excellency, 
and as the gift of God. 

Knowledge does not always add to the happi- 
ness of its possessor ; but too often he that in- 
creaseth knowledge incrcasetli sorrow, Eccl. i. 18. 

God is the source, and fountain of knowledge ; 
He knows all things; at all times, and in alt 
places. Jesus Christ is possessed of universal 
knowledge ; knows the bo^ of man, and wliat- 
ever appertains to bis mediatorial kingdom. Men 
know progressively ; and ought to follow on ta 
know the liord : what we know not now we may 
know hereafter. Holy angels know in a manner 
D murh 
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much tupenor to man ; and, occa»ionally, reveal 
part of their knowUdge to man. Unholy angels 
m^know many things, of which man is ignorant. 

The ^eat discretion of life, and of godliness, 
is, to discern what is desirable to be known, and 
what is best unknown : lest the knowledge of 
** good lost and evil got,” as in the case of our 
first parents, should prove the lamentable source 
of innumerable evils. 

Knowledge of God is indispensable, self know- 
ledge is important, knowledge of others is desi- 
rable; to be too knowing in worldly matters is 
often accessory to sinful knowledge; the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ is a mean of 
escaping the pollutions which are in the world ; 
workers of iniquity have no knowledge; no pro- 
per conviction of the divine presence. Some 
men are brutish in their knowledge ; e. gr. he 
who knows that a wooden image is but a shape- 
ly-formed stump of a tree, yet worships it : he 
boasts of his deify; which, in fact, is an instance 
of his discernment degrading even to brutality. 
Some are wicked in their knowledge, ** knowing 
the depths of Satan, as they speak.” Rev. ii. 
20. Strange indeed ! that men should boast of 
what is to their detriment, and pride tliemselves 
on knowing that — the absence of which were 
their greatest felicity ! 

no more— 

Whore Ignorance is blisi 
'Ti» folly to be wise.] 

KOHATII, rinp, congregation ; from mp 
kavah; otherwise to; from CDDp Arawof.* 

otherwise to make blunt; fromnnp kahali: other- 
wise, obedience; from np» jakah, to obey, 

KOHATH, son of Levi, and father of Amram, 
Jehar, Hebron and Uzziel, Gen. xlvi. 11. Ko- 
haiKs family was appointed to carry the ark and 
sacred vessels of the tabernacle, while Israel 
marched through the wilderness. £xod. vi. 18. 
Numb. iv. 4, 5, 6, &c. 

KOHELETH, n^np, Vulgate, Ecclesiastes; 
Eccles. i. 1. the preacher: otherwise, he [sAc] 
who assembles. 

KOLAIAH, rt’V^p, KioXtia. The voice of the 
Lord; fiom Vip kol, a wicc, and T^^jah, the Lord. 
A man’s name, Nebeni. xi. 7. Also, the father of 
Ahah, Jerem. xxix. 21. 

KORAH, nnp, bald, frozen, icy; from nnp 
karak, or kerek. Son of Jzhar, Exod. vi. 21. 

1. KORAH, son of Esau and Aholibaimib, 
succeeded Kenaz in part of the kingdom of 
Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 15, 16. 

2. Korah, {Vide Dathan and Abiram,) 
son of Jehar, and head of the Korifes, a cele- 
brated family among the Levites. Korah being 
dissatisfied with the rank he held among the sons 
of Levi, and envying the authority of Moses and 


Aaron, formed a party against them ; wherein he 
engaged Dathan, Abiram, and On, with two hun- 
dred and fifty of the principal Levites, Numb, 
xvi. 1-3, &c. Korah, at the head of these rebels, 
complained to Moses and Aaron, that they arro- 
gated to themselves all authority over the people 
of the Lord. Moses, falling with his face upon 
the earth, answered them: “ Let every one of you 
take his censer, and to-morrow he shall put in- 
cense into it; and offer it before the Lord ; and 
he shall be acknowledged priest whom the Lord 
shall choose and approve.” 

The next day Korah with two hundred and 
fifty of his faction, presenting themselves with 
their censers, the glory of the Lord appeared 
visibly over the tabernacle; and a voice was heard 
** Separate yourselves from among this congre- 
gation, that I may consume them in a moment'' 
Moses and Aaron hereupon falling with their 
fac.es to the ground, said, O God, the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, shall one man sin, and wilt 
thou be wrath with all the congregation i And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Command all the 
people lo depart from about the tents of Korah. 
Dathan, and Abiram. When the people were 
retired, Moses said. If these men die the common 
death of all men, then the Lord hath not sent me; 
but if the earth open and swallow them up alive, 
then ye shall know tliat they have blasphemed 
the Lord. As soon as he had s})oken, the earth 
opened, and swallowed them up, with what be- 
longed to them. 

But one thing which added to this surprising 
wonder, was, that when Korah was thus swal- 
lowed up in the earth, his sons were preserved. 
We do not know the year when the death of 
Korah and his companions happened. The son.s 
of Korah continued as before, to serve in the 
tabernacle of the Lord. David appointed them 
their office in the temple, to guard the doors, and 
sing praises. Several psalms are inscribed to them, 
under the name of Korah: the 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, and the 84, 85, 86, 87 ; in all eleven. 

The Mahometans have several traditions re- 
lating to Korah, which it may be proper to pro- 
duce here, though no great account is to be made 
of them: They say, Korah, theycalliiCariini, 
was the son of Masaab, cousin-geman to Moses. 
Moses seeing he was poor, taught him chemistry, 
by which he acquired such immense riches, that 
forty camels were necessary to carry his gold and 
silver. Some assert, that he had severaJ camels 
loaded only with the keys of his strong boxes. 

M uses having commanded the Israelites to pay 
the tythe of all their fortunes, KoraJi refnsea to 
obey him, he even rebelled against his benefactor, 
and spread several calumnies against him, which 
destroyed almost all his authority with the people. 

Moses 
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lioses hereupon complained to God, who per* 
mitted him to punish Korah as he should think 
proper. He therefore cursed him, and com- 
manded the earth to open and swallow him up ; 
which was immediately ei^ecuted. 

The Mahometans ^d another tradition, that 
Korah, seeing his treasure sunk under ground, 
then that his tent was swallowed up, after that his 
famil y, and lastly discerning hiiuseli' to be already 
engulphed up to his knees in the earth, begged 
of Moses four several times to pardon him ; but 
found him inflexible. Some time after, God ap- 
peared to this prophet, and said to him : Thou 
couldest not forgive Korah, though he four times 
desired it of thee ; had he addressed himself to 
me once only, I should not have refused him niy 
pardon. 


KOBJE, mip. Ho that hiada, or calls; or jMir- 
iridas; from nnp korah, or kor$. Father of 
Sballum, 1 Chron. ix. 19. 2 Cbron. xxx. 14. 

KORITES, C 3 »mp, KopiVrti, or KoriahiUs, 
The children of Kora; from mp korach, as 
before. 

KOZEBAH, a city of Moab, See Kbb. I Chr. 
iv. 22. or Kiahi the son of Abdi, 

KUSIIAIAH, Kooaiag, his hardnasa; 

his importunity; from nitp Kaahah, and the pro- 
noun 1 o, hia: otherwise, the chaining of tha Lord; 
from jakaah, chaining, and n*jah, the Lord, 
KUSHAIAH, or AisAi, son of Abdi, and 
father of Ethan, a Levite of Merari’s family, 
1 Chron. xv. 17. A singer; he stood always 
before the ark. 1 Chron. vi. 44. 


L 


T AADAH, mp\/ar ornament, or for to pass; 

from the preposition b I, for, and rny hadah, 
ornament, or passage: otherwise, ybr witnessing, 
or for spoiling; from the same preposition, and 
hud, to witness, &c. Son of Sbelah, and 
father of Mareshah, of Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 21. 

LA AD AN, ]iyb,for pleasure: from the pre- 
position b, for, and ]‘Ty hadan, pleasure: or for 
ornament, or for witness: otherwise, he that de- 
vours judgment; from plV laah, to devour, and pi 
dun, judgment : according to the Syriac, accord- 
ing to time, 

LA AD AN, son of Gershon, 1 Chron. xxiii. 7, 
8. — xxvi. 21. 

LABAN, pV. white: otlierwise, a brick, 

LABAN, son of Bethuel, and grandson of 
Nahor, brother to Rebekoh, and father to Rachel 
and Leah. When Jacob came into Mesopotamia, 
A. M. 2245, ante A. D. 1759, he was well re- 
ceived by uncle Laban. Gen. xxviii, Ac, 
A month after his arrival, Lahan said to him. 
Must you, because you are my nephew, serve me 
without recompence? Jacob proposed to serve 
him seven years, for his youngest daughter, 
Rachel; and Lahan consentea. (Many are of opi- 
nion, that Jacob served him seven years, before 
he married Rachel; but others assert the con- 


trary. Jacob was then seventy years of age.) 
Jacob said to Laban, Give me my wife, for my 
time IS accomplished. Lahan therefore made a 
wedding feast, but conveyed Leah into Jacob’s 
chuuiber, so that Jacob did not detect the fraud. 
The next morning he complained sharply of it : 
Laban replied, that it was unlawful to marry the 
younger daughter before the elder; but if ho 
would serve seven years more, he would gpve him 
Rachel; to this Jacob consented. Vide Frag- 
ments, No. exxvi. 

When Jacob had spent fourteen years in the 
service of Laban, he was desirous to retnm to 
Canaan : but Lahan wishing to continue him in 
his service, said, “Ask what wages you please.’* 
Jacob demanded all the young which his flocks 
should produce that were of a brown colour, 
spotted and speckled : t. e, that seemed least de- 
sirable for their wool, and their fleece. To this 
Lahan agreed; and committed all that were 
spotted and of divers colours, to the keeping of 
his own sous ; fearing, in all probability, lest 
Jacob should by mixture of spotted sheep and 
goats, produce cattle of divers colours. 

After staying twenty years with Lahan, Jacob 

E erceiving that his father-in-law did not regard 
im with the same kindness as formerly, resolved 
D 2 to 
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lo depart without Laban's knowledge, who pur- 
sued him, and overtook him at Mount-Gilead. 
God appeared over-ni^ht to Lahan^ and forbad 
him to treat Jacob with harshness; so that he 
only complained of his flight — of his not giving 
him the comfort of embracing his daughters and 
^and-children, and of conducting them on their 
journey with cbearful music. But on the subject 
of stealing his gods, or Teraphim (See Tkra- 
PHIM) he remonstrated with vehemence; and 
Jacob agreed, that the culprit should be put to 
death ; not knowing that R^hel was that person. 
Laban searched all the tents of Jacob in vain: 
for Rachel concealed these images under her. 
See Raohkl. 

Jacob in his turn remonstrated with Laban on 
his conduct past, and present. Tjohan answered, 
‘^Behold my daughters and my grand-children! 
A.1I your family is as dear to me as my own. Let us 
make a covenant together, and set up a monument 
of it.” (Firfc Fragments, No. cxxix.) They 
swore therefore reciprocal friendship and alliance: 
La&an called this pile of stones Jo^ar-tSa/iarfi/t^u, 
** the heap of testimony Jacob called it Galeed, 
** the heap of witness,” (^ach according to his 
language, Laban, using the Chaldee. Having 
offered sacrifice, they ate and drank together; 
and the next morning Laban look leave of his 
daughters and grand-sons, and returned to Uaran. 
This is all we know of him. 

[LABAN, the moon ; whitefiess ; incense. 

A city of the priests in Judah, Josh. xv. 42. 
where it is written in the English translation, 
Libnah. It is also thought by some to be the 
Lihnah of Josh. x. 29. Vide Libnah. 

This name occurs Deut. i. 1. and probably is 
derived from the whiteness of the sand, or earth, 
in its district. I should not think it to be the 
same as Libnah, because Libnah appears to be 
too far distant west of Paran : and several places 
in the desert, or on its borders, might be while 
in their appearance, whether their soil were 
chalky or not.] 

LABOSARDACH or LaborosoarcJiod, king 
of Babylon, son of Neriglissar, he reigned nine 
ntonths; according to Berosus. (He was slain 
by his own people, and succeeded by Nabo- 
nidas, says Berosus; or Nabannidoch, according 
to Abydenus ; or Labynitus, according to Hero- 
dotus.) Many are of pinion, that mis is the 
Belshazzar of Daniel. The succession of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s sons is extremely perplexed. See 
NlOLlBSAR. 

LABOUR, is sometimes used for sin, iniquity, 
falsehood, or for the punishment of sin : «. ar. 
sub lingua ^us labor Si dolor. Psalm x. 7. under 
his tongue ungodliness and sorrow; according to 
Heb, [md Eng.} mischief and iniguitg, ox vanity: 


He tbitiks only of doing mischief, of ii\jnring and 
afflicting his neighbour. Psalm Iv. 11. Labor 
in medio ejus ^ injustitia ; sin and injustioe are 
in the midst of the city. Psalm cxli. 9. Labor 
labiorum ipsorum operiet eos. Let the mischief 
of their own lips cover them: Let the punishment 
of their sin, of their evil discourses, fall upon 
them. Isaiah lix. 4. Conceperunt labor em Si 
peperunt iniquitatem: Tlie^ have conceived mis- 
chief, and brought forth iniquity. These words 
were in a manner proverbial : they occur in Psal. 
vii. 14. and Job xv. 36. Habakuk i. 3. Quare 
ostendisti mihi iniquitatem Si laborem: i. e. ini- 
quity and the crimes of the wicked. [The Latin 
labor may answer to our English word trou BLE.] 

Labour is used for any kind of misfortune, or 
fatigue, or trouble. Nosti omnem laborem qiu 
apprehendit nos. Numb. xx. 14: all the evils 
which we have suffered. Narravit universum la- 
borem qui accidissei eis in itinere ; Exod. xviii. 
8 : the uneasiness which attended their journey. 

Labour is also taken for the fruit of labour. 
Psalm cv. 44. Lahores populurum possedcrunt : 
they possessed the labours of the people. And 
elsewhere, let strangers spoil his labour, und 
the first fruits of their labours ; i. e. whal they 
have acquired by their labour. 

Labour is sometimes used for the uneosines.^ 
we give others. Labor labiorum ipsorum operiet 
eos. Ps. cxli. 9. The mischief they do others will 
fall upon themselves ; or, the pain occasioned by 
their evil discourses and calumnies will over- 
whelm them. Labor stuUorum affliget eos. Ec- 
cles. X. 15. The wicked shall be punished with 
those very evils which they design for others. 
And Ps. xciv. 20, Numquid adharet tibi sedes mi- 
quitaiis, qui finals laborem in prac^to? Shall 
tlie throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
which frameth mischief, iniquity, by its precepts? 
for the Hebrew reads finget in the third person, 
and not fingis. The throne of iniquity are the 
wicked, they who abuse the power which God 
hath put into their hands ; they frame mischief by 
a law, they overwhelm the weak with their autho- 
rity ; they afflict, ogress them. 

Labour. See Gen, iii. 17, 18, 19. Psalm 
cxxvii. 1, 2, 3, 4. Prov. vi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Ecclus. xxix. 28, 29, 30, 31. Acts xviii. 1, 2, 3, 
4.— XX. 33, 34, 35. And 1 Thes. xi. 9, 10, &c. 

LACEDEMONIANS, AaKdalpovtc. the lake 
of deemons; a Greek compound of Aoicicoc* lake, 
and 8o^ovtc» demons, or genii [good, or bad] : 
otherwise 

LACEDiEMON, otherwise called Sj^ta, a 
celebrated and very ancient city in the Pelopon- 
nesus : said to have been first called Lelegia, 
from Lelex, its first king, thought to be contem- 
porary with Creon and Enchthonius. It after- 
war da 
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Wards took the name of Laced^mm from XpOM- 
daemon, son of Jupiter and Semeie: lastly, that 
of Spttrta, from queen Sparta^ wife to Latt^ 
dtemon. 

The Lacedtemonians were always distinguished 
by their valour. Lycurgns formed their govern* 
ment, and gave them laws. He settled a council 
composed of thirty-two, of whom the king was 
the first: but this council could conclude no* 
thing without the consent of the people. Many 
of Lycurgus’ laws resemble those of Moses; e. 
equality in partition of laiids, respect to old men 
and magistrates, frugality, abhorrence of drunken- 
ness and intemperance. The Spartans brought 
up their sons and even their daughters in the la- 
borious exercises of war; they inspired them with 
a love of liberty and independence; they spoke 
little ; and said much in few words. The Laconic 
style became a proverb for its brevity. 

Tlie intercourse between the Jews and Lacc~ 
diemonianSy does not appear to have been esta- 
blished till the time of the Maccabees, when 
Jonathan Maccahosus having sent deputies to 
Home, directed them also to Loc^dfemon, Macc.vii. 

It was probably ArcuSy or Arius I. king of 
J^cedeetkony who wrote to Onias I. high-priest 
of the Jews. This prince was certainly contem- 
porary with 'Onias, and history agrees with this 
opinion. The beginning of Onias I. we fix to 
A. M. 3682, his death to 3702. 

As to the relation between the Jews and Luce* 
d<tmonian8y it may be proper to remark, first, 
that according to tlie Greek text, the Xoce- 
d^monians first wrote to the Jews, that they had 
discovered their relationship in some old books, 
ha> ing had the patriarch Abraham, for their 
common father. The Jews, though proud of their 
noble origin, did not reject this pretention of 
the Laeeditmonians. We have Anus’s letter to 
Onias, but not Onias’s answer to Anns; it ap- 
pean however, by the sequel, that bdth people 
maintained their alliance and relation. 

The high-priest Jason being obliged to quit 
Judasa, his country, and Arabm, whither he had 
retired, went to Lacedesmon, and there desired 
protection. 2 Macc. v. 9. The high-priest 
Jonathan, brother to Judas Maocabmus, wrote 
to people and senate of Lacadamon, to renew 
their ancient alliance ; 2 Macc. xii. 6. Their 
relation was not contested. Itmnst he confessed, 
nevertheless, that if this were founded only on 
the documents remaining in Scripture, or in pro- 
fane authors, their belief was ill ground^. 
But they might at that time have in their posses- 
sion proofs and documents which are unknown 
to ns. 

Some have advanced, that Ehal son of Joktan, 
Gen. X. 29. (Vide t^ntd Scai, lib. iii. 


p. 382.) was the same with Ehahu^ fhtiier uf 
Tyndaama, and grandfather of Castor, Pollux, 
and Helena ; but chronology rejects tiiis opinion ; 
and besides, this would not prove that the Ircics* 
dmmoniana and Jews had Abraham for their com- 
mon father, since JEhcd is six or seven genera- 
tions older than Abraham, 

Others believed ( O, Thom, sou aUus in Lihh, 
Macc.) that the Lafdmrnomano sprung from 
Hagar, or Ketnrah, by Abraham; but this is mere 
coigecture. Grotius imagines, that the Lacede- 
monians being descended from the Dorians, aud 
the Dorians from the Pelusgians, who were ori- 
ginally of countries ac(jacent to Syria or Arabia, 
it has been inferred tiiat the Lacedamionians and 
the Jews were of the same race: this is one of 
those agreeable opinions which will not abide 
rigid examination. 

Eutychius patriarch of Alexandria, deduces 
this relation from Esau's side: He believes, that 
Esau married not only Canuanite women, but, 
likewise Greek women; hence the alliance be- 
tween the Jews and Greeks: but this supposed 
marriage is altogether gratuitous, 

Some derive it from Cadmus, who being a 
PhoBuician, and coming into Greece with some 
Arabians, occasioned tliis report. The foundation 
of the city of hacedemon is attributed to Cadmus, 
and the etymology of the name S^rta, which 
signifies sown, is borrowed from Cadmus’s having 
sown the serpent’s teeth, which sprung up men. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that a multitude of 
strangers settling in Egypt, and beginning to 
change the laws and customs, tho natives drove 
them out; part of them withdrew into Greece 
under the conduct of Danaus and Cadmus ; others, 
having Moses at their head, made themselves mas- 
ters of Judsa, which at that time was desolate. 
Here arises a coqjecture concerning the common 
^^njrin of the Laesdamonians and Jews. 

The foundation of Sparta is by some authors 
attributed to a man named Sparton, who accom- 
panied Bacchus in his wars and travels; others 
assign it to Spartus son of Phoroneus. Some 
think that this Sparton, Bacchus’s companioni 
was a Jew; if this were well proved, it might sup- 
port the assertion that the Jews and Lacedemo- 
nians were derived from the same father. But 
Pausanias remarks, ( Corinth,) that Xheljiicedemo- 
nians knew of no such mon, and did net acknow- 
le^e him to be the founder of their city. 

The ancients believed, that the Jfews were 
originally of the isle of Crete. This opinion was 
common in the time of Tacitus: Jutueos Crsta 
insula profugos novissme Lnhie insedisse, ko. 
Tacit. Hist. lib. v. initio. The name of Mount 
Ida, is not very different from that of Juda; the 
Idet not much unlike ludeei; the river Jarden 

resembles 
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reaemblei in name the Jordan of Paleitine; the 
lawa of the Cretana given by Minoa, thoae of the 
Lacedamoniam by Lycurgua, resemble those of 
the Jews by Moses: all this in remote antiquity. 
The Cretaiis sent colonies into Palestine: The 
Philistines were originally Cretans. Lycurgus, 
the Laoedcsmonian legislator, long dwelt in Crete, 
and borrowed his laws from thence. Ail this might 
contribute to the belief, that the Jews and La^- 
dajnonians were of the same origin. 

Josephus, Aniiq. lib, xii. c. 5. took the passage 
of Jonathans letter to the senate of Lacedttmon 
in a sense different from that in the Maccabees. 
These books import, that, Albeit we need none of 
these things, for that we have the holy hooks oj 
Scripture to comfort us, Josephus makes Jona- 
than say, that the Jews, wanted not the testimony 
of strangers to be persuaded, that the Jews and 
Spartans were brethren, having the sacred writ- 
ings in their hands which furnished them with 
proofs of it, S^c, This explanation of Josephus is 
followed by many interpreters; hut where are 
these passages of Scripture, which demonstrate 
this relation.^ — except we suppose, what is very 
uncertain, that the Lacedaemonians descended from 
the Edomites or Ishinaelites. 

LACIIISH, she walks, she goes; from 
jalac, and W* jesh, to he: otherwise, who exists of 
himself; from the pronoun Dr, and the preposition 

and W^jesh, to he, to exist. 

LACHISJI, a city south of.Tudah, Josh. ‘23. 
— XV. 39. Eusebius and Jerom mention a village 
called Lachish, seven miles from Eleuthoropolis, 
south: Sennacherib besieged Lachish, but did not 
take it. 2 Kings xviii. 17 ; xix. 8. ‘2 Chr. xxxii. 9. 

[It was buul by Kelioboum, 2 Chron. xi. 9, 
Simon thinks it imports ** to the terror,*’ i, e, of the 
enemy.] 

LAD, vide Child, A^iuth. 

LAEL, bnb, to God himself , or to the strong and 
mighty; from the piepi».sition b I, to, and !?K el, 
God: or the strong, 

LAHAD, inV, who praises or gives commenda- 
tion; from nyjadah, to praise. 

LAHMI, »Dn^, Aayrui, or Bethlehemite, My 
bread, or my war; the same as lechem, and the 
pronoun >i, my. 

LAHMAS, or Lahmam, CDDn^, Aapude* their 
bread, or their tear; (see Lehrm,) and the pro- 
noun D am, theirs, A town of JudnJi. Josh. xv. 40. 

LAISH, or Lkshbm, w*b, lion, 

LAISH, or Laisa, Itotte^s. A city, Isaiah 
X.30. 

LAISH, father of Phulti. Sam. xxv. 44. 

S A region in Asher, acejuired b) the tribe of Dan. 
led ban, Joshua vix. 47. Judges xviii. 29. 
otherwise Leshem-Dan, 

LaisHA, mentioned Isaiah x. 30. may, or may 
not, be the Laish of Dan. The prophet commandis 


the daughter of Gallim to lift up her voice, so that 
it may be heard to a distance; but whether to so 
great a distance as Dan, may be doubted. Indeed, 
It does not appear for what pu^ose her screams 
should be heard so far off: but it this LcUsh were 
a town nearer to Geba, Gibeah, and the other 
places mentioned, then this alarm might be intend- 
ed to reach Laish, for the purpose of inducing its 
inhabitants to join in the general flight. 

Hiller thinks the name Laish is transposed, and 
is properly Shit, tranquillity, stillness, whence Shi- 
loh, That the place was esteemed secure is evi- 
dent from Judges xviii. 7. 10. 27. Simon inclines 
to deduce it from the Arabic, signifying a bound, 
or confinement. 

Perhaps lions had descended frequently from 
some parts of Lebanon to this spot : whence it 
might take its name. Or, might some hill in this 
place be thought to resemble a lion coucliant, as 
the Lion’s Mountain, at the Cape of Good Hope? 
Vide C^KARKA PiiiLiPiM, and Lfhanon.] 

LAIS, or Lesem, otherwise Paneas, afterwards 
Ccesarea Philippi, and lastly Neronias, Man} 
suppose it was the same as Dan, But Dan was 
different from Lesem and Paneas. Dan was four 
miles from Paneas, towards Tvie. SeePANEAW. 

LAKE. There wen* lli reo chief /al'es in Judea; 
the lake Asphalt ites, flu* lake of Tiberias, and the 
lake Semecnon: also, towards Eg} pt, the lake Sir- 
bon. Besides these, some pools were also called 
lakes: as that of Cendervia, whence the little 
river Beleus flowed, east of Ptoleniais, that near 
Caesarea Palestine; the lake Phiala, at the fool 
of Libunus; the lake Jazer, and that of Hesebon 
beyond Jordan. Isaiab, xxii. 11. speaks likewise 
of a lake which Manasseh caused to be made, 
betweeu the two walls of Jerusalem. 

The lake Ashan, mentioned 1 Sam. xxx. 30. 
was probably near the city of Ashan, which be- 
longed to Judoli. See Joshua xv. 42. l*hc He- 
brew reads Cor Ashan, the town of Ashan, It 
was given first to Judah, and afterwards to8imeou, 
Joshua xix. 7. St. Jerom read Bebor-Asan, in 
Lacu Asaw,” instead of Becor-Asan. 

Locus is often used for a cistern. Consider the 
hole of the lake from whence ye were taken out, 
savs Isaiah, li. 1. i. e, the covenant of your fathers 
and motliers. And as their tombs were generally 
excavations in rocks, or under ground, wherein 
the bodies of the dead were disposed in niches. 
Scripture often calls tombs, lakes; so (Vulgate) 
Locum aperuit effodit eum, is incidit in terrom, 
quam fecit, Ps. vii. 16. And Again, Unto thee 
will I cry, O Lord, my rock, be not silent to me, 
attswer me, lest if thou be silent to me,-<issimulabor 
descendenilbus in lacum; I become like those who 
go down into the grave, the pit. Ps. xxviii. 1. 

The Hebrew no lor signifies a pit, a cistern, 
a lake, a sepulchre, a hollow deep place, wherein 

wild 
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wild beaijiU are shut np, (such as lions,) or slares, 
as still practised in Africa, and other places. 
Zachanah says, ix. 11. EmuUH vmctos iwu dt 
lacu, out of prison. Jeremiali was cost into prison, 
in which prison was a well of mud, without water, 
Jer. XXXV iii. 0, 7, H. Locus novusimu* signifies 
the deepest, the farthest part of the tomb or prison : 
Tnvocavi nomen tuuvt, Domine, ds htcu novissimo, 
Lam. iii. 56. And Esekiel, xxxii. 23. speak- 
ing of the king of Assyria’s sepulchre says, it is 
placed in the deepest part of tlio cave; quorum 
sepulcra data sunt in uovissunis lad* 

In Palestine, wine and oil were preserved in 
great vats, or subterranean cisterns, in the manner 
almost wherein water is preserved by us; these 
are likewise called lakes: For this reason, when 
talking of n press, the) say, they dig a lake, or 
subterraneous great vat, lor receiving the wine. 
Mat. XXI. 33. Vineam plant avit homobidreumdedU 
xepem, & fodit locum. And St. John, Rev. xiv. 
10, 20. sav.s, the Angel gatliered the grapes to pul 
into the lake of God's wrath, &c. [i.e. a reservoir*} 
See W INK-I*^RE8S. 

LAKUM, ArtKH/u, to co/i/?m. or to raise 

up; from the preposition b /, to, and CDip kum, to 
raise, or cottjinn. A city of Aiephtali, Joshua 
xix. 33. 

[Some think “ an obstruction in the way,” 
meaning, the defence of the region. Hiller in- 
clines to refer it to strength, or subsistence, i* e. 
well established.] 

LAMB. This word in scripture sometimes 
comprehends the kid: the Hebrews at the pass- 
over were at liberty to chusc either lor a victim. 
The original, »Se/i, in general signifies a youngling, 
whether of a goat or ewe. Agnus anniculus, a lamb 
of a year old, may likewise be interf>reted a landt 
of the year, born in the year, but which does not 
suck: for to sacrifice the paschal lamb while it 
used the teat, or to seethe it in the milk of its dam, 
was prohibited. Exod. xii. 5. Lev. xxiii. 12. On 
other occasions the law required, that the young 
should be left eight days with its dam before it 
was offered. Exod. xxiii. 30. Lev. xxii. 27. 

The Prophets represent the Messiah, in meek- 
ness, like a lamb which is sheared, or is carried 
to the altar, without complaint. Isai. liii. 7. Jer. 
xi. 19. St. John Baptist describes our Saviour 
by the title of the lamb of God* John i. 29, 36. 
and in the Revelations he is symbolized as a lamb 
that had been sacrificed. Isaiah, xii. 6. says, that 
in the time of the Messiah, the lamb and the wolf 
will feed peaceably together; in the Goapel the 
wicked at the judgment are compared to goats, 
the righteous to lambs* Our Saviour sent his 
<tisciplM to preach the Gowel to the Gentiles, 
like lambs amidst wolves. Luke x. 3. 

LAMB OF GOD. By this name John the 
Baptist called Jesus Christ, John i. 29, 36, to 


signify the innocence of the divine Saviour, and 
bis quality as a victim to he offered for the sins 
of the world. Lastly, he might allude to these 
words of the prophet: J£« is brought as a iamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before his shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth* Isa. liii. 7. 
[If it was a litUe before tlie |>assover — then the 
sight of a number of lambs going to Jerusalem 
to be slain on tliat occasion, might suggest Uiis 
idea: q* * Behold the true, the most excellent. 
Lamb of God,' Ac.] 

LAM ECU, *p^, poor, made low; from "|30 
macac ; or who ts struck; from naca, 

I. LAM ECU, sun of Methuselah, and father of 
Noah. He was un hundred eighty-two years old 
at the birth of Noah; and he lived after it five 
hundred and ninety -five years; his whole life was 
seven hundred seventy-seven years; being born 
A. M. 874, dying 1651. 

II. Lamkch, of tlie race of Cain, was son of 
MethusacI, and father of Jabal, J ubal, Tubal-Cain, 
and Nuainah. Gen. iv. 18, 19, 20, Ac. Ijornsch 
is famous for his polygamy, whereof he is tliought 
to be the author. He^ murried Adah and Ziluth. 
Lamech said to his wives, '*llear me, ye wives 
of Lamech; have 1 slain a man to my wounding, 
and a young man to my hurt I If Cain shall be 
avenged seven-4uld, truly Lamech seventy-seven- 
fold.” These words are a difiiculty. A tradition 
among the Hebrews, says that Jjamech growing 
blind, when hunting, killed Cain ignorantly, be- 
lieving that he killed some beast; and that after- 
wards he slew bis own son Tubai-Cain, who had 
been the cause of this murder, because he had 
directed him to shoot at a certain place in the 
thicket where be heard something stir. Other 
suppositions are produced to explain tills passage 
almost all equally uncertain and absurd. Josephus 
says, Lamech bud seventy-seven sons by his two 
wives; but Scripture mentions only three sons and 
one daughter. A book entituled rohjgamia Tri^ 
umphatrix, makes Lanunh its hero, and asserts, 
that scripture mentions bis Polygamy, in order to 
commend it ! ' ! 

LAMENTATIONS. A mournful poem, com- 
osed by Jeremiah, on occasion of the pious king 
osiah’s death; it was a long time used by tlie 
singingmen and singing women of Israel. 2 Cbr. 
XXXV. 25. That famous poem is believed to be 
lost; but we have another of the same prembet 
remaining, composed on the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar. Proofs of this occur 
in every chapter of the Lamentations* The pre- 
face, which IS very ancient, expresses it; Jwe- 
miah speaks tbronghout of Jerusalem and the 
temple, as of things destroyed, and propboneiL 
Ecclesiasticus says, that after the t^ing of Jem- 
salem, the enemies made ike wags which lead to it 
quUe desolate, alluding to this passage in the La^ 
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nunlationst the ways bf ZioH do mourtip hscauit 
mne^tome to the solemn feasts. 

The hrftt two chapters of the Lamentations 
principally describe the calamities of the siege of 
/erusalem. The third deplores the persecutions 
which Jeremiah himself had suifered. The fourth 
adverts to the ruin and desolation of the city and 
temple, and the misfortune of Zedekiah. The 
fifth is a kind of form of prayer for the Jews in 
their c^tivity. At the end he speaks of the cruelty 
of the Edomites, who had insulted Jerusalem in 
her misery, and contributed to agjmvate it; he 
threatens them with the wrath of God. 

The first four chapters of the Lamentations are 
in acrostic verse; or abecedary; every verse or 
couplet beginning with a letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, in alphabetical order. The first and 
second chapters contain twenty-two verses, ac- 
cording 1o the letters of the alphabet. The third 
chapter has three verses together, which triplets 
begin with the same letter; and it includes in ail 
sixty-six verses. The fourth chapter is like the 
first two, and has only twenty two verses; the 
fifth is nut an ac.rosiic. 

It is particular in the second, third, and fourth 
chapters, that the letter pe is before ain; where- 
as in the first chapter, and in all the acrostic and 
abecedary psalms, ain always precedes pe. The 
reason of this is not known; copyists have attemp- 
ted to repair this supposed defect, but the connec- 
tion of tne discourse requires, that things should 
be left as they are. 

The Hebrews call the Book of iMmentaiions 
Echo, from the first word of it; or Kinnoth, i. e. 
Lamentations, The Greeks cUll them Thremi, 
which signifies the same. The style of Jeremiah's 
Lamentations is livel) , tender, pathetic and affec- 
ting. It was the talent of this pronliet to write 
meluiicholy and moving elegies. Never wos a 
subject more worthy of tears, nor written wdth 
more tender and aflecling sentiments. The He- 
brews used to compose Lu^nenlatiotis or mournful 
songs on the death of great men, princes, and 
heroes, and on occasion of public miseries and 
calamities. See 2 Chr. xxxv. 25. Behold they are 
written in the Lamentations, We also have those 
which were composed by David on the death of 
AbsaJoin and Jonathan. The prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, having foretold the deso- 
lations of Eg>pt, Tyre, Sidon, and Babylon, made 
Lamentations on their fall. It seems by Jeremiah, 
that they had women hired to weep: Cali for the 
mourning women, and send for cunning women, 
and let them take up a wailing for us, &c. Vide 
Is. xiv. 4,5. & XV. xvi. Jer. vii. 29. ix. 10, 17. 
xlviii. 32. Eaek, xix. 1. xxviii. 11. xxxii. 2. 

LAMMA, noV, Aapd, wherefore, from the pre- 
position h Itfbr, and the pronoun rtD moA, why. 

^ LAMNATZEACH, nyiiDS to him that pre- 


sides; from tTlD natzach, to preside, to have ike 
oversight of any thing. 

LAMNATZEACH. This Hebrew word is 
read in the beginning of many psalms. The LXX 
and Vulgate translate, in finem, for the end, or 
for eternity. Many refer this word to the com- 
ing of Jesus Christ, who appeared in the world 
at the end of the times and ages pre-ordained for 
that purpose. Others interpret it of the calling 
of the Gentiles and reprobation of the Jews; others 
of eternity, or the last judgment; but theseexpla- 
nations are rather mystical than literal. Some 
construe, in finem, by always, q. d. a psalm which 
deserves to be eternally in the mouths and memo- 
ries of the faithful. 

The Greek interpreters Aquila, Symmaebui* 
and Theodotiou, render Lamnatzeach, victorious, 
or who giveth victory, or a song on some victory. 
But if we examine tue text of the psalm bearing 
this title, we seldom find any thing relating to 
victory. They who suppose these titles to relate 
to the victories of Jesus Christ, open a larger 
field, since our Saviour overcame the world, 
death, and the devil, by bis sufierings, humilia- 
tions, and death, as well as by his resurrection, 
ascension, and glorious m^steiies; but we desire 
a grammatical and literal explanation. 

The generality of modern interpreters maintain 
with the Rabbins, that Lamnatzeach, .signifies to 
the master of the music, to him who presides over 
the class of singers, or musicians, in the temple. 
The verb Natzach, whence Lamnatzeach is de- 
rived, signifies to direct workmen; to preside over 
singers; or musicians. [Thus in 2 Chrou. ii. 2. 
where Solomon's workmen are numbered, there 
are also OVntJD which the LXX render 

rightly by words signifying to order — to direct 
work — to oversee, or inspect, cTricrarac; uvrwv, and 
ver. 18. ipyoSitoKraf, and chapter \xxi>. 12. fV«- 
oKoiroi- And this word is particuiurh usedufiiiiisi- 
ciaus, 1 Chr. xv. 21. where Mattathiuh, &c. are 
appointed, “ to excel,” in the margin — to oversee, 
i. e. to order the music. The passages wherein 
the word Lamnatzeach occurs, iua\ easily be ex- 
plained in this sense: which therefore is probably 
its true signification.] 

A great number of Levilcs in the temple, were 
employed in singing praise to God. Each com- 
pany bad its president, or master, Natzach, A 
long enumeration of them 1 Chr. vi. 31. concludes 
with these words: these are they whom David set 
over the service of the song in the house of the 
Lord. The principal were Asaph, Heman, Ethan, 
and Jeduthun. The companies of singers were 
distinguislied not only by their families, and their 
rank b the temple, but likewise by the musical 
instruments they used. Chenaniah was celebrated 
for strength and sweetness of voice ; 1 Chron. xv» 
5J2. and Chenaniah chief of (he Ijeviies was for 

sona: 
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mng: 

$ki^. Whe&tlie.ait was removed to JwiiMara^ 
Nenaiah presided over the band of young women 
who snng in t^ ceremony. 1 Chron. xv. 20. In 
the titles of the Psalms we see some, for example, 
which are addressed to the president of the einth 
band, or of the third band, Psalm xi. xii. Others 
were over those who played on N^ginaK, a mumcal 
instmment played on by the fingers* Psalm iv. 

Some of these MtaMlzeacks, or music-masters, 
presided in the courts of princes, directing the 
companies of musicians of both sexes which were 
employed there, as well as elsewhere in religious 
ceremonies. On festivals and ntjoicings, also on 
solemivand mournful occasions, those who sung 
and played on instruments were all directed me* 
thodically. Also, over the women who were hired 
to mourn, was a female president, who directed 
the whole, and tuned their lamentations. When 
David had composed any pieces of sacred poetry, 
he gave them to Asaph, to be set to music, and 
sung in the temple. So we understand 1 Chr. 
XXV. 2. Aiaph prophesied according to the order 
of the king; and we find several psalms addressed 
to Asaph, president of the music. David himself 
did not think it below him sometimes to preside 
over the musicians, and direct the band; this we 
infer from the Psalms entitled, To David the 
servant of Ood, president of the music. Ps. xi. 
and xxxvi. or to David head of the music. 

LAMPS. Are frequently mentioned in scrip* 
tore, and it may be worth observing what their 
form was anciently. The ancients did not com- 
monly use wax or tallow, but rather oil in their 
lamps. The lamp, or candlestick with seven 
branches, which Moses placed in the Holy, and 
those which Solomon placed afterwards in the 
temple of Jerusalem, were crystal glasses filled 
with oil, and put on the branches of the candlestick. 
[Vide Fragmbntn, No.cxxxiii. and Platb]. 
The lamps or candlesticks used in houses were 
commonly put on a high stand on the ground. 
The lamps of Gideon’s soldiers, Jndg. vii. 16. and 
those of the foolish and wise vii^ins, Matt. xxv. 
1 . 2 , &c. were of another sort. They were a kind 
of torches made of iron or earthen ware, wrapped 
about with old linen, moistened from time to time 
with oil. M. Bernier says, (Letter to M. de Mer- 
ville, p. 34) that in India, they still use lamps of 
this kind. They are, says be, of iron, let into 
sticks, the ends whereof are wound about with 
old rags, which from time to time are moistened 
with oil, out of a vessel of brass or tin, with a 
long neck, which he who carries the kunm, carries 
also in his hand. [See the Plate of Wedding 
Processions in India.} Gallonius, de crucian 
lib. Martgr, cap. vi. says, that some of these 
ancient Itanps are found in the mins of Rome; 
VoL. II. Part XVII. Edit. IV. 


of iron or of potters' earth, large, with 
orifices on the top about four inches wide, or 
something more, ending in a point below, to bo 
inserted into a piece of wood, as a handle. Into 
these vesseb they put oil, or other combustible 
matter, to maintain the light. In Homer light 
is derived from a fire made of oily, sweet-smel- 
ling wood, placed on high candlesticks, in the 
middle of the chamber. (Muu. £. rer, U) 6 . Not- 
withstanding, we acknowledge, that ancientl) 
they used wax candles, flambeaux, and lights 
coated with wax, and other combust i hie materials, 
and even oily, gummy woods, in particular cere- 
monies: Jason, high-priest of the Jews, received 
king Antiochus at Jerusalem by torch light, with 
great acclamations. 1 Macc. iv. 22. 

Besides the common signification of the word 
Lamp, it denotes in a figurative souse, the hope, 
heir, resource, or guide of the people. Alter 
the danger of David, when attacked by the giant 
Ishbibenob, the Israelites said to him; Thou shali 
go no more out to war with us, lest thou extinguish 
the Lamp of Israel, 2 Sam. xxi. 17. God would 
not sufibr all the tribes to shake off the yoke of 
Rehoboam, that David might have a Lamp always 
before the Ijord in Jerusalem, 1 Kings xi. 36 that 
tliere might be always u prince of his family. See 
1 Kings XV. 44 and 2 Kings viii. 19. and 2 Chr. 
xxi. 17. Prov. XXIV. 20. and Psalm cxxxii. 17. 
are to be understood in the same sense. Comp. 
Fragments, No. ccxii. 

The Lord is called the lAtmp of his servants, 
their hope, their succoun 2 Sam. xxii. 29. and 
Psabn xviii. 28. Job speaking of his first prospe- 
rity, says, xxix. 3. Oh that I may again see those 
dags of old, wherein his Iximp shined upon my 
head, and by his light i walked through darkness ! 
Also Solomon: Frov. xiii. 9. The light of the 
rwhteous rejoiceth ; but the Lamp of the wicked 
shall be put out. And Prov. xx.20. whoso curseth 
his father or his mother, his Iximp shall he pul out 
in obscure darkness: which may be understood 
either of the death of sucii sons, or of their aban- 
doned hopeless slate. [Or, of the extinction of 
their families : q. they shall have no descendants 
to honour their memories.] 

Lamps sometimes signify lightning, and fire 
from heaven. Populus videbat voces b; lampades; 
Bxod. XX. 18. the* thunder and lightning [flashes]. 

The people received Holufernes cumcoronis b 
lav^padibus, Judith iii. 10 . 111 order to do him ho- 
nour. They observed the same custom in their 
compliments to new married people, us appears 
from tlie parable of the ten virgins, Malt, x\v. 

The commandments of God are, as it were, a 
lamp to guide the righteous: Lucernapedibus 
meis verbum tuwfn» Psalm cxix. 105. Frov. vi, 
23. (See Light,) St. John Baptist is called a 
E burning 
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horning and a nhining light, John t. 35. And 
our Saviour is the Lamp [luminary] of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 23. 

land. Denotes often the country of the 
Israelites, or the country, or district, spoken of; 
the land of Canaan, the /awdof Ea^t, the /and of 
Ashur, the land of Moah. Behind my land is he- 
fore thee, Gon. xx. 16. settle where you please. 
'Ihe Jiebrews sent to view the promised land, 
reported, that il was a land which devoured 
its inhabitants, Numbers xiii.33. it was encom- 
passed with enemies, exposed to continual dan* 
j^ers. [Rather, it did not feed, but starved its 
inhabitants.] 

[fn many filaces of our puldic version the term 
all the earth is iiH(3d, where the meaning should 
be restricted to the land, «)r all the /ana.] 

The land of the living, the habitation of the 
blessed in the other life; or Palestine, in opposi- 
tion to the land of captivity, where the .lews, 
considered themselves as being, as it were, in the 
grave. ^ 8»^e Psalm xxvi. 13. li. 7. Iv. 23. cxli. 6. 
Isaiah xxwiii. 11. liii. H, &e. 

The land of forge tfnlnesH, <>f obscuritj ; tho 
grave. Psalm ixwvii, 13. ./ o|» x. 21 , 22. Psalm 
Ixii. 10, ^v, 

LANG IT AG E. Several questions are proposed 
on this subject, as 1. Whether God was the author 
of theAn^/ language} whether Adam received it 
from him by infusion; or formed and invented it 
by his own industry and labour.^ 2. Whether this 
langaofje is still in being? 3. Which is it? 

D is disputed by some, whether mankind have 
a nalural language, us birds have natural notes 
of singing, and animals of crying: Dogs bark, 
wolves howl, and asses bravi naturally; ravens 
eroak, pigeons coo, and otlior birds emit other 
sounds; some cry, others chirp, each according 
to its nature and species. Thus should mati have 
some natural language, whicli all men should 
speak, and probably did speak before the deluge. 
And as all men groan when they are sorrowful, 
and chuckle when tlicy are glad; as all threaten 
and cry aloud when they are angry ; and this na- 
turally, and uniformly, it is presumed by some, 
that all would speak the same primitive language, 
which was Adam’s, did not education change our 
natural notions, and did not habits contracted 
when young, stifle the voice of nature in us. 

The ancients, who were unacquainted with the 
true history of the worlds creation, reported, that 
under the happy reign of Saturn, not only all 
men, but all terrestrial animals, birds, and even 
^shes, spoke the same language: That mankind, 
not sufficiently sensible of their happiness, sent a 
deputation to Saturn, desiring immortality, repre- 
senting, that it was not just that they should be 
vyifbout a prerogative granted by him to serpents, 


ivliicb are yearlyr renewed by shedding their old 
skin, and assuming a new one. Satum in great 
rage not only refused their request, but punished 
their ingratitude, by depriving them of tiiat unity 
of language, which ke^ them associated. He 
confounded their language, and thereby put them 
under a necessity of separating. Plato, in Politico, 
Philo, de Confus, Ling. p. 310. [Hebce we 
learn that the heathen attributed the confusion 
of tongues to a Divine interposition ; and so far 
they confirm the history of what took place at 
Babel.] 

Others have believed, that Nature produced 
men and animals of different species in different 
places, and gave them certain sounds and^ccents 
to express their passions, as joy, grief, astonish- 
ment, jdesire, &c. That afterwards necessity 
prompted them to invent distinct words and ex- 
pressions, to signify things whereof they stood in 
need. Horat. lib. i. sat. 3. ver. 99, 100. Died. 
Sicul. lib. i. 

Pntare aliqu'in tunr nomina (liDlnbiuiMe 
Rt'lMiH, Ac inde liominc» didirisM! vocjbnia prima 
Dcaipere eit. Lncret. Ith. v. ter. 10, 40. 

Nature produced sounds, and necessity taught 
men to invent language. 

Ac varios Imgnst lomtiin natura Rnbcgit 
Mtttere,& utiUta* exproanit nominu rcriim. 

Vitruvius says, de A rehiteefura, hh. ii. cap. 1. 
that the first men continued long like beasts, in 
caves underground, withoutspeech; making them- 
selves understood by one another by actions and 
attitudes, and ill-articulated voices ; that by sig- 
nifying the same thing by the same sounds, they 
eventually accustomed themselves to speak, and 
struck out a language. 

Psammctichus king of Egypt, adopting this 
theory, says Herodotus, lib. ii. cap, 2. was curious 
to know what nation might be the original. He 
took two new-born infants, and had them brought 
up separately, that no one might speak to tliem. 
He thieved that the language, which these 
children should speak would be the natural and 
primitive language of man, whence he might 
infer, that the people who still speak it were the 
oldest 4)D the earth. When the children were 
of age to talk, the shepherd who had the care of 
them observed, that as often as he saw them, 
they cried out to him beccos. On enquiry it was 
found, that among the Phrygians beccos meant 
bread: whereupon it was concluded, that the 
Phnrgians were the most ancient people. 

Tins way* of reasoning was on many accounts 
erroneous: for supposing the Phrygians to have 
been the most ancient people in tLe world, had 
they preserved their primitive language in its 
purity^ Might not chance have produced beccos, 

as 
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M It dom alMnidaiice of mwd» in iU hmfun^ f 
High! not these two children, haTiii| been bred 
op among sheep, learn snob a soond from th^ 
bieatingaf 

If there were any lamgma^ natural to mu, idl 
men would hare a great propensity, ud dispoti* 
tion to speak it, and many traces oS it would re- 
main among the different people of the world. 
Children who have been abandoned and exposed, 
or who are deaf, would speak this loaywops,* 
which is contrary to experience. A child wholly 
left widiottt talking to it, will never speak any 
known, or unknown. Melabdin Echebas, 
then Uieat Mogul, (Purchase, lib, i. c<Mp* 8. apud 
Walton, ProUg, t. note 3.) having appoint^ a 
child to be broo^t up, secluded from the com- 
puy of men, the child oontinned without speaking. 
There were two boys of about nine years old foui^ 
in 1661 , amidst a troop of bears in Poland, one of 
which was taken, and great endeavours were used 
to teach him to speak ; but this could never l>e 
accomplished; he should, however, have spoken 
the lang%uigt natural to man, there having b^n no 
defect in hts tongue: fTliose who remember 
Peter the wild boy, ahu was taken in a wood in 
Germany, who had a pension from the king, and 
who long lived in Hertfordshire, will confirm this 
account.] 

We must conclude therefore, that there is no 
natural language peculiar to man. Man has in- 
deed certain natural sounds, motions, and signs 
to express his passions, joy, pleasure, grief, de- 
sire ; but no speech or articulate series of signs, 
whereby to manifest his thoughts. The induction 
which some draw from aniim^, who have, they 
sav, a kind of language, is many ways false and 
defective^ Animals have certain cries and sounds, 
whereby they express their joy, their appetite, 
tbeir suilerings : so man expresses bis joy by 
laughing, his grief by sighing ; but this is very 
different from speech. It is said farther, that 
birds have ii iauguafft \vhichi8 understood among 
tlieinselves, and winch some men have pretended 
to itndersland. Bui if we take a young singing 
bird tiiat has n(»t learned a note from the old 
ones, it will iinilate the note or chirp of any 
other kind of birds, or even the tunes of musical 
instilments [ witness the piping bullhncbes]. 
And if It were possible to bre^ it up so that it 
should hear nothing, it would produce only un- 
certain, intermediate, and chance-medley sounds. 

So that taking the matter rightly, neither men 
nor animals have any natural language: and cer- 
tainly the system which supposes men and beasts 
to have beim produced by ohanoe in different 
places of the world, and to have formed each se- 
parately by itself, a peculiar language after its 
own fiumy, necessity, and convenieiicy» is not 


wafaifiiiiable. Chance is not n oansa canable Of 
prodnoinff a living organised body, muon less a 
reasonable animal; to put matter in motion re- 
qaires a moving cause different from matter; 
and to impress a regnlar motion on bodies, re- 
quires a reasonable and intelligent cause ; altfao* 
man may now invent words and form additional 
language, yet it does not follow, that tlie first 
men, so formed their primitive language, nor 
that any nation made an original language for 
itself : There is a great distance between jpossi- 
btlitv, supposing this to be possible, and fact. 

Moses represents Adam and £ve as the stock 
whence all nations spring. He describes them 
os reasonable and intelligen^iersons, speaking, 
and giving names to things, lliere is a necessity 
for supposing the almiglity power of God, not 
only to derive beings out of notliing, but like- 
wise to give them form, life, and reason; t6 
endow them with the knowlodge of tlieir owd 
powers, and to excite them to the exercise of 
their own reason : if we admit God as a creator, 
there is no difliculty in acknowledgihg him to 
be the author of the language of the lirst man. 

What woe the Language which Ood taught 
Adamt In discussing this question several dif- 
ficulties arise. The generality iielieve, that this 
priiiittiio lan^lfige was the others say 

the Sgriac, tlio Chaldee, the AfUhtopic, or the 
Artnenian. niore is scarcely any Eastern lan- 
guage which has not pietended to tli is honour, 
iteccaniis maintaiiunJ, that it was the Flemieh, 
and derived etymologies from it ; Adam ho do* 
rived from Haandam, i. e. who hateth the heaps; 
Eve, from Euvaf, vessel of the age; A he/, from 
Haas-Belg, who hateth war; Cain, from Quaat- 
Ettde, bad end ; Methueelah, from Machtuealig, 
save yourselves, {nupplg, from the Deluge). Other 
learned men assert, that the first language is irro- 
coverablv extinct. Otiiers believe that it subsists 
in the iiebrew tongue, and its derivatives, but 
greatly inipuired and cloiriged. 

If we lefer to the S.ibiuiiK, the dispute would 
be siMin dc< fdefl; since they sliew a book wliicll 
llicv aurdic to Vd.u.j; the ( liai luter of it is very 
sill '' 11 jar, but the langnutfe is ulinost entirely 
Ciialdce. 1; pun tins notion the language of this 
iMNik must prevail, and Chaldee be acknowledged 
to come nearest to the language of Adam ; out 
we know how far we may trust the pretentions 
of the Sabians. [See the Article UiaciPt.EK 
OP St. John Baptimt ; in whirli ibis book 
of Adam, is set in a different light]. 

The generality of critics have derdared for the 
Hebrew before all others. The conciseness, 
simplicity, onerg)', and fertility of it ; its rela- 
tion to the most ancient oriental lamjmgtH, 
which seem to derive from it the etymologies of 
B 2 the 
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Ihe Murliest names borne by mankind^ as they 
natarally occur in this iangitage ; the names of 
animals, which are all significant in HtbreWt 
and describe the nature and propwty of these 
animals, (particulars not observed in other lan- 
guages), these characters uniting, incline us 
very much in favour of its primacv and excel- 
lency ; it has another privilege, that the most 
ancient and venerable books in the world are 
written in Hebrew, 

Nevertheless very able critics, (Grot, ad 
Genes, xi. 1. ^ not, in, lib. de Verit, Relig, 
Christ, n, 10. Huet. Denionstr, prop. 4. cap, 3. 
Cluver, Gernhan. Antiq. lib. i. p, 74. George 
Horn, not, in Sulp. JSev. lib. i. Uenric. Kippeng 
de Lingua primeeva, bic,) are of opinion, that the 
Hebrew tongue, us at present in the Bible, or 
as it was in the time of Moses, is not the pri- 
mitive language^ pure, and uncorruptcd ; they 
observe many words in the Bible, tlie originals 
whereof are not in Hebrew, They allow there 
may be more of Adam’s language preserved in 
Hebrew, tlian in any other tongue ; but this tiiey 
say has undergone changes and alterations, and 
in the many ages from Adam to Moses, many 
native roots ol it have been lost, and many of 
foreign extraction have been received, 

Theodoret, qu, 60, 61. in Genes. Georg. Arnira 
prmfat. in Gram. iSVr.Myncaeus praf. in Gram. 
Chald.) and the Jd^aronites maintain, that the 
^riac or Chaldee, is the true language of Adam. 
Tiiis assertion they found on the roots and ety- 
mologies of the names Adam, Eve, Abel, ^c. in 
the Syriac and Chaldee dialects; also on 
Abraham’s speaking Chaldee as his natural lan- 
guage before ho spoke Hebiew, this being the 
language of Canaan. It is replied, that as to 
etymologies, the Hebrew tongue has the same 
advantage as the Chaldee, and is preferable in 
respect to simplioity and energy ; moreover, it 
seems to be rather the parent than the child of 
the Chaldee: and lastly, there is so much aflinity 
between these languages, that it is very credible 
Abraham spoke both, and that Hebrew, as the 
must simple and ancient, was preferred by tliis 
patriarch and his desi endants. 

The Eastern languages are mostly derived 
from the Hebrew. Noah, probably, spoke the 
same language as Adam, and Noah's language 
was preserved among bis descendants till the 
confusion at Babel, Gen. xi. 1, 2, The whole 
Earth was of one lip. 

It is questioned, iu what manner this confu- 
sion happened { I, Some lielieve that tlie words 
just cited, may be understood as signifying only 
the agreement and union of opinions, among 
men at that time, who dotermiued by their uni- 
ted labour to build a tower, in order to make 


their names celebrated. Others think, that God 
bv his extraordinary power wrought a sudden 
change in their memory and imagination, pro- 
ducing a forgetfulness of their natural language, 
and teaching them a new one ; or putting them 
under a necessity oi‘ learning anotiier. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa is of opinion, that this 
account of Moses intends something very simple 
and natural, t. e, that while men were dispersed 
in different places of the earth, it happened, as 
a natural consequence of their dispersion, that 
each making some alteration in the language re- 
ceived frum his forefathers, in process of ume it 
became so distinct, that they were no longer 
able to understand one another. But the gener- 
ality of critics have not approved of this system, 
because it reduces to nothing, the miracle re- 
corded by Moses oi the confusion at Babel. We 
need only read his text to be satisfied, that he 
intended to describe a miraculous e\ ent. 

Another question relates to the number of Ian 
gauges, formed at the confusion of Babel. The 
ancients, for the most part, were of opinion, that 
the number of languages was equal to the num- 
ber of those who undertook the edifice ; so that, 
as there were at that time seventy heads of fami- 
lies, there were likewise seventy languages. But 
where have they intelligence of these seventy 
beads of families { 

Some reckon them thus, Japheth badfonrteen 
sous, Ham bad thirty, and 8 hem twenty-six ; in 
all seventy. Some reckon seventy-two, because 
the Septuagint add two persons to those enume- 
rated by Moses ; namely, Elisa to the geneaology 
of J apheth, and Cdinan to that of Ham. Eupho- 
rus, cited in Clem. Alexandrinus, Strom, lib. i. 
Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona, reckoned a hun- 
dred and twenty. Ep, contra Novatianos, 

But the names Cdinan and Elisa, added by 
the Septuagint to tlie text of Moses, no way 
concern those who adhere to the Hebrew ; and 
are content with seventy. They who believe 
that Arphaxad, Salah, and Eber were not con- 
cerned in the tower of Babel, nor in the punish- 
ment ensuing, lessen the number seventy by 
three; Joktan, son of Eber, and his sons, to the 
number of thirteen, in all probability, were not 
born at the time of that tower, consequently 
here is a new dimiBution. 

Some reckon but twenty diverse Umauages in 
Scripture, which are more perhaps man were 
formed at the confusion of Babel. Others think, 
that at first there were but thi'ee languages, those 
of the families of Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
The number of seventy languages appears too 
large, oud was not necessary for God s desira ; 
three would not have been sufficient to ebGge 
men to a separation, but ten or twelve larnguagee 
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w«re mort tbaa w«re requisite for tiiat purpose. 

St. Luke. Acts ii. 4, 5. Ac. relutes, that the 
BoW Ghost having dessended on the apostles 
on tM day of Pentecost, they began to speak ail 
hmgua^tt ; so that strangers, who came to Jent- 
salem from all parts, were amased when they 
heard them speaking each in his own langua^. 

[The strangers who came to Jerusalem at the 
national festivals, were Jews residing in foreign 
parts ; heathen certainly did not engage in this 
pilgrimage. Nor can we suppose that the extre- 
mities of the globe furnished pilgrims, as Eastern 
Tartary, China, and especially America, a part 
of the world then unknown. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the sacred writer’s expression *' every 
nation under Heaven,” must be taken in a res- 
tricted sense ; and that his term diaUci refers 
to the language spoken in those countries 
where the .lews were resident ; whether we sup- 
pose them to be settlers ol‘ the ten tribes, or 
ottiers wiio had quitted their own land on various 
occasions and c^lings.] 

In Daniel, the people under the dominion 
of Nebuchadnezzar are distinguished by Ian- 
nages, tribes and nations. In Revelations (v. 
, aliht, S(c,) in like manner, tbe kingdom of the 
Messiah is distributed by people, nations, tribes 
and iaaguages, T/iott haat redeemed ut out of 
ei^ery kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion. Moses relut ng the settlement of the 
several countries of the world by the sons of 
Ham, Shem, and Japhetb, says, they were divi- 
ded in their lande every one after hu tongue, 
erfter their familiee, and after their natione. 

ADDl nON. 

[Language is the medium of communication 
between the material animal life and the spiri- 
tual rational power, in man : it is the link that 
connects the senses with the understanding. 
Whatever faculties we may suppose belong 
to animals, we see no proof of their drawing 
inierences, conclusions, and determinations con- 
sequent on the exercise of language. In res- 
spect to vocal sounds man may have taken 
hints and lessons from animals ; but animals 
have taken no discursive lessons from man. 
It is wen worth while, then, to consider this 
invaluable gift of, the Almighty ; and the rather 
as it forms one of the chains of evidence that all 
the families of mankind are derived from tbe 
same origin; and are made, as tbe apostle's 
expression is, “ of one blood.** 

Late years have brought us acquainted with 
ancient languaaeM which were formerly unknown 
to the learned of Europe; among them tbe 
most venerable is tbe Sanecrit of India. Its 
structure is, apparently, too perfect, too refined 
and nrtificia], to warraiit our admitting h as tbe 


first kmguago of mankind ; yet in poinl'of anti* 
qnity, it may compete with the Hehrew, as 
cnrnmt in the days of Moses : and it is remark* 
able that the Mosaic writing seem to contain 
several words of Sanscrit ongin, (chiefly in the 
history of Balaam) ; which may give occasion to 
various reflections.] 

Among suldects of inquiry on this article. 
It might be worth while to obtain information 
on the present state of those oriental languages 
to which our attention is directed, on account 
of their connection with the Saoi^ Writings. 
Whether litorati resident among those branches 
of the ancient languages which still exist in 
their native regions, nugbt obtain more accurate 
knowledge of Scripture expressions, than are 
procurable at a distance ; wo may suppose, hut 
we cannot determine. 

The following extracts from NiKBUllR, will 
shew the fate of language, when those who 
speak it are subjected to foreigners of another 
tongue : nevertheless, that some remains of it 
may survive the general wreck, in difterent 
places, is not incredible; and such an account, 
with the manner in which it is preserved, is 
subjoined from the some author: 

** Many people living under the dominion of 
tbe Arabians^ and Turks, have lost the use of 
their mother tongue. The Greeks and Arme- 
nians settled in »gypt and Syria speak Arabic; 
and the services of their public worship are per- 
formed in two languages at once. In Natolia, 
these nations speak their owa languaaes in se- 
veral d liferent dialects. Tbe Turkish oflicers 
sometimes extend their despotism to the lan- 
guage of their subjects. A Pacha of Kaysur, 
who could not endure to hear the Greek language 
spoken, forbad the Greeks in bis pachaiic, under 
ain of death, to use any language but the Tur- 
ish. Since that prohibition was issued, the 
Christians of Kayiar and Angora have con- 
tinued to speak the Turkish, and at prest^nt do 
not even understand their original language*^ 
Nibbuhr, voI. ii. p. 259. 

In Syria and Palestine, indeed, no language 
is to be heard but the Arabic; and yet the Sy-' 
riac is not absolutely a dead language, but is> 
still spoken in several villages in the pachaiic of 
Damascus. In many places, in the neighbour- 
hood of Merdin and Mosul, the Christians still 
speak in the Chaldaan language ; and the inha- 
bitants of the villages who do not frequent towns, 
never bear any other than their mother tongue. 
Tiie Christians bom in the cities of Merdin and 
Mosul, although they speak Arabic, write in^ 
the Chaldaan characters, just as the Maronites 
write their Arabic in Syriac letters, and the 
Greeks write their Turkish in Cheek tetters.** 
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It may not be amUi to observe, that many 
lan^uagiB now spoken, may be traced to one 
common and primitive stock, as the original. 
Sir W. JoNRfl has demonstrated, that three 
great branches of language are /sufficient to ac- 
count for all the varieties extant: and this 
hypothesis forms a very strong, as well as a 
new, argument in favour of the Mosaic history 
of the early post-diluvian ages. But, should we 
allow a fourth branch, we should do no violence 
to the narration of Moses. It is now, perhaps, 
impossible to combine, or even to ascertain, 
what words remaining in either, or in all, of the 
three branches should be considered as belong- 
ing to the primitive language; but, by way of 
shewing how words may sometimes be traced 
into different dialects, to which at first sight they 
appear to have little relation, the reader will 
accept the following note from a popular work : 

** — Numberless instunres mij*ht be given, 
but our limits permit ii« to produce only u very 
few. In the Slianscrit, or ancient language of 
the Gentoos oim sifiniHes o,day: (see llafhed’s 
preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws ), In other 
eastern languages, tne same word was used to 
denote both light an^re. Thus in the Chaldee, 
UR is fire; in the Egyptian, or is the stin, or 
light, (Plut. de Osir. et Isid,J: in the Hebrew^ 
AUR is light: in Greek arip^asr^is the atV, 
often light : in Latin aura is the air, from the 
iEolic Greek ; and in Irish it is A EAR, From 
the very same original we have the Greek 
(pur), eim\ the hhiglish^jT. In Hebrew, or 
signifies to raise, lift up one's self or he raised: 
hence plainly are derived the Greek opw ( oro ), 
to raise, excite, and tlie Latin orior to arise: 
whence oribns the east, and the English, 
orient, oriental : also the Latin, origo, and the 
English origin, originate, &r. The word 
KHUNT in Shanscrit, signifies a small territory, 
which is retained in Kuvfioc ( Kunthos, Kent,) 
Cavtfon, Cantabria. The word KHAN, kin, 
CKAN, GAN, GEN, GIN. is of the same kiud, and 
pervades Asia and Europe from tlie Ganges 
to the Garrone. The word light English, 
LUCHT Flemish, lux Roman, and 
(Lycos,) Greek, has been traced to Eg)pt, 
ARETZ, ARKK, ERECH, HKRTHA, EARTH, and 
KRDE, are all one word, from Palestine and 
Chaldea to Britain and Germany. The Chal- 
deans turned the Hebrew word shur or shor, 
which signifies an ox, into thor, os likewise 
did the Pbenicians ; (see Plut. Vit, Syll.) hence 
the Greek ravpo^t the Latin taurus, the French 
taureau, and the' Italian and Spanish toro. 
The Hebrew word bit or beith, which signi- 
fies cavity, capacity, the concave or inside of 
any place, has spread itself far and wide, still 


retaining nearly the original significatioii; in tbit 
Persian langnage it is bad, bed, bhad, and 
signifies a house or abode. In all the dialeoti 
of the Gothic tongue, BODB signifies the same 
thing; hence the English, abiSU, abode, booths 
boat, [IW]; tlie French hatteau. In all these 
instances there is a striking resemblance in 
sound as well as in sense between the derived 
and the primitive words ; but this is not always 
the case, even when of the legitimacy of the 
derivation no doubt can be entertained.^ 

The variety of tongues, the copiousness of 
some, and the scantiness of others, furnishes 
no good objection against the Divine origin of 
language in the first instance ; for whether lan- 
guage were at first revealed from heaven, or in 
a course of ages invented by man, a multitude 
of dialects would inevitably arise after the 
human race was separated into a number of 
distinct and independent nations, distant from 
each other, and having little, or no, free or 
intimate communication. 

To apply this to our object, in illustrating 
Scripture, we may warruniably suppose, 1. 
That the ancient Hebrew language retained a 
considerable proportion of original words, and 
expressions, or modes of expression. 2. That 
some of these may occur in tbe Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 3. That the sister dialects to tbe Hebrew, 
the Chaldee, the Arabic, &c. may likewise have 
retained many original words ; and when these 
radical words are similar to those retained by 
the Hebrew, an adequate knowledge of these 
languages cannot but contribute essentially to 
our understanding of passages where derivatives 
from such words occur in the Hebrew, And 
this is distinguisbedly fortimato, when such words 
occur but once in Holy Scripture: when they 
have, as we may say, neither iriend nor brother 
in the Holy language, the advantage to be de- 
rived, from their relations, in foreign but kin- 
dred dialects, becomes invaluable.] 

LAODICEA, Aao^iKHa, Gr. Just people; 
compounded of Aaor, people, and ^ucaioc* just . 

LAODICEA. There are several cities of 
this name, but scripture speaks onl\ of tliat in 
Phrygia, on the river L}cus, near Colqssce. lu 
ancient name was Diospolis : afterwards Hhoas, 
Lastly, Antiochus son of Stratonice rebuilt it, 
and called it Laodicea, from tbe name of his 
wife Laodice, St. Paul never was in this city, 
and the Laodiceans had never seen his face in 
the flesh, I ol. ii. 1. Notwithstanding, on in- 
formation from Epaphras their messenger, that 
false teachers bad propagated pernicious doc- 
trine in Laodicea, and CoTossie, ne wrote to the 
Colossians, and desires them, when they had 
read his letter, to send it to the Laodiceans : 

he 
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write* eiee tiiet In the like meimer , the Loodf* 
Mnu, woqM eend their letter to the Colossienf . 
Tkai yt lite»U0 rtorf ihi q>i$tle^rvm Laodicea, 
Ktu rnv AeoAjcfiav iW *foi dpayvwrt* 

Colost. iv. 16. 

The expression* And yt Rkfwiit rtad the 
^pufl$ from Laodicea, is ambi^ous. It may 
either signify the letter, whicji he wrote to La- 
adicea, or that which tiie Laodictam wrote to 
him. Interpreters have been divided ; some, 
Greg. M€m» Hh, xwv, cap, 15. Mot'al, in Job, 
Philastr. at Hteret, cap, 88. Uaymo. Ilervauis, 
die. taking it in the former, others in the latter 
sense. We have extant a letter under the name 
of Si, Paul to the Laodteeant, Theodoret, in 
'{^ios, iv. and Jerom had seen one with this title 
(tit Catalog, Legont quidam R ad Laodicenstt 
EpUtolam; tea ab omnibus explodiiur,) The 
fathers of the seventh council say {Ssptima Sy- 
nod. CEcumen, An, 787. seu Nicena. xi. Act, (i). 
that their predecessors bad likewise a knowledge 
of one. But both rejected it as false and spu- 
lions ; and all men of learning are coii\ inced 
that that is a counterfeit, which under St. Piuirs 
name, is inserted in some ancient bibles printed 
in Get many, or in Antwerp. We find it likewise 
in some old MSS. There is reason also to ques- 
tion whether that which the ancients speak of 
be the same with this, since we have it not in 
Greek ; the copy published by Hatter in that 
language having been translated by him from 
the Latin. Besides, Philaster sa^s, that the 
heretics have added something to the epistle to 
the Laodteeant; and Timotheus, priest of Con- 
stantinople, {libell. de kit qui ad hccletiam acce- 
dunt, apud Meurs. Var. divin. p, 117), tells us, 
that it was forged by the Manicnees ; now there 
are no traces of hSanicheeism, or of any other 
heresy in that which we have, which runs thus : 
— “ Paul an Apostle not of men, nor by man, 
but by /esus Christ, to the brethren who are in 
Laodicea, grcLce and peace to you Jrom God our 
Father, awl from our lAtrd Jesus Christ. / 
thank God in all my prayers, that you are fitm 
and persevering in good works, waiting for the 
promise of God at the day of Judgment. Suffer 
not yourselves to he moved by the vain talk of 
those who accuse the truth, that so they may 
persuade you to forsake the gospel which J hare 
preached. I trust that God wilt so order i kings ^ 
that my disciples may continue fixed to the per- 
fection of the truth of the gospel, and in the 
practice of good works, wherAy they will deserve 
eternal life. The bonds which I bear Jor Jesus 
Christ are known to all the world, I rejoice 
at them, and take pleasure in them ; and this 
wUl be of use to me in procuring eternal salva- 
tion, by the help of your prayete, and the aesiet- 


onct af the Hofy whether in l{fk or deeUhf 

for me to Hve in Christ is life, and to die iejoy. 
He wiligiymt you through hie mercy to be always 
united with the most perfect love. Wherefore, 
dearly beloved brethren, ae ye have learned that 
the Lord must come, continue in the same eenti- 
mente, and guide youreelvts in hie fear, and ye 
shall have eternal life, for it is Goo that worl- 
efh in you. Do therefore every thing that 3^ 
do without sin, and practise continually that 
which is most perfect. ' My deat'est brethren, 
rejoice in our Lord Jesus Christ, and shun all 
sordid gai$i. Direct all your petitions to Ood ; 
remain firm in the opinion you have q/' Jesus 
Christ, and practise always that which is most 
perfect, ttue, pure, just, and lovely. Retain in 
your hearts wkat ye have learned, and ye shall 
have peace. All the soinf# salute you. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit. Amen. Cause this to be read to the 
Colussians, and read that which is directed to 
the Colossiuns.^’ 

But, if this epistle be spurious, as is agreed, 
what was tliul of the Laoiticeam, which 8t. 
Paul requires the Colossiann to leud tii tlieir 
assembly i Maroion, ( apud Tertul. contra 
Marcion, lib, v. cap, 11, & 17.) pretended that 
this was the epistle to the Ephesians ; Grotiui 
is of the same opinion, os are Le Clerc and 
Hammond. Tlicy say St. Paul having writ an 
epistle to the Ephesians and Laodiceans, con- 
ceived in the same terms, ho desired that these 
should be looked on as circular letters through- 
out Asia Minor, and should be sent from one 
church to another. Now as Laodicea was nearer 
to Culos.s8e than Ephesus, St. Paul chose rather, 
that the Colussians should address themselves 
to the Laodiceans, than to the Ephesians, in 
order to receive ibis letter. 

Others, in great number, both ancients and 
modems, tell kis, that this was an epistle, which 
the Laodiceans had written to St. Paul, and 
which that apostle was desirous the Colussians 
should read. There is some probability in this 
hypothesis ; but we cannot deliver it as true. 
8t. Paul, one would think, should rather huva 
sent from Rome the letter which he received 
from the Laodiceans, if he had a mind, that it 
should be read by the Colussians, than refer the 
Colossians to Laodicea for a copy of it. 

Others affirm, that St. Paul wrote a letter to 
the Laodiceans at the same time with this to the 
Colussians, which letter is not come to our 
hands. But thenre is indisputable proof, tliat 
St. Paul did not then write to Laodicea , for be 
desires the Colossians to salute brethren of 
Laodicea in his name, chap. iv. 15. We had 
better therefore suppose, that St. Paul speaks 
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of the letter he received from Laodicea, which 
is lost This fact indeed, is not certain ; but it 
is the most plausible supposition, to explain the 
passage in question. 

[It IS by no means convenient to acknowledge, 
that Apostolic letters written to the churches 
for general benefit, are lost: and especially, 
when, as in this instance, a different opinion 
accounts as well, and even better, for expres- 
sions used. It is incredible, that for so short an 
epistle as the made-up one given above, to copy 
which would scarcely employ an amanuensis au 
hour, the Colossians should be referred to Lao- 
dieea : but, if we accept that to the Ephesians, as 
sent to several other churches also, with per- 
haps some small variations suited to the cha- 
racter and condition of each church, respectively, 
then we may easily conceive reasons why the 
Apostle referred the Colossians to Laodicea, ra- 
ther than to Ephesus, or elsewhere, for the copy 
sent. This agrees with the existence formerly 
of copies addressed “ to Ihe Saints who are ” 
a blank being left for the name of the city. Nor 
is there any thing so peculiar in the Epistle to 
the Epliesinns, as should restrict it to that 
church, exclusively: for, as to the argument 
drawn from ihe magnificence of the architecture 
in Ephesus, (the famous Temple of Diana, Ac.) 
it is evident, from the account given by Dr. 
Chandler of the remains of buildings at Laodicea, 
that the subject was us familiar to the Laodi- 
ceoM as to the Ephesians ; and that the build- 
ings at Laodicea were not unworthy rivals in 
point of mamttude orof magnificence, to the most 
i'umous ; whether in Ephesus, or in any , other 
city. The error of Dr. Macknight, and others, 
in su}»po8inff that the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
was sent to 3iem solely, or that that to the Laodi- 
ceans was sent to them solely, seems to be con- 
futed by this very passage, in which the Apostle 
directs a reciprocal communication, fur mutual 
and public instruction, of the monitions and ex- 
hortations received by these sister churches, — 
confirmed, probably, and explained by the same 
messengers — ^Tyohicus* and others.] 

[Laou^cka was long an inconsiderable place, 
but it increased towards the time of Aug. Caesar. 
It bad suffered during a siege by Mithridatesu 
The fertility of the soil, and the good fortune 
of some of its citizens, raised it to greatness. 
Hiero, who adorned it with many offerings, be- 
queathed to the people more than two thousand 
talents. Laodicea, though an inland town, grew 
more potent «than the cities on the coast, and 
became one of the largest towns in Phrygia ; 
as its present ruins prove. Among the ruins 
seen by Doetor Chandler, was an amphitheatre, 
in a hollow, the form oblong, the area about one 


thousand feet in extent, with many seats femaia- 
ing. At the west end a wide vaulted jpassage^ 
desired for the horses and chariots; aWut ono 
hundred and forty feet long. The entrance from 
without is choaked up, except a small aperture, 
at which the light enters; and the soil him risen 
above the imposts of the interior arch. This has 
an inscription on the mouldings, in large char 
racters lu Greek, which be thus translated^ 

To the Emperor Titus Cesar Augustus Ves- 
pasian, seven times consul, son of the Emperor 
the god Vespasian; and to the people. Nico- 
stratus the lounger, son of Lycius, son of 

Nicostratus, dedicated at bis own 

expense; Nicostratus his heir having 

completed what remained of the work, and 
Marcus Ulpius Trajanus tlie proconsul having 
consecrated it.” The seventh consulate of Ves- 
pasian falls on the seventy-ninth year of the 
Christian mra, and the consulship of Tr^jaii 
on the eighty-second. Twelve years were con- 
sumed in perfecting the structure. 

** The city increasing, the stadium, it should seem, 
was not sufficiently capacious, but Nicostratus 
enlarged or lengthened it, and converted it into 
an amphitheatre, like that at Nyaa. 

“ On the north side of the amphitheatre toward 
the west end, is the ruin of an extensive edifice. 
Jt consists of many piers and arches of stone, with 
pedestals and marble fragments. At the west 
end lies a large stone with an inscription; the 
city or people “ has erected this to Ased, a man 
of sanctity and piety, and recorder for life; on 
account oi his services to his country,” 

From this ruin, see the Odeiun, which 
fronted southward. The seats remain in the side 
of the hill. Tlie proscenium lies in a confused 
heap. The whole was of marble. Sculpture had 
been lavished on it, and the style partook less of 
Grecian taste than of Roman magnificence. 

** Beyond the Odduro are some marble arcbet 
standing, with pieces of massive wall, the rum, 
as is conjectured, of a gymnasium. This fabric, 
with one at a small distance, has been re-edified, 
probably after an earthquake, to which calamity 
Laodicea was remarkably subject, Westwai-d 
from it are three marble arches crossing a dry 
valley, as a bridge. Many traces of the city-wall 
may be seen, with broken columns and pieces of 
marble used in later repairs. Witliin, the whole 
surface is strewed with pedestals and fragments. 
The luxury of the citiaens ma} be inferred from 
their sumptuous buildings, and from two capa- 
cious theatres in tlie side of the hill, froutiug 
northward and westward; each with its seats, 
rising in numerous rows otte above another. The 
trav^ers in 1705 found a maimed statue at the 
entrance of tbeibrmer; and on one of the seats 
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tibewoH ZHNQNOS, CfZuM. BdMath the 
bin on tile north are atone sarcophagi^ broken^ 
sttbTerted, or sunk in the ground. 

** LoodS ca o, with C^lossv its neighbour, was 
enriched bv ^eep, which produced fleeces ex- 
ceeding Muesian in softness, and tiie jetty raven 
in c<dour. Some shepherds came with their 
flocks to the ruins, and in the evening to the 
water near our tent, says Dr. Chandler. I re- 
marked only one or two sheep which were very 
black and glossy. 

LtMtdicta was often damaged by earthouakes, 
and restored by its own opulence, or l^tne mu- 
niflcence of the Roman emperors. These re- 
sources failed, and the city, it is probable, 
became early a scene of ruin. About the year 
1097 it was possessed by the Turks, and sub- 
mitted to Docai, general of the en^eror Alexis. 
In 1 120 the Turks sacked some ot the cities of 
Phrygia by the Meander, but were defeated by 
the emperor John Comnenus, who took Laodicta, 
and repaired or built anew the walls. About 
1161 it was again unfortified. Many of the in- 
habitants were then killed, with tlieir bishop, or 
carried with their cattle into captivity by the 
Turkish sultan. In 1 190 the German emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, going by Laodicea with 
his annv toward Syria on a croisade, was received 
so kindly, that he prated on his knees for the 
prosperity of the people. About 1196 this re- 
gion, with Caria, was dreadfully ravaged by the 
Turks. The sultan, on the invasion of the Tar- 


tars in 1255, gave iModicea to the Romans, but 
they were unable to defend it, and it soon 
returned to the Turks. We saw no traces either 
of houses, churches, or mosques. A 11 was silence 
and solitude. Several strings of camels passed 
eastward of the hill : but a fox, which we first 
discovered by his ears peeping over a brow, was 
the only inhabitant of Laodicea” Trav, p. 225. 

ffhe grandeur of this city A. D. 79. is suffi- 
cientl} attested b} these ruins ; whence we infer, 
that at the date of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
A.D. 60. or 61. Laodicea was a place of con- 
sequence. Whetlier tlie church here were nu- 
merous, we do not know ; hut, from the l^istle 
in the Revelations addressed to its minister, it 
should seem to have fallen into a lukewarm state, 
about A. D. 96. and it is threatened accordingly. 
It should seem also, that the Laodweane boasted 
of their wealth, and knowledge, and garments ; 
which agrees with their history, that they were 
enriched by the fleeces of tneir sheep, and 
eminent in polite studies, as evinced Dy the 
Od^um, the Theatre, the Amphitheatre, the mag- 
nificent sculj^ares, &c. Fbagm. cccxxviii.] 
L4PIDC^H, rwlA, enlightened, or lamps, 
from *tD7 lephad, Tbright, or flashina eveetl 
VoL. II. Part XVII. mt. /F. ^ 


LAPIDOTH, the nrupheteM Deborah's bus- 
band, Judg. iv. 4. Some are of opinon, 
Lapidoih was tbe place of her birth, or habi- 
tation. Others oonsiderbg the import of 1^’- 
doth, which signifies lamps, have imagined* 
that Deborah employed bemlf in making wicks 
for the candlestick in the tabernacle. [Others 
render lanidoth, splendors — i. s. ** a woman of 
splendors*' — a magnificent establishment, 8io.] 

LAPWING, in Latin, upupa, a bird by 
Moses declared to be unclean. Lev. xi. 19. 
The lapwing is about as large as a thrush; its 
beak long, black, thin, and a little hooked ; its 
legs are grey and short. On its head a tuft of 
feathers of diflerent colours, which it raises or 
lowers as it pleases. Its neck and stomach are 
something radish. Its winus and tail black 
with white streaks. The lleb.'m)'3^i dakipka, 
both LXX. and Jerom translate lapwing. 

It is very beautiful, but does not sing. Pliny 
calls tbe lapwing — trimestris, because it is 
seen only throe months. It retires, in all pro- 
bability, betimes into wanner countries. It 
lives generally in old ruins, or along tbe high- 
ways. l^e male has a fuller and higher toft 
than tiie female, and tha colours of bis feathers 
are brighter and more lively. It abounds in 
Germany^ See the Natural History. 

LASH A, Vulpte, Lesa; for crying: 

from the preposition V I, for, and yw skuah, to 
cry: otherwise, to save; from yiy' jashahs other- 
wise, to anoint, [Simon thinks this name sig- 
nifies attractive, pleasant, recreative,] 

LAS HA. Moses describing tbe limits of 
the land of Canaan says, that it reaches south 
to Lasha, Gen. x. ik The Chaldee and Je- 
rom think Lasha to be the stream Callirhoe, 
north of tlie Dead Sea, and which discharges 
itself into it. But it is much more ffatural to 
understand it of the city or Lasha, Lusa, or 
Elusa, [q, Al-asha] at pretty near an egual dis- 
tance between tbe Dead Sea, and the Red Sea. 
Ptolemy mentions this city of Lusa, also, 
Stephens the geographer, and JosApluis, Antiq, 
lib, XIV. cap. ‘X ” 

LASTJIENES, AacrOtvrfc, force of stone; 
from Xooc, or XtOov, « stone, and Mpoc, 
strength. 

LASTHENES, prince of Crete, who settled 
Demetrius Nicator, sun of Denietiius Suter, on 
tlie throne of Syria, by bis troops. Demetrius, 
in acknowledgment, gov e Last henss tlie govern- 
ment of Syria, and tbe principal authority in 
his kingdom; he called him his father and 
cousin. But Lasthenes abusing bis power, in- 
volved king Demetrius in neat perplexities, 
out of which he never could disengage himself 
perfectly* A. M. 3866. ante A. D. 148. See 
F 1 Macc. 
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1 ,Macc. X* 67, 66. Joiepb. Aui, Ub* c. 6. 
Jpiti n. lib, XXXV. 

LATnC!l!, vide Eastern Hourb, Frag- 
MBNTB, No. cciv. with the P^atk. 

LAVERS, qf SoUmotCs TsmU. Vide 
Temple, Implements, with the Plate. 

LAUGHTER, rieus. Laughter is an itidi- 
eation of joy, insult, mockery, assurance, or ad- 
^ Riiration. Sarah in her transport of jo> called 
fier son — Isaac, t. e. laughter, Gen. xxi. 6, 
fVoe unto them that laugh now, says our 
Saviour, for they shall weep. Luke vi. 26. At 
destruction and famine thou shall laugh ; thou 
shalt not fear it, thou shall be perfectly secure 
against those evils. God laugheth at the 
wicked; he despises their vain efforts. Islimael 
laughed at Isaac, he insulted him, he vexed 
him according to St. Paul. Gal. iv. 29. 

Laughter in general implies rejoicing. There 
is a time to laugh, and a time weep, i. e. a time 
to rejoice^ and a time to be afflicts. £ccl.6i.4. 
Blessed are ye who weep now, for ye shall laugh. 
Luke vi. 21, 26. I said of laughter, of joy, 
pleasure, it is mad, Eccl. ii. 2. Tour laugh- 
ter shall be turned into mourning, your joy, 
shall terminate in sorrow, in repentance, in re- 
morse. James iv. 9. 

Laughter does not become a wise man. A 
fool lifieth up his voice with laughter, but a 
wise man doth scarcely smile a little. The 
laughter of a fool is as noisy as the crackling 
of thorns, Ecclus. viii. 8. 

Abraham’s laughter, when God promised 
him a son, was an expression of admiration and 
gratitude, not of doubt: the Scripture which 
relates it, does not disapprove of it, as it dues 
of Sarah’s. Gen. xvii. 17. 

LAW. This word, when alone, is taken for 
the Law of Moses ; sometimes, for the religion 
of the Jetws in opposition to the gospel. Jose- 
phus remarks, that the Greek legislators were 
modern in comparison of Moses, and that the 
ancient Greeks w^ere unacquaint^ with the 
ver\ term nowos, (law) ; it is not in Homer. 

The Rabbins pretend, that Noah’s sons re- 
ceived certain laws which compose the law of 
nature, and bind all people, in all countries. 
Maimonides believes, that the first six were 
given to Adam, and that God added a soventli 
to Noah. Of these precepts the first, ordains 
submission to judges and magistrates ; the se- 
cond, forbids — ^blasphemy a^nst God ; the 
third, — idolatry ana superstition; Hhv fourth, 
— incest, sodomy, bestiality, and sins against 
nature ; the fifth — murder, and all ^tfbsions of 
blood ; the sixth — theft ; the seventh — the eating 
of the limb of an animal while living, t.s. eating 
of crude blood, &c. 


A distinctioii is generally .ipade , between the 
law of nsdure, and positive laws. The law of 
nature is impressed on our hearts, such are our 
obligations \o worship the Supreme Being, to 
honour our parents, and those in dignities, to 
obey superiors, to do to no man what we would 
not have done to us, Ac. Positive laws are of 
several kinds : moral, civil, and political, or 
ceremonial. Moral laws are, generally, only 
consequences, or explanations, of the law of 
nature. Judicial, civil, and political laws regard 
principally the duties of men in society, the 
order and Polity of the state ; they restrain the 
violence or wicked men, they de^nd the weak 
from the oppression of the strong, and regulate 
duties, rights, and powers. Ceremonial laws 
respect the external worship of God, the duties 
of ministers and people towards God, and their 
reciprocal obligations to one another, with rela- 
tion to the Divine Being. 

The Law was given to the Hebrews, by the 
intervention of Moses, on Mount l^nai, fifty 
days after their departure out of Egypt, A. M. 
2613, ante X. D. 1491. The principal laws 
are those of the Decalogue,' vide Exod. xx. &c. 

Some learned men have been of opinion, that 
Moses in most of his laws intended — either to 
imitate those of the Egyptians, or — to reverse 
their customs and maxims, or — to circumscribe 
the Hebrews, whereby to prevent their falling 
into those errors, idolatries and superstitions, 
which they had seen in Egypt. Others on the 
contrary have asserted, that the Egyptians imi- 
tated, in part, at least, the Hebrew laws. In 
this diversity of opinions, we think we ought 
ingenuously to confess, that the Hebrews often 
imitated the Egyptians ; and that, reciprocally, 
the Egyptians sometimes copied the Hebrews ; 
that the Egyptians having a different turn of 
mind, on many occasions kept at a distance 
from tlie Hebrews; in like manner, that the 
practices of the Mosaic laws, which oppose the 
superstition of Egypt, were not instituted with- 
out design, and that the Jewish legislator 
intended to cure the Israelites of their prone- 
ness to idolatry, and to correct the evil habits 
which th^ had contracted in Egypt. 

As to Laws, judicial or ceremonial, we may 
believe that Moses acted according to his pru- 
dence, in retaining what might be useful among 
those of Egypt, in rectifying such as might be 
made good, and, by contrary laws, endeavour- 
ing to suppress what was opposite to justice, cha- 
ritv, reason, or to the true interest of liis people. 

The law of Moses being the shadow only of 
things to come, but bringing nothii^ to perfec- 
tion, as St. Paul says, Heb, x. 1. vii.'lQ. it was 
necessary that Jesus Christ should complete 
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pg o na i od and typified: and tfiit lw baaaaaeiited 
with precision. Ho doolaaea ill tkofosi* 
poly Matth. r. 17. that he came not to desi^y 
the Ana, bat to perfect it. He has enlarge, 
modified, or restrained the Ano ^ Jfossr, more 
partioitlariy the explanations which the Rabbins, 
and masters in Israel, had giTon of it ; exnla- 
tions, which were rather oormptioas, than ilitis- 
tiwCions. 

St. Pnni hath, in some sort, finished whst our 
Sarionr had begun ; or rather be bath set in 
their foil light, the pnrposes of his Master. 
S, yr. that, the Ano of Momo is, superseded, or 
abrogated by the gospel ; that since the death 
of the Messiah the le^ oevesKmies are of no 
obligation ; that, believers are ne longer under 
the yoke of the Anc, but under grace ; Rom. ri. 
14. that Jesns Christ hath procured for ns the 
liberty of sons, instead of the spirit of bondage, 
which reigned under the Old Testament : in a 
word, that it is neither ih% law nor the works 
of it, that justify Christians. Romans viii. but 
faith animated by charity, and aoeompanied with 
good works. Gal. iv. 31. v. 13. When we say, 
that the gospel hath rescued ns from the yoke 
of the law, we understand only the appointments 
of the ceremonial and judicial Aiar; not those 
moral precepts, whose obligation is indispen- 
sable, and whose observation is much more 
perfect, and extensive and enforced, under the 
law of gract, than it was under the old lam. 

As to the established law9 of Motes, they who 
would see them more particularly may consult 
the articles Pa9$over, Sabbath, BUuphsmy, 
AduUoty, Sacrijic€8, Burnt- Offerinai, &c. 

Oral Law, or tradition, which the Jews 
say they have received delivered down from 
their ancestors. They afilmi, that Moses re- 
ceived equally the written, and the oral law, on 
Mount Sinai : that the latter was given only by 
word of month, and hath been transmitted by 
the elders. Tims they attribute equal authority 
to both, both having the same origin, and fiow* 
ing equally from God. Nay, they give a pre- 
ference to the oral, before the written law ; for 
this, they say, is in many places obscure, imper- 
fect, or defective, and could not be used as a 
rule without the assistance of the oral law, which 
supplies all that is wanting in the written law, 
and removes all difficulties. 

Wherefore they add to the written law the 
explanations, modifications, and glosses of the 
oral law, and it is a sort of maxim among them, 
that the covenant which God made witii them 
at Sinai, consists less in the precmts of the 
written law, than in those of the orm km; and 


tb tbe laRer thi jr genwtil ly gtvo the profelettoe. 
They sayv finr example, mat the words of tha< 
litvtles are more lovely than those of the km ; 
that the words of the Ana are sometimes weighty 
nd sometiinesltflit; whereas tliose of the doc- 
tors are always weighty : that the words of the 
elders were cif greater weight than those of the 
prophets. They compare the sacred text to 
water, and the Mishoa or Talmud, which oo»4 
tains their tradition, to wine : or, the written 
law to salt, but the Mishna and Talmud to 
most exquisite spices: the law is only, as it 
were, the body* hat the oral law or traciition, is 
the soul of rehgion. Bver since our Saviour's 
time they have been reproached with making the 
word of God of no affcM^t by their traditions. 
Mark vii. 13. See Cabbala. 

Law. This word often Implies the whole 
scripture of the Old Testament. The Maho- 
metans, after their leader Mahomet, maintain, 
that the Jews have corrupted ike law, as the 
Christians, they say, have corrupted the gospel. 
This accusation purposes to discrecut the 
Scriptures, and thereby disarm both Jews and 
Christians of the weapons necessary to destroy 
Mahometism, which is founded properly on this 
chimerical supposition only, and the diaboHeal 
calumnies tf that infamous impostor. Directly 
as be had persuaded his followers of this, be put 
both Jews and Christians under a neceuity of 
proving their copies authentic, free from cor* 
ruption, and written by the inspired authors; in 
the mean while Mahomet impudently advances 
what he thinks lit, corrupts tiie histories of the 
Old and New Testaments, makes the patriarcbs» 
Moses, and Jesus Christ, speak to suit bis inte- 
rests and system ; and when we cry out against 
imposture and corruption, he says that we our- 
selves have altered the sacred writings, and 
that we have neitlier the law nor the Gospel 
entire and pnre. 

And wherein have the Jews falsified the books 
of the Old Testament ? Why, say the Mahome- 
tans, by adding vowels, which before they bad 
not. It ifUrue, the vowel-points are of pretty 
modem invention ; but this is no corruption of 
the text, it is a determination of the manner 
wherein we are to read certain words, which 
without this might admit of diverse meanings. 
Bat these vowd-points deprive no one of the 
liberty of reading otherwise, if he can find a 
better sense without them. They add farther, 
that in the books of Moses there is no prertept 
which obliges the Jews to praying, fasting, 
ahnsgiring, or pilgrimage to Jernealem ; this is 
nnmifestly false : but, instead of examining the 
matter, the contest mny be soon ended by say- 
ing wi^ Mahemety R^n then who have boom 
F 2 preeent 
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' prestnt thtm to you, uoithor hsUovo nor r^ect u wuMe tonb, the inscriptioB whereof impoiw 
them ; bat tey only, W€ helUve in Ood, in ki$ ted, that this was Lazarm beloved by lesas 
book§, and in his mossenasrs. On this principle Christ, and raised again by him. Orec, apud 
the Mnssulmen think themselves forbidden to Lanoi de MaydaUn, p. 222. 
translate, or to cite, any thing out of ihs tamo or . [It is remarkable, that the ancient Christian 
the gowel. seidptnres, and pictures, represent Lazarus as 

LAZARUS, Aatiaffoct assistance of God: vety young, some of tliem even as a child, at 
from ntp hazar, help, and bn el, Ood; probably the time of his first interment. He was, pro- 
dse same as EUazar. bably, (much .0 under twenty years of age.] 

I. LAZARUS, i. s. Eleazar, brother to Mar- II. Lazarub. Luke xvi. 19. speaks of a poor 
tha and Mary, dwelt with his sisters at Bethany, man, named Lazarus, who lay at a rich man’s 
near Jerusalem; and Jesus Christ sometimes gate full of sores, and desired the crumbs which 
lodged with them, when he came to that city, fell from his table, without finding relief or pity ; 
While Jesus was beyond Jordum with his apos- while the rich man ei\joyed great plenty, was 
ties, Lazarus fell sick ; his sisters sent infur- clothed in purple and fine linen, ana fared mag- 
mation to our Saviour, who said, This sickness is nificently every day. Lazarus being dead, was 
not unto death, but for the glory of God. After carried by angels into Abraham s bosom : the 
two days he said to his disciples, Lazarus is rich man died also, and while he was in hell 
asleep, but I go to awake him : meaning, that amidst his torments, he saw Lazarus afar off, 
he was dead, but he would restore him to life, and cried out. Father Abraham, have pity on me, 
Jesus on his arrival found, that ho hud been and send Lazarus, that he may dip the end of 
already four days in the grave. Martha having his finger in water to refresh my tongue. But 
received intelligence of the approach of Jesus. Abraham answered him, Son, thou in thy life- 
wont to meet him, and expostulated on his delay. time receivedst thy good things, onA Lazarus 
Soon after Mary likewise went to meet Jesus, his evil things : now he is happy, thou arc miser- 
who seeing her weeping, was himself troubled, able, Ac. 

Then he asked, Where have ye laid him When Interpreters are divided, whether this be a 
he came to the place, he said. Take away the history or a parable. St. Irentens, St. Ambrose, 
stone ; and Jesus having returned thanks to his Gregory the Great, Tertullian, Euthymius, Luke 
Father for always hearing him, he cried with a of Bruges, and others, thought it a bistory, sup- 
loud voice, ** Lazarus come forth !” Then he who posing the name Lazarus, and other particulars, 
was dead came forth bound hand and foot, with to intimate something more than a parable, 
grave-clotlies, and his face wrapped up in a But St. Chrysostom, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
napkin. This miracle being wrought, as we Theophy lac t, and most modem interpreters, con- 
may say, at the very gates of Jerusmem, made sider it as a parable. Others observe a msdttmi, 
a great noise; John xi. t. e. that the substance is historical; and that 

Six days before his last passover, Jesus came our Saviour has embellished it with parabolical 
again to Bethany, where he had raised Lazarus ; circumstances. Lazarettoes or hospitals for the 
and Lazarus was one who reclined at table with relief of lepers are dedicated to tliis St. Lazarus. 
with him. The Jews observing, that the resur- There were abundance of them in France dedi- 
rection of Lazarus had made a great impression cated to St. Lazarus, St. Martha, and St. Mag- 
on the people’s minds, took a foolish resolution dalsn. Among the French, as formerly among 
to effect the death of both. That part of their the Hebrews, they who were afflicted with a le- 
wicked design, which related to our Saviour, prosy, were separated from other people ; and 
they executed ; but Scripture does not tell us the causes of lepers were committed to the ec- 
what became of Lazarus. Epiphanius says, clesiaslical court. 

that there was a tradition of Lazarus's being [LEAD, is a very heavy metal, sufficiently 
thirty years of age, when Jesus Christ raised well known. The m^e of purifying this metal 
him from the dead, and that he lived thirty years from the dross which is mix^ with it, by 
longer. So tiiat he died by this account A. D. subjecting it to a fierce flame, and melting off 
()3. The Greeks say, that he died at Citium, a its scoria, furnishes several allusions in Scripture 
town in Cyprus, where his sepulchre was to be to God’s purifying, or punishing his people, 
seeu near the walls of the city; and that churches The prophet Baekiei, xxii. 18, 20. compares 
in the some island were dedicated to his honour, the Jews to lead,, because of their guilt, aud 
The emperor Leo the Wise, having built a dross, from which they most be purged as by 
church at Constantinople in honour of St. La- fire. Mentioii is made of a talent of lead, Zech. 
zarus, about A. D. 890. sent to Cyprus, when v. 7, 8. which probaMy was of a figure and size, 
his body was foun d near the town oi Citium, in as well known ns any of our weights in ordinary 

use: 
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LBAGUK Pid9 CoVRNAIiT. 

L£AH» ni6, Aik, toroi^, tired* 

LRAH, wi£a of Jacob, and Laban’i eldeet 
daughter. Her father led. h«r into Jacob's 
ohambflor on. the weddinff night; Jacob took 
her to be Rachel, whomlro bad really married. 
When be complained of tbia imposition, Laban 
answered, that the custom of that country forbad 
the marriage of younger dauwbters before the 
elder. Gen. xxix. 23, Ac. [Vide Fraomrnts, 
No. cxxvi.] The Lord observing Jacob 
to have more inclination for Rachel than for 
Leah, made Leah the mother of six sous and 
one daughter, viz. Heuhen, Simeon, Levi, Jndah, 
Iseachar, Zebuian, and Dinah : we know not 
the year of Leake death ; but she died in the 
land of Canaan, and was buried in the same 
cave with Sarah, Abraham, and Isaac. Gen. 
*xlix. 31. 

LEAVEN ; in Greek, 'Zv/ 4 a, zyme ; in Latin, 
fermentum; in Hebrew, nmy ssor. The He- 
brews were forbidden b) the law to eat leavened 
bread or au) focid with leaven in it during the 
seven days of the passover, Exod. xii. 16. 19. 
Lev. ii. 11, And they were very careful in clean- 
sing their houses from all leaven before this feast 
began. God forbad either leaven or honey to be 
offered to iiim in his temple ; t. s. in cakes, or 
in any baked meats. But on other occasions 
they might offer leavened bread, or honey. — 
[The cases of conscience relating to this matter 
are very numerous, and seem to be a principal 
study of the Jewish doctors. Decisions of 
the most remarkable may be seen in the Mish- 
nab, Ordo Feetorum, tom, ii. 138.] See Nuin. 
XV. 20, 21. where God requires them to give 
the first-fruits of the bread, which was kneaded in 
all the cities of Israel, to the priests and Levites. 
St Paul, 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. expresses bis desire, 
that the faithful should celebrate the Christian 
pasauver with unleavened bread, * in azymie,' 
which figuratively, signifies sincerity and truth ; 
wherein he teaches us two things, first, that 
the law which obliged the Jews to a literal ob- 
servance of the passover, is no longer in force ; 
secondly, that by unleavened bread, truth and 
purity of heart were denoted. 

OF UNLEAVBNED BREAD. 

But leavened bread was not used at all times : 
the Hebrews, in the passover, used unleavened 
bread seven days, in memory of what their an- 
cestors did, when they went out of Egypt : they 
being then obliged to carry unleavened meal 
with ^em, and to make bread in baste; the 
Egyptians pressing them to be gone* 


The Jewe hegua to otoanse their heuaea ffrom 
teavem en the loth of Niean ; to this St, Paul to 
seam places aUudes, emymg, " a IHtle fseosw 
leaveMth the whole lBmp:^t. a. if there weie 
bat a Mamll portion of kavm to a €|uantity of 
broad or psuite, duriag the passover, it was 
thereby rendered anoleaa : it was to bo theowa 
away and burned. Our Saviour in the gospel 
(Matt xvi. 11.) warns his apostles to mwM the 
leaven of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Hero- 
diana, meaning their doctrine. 

The practice of the Jews ot this day, in relation 
to unleavened bread, is this : they are forbidden 
to eat, or to have in their houses, or in anv 
place belonging to them, > either leavened bread, 
or any thing else that is kavened. That they 
may the better observe this rule, they search all 
the comers of their houses, with most sorupu* 
lous exactness, for all bread or paste, Ac. tnat 
is leavened. Having thus well cleansed their 
houses, thov whiten them, and furnish them with 
kitchen and table utensils all new, or with others 
to be used only on tliat day. If they are of 
metal, they have them polished, and put into 
the fire to cleanse all impurity, which they may 
have contracted by touching any thing leavened. 
All this is done on the 13th of iVisn/i, on the 
eve of th% passover, which begins the 16tli, or, 
rather, on the 14th in the evening ; the Hebrews 
reckoning their day from evening to evening. 
Leu of Modena 8 Verem, Jewe, Part iii* cap, 3, 
LI^BAN AH, n53V, Aa/3avci), orAa/3ovo white^ 
whiteness. A Netliinim. Ezr. ii. 46. 
LEBANON, vide Liuandh. 

LEBAOTH, mioV Aa(3aij$, lions, or siyn 
of the heart ; from nilV /skoh, the heart, and PDH 
oth,asiyn, A town in Judah, Josh. xv. [Called 
Beth Lebaotk, Josh. xix. whence Iconclude that 
here was a temple; and, as the term appears 
to be dual, 1 suppose that two lionesses wert) 
the symbols which formed or accompanied the 
image of the idol. ^.Cybelb? — ** Lions' -Towk' 
is not an uncommon name. It occurs in Phe- 
nicia, in Egypt, in Achaia, and 10 Sicily. As 
there could be but few lions either in Egypt, 
or in Achaia, and none in Sicily, the multituaes 
of this animal, or its haunts, could not give 
name to these places.] 

hEBBMVS, AsSfiaiocfa man of heart ; from 
leb, or lehcw, the heart, 

LEBBiEUS. otherwise Judas or TJusddaus, 
brother to St. James the Less, son of Mary, 
sister to the blessed Virgin, and of Cleopliah, 
brother to St. Joseph, He was married and 
bad children. Nicepboms calls his wife Mary, 
lib, i. cap. 33, The Muscovites believe, that 
they received the faith from him. See Jt das 
VI. 
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LBBNAH^ rtDV, moon, wkitiMU, brick, or 
inoiusc, See Libnah, a city, Josh, xv, 42* 
LBBOWAH, whiu. From Judjr. xxi. 
19. we leain that Shiloh Uei north of Bethel, 
and ionth of L^anak, Maundr^t tafcet it for 
Ckan-Lebm, fbtrt leaguei from Slehem sonth- 
ward, and two leases from Bethel. 

[So called either &om the production of incense 
in its district, or from the preparation of it in 
this city : or, much rather, rrom the whiieruBi of 
its soil.] 

LECAH, rvA, Aayd* who walks out, or gou 
aufay; from jo/oc. Uhe walks, if a place ; 
if a person, walker, I Chron. iv. 21.] 

LEEK, porrum, a pot-herb generally known. 
The Hebrews complained in the wilderness, 
that fnanaa grew insipid to them ; they longed 
for the leeks and onions of Egypt. Travellers 
assure ns, that in Greece and Africa the onions 
are excellent. The Egyptians are reproached 
with swearing by the leeks and onions of their 
gardens : allium cepesque inter Decs in jureju^ 
rando habet Egyptus, says Pliny. Juvenal ridi- 
cules that superstitious people, who did not 
dare to eat leeks, garlic, or onions, for fear of 
injuring their gods : 

P^rrum et o«p« nsfas violare ant frange re monn ; 

O aanctai gentai qtubui li»c naacuntur in hortii 
Nuoiiual Juven. Smt, xv. 

*Tii norUl tin an oni«m to devour? 

Each clove of garlic is a heav'nly pow*r: 

O holy nations, and O sacred clods, 

Where ev’17 fruitftil orchard teems with gods ! 

LEES, faces. To drink up the cup of God s 
wrath, even to the lees : to drink the whole cup 
to the bottom. See Psalm Ixxv. 8. Isoi. li. 17. 
Ezek. xxiii. 34. The Habbius say, that Zede- 
kiah, the last king of J udab, drank the lees of 
all the foregoing ages. 

The lees of the people, signifies the vilest part 
of them: the lees of Israel shall return from 
captivity, and be converted to the Lord. Isaiah 
xlix. 6, 7. €h)d threatens by Zephaniali, to 
visit those who are settled on their lees, defixos 
facibus swis, hardened in tiieir sins. Zeph. i. 12. 

LEGIO, a town in Palestine, celebrated by 
Jerom and Eusebius. It lay at the foot of 
mount Carmel, fifteen miles west* from Naza- 
reth: in all probability the place still called 
Legune, It was a. camp, wnere the Romans 
kept a lemon of soldiers, to defend the passage 
from Ptolemais to Coesarea Palestine. 

LEGION. The Roman legions were com- 
posed each of ten cohorts, a cohort of fifty ma- 
miples, a maniple of fifteen men ; consequently, 
u full legion contained six thousand soldiers. 
Jesus cured one who called himself ** leoion,** 
as ifpossessed by a legion of devils ; Mark v. 9. 


He nbo said to Peter, who diww hi» eword- W 
defend him in the olive-garden : ihinkeH them* 
that Icamtot now pray to Falker, who ehalt 
presently give me wsore than twelve legions of 
angels t Matth. xxvi. 63» 

[LEGS, are properly those limhs of an ani- 
mai, by which it moves from place to place ; 
yet, to manifest the IRvine Omnipotence, 
and that God is not confined to one mode of 
action, many creatures have no legs, yet they 
move, (and some swiftly too) witness, serpents, 
worms, snails, Ac. and various kinds of fishes, 
which pass from one place to another, not hav- 
ing even the rudiments of legs, N. B. Lmnssns 
classes some kinds of fishes by the situation of 
their fins, which he considers as answering the 
pui^ses of legs, or feet, to land-animals. 

But, beside being the instruments of motion, 
the legs of the human frame are the supporters 
of the body, and great means of stren^h they 
are, when in health, firm, stable, secure: as 
such Scripture often alludes to them. Psalm 
cxivii. 10. Leg is sometimes used modestly, in 
the same manner as foot, vide Foot, and 
Fragments, No. clu.] 

LEHABIM, OOrr^, flames, or, which are 
inflanad, or, the points of a sword; Ishab, 
LEHABIM, third son of Mizraim. Some 
think Lehahim denotes the Lybians, one of the 
most ancient people in Alnca. Part of them 
dwelt near Egypt* west of Thebais; others, 
along the Mediterranean. Lybia is very much 
scorched by the heat of the sun. 

[Vulgate, Lahebim: LXX. Lahieim, 2 Chro. 
xii. 3. xvi. 8. In Nahum iii. 9. and Dan, xi. 43. 
we find mention of the Lubim, which the Vulgate 
and LXX. every where render Lybians: or, what 
comes to the same in Nahum and Daniel, they 
render Nubians, It is clear that this name d^ 
scribes colonies of Egyptians ; whether to the 
west, or south, is the question. Vide Ludim. 

It is probable that we should restrain our 
researches after this people to tiie continent of 
Africa. Certainly we ought to distinguish them 
from the Lydians of Lesser Asia. 

Jonathan seems to read the Lybians: though 
some have understood the Lycians, The Arabic, 
in the Polyglott, reads, tlie inhabitants of Ba- 
hanis : — could this possibly be corrupted from 
Berenice? The Targum of Jerusalem reads Pen- 
tapolilanos; which was a region in the country 
of Cyrene, including the cities of Berenice, 
Arsinoe, Ptolemais, and Cyrene. Pliny, lib, v. 
r. 6. This is usually considered as a very pro- 
bable situation for the Lehahim,] 

LEHEM, tan^. bread; from Orh Uchom: 
or war, fighting ; from nDrf?0 milkamah, battle, 
LEHl, the jaw-bone, Samson having 
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VMiqiiuliMl AftFliiHsliMf witb Uie j«w-boiie of 
an AM, aftar tba oonfliot threw away lAa jam 
which had heeo hit weapoigi; and called the 
^ot where it fell, ** the place of the lifeiiig 
op of the jam-bama — Ramaik becomiiiff 

qoiokly very thinty, he cried to the Lord 
.and Mid, it is tbau] Lard^ who hast givsn this 
great dslwenmee into the kamd af thg ssrvemt : 
and now shall I die for thirst, and fall into the 
hands of the umcircttmoised. Hereupon God 
opened one of the large teeth in leehi, the Jaw- 
bone, and a fountain tprung out of it, to allay 
Samton’s thirst; and the place retained the name 
of Lechi, or the Jaw-bone, Judges av. 18. 

The Hebrews tometimet oali^ naked, sharp, 
and steep rooks, teeth, 1 8am. xiv. 4. o. Job 
xxxix. Now, God opened a rock called 
Maohtes, or the Cheek-Tooth, which was at the 
place where Samson obtained his victory, and 
which, for this reason he called Lehi, the Jaw- 
bone, This foantain issuing out of a rook called 
the Cheek-Tooth, at a place named the Jaw- 
.bone, has persuaded some persons, that this 
fountain came immediately out of a tooth-hole 
in the ass's jaw-bone, which would be a very 
surprizing miracle. But as we have now ex- 
, plained the matter, the miracle of the fountain 
issuing out of the rook at Samson’s prater is 
acknowledged ; and wonders are not to be mul- 
tiplied without necessity. This opinion is fol- 
lowed by Josephus, by the pamhrast Jonathan, 
and by many commentators. This fountain sub- 
sisted long, and still subsists, probably, in Pa- 
lestine. Glycas, and the mar^r Antomnus, 
Meak of it, as in the suburbs of Eieutheropolis. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib, v. cap. 10. Arias Mont. 
Dms. Pise. Amama, Castell. Cleric. 8climid. 
Glycas, Annal, part, ii. p, I(>4. Anton. Martyr. 
in Itimerario. 

^Perhaps this fountain gushed out at the very 
point in the rock where the jaw-bone of the ass 
struck when thrown away by Samson : though the 
water really issued from the rock, it might seem 
to issue from under the jaw-bone. But some 
think that the word Ramath should be taken in 
fee sense of height; “ fee height of fee jaw,” 
t. f . of Lehi, However that might be, the name 
lahi denoted a place so called; not fee jaw- 
bone itself, of fee ass. So there was in Laconia 
a place named Onou Gnathos, ** the jaw-bone 
of the ass and many other places have been 
named from animals, or from feeir parts.] 

LBMUBL, bwfoh, vird fes, €Ml with them, 
or, eoitk him ; from fee preposition h I, with, 
O am,, them,, and bn el, God, Prov. xxxi. 4. 

LENTIL, a species of pulse* Esau sold his 
Mrthrijrht ta Jacob for a mess of lentUs^ Oen. 
Mv-w* The iesUils of Egypt were very much 


esteemed among fee ancients. St. Austlii snys, 
feey were carried into several parts of fee 
world. ♦ 

LENTISK, or Maetie-tree, in Latin, echi- 
nus ; in Greek, sekinos ; fee leaves are idwavs 
men, the bark reddish, gummy, and pliable. 
It jpr^uoes a kind of grape ; and shoots out 
little hulls like the shell of a pea, containing u 
clear liquor. Mastic is taken flriHn fee tentisk- 
trse by making incisions in it. There is much 
of it in fee islands of Chio and Candia, iu 
pt, and fee Indies. 

..here is mention made in [the apoorvpbal] 
Daniel of fee lentisk-trse. One of fee Elders, 
who accused Susanna, said — he saw her talking 
with a young man under a lentisk-trss, — suo 
sekino, Daniel alluding to the sound of schi- 
nus, answers him : the angel of fee Lord will 
cut thee in two, sehissi ss msson. From this 
allusion some have imagined, that the story of 
Susanna could have been written only in Greek ; 
contequenily that Daniel was not fee author of 
it. In answer, it is said, perhaps fee Greek 
translator changed fee Hebrew name of the 
tree, and substituted schinos, which furnished 
him with this allusion ; or, feat there really was 
a like aUusion between fee Hebrew name of the 
tree, and ^tbe punishment threatened by Daniel 
Vide Mastic. 

LENTULUS. There has been often print- 
ed a letter from Lsntuhts, a supposed pro- 
consul of Judea, to fee Roman senate. Vide 
Fabric, Oper. N. T. tom, i. p. 301. tom. ii. v 
4H6, 487. The following is a translation of i(. 
** There has a man appeared here, who is still 
living, named Jkmus Christ, whose power is 
extraordinary. He has the title »ven him of 
fee Great Prophet ; his disciples call him theSon 
of God. He raises fee dean, and heals all sorts 
of diseases. He is a tall, well proportioned 
man ; there is an air of serenity in his counte- 
nance, which attracts at once fee love and re- 
verence of those who see him. His hair is of 
the colour of new wine from the root to his 
ears, and from thence to the shoulders it is 
curled, and falb down to fee lowest part of them. 
Upon fee forehead it parts in two, after the 
manner of the Natarsnes. His forehead is flat, 
and fair, his face without any defect, and adorn- 
ed with a very graceful vermiliuti : his air is 
majestic and agreeable. His nose and his 
mouth are yery well proportioned, and bis beard 
is thick and forked, of the colour of bis heir ; 
hb eyes are grey, end extremely lively ; in his 
reproofs be is terrible, but in hb exhortations 
and instructions amiable and courteous: there 
is sonmthing wonderfully charming in his face, 
with a mixture of gravity. He is never seen 
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lo laugh, but he hat been obterred to weep. 
He it very strait in stature ; his hands are large 
and^tpreading, and his arms very beautiful ; he 
talks little, but with great gravity, and is the 
handsomest man in the world.” 

This letter is not to be regarded ; but the 
reader perhaps will not be displeased to find it 
here. 

LEOPARD, n05 nimr, pardut, a fierce ani- 
mal, spotted with a diversity of colours ; it has 
small white eyes, wide jaws, sharp teeth, round 
ears, a large tail ; five claws on its fore-feet, four 
on those behind. It is said to be extremely 
cruel to man. Its name leopard, implies that it 
has something of the lion and of the panther ; 
the word leopard is not met with in Latin 
authors till after the fourth century. The an- 
cients read pardua in Latin, and irdpSaXtc 
pardalia, i.«, panther in Greek: the Vulgate uses 
always pardua, never leopardua, 

l^atius, bishop of Antioch, in his Epistle to 
the Romans, uses the word leopard; which was 
a reason with Bochart for regarding that epistle 
as spurious, and not composed till the ^nrth 
century; but Pearson and Vossius acknowledge 
that epistle to be genuine ; and reject the re- 
mark, that the word leopard was not known 
before Spartian, who uses it in the life of Geta. 

The Eastern people call the leopard some- 
times para ; the Arabians, heher ; the Turks, 
joa; the Cathaians, jem; the ancient Greeks, 
joa, which the Latins sometimes translated lynx, 
or lupua-cerviariua. I’he Persians, Turks, and 
Indians use a kind of leopard in hunting ante- 
lopes and hares. Thamurath, king of toe first 
dynasty of the Persians, is said to have been 
tlie first who tamed this creature, and had it 
taught to hunt antelopes. Togrul-Ben-Arstan, 
sultan of the race of the Selgimides, trained four 
hundred of those animals ^r hunting, all hav- 
ing gold chains, and scarlet coverings. 

it seems from Scripture, that this animal 
could not be rare in Palestine. We find a town 
thore called Beth-nemrah, leopard' a^houae, [or 
temple^ or simply Nemrah, or Nemrin, leopard, 
ox leoparda; Kumb. xxxii. 3.36. Is. xv. 6. 
Isoiali describing the happy reign of the Messiali 
says, chap. xi. 6. the leopard ahall lie doum with 
the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and 
the falling together, Jerem. says, chap. v. 6. 
that the leopard lies in ambuscade near tlie 
cities of the wicked ; that all they who go out 
thence shall be torn in pieces by this animal. 
And Hosea, chap. xiii. 7. that the Lord will be 
unto them as a lion, and as a leopard, lurking 
in the way of the Assyrians, to devour those 
who pass by. [Probably, the animal called 
iiger^ in the article on Libakus.] 


The Hebrew 103, nemor, a leopard, denotes 
something speckled with a variety of oolom. 
Jeremiah sfmaks of the leopard's apota. Can 
the ^Ethiopian change Kia colour, or the leopard 
hie apota? Scripture often joins the leopard 
with the lion, as animals of eoual fierceness. 
Habakkuk says, i. 8. that the Chaldean horses 
are swifter than leoparda. The sponse in the 
Canticles speaks of the mountaina of the 
leopards, Cant. iv. 8. that is to say, of mountains 
such as Libanns, Shenir, and Hermon, where 
dwelt wild beasts. Brocard says, that the 
mountain called by the name of Leopards is 
two leagues from TVipoli northwards, and one 
lea^e from Libanos. 1 can scarcely believe that 
Solomon in the Canticles had this mountain in 
view. See Bochart, de Animalih, Sacr, lib. iii. 
cap. 7. n. 786. See Fragments, on Solo- 
mon’s Song, No. cccxc. 

LEPER. The law excluded lepers from 
society. It banished them into the conntry, 
and to places uninhabited : Levit. xiii. 45, 46. 
However persons attacked with this disease 
often got together, and composed a kind of com- 
panionship. We instance the four lepers with- 
out the oity of Samaria, while Ben-hadad king 
of Syria besieged it; 2 Kings vii. 3, &c. and 
the ten lepers who came to Jesus Christ, and 
desired to be healed, Luke xvii. 12. This law 
was observed so jiunctually, that even kings, 
under this disease, were expelled their palaces, 
shut out of society, and deprived of the govern- 
ment, as Us^ziah, or Azariah, king of Judah, 
who was aftlicted with this malady for attempt- 
ing to offer incense in the temple. 2 Kings 
XV. 5. 2 Chr. xxvi. 20. 

When a leper was cured ho appeared at the 
oity gate, and the priest examined whether he 
were truly healed or not. Lev. xiv. 1. &c. 
After this he went to tlie temple, took two clean 
birds, made a wisp with a branch of cedar, and 
another of hyssop, tied together with a scarlet 
ribbon made of wool ; an earthen vessel was 
filled with water, and one of these birds was 
fastened alive to the wisp we have mentioned. 
The leper who was cured killed the other bird, 
and let the blood of it run into the vessel filled 
with water. Then the priest took the wisp with 
the live bird, dipped both in the water linged 
with the blood of one of the birds, and sprinkled 
the leper with it. After this the live bird was 
let loose, and the person healed, and purified in 
this manner, was again admitted to the society 
of the healthy, and to the use of things sacred. 

Lepers were formerly frequent in Europe. 
Some are of opinion, that the Jews, who aboun- 
ded here, contributed to the sprea^g oWUpro- 
eies. Others, that they proceeded frem the 
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frequent vt»]rtfeft ainde to Pnlesttae in tiie tiine 
of de Croitndei. These l^r« were oaUedWree 
in Freneh* and many laaarettoes were bnilt for 
them, ooMtecraied to St« Ladr^, or iMzanu^ 
brother to Mary and Martha, [rather, to Laia- 
nv» II.]; or to tit. Job. Matthew Paris says, 
there were nine thoatand hospitals in Enrofie 
for Uperi, They were obliged to keep cloee in 
their laaarettoes ; and had marks fixed on them 
whereby they mi^t be known. They generally 
carried clappers about them, that they might be 
distinguished and a%oided. 

For these last three hundred jrnnrs /sprosMS 
have almost entirely ceased in Europe, or this 
disease has changed its name; and remedies 
have been found for it. The ablest physicians 
have believed, that it differed only in name from 
the venereal disease. M. Touniefort, who saw 
several /rpers in the Levant, makes no doubt of 
it : some are incurable, because their distemper 
is inveterate, and has corrupted the whole mass 
of blood and humors; others are capable of 
being healed, by anti>veuereals. Many are of 
opinion, that J oil's disease was a IsproMy, but in 
a degrcH' of malignity which rendered it mcure- 
able, and produced a complication of diseases. 

Manetho the Egyptian, Lysiraaofatts, Molon, 
Appiuii the Uruminarian, Tacitus, and Justin, 
afiirui senotisly, that the Jews left Egypt he> 
caose of their leprosy. Each of those historians 
relates the story in liis own way, with addi- 
tional circumstances : but they all agree, that 
the Hebrews, who departed from Eg> pt, were 
attacked with a /tprosy. Apptoii apud Joseph. 
Lb, i. rontta Appion, hb, ii. Ir Tacit. 

V. JiHtiij Lb, xxxvi. 

Tacitus’a account of the matter is as follows : 
Hist. lib. iii. ** Several authors agree, that the 
distemper of the leprosy having spread itself 
very* much in Egypt, king Boccboris sonsulted 
the oracle of Ammon, to learn a remedy for this 
disease The Oracle answered, that he must 
purge the kingdom from tins sort of people, and 
remove them out of the country as hateful to the 
gods. Bocchoris hereupon gathered all those 
together who sulfered under this disease, and 
ordered them to be conducted into a vast wil- 
derness, there to perish with want. These un- 
happy wretches being teduced to this condition, 
not knowing what to do, were continually weei>- 
ing and bemoaning themselves ; but Moses, who 
was more resolute and considerate, told them 
that it was to no purpose to implore assistance 
from either gods or men, becanse they were de- 
testable to one and the other ; but ,if they would 
have confidence in him, and follow him, as a 
guide sent from heaven, they might under bis 
conduct come into a plane of rest. They acconH 
VoA. II. Part XVIL Edit. IV. 


paniod him therefore at all haxards. Andutimy 
were extremely incommoded with thirst, ani 
expected nothing but death, Moses perceived a 
company of wild asses, .which had just been 
feeding, he traced them, and having met them 
in a pl^e covered with green grass, he ooiviec- 
tnrea that underneath it there might be a spring 
of water ; he ordered Uie people to dig ; and 
found enough to satisfy the thirst of ml the 
multitude which followed him. 

** After seven days\maroh they came into 
Judea, and made themselves masters of it : hence 
they observed rest on the seventh day, as the end 
of iheir journey and calamities ; and they ho- 
noured an ati, as the means of saving their lives 
by shewing them the spring of water. They 
preserved a great aversion to hog’s flesh, in 
memory of the leproetf with which they had been 
afflicted, to which this animal is said to be very 
suWeet.” 

There are almost as many mistakes as words 
in this recital of Tacitus: nevertheless, other 
authors, who have discoursed on the origin of 
the Jews, spoak of it in a still more wreteheti 
manner. The leprosy wherewith they are said 
to have been attacked, has engaged us to notice 
it. But if they had been all lepers, bow came 
they to hade so great an aversion to those who 
had this disease t See Joseph ns ggainst Appion. 

LEPROSY. Moses mentions three sorts of 
leprosies; In 1. men; 2. Houses; and, 
Clothes. [The Jewish doctors distinguish seve^ 
ral species of this disease. I’haiiina reckons 
sixteen only;\X. Doaa, thirty- six; but Ahtba 
multiplies them to seveniy-iwo. See Mishiiah, 
tom. iv. Tractaius de Plagis Ijeprw, cap. i. p. 
213,216.] 

1. Leprosy in Men ; this disease affects the 
skin, and sometimes increases in such a manner, 
as to produce scurf, scabs, and violent itchings, 
and to cormpt the whole mass of blood. At 
other times it is only a deformity, and nothing 
more, as liipponetus informs us ; and as the 
fathers say, speaking of the lepers in the gospel, 
cured by Jesus Chnst. The Jews lookcnl on the 
leprosy as a disease sent from Cod, and Moses 
prescribes no natural remedy lor the cure of it. 
He requires no more than that the diseased per- 
son should shew himself t<» the priest, and that 
the priest should judge of his leprpsy ; if it a|>- 
peared to be a real leprosy, capalile of being 
communicated to others, he separated the leper 
from the company of mankina. He appoints 
certain sacrifices and particular ceremonies for 
the purification of a le^r, and for restoring him 
to civil society, and to the participation of 
things holy. 

The marks which Moses gives for the better 
G distingnisbing 
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distinguishing a leprosy, are signs of the increase 
of this disease. An outward swelling, a pimple, 
a white spot, (fright, and somewhat reddish, cre- 
ated just suspicions of a man’s being attacked 
with it. When a* bright spot, something red- 
dish or whitish appeared, and the hair of that 
place was of a palo red, and the place itself 
something deeper than the rest of the skin; this 
was a certain mark of leprosy. They who have 
treated of this disease, have made the same re- 
marks, but have distinguished a recent leprosy, 
from one already formed and become inveterate. 
A recent leprosy may btJ healed, but an inveter- 
ate one is incurable. Travellers who have seen 
lepers in the Bust say, that this disease attacks 
principally the feet. Prosper Alpinus, de Me- 
dicina Mgypt, lib. i. cap, 13. says, it is very 
common in Egypt. Maundrell, who had seen 
lepers in Palestine says, that their feet are 
swelled like those of elephants, or horses’ feet, 
swelled with the farcy. 

The common marks whereby physicians tell 
us an inveterate leprosy may be discerned are 
these. It makes the voice hoarse, like that of a 
dog which has been long burking, and the voice 
comes through the nose rather than the mouth : 
the pulse is smull and heavy, slow and disor- 
dered : the blood abounds with white and bright 
corpubcles, like millet seeds : it is all a scurfy 
serum, without duo mixture; so that salt put 
into it does not melt. Ft is so dry, tliat vinegar 
mixed with it bubbles nii ; it is so strongly knit 
together by imperceptible threads, that calcined 
lead thrown into it swims easily on the surface 
of it. The urine is undigested, settled, ash-co- 
loured, and thick; the sediment like meal mixed 
with bran. The fuce< is like a coal half extin- 
uished, shining, unctuous, bloated, full of very 
aid pimples, with small kernels round about 
the bottom of them : the eyes are red and in- 
flamed, and sparkle like those of a cat, they pro- 
ject out of the head, but cannot be moved either 
to the right or left. The ears are swelled and 
red, corroded with ulcers about the root of them, 
and encompassed with small kernels. The nose 
* sinks, because the cartilage rots. The nostrils 
are open, and the passages stopped with ulcers 
at the bottom. ’The tongue is dry, black, 
swelled, ulcerated, shortened, divided in ridges, 
and beset with little while pimples. The skin 
of it is uneven, hard tuid insensible ; «ven if a 
hole be made ih it, or it is cut, instead of blood, 
a putrified sanies issues from it 
The nature and causes of leprosy have been 
much debated. The generality are of opinion, 
that the cause is internal, ih the blood and hu- 
mors ; and that it doe.s not appear outwardly* 
till it has corrupted every thing witlun. Others 


■re of opinion, that it is owing to some outward 
came. 

I think it necessary to distinguish two sorts 
of leprosies, one proceeding from inward corrup- 
tion, the other received by outward communica- 
tion. Corruption of the blood may be in dif- 
ferent respects, the cause, and the effect of a 
leprosy. It is the cause of it, when the blood 
being inwardly corrupted, either by bad diet, or 
other means, produces external effepts. Corrup- 
tion of the blood is the eflect of this disease 
wJien it has been caught by touching any person 
infected with it, or any thing belonging to him ; 
for a leprosy is very easily communicated: 
hence Moses has taken so much precaution 
to prevent lepers from any communication with 
persons in health. And his care extended even 
to dead bodies thus infected, directing that they 
should not be buried with others. 

We have endeavoured to shew that leprosies, 
and other diseases related to it, are caused by 
imperceptible anmaJcula:, between the skin and 
flesh, which gnaw the epidermis and cuticula, 
and afterwards the extreuufy of the nerves and 
flesh. 

We are of opinion likewise, that the venereal 
disease is a kind of leprosy, which the ancients 
were but too well acquainted with, though tiioy 
have not given it the same name, nor use abed 
the same origin to it, us we do to the French 
disease. See our Remarks on Job's Distemper. 

fl think it is Peters, who, writing on Job, 
supposed he discovered an allusion to the riot- 
ous justice of a mob, in chap. xxxi. 22. 

If I have liftrd np my arm against the tuUierirw 
When 1 saw my iielp in the gate. 

Then let my arm fan from my ithonlder-blade. 

Yea, let my arm be broken from the bone. 

t. p. “ May I be pulled in pieces by the multi- 
tude.” Whether the following disease may ra- 
ther be hinted at, as a vis tuttun from heu\eii, we 
need not determine ; but, \(lepiosu can corrode 
the joints of the wrists, why not also the joints 
of the elbow, and of the snouider ! and, as a 
species of leprosy so terrible as this, i ould bald- 
ly escape being attributed to Divine infliction, 
us other species of tins disease undoubtedly 
were, it seems to be possible, at least, thut 
Job may intend to say, ** though human power 
cannot punish me, my party being too prevalent, 
yet may Divine Omnipotence dismember my 
person by the most inveterate of diseases.” 

To add no farther remarks : we can hardly 
fail of observing the character, and terror .n 
consequence* ^ of this disease: how dreadful is 
the leprosy in Scripture ! how justly dreadful* 
when so fatal* and so hopeless of core ! 


“ The 
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^Tbe Nemet m subject to • hproiy of the 
rtity worst kind ; it epjMiars et the beginning, 
in scurfy spots upon different parti of the body ; 
which finally settle npon the hands or feet, 
where the skin becomes withered, and cracks 
in many places. At length, the ends of the 
fingers swell and ulcerate; the discharge is 
acrid and fetid ; the nails drop off, and the hones 
of the fingers become carious, and separate at 
the joints. • In this manner the disease con- 
tinues to spread, frequently until the patient 
loses all his fingers and toes. Even the hands 
and feet are sometimes destroyed by this in- 
reterate malady, to which the Negroes give the 
name of hnlla-jou^ incurable.*’ Mungo Park’s 
Travels in Africa, p. 276,] 

[Mr. Grey Jackson, in his **Accoiiji{ of 
Morocco f p. 192. informs us, that the species of 
i^rosy called jeddem, is very prevalent in 
Barbary ; it is common in Haka where oil ar- 
pmnick is much used, whtoh is said to beat the 
blood. The lepers of that province are seen in 
parties of ten or twenty together, and approach 
travellers to beg charit>’. At Marocco there 
is a separate quarter, outside of the walls, in- 
habited by leMrs only. Those who are affected 
w'ith it are obliged to wear a badge of distinc- 
tion whenever they leave their habitations, so 
that a straw hat, with a very wide brim, tied 
on in a particular manner, is the signal for 
persons not to approach the wearer, tjspers 
are seen in many parts of Barban, sitting on 
the ground, woth a wooden bowl before them, 
begi^iiig They intermarry with each other.'’ 

Niebuhr gi\es the best account of the various 
kinds of leprosy in Arabia.] 

2. The leprosy of Houses, mentioned Levi- 
ticus, xh. 34, ^c. must have been known to the 
Isnielites, who bad lived in Egypt, and must 
have been common ui tiie land of Canaan, whi> 
tJ»er they were going, since Moses says to tliem: 
When ye come into the land of Canaan which f 
yire you for a possession, if there be a house 
infected with a leprosy, he to whom the house 
helonys, shall yive notice of it to the priest, 
who shall go thither. If he sees as it were little 
holes in the wall, and places disfigured with pale 
or reddish spots, which in sight are lower than 
the wall, he shall go out of tne house, and direct 
it to he shut up for seven days. At the end of 
this time, if he finds that the leprosy is in- 
creased, he shaU command the stones infected 
with the leprosy to he ttsken away, and thrown 
without the city into some unclean place. New 
stones skaU he put in the room of those which 
^oere plucked out, and the wall shall he again 
rougK^cast, If the leprosy does not return, the 
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house shall be thouyhi clean; but H it returns, 
it is then an inveterate leprosy ; the house shaU 
be declared unclean, and immediately be dstmo* 
liehed: all the wood, stone, mortar, and dust, 
shall he cast out of the city into an unclean 
place, ^ 

The Rabbins and some others couolude, that 
this leprosy of houses was not natural, but was 
a punishment infiicted by God on wicked Israel- 
itos. But we believe tliis kind of leprosy to be 
caused by aniwaUculai which erode the stones: 
[Jotirna/ des S^avans, A. D. 1668]. These emt- 
wudcula are black, about two lines in lon^, 
and three-quarters of a line broad, inclosed in 
a greyish shell, with a very large head, ten very 
black and very round eyes, four kind of jaws 
disposed like a cross, which are oontinnally 
stirring, and open and shut like a pair of com- 
asses with four branches. The mortar is eaten 
y an infinite number of littlo worms, wbiob are 
somewhat black, about the size of mites in a 
choese, and like mites, they have four pretty 
long feet on each side, [yiifry, the Dry-rot 
in timber — in stones, a Saft-petre wall f] 

3. The leprosy in Clothes is likewise noticed 
by Moses, as common in lus time : he says, if 
any greenish or red spots be observed on any 
woollen or^linen stuffs, or on any thing made 
of skin, they shall be carried to the priest, who 
shall shut them up (or seven days; and if at the 
end of this time these spots increase, and spread, 
ho shall burn tbmu, as infected with a real 
leprosy. 

If these spots are not increased, the priest 
shall command the clothes to be washed ; and if 
he afterwards observe nothing extraordinary in 
them, he shall declare them to be clean. If the 
greenish or red spots remain, he shall order the 
garments so spotted to be burnt, as unclean : 
or, if they spread and increase, he shall order 
the garment to be burnt ; or, if the place sus- 
pected of a leprosy be in colour like a singed 
garment, and aceper than the rest ; this part of 
the garment sliall be taken away, and the rest 
preserved. 

To explain the nature and causes of this 
leprosy in clothes, we are of opinion, (and ex- 
perience confirms it,) that woo! ill scowered, 
stuffs kept too long, and some particular tape- 
stries in Auvergne, are subject to worms and 
moths which eat them. It is very credible, that 
the leprosy in clothes and skins mentioned by 
Moses, was caused by vermin. In hot coun- 
tries, and in times when arts and manufadtures 
were not so perfect as now, woellou stuffs and 
works were ^obably more exposed to vermin, 
Bian in onr cooter climates, and at present. 

G 2 LES- 
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li£SH£Af , owb, perhaps, Laishf also Dan ; 
name, or he that jmts ; from cxt shem, a name : 
otherwise, a predaue etone; from aih leshem. 

LETECH, a Hebrew measare, half an 
omer ; containing sixteen pecks, or four bushels, 
mentioned Hosea iii. 2. Lelech hordeorum, 
LXX. nehel; Vulgate dimidium cori. 

LETTERS. The Hebrews have twenty-two 
letters ; their figure, names, pronunciation, and 
numerical valuation are as follows : 


1. 

N 

Aleph. 

A. 

1. 

2. 

21 

Beth. 

B. 

2. 

3. 

:i 

Gimel. 

Gh. 

3. 

4 . 

1 

Daleth. 

Dh. 

4. 

6. 

n 

He. 

H. 

6. 

6. 

) 

Vau. 

V. or U. 6. 

7. 

r 

Zain. 

z. 

7. 

ft. 

n 

Chetli. 

Ch. 

8. 

9. 

D 

Teth. 

T. 

9. 

10. 

> 

Jod. 

I. 

10. 

11. 


Caph. final ") 'jOO 

C. 

20. 

12. 


Lamed. 

L. 

30. 

1.3. 

12 

Mem. final CD 600 


40. 

14. 

3 

Nun. final | 700 

N. 

50. 

Ifi. 

D 

Samech. 

S. 

60. 

16. 

V 

I Jain. Aii,gn. 

or ng.70. 

17. 

D 

I'e. final q 800 

PJi. 

urP. 80. 

18. 


T’jade. final Y 900 

Tj. 

90. 

19. 

P 

Koph. 

K. 

100. 

20. 

1 

Resell. 

Rli. 

200. 

21. 

w 

Schin, or Sin. 

Sell, or Sh. 300. 

22. 

n 

Tuu. 

T. 

400. 


We know not who was the inventor of letters 
and writing. All agree that it is an admirable 
and divine art. To paint speech, and speak to 
the eyes, and by tracing out characters in dif- 
ferent forms, to give colour and body to thought. 

Some have been of opinion,. Uiat God when 
he inspired man with reason and speech, com- 
municated to him likewise writing. Josephus 
speaks of certain columns, erected before the 
deluge, by the sons of Seth, upon which they 
had written astronomical observations and in- 
ventions. Adam and Enoeh have been reputed 
authors of certain books, by some, who conse- 
quently supposed that tliey had tlie use of 
writing. 

Others maintain, that the use of letters is 
mach later : some give the honour of tliem to 
Abraham ; others to Moses ; others to the Phoe- 
nicians others to Saturn ; otliers to the Egyp- 
tiamk Others, more rationally, divide the 
honour of this invention among several, and 
acknowledge that it began among the Eastern 
people, and was much later among those in the 


West; that some invented, and others perfected 
the invention : that Utters in the beginning were 
uncommon in theii use, and impeii'ect in their, 
forms: that afterwards they were perfected, 
and tJieir use rendered more familuu. 

Crinitus says, that Moses invented the He- 
brew Utters; Abroiiam the 8ynac and Chaldee; 
the Phoenicians tlieirs’, whi^ they communi- 
cated to the Greeks, who carried them into 
Italy; Nicostratiis those of the Latins,. Isis tlie 
Egyptian, LTlphila those of the Goths. But all 
this is probably afiirmed at random ; for it is 
beyond question, that the Hebrew and Phoeni- 
cian Utters were anciently the same, or differed 
very little. The Greek and Latin Utters are 
no new invention ; the Greek are taken from 
the Phoenician, and the Latin fron the Greek. 
The writing used by Ulphila is taken from the 
Greek or Latin. 

The Egyptian writing, we are assured, was 
in the beginning hieroglyphics, or figures of 
animals, and other things, engraven on stone, 
or painted on wood, by help whereof the Egyp- 
tians preserved the memory of great events. 
This way of writing is perhaps the most ancient. 
We still see many instances of it on Egvptian 
obelisks and marbles. Marsham is of opinion, 
that this way of writing was invented by the 
second king of Memphis, Thaiith,. whom the 
Greeks call the First Mercury ; another Thauth, 
or the Second Mercury, put into common cha- 
racters what the first had written in hierogl^- 
phicsv AIL this wa.s in times of the most re- 
mote antiquity,, if Menes the first king of 
Memphis, was Ham the son of Noah. 

Lucan affirms, that the Phoenicians invented 
the common Utters before the Egyptians were 
acquainted with the use of paper, or with the 
art of writing in hieroglyphical characters. 

Pbienices priini, fiunn creditur, ansi 
ManBuram rudibaa voceni aifnare fignrii 
Nondiim flamiiiMt Meinpbu rontexerc bibloa 
Noverat, St laxis tantum volucresqne fersqne 
Sculptaqnc lervabaiit masicas anunaba ImgiUK. 

Lfican. Ub, iii. 

It was probably therefore in imitation of the 
Phoenicians, tliat the Egyptians used Utters 
in their writing. We cannot be certain that 
the Egyptians borrowed them from the Phoeni- 
cians or Canaanites their neighbours ; but two 
things we know, first, that there were great re- 
semblances in the ancient chai acters of the two 
people ; secondly,, that Moses, who was instruct- 
ed in all the leamii^ of Egypt, wrote in Phoeni- 
cian characters. Tlie old ^yptian Utters are 
at present unknown, thoa§^ many of them 
remain* This people lost the use of their writ- 
ing 
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M% iriMii under the deoiiiiicm of the C^reekfl, 
•nd the Coptic or modem Egypttea chamcter 
it formed iroin the Greek. 

The Fuaeniciaiit spread the use of their 
letter* throughout all their ooloaiea. Cadmuk 
carried them into Greece ; the Greeks perfected 
them, and added others. They communicated 
tiiem to the Latins, and, after the conquests of 
Alexander, extended them over Egypt, and 
Syria : so that the Phosniciau writing, which is 
so ancient, and the parent of so many others, 
would at this day be entirely forgot, had not 
tlie Samaritans preserved the Penfiiteuch of 
Muses, written in the old Canaanite or Hebrew 
character ; by the help whereof medaLs, and the 
small remains of Pliurniciun monuments, have 
been deciphered. 

What i have said of the old characters of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, is not assented to by 
all. Some learned men, as Postelliis, Jluxtoii' 
the Son, and certain Talmudists, maintain, ttiat 
tike sciuare Hebrew eharacter of the Jews at 
tills day, is the same as was manl by Moses. 
Others, in greater number, as Origen, Eusebius 
of Cesoriea, Jeroin, Bede, Genebrard, Bellar- 
min, many of the Rabbins, and the most learned 
critics suppose, that the Jews gradually quitted 
their old cuaracters while in captivity at Baby* 
Ion, and substituted the Chaldee, which are 
used at this day , while the Samaritans preserve 
ed their Pentateuch written in old Hebrew, or 
Phoenician charatters. Lastly, otlier men of 
learning, as Kabbi Azanas, Abdius de Bar* 
tenora. Postellus, Buxtorf, Cooringhius, and 
father Sghambati, distinguished two sorts of 
characteis among the old Hebrews, civil and 
sacred. The civil is that of the Samaritans, 
the sacred that of the Jews; but, of this dis* 
tiuction there is no proof produced. 

It is generally said, that the Hebrews have 
no vowels, and that to supply the want of them, 
they invented the vowel-points, sometimes used 
by them in their books. But it is certain, that 
they have vowels, though they do not always 
express them in their writing; and that the 
sound, powers, and quantity of these vowels are 
not always the same, us happens likewise in 
other languages, h Aleph, i Vatc, * Jod, and 
p Main are vowels ; n H* is an aspirate only. 
The vowel-points are modern, and the invention 
of the Massorets, about the middle of the ninth, 
or the bepnning of the tenth century. The ho- 
nour of them is ascribed principally to the Kah- 
bins Asher and Naphtali, who lived at that time. 
The vowel points are ten in number, and ex- 
press the five vowels according to their dlfierent 
•hanges and pronunciations. ' SeeF. Morinns's 
Mxwrcitatunu, Waltoa*a Prolegomena, Ac. [The 


iafauiiive reader mo^ JImd the tufisfanet of the 
diepote for and aoomet the AnHttuife of 
wmel-^poimte ciearlg and amoieefy repreeented 
by Dr. Prideaux in the fret Pari of hie Von- 
necHont He, Book v. and from thenee maf kaoe 
a liisitiicl view of the chief argument* produced 
pro and con in thi* controi'ereg, bgthoee eminent 
amtagoniet* Capellus, the two Bnxtorfs, tkc.] 
Vide Points, Massor, Mxhsorrts. 

The Hebrews have certain acroetir verses, 
which begin with the letters ninged in alpha- 
betical order ; they may be culM likewise cr/- 
phabetical, a.« if they liad been composed with 
design of teaching efiildren their alphabet, and 
the order of the letters. The most considerable 
is Psului cxix. which contains twenty-two stan- 
zas of eight verses each, all acrostic ; t. t. the 
eight first begin with N Aleph^ the next eight 
with 2 Beth, and so on. Other Psalms, as \xv. 
xxxiii. have but twenty-tao verses each, be- 
giiiiiing with one of the twenty-two tetters of the 
alphabet. Others, as c\i. exit, have one half 
of the verse begiaiiiiig with one letter, and the 
other half with auoiJier. Thus: 

.... UiciMtl is ttie man who feaseth (he Lont, 

.... Who denghteth gmttly in his cuinnuiiidniriits. 

The first half of the verse begins with k Aleph ; 
tlie second with 3 Beth, The lamiciitutions 
of Jeremiah are likewise in acrostic verst*, as 
well as the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, from 
the eighth verse to the end. 

The Jews use their characters not only for 
writing, but for numbers, us did the Greeks, who 
in their arithmetical computations fixed a nu- 
merical value on their letters. But I do not 
believe the ancient Hebrews did so, nor that 
letters were numencal among them, I see no 
evideuce of this in Scripture. The sacred uu- 
tboes always write the numbers intire and with- 
out abbreviation. I know that some learned men 
have attempted to rectify dates, or supply years, 
on a supposition that the l«tt<*rs served for nu- 
merals ID the Scripture ; hut it was incumbent 
on them first, to prove that the ancient Hebrews 
used that manner : as the present Jews do. 

The cabalists have refined much on tbc letter* 
of the Hebrew alfihabel. Other Rabbins have 
likewise found mysteries in certain letters of the 
Hebrew text, some whereof are turned topsj 
turvy, [or reversed] others suspended, others 
closed ; all which, according to these doctors, is 
raystenous, and deserves particular considifr- 
ation ; but be this done designedly or accident- 
ally, we may affirm, that the letter* in themselves, 
separately from the word which they compoee, 
have oo sense, and include no mystery. If any 
will refine on their order and forms, and discover 

ia 
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in tbern nonlity^ Ar my$tory« let them ; provided 
they do not pretend to use their ideas or refiec- 
tions as proofs of any thing. 8ee Cabala. 

Our Saviour says« Matt. v. 18. That not ono 
jot or one iittU of the law shall pass away till 
all be fuyUled : this is a proverbial way of speak* 
ingf that all, whatsoever is written, sh^l, without 
exception, be accomplished. The same may be 
said of these words of Jerom, Qum minima 
putantur in Uge Domini, plena sunt sacramentis. 

Some of the ancients have spoken of the book 
of Heaven, ieyi in tabulis cali, and the letters 
as it were engraved there, by the help whereof 
they who understood it, discovered what was to 
come, and saw into ineffable mysteries. Picus 
of Mirandola, in Astrolog, lib. viii. cap, 5, who 
had studied the Cabalists, said, that as tlie as- 
trologers saw certain images in heaven, from 
V^hence they drew ilieir consequences ; so the 
Jewish masters have their alphabet in heaven, 
and maintain, that they find there the elements 
and characters of their language. Agrippa 
affirms the same, de OccuH, Philosoph, lib, ni. 
cap, 20. ' 

Postellus says he made tlie experiment. Per- 
h<^8, says he, I may pass for an impostor, if 1 
qfirm, that I have read in the heavens in He- 
brew characters, whereof Ezra left the key, 
whatsoever there is in nature; nevertheless, God 
and his, Son are my witnesses that I do not lie; 
1 will only add that I so read it implicitly only, 

1 do not question but an imagination powerfully 
struck, may read wliut it pleases, and in what 
characters it pleases in the heavens, and in the 
stars. To support this whimsical opinion, these 
doctors misapply tlie words of Psalm xix. 1. 5. 
The heavens aeclare the glory of God, and the 

firmament shewelh his handy work : their sound 
is gone out into all lands, &c. 

The letter contrary to the spirit, A -way 
of speaking in St, Pauls epistles ; very common 
in the ecclesiastical style, Kom. ii. 27, 29. vii.6. 

2 Cor. iii. 6, 7. God hath made us ministers of 
the New Testament, not by the letter, but by 
the spirit : for the letter killeth, but the spirit 
quickneth, i. e, the law of Moses is incapable of 
giving life to the soul, and justifying before 
God those who are moat servilely addicted to 
the literal observance of it. To obtain holiness 
we must join with it the spirit of faith, hope, 
and charity ; must supply what is deficient in 
literal observances, by spiritual actions of a 
more sublime, perfect, and excellent nature ; 
for example, instead of bloody sacrifices, the 
sacrifice of a humble and contrite heart : the 
mortification of passions ; death unto sin, See, 

LETUSHIM, CS'tcntD^, Aarraotip, who work 
with the hammer, or who polish, or are poUehed; 


from wf> laUuh: workers in brase and iron, 
Jerom, Hebr, Quest, in Gen, Second son of 
Dedan, son of Abraham and Keturah. Gen. 
XXV. 3. 

LEVI, nV, who is ty'd, associcUed, [rivet. ^ 

LEVI, third son of Jacob and Leah, bom in 
Mesopotamia, A. M. 2248, ante A. D. 1756. 
Gen. XXIX. 34. After Sichem, the son of 
Hamor had violated Dinah, Jacob's Daughter, 
and sister to Levi and Simeon : these two bre- 
thren fraudulently engaged Sichem to receive 
circumcision, and, on the third day, when the 
pain was greatest, they entered the town of 
oiohem, slew all the males, retook their sister 
Dinah, and pillaged the place. Genes, xxxiv. 
25, 26. This action was very displeasing to 
their father Jacob ; Simeon and Levi replied, 
“ Should they violate our sister ?” &c. 

Levi went down into Egypt with his father, 
having three sons, Gershom, Kohath, and Me- 
rari. When Jacob blessed his sons, he said to 
Simeon and Levi: “Ye are brethren, and too 
much united in doing mischief; ye are the in- 
struments of unjust war. God forbid that 1 
should be a partaker in their evil designs, and 
that my honour should be concerned in their 
combinations ; for in their fury they killed a 
man, and in their resentment they pierced a 
wall. Cursed be their anger for it was fierce, 
and their wrath for it was cruel. I will divide 
them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel.” 
Gen. xlvi. 11 , xlix. 5 , 6 . 

Accordingly, Lein was scattered over all 
Israel, having no share in the division of Ca- 
naan, but cities in the portions of other tribe.s. 
Ne\ertheless, be was not the worse provided 
for, since God chose the tribe of Levi for the 
service of his temple, and for the priesthood, 
bestowed many privileges on it, above the 
other tribes, in dignity, and in the advantages 
of life ; all the tithes, first-fruits, and offerings, 
presented at the temple ; several parts of all tlie 
victims, &c. 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, an 
ancient, but apocryphal book, informs us, that 
the priesthood should be settled in the family of 
Levi ; and that the Saviour of the world should 
be bom of bis tribe, and that of Judah. It 
was the opinion of many of the ancients, that 
the blessed Virgin was of the two tribes of 
Levi and Judah ; of Judah by her father, and 
of Leri ^ her mother. Levi, as this book says, 
died in Egypt, aged an hundred and thirty- 
seven years, and his sons, at their return into 
the land of Canaan, buried him in the cave of 
Hebron. 

LEVIATHAN. in’>V, Apmewv. This word 
the fathers wnderstabd generally, in a ihorhl 

sense. 
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Mcn^e^^of the deviL the enemv of waaakimd, the 
•erpeDt, 2 Esdras vi. 47, 51. The word 
viaiAan, according to its et^mologv, sigmfiet 
a large fish, or a tea monstor. n*lb Uviaik may 
signify what it Joimd, fMttnad^ or tM tagtiktr ; 
and |n tkan^ a grtat Jitki q. ** the great fish 
covered with scales, stuck close one upon 
auotber.** Tlie crocodile we know is very long 
and large, and has scales so strong, and thick, 
that the darts of huntsmen and the hooks of 
fishermen cannot |>enetrate them. In our opi- 
nion, Uvtaihan signifies a crocodile. 

Job gives an admirable description of the 
leviathan in clmp. xli. which ma^ be very 
naturally explained of tiie crocodile. Others 
interpret it of the whale, or what tiie Preach 
call the mulart, which is a very large fish in 
the Mediterranean : others, by leviathan^ under- 
stand, generally, all large fish and sea monsters. 
Bochart, de Auim, Sacr, Part i. lib, i. cap, 7. and 
Part. ii. lib, v. cap, 11), 17. shews at large Uiat 
it is the crocodile, lie quotes the Talmud, in 
the treatise on the sabbath, where it is said, 
that the calbii, or sea-dog, is the terror of the 
leviathan. 

Job speaking of the leviathan, asks, Canet 
thou drau^ out leviathan with a hook, or his 
tongue with a cord which thou letlest down I 
is the crocodile one of those fish which may 
be caught with a hook, and fastened by the 
tongue ; or strung through the mouth and gills, 
to be carried about i This question implies a 
thing impossible, which no one could attempt 
without great temerity. Herodotus, lib, ii. 
cap. 70. relates a wa^ of taking the crocodile 
witli a book ; but this probably was not in- 
vented in the time of Job. That historian says, 
they threw a piece of hog's flesh fastened on a 
large strong book, into the Mile. The fisher- 
men standing on the shore, made a pig cry' : 
the crocodile immediately came forward, and 
swallowed the bait ; the fishermen drew it on 
shore, tlirew mud into its eyes, (which uie very 
small in proportion to the size of the head) and 
then killed it 

Canet than put a hook through his nose, or 
bore his jaws through with a thorn / as they 
did beasts of service, as camels and bofialoes, 
which were guided in this manner, and directed 
at pleasure: Is the crocodile one of those 
gentle and tractable animals t See Isaiah, 
xxxvii. 29. where the prophet speaks of pierc- 
ing in this manner the muzzles of beasts of 
burden. / will put mu hook in thy moee, and 
my bridle in thy mouth. The Hebrew of Job 
mav otherwise interpreted. Wilt thou put 
Uaht into his nostrils, or pierce his jam with a 
ihormt like these sWll w which are ouried 


to market, strung together in this omaner. JBee 
PuaTK I. of Arabian Daiuifiits.] ShmU 
the companions make m banquet of himf Shall 
they part him among the merehasUet Or, as 
others proiKNie, shall the mchantere cut himup, 
and the Ikunmnitee divide him ta jpiecfs Jor 
sale ! Shall they charm him like a serpent, and 
cause him to burst with their inchantments t 
Lag thine hand t^a him, remember the bat* 
tie, and talk no more ,* aooording to the Hebrew, 
Lay thine hand upon him ana never think of 
the battle : behoUt, the hope of him is ia vain ; 
shall not one be cast down even at the sight of 
him ! The crocodile is a very dreadful creature ; 
the hardiest warrior will not dare to appear be- 
fore him. Heliodorus, Aiihiopic, lib, i. reports 
of one Artemidurus, who lighting by chance on 
a crocodile while he was sleeping on the sands, 
was HO scared, that he instantly lust botli his 
understanding and memory'. Job continues. 
None is so Jterce that he dare stir him up. It 
would be very great rashness to attempt it. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants of Tentyra de- 
stroyed crocodiles aherever they could find 
them. 

Who can discover the face of his garment, 
or who can come to him with his double bridle t 
The crocodile sleeps in the day time on tlia 
sands, witii his mouth open ; but notwithstand- 
ing his being asleep, who will dare to Imriiess 
bull i ills body is like ehields of cast brass ; 
ti is covered with scales pressed close one upon 
another. The crocodile is one of the largest 
inhabitants of rivers that is known ; some have 
been seen five-aud- twenty, or thirty feet in 
leiigtli : the scales of its back are so hard, there 
IS no piercing them: Under the belly the skin 
IS tender, and tliis is the only place where it 
may be wounded. Who shall open the entrance 
of his jaws? Terror dwells about his teeth. The 
bead of this animal is oblong, and the mouth 
extremely large. It has ibirty-six very solid, 
sharp teeth, in its upper jaw, and as many in 
the lower. His taetn shut one within another 
like the teeth of a saw. Wben he opens his 
mouth, the apening is so wide, that Le could 
swallow a roan, or even a heifer, entire. His 
head is oblong, and divided aUnost up to his 
ears. There nave been some seen in India so 
large, that a tali roan might stand upright be- 
tween the jaws. They are said to move the 
upper jaw, whereas other amntals move the 
lower jaw only. 

By his weestngs a light doth shine, and his 
eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. Out of 
his mouth go burning lampn, and sparks of fire 
leap out. Out of hie nostrils goeth smoke, as 
out of a eeetkmg pot or tauldron: his bretsth 
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kindieth coahf and a flame ^oeth out of hie 
mouth. Tbjft poetical deicripiion acimirftbly 
expresses the vivacity of the crocodile s e)e.s, 
wheo he springes out of the water, the rapidity 
wherewith he pursaea his prey, and the rapa- 
city with which he devours it. Strength is in 
his neck, and famine walketk before hm. The 
crocodile is in shape like a lizard. His 
strength consists principally in his neck and 
head. He ravages every thing ; he kills animals 
of all kinds, and lays waste the fields ; which 
cannot he expressed better than by saying, 
** famine walketh before him.*’ 

The flakes of his flesh are joined together, 
they are firm in themselves, they cannot he 
moved. His body is all nerve and muscle ; it 
is, as it were, impenetrable and invulnerable. 
His heart is as firm as a stone, yea as hard 
as a piece of the nether millstone. These ex- 
pressions describe most justly the strength, 
courage, and intrepidity of the crocodile. No- 
thing frightens him. Neither s words, darts, 
nor breast -plates, can stand before him. Tra- 
vellers agree, that the crocodile’s skin is proof 
against swords, darts, arrows, and fire-arms : if 
any would pierce him, he must strike him under 
the belly. He esteemeth iron as straw, and 
brass as rotten wood. The arrows cannot make 
him flee ; stingers are turned with him into 
stubble. 

He makeih the deep to boil like a pot : he 
maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 

In the oriental style, great rivers and lakes 
are called seas. There are crocodiles not only 
in the Nile, but in lakes. Those of the lake 
Mteris were adored in Egypt ; they onrefully 
prepared provision for them, they put rich pen- 
dants in their ears, and costly bracelets on their 
legs. When the crocodile stirs himself with 
impetuosity, or casts up water through his 
mouth, he makes the lake or river he plays in, 
to boil like a cauldron ; his odour is like that of 
musk ; not only while he is alive, but his flesh 
after his death retains this scent. 

He heholdeth all high things, he is a king 
over all the children of pride; this some ex- 
plain by saying, that the crocodile is the king 
of other fish ; but it may be better understood 
of the Egyptians, who are often called in scrip- 
ture children of pride ; or proud. Ezek. xxxii. 
12« Pm, Ixxxix. 10. Is. li. 9. Job xxvi, 12. 
The orocodile was their king, their god. In 
Hebrew the w'ord king often means the god of 
any uatinn; every one knows, that the Egyp- 
tians worsbippe<i the crocodile, and that the 
crocodile was an emblem or figure of Egypt, 
See the PLATKa, Medals of Egypt. 

In chapter iiL he says ; Let them curse if 


that curse the day, who are ready to raise up a 
Leviathan. He means, in our opinion, the 
Atlantes, and the people of Upper Egypt, who 
curse the sun, because they are burnt by the 
excessive heat of it,* Vide Strabo lib. xvii. p, 
563. Pliny, lib. v. c. 8. Herodot. lib. iv. cap, 
184 ; and who are so daring, as to wake tfie 
crocodile in order to attack, kill and eat him. 
Psalm Ixxiv. 14. Herodot. lib, \\,cap. 69. Pliny, 
lib. viii. cap. 25. lib. xxviii. cap. 3. Ezekiel 
describes the king of Egypt by the name of 
great Than, t. e. great dragon ; great fish. 
Isaiah, xxvii. 1. threatens With death leviathan 
the piercing serpent ; Visitabit Dominus super 
leviathan, serpentem veclem, h super levia- 
than serpeniem iortuosum; i. e. the king of 
Babylon; and leviathan, the crooked serpent, 
i. e. the king of Egypt. The royal prophet says, 
that the Lord created the leviathan to play in 
the waters. Psalm civ. 26. 

LEVIR, LEVIRATE. We use this term, 
as other authors have dune, to denote particu- 
larly that law of Moses, which obliges one bro- 
ther to marry the widow of another, who died 
without children ; and to raise m> seed to him. 
From levir, which signifies in Latin the Aus- 
hand*s brother, the brother-in-law; the word 
letnrate has been formed. See Dent, xxv, 5. 
[Fide F ragments, Nos. lxxvi. cxxv.] 

This law is an exception to that which con- 
demns marriages between brothers and sisters, 
and between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. 
This law seems to have been in lorce among the 
Hebrews and Canaaniies, before Moses; since 
Judah gives Er, his first-born, and Onan bis 
second son, to Tamar, and obliges himself to 
give her likewise Shelah, his third son. 

The instance of Ruth, who married Boaz. 
is an evidence of this practice under the judges, 
Boaz was neither the father of, nor the nearest 
relation to Elimelech, father-in-law to Ruth, 
the widow of Mahlon, vet he manied her, 
after tlie refusal of the next of kin. The Rab- 
bins suggest man) exceptions and limitatiom. 
to this law ; as, that the ol>iigalion on the bro- 
ther of marrying his sisler-in-law, regards 
brothers bom of the same father ana mother ; 
that it has respect only to tlie eldest brother 
of the deceased ; and farther, supposes that he 
was not married; for if he were married, he might 
either take or leave his brother s widow. If tlie 
deceased brotlier had left a natural or adoptive 
son or daughter, a grandson or gr^d-daughter, 
the brother was under no obli^tion to marry 
his widow\ If the dead person left many wives, 
the brother could marry but one of them .* if the 
deceased bad many brothers; the eldest alone 
had a right to all his estate, and enjoyed the 
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iproperty whkli bU wife had brought • him. 
— ^ney add, that the marriage of the widow 
with her biother-in-law wmi performed without 
^emnitr; because the widow of the brother 
who diea act having ohildten, passed for the 
brother-in-law's wife, without any occasion 
for more ceremony. Notwithstanding, custom 
required that this should be done in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses, and that the brother 
should give a piece of money to the widow. 
The nuptial blessing was added, and a writing 
to secure the wife’s dower. Some belie\e, that 
this law was not observed after the Babylonish 
captivity, because, since that time there has 
been no distinction of inheritances among the 
tribes. The present Jews do not practise this 
law, or at least very rarely. 

Ibe ceremony of the refhsal is described by 
Leo of Modena in the following terms : 

** Three Rabbins and two other witnesses 
the e>ening before, choose a place where the 
ceremony may be performed. The next day 
when they come frcnii morning prayers, they all 
follow the Rabbins and witnesses, who in the 
appointed place, sit down, and order the widow 
ana her hrothcr-in-law to appear before them, 
who declare that they there present themselves, 
in order to he free. The principal Rabbin pro- 
oses several questions to the man, and exhorts 
im to marry the widow, then, seeing him persist 
in his refusal, after some other interrogatories, 
the man puts on one of the Rabbin's shoes, which 
IS tit for any f<H)t ; and the woman in the mean 
time draws near to him, and assisted by the Rab- 
bin, says to him in Hebrew, jify huMbatuf « bro- 
ther will not continue ihepoeterity of hie brother, 
in Israel, and ref usee to marry me, os being my 
brother-in-law . The brother-in-law answers, 

I hai^ no mind to take her. Hereupon the 
woman stoops down, loosens and pulls off the 
sh(»e, throws it upon the ground, spits before 
him, and says in ifebrew to him, with the help 
of the Rabbin. So shall it be done untQ that 
man who will not build up his brother's house ; 
and his name shall be caued in Israel, 7^ house 
of him that hath his shoe loosed. Tliese words 
she repeats jthree times, and they who are pre- 
sent answer as often, He that hath his shoe 
loosed. The Rabbin immediately tells her, that 
she may marry' again ; and if she requires any 
certificate of what is done, the Rabbins deliver 
one to her.” Leo of Modena, p. 4. cap. 7. 

From this it appears, that the Rabbins do not 
understand Moses's words literally, that the 
wousam shall spit in his face ; but explain it, she 
shall s^Ht in his presence, she shall spit on the 
pound before him ; yet the text is express 
for the former meaning, and Josephus took k 
VoL. II. Part XVIL Edit. tV. 


literallT in the history of Rath, Aniiq. lA. v. 
wip. 11. lie TO wpoawwov, instead of 

rvsTftv.) To spit in any one's face it a mark of 
the highest contempt. Numb. xii. 14. Vide 
Fragments, No. lxxvi. 

What is said of giving his brotlier's name 
to the eldest son which be shall have by her, 
may be nnderstood two ways. 1. He shall bear 
the name of tbe deceased ; if that was Abraham, 
the son shall be called Abraham. 2. He shall 
bear the name of the deceased ; he shall puss for 
Ills son ; shall support his name, faiail} , &o. 
Hebrew literally ueut. xxv. 6. vrm CDtif-by caip'. 
He shall he raUed upon his brothers mms, no 
shall be like a young sucker shooting out of bis 
father's name. The example of Kuth, who 
called her son by Boas, Obed, not MMon, 
tbe name of her first husband, proves, that it was 
not necessary the child should receive the name 
of his mother's first husband. 

Leo of Modena observes, that the Jews some- 
times from avarice, keep their sisters-in-law long 
in suspence, without declaring whether they will 
marry them or no, to tire their patience, and 
draw money out of them ; whereture some fa- 
thers, if they marry their daughters to men who 
have several 4>rothers, stipulate, that they shall 
set the widow at liberty gratis. OUiers oblige 
the husband, in case he falls sick, and is in dan- 
ger, to divorce his wife, that she may not como 
into the power of her bruther-in-Iuw. Tbe mar- 
rying a sister-in-law the Jews call ibum, and the 
pulluig off the shoe and setting a woman at li- 
berty, th^ call ckalesa. 

LEVITES. All descendants of Levi may 
be comprised under tliis name : but principally, 
those who were employed in the lower ministries 
of the temple, whereby they were distinguished 
from tbe priests, who being descended from 
Aaron, were likewise of the race of Levi by 
Kohatb, but were employed in higher offices. 

The Levites were descendants of Levi, by 
Gersbom, Kohath, and Merari, excepting the 
family of Aaron ; for the children of Moses had 
no part in the priesthood, and were only com- 
mon Levites. God chose the l^evites instead of 
the first-horn of all Israel, for the service of his 
tabernacle and temple. Numb. iii. 6, Ike. They 
o*beyed the priests in tbe ministrations of the 
temple, and brought to them wood, water, and 
other things necessary for the sacrifices. They 
sung, and played on instruments, in tbe temple^ 
Ac. They studied the law, and were the ordi« 
nary judges of tbe country ; but subordiiiate to 
th^riests. 

€tod provided for the sabsistence of tlie Le- 
vites, by giving them the tythe of com, fruit and 
cattle ‘ bat they paid to the priests the tenth of 
H their 
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thdr ty^s ; and as the LevitM posieised no 
estotes in land, the tytbes which the priests re- 
ceived from them, were looked on as the first- 
fruits which they were to offer to the Lord. 
Numb, xviii. 21, 22, 23, 24. 

^ God assigned them for their habitations forty- 
eight cities, with fields, pastures, and gar- 
dens. Numb. XXXV. Of these, thirteen were 
given to the priests, six whereof were cities 
of refuge. Joshua xx. 7. xxi. 19, 20, &c. While 
the Leviles wore actually employed in the tem- 
ple, they were subsisted out oi‘ the provisions in 
store tliere, and out of the daily offerings ; and 
if any Levite quitted the place of his abode, to 
serve the temple, even out of the time of his 
half-yearly, or weekly, waiting ; he was re- 
ceived there, and provided for, in like manner as 
his other brethren, who were regularly in wait- 
ing, Deut. xviii, (i, 7, 8. The consecration of 
Levites was without much ceremony. See 
Numb. viii. 5. 2 Chr. xxix. 34. 

TIkw wore no peculiar habit to distinguish 
them from other Israelites, and (lod ordained 
nothing particular concerning their mourning. 

Josephus, Antiq.Hh, w. rap. 8. 8a}s, that in 
the reign of Agiippa king of the Jews, about 
A. B. ()2, six years before the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans, the hevites desired per- 
mission from timt prince to wear the linen tunic, 
like the priests ; which was granted. This in- 
novatioa was disph'asing to the priests ; and the 
Jewish historian remarks, that the ancient cus- 
toms of the country were never forsaken with 
impunity; adding, that Agrippu permitted like- 
wise the families of the Leviles, whose office it 
was to guard the doors, and perform other trou- 
blesome offices, to learn to sing, and play on 
instruments, that they might be qualified fur the 
tenmle-servicc as musicians. 

The Xfeuites were divided into different classes; 
the Oershomiles, KohalhUeSf Merariies, and 
the Aaronites, or priests. See Numb. iii. &c. 

The Gershomites were in number 7,500. 
Their ofiioe in the marches through the wilder- 
ness was to carry the veils and curtains of the 
tabernacle. Eliasapli, son of Lad, was their 
chief. 

TJie Kohathites were in number 8,600, they 
were employed in carrying tlie ark and sacred 
vessels of the tabernacle. Blizaphun, son of 
Uzziel, was their chief. 

The Merarites were in number 6,200. They 
carried those pieces of the tabernacle which 
could not be placed on chariots. Zariel, son 
of Abihail, was their chief. 

The Aaronites, were priests who served the 
sanctuary, Eleazar, sou of Aaron, was their 
chief. 


When the Hebrews incamped in the wilder 
ness, the Levites were placed round about the 
tabernacle : Moses and Aaron at the Easi, Ger- 
shom at the Wesf^ Kohath at the South, Meraq 
at the North. Moses ordained, that the Leviies 
should not begin service at the tabernacle till 
they were twenty-five years oi age, Numb. viii. 
24. or, as he says elsewhere, from thirty to fifty 
yelp's old. Numb. iv. 3. But Luvid finding 
they were employed no longer in those grosser 
offices, of transporting tlie vessels of the taber- 
nacle, appointed them to enter on sei vice at the 
temple, at twenty years of age. The priests and 
Levites waited by turns, weekly, in (he temple. 
They began their weeks on one sabbath day, 
and on the sabbath day in the following week 
went out of waiting. 1 Chr. xxiii. 24. 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 17. Ezra iii. 8. When an Israelite made 
a religious entertainment in the temple, God 
required, that the Levites should be invited to 
partake of it. Deut. xii. 18, 19. 

LEVITICUS. The third book in tlie Pen- 
tateuch : culled Leviticus, because it contains 
principally the laws and regulations relating to 
the priests, and Levites, and the sacrifices ; for 
which reason the Hebrews cull it the priests* 
law. The Jews term it likewise vajicra, be- 
cause in Hebrew it begins with this word, and 
he called. The first seven chapters of Leviticus 
prescribe the ceremonies in offering burnt-sa- 
crifices, meat-offerings, bread and cakes, peace- 
offerings or thanksgivings, and sin-offerings ; 
they regulate what parts were to be consumed 
on the fire of the altar, and what were to he 
given to the priest, who oftbred them. After 
this are related in what manner the priests were 
consecrated, and what sacrifices were offered on 
that occasion ; also, tlie punishment of Nadab 
and Abihu, for attempting to offer inoense to the 
Lord with strange tire. On this occasion Moses 
appoints the mourning of the pnests, and for- 
bids them to drink wine while waiting in the 
temple. 

Chapters xi. to xv. give rules for distinguish- 
ing beasts clean and unclean ; also, the leprosy of 
men, of houses and of habits ; for the purifica- 
tion of men indisposed with gonorrhiea, and of 
women after child-birth. After this, the cere- 
monies on the day of solemn expiation are 
regulated ; also the degrees of relation, permit- 
ted or forbidden in marriage. Then proiubitions 
of alliances with the Canaanites, of idolatry, 
theft, peijury, calumny, hatred, Gentile super- 
stitious, magic, divination, soothsaying, prosti*^ 
tution, and adultery ; explaining, also, the hie- 
inishes which unfitted animals for sacrifice. Chap, 
xxii. notioea the principal festivals in the year^ 
the Passovar^ Penteoost, the Feast of TAber 
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Aides, Gfest JHy of Bzptstios, ISm Fesit 
of TrampeU, or be^eiog of tlMr «hril year, 
(lAcluding the storv ^ s mao who was atoood to 
death for haring blaspheiiMMl the sacred Name) 
the sabbatacai yean, and the jubilee year : also, 
directiog ro#s, and tythes. 

All ng^ that LevUicus is a canonical book, 
and of divine anthority. It is generally held to 
be the work of Moses, as well as the rest of the 
Pentatench (but see Fraominth, No. i.) It 
contains the history of the eight days of Aaron's 
and his sons’ consecration, A. M. 2514, cmis 
A, D. 1490. The laws prescribed in it on 
other subjects beside sacnfices, have no chro- 
nological marks, whereby we may judge at what 
times they were given. 

LEUMMIM, AmofitHu, Vulgate, 

Loomim. CUntiUs; from CSkV, Ittna, p^opk, 
nation: or, witkaui watir; from W> U, miih^ 
(fut, and 0*0 wuffim, waters. Gen. xxv. 3. 

LIBANUS, Libanont Ai^at'oc, toitts; 
from pV Utban: otherwise, incense; from 
lUmak. 

LIBANUS, a famous mountain which sepa- 
rates Syria from Palestine. It forms a kind of 
horse-shoe in its lengtli, beginning three or four 
leagues from the Mediterranean above Smyrna, 
and going from north to south towards Sidon, 
from thence bending from west to east, towards 
Danias('us ; and returning from the south nortli- 
ward, from the streight of Damascus, as far as 
Laodicea Scabiosa. The western part of this 
chain of mountains is properly Libanus . — 
The other part, eastward, extends from south 
to north, and is called by the Greeks, Anti- 
Libanus. Between these two mountains is a 
long valley called CcUe-Syria, or Hollow Syria; 
the Valley of Libanon, Josh. xi. 17, at present 
Betkah, from the Hebrew Bskah, a plain. For 
the Cedars of Libanus, vide Crdak8. Its name 
was given it, in all probability, by reason of the 
snow, with which it is always coven*d in many 
places. Jeremiah speaks of the snow of Libor 
nus, chap, xviii. 14. and Tacitus, Mirum dicitur 
lantoe inter ardor es opacum, fidumque nivibms. 
Hist. lib. V. cap. 6 . The ground, Maundreil tells 
us, wAere not concealed by the snow, appearsd 
to be covered with a sort of white fleutes, thin 
and smooth. Mount Libanus, in M.delaRoqne’s 
opinion, who visited it in his travels, is higher 
than the Alps or Pyrenees. Voyays du Mont 
Liban, tom. i. p. 90. 

Ubanus is about a hundred leagues in cir- 
cumfermiee. It has Mesopotamia east, Armenia 
north, the Holy Land south, and the Mediter- 
ranean west. Four rivers issue out of IMnmue, 
/ordan, Eocham, Nahar-Bossien, and Nabar* 
Cadi^bR. It is cmBposed of frar eAdesones at 


nouAtaiAS, which rise one on the other. Hie 
first is very rich in grain and fruits ; the second 
is barren, abounding in tboms, rooks andfiiats; 
the tMrd, though higher than ^is, enjoys a per- 
petual spring, the trees being always green, and 
the orchards tilled with fruit : it is so agreeable ’ 
and fertile, that some have called It a terrestrial 
paradise. The fourth is to high, that it is 
always covered with snow ; and is uninhabitable 
by reason of the great cold. 

XldhamuM is a very high mountain, says Ptolemy, 
lib.y. in {Syria ; so oalliM from the incense gathered 
there, say some, [but of this 1 have not met with 
any proof.] It was the extrome of the promised 
land northwards; and gave name to the districts 
round it. There are two causes, either of which 
might have given name to this mountain. I . Some 
parts of it, at least, consist of slaie^eohured etone, 
or the superficies are of a slate colour ; which 
greyish tint having more of white than black in 
it, ibe general name of whitish was applied to the 
whole mountain. 2. The snow, whicn in winter 
covers this monntain, and in summer remains on 
some parts of it, might induce observers to give 
it this name. 

That snow lies all the year on Lebanon, we 
have the testimony of many travellers who have 
found it thercAst all seasons. Tacitus, Hist, lib. yi. 
rails it Fidum nivibus. Philip d Sand, Trinit. 
in his Itin, lib, iii. cop. 2. says, ** in the northern 
aspect of Libanus the snow is always lying: in 
the month of October I saw the snow of the 
preceding season; and at the close of November 
the whole mountain was covered with fresh snow,” 
Ac. The Samaritan and Chaldee interpreters, 
also Abuifeda, describe Mount Hermon by the 
appellation of tbe snow-mountain: and Hermon, 
we know, is part of the same chain as Lsbanon, 
The Arabs are understood to take the name Ls- 
banon in the same sense. 

D’Arvieux expresses himself to this effect ; 

** Mount Lebemon, so famous in Scripture, if a 
chain of many mountains, which extends in length 
from the ports of Cilicia to Plienicia; one might 
even say as far south as Nazareth and Tabor. 
This chain borders the rich and beautifiil plain 
of Mageddo in Esdraelon. Its length is four 
days' journey, and in some places more ; that is 
to say, from forty to fifty leagues. 

** These are not barren mountains, but almost 
all well cultivated, and well peopled. Tlieir 
summitf are in many places level, and form vast 
plains, wherein are sown com ^mp. Psm. Ixxii. 
16,] and all kinds of pulse. They are watered 
by onmerons sourcas, and rivnlets of excellent 
water, which diffoie on all sides a freshness and 
fertility, even in the most elevated re^ons. The 
sell of Uieir deoUvittos, and of tbe boBows wluob 
H 2 occur 
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#oottr between them, u exoelleiit, and produoee 
^imdaiitljr, corn, oil, and wine, which ii the hart 
in Bjwin^ and thie u prauiing it higfalv in a eingie 
word* Drinkere, who eiteem themfelves judgee, 
nmke no difierence between this wine end that of 
Cyprus. 

Their principal riches, at present, is the silk 
which they produce. They are inhabited by 
Christians, Greeks and Maronites; also, by 
Druses and Mahometans. The Christians h^e 
have n^y privileges, and in some places com- 
plete liberty. Though the mountains which com- 
pose Lebanon are of this considerable extent, yet 
the vulgar restrain the name to that district 
whereon the cedars grow ; and they give other 
names to other portions which compose this 
famous mountain. 

“After travelling six hours in pleasant valleys, 
and over mountains covered with different spe- 
c^ of trees, we entered a small plain on a fertile 
hill, wholly covered with walnut-trees and olives, 
in ^ middle of which is the village of Eden. 
’!l^s village has a bishop. In spite of my wea- 
riness, I could not but incessantly admire this 
beautiful country. It is, truly, an epitome of 
the terrestrial paradise, of which it bears the 
name. Eden is rather a hamlet than a village. 
The houses are scattered, and separated from 
each other by gardens, which are enclosed by 
walls made of stones piled up without mortar. 
The inhabitants are Cliristians, honest, charit- 
able, sociable with each other,, and in easy cir- 
cumstances. 

“We quitted Eden about eight o*clock in the 
morning, and advanced to mountains so ex- 
tremely high, that we seemed to be travelling in 
the middle regions of the atmosphere. Here 
the sky was clear and serene above us, while we 
saw, below us, thick clouds dissolving in rain 
and watering the plains, 

“ After three hours of laborious travelling, we 
arrived at the famous Cedars, about eleven o’dock. 
We counted twenty-three of them. According 
to appearances they were formerly more nume- 
rous than they are at present. These few re- 
maining are so large, that six men, bolding each 
other by the hand, can with difficulty clasp tlie 
trunk of one of them ! Supposing then that the 
extent of a man’s arms may be six feet, the oir- 
cumference of these trees is thirty-six feet. 
Some have supposed that these oedars date from 
the creation of the world, because the royal pro- 

e et mentions in Psalm ciii. lAe Cedars qf 
ibanon, loAtcii tke Lord hath pkmUd: but that 
appears to be an inference foro^ from the text. 

“ The hark of the Cedar resembles that of the 
pine. The leaves and cones abo bear consider- 
able remflihlaiioe. The stem is upright, the wood 


is hard, and has the reputation of being hmomtp- 
tibia. The leaves are long, narrow, rough, very 
greed, rang^ in tufts along the branches: they 
shoot in spring, and ftUi in w beginning of win- 
ter. Its flowers and fruits reseinblu tliose of the 
pine. From the full grown trees, a fluid trickles 
naturally, and without incision: this is clear, 
transparent, whitish, and after a time, dries and 
hardens. It is called by some gum-csdrto, but 
v^ improperly. It is suppotied to possess great 
virtnes. When a more cuiisiderahle quantity of 
tills is desired, it is procured by means of 
incisions in the trees. [Cun this be the incense, 
from which some have si^posed that this moun- 
tain derived its name ?] Christians are forbid, on 
pain of excommunication, from breaking off any 
part, or boughs of these trees. What Uiey find 
lallen by accident, they carry to the patriarch of 
the neighbouring monastery. The place where 
these gp^t trees are stationed is a plain, of nearly 
a league in circnmference; on the summit of a 
mount, which is environed almost on all sides by 
other mounts, so high, that their summits are 
always covered with snow. This plain is level, 
the air is pure, the heavens always serene. On 
one side ot this plain is a frightful precipice, from 
whence flows a copious stream, which descending 
into the valley, forms a consideraUe part of the 
Holy River, or Nakar Kadisha, The view along 
this valley is interesting; and the crevices of the 
rocks are filled with earth of so excellent a qua- 
lity,. that trees grow in them; und, being con- 
tinually refreshed with the vapours rising from 
the streams below, attain to considerable dimen- 
sions. I<^or is the sense of smelling less gratified 
than that of sight, by the fragrance difiused from 
the odoriferous plants around,” [Comp. Cant, 
iv. 11.] 

He afterward says, “ The banks of the river 
appeared enohanted. This stream is principally 
formed by the source which issues below the 
cedars, but is continually augmented by a pro- 
digious number of rills and fountains, which fail 
from the mountain, gliding along the clefts of the 
rocks, and forming many charming and natural 
cascades, which communicate cooling breezes, 
and banish the idea of being in a country subject 
to extreme heat. If to these eigoyments we add 
that of the nightingale's song, it must be wanted 
that these places are infinitsny agreeable.’^ 

De la Roque, after commending in strong 
terms the beauty of the valley watered by the 
Kadisha, says, “ In pursuing our route, and 
traoing up the source cd tfatsapeeable river, our 
sight was stiB more Ratified. The trees rise 
h%her than b^re, being for the most part plan- 
tanes, pines, cypresses, and ever-gremi oaks, 
faming a oontiniial assemblage of verdmre e£ 

different 
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tUhrmi kiiidi; tmmg wUeli peept Mtl froai 
iSimm to time* oitker a dwpel, or mgrotto. always 
alteated on som spot apparently tn^iossiblo to 
be attained, and absoluMy astonisbmg to tbe 
sight 

** We passed twice or thrice oTor the KadMa^ 
by means of stone bridges, or of trees laid along 
to ibrm a passage: we proceeded in this manner 
two or three rngnes, by a very easy and agree- 
able road, walking almost constantly amoim groves 
and oove^ alleys formed by the band ofnatnre, 
and too abondant in foliage to be penetrated by 
the rays of the son. 

** After quitting tbe Kaduka, we continiied to 
find every where a wonderful abundance of water, 
issuing from divers sources, forming ri\ ulets; and 
preceding to unite their waters with those of 
that river. 

**CANOBiN,tlie convent established on Lsbonon 
is a large irregular building, situated ou the de- 
clivity of a high mountain. Its environs are, 
neveraeleas, very cheerful, the lands a<\jaoent are 
weU cultivated, and are adorned witli hedges, 

C rdens, and vineyards. It would be difficult to 
d any where superior wine to that which was 
oiTered us; from which we determined, that the 
reputation of the wine of Ltbtmon, as alluded to 
by the prophet [Ilosea xiv. 7.] was extremely 
well founded. 'Aiese wines are of two sorts; the 
most common is the red ; the most exauisite is of 
the colour of Fin Muscat, and is called golden 
on account of its colour.*' 


in afder tbe bettor to bear the graal waigbl mhkh 
they have to anstaia, and which mi^titgurelMn 
bnumhea, if thi^ were extended borieontolly, at 
fbU length. 

Ldkamm funiisbes mai^ rivera and atrenms. 
The first described by Ito la Romie, is tbe 
OramUs, wbiob risea in tbe nertbem wtrkt, and 
during n conrse of more tbnn thirty lengnes runs 
almost doe north, passing Bmeta and Apamea; 
then taming to the west, it passes Antioob 
and Seleuoia; its whole coarse being about 
seventy-five leagues. 

The river Bkalbsm# also rises in the heights 
of Lehanon, It fails into the Mediterranean 
between Orthosia and Tripoiis : but it not easily 
ascertained, because four or five riven discbarce 
themselves in this space. Tlie fint fporbaps din 
EUutksrus), about half way between Tortosa and 
Tripoiis, is tbe Nakr fiCibtr, or Great Biver: tbe 
second, advancing towards Tripoiis, is the Nakr 
Abrack, Leper s Raver: tbe third is NokrAockar, 
Red River: and there is a fourth, less consider- 
able ; it is called Alma Alharida, or the Cold 
Waters. Following the coast southward, we find 
the NakrKadUka, or Holy River, which receives 
many streams, by which it is greatly ealarged in 
its pass^ to the sea. Amona othm. Roe Ain, 
Fountain Hfiad, in itself a small stream, bat which 
is areaily swelled by the melting of tbo snows, 
and contributes a considerable body of water. 
Tbe next stream is the NahrEbrakm, Abraham's 
River, which discharra itself about two loagoes 
from Gebilee: it is toe Adonis of the aneimtt. 


He mentions his fear, in some of his excursions, 
of ameting with tigers, or with bears, which are 
in great numbers on Lebanon; and come down 
during tbe night to drink. He also mentions the 
finding of a quantity of Eagle's feathers on tbe 
mountain, at the cedars. He describes the 
cedars as green with leaves all the year: ad- 
ding, that toe heads of the old form a kind of 
globe, or ball at the top ; but those of the younger 
form a pyramid : a fragmot scent issues from 
their wood. The bark of the cedar is smooth, 
exc^t on the stem; its colour is brown. Tbe 
wood b white and tender immediately under the 
bark, but it u hard and reddbh internally, and 
extremely bitter, which renders it incormptible, 
and almost immortal. Tbe cedsu* alto yields an 
odoriferons resin. He passed a night at tbe 
cedars, where be says he saw no snow, por expe- 
rienced any cold. He speaks of the view from 
the snminit of Lekanon as satbtoetory enough^ 
bat soon confosed, and lost in tbe distant umi 
different objects to which it extend. 

The Marmiito monks afibm, toat ithm toe 
snow talliit on the cedars, those trees raise toeir 
branches, and deee tfaem into akind of pyrmaid. 


After this follows tbe Nakr KM, £^’s River: 
toe Lgcue, or Wolf's River of antiquity. About 
an hour and half from tbb river b Jvdfir Bairuth, 
so called because it is the nearest stream to the 
city of Berytus. Between Bervtus and l^idoa 
is toe Nakr Datner, pronounced by Earopeaas 
eT Amour, the Jamyrae of former times: the pas- 
sage of it is very daimeroos during the rains, 
A^t a league south of Sidoa, is toe river called 
AwU by toe peasants; by tbe Franks called 
Fiumere: the source of tbb river is perhaps in 
Anti-Libaous. About an boar short of Tvfe, b 
toe river Kaeemiech, which rises in Anti-Iibaiias, 
and b increased by the waters of the Letani, 
which flows along the valley of Bekaa* These 
are all toe rivers which, rising in Lebanon, fall 
into the Mediterranean. The Barrady rises in 
AntoLibanns, not far from tbe territory of jDa- 
mnsens, which city it vbits: and being divided 
into streams aad ca^s, contributes to rim delights 
of that place, aad its environs. A little river, 
caBed Amiae, fperbaps, the Abama of Kaaman^ 
1 Kings V. 12.] oiaeharges itself into the Barrady; 
it b seen an toe route from Sidoa to Damasoas„ 
ARer baring passed Damaseas these streams lisaw 
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in A great lake and marahea. The coarse of tbe 
Barrady ia aoutheriy. The author of Syria Sacra 
is mistaken in aappoaing the river which passes 
Damascus to be navigable. The Jordan is. tbe 
last river wfaieh remains to be described: its 
source is in the mountain of Anti-Libanus, in the 
region now called Wad^eUUin, which includes 
the Mount Hermon of tlie ancients, not far from 
the celebrated spot which pagan antiquity called 
Panium^ or Paneas, This stream ia at first 
trifling, till it is joined by other rivulets, and 
forms, about two or three leagues from its source, 
what is now called the marshes of Jordan, for- 
merly Lake Moron, Masron, or Merom, which 
overflows a space of about two leagues in circuit, 
during the melting of the snows on Lebanon; but. 
in summer, during the great lieats, it is nearly 
dry. This marsh is almost wholly covered with 
shrubs; and with that kind of reed which is used 
to make writing pens, and arrows. All the bor- 
ders of the lake are full of tigers, bears, and even 
lions: which come down from the neighbouring 
mountains. Jordan afterwards continues its 
coarse to the sduth.” Vide Jordan. 

The following is Volney’s account of this cele- 
brated mountain: Travels, vol. i. pp. 293. 301. 

** A view of the country will convince us that 
the most elevated point of oil Syria is Lebanon, 
on the south east 'of Tripoli. Scarcely do we 
depart from Lameca/ in Cyprus, which is thirty 
leagues distant, before we discover its summit 
capped vnth clouds. This is also distinctly per- 
ceivable on tbe map, from the course of the rivers. 
The Orontea, which flows from the mountains of 
Damascus, and loses itself below Antioch; the 
Kasmia, which, from the north of Balbeo, takes 
its course towards Tyre; the Jordan, forced, by 
the declivities, toward the south, provfe that this 
is the highest point. Next to Lebanon, the most 
elevated part of the country is Mouui Akkar, 
which becomes visible as soon as we leave Marra 
in the desert. It appears like an enormous flat- 
tened cone, and is constantly in view for two 
days journey. No one has yet had an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the height of these mountains 
by the barometer; but we may deduce it from 
another consideration. In winter their tops are 
entirely covered with snow, from Alexandretta 
to Jerusalem ; but after the month of March it 
melts, except on Mount Lebanon, where, how- 
ever, it does not remain the whole year, unless 
in the highest cavities, and towards the north- 
east, where it is sheltered from the sea winds, 
and the rays of the sun. In such a situation 
I saw it still remaining, in 1784, at the very thne 
I was almost suffocated with heat in the valley 
of Balbeo. Now, since it is well known that 
snow, in this latitude, requires an elevation of 


fifteen or sixteen hundred fathoms, we may con- 
dude that to be the height of Lebanon, and that 
it is consequently much lower than the Alps, or 
even the Pyrenees. 

Lebanon, which gives its name to the whole 
extensive chain of the Kesraouan, and the coun- 
try of the Druses, presents ms every where with 
mq^iic mountains. At every step we meet with 
scenes in which nature displays either beauty or 
grandeur, sometimes singuWity, but always va- 
riety. When we land on the coast, the loftiness 
and steep ascent of this mountainous ridge, which 
seems to enclose the country, those gigantic 
masses which shoot into the clouds, inspire as- 
tonishment and awe. Should the curious travel- 
ler then climb these summits which bounded his 
view, the wide extended space which he discovers 
becomes a fresh subject of admiration ; but com- 
pletely . to ei\joy ibis mqjestic scene, he must 
ascend to the very point of Lebanon, or the 
Sannin, There, on every side, he will view an 
horizon without bounds; while, in clear weather, 
the sight is lost over the desert, which extends 
to the Persian Gulph, and over tbe sea which 
bathes the coasts of Europe. He seems to com- 
mand the whole world, while the wandering eye 
now surveying the successive chains of moun- 
tains, transports the imagination in an instant 
from Antioch to Jerusalem. 

** If we examine the substance of these moun- 
tains, we shall find they consist of a hard cal- 
careous stone, of a whitish colour, sonorous like 
free-stone, and disposed in strata variously in- 
clined. This stone has almost the same appear- 
ance in every part of Syria; sometimes it is bare, 
and looks like the peeled rocks on the coast of 
Provence. 

** The same stone, under a more regular form, 
likewise composes the greater pari ol Lebanon, 
Anti-Lebanon, the mountains of the Diuses, 
Gklilee. and Mount Carmel, and stretchch to the 
south of the Lake Asphaltitos The iuhabitants 
every where build their houses, and make bme 
with it. 1 have never seen, nor heard it said, 
that these stones contain any petrified shells in 
the upper regions of Lebanon; but we find, 
between Batroun and Djebail, in tbe Kesraouan, 
at a little distance from the sea. a qaarry of 
schistous stones, the flakes of which bear the 
impressions of plants, fish, shells, and especially 
of the sea onion. 

** Iron is the only mineral which abounds here; 
the mountains of the Kesraouan, and of the 
Druses, are full of it. Every summer the in- 
bitan ts work those mines which are oohreous. 

** It appears equally extraordini^ and pic- 
turesque to a European at Tripoli, ta behold, 
under his windows, in the month of January, 
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o rfc nge>t ree« loaded with flowers and fVoit, wMe 
the hoarjr head of Lehtmom is covered with ice 
and snow. 

“ If in Saidc or Tripoli, we are incommoded 
by the heats of Inly, in six hours we are in the 
neighbonrtng mountains, in the temperature of 
March; or, on tho other hand, if chilled by the 
frosts of December, at Besharrai, a day s journey 
brin^ ns back to the coast, amid the flowcnrs of 
May. The Arabian poets have therefore said, 
that “ (be tSannin bears winter on his head, spring 
on his shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, wliile 
summer lies sleeping at his feet.‘’ 

" At the end of Februar), I left at Tripoli a 
%'ariety of vegetables which were in perfection, 
and man\ flowers m full bloom. On im\ arrival 
at Antoura, f found the plants only beginning 
to shoot; and, at Mar-hunna every thing was 
covered with snow. It had not entirely left the 
Sannin till the end of April, and, already, in the 
valley it overlooks, roses had begun to bud. The 
early figs were past at Bairout, when they were 
first gathered with us, and the silk>wornis were in 
cod, nefore our mulberry-trees were half leaved.^* 

From the foregoing information the reader 
may conceive, not only with a hat warmth Moses 
might desire to see ** that goodly mountain, e\eti 
Lebanon** Deut. iii. 25. nut, what a supreme 
gratification a man who had been all his life 
iiubituuted to a flat and arid desert, to a low and 
level countiy, must ha\e felt, hud he been per- 
mitted to have enjoyeil the verdant hills and 
murmuring cascades of Lelntnon. The renown 
of these paradises must have stimulated his 
cnriosit\, as a man and a naturalist, independant 
of his wishes as a sovereign and legislator for 
the welfare and settlement of his people. 

Almost all travellers who have visited these 

laces have felt and noticed the prop^riety of the 

ridegruoni’s address to the bride, Cant. iv. 15. 
wherein he compares her to a fountain of gar- 
dens, a well of living waters, and streams from 
Lebanon;* but they have not observed the cli- 
max <»f this passage, which appears to stand thus, 
). a fountain, 2. a source, 3. numerous and 
lively streams, communicating refreshment and 
pleasure, together with fertility. 

These descriptions may also contribute to place 
in a new Lgiit a passage of the prophet Jeremiah, 
chap, xviii. 14. which stands thni in our trans- 
lation; ** Will a man leave the snow of Lebanon 
which Cometh from the rock of the field; or shall 
Bie cold flowing waters that come from another 
place be forsaken T' I presume, that Bie whole 
of this verse refers to Bie same object, Mount 
Md^anon, though to different events which occur 
in that mountain. 

ft might be supposed, that the ** cold flowing 


waters'* of ffie prophet, were ffie Nmhr §1 hard, 
or Ndhraiboriaa of Maundrell and Do la Roqae: 
bat, when they are said to oomo frhm another 
fheot the very aukwardness of the phraseolo^ 
induces suspicion that the meanin^f the pas- 
sage has escaped the translator. The original 
word is onr iiarim, which, probably, imports 
condensed masses of ice; and this acceptation 
would render the parallelism of the place com- 
plete ! 

9(rUt ADjr •!!» iSr riiti flirorally from 

Mr kent/r«efn rnmn ^ Lrirntm, whra Ua^y flew ^ 

Or sHaU Iw /unir* M# w e ttn tekkk ttrmm frtm «•»> 

denied ice^ wlicn it 

** Nevertheless, my people have forsaken me: 
they have burned incense to vanity,** &o. The 
prophet seems to think that no waters could be 
so refreshing as those which flowed from recently 
thawing congelation: and to persona who liighly 
valued the addition of snow to their beverage, to 
cool it, nothing could be more refrigerating than 
drinking from streamH which triokled down the 
sides of that mountain, the great Syrian reservoir 
of snow and ice. The nurratious we have in- 
serted shew the vigour and energy of these 
simiiies. 

The reputation attached to the wine of Le- 
banon, and the character given of it by our tra- 
vellers, render very credible the idea that in this 
wine Damascus traded with Tyre, £sek. x xvii. 18. 
and that llelbon Was in the easteni part of Le- 
banon, The comparison of the wine of Ijebanon 
to Vin Muecat, by de la Boque, includes, 1 pre- 
sume, the scent as well as the colour: and jus- 
tifies the allusion of the prophet Hosea, xiv. 7. 

It is not easy to determine, with certainty, what 
can be intended by the prophet Isaiah in the 
phrase, “the glory id Lebanon:*' but, very likely 
it refers to the verdure constantly maintained on 
this mountain, and to the stately trees which 
cover it; for so we may best explain Isa. xxxv. 
2, the glory of Lebanon, roagtiificent cedars, 
plantanes, pines, cypresses, &c. the excellency 
of Carmel, “pines, oaks, oIi\es, and laurels,** 
(Vide Carmrl,) and the meadow productions, 
flowers, shrubs, &o. of Sharon:*’ This agrees 
perfectly with chap. lx. 13. “the glory Le- 
banon — ^the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box 
tree together.’* Perhaps, by some scientific tra- 
veller, who has noticed the trees growing upon 
Lebanon, we may ascertain those intended by tho 
prmhet. Is it the Cedar, eminently f 

The discovery of EagM feathere by De Ja 
Roque, in great quantity, at the cedars of £$• 
banon, where they mast hare bean dropped by 
the birds themselres, serves to justify idea of 
the prophet Eaekiel, chap xvii. 2. of a great 
eagle, with long wings, visiting Lebanon, and 
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{tfnckinf off a braiu}li from among the young 
twigs,’* &o. (meaning Nabnohadnemr, de- 
stroy^ the temple, and carried away its tree- 
snret.) It shews that natare was considered 
in this paiticiilar of the parable. 

The bears which frightened De la Roque, and 
the lions, which he says come down to the 
marshes of Jordan to drink, may point out the 
quarter that furnished those sanguinary animals 
which destroyed the new settlers in the land of 
Israel, 2 Kings xvii. 25, 26. as the country is 
the same; and, it is likely, that,, during the 
interval of population, these wild animals should 
have roamed over a greater tract of country than 
usual; out of which tliey were not easily expelled. 
1 think it likely too, that when the prophet 
Jeremiah threatens that the king of Babylon 
shall come as a lion from the tnoelling of Jor- 
dan,” chap. xlix. 17. 1. 44. he may not so much 
allude to the stream of Jordan, where it runs 
in a considerable body, between its banks, as 
probably lions are rarely seen so low, but to 
the marshes of Jordan, to which, says De la 
Roque, they come down from the neighbouring 
mountains : which marshes, being at some times 
dry, and at other times overflowed, annually, 
may justly be described as the swellimgs of Jor- 
dan. Comp. Zech. xi. 3. The same place may 
also be intended under this description, Jer. xii.5. 
** If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee, how canst thou contend with horses? 
And if in the land of peace (solid land. Arm foot- 
ing) thou hast been wearied, how wilt thou do, 
when called to exert thyself in such slippery and 
uncertain footing as the marshes ( swellings ) of 
Jordan are?” — pretty much, I suppose, resem- 
bling the bogs of Ireland. 

Ihnow not what to make of the Tigers of De 
la Roque: the true tiger is a native of India, and 
certaimy not of Lebanon: but what creature is 
his representative on this mountain deserves en- 
quiry. It is likely, however, that the wild beasts 
enumerated by this traveller, with such others as 
we may suppose inhabit, or haunt, the various 
branches or this mountain, may furnish the true 
import of the expression, Habb. ii. 17. The 
violence of Lebanon shall cover thee; even the 
terrific rav^es of wild beasts;” to which that 
mountain affords shelter and covert.] 

[LEBANON is certainly taken for Cedars 
§f Lehasum; as, Solomon’s palace, the ** house 
of the forest of Lebanon:'^ I suppose it was sup- 
ported hr pillars of cedar, as numerous as trees 
in a fogmtf Whan we read ** fhe/rutt thereof 
shall shake Uke l^ibanon” I suppose the ma- 
jestic oeiiars finish the simile : so, he cast 
forth his roots as Lehman,'* not the mountain 


but the eedars on it: and the smell of Xahonen, 
is that of the cedars. [But, comp. D’Arvienx;, 
asUeJ] 

The temple of Jerusalem is also called Ldta* 
fiui. Open tkv doors O Lebanon, that the Jtre 
mag devour tkg cedars, says Zecbariah xi. 1. 
ipeaking of the future desolation of the tem- 
ple by ^e Romans. 

Tower of Lib anus. Solomon in the Can- 
ticles, vii. 4. compares his spouse’s nose to ike 
tower of Libanus, which looketh towards Da^ 
mascHS, Travellers speak of a tower seen on 
LAbanus on the side next Damascus, which seems 
to have been very high. Beqjamin of Tudela 
assures us, that the stones of this tower, the 
remains whereof he had seen, were twenty palms 
long, and twelve wide. Gabriel Sionita says, 
that this tower was a hundred cubits high, and 
fifty broad, Maundrell speaks likewise of the 
same, but he saw it only at a distance. 

LIBATION. This word is used in sacrifical 
language, to express an affusion of liquors, 
poured upon victims to be sacrificed to the 
Lord. The quantity of wine for a libation was 
the fourth-part of a hin ; rather more than two 
pints. 

Libations among the Hebrews were poured 
on the victim after it was killed, and the several 
pieces of it were laid on the altar, ready to be 
consumed by the flames. See Leviticus vi. 20. 
viii. 25, 26. ix. 4. xvi. 12,20. xxiii. 13. These 
libations consisted in offerings of bread, wine 
and salt; vide Bread, Cakes, Ac. 

Libations were offered among the Greeks 
and Latins, with the sacrifices, but were poured 
on the head of the victim, while it was living. 
So JEneid, ii. ver.130, 131. Sinon relating the 
manner in which he was to be sacrificed, says, 
** he was in the priest’s hands ready to be slain, 
was loaded with bands and garlands ; that they 
were preparing to pour upon him the libations 
of grain and salted meal,’^ 

Jsinque diM iaftuida adfimt, milii saera parari, 

£t salue fruget, & cironm teoipora vittas. 

And Dido, jdEneid* iv. beginning to sacrifice, 
pours wine between the horns of the victim, 

hMHi teneos dextra patpram pnlcherrima Dido, 
Candeoda vacce media inter cornua fiidit. 

St. Paul describes himself, as it were, a vic- 
tim about to be sacrificed, and that the accus- 
tomed libations of meal and wine were already, 
in a manner, poured upon him : 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
** for I am ready to be offered, and the time of 
my draarture is at hand.” 

LIBERTINUS, Ai^lpuvoi, Lat m freed 
man. Or, 

UB- 
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fi9. 6 m Synaoooujb. 

fit may be proper here to obeenre diet Uiie 
SytuifOfftm ^ LAeHitm, obriooily ftandi 
eonneeted imb die Cyreetcwif and AkMmdrimu, 
bo^ of wbich were of African origin: it i« there- 
lbio» flioft pr^iable, that the UStriimi were of 
African origin aUo ; and without taking the en- 
tire kiatory of the Uhtr^tiom of the Jewiah cap- 
tives in Egypt* by Ptolemy PhUadelphnt* in its 
tttmoet extent* as to their numbers* it is credible* 
that there may be sufficient truth in it* to wm- 
rant our believing that manv Jews and Jewish 
fiunilies did obtain their IwTty, by the muni- 
ficence of that prince; the descendants of 
which /rsidbsn* remaining in Egypt* would be 
known under an appellaaon answering to the 
Latin* lib§rtini; moreover* their residence 
would naturally connect them with their fellow 
Africans* the Cmnuuu and Ahxandriam, 
They are* evideuuy* sMarated by the construc- 
tion of tJte language* from ** those of Cilicia* 
and of Asia*’: and u St Luke were of Cyr§n9^ 
we see the reason why this conduct of his 
compatriots excited his particular observation.] 
LIBERTY* as opposed to servitude and sla- 
very* denotes tee condition of a man* who may 
act independently of the will of another. There 
is frequent mention of this liberty in Scripture. 
The Jews \ alued themselves mightily on their 
liberty ; they boasted in our Saviour’s time* that 
they nad never been deprived of it : we were 
never in bondage to any wan, John viii. 33. 
This from them was ridiculous : since we know 
that they wore often subject to foreign powers* 
under the judges* and afterwards* to the kings 
of Assyria, Cbaldsea and Persia. Tacitus ob- 
serves of them* that under the Assyrians* Medes* 
and Persians* th^ were the meanest and most 
abject of slaves : Dnm Aseyrioe penes, Medosque 
bi Pereas oriene fuit, deepectueima pare ssr- 
vientium fuere. Hist, lib, v. n, 8. [JL B. They 
were at this very time subject to the Romans.] 
It is however true* that the Israelites* accord- 
inw to the intention of Moses* were never to be 
reduced entirely to a state of bondage. They 
might be sold* or fall into servitude among their 
brethren ; but always had a power of redeeming 
themselves* or proeuring themselves to be re- 
deemed by their relations* or of being liberated 
in the sabbatical year, or in the jubilee year* 
which restored all Hebrews to their liberty, and 
to their inheritances. Probably* on teis account 
they boasted, teat they never had been reduced 
to slavenr, Tbetr whole nation was equally free 
and noble; Saul* David* and Jeroboam* who 
ascended the throne* were of no better quality 
You n. Part XVIIL Edit. /F. 


IhiR the meanest diepherd in Israel Fs* 
Sabbatical Ybar* jubilbb* and Slavs* 

Libbrty* .^wedbei* is likewise applicable le 
people living according to their own laws* inde*. 
pendent on any other state. The kings of Syrii^ 
after they hadloog persecuted tee Jews* granted 
teem Ubirty, whew Simon MAccabssus was high 
priest: 1 Maco, xiv. they suffered them to 
live according to the law of Moses* and freed 
teem from tributes and other services* which 
before they had paid to the kingdom of Syria : 
1 Macc. XV. 6; 

J>omue libera^ a house separa^ frc^ the com- 
merce of other men. King Axariah being smitten 
with a leprosy* was separated from mankind* 
and reduced to the condition of a private person. 
Habitavit in domo liberb ssorsnm. 2 Kii^ xv. 6. 

The Psalmist says* Ixxxviii. 5. he is os one 
destitute of all help* /rss among the dead* tutor 
wortuoe liber. This is explained of our Saviour 
shut up in the grave ; nevertheless, having it 
absolutely in his power to issue from thence men 
he pleased* by toe resurrection. The Hebrew 
may be translated : I am as these dead men qf 
liberty* like those who are dead of their wounds, 
and sleeping in the grave ; or otherwise* like 
those men of liberty, those ancient heroes* who 
boasted of li%rty and independency* and are 
nevertheless dead of their wounds* and sleep 
in the grave. 

Liberty of the Gospel, in opposition to the 
servitude of the law. St. Paul speaks of this 
liberty ; We are not the children of the hond^ 
woman, but of the free. Gal, iv. 31. Wo are 
not derived from Hagar* who with her descen- 
dants are slaves* but we are sons of Sarah the 
free woman ; we eqjoy the liberty of God’s chil# 
dren* by virtue of the adoption procured for us 
by Jesus Christ. Which liberty delivers us from 
the yoke of legal ceremonies* from the obligation 
of observing purifications and distinctions of 
meats* and many other troublesome and uneaigr 
practices* to which the Jews were subjecM. 
See Rom. viij. 21. 1 Cor. 29. 2 Cor. iii* 17, 
Galat. ii. 4. 5. James i, 25. ii. 12, 

Liberty to righteousness, in opposition to 
the bondage of sin. This is part of the justifi- 
cation which Jesus Christ hath procurmi for us* 
which we acquire by faith in him* and preserve 
by a holy life, tee practice of Christian virtues* 
&c. [Or. it is one effect of justification by 
Christ But* compare Rom. vi, 20, 'Or, and 
Ena, margin.] 

Liberty* and /rss-iciff* in opposition to con- 
straint and necessity : man is at liberty to do 
good or evil* Ecclus, xv. 14. Ac. God hath 
wade mn from the beginning, and left him in 
I (he 
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<yU hand of hU ommooU If ihou to k$tp 
the cowmandm$nt 0 f and to perform aoceptiwU 
faithfulness. He hath set fire and water oef ore 
thee: etretch forth thy hand unto whether thou 
wilt. There u however a great difference be- 
tween our liberty of doing good and of doing 
evil. We have in ourselves the unhappy liberty 
of doing evil, we are prompted to it by our 
ooneupUcence, which indeed we ought always 
to resist, yet shall not really and effectually 
resist, without the assistance of God’s grace ; 
whereas, as to good, though we have the liberty 
of doing or not doing it, we cannot perform it 
as it should be, and advantageously to salva- 
tion, without the help of grace, which without 
violating our liberty, incites us agreeably, gently, 
(nevertheless, efficaciously) to prefer what is 
pleasing to God before what is desired by self- 
love and concupiscence. 

The Rabbins consider liberty and free-will, 
very differently from Christian authors. They 
acknowledge, that man has liberty, without which 
he would not be man : if he loved good, and 
followed evil, without discernment, or by instinct, 
he would cease to be reasonable. What would 
become of rewards and punishments, the threats, 
promises, and precepts, of the law, if it were 
not in the power of man to fulfil, or to violate 
them ? They admit liberty of indifference in its 
full extent ; they are persuaded that people dis- 
semble their ^opinion as often as they diminish 
liberty from free-will. 

Maimonides confutes the fatality of astrolo- 
gers, but be makes every thing to depend on 
constitution : as God, says he, has created man 
upright in stature, and with hands and feet, so 
hath he likewise given him a will to move and 
act as he pleases ; and it is the goodness of his 
constitution which makes things easy or difficult 
to him. The fear of God, he says, is not in the 
hand of heaven ; i. e. it is in the power of man 
to observe, or not to observe, the law, and the 
precepts. The fear of God is of this class ; it 
depends not on God, but on the will of man. 

Manasseh Ben Israel, another famous Rabbi, 
maintains, that the preventing grace acknow- 
ledged by some Rabbins, is an opinion that docs 
not agree with tradition. That if the will were 
prevented by grace, it would cease to be free. 
He allows but two sorts of aid from God ; one, 
whereby he produces favourable opportunities of 
executing the good designs whicn any man has 
formed ; the other in assisting man when he has 
begun to live well. He says farther, that we 
stand in need of the concurrence of Providence 
in all virtuous actions ; and as a man, who is 
going to lake a heavy burden on his shoulders, 
calls somebody to help him up with U : so the 


just mad fkei Endeavours to fulfil the law, and 
God like the arm of another person, comes to 
his assistance, that he may be able to execute 
his iresoiution. 

[ThU seems to be exactly the idea of the 
Apostle, ]^m. viii. 26. which he expresses ht 
nsing the word avrikafi^avo^at, which Doda- 
rid^ renders “ lendetk ue his helpiny hand 
and Macknight says it properly signifies I bear 
together with another** ny taking hold of the 
thing home on the opposite side, as persons do 
who assist oUe-another in carrying heavy loads." 
Ambrose, very properly, refers this to the 
weakness of our prayers, (and of our minds, 
too,) without such aid.] 

[But, beside this Rabbi’s acknowledgement 
of ** favourable opportunities for executing good 
designs," he certainly might have acknowledged 
that very important part of ** preventing grace" 
which so arranges circumstances as to diminish, 
or to disappoint, opportunities of doing evil. 
There is scarcely any thing in life that more 
strongly and r»ore intdligibly calls for gratitude, 
than those preservations from evil, those preven- 
tions of bad consequences, those counter-actions 
of perverse bias, of which every one must be 
conscious, and none more conscious than the 
most virtuous. Comp. David, 1 Sam. xxv. 32. 
Also, Jer. iii. 6.] 

LIBNAH, mnV, AtjSavd, white, whiteness, 

LIBNAH, a city of Judah, in the south. 
Josh. XV. 42. given to the priests, and declared 
a city of refuge, 1 Chr. vi. 64, 67. Eusebius and 
Jerom say, it was in the district of Eleutkero- 
polis. It is the Libna, or Lebna, in the neigh- 
bourhood whereof (between Rimmon-Parez and 
Rissah) the Israelites encamped, on their journey 
through the wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 20. See 
Map of the Travels of Israel. 

[Zieglcrus in his Descript. Palast. is decid- 
edly of this opinion; adding, that the superficies 
is composed of a glittering sand, among a loose 
covering of white earth. Whether this writer 
may have fixed on the very spot where Libnah 
stood, does not appear : but ho mentions a chalk 
soil, and chalk hills, in Arabia Petrma, as we 
learn from his Itinerar, Terree S, p. 193^ 296, 
297, 310. and Neitzchitz, p. 180. Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. xix. describes the land of the Naha* 
theans as argillaceous. 

I have however doubted, whether the Libnah 
of Judali were not rather near the station of the 
Israelites, as this white district was of some, if 
not of considerable, extent ; so that the different 
sides of it might be described as some way in 
the desert, or as adjacent to the cultivated 
land, according to the situation of a person tra- 
velliBg. 
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LIBNATH, mV, whi$0M or wkUmmn* 

liIBNATH, a city of A«W. Joslmoxu. 2d. 
We believe it to be the wh<^e promoatory, 
between Ecdippa and Tyre, Pliny, ofi, v. cap 
19. The Hebrew here reads, Sikor & lahoMctht 
the Vnl^te, Shicor-Libeneth, [Enp;. Tr. SJuhor^ 
Ubnath,] wbioh induces us to think, that these 
two words denote the same place, and that 
Shichor is the name of a nvulet; o. d. th$ 
rivuUt of foul water which fiowe on the white 
promontory, 

LIBNI, »3iV, AojScvi, white. Son of Grershom, 
Numb. ill. 18. 

LIBRA; a pound weight. The Roman pound 
was twelve ounces : the Hebrews, at least in 
the Old Testament, and before the empire of the 
Greeks in the East, never calculated by pounds. 
The word libra occurs only in the New Testa- 
ment, John xii. 3. xix. 39. The ancient He- 
brews used the word siclus, when mentioning 
common weights; and taUnt^ when speaking 
of large weights. A shekel weighed an ounce, 
or four Roman drachms. 

[LIBYA, heart of the sea, otherwise the cords. 
See Lubim. Ludim. 

This appellation has been by some referred 
to Alexandria, Ezek. xxxviiii 5. 

In Nahum iii. 9. Lubim is rendered Lybia, 
because of its connection with Phut, which im- 
plies Africa ; and probably, that part of Africa 
near and around Carthage, rather than Nubia. 
Josephus says, **Phut was the conductor of 
Libya, whose settlements were from him called 
Phutaei, It is beyond the river in the region 
of Mauritania. By this name it is well known 
in the Grecian histories ; adjacent to the region 
which they call Phut** 

We read of the Lubim, 2 Chron. xii. 3^. xvi. 8. 
Nahum iii. 9. Dan. xi. 43. The name is derived 
from Lub, t'lirsty, scor china. This is also the 
meaning of the Arabic wora. 

The word is spelt differently from Lehahim, 
Some have supposed they were the same people : 
but they should not be confounded. Vide Le- 
habimJ 

LICE, ^ediculi, C3*30, chinnim, LXX. and 
Vulgate sctniphes, signifies lice, according to the 
Rabbins, and the generality of modem inter- 
preters. Exod. viii. 16. 

Swarms of lice were one of the Egyptian 
plagues. LXX. Kvtirfc Hesychius says Kvt^ is 
tutov TTrrivov ofioiov Kkivurtf'i, Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. iii. cao. 3. speaking of the Acridophagi, or 
eaters of locusts, says, that when they grow 
old, their bodies breed a kind of winged uce, by 
which they are devoured. It is the ooj;^ecture 


Fererius, and improved by Rivet, timt it wti 
some new kind of creature, called analogically 
by an old known name. 

, LIFE, future, eternal life, or simply life, sig* 
nifies the state of happiness of the righteous 
after death, in heaven. 

Narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 
says our Saviour, Matth. vii. \4, If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments : Master, 
what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life i Mutt. xix. 16. 17. 

Jesus Christ is sometimes oaUed the Life : 
John xiv. 6. I am the way, the truth, and the 
life. And again : I am the reeurreciion and the 
life. John xi. 25. And elsewhere ; In him woe 
life, a$id the life wtis the tight of men, John i. 
4. And, He that hath the Son hath life, and 
he that hath not the Son, hath not life, 1 John 
V. 12. Jesus Christ is the life of the soul, be 
enlightens it, fills it with graces, leads it to 
eternal life: is himself the life of it, its suste- 
nance, light, aud happiness. 

Book of Life. 8ee Book. 

Tree of Life. See Tree. 

In tlie Old Testament God promises to those 
who observe bis laws, long life, and temporal 
prosperity, which were the figure and shadow 
of eternal lifefmd of those future blessings ex- 
pressed more clearly in the New Tes.tament. 
The carnal Jews confined tbeir hopes to these 
transitory blessings ; but the holy patriarchs, the 
prophets, and more enlightened Hebrews, car- 
rioa their views and expectations farther. Moses 
says in Deut. xxx. 15, 19, 20. See I have set 
before thee this day life and good, and death 
and evil ; and a little lower : 1 have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: there^ 
fore choose life, that thou and thy seed may live ; 
that thou mayest love the Lord thy God ; for he 
is thy Life, and the length of thy days. Hence 
Baruch calls the law of Gt>d, the commandments 
of life, efiap. iii. 9. And the Psalmist, the 
path of life xvi, 11, Frathcr here hinting at his 
resurrection from the dead : or at that of Jesuc 
Christ, particularly. Vide Acts ii. 28.] 

Wisdom, knowledge of truths relating to sal- 
vation, a wise and regular conduct, are called 
likewise, the way of life, the truth of life, the 
fountain of life ; or Ife, simply. As Ife is tlie 
first of blessings belonging to &e body, so wis- 
dom is the supreme happiness of the soul ; it 
promotes our well-being in this world ; and is 
the source of felicity to eternity. T^ principal 
wisdom, the most serious study of the Hebrews 
consisted in the knowledge of their law : where- 
fore the Holy Spirit terms the law os w^as wis- 
I 2 dom, 
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. Uf4 ; and the •oavee of Hfe ; becaote, both 
the one and the other prodnoe the same effects 
for time, and for eternity. 

^ Lifg is sometimes used for subsistence ; ini- 
Hum vitas Aominis aqua inpanist Ecci. xxix, 26. 
And again, panU eqentium pauperum est vita, 
EccL xxxiv. 25. In these passages vita is sy- 
nonimous to victua ; it is said Mark xii. 44. that 
a poor widow who put two very small pieces of 
silver, duo minuta, into the treasury of the tem- 
ple, gave more than any of the rest, because it 
was w she had, omnsm victum auum, even all 
her living. Lake xxL 4. 

1 is said sometimes, figuratively, that God 
ttstores to l^e or revives from the dead, those 
whom he delivers from great danger. This ex- 
pression is frequent in the Psalms ; where cap- 
tivity is represented as death, and liberty as 
lift. 

Lift is also taken for conduct. We fools ac- 
counted kia life madneaa^ Wisd. v. 4. His life 
(course of conduct) was different from that of 
others. Ybwr life ia kid with Christ in Qod. 
Col. iii. 3. [The principle, fountain, or source 
of your life is in Heaven.] 

We find an expression in Moses and in Job, 
which requires explanation, Deut. xxviii. 66. 
Job xxiv. 22. Thy life shall hang indoubt be- 
fore thee, and thou ahalt fear day and night, and 
ahalt have none assurance of thy life, some of 
the fathers understood this of Jesus Christ, cru- 
cified in the siffht of the unbelieving Jews, who 
rejected the belief of that Saviour who was their 
life end salvation. Rather, ye shall be under 
perpetual fdar and uneasiness, and shall have m 
assurance of your own lives. The following 
words of Job most be interpreted in ^e same 
sense. Ctiw ateterit non creaet vitas auee. When 
the wicked man appears most resolute, he shall 
not be assured of nis life ; or according to the 
Hebrew, when he riseth in the midsj of his 
guards, he shall not he sure of his life* [Eng. 
xVim*- He riseth up, and no man is sure 
offifs.’l 

I]1F£, to live i these words, as well as death 
and to die, arer equivocal, and understood pro- 
pmrly for ^e Itfe of the tody, figuratively, for 
the ti/e of the soul ; for the iife of faith, grace 
and holiness, for temporal and hfe eternal. 
A living soul signifies a living animd, a living 
person : my soul shall live heeamse of thee, Gen. 
jiii. Id. my life will be preserved in consider- 
aiiiMiofUiee* NomaHshidlso$meand\iye,Ex. 
xxxiit 20. i. e, whoever has a supernatural 
fiium ni God, ia in danger of death ; no man 
aas he aide to anstain the splendor'of mj ma- 


j^ty, ^beheld by his bodily eye. As the Lord 
Uveth, and as thy soul liveih, 1 Sam. xx. 3. 1 
swear by the life of God and by thy life. The 
Lord swears by his own life; I lift up my hand 
to hoavsn and say, Hive for ever. Deut xxxii. 
40. J^ovah was called the living God in oppo- 
sidon to the gods of the Gentiles, who were but 
dead men, stars, or animals, whose lives are 
transitory ; whereas Jehovah is living, immortal, 
the author of life, to every thing ; in him we 
live ; from him we derive motion, and existence. 
Acts xvii. 28. 

The just man lives by faith, says St Paul, 
Rom. i. 17. Faith gives life to the soul, but this 
faith must be animated by charity, and accom- 
panied with works ; for faith without works is 
dead. Gal. v. 6. James li. 20. Even they who 
are dead in sin rise again, and lead a new life, 
when they believe in Christ, and put on Christ ; 
and they who have a lively and entire faith never 
die, or rather after death enjoy eternal life, John 
xi. 25, 26. I am the resurrection and the life, 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live ; and vjhoaoever Uveth and believeth 
in me shall never die. The widow who lives in 
delights is dead, thot^h she appear to be alive, 
1 Im. V. 6. Jesus Christ, says St. Paul, is my 
life, Phil. i. 21. To me to live is Christ ; I de- 
sire nothing passionately but his glory ^ I live 
only for him, and if 1 can lay down my life for 
him I shall be happy : To die is gain. 

Life, to make alive, to raise to life, is taken 
literally, 1 Sam. ii. 6. For example, the Lord 
destroys, or raiteth to life : he sends down to 
the grave, or brixgelh up from it : and Hosea, 
vi. 2. He will restore us to life, after two days; 
he will raise us up on the third day. Elisha res- 
tored the widow’s son to life : 2 Kings viii. 5. 

Also for preserving life :■ David spared nei- 
ther man nor woman of those he took in the 
enemy’s country ,* he gave life to none. 1 Sam., 
xxvii. 11. 

Pharaoh commanded the Israelites to expose 
their children, and not to bring them nor to 
preserve their lives : Acts vii. 19. When the 
wicked shall be converted, and do that which is 
right, he shall save his soul alive, Ezek. xviii. 
27. Let the Lord preserve him, and viv^ 
him ; may he grant him health end long Ufe^^ 
Psalm xli. 2. 

In a figurative sense;, to give Ufa is used for 
delivering from a great danger, to bring out of 
captivity, to heal of a great sickness, to defend 
in a great peril The oaptives in Babylen often 
ask of God in the Psalx^ to restore them to 
Ufa, to deliver them from a state of death, of 

oppressioQt 
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•ppretdoiit of trouble* under * whiob they 
groaned. Comp. Psalm oxix. 25, 107. 

To rutoro to iife, is used in Hebrew to ex* 
press the repairing of a city* a house, or a wail : 
for example, Nehem. iv. 2. Will they revive 
the etomes out of the hecme of the rubbish which 
are burnt? will they r^niid the walls of Je- 
rnsalem ? David built the walls of Jerusalem 
from Millo all round, 1 Chron. xi. 8. and Joab 
repedred (or revived) the rut of the city, 

.•w IW-nn n*n» Habakkuk, iii. 2. desires 
the Lord to cause his old wonders to be shewn 
forth anew: ia audio annorum viv\^ca illud. 
And St. Paul says. Thou fool, that which thou 
sowut in not quickened (enlivened) except it die, 

1 Cor. XV. 36. 

In the writings of the Apostles, to vivify, to 
quicken or to revive, is often used for giving life 
to the soul, in a spiritual sense ; which Ife con- 
sists in faith, charity, justice, grace, holiness, 
&c. He that would save his Ife at the expense 
of truth, will lose his soul ; and he that shall 
lose his life to preserve his faith, and to maintain 
the truth* shall save his soul, Luke xvii. 33. 
vivihcabit earn. The letter kills, but the Spirit 
makes alive, 2 Cor. iii. 6. The law cannot 
make alive : Galat. iii 21. It cannot conununi- 
oate righteousness, without gospel faith, and 
charity. 

TO LIFT UP ONB*8 Hands, is the gesture 
of a man taking an oath : / have lift up mine 
hand unto the Lord, says Abraham, that I will 
not take the least thing that belongs to yon. 
Gen. xiv. 22. And : I will bring you into the 
land concerning which I lift up my hand, £x. 
vi. 8. which 1 promised with an oath. 

To lift up one's band against any one, to at- 
tack him, to fight him. Blessed be the Lord 
thy God which hath delivered up the men that 
lift up their hand against my lord the king. 

2 Sam. xviii. 28. And ; Sheoa, son of Bichri, 
hath lift up his hand against David, hath rebel- 
led against him: Scripture speaking of the 
revolt of Jeroboam, son of Nebat, uses the 
same expression. 1 Kings xi. 26. 

To Lift up one’s Face in the pruence of 
any one, to appear boldly in his presence. J 
should not dare to hold up my face to Joab thy 
brother, 2 Sam. ii. 22. And Esdras ; O Lord 
my God 1 am ashamed and bltuh to lift up my 
face to thee, Esra ix. 6. See Job x. 15. xi. 15. 

To lift up one hands, eyu, soul, or heart, unto 
the Lord, are ways of speaking common in 
Soriptnre, to describe the sentiments and emo- 
tion of one who prays earnestly, and beseeches 
God with all his heart to impart tiie assistance 
he needs. Lifting up the eyu frequently means 


no more than barely looking : I Ufi np wdme eym 
and saw. 

To lift up ondssoul to any thing, to desireil 
with ardor. But to the land whereunio they 
lift up their mind to return, thither shall they 
not return. We find this expression in the 
Psalms. Lord, f lift up mn soul unio thu: I 
beseech the with ail the ardor of my soul. 

7b lift up eits’s eyu towards idols, to honour, 
to invoke them, to put one’s trust in them, to 
worship them. 

To lift up one’s hesl against angone, to kick, 
to rise up against any one. 

7b lift up one’s horn, to be exalted with 
pride, to threaten any one with blows, to insult. 

Fragments, No. cxiv. 

7b lift up, or tabs up a lamsntation, to begin 
ameumful song. 

To lift up a prayer, to address one’s pTayers 
to God. 

7b be lifted up, to rise, suryere ; there arose 
a new king in Egypt, a new kmg reigned, [q. a 
new dynasty?] Exod. ii. 8. 

In the Scripture men generally rose early in 
the morning, and even before day* like the he- 
roes in Homer. 

Suryere, in rise, signifies frequentTy simply 
to begm nn action. Arise and go; — rise and do 
this, kc. 

To rise up against any one, is said of accusers 
and false witnesses; two f^s witnusu arose 
and accused Jesus, Mark xiv. 57. Acts vi. 9. 

LIGHT. Moses savs, that after the creation 
of heaven and earth, darkness being spread over 
the chaos, God said. Lei there be li^t, and there 
was light ; and God saw the light that it was 
good, and he separated the light }Vom the dark* 
neu. This was the first day. Some demand, 
what this light of the first day could be, differ- 
ent from the snn, whiob was not created till the 
fourth da^? Certain Rabbins maintain, that it 
was the light of the son, and that what is said 
afterwards concerning the creation of the sna, 
moon, and stars on the fourth day*is a recapitu- 
lation. Others believe, that God on the first 
day created a luminous body, much like tfiat 
which gave liaht to the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, in the nmt time, [or, meteorio; like the 
Star at Bethlehem ?] Something like this must 
of necessity be admitted, if we would maintain a 
snooessive creation. 

Jdght is often put for prospetHy, as night in 
for adversity. The light shall shine woon iky 
ways, God shall favour thy oondnot. Thou bast 
EftM up on ns the Ughi of thy 
Thou neet granted ns Shy isrrem. 

The light of the living, literally signifies^ a^ 
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happy life, great prosperity ; but in a moral and 
gpiritaal sente, it signmes the felicity of eternal 
l^e ; as tbc^, misery of the wicked is described 
by the darkness of death, Ps. iVi. 13. cxxix. 12. 
oxlviii. 3. and Job xxxiii. 30. God is styled 
J^aiher of lights, James i, 17. the Autlior of 
all graces ; and Jesus Christ is called the Light 

the wortd, a Light to enlighten the Gentues, 
Light of Rwhteoueness, the Light of Life, John 
viii. 12. i. o. Comp. Isaiah lx. 1. 

The apostles are the liffht of the world. Matt. 
V* 14. 

LiGURItJS, a precious stone. Heb. tzswb, 
letckem, Theophrastus and Pliny describe the 
ligurius as being like a carbuncle, of a bright* 
ness sparkling like fire: Lpiphanius and Jerom 
took it for a kind of hyacinth. Some have as- 
serted, that it is the same as lyncurius, or«the 
lynx-stone, formed, as was said, of the lynx’s 
urine, congealed into a shining stone, as soon as 
it comes out of that creature’s body : but this is 
fabulous, as Pliny observes, lib. viii. cap. 38. 
xxxvii. cap. 3. ^lian, de Animal, lib, iv. c. 17. 
The ligurtus was the ^st stone in the third row 
on the high priest’s pectoral, and the name of 
God was inscribed on it. 

LIKHl, *rrpb, Aoy^u, law, doctrine ; from npV 
lacach : otherwise, taking away ; from the same, 
and the pronoun * t, my, 

LILITH, the night. Lamia, Jerom. 

LILITH, the Rabbins say, was Adam’s first 
wife, [i. e. Adam passed a night previous to 
his reception of Eve.] See Circumcision. 

Some Jewish doctors are of opinion, that 
HHth is the moon, and is so callea from HI, 
which signifies night, the influences whereof 
may be beneficial or hurtful to new-born chil- 
dren ; herein intimating the superstition of the 
Heathen, who invoked the goddess Lucina, or 
the moon, when women were in labour. 

Monti am oottot nemonimque virgo, 

Qiue Iftborantet ntero pnollat 
Tenrocata audis, adimiMue letbo, 

Diva trifonnia. 

Horat Com. lib. iii. P<U xii. 

We are of opinion that this word signifies a 
bird of night, and of bad omen, such as the 
soroech-owl, the bat, or the lapwing. Isaiah 
says, ** Edom will be reduced to a frightful soli- 
tude, wherein there will be nothing to be seen 
but wild and ominous beasts, demons, satyrs, 
scroeofa-owls,” &c. 

LILLY, lilium, susan, or echuschan, 
pei^aps by reason of the number of its leaves, 
whicli erc^ six, in Heb. ees, or scheech. There are 
HHss of different colours, white, red, yellow, and 


orange coloured. They were common in Jada»a„ 
and grew in the open fields. Consider the lilies 
of the field, says JesuS Christ, Matt. vl. 28. Aotet 
the^ grow, they toil not, neither do they spin * 
yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like One of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to* 
day is, and to*morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith f 
Lnke xii. 27. 

Father Souciet, a Jesuit, affirms, that the lilly 
mentioned in Scripture, sousan, is the 

crown imperial ; this is the Persian lilly, the 
tusdi of the Persians, the royal lilly, or lilium 
basiltium of the Greeks. In reality it appears 
from the Canticles, that the lilly spoken of by 
Solomon was red, and distilled a certain liquor : 
Cant. V. 13. There are crown imperials with 
yellow flowers ; but those with red are the most 
common. They are always bent downwards, 
and disposed in the manner of a crown at the 
extremity of the stem, which has a tuft of leaves 
at the top. At the bottom of each leaf of this 
flower, is a certain watery humor, forming, as 
it were, a very white pearl, which gradually 
distils very clear and pure drops of water. This 
water is probably what the spouse in the Can- 
ticles calls myrrh : labia ejus lilia distillantia 
myrrham, 

Judith speaks of an ornament belonging to 
the women, which was called lilly : Judith x. 3. 
Assumpsit dextraliola, ^ Hiiabi inaures. ^XiSuvac 
Kat TO }piXia, Kai ric SaKvvXlsg. TThat these 
lilies were, we cannot tell. In the judgment of 
Grotius, they might be something which hung 
about the neck. Perhaps lilia may be a fault 
of the copyist, who instead of monilia, bracelets, 
which he did not understand, might insert lilia. 
The Greek says pselia, and the Syriac the same* 
[Chains, necklaces, or bracelets,] 

LIMITS, bounds. Moses forbids any one’s 
altering the hounds of his neighbour’s inheri* 
tance, Deut. xix. 14. Thou shalt not remove 
thy neighbour's land-mark, which they of old 
time have set on thine inheritance w Hick thou 
dost inherit, &c. All the people curse the man 
who should remove the bounds planted by their 
ancestors, Deut. xxvii, 17. Job, xtiv. 2. reckons 
those who are guilty of this crime among thieves 
and robbers, and oppressors of the poor. Boun- 
daries are sacred things, and matters of public 
right. Siculus Flaceus, deCohditionib: Agrorum, 
says, that when they were settled, they were 
anointed and crowned, and covert vrith ricb ' 
veils r unguenio velaminihusgui Sf coronis eos 
eoronabant. The Jewish doctbiii oon4emii those 
who transfer their neighbetoPs immds, to be 

scorched 
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keorehed twice; first, Ib^Qse of steeling en- 
0ther*s inlieritance, and secondly, by reason of 
wir violation of the law, which ej^ressly for- 
bids tonching it. 

Josephus, Antiq, Hb, iv. cap, 8. has interpre- 
ted thb law of Moses in a very particular sense. 
« He says, Itiat it is not lawful to change the 
iimits, either of the land belonging to the 
Israelites, or that of their neighbours with whom 
they are at peace ; but that they ought to be 
left as they are, been so placed by the 

order of God himself: For the desire which ava- 
ricious men have to extend their limits, is the 
occasion of war and division; and whosoever 
is capable of removing the boundaries uf lands, 
is not far from a disposition to violate all other 
laws.’^ 

Among the Romans, if a slave, with an evil 
design, changed any boundary^ he was punished 
with death. Men of condition were sometimes 
banished, and private persons were punished ac- 
cording to the circumstances of their crime, by 
pecuniary fines, or corporal punishment. The 
respect of the ancients for boundaries proceed- 
ed almost to adoration. Numa Pompilius, king 
of the Romans ordained, that offerings should 
be made to boundaries, with thick milk, cakes, 
and first-fruits. Ovid says, that a lamb was 
sacrificed to them, and that they were sprinkled 
with blood. 

Sparfitnr k cauo eoniaianit tenninns acno. 

Ovid. Fmt, 

Juvenal speaks of cake and pap, which were 
laid every year upon the sacred hounds : 

fitsacram effodit medio de limite Saxom, 

Ouod laea cum patido coluit puU anoa libo. 

Sa(. xvi. 

Limits of the sea. The Scripture reckons it 
among the effects of God's omnipotence, to have 
fixed hounds to the sea: Ps. civ. 9. thou hast 
set abound that they may not pass over, neither 
turn again to cover the earth. And Job xxvi. 10. 
He hath compassed the waters with bounds until 
the day and night come to an end, Solomon in- 
troduces Wis(fom saying, When he aave to the 
sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandments; when he appointed the 
foundation of the earth, then I too# by him, 
Prov. viii. 29. And in Jeremiah v. 22. the 
Lord says, that he has appointed the sands 
to be a boundary to the sea: poem arenam 
terminum mart, - 

’LIINE, to extend a lanoover a city, to destroy, 
to raae it Pe^ndietdum extenditisr super 
Jerusalem, says Zechariah i. 16. And Jereim^, 


in his Lunentations, ii. 8. The Lord pre^ 
posed to destrou the wad of iks daughisr of Ziem» 
he hath stretched out a Ime. 

LINNEN, T3, bad, a plant well known, 
whose bark being prepared, serves to make fine, 
and much esteemed, linnen clothes, [rtAX.] ^ 
Another sort of linnen Soriptnre calls 
schesck; w^hich we believe to be cotton. See 
Cotton. 

Under the name of linen, yo, ts in- 

cluded ; but this was something different from 
both linen and cotton. It was a kind of silk 
yielded by a fish of the mussel kind, Which Bon- 
delet calls pinna magna. See Byssuo, 

The plant linum is in Hebrew named Pifsk- 
tah, Exod. ix. 31. nnu^on happishtah, anum 
viveM, as well as that whereof clothes were 
made. [Flax-stalks : under fiax-sttt'^;s Rahab 
hid the spies. Josh. ii. 6.] 

LINIJS, Alvoc* nets, 

LINUS, mentioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 
21 . Linus and Claudia, and all the brethren 
greet thee, Linus, say some, was son of this 
Claudia. Ireneeiis, Eusebius, Optatus, Epi- 
phanius, Austin, Jerom, and Theodoret, affirm 
that Linus simceeded Peter as bishop of Rome. 
He govemea twelve years and some months. 
The Apostolical Constitutions say, that Linus 
was ordained bishop of Rome St. Paul, long 
before the death of St. Peter. Kuffinus assert, 
that Linus and Anacletus having governed the 
church of Rome, while the apostles Peter and 
Paul were living, but in their absence, Peter a 
little before his death chose Clement to succeed 
him at Rome: Epiphanius adds, that Clement 
out of modesty declined to exercise this office, 
till after the deaths of Linus and Cletus, From 
all which we may easily conclude, that we are 
very imperfectly acquainted with the history of 
Linus, The Greeks keep his festival Nov. 5. 
the Latins, Sept. 23. 

[It was not possible that Calmbt conld have^ 
access to the Welsh Triads, which only witUn 
these few years have appeared in English. To 
me there seems little hazard in taking Linma 
for the British C^Llin : if so, it agrees with 
the history that Christianity had made converts 
in the family of Brennus King of Britain, am) 
Caractacus, his son, then prisoners at Rome; and 
the first (Gentile) bishop of Rome was a Briton.] 
LION, a beast well known ; and frequently 
spoken of in Scripture. The lion is esteemed 
the king of four-footed beasts^ His hair is 
ll^ht brown, inclining to red. The forppart of 
his head is sonare, & nose flat and large, his 
eyes terrible, bis month wide, his neck covered 

with 
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wHIi « bm^y bii belly ilender, his legs 
«nd^tlli|;hs lalrge and a^ons* his tail long, large 
andOe^ strong. HeJias five claws on his fore- 
feet; four on wose behind. 

The ti0H is the most fierce and courageons 
of beasts. It was common in Palestine ; the 
sacred authors frequently mention it. and bor- 
row siihilitades and comparisons from it. Its 
tongue is sharp, and stuck thick with points of 
a very hard substance like that of the finger-nails, 
abont two lines in length. No animal more 
closdy resembles a lion than a cat. The paws, 
teeth, eyes, and tongue of a lion are of the 
same figure with those of a cat. He throws his 
urine behind him. and copulates with the Komss 
like bares and camels. His bladder is small, 
because he drinks very little. The female 
differs from the male by having no mane or 
long hair upon her neck. It is a popular 
mistake to think, that lions are afraid of cocks. 
Lions have been tamed. It is likewise a fable, 
that lions sleep with their eyes open. Lions 
were consecrated to the sun. and the Heatlien 
represent the chariot of tlieir goddess. Cybele. 
as drawn by lions. 

The Hebrews have seven words to signify 
the lion in different ages. 1. nu Our or Oor, a 
young lion, a whelp. 2. n>D3 Chephir, a young 
lion. ff. HK vel nnnAri, or Arieh, a young ana 
vifforons lion. 4. Vto Schachal, a lion in the 
fuU strength of his age. 5. ym Schachaz, a 
vigorous non. 6. HOb Llhi, an old lion, 1. w*b 
Laisch, a decrepit lion worn out with age. But 
these distinctions are not always used in speak- 
ing of the lion. 

The Lion of the tribe of Judah, Rev. v. 5. is 
Jesus Christ, who sprung from the tribe of Ju- 
dah. and the race of David, and who overcame 
death, the world, and the devil. [It is supposed, 
that a lion was the device of the tribe of Judah : 
whence this allusion. Comp. Gen. xlix. 9.] 

Ths lion from the swelling of Jordan, Jer. 1. 
44> in, figuratively. Nebnohadnezzar marching 
like a liim against Judma. He is compared to 
a iion by reason of his strength and fierceness : 
to a Hon driven by the rising waters from the 
peighbourbood of Jordan, where he had lain 
amnist the thickets which cover the banks of 
tiiat river ; a lion which in bis anger falls with 
fyry on every thinjg ho meets in the fields. The 
Senpturo speaks m several places of this swd- 
Ung of Jordan, thereby describing the inunda- 
tions of that river. Jei*, aU* 3uix. 19. 1. 44. 
Zach. xi. 3. 7uU J o^dan^ and Libakus. Add. 

Samson gobig to Timnatl^ tore a lion 
to pieces with bis bands. Judg. xiv. Some 
time after, be noticed as be pmoA by, that bees 


bad ma^ tbeir honey in tbe skdoton of this 
/ton. which was then dried up. This famished 
hipi with a riddle which he proposed to the 
young men his companions at w wedding: The 
devourer furnished meat, and the strong gteldid 
sweetness. Vide Samson. 

David boasts, that he had killed a lion and a 
bear. 1 Sam. xvil. 34. 35. Ecclesiasticus says, 
xlvii. 3. that this prince played with bears and 
lions, as he would with lambs. 

The two lions of Moah, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. de- 
note in all probability, the city of Ar, the capi- 
tal of the Moabites, [divided into two parts, by 
streams, and therefore] described under the 
name of ths two lions of Moah. Ariel in He- 
brew. signifies the lion of Ood, 1 Chr. xi. 22. 
Vide Ar. 

Isaiah, xi. 6. describing the happy time of 
the Messiah says, the calf, the young lion and 
the fatling shall lie down together, and a little 
child should lead them ; and that the lion should 
eat straw like the ox, signifying the peace and 
happiness of the church of Christ. 

The roaring of the lion is terrible. Amos iii. 8. 
The lion roars, who shall not fear ? The hinfs 
wrath is as the roaring of a lion : whoso pro- 
voketh him to anger sinneth against his own soul, 
Prov. xix. 12. XX. 2. He seeketh his own death. 
The lion, when angry, beats his sides with his 
tail, bristles up his mane, and roars dreadfully, 
to the great terror of other animals. 

A living dog is better than a dead lion. £ccl. 
ix. 4. says the wise man : death renders those 
contemptible who living were the greatest and 
most terrible. 

There has been great perplexity abouttheread- 
ing of Psalm xxii. 17. Heb. nK3 sicut leo, nH3. 
foderunt. LXX. wpv^av,foderunt, Vulg.: Aguila, 
noyyvav, fwdaveruni. They pierced my nands 
and my feet. The Hebrew, in our printed bibles. 
with the generality of manuscripts, reads ; like 
a lion my hands and my feet, which makes no 
sense : but. in order to make it intelligible, the 
Rabbins distribute the verses of this Psalm, 
thus : verse. 17. The assembly of ths wicked 
have enclosed me, like a iion my hands and my 
feet; ver. 18. They tell all my bones. Kimchi 
and Abenezra say. that the lion encompasses the 
hands and feet of the Jews, in the present 
state to which they are reduced, that their ene- 
mies enclose them on every side, and hinder 
them not only from defendwg themselves, but 
from flying too. 

Kimchi hereupon relates a fable. The lion, 
s^s he. when he is himting describes a large 
circle with his tail iqpcp me gmiind; all m 
wild beasts which are ^within tUs circle con- 
tinue 
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tinao th^re fhat op, as if they wer^ enoom- 
j^wsed with nets, ^ey roil about with their 
feet gathered idider their belly, without daring 
to fly or to defend themselves; thus the lion 
devours them, suooessively, without resistance. 
Such, adds he, is our condition since our last 
dispersion. We are, as it were, shut up within 
a circle dmong our enemies, the Ishmaelites on 
one side, and the uftcircumcued on the other ; 
there we continue, detained by our fears, with- 
out being able to use our hands for our defence, 
or our feet for our escape. 

But, it is to no pui^ose to rack our brains 
for a literal sense to a bad reading. The LXX. 
Aquila, and other old Greek translators, read 
in the Hebrew, caru, ** they pierced :** Origen, 
Jerom, Justin, and other ancient fathers read 
so too, and never made any difficulty of the 
passage. The Rabbins themselves own that in 
the old. manuscripts, caru was in the text, or, 
at least in the margin. And some exist at this 
day with this reading. It makes very ^od 
sense, and is authorized by all antiquity. This 
therefore should be followed ; not that of the 
modem Jews, which makes no good sense. 

LIP, is sometimes used for the bank of a river, 
for the border of a vessel, (or table, Exod. xxv. 
24.) 2Chron. iv. 2. speaking of the Brazen Sea — 
from (ip to lip. Lip si^ifios likewise language ; 
they had all but one language, one lip, Gen. 
xi. 1. I am of uncircumcieed lips, Exoa. vi. 12. 
1 cannot easily explain myself, 1 have an im- 
perfection, a thickness, in my speech. That 
which cometh forth out of his lips, Lev. v, 4. 
Deut. xxiii. 23. that which he hath promised, 
the vow which he pronounced. Job hath not 
sinned with his lips. Job i. 22. ii. 10. Oodre- 
moveth the lip of the faithful, does not always 
give them eloquence, or a facility of speaking. 
Job xii. 20. 

The fruit of the lips. Isaiah Ivii. 19, God 
giveth peace which is the fruit of his promises : 
otherwise, he giveth peace which is a new oc- 
casion of praise to him. A man's belly shall 
he satisfied with the fruit of his mouth, suid 
with the increase of his lips shall he be filled, 
Prov. xviii. 20. A man shall be esteemed, 
according as he [wisely] governs bis tongue. 
We will render thee the calves ef our lips, says 
Hosea, xiv. 2. L e, sacrifices of praise, instead 
of bloody victims. Ye are taken up in the lips 
of talkers, Ezekiel xxxvi. 3. you have been 
exposed to ^e raillery and injurious tongues 
of your enemies. Stultus ceedetur labiis, Prov. x. 
8, 10. a fool shall be punished because of his 
defamatory discourses; otherwise, he whose lips 
Vox.. II. Fart XVIH. Edit, IV, 


are foolish, who cannot govern his tongae, 
shall l>e chastiAed: who cannot on proper 

occasions maintain his own silence.] FroV* 
xvi. 10, 16. The Hps of the king pronounce 
orades. A little sdter: kings love r^teous 
^s. I do not send thee, says the Lord to 
J&ekiel, iii. 5. to a people deep of lip, of an 
unknown languaro. He who answers uprightly 
kisses the mouth of him he speaks to, Prov. 
xxiv. 26. [Vide TO Kiss.] The Hebrews 
used in times of mourning to cover tlieir lips, 
or the lower part of their face. See Ezekiel 
xxiv. 22. and Mioh. iii. 7. 

LITHOSTROTOS, Ai$6crputroi:,pavedwitA 
stones; from \SoQ,astone, wad orperroc, paved. 
See Gabbatha. 

LFTURGT, Aetrspyta. service, ministry. 
See Acts xiii. 2. Gr, 

LIVIAS, a city beyond Jordan, before called 
Betharamphta, Herod the Great named it 
Livias, or Libias, in honour of Livia the wife of 
Avfiustus. Euseb. in loc, Jerom. in Bethara, 

LIZARD. Moses names two sorts of liz- 
ards among the unclean creatures, stellio and 
lacerta. Several sorts of lizards are well 
known. There are some in Arabia, of a cubit 
long; but in the Indies they say are some of 
twenty-four feet in length. In America they 
eat lizards. Probably, tliey were eaten some- 
times in Arabia and Judcea, since Moses forbids 
them as food. See the Natural History. 

[The lizards in the East, ** twenty-four feet 
in length,” are crocodiles, or alligators, which 
haunt stagnant waters, as well as rivers. Seve- 
ral kinds of lizards are eaten in the West Indies, 
as the guano or iguana, which is boasted of as 
the greatest of delicacies: and others. The flesh 
of lizards, a French writer says, has cured inve 
terate leprosies: eaten slightly broiled.] 

We find several sorts of lizards in Scripture ; 
nnoV leteea; DDn chomet ; tinschemeih; 

Lev. xi. 30 : and nDDl^ semamith. The two for- 
mer are translated stellio and lacerta. The third 
is translated mole ; but Bochart maintains it is 
the chamelion (which is a kind of lizard,) The 
fourth, in Prov. xxx. 28. is rendered stellio, a 
lizard, Bochart, to whom we have a great 
regard in these matters, maintains the version 
of the Vulgate and LXX. against those who 
translate — an ape, a leech, or a spider, De 
Animal, Sacris, P, i. lib. iv. cqp.4, 6, 6, 7. 

LO-AMMI, not-my-peopU, vide Ammi. 

LOAMIM, third son or Dedan, and grand- 
son to Abraham and Keturah. I^amim might 
be the father of the Omonians, whose country 
extended from Petra to Charax. Petra is the 
K capital 
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of ai^ Ciiarax lies on 

tbp mbl^ratef^ Uh, Vi. cap, 28* 
Ji04V£3,|^e 3 rbao» ^o 1Pra6mbnt$, 
Ho. QIX, an4 * ; widi its explanafioii. 

^Lptjy^SS, The JSebrews ^ve manv 
l^lln68 for ^ocusU^ ^ohably indicating sevenu 
sorts. '6od smbte Egypt with locmts, which 
ravaged evei^ thing in the fietds of that coun- 
try. Historians and travellers remark, that lo- 
custs are very numerous in Africa, amd in many 
parts of Asia ; they sometimes fall Hhe a cloud 
upon the country, and eat up every thing ; the 
^antity of them is so large, that ^y obscure 
we Sun ; and the people discerning them in 
the air, are in consternation, being uncertain 
whether they will settle, or not, on their lands. 
The prophet Joel, chap. i. ii. speaking of a 
great dearth which happened in Judea, after it 
bad been laid waste by a multitude of locusts^ 
describes them as an enemy’s army, which had 
committed dreadful devastations. Isaiah re- 
marks, xxxiii. 4, 5. that when the /octfs^s Vere 
carried away into the sea, and were afterwards 
thrown up in heaps on the sands, great holes 
were dug in the earth to bury them ; or else they 
were burnt, to prevent infection : in reality, it 
has happened, that great plagues have been 
Occasioned by them. Vide Fragments, No. 
XLiv: also the Plates of Locusts; and 
their explanations. 

Hoses declares all creatures that fly and 
walk on four feet, to be impure, but he excepts 
those which having their hmd-feet longer than 
the others, skip, and do not crawl upon the 
earth. Afterwards, Lev. xi. 22. he describes 
four sorts of locusts, called ny\H arheh, CDV^D 
salam, chargol, and lATTn hachagab, which 
Jerom translates bruchus, attacus, ophiomacus, 
and Icousta. See Bochart, de Animal, Sacr, 
Part ii. lib. iv. cap, 1 — 8. 

There are reckoned thirty several sorts of 
locusts, some in India (if we dare believe Pliny) 
three feet long. Gregatim sublata vento m 
maria aut stagna decidunt, JDeorum ires pestis 
ea intelligitur, kc, Ifat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 29. 

As these creatures were, [and are] commonly 
eaten in Palestine, and in the neighbouring 
countries, there is no difficulty in supposing, 
that the word acrides used by Matthew, in. 4. 
speaking of the food on which John subsisted, 
might signify locusts. The ancients affirm, that 
in Africa, Syria, Persia, and almost ttaroughoui 
Asia, the people did commonly eat these crea- 
tures. Some nations were called Acridophagi, 
or eaters of locusts, because they formed their 
principal food. ' Clenard, in a lette|r from Fez, 
A.'t). 1541, assures us, that he waggon- 
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loads of tocu^is Vonght into that eiQr fbr food. 
Kfirstenjus in his notes on Matthew, sliys, he WIs 
jbfonned by his Arabic master, that he hbd 
oft^ seen^wem oh the river Jordan; wey 
were of the same form as ours, hut larger ; that 
&e inhabitants pluck o(f their wings and feet, 
and hang up the rest, till they grow warm and 
ferment ; and that then they eat them, and think 
them good food. A Monk who had tr^volled 
into Egypt, assures us, that he had eat of ^ese 
locusts, and that in the country they subsisted 
on th^m four months in the year. 

Ludolphus, Jn his Comment on the History of 
JBthiopia, endeavours to shew, that what is 
explained of quails sent by God for the husfon- 
ance of his people, Exod. xvi. 13. Numh. xi.3l. 
should be understood of locusts. See Quails. 

[The latest traveller who has paid much at- 
tenticyi to the subject of this insect, and bis 
uhlished his remarks, is Mr. Morier, who in 
is Second Journey in Persia, informs us, that, 

‘‘The south-east wind donstantly brought with 
it innumerable nights of locusts; but those 
which fell on this occasion we were informed, 
were not of the predatory sort. They were 
three inches long from the head to the eidtremity 
of the wi^, and their body and head of a bright 
yellow. The locust which destroys vegetation, 
IS of a larger kind, and of a de^ red. As soon 
as the wind had subsided, the Plain of Bushire 
was covered by a great number of its poorer 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, who 
came out to gather locusts, which they eat. They 
also dry and salt them, and afterwards sell them 
in the bazars as the food of the lowest peasantry. 
When boiled, the yellow ones turn red, and eat 
like stale or decayed shrimps. The locusts and 
wild honey which St. John ate in the wilderness, 
are peibaps particularly mentioned, to show that 
he fared os the poorest of men, and not as a wild 
man ; as some might interpret.” March 23 — 26. 

“On the 11th of June, while seated in our 
tents about noon, we heard a very unusual noise, 
that sounded like the rustling of a great wind at 
a distance. On looking up we perceived an im- 
mense cloud, here and there semi-transparent, 
in other parts quite black, that spread itself all 
over the sky, and at intervals shadowed the sun. 
These we soon found to be locusts, whole swarms 
of them falling about us • . . These were larger, 
and of a red colour, and 1 should suppose are 
the red predatory locust, one of the Egyptian 
plagues ; they are also the “great grass-hopper,” 
mentioned by the prophet Nahum ; no doubt, in 
contra-distinction to the lesser, chap. iii. 17% As 
soon as tlu^ appeared, the gsurdeners and hus- 
band-men made loud shouts, to prevent thelv 

settling 
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Settling on tLoir gronndf , It ia ^ thia cnatom 
'^at the prophet Jeremiah perhapa allndea, when 
he says ** surely t will Jill thee with mail, as with 
caterpillars, tmd they shall lift ifp a shout 
against thee,** chap. IL 14. They seemed to be 
impelled by one common instinct, and moved in 
onC body, which had the aj^pearaace of being 
organized by a leader. Their strong^ must be 
very great, if we consider what immense jonr- 
neys they have been known to make.** p. 99. 

**At Smyrna, in 1800, they committed great 
depredations. About thfB middle of April the 
hedges and ridges of the fields began to swarm 
with yo^ng locusts, which then wore a hlaci ap* 
pearance, had no wings, and were quite harm- 
less. About the middle of May they had increased 
triple the size, were of a gray cindety colour, 
and had incipient wings about nalf*an-inch long, 
'rhey still continued to be harmless ; but, at the 
end of June they had grown to their full size, 
which was three inches and a half in lenth ; the 
legs, head, and extremities red ; the body a pale 
cmour, tending to red. They seemed to march 
in regular battalions; crawling over every thing 
that lay in their passage, in one straight front. 
They entered the inmost recesses of the houses, 
were found in every corner, stuck to our clothes, 
and infested our food, 

**The husband^men and vine-dressers knew 
whether eggs had been deposited by them, and 
were most active in discovering them. Some- 
times it would happen that none had been depo- 
sited at one village, while they were found at the 
next; and they calculated their harvests and 
vintages accordingly,^ 

tJndoobtedJy, there are many kinds of /ocasfs,* 
and several of them could not but be known to 
the Hebrews; no doubt, also, they bad different 
names: nevertheless, it is equally evident that 
the locust, in the course of its growth is of 
different colours, — blackish, — cindery — pale 
red, — deep red. There is stiH some difficulty, 
therefore, to know whether the Hebrews had 
nut (as the Arabs now have) different names to 
express these states ; and whether such are used 
in Scripture. Mr, Morier adds two particulars, 
which deserve notice : he says, ** It is an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that the bam-door fowls 
eat them before they were quite full grown ; and 
that when such was the case, the yolk of the eggs 
which the bens laid was of a dark reddish colour, 

S artaking of that of the locust,** He says aJso, 
iat when the female has laid all her eggs, se- 
veral male locusts surround and kill her, This 
very extraordinary circumstance of the killing 
of the female by we male, I myself never saw. 
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but heve heard from snob very indubitable eje- 
witnesses, that 1 luUy Credit it,’* ^ 

Nor is it absolutely oertaiu that Jobu Baptist 
ate Jfying locusts : n 1 do nut ims-understand 
the aocount given of bhn by bis disciples, he 
lived wbolW on vegetable diet, and ate no&ing 
that had me: and it should seem that it would 
be difficult to mingle animal locusts among the 
wheat, grapes and nuts, now eaten by bis disci- 
ples as commemorative food. There is a mealy 
kind of podded fimit, of the Carob tree, called 
St, dohus bread, by some, which would well 
agree with his vegetable diet ; but, whether this 
were known by the Greek name aerides, or by 
the Syriac word to which it answers, is oncer tain. 
It is a very coarse food : and is eaten (in Borope) 
only in times of great scarcity,] 

LiOD, mV, Vulgate, Lud, Birth, generation ; 
from jalttd. [Perhaps while this city was 
buildii^, the founder had a son bom to him,] 
LOD. See Lyoda ; and 1 Chron. viii. 12. 
where it is said, that Blpaal had three sons, 
£ber, Misham, and Shamed, and that he built 
One and Lod, 

LODEBAR, to him the word; from 

dahar, the word, and i o, him; and b I, to : 
or, the iois, and the word : also from nnn didter, 
LODEDAR. Mephibosheth, son of Jona- 
than, dwelt at Lodehar, after the death of his 
father, when David sent for him to court. It 
was probably beyond Jordan, 2 Sam. ix, 4, 5, 
Lodebar, may signify Lod on the other side, 
in opposition to Lod on thie eide, whiofa is 
DioepolU, 

[LODEBAR, hie own word, otherwise, hie 
own pest, or death : otherwise, elect generation, 
or, from the Hebrew and Svriac, nativity of a 
eon. Comp. Lop. Simon thinks this has a ne- 
gative sense— flock-less.”] 

[LODGE, vide Fragments, No, coxxv,] 
[LOG, a Hebrew measure, which held five- 
sixths of a pint, called a fourth^part of a cab, 
2 Kings vi. 26. Lev. xiv. 12. xii, 24, The word 
log signifies that measure of oil, which lepers 
were to offer at the temple after their cure. 

Log, says Dr. Arbumnot, was a measure of 
liquids ; the 12d part of the bath, or ephan, 
and the \2thpart of the hin, accordina to all the 
accounts of the Jewish writers, Talles of An-* 
dent Coins, 5rc, 

LOIS, Awcc» better: from Xahchv, better, , 
LOIS, Timothy's gnmd-mother. St, Paul 
commends her faith, 2 Tim, i. 5, 

LONGINP'S. The soldier who pierced our 
Lord’s side with his spw* J^hn xix, 34, is 
cafied by this name. We have many stories of 
K 2 Longinus, 
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Longinut, but none very authentic* That which 
the fiellaadiste have published, in the Acts of 
the Saints, on March 15, imports, that Longinus 
was one of the soldiers appointed to guard the 
cross, and the persons crucified ; that observing 
the miracles which happened at the death of 
Jesus Christ, he was converted, and acknow- 
ledged him to be a just man ; afterwards, having 
been set as one of the guard over our Saviour’s 
sepulchre, he refused the money offered ^ the 
priests to corrupt him ; which provoked Jrilate 
to resolve on his destruction, but he did not ac- 
complish his design. In order to his devoting 
himself entirely to Jesus Christ, he renounced a 
military life without Pilate’s leave, and retired 
to his own house in Cappadocia, with two of his 
fellow soldiers, who followed his example. In 
Cappadocia he began to preach the gospel, 
whereupon the Jews solicited Pilate that these 
deserters might be punished. Pilate accord- 
ingly sent soldiers into Cappadocia, who cut off 
tlieir heads, and brought them to him. 

Chrysostom tells us, HomiL 89, in Matth, 
that in his time some people maintained, that 
the centurion mentioned Matth. xxvii. 54. who 
gave glory to God, saying Of a truth this was 
the Son of God was so confirmed in the faith, 
as to suffer martyrdom, and that the Acts of his 
martyrdom were extant. But he does not 
afKrm that this was he who pierced our Saviour’s 
aide; much less that his name was Lonainus, 
The Greeks assert, that Longinus suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Andrales, or Sandrales, near Thyane 
in C^padocia, and they honour him October 6'. 
The Latins believe Longinus not to be the cen- 
turion, but the soldier who pierced the Son of 
God. They keep his festival March 15. See 
Bollandus on Mar. 15 ; and M. de Tillemout’s 
Ecclesiastical History, tom. i. note 38. < 

[It is thought that Longinus has derived both 
atory and name from the spear Xo'*y)(t|, longcM, 
that pierced the side of Jesus : it was rather a 
weapon of a foot-soldier than of a horseman ; 
along spear, whence but, others think, 
a short spear ; and say, that the Pretorian sol- 
diers which carried these lances, were called 
Xoyxo^opoi, lance-bearers.] 

LOOKING-GLASSES. Moses says, that 
the devout women who sat up all night at the 
door of the tabernacle in the wilderness, offered 
chearfully their looking-glasses to be employed 
in making a brazen laver for the purifications 
of the priests, Exod. xxxviii. 8. These looking- 
glasses were, without doubt, of brass, since the 
laver was made out of them. Nevertheless, 
iome interpreters are of opinion, that they were 


of glass, with only a border of brass. Others, 
that they were placed about this brazen vessel, 
that the priests might view themselves therein : 
but recourse to these explanations is needless, 
since we know, that looking-glasses [mirrors] 
were formerly made of brass, tin, silver, and a 
mixture of brass and silver. The last of these 
were the most valued ; optima apud majores fue- 
runt Brundusina stanno et are mistis, Pliny, 
lib. xxiii. cap. 9. There are some still extant 
of metal, which are much esteemed. St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, de Adorat. in Spiritu. lib. ii. 
says, that when the ^Egyptian women went to 
the temple dressed in linen, they carried a look- 
inq-qlass fmirror] in the right hand, and a sis- 
trum in the left. 

The looking-glasses of the ancients were ge- 
nerally rounu. Seneca inveighs against the 
luxury of the women in his time, which was 
arrived to such a height, that looking-glasses were « 
as large as human bodies, and cost more than 
formerly was required to endow the daughter 
of a Roman general. Do you believe, adds he, 
that Scipio s daughters had looking-glasses set in 
gold I they, to whom tlie senate gave a moderate 
portion, which now would nut be sufficient to 
purchase a looking-glais for the daughter of a 
ireed-man. 

Sophocles, cited in Athenseus, lib» v. re- 
presents Venus viewing herself in a looking- 
glass, after having per^med her whole body. 
This shews the antiquity of looking-glasses 
among the Greeks. Pausanias, lib. vii. cap. 21. 
speaks of another use of the looking-glass, to 
know whether sick persons were recoverable or 
not. It was fastened to a packthread, and let 
down gently to the surface of water, so that 
the circle, extremity, or edge of it touched the 
water ; then they presented their prayers, burn- 
ing incense to the goddess, and in the looking- 
glass they saw the sick as they were to be after 
their sickness, whether dead, or in health. 

Magicians sometimes used looking-glasses in 
their superstitions and diabolical operations ; 
and some affirm, that Solomon and Alexander 
had such, by help of which they knew all thi^s, 
natural, and sometimes even supernatural, l^e 
mode of divining by looking' glasses was in use 
among the ancients. They would hoodwink, they 
say, eyes of a child, yet, notwithstanding, 
he should see in the looking-glass wbi^eophi 
had a mind to know. The sorcerers of Tnessidy 
who boasted that they could draw down the 
moon, wrote the particulars respecting which 
they were consulted, on a looking-glass ; and be 
who consulted them, read the answer, not on 

the 
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the hohin^^gltui, hat on the moon, which, •• 
was said, they caused to descend from heaven, 
htnam dethtcmre, Spartian, in Swiro, [N. B. 
It is coiycctured that they used some kind of 
telesc^e; as also our Druids.] 

LORD, Dominus; Kvpcoc* tyrias; mn 
Adoni, or Jdoitat ; Etohim, or Jehovah ; for the 
Greek and Latin interpreters often put Kuptoc* 
and Dominue, Lord, for all these names. 

I. The name of the LORD belongs to God 
by pre-eminence, and in this sense ought ne- 
ver to be given to any creature. The Messiah 
as Son of God, equal to the Father, is likewise 
often called Lord in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

II. This name is sometimes given to angels ; 
whether as representing the person of God, as in 
those visions of the Old Testament, wherein the 
patriarchs and pr^hets speak to them in the 
same terms as to God himself ; or whether, es- 
teemed as angels sent by God. Daniel, x. 16, 
17. says to the angel, or, as he calls him, to 
one wno spoke to him under a human form ; 
O my Lord, hy the vision my sorrows are turned 
upon me, and i have retained no strength. For 
how can the servant of this my Lord talk with 
this my Lord ? 

III. When spoken to princes, great men, 
and persons to whom we would shew respect ; 
it is met with in this sense, at every turn in 
Scripture. But generally the word, my, is joined 
with it : My Lord ; and, though sometimes the 
words Adoni and Elohim, are attributed to a 
creature, yet the appellation Jehovah never is. 

[LO-RUHAMAH, or Rachamah ; not-he- 
loved. Vide Am Ml.] 

LOT, wrapped up, hidden, covered: 
otherwise, myrrh, rosin. [Protection, i. e. of 
the family. Simon.] 

LOT, son of Haran, and nephew to Abraham. 
He followed his uncle from Ur, and afterwards 
from Haran, to settle in Canaan, Gen. xi. 31. 
A. M. 2082, and 2083, ante A. D. 1921, 1922. 
Abraham had always a great tenderness for him. 
He took him with him into Egypt, and brought 
him back to Canaan r They could not continue 
longer together : but were obliged to separate, 
because, as tl^ey both had large flocks, their 
shepherds sometimes quarrelled, Gen. xiii, 6, 7. 
Lot therefore chose Sodom for his abode, the 
country around it being very beautiful. 

About eight years after, king Chedorlaomer 
and his allies having attacked the kings of So- 
dom, and the neighbouring cities, routed them, 
pillag^ Sodom, took many captives, and Lot, 
Abr^n^’s nephew, Abraham being informed 


of it, armed bis servants, pursued the confederate 
kings, overtook them near the springs of Jor* 
dan, recovered the spoil which they bad taken, 
and brought back tne captives ; including Lot. 

Some years after, the sins of the Sodomites 
and of Rie neighbouring cities being at their 
height, God sent his angels to punish and 
destroy them: Vide Abraham. 

Towards evening, two of these angels being 
come to Sodom, Xof, who was sitting at the 
city gate, intreat^ them very earnestly to' lodge 
in his house; they went in, and he provided 
entertainment for them. But before tney reti- 
red to rest, all the men of the city besieged 
Lot's house, exclaiming, ** Where are these 
men, who came to you this evenii^? Produce 
them, that we may know them.” ‘'JDo not, I be- 
seech you, my brethren,” said Lot, ** commit 
any thing so wicked. I have two daughters, 
virgins ; J would rather bring them to you ; 
use them as you please, provided you ii\jure not 
my guests ; men who are come to my house, as to 
a place of security.” But they said ; “ Be gone ; 
you came a stranger hither, and now pretend 
to be our judge.” As they were on the point of 
breakii^g in the two angels drew Lot into bis 
house, and shut the door ; and struck with blind- 
ness ail who were assaulting it. 

Then said the angels to Lot, ** Direct all who 
belong to you to quit this city ; for we are come 
to destroy it.” Lot went and informed his sons- 
in-law who had married his daughters ; but this 
intelligence they received as an idle fancy, in 
the morning, ere it was day, the angels took 
Lot, his wife, and daughters, by the hand, and 
drew them forcibly, as it were, out of their 
house : saying, ** Save yourselves with all haste, 
look not behind you, get as fast as you are able 
to the mountain, lest you be involved in the 
misfortune of the city.” Lot intreated the an- 
gels, who consented, that he might retire to 
Zoar, which was one of the five cities doomed 
to be destroyed. But Lot's wife looking behind 
her, was overtaken in the flame which fell from 
heaven, and consumed Sodom. 

Lot left Zoar, and retired with his two 
daughters to a cave in some mountain near it. 
— Iney^ imagining that all mankind was des- 
troyed, and that the world would end, unless 
they provided new inhabitants for it, made their 
father drink, and the eldest Idy with him without 
his perceiving it ; she concaved a son by him, 
whom she called Moah, The second daughter 
did the same, and had Ammon by him. 

St. Peter says, 2 Epist. ii. 7. that God, in 
his mercy, delivered righteous Lot from the 
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4|MMre«9iott * 1 ^ v«i^alion of iba 

Tha Mf^ometaas have a44o4 man^ ciroam- 
ftaicaf lo the history of as tbat^ be was 
seat by QW to Suo4om» a«d the four cities, in 
order to reclaim them from their horrible crime ; 
the Arabians call him XoaM, or Lao^ih. Jjoi 
.ao^irittod bimsolf of the duty of a preacher, for 
twenty years ; reproaching: them with being the 
first ot all mankind who fell into this abomi* 
nation, and perverted the order of nature ; but 
. his remonstrances were in vain. God therefore 
soat the angel Gabriel, with two others to ex- 
terminate them. He passed by Abraham’s 
abode, and discovered God’s resolution to him. 

< Abraham contested a great while with him, 
saying, that perhaps there were a hundred 
righteous men in the five cities, and that God 
was too just to confound the innocent witli the 
guilty. He afterwards descended by degrees 
so far as to make the angel promise, that he 
would not destroy the cities if he found but one 
righteous person in them. Hereupon Abraham 
observed to him, that Lot was there with his 
family ; the angels replied, We will deliver him: 
therefore say no more, for the sentence of their 
condemnation is irrevocable. 

The angels on their arrival near the city 
found Lot at work in the fields; he saluted 
them, and understanding that they intended to 
pass tliat night in the city, he was much afflicted 
at it, apprehending they might be insulted, 
by reason of their beauty. He told them, that 
probably they did not know what sort of people 
the inhabitants of Sodom were ; that there were 
not more wicked men under heaven; which be 
repeated to them four times, modesty restraining 
him from explaining himself fartlier : they did 
not however yield to his reasons, but went into 
the city with him. They were no sooner en- 
tered his house, but the people of Sodom came 
and besieged them. Lot went out, and offered 
bis daughters, if they would spare his guests : 
but their answer was, Thou knowest we have 
nothing to do with thy daughters, and art not 
ignorant of what we demand. Lot replied to 
them, I have not indeed strength enough to re- 
sist you, but God is my refuge, who will be able 
to defend me and my guests from your outrages. 

Then the angels encouraged him, declared 
to him who they were, and told him that they 
were sent to destroy these wretches. At the same 
time they blinded them by only drawing their 
hands over their own faces. This chastisement 
dispersed them, and they cried out, that these 
strangers were sorcerers. The angels immedi- 
ate)^ directed Lot and his daughters to depart 


ent the city. ®ut bi| vife, irho bad 
debauched by fier conversation amoi^g the Uma. 
bitaij^, chose to stay and share their fate. 

Tbe angel Gabriel going under the foundations 
of these cities, raisea them up in the air to such 
a height, that the inhabitants of heaven who 
were nearest to the earth, heard the music of 
their horns, and the barking of their dogs ; then 
he let them fall down upon the earth, ana all who 
dwelt in them were crushed to pieces under their 
ruins, God intending that their punishment 
should bear some proportion to tneir crime. 
After tills overthrow God showered down upon 
them, hot burning stones baked in the furnaces 
of hell ; upon each whereof the names of the 
guilty were written, so that even^they who were 
without the compass of their city, were burnt 
and knocked on the bead by them. It is said 
that one of them being at that time by chance 
in the temple of Mecca, built by Abraham, con- 
tinued there secure for forty days ; but that ho 
no sooner set his foot out of it, but be was struck 
down and killed like the rest of his countrymen. 

[N. B. Romantic as this account appears, it 
preserves traces of an earthquake, and a volca- 
no, which were, in all probability, the natural^ 
secondary causes of the overthrow of Sodom, 
and of the formation of tlie Dead Sea.] 

LOT’S WIFE, is called Hedith by the Rab- 
bins: this word signifies witness: as if they 
would denominate this woman a witness, or proof 
of the punishment, which God inflicts on the un- 
belief and imprudence of those, who obey not 
his word and tureatenings. Scripture says, Gen, 
xix, 26. that she looked back from behind him, 
and was changed into a pillar of salt. This 
phrase, to look back behind, is taken some- 
times for delaying, deferring, staying: it was 
probably, the angel’s intention to hasten Lot and 
ms family ; to convince them tliat they had rea- 
son to fear the worst consequences from their 
hesitation : this, Lot*s wife resist^ed. 

Several difficulties are proposed concerning 
her being changed into a pillar of salt. Some 
are of opinion, that it signifies only, that, being 
surprised and suffboated with fire and smoke, she 
continued in the same place, as stiff and immove- 
able as a rook of salt : others, that a column or 
monument of salt stone was^ erected on her 
grave: others, that she wm stifled in the flame, 
and became a monument of salt to posterity, *. r. 
a permanent and durable monument of her im- 
prudence. Others, tbet she was overpowered 
with tbe sulphur flame, and fell dovm dead 
on the eartii, wb«re her body became stiff and 
dry like mjemmies, wluch have bee® salted ana 

' embalmed: 
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wmit as abodydri^lttid«MDd. 

Bat the ^onunoD miBion ia^ that this woman 
ww laddmlypc^ftoa and ohang^ into « statue 
of rook lialt; mieh not only is not melted by rain, 
but is as bard vs the hardest rocks. Soim tra- 
tnettere in Palestine relate, tiiat Lo^m wife was 
shewn to tfaein; t. e, the rook into which she 
was metaihorpbosed. Bnt what renders their 
testimony srezy suspicious is^ that they do not 
agree aboitt the place where it Stands; some say* 
iiiff westward, otners eastward ; some northward, 
•tl^rs Southward, of the Dead Sea ; others in 
the midst of its waters ; others in Zoar, others 
at a great distance from that city. Some of the 
ancienti, as Irenseus, iib. iv. c<m. 51. and the au- 
thor of a poem on S^om, ascribed to Tertullian, 
assure us, that this ptlhur retained the ibrm of a 
Womaa;^. They add something more iiuTedible, 
t’iz. that she retained also, the infirmities natural 
to her sex. 

[The words of the original have been much too 
strictly taken by translators : nX3, rendered itatue, 
by no means expresses form but Jhcation, settled- 
ness ; hence a military pott, i, s. a Jixed station ; 
and as the Hebrews reckoned among salii, both 
nitre and bitumen, so the term salt, here used, 
denotes the hitumenom mass which overwhelmed 
this Woman, her to the place where it fell 
on her, raiseid a mound over her, of a height 
proportionable to that of her figure, and was 
long afterwards pointed out by Sie inhabitants 
as a msmento of her fate, cmd a warning against 
loitering, when divinely exhorted.] 

Our liord in the Gospel admonishes his disci- 
ples, to remember Ia^^s wife in their flight, and 
not to imitate her tardiness, Luke xvii. 32, 

LOT, sore; Heb. fforal; Gr. jcXi^poc ; 
Persian, pur ; whence the fhast of Purhn, or 
^ J^ts. We see hte used in many places of 
Scripture. God commanded, that lots should 
be cast on the two goats, offered for the sins of 
Israel, on the solemn day of expiation ; to 
ascertain which of the two should he sacri- 
ficed, and which set at liberty. He required 
idso, that the land of promise should be divided 
by lot. Numb. xxvi. 55, 56. xxxiii. 54. xxxiv. 
13. &c. The priests and Levites in like manner 
had cities dven them by lot, Joshua xiv, xv, 
xvi. In the time of iMvid, the twenty-four 
classes of the priests and Levites were distrihu- 
red by lot, to their order of waiting in the tem- 
ple. 1 Ohr. vi. 54, 61. [and it sboidd seem frmn 
Luke i. 9. that the portmus «f daily duty were 
appohited to the priests, by lot ; as Zechariah’s 
lot was, to hmm incense.] In the dmsionWf tiie 
spoil after Tiotory, late were^ast likewise to de- 


lermine the j^rtion of each. 1 Chr. xxlv* skt« 
In the New Testament the soldiers cast hte for 
Jesus Chrisfs ffannents, as had been foretold by 
the prophet. After the death of Judas, lots were 
oast to decide which of the persons proposed, 
should succeed into his place. Acts i. 26. 

The manner of casting lots, we do not find 
described clearly in the Scripture ; and inter- 
preters disagree about it : several methods were 
used. Solomon in the Proverbs, xvi. 33. points 
out one. The lot is cast into the lap, but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord, Lois 
therefore were cast either into some person’s lap, 
into a helmet, or m earthen vessel, or a vessel 
of some other matter ; there they were shaken 
together, and afterwards cast, or drawn : but all 
this, it is probable, might depend on the inclh> 
nation of tnose concerned. See Plate: Lots. 

The use of lots is not prohibited, fur God even 
enjoins it on some occasions, and the most holy 
persons of the O. and New Testaments practised 
it. The Wise man acknowledges the usefulness 
of this custom in these words, Prov. xviii. 18. 
The lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth 
between the mighty. But it cannot be denied 
that castmg lots is sometimes forbid ; as, when 
it is practised without necessity ; or with super- 
stition ; or with a design of tempting God ; or, 
in things wherein there are other natural means 
of discovering truth ; lastly, when reason and re- 
ligion famish better ways to guide us. Haman, 
]^tber iii. 7, &c. used lots, not only out of su- 
perstition, but likewise in on unjust and criminal 
matter, when be undertook to destroy the Jews. 
Nebuchadnezzar did so in a superstitious man- 
ner, when being on the way to Jerusalem, and 
Rabbath of the Ammonites, he cast lots to 
determine which of the two cities he should first 
attack. Ezex. xxi. 18, dec. The mariners who 
bad Jonah in their vessel, tempted God, by 
drawing lots to know whence the tempest origi- 
nated with which they were overtaken, Jonah 
i. 7. The storm mi^t he natural, and it is pos- 
sible that all of them were culpable. Lastly, 
Gk>d was not obliged to discover the guilty person 
to them by lots. Comp. Aohan, Jonathan. 

Idot is taken likewise for inheritance. For 
example. Come up with me into my lot» into my 
inheritance, Judg. i. 3. Lord, thou maintainest 
mu lot. Psalm xv. 5. Again, The rod of the 
wicked shall not rest upon the lot of tint righte- 
ous, Ps. exxv. 3 : on the inberitanoe of God!s 
fiu^fiil servants. 

The Feast of hots. .See PuaiM. 

LOTAN, piV, from loth. Somof Seir, Gen. 
xxxvi. 20, 29. I Ckrom i. 3S, [posoetful pro-^ 
tectiott tl 

[LOVE, 
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[LOVE, 13 a natural passion of the human 
mind ; g^ven to man for the most important pur- 
poses. It is denominated from its object, as 

1. Divine love, love to God, love to divine 
things, to whatever relates to God, is appointed, 
or aj^roved by him. Love generally is excited 
in the mind by a sense of some good, some ex- 
cellence, real or supposed, in the object beloved ; 
wherefore, as all good is supremely excellent, 
absolutely certain and infinite, in God, God is 
entitled to our supreme affection. 

2. Brotherly love, an affection arising from a 
sense of participation in certain enjoyments, 
benefits, or &c. of which both parties are con- 
scious. In a family, brothers love each other, 
because they are conscious of their mutual re- 
lation, of enjoying the same family advantages, 
privileges, &c. the kind reg'ards of the same pa- 
rents, &c. the kindnesses which are continually 
rendered by them one to another, and endear 
them to each other. 

Christian brotherly love^ is assimilated to 
the sentiments and feelings of the former : it is 
a sympathy actuated by a sense of communion 
in the same hopes, the same fears, the same af- 
fections, the same avers%ns, the benevolence of 
the same parent, and the general and particu- 
lar sympathies connected with the principles of 
piety, the union of the Christian system, and the 
reciprocal kindnesses of truly renewed minds. 

Love is parental, filial, conjugal, spiritual, &c. 

It is the excellence of the Christian system, 
that it ennobles this passion, regulates it, directs 
it to proper objects, moderates it within due 
bounds, and finding this principle in the human 
mind, it does not banish but encourage it, does 
not depress bu^exalt it, does not abate but pro- 
mote it : love is conducted by piety to proper 
objects, is animated with the noblest expecta- 
tions, and is trained up for perpetual exercise 
in a world where it shall be perfectly purified, 
perfectly extended, and perfectly rewarded.] 

[LOvE-FEAST, vide AoAPiE. Eng. Trans. 
Feasts of Charity, Jude 12. This apostle com- 
plains of spots in the feasts of charity, i. e, hypo- 
crites, who abused the simplicity of Christians. 

The history of the ayapce among the primitive 
Christians is so closely connected with the man- 
ners, customs, and opinions of times and places, 
that to treat it satisfactorily would lead ns too 
far : but there seems reason to conclude, that 
the social intercourse of early believers might 
enable them to discover many excellencies in 
each other, which might contribute to justify and 
to promote the observations of heathen stran- 
gers ** See how these Christians love I ” Whether 
the revival of this rite be a duty, we do not ven- 


ture to affirm ; but that it might be, under pro- 
per management, and conduct, a great advantage 
to piety, even in the present day, need not be 
doubted. Endeavours have been made by some 
modems to revive this practice ; but, wh^er it 
will ever again be general is very uncertain. 

These ayapa, were not only very powerful 
means, among the primitive Christians, of culti- 
vating mutu^ affection throughout their body, 
and of gaining the good-will of those who observ- 
ed their conduct; but, in all probability, they 
contributed to promote the Christian cause, by 
leading to conversions, and by supporting the 
minds of young converts under the difficulties 
attending their situation. Pliny seems to des- 
cribe these yapee, when, writing to Trs^an, ha 
says, The Christians assemble on a day ap- 
pointed, to take a common and innocent repast 
together.*' And Tertullian, Apol, cap, 39. 
speaks of them thus : " Nothing low or un- 
seemly is committed in them ; nor is it till after 
having prayed to God, that they sit down 
to table. Food is taken in moderation, as 
wanted ; and no more is drank than it becomes 
discreet persons to drink. Each takes such 
refreshment as is suitable, in connection with 
the recollection that he is to be engaged, in tlie 
course of the night, in adorations to God ; and 
the conversation is conducted as becometh those 
who know that the Lord heareth them. After 
water has been brought for the hands, and fresh 
lights, every one is invited to sing, and to glorify 
God, whether by passages from the sacred 
Scriptures, or of his own composition. This 
discovers whether proper moderation has been 
observed at the table. In short, the repast con- 
cludes as it begun ; that is to say, with prayer.” 

These institutions, even in the time of the 
apostles, were attended with inconveniencies, 
arising pretty much from a too strong sense of the 
inequalities of rank in life ; at length, the rick 
invited only persons like themselves, or those 
who were expected to return the favour : con- 
sequently, the poor were excluded ; and the 
whole was abolished ^ the Council ^ Laodicea, 
Can. 28. Synod of Trullo, Can. 7^. and the 
Council of CarthayBt Can. 42. 

For a rite the counterpart of the Ayapa, see 
the article Disciples of John Baptist.] 

[LOW, is taken for station in life, for dispo- 
sition of mind, for national depression, &x;. 

As poverty of station is not poverty of spirit, 
so lowliness of condition is not lowliness of mind, 
neither is it always connected with it. We 
see daily, many, whose manners and situation 
are low, yet the natural haughtiness of the hu- 
man mind reigns in them with absolute uncon- 
^ troul. 
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tro«|. IFfww^rthelfliif it It • grmi bkminy which 
tomeiimef attendi the diipentatioiit of Prori- 
^deiice» when Uiof abato a person in this world, 
that they bring him into a more suitable disposi- 
tion of niiuwi. a more iowlff habit of thought and 
conduct, thw when his prosperity was high* 
So that if he have occasion to rogret the loss of 
temporal good things, he may have much greater 
reason to r^oice in acquisition of mental and Bui- 
ritual advantages. Fids Humility, and *ddd.] 

[LOWfiR PARTS of the earth. These are, 

L VulUys, drhioh diversify the face of' the 
globe, and are evidently /oioer than hills, which 
also contribute to that diversity. Isaiah xliv. 23. 

2. Th4 Grave, which being dug into the earth, 
or into rocks, &c. is the lower part of the earth, 
of that portion of it which is usually opedod to 
the sons of men ; this is sometimes called the 
deep, or abyss ; and indeed it is secluded from 
our cognizance, till we are called to visit ** that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns." 
Psalm ixiii. 9. £ph. iv. 9. 

3, As to tlie phrase lower parts of the earth,** 
Psalm oxxxix. 15. in reference to the mothers 
womb, I confess 1 do not understand it : per- 
haps, there is a mark of assimilation 3, dropped, 
perhaps, the word includes the idea of a mere 
particle, an atom of earth , — ** when I was made 
in secret, when I was compacted into form, 
put together, in the most secret of places, (the 
womb) and endued with life, though a minute 
particle of clay, an atom of earth," as the foetus 
ID the embrio, the chick in the egg; qucisi 
animalcula in semine, Ac. But, will the words 
bear this sense I Or, has the passage any re- 
ference to the first formation of man from the 
dust of the earth ! Gen. ii. 7, It does not appear 
necessary to take the Hebrew word rendered 
** lower parts,'* as expressing extremely deep, 
or centrical parts, in reference to the general 
globe of the earth; as tlie grave is not very 
deep, in fact, yet is called the lower parts of 
the earth. Psalm Ixiii. £ph. iv. 9. and even 
the superficies of the earth is thus called in 
reference to valleys, Isaiah xliv. 23. so, the 
superficial dust of the earth, whereof man was 
made, being taken from the moist valley, not 
frum high hills, from a loamy soil, not from gra- 
nite rock^ may be understood by the phrase 
** lower parts of the earth** Might this W ac- 
cepted, the Psalmist may intend to say, ** The 
formation of my body, with its various members 
was not without thy knowledge, when I was in 
the secret womb, completely constituted, body, 
sold and spirit, (I Them, v, 23.) as wonderfully 
now, by natural g^ergtkm, as man was at first 
oowusacted firom tte dust of tbe earth otherwise, 
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a wamkffitl microeom, a woiid--^ bumna 
world, with its many secret combinations, and 
interior constmctioiu necessary to life ; as wonv 
dorftti as the composition of the globe itself ! ** 

Whoever is acquainted with the speculations 
of the in(j[uisitive on the mode of imprecation, 
will admit the truth of this representation, not- 
withstanding the uuromitted labours of our own 
Hunters, the experiments of the curious Spal- 
lanzani, and of a thousand others, which, pro- 
bably, would have boon thought little, if any 
thiug, short of impiety among the Hebrews. 

** The construction qf my solid parts — mv 
bones, 8tc. was not hidden from thee, though 
formed in the most secret place ,* and they be- 
came connected, compact, frm, under thy ap- 
pointment, and inspection, though originally a 
mere molecule of motet matter. Comp, dob x. 
9—12.] 

LUC1F£R. This word is taken (1) for the 
morning-star ; (2) for Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the world ; (3) for the devil, who by the fathers 
is often called Lucifer, Zophar says to Job, 
(xi. 17,) If thou art innocent, when thou shalt 
think thyeelf lost, thou shalt shine forth as the 
morning-star, — ^^ 33 , hoker. And God speaking 
to Job, says.^xxviii. 32. Camt thou produce 
the morning-star at the time when it should ap- 
pear I ckima. And the £ternal Father 
speaking of the Word ; I have begotten thee in 
my womb before the mornina, — schachar, 

^Our author follows the Vulgate in his trans- 
lation of this passoge, Ps. cx. 3. ex utero ante 
Luciferum genui te. In the Hebrew it stands 
7rnV y mm camo. which our English 
version renders, From the ^omb ^ the morning, 
thou hast the dew of thy birth, Grotius expres- 
ses the sense of the Hebrew in these terms, 
Ros ( id est, semen ) prolis iu<e ( id eat, unde 
proles iibi nascetur ) erit ut ros ah utero Au- 
rora, Thy seed shall he as fruitful as the 
morning dew, Louth to the same etfect.] 

Isaiah, xiv. 12, &c. speaks of the fall of Luci- 
fer, How art thou faHej^rom heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! Thpu that appearest so 
bright at the break of day. In this senso seve- 
ral fathers, and many commentators explain it. 
Others are of opinion that it literally refers to 
the king of Babylon, who fell from ms state of 
glory and elevation, and was cast head-long into 
hell, [into hades, the state of tbe dead.] 

[It is somewhat remarkable, that although 
Calmbt quotes three names as denoting the 
nuhrning^itar (which it is not likely that im the 
three ihoold do) yet ho leaves unexplained that 
which is rendered Lucifer, the immediate sub- 
ject of his article, V?*n. This word seems to 
L import 
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import ono midiily oxaltod, or, who hat exalted 
himself unduly, a famous hraagartf an upstart, 
intoxicated w^ power and supremacy, and 
therefore playing »utd freaks, in his tyranny 
over neiahbouring nations. Comp. 1 Sam. xxi. 
13. Psalm oil. 9. Ecol. i. 17. ii. 3. x. 13. and 
Park hurst, in Vn. To this agrees the scope of 
the passage; How art thou fallen I — therefore, 
hewas preposterously elevated : art thou heeome 
weak as we I therefore, be had boasted of his 
strength: thy pomp is brought down to the 
grave, &c. Now, not only is this not true of 
the planet Venus, when, preceding the Sun, it 
is THE morning-star. Phosphorus; but, ^at 
star has no properties to which this term as- 
similates ; not to insist that in the eastern lan- 
guages this planet is feminina It is probable, 
that this is altogether a western idea, as Virgil 
sweetly sings, (Comp. Iliad v.) 


Qaalis ubi Oceani peifiUui Luc\fer unda. 
Qiiem Venus ante alios astrorum diiigit ignes, 
Extulit os coelo sacrum, tenebrasqne resol vit. 


Mn. Yiii. 


But, the subsequent allusions to ascending 
into heaven ,'^ — to ** exalting his throne above 
the stars of God ,^' — to ** sitting on the mount 
of the congregation, i. e. of the gods , — **onthe 
sides of the north i, e, the Mount Meru, of the 
Hindoos, seem to be Oriental, and even Brah- 
minical : in which case the term would 
express exactly the dark colour of Vishnu’s 
complexion ; and it would appear that this po- 
tentate boasted of his relation to that deity. 
In verse 13, the phrase ** I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God,” has the re- 
gular word for stars^ 03D ; and the terms for 
morning-stars, Job xxxviii. 7. are np3 0>D, 
which have no relation whatever to the sup- 
posed Lucifer of this place, as a supposed 
“ morning-star”. The derivation from light is 
unsatisfactory ; as the planet Jupiter, when a 
morning-star, is no less bright; and it is absurd 
to call a bright star son of schachar — the dark- 
coloured , — the ghom of the morning.] 

St. Peter, 2 Epis. i. 19. tells the faithful, that 
they have the word of prophesy whereunto they 
do well that they take heed as unto a light that 
shineth in a dati place until the clay dawn, and 
the day-star arise in their hearts. This morning- 
star, this light, set in opposition to the oracles 
of the preceding prophets, and over which it 
has so much advantage by its clearness, de- 
notes the gospel and doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
St. Peter in this passage hints at three degrees 
of light 1 . The oracles of the prophets, which 
shine in obscurity ; this is Uie state of the Jews. 


9. The moming-etar, the dawn of day, to Oiosd 
who have embraced the faith. Seme translate 
the Greek, *'fiuc ov a y/ulpa Suivymaw, xalT 
ivareiXy, till the day appear, and the 
sun rues. They pretend, that Phosphorus 
and Lucifer sometimes signify the sun. 

The Arabians call Lucifer, Eblis, also, Azazel, 
which is the name of the scape-goat that was 
sent into the wilderness, laden with the sins 
of the Jews. They relate, that the angels having 
God’s order to fall prostrate before Adam imme- 
diately after his creation, all complied, except 
Eblis, who obstinately refused, alledging, that 
he and his companions having been derived from 
the element fire, which is much purer and more 
excellent than that of earth, whereof Adam was 
formed, it was not just that they should be obli- 
ged to pay submission to their inferior. Where- 
upon God said to him, Be gone from hence, for 
thou shall he deprived for ever of my peace, and 
shall he cursed to the day of judgment. Eblis 
desired of God that be would grant him respite 
till the time of the general resurrection ; but all 
tlie delay he could obtain was till the sound of 
the first trumpet, that at which all men shall die, 
in order to rise again at the second sound of the 
trumpet; i.e. forty years after. Eblis therefore 
died according to the Mahometans, but he will 
hereafter rise with all men, in order to be plunged 
into flames. I relate these idle traditions for 
no other reason but to shew, that the theology 
of the Eastern people is but a corruption of 
Christianity. 

LUCIUS, As#cfoc» light; from the Latin luxm 

I, LUCIUS ofCyrene, mentioned Actsxiii. 1. 
on© of the prophets of the Christian church at 
Antioch. While employed in his ministry with 
the others, the Holy Ghost said ; Separate 
me Paul and Barnabas, &c. Some believe 
Luciw was one of the Seventy. Usuard and 
Ado assert, that the jostles ordained him first 
bishop of Cyrene. The Latins honour him, 
Mayo. See Luke. 

II. LUCIUS, mentioned Rom. xvi. 21. and 
styled St. Paul’s kinsman, is, say some, the same 
as Lucius the Cyrenian ; but, the generality with 
reason distinguish them. We know nothing of 
this Lucitu ; unless he and St. Luke be the same 
person ; which, seemavery credible. Vide Luke. 

LUD, As8, birth, generation; from ih*, 

LUD, fourth son of Shem, Gen. x. 22. peo- 
pled, say the generality of ancients and modems, 
Lydia, a province of Asia the Less. Arias 
Montanus places the Ludsm where the Tigris 
and Euphrates meet, and M. le Clerc, between 
the rivers C^boras, and Saocoras or Masca. 

LUDm, 
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LUDIM, MrHiti! fim IV it #Wddiil Ait if wMim elerattd mi 

JoW. [Gr« ASS* ^udiA ii. 23.] irhiAer i town oB a hill, ot a place for |»rotfpe^, 

[Perkapf imm, or addition to ihtfimUy ; A or fiHipljr, the prospect up a hill, the road lying 
which aeiue the Arabic and Elhiopfc agree. that way, does not appear. It might be such a 
In Glen. x. 13. it is written wiA a jingle l only ; road, leading to a town on Ae top of Ae hill ; 
hut m Chronicles, Ludiim, and yCTy properly, as it seems to be associated wlA oAer places 
as it shonld seem ; the hX%. wrifAg Loudeim, whndi we know to be towns. The order of the 
The SamaiitoB writes Lehudim. These people places named is pot Ae same in boA prophets, 
are frequently mentioiied in 9ai%tare : Isaiah Aough boA refer to Ae calamities of Moab, to 
Ixri. 19. Jer. xlvi. 9. Enek. xxvn, 10. xxx. 6. whicn dominion Luhith belongc^.] 

We must however distinguish between Ae LUKE, Asrac* from Ae ]^tin, lux, lumnoui, 

children of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. or rather, a LUKE, Ae Erangelist, is by some ancient 

people or colony migrated from Egypt, aind auAors called Lucas, Imdus, or Lucanui, He 
xAia Ae son of Shem, in verse 22. was a Syrian, a native of Antioch, and by pro- 

Hiese African Lydians are nsnalfy mentioned fession a physician. Thev who believe him to 
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were also mercenary auxiliaries to Tyre; we 
must therefore expect to meet With them in a 
country which admits of all Aese particulars. 
Boohart inclines to Abyssinia; but Abyssinia 
seems to have oAer characters. 

In Isaiah Ixvi. 19. Lud is associated wiA Pul, 
or Phul, and described as a nation which draws 
the how: also Jer. xlvi. 19. In Ezekiel xxx. 6. 
it is in our translation taken for Lydia, being 
however mentioned with ths mingled people, or 
Abyssinia ; it is distinguished from that country, 
but plainly placed in Africa. We may therefore 
admit of two countries under Ais name. 

1. Lydia in Asia. 

2. Lydia, or Ludim, in Africa.] 

LUUIM, son of Mismim, Gen. x, 13. Jose- 
phus affirms, Aat Ae descendants of Ludim had 
been long extinct, having been destroyed in the 
Ethiopian wars. The Jerusalem paraphrast 
translates Ludim, the inhabitants of Ae Mare* 
Otis, a part of Egypt : but Bochart maintoins, 
that we should read Meroitis, or the land of 
Meroe, The paraphrast Jonathan translates it, 
those of the canton of Neut, or Neout, in Egypt ; 
Ae Arabic, the inhabitants of Tenexus, near re- 
lusium. Ezekiel places the Ludim wiA Cush 
and Phut, and elsewhere with Phut and Pharos, 
or perlgips Patkros. These people were in 
Egypt : but it is not easy to shew exactly where 
the Ludim dwelt. 

[LUHITH, a story, or scaffold: or greenness, 

A mountain, in the opinion of Lyra, and the 
Hebrew commentators on Isaiah xv. 5.; but 
Eusebius thinks it to be a place between Areo^ 
poHs and Joara ; Others suppose between Petru 
andSihor. 

Sin^ derives Ais name fnmi the Arabic root 
dmioting shew, glitter, height ; and he Ainks it 
means appsaraiice,*-^a high place commanding 
in extoBfive pro^fieet Fran Jer. xlv^* 5. it 
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likewise, Aat he was St. Paul’s kinsman : Lucius 
and Jason^ — my kinsmen. It is not amed whe- 
Aer he were by birth a Jew or a heathen. They 
who maintain Aat he was one of Ae Seventy, 
must believe he was a Jew, bo A by religion and 
descent. Epiphantus thinks, he was one who left 
Christ, on hearing those words, John vi. 51, 
He who eateth not my flesh, and drinketh not 
my blood, is not worthy of me ; but that he re- 
turned to the faith on hearing St. Paul’s sermons 
at Antioch.i Gregory Ae Great, Moral, lib, i. 
cap, 1. und some others in Theophylact, believe 
St. Luke was Cleophas’s companion, and went 
with him to Emmaus, when Jesus Christ joined 
them. In an addition, found at the end of St. 
Jerom’s treatise of Eminent Men, wo read that 
St, Luke lived always a single life, having neither 
wife nor children. 

LurU was St. Paul’s companion in several 
journeys, undertaken for preaching the Gospel, 
2 Tim. iv. 11. Phil. 23, 24. CoT. iv. 14. W 
where, or when they first joined company, we 
cannot tell. Th^ who maintain that he was 
converted by St. Paul at Antioch, believe Aat 
after Aat time, he never forsook him : others 
think they met at Troas ; and St. Luke himself 
favours this opinion. Acts xvi. 8, 9, 10. imme* 
diately^VtE endeavoured to go into Macedonia 
from Troas. He begins in this place to speak 
in the first person plural, as being then one of 
St. Paul’s company. It is commonly believed, 
Aat St. Luke was a painter, and in some places 
Aerc are. pictures of the Virgin shewn as of 
his drawing, or, at least, as copies taken frdm 
originals by him. The ancients knew nothing 
of St. Luke*s being qualified in Ais art ; and 
Nicephoms is the first anAor who mentions it. 
But if he did not paint Ae personal portraits of 
the Virgin and her Son, he nas left us many par- 
ticnian concerning the Blessed Virgin, and Ae 
L 2 infancy 
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infancy of Jesm Chriit, from whick wo mav 
judge, tkat be had seen, and was acquainted with 
that admirable person, and that he had oven a 
share in her confidence, Vide Grot, ad Luc, iu 15. 
As Luke, more than either of the other evange- 
ists notices the Virgin Mary, this was perhaps 
the origin of the notion that he had nainted her: 
i, e, he described, delineated, &c. that holy mo- 
ther.] 

Epiphanius believes, Hares, 5. that he preach- 
ed the Gospel in Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and 
Macedonia ; Metaphrastes, that he preached in 
Egypt, Libya, and Thebais. Some arc of opinion 
that he survived St Paul many years, and died 
in Achaia, being eighty, or eighty-four years 
old, Jerom, de Viris illustr, Gaudent. Homil, 
xvii. Nicephorus, lih, ii. cap. 43. says, he 
died at Thebes in Baotia, wnere is shewn a 
tomb, called St. Luke's, [but, by modem travel- 
lers found to be muchposterior to the Evangelist.] 
Hippolytub, in MS, jBodlei, apud Mill, Pra, in 
Luc, informs us, that he was crucified at Elea 
in the Peloponnesus. Dorothaeus in his Sy- 
nopsis, tells us, that he died and was buried at 
Ephesus. Bede, Usuard, Ado and the Roman 
Cdendar agree, that he died in Bithynia. 
Some believe he suffered martyrdom ; the mo- 
dem Greeks affirm, that he was cmcified on an 
olive-tree. Elias of Crete, on the contrary, is 
very clear, that he did not die a violent death ; 
and many of the moderns are of this opinion. 
Elias Cretens, in Oral. Hi. Greg. Nazianzen. 

Besides the Gospel of Luke, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, some other works are ascribed to 
him ; as the translation, or even the composition, 
as to style, at least, of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Clemens of Alexandria, apud Euseb, 
lib. vi. Hist. Eccl. and Jerom, de Viris illustr. 


to TheopItUiu, of whom we have no knowledge ; 
and many of the ancients took this name in an 
appellative sense, for one who loves God* The 
Maroionites received only the Gospel of Ltske ; 
and even this they curtailed in many places, as 
is observed byTertulUan, contra Marcion, lib. v. 
and Epiphanius, Hares, 42, 

As to the Acts o^ the Apostles, see Acts. 
St. Lake's style is geneially purer Greek than 
that of the other evangelists ; notwithstanding, 
several expressions are remarked in it peculiar 
to the Hellenistical Jews, several which have 
some resemblance to the genius of the Syriac ; 
and, in Grotins’s judgment, even to the Latin. 
See M. de Tillemont. [He frequently latinizes.] 
LUNATICS, 'LtXnviutfipivovCf lunatici. Matt, 
iv. 24. Thus those sick persons are called, who 
suffer most severely on the changes of the moon ; 
for example, epileptical persons, or those who 
have the falling-sickness, insane persons, or 
those tormented with fits of morbid melancholy ; 
and lastly, persons possessed by the devil, for 
often those have been believed to be really pos- 
sessed by the devil, who were tormented only with 
great degrees of melancholy, or fury. Jerom on 
Matt. iv. 24. is of opinion, that the lunatics in 
the gospel were possessed persons, whom the 
people through mistake called lunatics, because 
they saw them most tormented during the change 
of the moon ; the devil affecting to make them 
suffer most in these circumstances, that simple 
people might impute the cause of it to the moon, 
and from thence take occasion to blaspheme the 
Creator. Others maintain, that all the differ- 
ence between an epileptic and a lunatic was, that 
one was more disordered than the other. Persons 
subject to epilepsies are not all equally attacked. 
Some fall more frequently, others more rarely ; 


believe him to he the author of a disputation 
between Jason and Papiscus ; which is now lost. 
Others, insist that the Gospel of Luke was pro- 
perly St. Paul’s gospel ; who dictated it to St. 
Luke : and that when St. Paul speaks of his 
Gospel, Rom. ii. 16. xvi. 23. 2 Thess. xi. 13. 
he means the Gospel of Luke. Vide Euseb. lib. 
iii. cap. 4. vi. 26. Hist. Eccl ex Origine. But 
Irenaeus says no more, than that St. Luke di- 
gested into writing what St. Paul preached to 
tlie Gentiles; and Gregory Nazianzen says, 
that the evangelist wrote with the help of St. 
Paul. It is certain, that St. Paul generally 

f iotes the gospel according to Luke : compare 
Cor. xi. 23, 24, 25. with Luke x\ii. 18, 19, 20. 
and 1 Cor. xv. 5. with Luke xxiv. 24. but 
Luke no where says that he was assisted by 
St, Paul. He addresses the Gospel and the Acts 


some every day. Lunatics are affected only 
[chiefly] on the declension of the moon. Comp. 
Matt. xvii. 15. 

LUNULA. God threatens the daughters of 
Sion, Isaiah iii. 18. that he would take away the 
rich ornaments which they wore about th jjir legs, 
their little moons or crescents. The Roman se- 
nators wore about their ankle-bone above the 
heel, a sort of buckle which they called moon, 
because it resembled a crescent; patricid clausit 
vestigia Lund, Some have believed, that they 
wore it before, and at the lower part of the leg ; 
but this opinion is singular ; the ancient figures 
r^resent it otherwise. Bfuduas, brother to 
Herodes Atticus, wore this little moon above his 
heel ozii the ankle-bone : it was of ivory. Ue 
Hebrew word, O’TVWrr Juxx. pnvlaxec, which 
.Jerom has translated lunulas, signifies in reality 
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MOfi; tnd mmtucos adapted hf the Septue- 
g;iiit may aigaifV the tame. Sonptare ases the 
•ame Jndg. viii. 21. 26. where mentioning 
the chains of gold or of precious stones, hung 
upon the^necks of the camels belonging to the 
Midianites: they were goldm crtscmtB, See 
the Plates : Eastern Dresses. 

LUST. A word used by St. John, I Epist. 
ii. 6. to sigpiify the irregular Iotc of pleasure, 
riches, or honours; all that u in the world, 
the lust of the fiesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. Lust is not a sin ; but is the ef- 
fect and cause of sin : — the effect of original 
sin ; the cause of all evils committed in the 
world. As in both Testaments, evil desires, as 
well as evil actions, are equally proscribed, so 
the first care of every man who would please 
God, is to bridle his lust, 

LUST, Graves of; Kibroth-hattaavah; an 
encampment of the Hebrews in the wilderness, 
whither they arrived, hfter they decamped from 
Sinai : called the Qravss of Lust, because 23,000 
Israelites died there, who were smitten by God, 
by means of eating to excess of quails, which 
fell about the camp. Numb. xi. 34. Deut. ix. 
20 . 22 . 

LUTE. Vide Music. 

LUZ, nti^, separation, departure ; from 
lux, [^As almond- tree,} called afterwards Bethel. 

[I. A city of the Canaanites, Gen. xxviii. 19. 
XXXV. *6. Josh, xviii. 13. in Benjamin. 

II. A city attached to the sons of Joseph, 
near to Sichem ; say some, three miles from 
Sichem. Josh. xvi. 2. 

It is principally on Josh. xvi. 2. that the se- 
cond of these is distinguished from the first. 
There might, however, be a small distance be- 
tween the place where Jacob slept, and the 
ancient town of Lux ; and indeed the text in 
Joshua, by alluding to Mount Bethel, seems 
to suppose, that the travelling patriarch slept 
on a hill apart : and we know that hills were 
always esteemed the most proper places for the 
establishment of altars, &c. as was afterwards 
the case at Bethel. This supposition also ac- 
counts for the facility with which Jacob might 
perform his devotions, Ac. without interruption 
from the townsmen of Lux,} 

HI. Luz, Judg. i. 25, 26. a city in Arabia 
Petrsea, built by a man of Bethel, who while the 
tribe of Ephraim besieged Bethel, shewed a 
secret entrance to them, whereby they took the 
city : for which they spared him and his family. 
He retired into the land of the Hittites, and 
built Lux, otherwise Lesa, Lasa or Lussa, 
LYBIA, xsvA, hdnm, A/^vco heart of the 


sea ; from mV, lehab, heart, and ps* Jam, the 
sea: otherwise, a nation that has a heart; 
from lehoh: otherwise hearts, in the plural; 
firom OOV lebim, hearts, Dan. xi. 43. 

LYBIA, a province of Egypt, which, in our 
opinion, was peopled by the d^cendants of Le- 
habim, son of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. This pro- 
vince reached from Alexandria to Cyrene, per- 
haps farther, Nahum iii. 9. Comp. Lbuabim. 

LYBIA. Sometimes all Africa is called 
Lybia: but I do not believe it occurs in this 
sense in Scripture. 

LYCAONIA, AvKaovia, she-wolf ; from the 
Greek Xvjcaivic* [lupines ?] 

LYCAONIA, a province of Asia Minor, and 
part of Cappadocia, having Galatia north, 
Pisidia south, Cappadocia east, and Phrygia 
west, St. Paul preached in Lycaonia, in the 
cities of Iconium and Lystra, Acts xiv. G, &o. 

[Under the article Cappadocia, we have hinted 
at the nations settled in those parts being nam- 
ed Leuco-Syrians, or White Indians ; tins may, 
also, more or less, include their acyoining neigh- 
bours, the Lycaonians ; and to this foreign 
extraction I would refer the peculiarity of their 
dialect, which is noticed by the sacred writer, 
apparenAy, because it was not strictly according 
to the idiom of the Greeks. As the subject of 
their exclamation is Deity, it is likely that they 
had peculiar rites and objects of worship, and 
retained peculiar terms to express them. 

This Lycaonia should be carefully distin- 
guished from that of Arcadia.] 

Lycaonian language, St. Paul preaching 
at Lystra, cured a man who bad been lame from 
his mother’s womb, and had never walked. 
Whereupon, the inhabitants of Lystra said, in 
the speech of Lycaonia, ** the Gods are coma 
down to us in the likeness of men. And they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter ; and Paul, Mercurius, 
because he was the chief speaker.’* The ques- 
tion is, what this speech of Lycaonia, was { It is 
generally believed to have been a corrupt Greek ; 
it is certain that Greek was spoken in Asia 
Minor ; but, as is common in remote provinces, 
the language varied from the politeness of large 
cities and places, where studies flourish. 

Paul Ernest Jablonski has written a learned 
dissertation on the Lycaonian tongue ; he sup- 
poses it was the same with the vappadocian, 
t. e. Greek, mingled with a great deal of Syriac ; 
an opinion, which has been followed by Grotius, 
and is very probable, by reason of tne neigh- 
bourhood of Syria, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia ; 
and if there had been tio more in it than a dif- 
ference of dialect, Luke never woidd have said, 

that 
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that thdae ^ople ctied in the speich of Lycao* wiiidi it hald here, cmoe a waek* Tba dealm 
nia i — a dialect is no particular ian^fuage. resort to it to sell the cotton and other oommo- 

LYCIA^ AvicUt ieianying to a wolf dities, which they have collected daring the 

pines ?1 ^ week. Here was fornierly a handsome church, 

LYCIA, a province of Asia Minor, having dedicated to St, George, a saint who is equally 
Asia Proper no>-fh, the Mediterranean south, in favour with Turks and Christians. 

Pamphilia cosf, and Cariaio^s^ 1 Mocc. xv. 23, Dr. Wittman says, Trav, p, 203. January 12, 
Acts xxvii, 6. St. Paul landed at the port of rode across the plains of Jaffa and Lydda^ 
Myra in Lycia, when going to Rome, A. D. 60. We approached the town of Lydda, or Loudda, 
LYDDA, in Hebrew Lud or Lod, by the and saw the Arab inhabitants busily employed 
Greeks and Latins called Lydda, or Diospolis, in sowing barley. The soil of these fine and 
in the way from Jerusalem to CsBsarea Philippi, extensive plains is a rich black mould, which, 
It lay east of Joppa ; four or five leagues, Lyd^ with proper care and industry, might be rendered 
da lielonged to Ephraim. It seems to have extremely fertile.*' 

been inhabited by the Beqjaminites, after the Lydda is denominated by the Greeks JDi- 
Babylonish captivity, Neh. xi. 36, Lydda was ospolis, [city] or Temple of Jupiter, probably be- 
one of the three toparchies which were dismem- cause a temple had been dedicated in its vicinity 
bered ftk)m Samaria, and given to the Jews, to that deity. Since the crusades it has receivea 
1 Macc. xi. 34. Joseph. Antiq. lib, xiv. cap,'^. from the Christians the name of St. George, on 
St. Peter coming to Lydda, cured iEneas, who account of its having been the scene of the mar- 
was sick of the palsy, Acts ix. 33, 34. tyrdom and burial of that saint. In this city 

The Jews inform us, that after the destruction tradition reports that the emperor Justinian 
of Jerusalem, they set up academies in different erected a church." p. 205.] 
places of Palestine, of which Lydda was one; LYDIA, AvSta. See Lud, or Lod. 

where the famous Akiba was a professor, for LYDIA, a woman of Thyatira, a seller of pur- 

some time. Gamaliel succeeded him, and was pie, who dwelt in the city of Philippi in Mace- 
obliged to retire to Japhua. After them ap- donia, Actsxvi. 14,40. She was converted b} 
peered Taspho or Trypho, another famous Rab- St. Paul’s preaching, and was baptized, she and 
tin, whom some have confounded with Trypho all her family. She offered her house to St. 
the Jew, who bears a part in Justin’s dialogue. Paul so earnestly, that he was prevailed on by 

S This place, says Josephus was a village, not her intreaties. This woman was not by birth a 
ding to a city in greatness. It was esteemed Jewess, but a proselyte. The Roman Martyro- 
a day’s journey from Jerusalem ; and the second logy commemorates her August 3. Lydia is 
tenths of its fruits were carried to Jerusalem to perlmps the name of her country, and she might 
be eaten there. It is probable that Lydda was be commonly called Lydia, q. the Lydian, 
somewhat elated with this distinction, and was LYDIA, a province of Asia Minor peopled 
forward in shewing its piety; for the Jews have by the sons of Lud, son of Shem, Gen. x. 23. 
a proverb among them, importing that ♦•the We have veiy little notice of these Lydians in 
women of Lydda knead their dough, go up to Scripture. They are mentioned Isaiah Ixvi. 19. 
the temple, pray, and return home, before it be or, perhaps, the Lydians in Egypt. Comp, 
leavened the meaning seems to that they 1 Macc. viii, 7. 

so arranged their household affairs, that they [It had Phr;^ia on the east, Mysia on the 
were no impediment to their religious exercises, north, part of Caria on the south. The music 
But probably, fii© fact was, that from the of these people was soft and effeminate. Pliny, 
heights of their houses, they could see tlie tern- vii. 56. Strabo, lib, xiii. Vid§ also Pliny, lib, 
pie, and that to tliese, they went up, prayed v. cm, 29.] 

towards the temple, and came down again to LYDIA, a province of Egypt, peopled by 
their customary employments. When the San- Ludim, son of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. Jer. xlvi. 9. 
hedrim sat in Jabneh, there flonrished eminent Ezek. xxvii, xxxv. We do not know dis- 
sehools in Lydda ; and Lydda preserved this tinctly the situation or extent of this country, 
advantage long after Jabneh had lost herdis- See Ludim. 

tinotion. LYDIANS, Ai$Soc, LydU, See Lu- 

Zyc&ib, says D’Arvieux, ** is situated on a piain, dim. Jer. xlvi. 9: famous archers« 
about a league from Rama. It is so entirely LYING, is oendemned in many plkoes. £x. 
ruined* as to be at present but a miserable vil- xxiii. i. 7, Lev. xix. 11. Prov* :di. 22. xiii. 5. 
lage* notioeable onw on aooount of the market xix. 22. Wisd. i. 11, £ocl« vii. 13. xx. 10. xxv. 
^ 23, 
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23« Hotea iv. 1. AoU v. 4. Ephes. iv. 25. 
James v. 12. Oar Saviour requires his disci- 
ples to be so plain and sinoere, that their word 
might he eqaivalent to the most solemn oath ; 
and that in aU their assertions, they should say on- 
ly, It is, or. It is not: Matt. v. 37. It is in vain 
therefore to attempt to justify some particular 
persons who have told lies { which persons are 
in other respects commended in Scripture. — 
Scripture never praises their lying, but their 
good actions. That which is in itself evil, ne- 
ver can become good. When Abral.um calls 
Sarah his sister, not his mfe ; and 1 ^itac says 
the same of Aebekah ; when J acob b) n lie de- 
frauds Esau of his father's blessing; vhen the 
Egyptian mid wives declare, that the Hebrew 
women are delivered without their assistance; 
and when the Hebrews before their departure 
out of Egypt borrow things which they have no 
intention of returning ; they are not any of them 
in this particular to be commended : but the evil 
which they copimitted might be mitigated by 
circumstances not known to us. When we 
condemn lyittg, we do not condemn stratagems, 
hyperboles, or certain railleries and discourses, 
[or fables, or parables] which custom and general 
consent do notrank among lies. See St. Austin 
in his books of lying, and against lyars. 

God put a lying spirit into the moutlis of 
false prophets ; i.e. he permitted them to follow 
tlie impressions of the evil spirit, and that others 
should hearken to them. Kings xxii. 23. Prov. 
xxiii. 3. the bread of lying or of lyars, in Heb. 
one who boasts (falsely) of the entertainment of 
which he has been partaker at a prince's table : 
or, be not desirous of his good cheer, for it is the 
bread of lying ; it is food that pleases the taste, 
but does not nourish ; deceitful, [Eng. Tr.] good 
only in appearance. In another place he calls 
that deceitful bread, or bread of lying, which is 
acquired by injustice; Prov. xx. 17. We have 
made lies our refuge, Isaiah xxviii. 15. We 
have placed our confidence in falsehood : in de- 
ceitful allies, or in the delusive promises of false 
prophets ; or lastly, in the assistance of idols, 
whom they cal^ vanity and lying; and after- 
wards, the hail shall sweep away the refuge of 
lies, verse 1 7 ; the vain hopes, mentioned by him 
a little higher. And in another passage, A 
deceived heart hath turned him aside, that he 
cannot deliver his soul, nor say. Is there not a 
lie in my riM hand? anJ I not in the wrong, 
thus to adore wood? Isaiah xliv. 20. also 
Jer. viii. 8. The pen of the doctors of the law 
has written nothing but falsehood. They have 
-promised peace, and behold it is war. Their 


promises are vain and delusive. Waters that 
fail, that lie, are those that flow part of the 
year only; they may be said to be false, for they 
should flow perpetually. My grief which should 
pass away like waters that dry up in summer, 
continues and increases every day. Jer. xv. 18. 

Lying hills, Jer. iii. 24. are those which after 
they have made a fine appearance to the eye, 
produce nothing. Hosea ix. 2. The vine shall 
lie to them ; the vintage shall fail. Habakkuk iii. 
17. The olive trees shall lie, i. e. fail. The Latins 
have the same way of s])eaking. Horace, HJpist. 
lib. i. mentita seges. 

LYSANIAS. Avtraviacp destroys, or 

drives away sorrow; from Xvotg, solution, and 
avia, sorrow. 

LYSANIAS, or Lysias, Tetrarch of Abilene, 
Lnke iii. 1. Tliis Lysanias was probably son or 

f randson of another Lysanias known in history, 
>io. lib, xlix. p, 44. and put to death by Mark 
Antony, who gave part of his kingdom to Cle- 
opatra. 

Lysanias, the son or grandson, is placed by 
Luke, among the princes who governed in 
Judaea, or in the country round about, when 
John Baptist began his ministry. But either he 
must haue made no great figure in the world, or 
his government must have been of small extent, 
since profane historians do not mention him. 
Abilene was a small province, between Libanus 
and Anti-libanus, its capital was Abila. See 
Abila, and Plates ; Medals. Joseph. Ant. 
lib. XV. cap. 4. 

LYSIAS, Avalac, that dissolves, or scatters : 
from Xumg. 

LYSIAS. A friend and relation of king An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. That prince going beyond 
the Euphrates, to collect money, left the regency 
of Syna to Lysias, with orders to make war on 
the J ews, and utterly to destroy them : Lysias 
therefore sent Ptolemy, son of Dorvmenes, Ni- 
canor, and Gorgias, into Judiea with a powerful 
army. But Judas Maocabseus having routed it, 
he came himself the year following with greater 
forces : but was overcome, bis army put to flight, 
and he himself obliged to retire to Antioch. 
The same year Antiochus Epiphanes dying bq;- 
yond the Euphrates, Lysias took on himsm the 
regency of the kingdom, nnder the minority of 
young Antiochus, though king Antiochus Epi- 
pfaanes had given the govemment of the king- 
dom, and the tuition of his son, to Philip, one of 
his friends, who was at that time with him, 

1 Macc. vi. 16, 15, &c. Notwithstanding the 
king's last will, Lysias kept the government of 
Syria, and continued by bis generals the war 

against 
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against the Jews, and came a second tame into 
the land of Judah, as far as Bethsura: but the 
Jews beat him, and obliged him to fly. He sent 
proposals for an accommodation to Judas Mac- 
cabseus, and peace was concluded on conditions 
very advantageous to the Jews. A. M.348i, 
ants A. D. l§3. 

This peace was of short duration. Judas 
Maccabmus having been obliged to take arms, 
against the particular enemies of the Jews, in 
several places of the country, and to repulse the 
general of the Syrian troops, which were con- 
tinually molesting his brethren the Jews, Lysias 
returned towards the close of the year, and 
brought the young king Eupator with him, with 
the choice ofhll his troops. They laid siege to 
Bethsura, and advanced to Jerusalem, the siege 
whereof was formed by them. The city, or rather 
the temple wherein J udas was shut up, was very 
much straitened ; for as this was the seventh 
year, there was a great want of provisions. It 
happened, as Providence appointed, that at this 
time Philip, who had been left regent of the 
kingdom by Epiphanes, came into Syria to 
assume the exercise of his employment. Ly^ 
sias on receiving this intelligence, made pro- 
positions of peace to the Jews, which were 
accepted. ' 

Eupator and Lysias entered Jerusalem, ho- 
noured the temple, and promised the Jews, 
that they should be permitted to live according 
to tlieir own laws. But they falsified their word 
by demolishing the wall which secured the 
temple from the insults of the citadel; then in 
possession of the Syrians. They afterwards 
retired in haste to Antioch, where they found 
Philip bad fortified himself: but tliey attacked 
him,' took the city.^ force, and killed him. 

llie next year, Hemetrius son of Seleucus, 
king of Syria, to whom the kingdom of right 
belonged, being returned from Rome, where be 
had remained a hostage ever since the death of 
the king his father ; and coming into Syria, was 
received at Tripolis, a city of Phoomcia, and 
having gathered some troops, he marched di- 
rectly to Antioch, entered the city, seized 
young Eupator and Lysias, and killed them 
*both. Such was the end of Lysias, who had 
governed the kingdom of Syria about five years. 

LYSIMACHUS, Avcr^ay^oc* dii^rses 
an army, and puts it to fltyht ; from Awrcc^ dis- 
persioup and fuiyn, baitU. 


I. LYSIMACHUS, filth son of Ptolemy, a 
Jew of Jerusalem, who translated the Book of 
Esther ent of Hebrew into Greek. His trans- 
lation was carried from Jerusalem to Alexandria 
by Dositheus, who called himself a priest of 
Levfs family, and by Ptolemy his son, in the 
fourth year of Ptolemy Philometor. A. M. 
3827, ante A. D. 177. Esth. Apoc, xi. 1. 

II. LYSIMACHUS, brother of Menelaus, 
high-priest of the Jews. Menelaus purchased 
the high-priesthood with a large sum of ’money, 
which he promised to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but he took no care to pay it, and thereupon 
was cited to appear at Antioch. In his absence 
he left bis brother Lysimachus at Jerusalem, 
who in order to raise the sums for which Me- 
nelaus had contracted, began to pillage the 
treasury of the temple, 2 Macc. iv. 39, 40. The 
people rose and would have prevented him ; but 
he set three thousand men upon them, who 
killed a great number. The people arming 
themselves with whatever they could lay hands 
on, some taking stones, others dmbs, and others 
throwing handfuls of dust, which was in the 
court of the temple, at Lysimachus ; this sacri- 
legious man was himself killed near the temple- 
treasury. He is sometimes reckoned among 
the high-priests, because he was vicegerent to 
his brother Menelaus : but he never himself pos- 
sessed that dignity. There can be no wonder 
that the high priesthood of the Jewish nation 
should become contemptible, when it was so 
notoriously venal. Comp. Onias IV. V.] 

III. LYSIMACHUS Alexander Lysima- 
chus, Alabarch of Alexandria, See Alex>* 
ANDRR xrv. 

LYSTRA, hv^pa, that dissolves, or dis- 
perses ; from Xtiaig, 

LYSTRA, a city of Lycaonia, whereof Ti- 
mothy was a native. Paul and Barnabas having 
preached there, A. D. 45. and healed a man 
who had been lame from his birth, were taken 
for gods ; Paul for Mercury, and Barnabas for 
Jupiter, These apostles with great difiiculty 
prevented the people from ofiering sacrifices to 
them ; but very soon after, certain Jews of Ico- 
nium and Antioch in Pisidia coming thither, 
animated the populace against them, who there- 
upon began to throw stones at Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and dragged them out of the city, 
supposi^ they were dead. Acts xiv. 6. 20. 
xvl. 1. Vide Lycaonian languaye^ 
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^ AiAACAH, Maachah, Maachati, or Bbtr* 
Maacha, a little province of S^ria, eaat and 
north of theaources of Jordan^ toward Damaacus. 
Abel or Ahela was in this country, whence it 
was culled Ahel^beth^maaeha. Joshua observes, 
xiii. 13, that the Israelites would not deatrov 
the MaackaikiteSt but permitted them to dwell 
in the land. The kinff of Maaehah assisted the 
Ammonites against David, 2 Sam. x« 8, 9. 
Sheba* son of Bicl|fi, took refuge in Abel of 
Beth^maachaht 2 Sam. xx. 16, 16, Slc. The lot 
of the half tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan 
extended to this country. Deut. iii. 14. Josb. 
xii. 6. 

MAACHAH, nayo, to squeeze; from 
mahac. See Maachath below. 

I. MAACHAH, son of Nabor, by his concu- 
bine Reumah, Gen. xxii. 24. He may be father 
of tbe MaceteSf in Arabia Felix. There is a 
city called Afaco* towards the streigbts of 
Ormus. 

II. Maaohah, daughter of Talmai, king of 
C^sbur, wife of David, and mother of Absmom 
and Tamar, 2 Sam. iii. 3. 

III. Maachah, daughter of Abisbalom, wife 
of Rehoboam, king or Judah, and mother of 
Abijam bis successor, 1 Kings xv. 2. In 2 
Cbron. xiii. % she is called Mtckaiakt daughter 
of Uriel of Gibeah. In Kings tbe mother may 
easily have been mistaken for tbe daughter, by 
ascribing to each Abisbalom as father, [but, 
vide FRAflHEXTs, No, XVI.] 

IV. Maachah, daughter of Abisbalom, wife 
of Abyam* king of Jbdah, and mother of Asa 
his sypcesMMr* 1 Kings xv, 10, 13, 14. Asa de- 
prive4 bis mother Maachah of tbe office of 
priestess of tbe groves. 

V. Maachah, concubine of Caleb, and mo^ 
ther of Sheber and Tirhauab, 1 Chr. ii. 48. 

VL Maachah, wife of Macbir, and mother of 
Peresh, 1 Chron. vii. 16. 

VIL Maachah, father of Achisb, king of 
Gath, 1 Kings ii, B9* 

VIll. Maachah, sister of Macbir, 1 Chron, 
fiu 16. 
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IX. Maachah, father of Sbepbatiah, bead of 
Simeon in David’s time, 1 Cbron. xxvii. 16. 

[MAACHATH, squeezedt or groMnd; other- 
wise, >ixccf, or sorrow qf the belly. A ci^'of 
the Amorites, on tbe Jordan, near Mount Her- 
mon. Josh. xii. 5. xiii. 13. 1 Chron. iv. 19. 

Perhaps “ compressimiA the belly.” Probably 
tbe mother of the child, to whom this name was 
given, was with difficulty delivered by this ac- 
tiou. Beth- Maachah^ may signify, tbe temple of 
the goddess presiding over child-birth, Diana 
Lucina ; or a residence built by a person named 
Maachah. It appears to have been a town of 
Naptbali, 2 Sam. xx. 14. 1 Kings xv. 20. 2 
Kings xv« 29. From 2 Sam. xx. 15. it may be 
thouglit to have bad a district •of considerable 
extent belonging to it.] 

MAACA'n, »nayo, Mooxaffi, Machatif or 
the Maachathxte^ bruised^ or bruising ^ the 
belly; from nyo mahahf the belly t ana nnd 
cathath^ to bruise. Father of Jaazaniab ; Vul- 
gate, Jezonias. 2 Kings xxv. 23. [English 
translation, Jaazaniahf son of a Maacnathue.'} 

MAADAl, >‘Tyo, MooStac, Vulgate, MaadJif 
Jeastf ornament^ passage; from my hadah: 
otherwise, that wavers; from ‘ryo mahad: 
otherwise, that lifts me up ; from my hoded : 
or that takes away my ornament; from >*iyD 
mahadi. Son of Bani, one who after the capti- 
vity dismissed their 'wives, taken coutraiy to tbe 
law. Ezra x. 34. 

MAADlAH,H'iyD, MaaSiaCf solemnity^ feasU 
ornament f or passage of the Lord; from my 
hadah : and n* the JLord : otherwise, testimony ; 
from ‘tiy hud. Nob. xii. 5. writteu Moadiah, 
verse 17. 

MAAl, »yo, Mcua, bowsls; from nyo mahah; 
otherwise, heap, or mass; from *y bt, or HT 
haiah. A priest, a musician, Neb* xii. is. 

MAARAH-SIDONIORUM, myo, ScjoW, 
cavern ; from mahar : olborwtse, who dis- 
covers himself or spreads kbnself; from rny 
harah : or awakes ; from mg bxr. Josb, xiii. 4. 

MAARATHt mgo, cavern; from rrmHrnntk: 
otherwise, that discovers^ spreadsf awakes; 
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from "ny Aicr* A city of Jadab» Jotbna xr. 69. 

MAASEIAHy Mir work; from m»jr Ao- 
<0 do9 Of makof and * i, my» l.Cbr, ix. 12. 

MA ASEIAH^ or Macuias, work of the 
Lord ; from rwy haskahf to make^ and n* jah 

I. MAASELAH, or Maasai, ton of Adiel, a 
Levite, 1 Cbron* xf. 18. 

II. Maaseiah, son of Ahaz, king of Israel : 
assassinated by Zicbri. 2 Cbron. xxviii. 7. 

III. Maaseiah, son of Adaiab, one to whom 
the bigh-priest Jehoiadah discovered his design, 
of setting Joash on the throne. 2 Cbron. xxiii.2. 

MAAsElAH, n'DHD, IS/laoaloct confidence of 
the Lordt or hope of the Lord ; from nDfr cAa- 
so4, hope^nviA TV iah^ the Lord. icv» xxxii. 12. 

[MAATH, Luke iii. 26, one of our Saviour's 
ance8torB.3 

MA AZ, y yo, wood ; from yy hetz : or coun- 
cil : from huU. {strength f 1 Chr. ii. 27.] 

MAAZIAlH, Maa^laCf Strength of the 
Lord ; from ny hazaXy to he strong^ and TV iahy 
the Lord. Chief of the twenty-fourth family of 
tbyjriests. ] Cbron. xxiv. 18. 

MABARTHA ; a name given by the inhabi- 
tants to the chy of Shechemy otherwise Neapo* 
lisy or Naplousey in the time of Josephus; de 
Belloy lib. V. cap, 4. 

MABDAI, son of Maani, perhaps the Maadai 
already mentioned. Ezra x. 34. 

MACCABEES. This name may be derived, 
L From the Hebrew caboy I extinguish ; q. d, 
one that destroys, one that extirpates, the ene- 
mies of the Lord. 2. Or, from the Hebrew 
macha bi, o nSD, the wound is in me ; God has 
struck me ; bumbled me. See Isaiah liii. 3, 4, 
where the Messiah is called (hh Macoboth) a 
man of sorrowsy and (Muccah ElohimJ emit* 
ten of God. See also 1 Chron. xii 13. where 
Machbanai is a proper name* 3. Or, we may 
derive Maccah€eus, or MaccabcCihuy according 
to Hebrew pronunciation, from ntakkd bajcA 

nso, one that smites in the name of the 
Lord. 4. Others derive it from the Heb. rOHD 
mackabeh, absconsus. See 1 Sam. xiv. 22. Or 
by deriving it from Xpl, which also signifies 
to dig* to make hollow : rDpD, is used for a sub- 
terraneous cell or cave, wnenoe meehubbehy or 
muchabekf secrety hidden. The Maccabees at 
first hid themselves in caverns, to avoid perse- 
cution ; but afterwards they came forth, and op- 
posed their persecutors. 5. Or, it may be a 
derivative from Xpl nakahy to pierce makke^ 
bah is taken for a hammer. 6. Makkabei may 
signify, those who supplant, from npy akab, to 
suMlant or nndermine. 7. Lastly, tne most po- 
pular opinion is, that they inscribed on their en- 
aigiis, or on their bucklers, the letters, D JIfem, 

3 Cetpihy X Bethy * Jody which begin these 
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words, Aft Camoea Be^hhim Jekooak ; 0 3 0 
Maccabei:7rtT\*c»^rryso>ti, WkoUBhesus- 
to thecy O Lordy among the Gods f Exodos xr. 
11. after the manner that the Romans put on 

their ensigns, S. P. Q. R. Senatus Popa- 

iusque Romanus. This etymology is certainly 
the most probable. 

It is well known that the Hebrews compose 
sncb artificial words, uniting initial letters. So, 
instead of saying Rabbi Levi Ben Gersony they 
spoke it, Ralbagt and wrote it R, L, By G. In- 
stead of Rabbi Moses Ben Maimoniy they pro- 
nounced Rambamy and wrote R,,M, By M. No- 
thing is more frequent among tfam than this 
custom, and without a key to these abbrevia- 
tions, it would be impossible to understand the 
books of the Rabbins. To facilitate this study, 
Buxtorf composed his book, Be aBbreviatnris 
Hebraicis. 

What raises a doubt whether the word Mac* 
cabee so derived, is, that Judas Maccabseua 
bore this name before the beginning of the war ; 
for very early in the firstd’ook of the Macca- 
bees, speaking of Mattatbias and bis five sons, 
the writer gives to each the surname he then 
bore. Johny surnamed Gaddis; Simony sur- 
named Thasis; and Judasy surnamed Macca^ 
bans. 1 Mace. ii. 4. 

The tradition of the Orientals, related by 
Abulfarage, is, that the mother of the seven 
brethren, martyred under Antiochut Epiphanes, 
was called Asnmunah, or Shamunah, from the 
Hebrew Chashmanimy or Kashmenim, which 
signifies great men or princes ; given to the 
Maccabees, as to the princes of their nation. 
Hence the Greeks and the Latins formed the 
word Asmoneans. 

But whatever were the etymology of this 
name, it was given to Judas, son of Mattatbias, 
from whom it passed to his brothers Simon and 
Jonathan ; ana in genera!, to all, who under the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, signalized 
their zeal and constancy, in defence of the li- 
berty and religion of their country. Thus the 
seven brethren are called Maceahees, who 
sufiTered death with their mother, in defence of 
their law ; and the title jBooAs of the Maeeabees 
is given to those books which contatn dm his- 
tory of those times. It is also given (but cer- 
tainly very improperly) to die bem whiefa wes 
an account of tne persecution of Ptolemy I%ilo- 
pator, against the Jews of Egyp^ wlncli was 
several yean before the persecution of Antio- 
ebus Epipliaues, king of Syria. 

Maccabeus m applied efaiefiy to Judas Mac^ 
cabeui ; and this name when nkme, menus that 
general. Vide Jubas Maooabbos. 

For 
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For tlie eatal^gfiM of Mtneeabean or AtMontwn 
priaoeoy oUb tho CMBoiK>LOOicAii Tables. 

Tlw hirtory of the martyrdom of the aeren 
fcredirett of the MueeaJbwh A. M. 3^7, is rela* 
tedf 2 Macc. viL and more at larspe in the book 
of lAe Oocenmoni ofReaton. The martyrdom 
of Eleasar ie in I Macc. ti. 18. See Eleazar. 

The ancient Latin translation of the b(^k 
oo n ce m wy iho Oovenment of Rea»on^ which 
we shall mention presently under the name of 
the fourth book of the Maccabees, names the 
•STen brethren, 1. Maceahst^s* 2. Aher» 3. 
Margin. 4. Judaic 6. Achus* 6. Areth. 7. 
Jacob* They base other names in some ancient 
MSS. but the original Greek of the second and 
fonrtfa books of the Maccabees, makes no men- 
tion of them. Josephus and some others be- 
lieve they suffered at Jerusalem ; but it is much 
more likely it was at Antioch, where their tombs 
were dhewo in the time of St. Jerom, in loe. 
verbo Media ; and where was a church dedica- 
ted under their name, in the time of St. Austin, 
Serm. 1. de Mac^b* 

The first of the seven brethren having de- 
clared to the king, that he would die rather 
dian violate the law of God, was seized by the 
executioners, bad his tongue cut out, and the 
extremities of his hands and feet cut off, and 
the skin of bis head torn off. While yet alive, 
he was thrown into a burning pan, which was 
heating over a great fire. Thus it is told 2 
Macc. vii. 2, 7 ; rAe Oovemment of Reason de- 
clares, that the executioners having stripped off 
his dotbes, tied his hands behind bis back, and 
whipped him to pieces with scourges, without 
his sn swing the least sign of pain. Afterwards, 
they fixed him upon a wheel, where having his 
limbs broken to pieces, he expostulated with 
Antiochns, reproached him with bis barbarity, 
and insulted nim on the failure of all bis at- 
tempts. Then the executioners raising the 
wheel upon which be was extended, and light- 
ing a fire under it, consumed him thus by a new 
terture. He died exhorting bis brethren to 
shew the like constancy. 

The other brothers suffered also by the most 
cruel tortures the king could inflict : the parti- 
culars are too horrid to repeat ; and the varia- 
tioiis in the histoiy of them oetween the books of 
the Maeeahoes and ike Oovemment <f Reason, 
are of little importance and less entortaiument 
tothe reader. 

The mother of these holy martyrs snffersd 
death also. The secoad book of the Maccabees 
mfe aothiag by what means. But the book of 
ike Oovemment ifReaeom meations, that soam 
of Aatieehus’s atteodaats haviag suggested to 
this prince, that he ought to put her to death al- 


so, and to deal with her as he had dealt with 
her children ; she had no sooner heard these 
wor(k, but she cast herself into the fire, to pre- 
vent those minialera of cruelty from laying tneir 
hands on her. In some ancient manuscripts 
this holy woman is called Salome, or Salamonis : 
but her name is not found in any certain or au- 
thentic document. The church of Rome cele- 
brates these seven brethren, and their mother, 
August 1. They were the first, and for a long 
time the only martyrs of the Old Testament, in 
honour of whom altars and temples were set up; 
they are the only saints of that kind, for whom 
there remains an offloe or commemoration in the 
Roman Breviary. 

The Books op THE MACCABEES. There 
are four books of the Maccabees, of which the 
first two are canonical, and the other two apo- 
cryphal, in the church of Rome. [Among Fro- 
testants the first two are esteemed pretty good 
historical authority ; the last two are Tittle 
known : the third is sometimes seen among us : 
the fourth never.] In order of time, the third 
book of the Maccabees ought to be placed first, 
and the first to be placed third. 

The First Book of the Maccabees, was 
written originally in Hebrew, or in Syriac. The 
stylesand turn of expression proves this, as well 
as the title, mentioned by Origen, apud Euseh, 
lib. vi, cap.ult. — Sarhet sar^bane el, — Thescep^ 
tre of the prince of the children of Ood, or, tne 
sceptre of the rebels of the Lord. As if hinting 
that the Maccabees held the sceptre and go- 
vernment of the Lord in Israel, against all op- 
osers. Jerom says also, prolog. Oaleato, that 
e had found the first book of the Maccabees in 
Hebrew : but the Greek is now held for an ori- 
ginal. [It is remarkable that the Syrian Chris- 
tians in India, have all the four books of the 
Maccabees in Syriac^ but, though these have 
been examined by Mr. Yeates, in the copies at 
Cambridge, brought over by Dr, Bncbanan, yet 
evidence of their being the originals of the 
Greek we have, is wanting.] 

It is probable, this book might be composed 
from public memoirs, kept by the Jews, of re- 
markable occurrences among them. Judas 
Maccabeus made a collection ef them, 2 Macc. 
ii. 14. and Ibis first book towards the cendosion 
refers to the Memoirs ef John ^reanus, 
1 Macc. xvi. ult. which has induced eome to 
believe, that John Hireanm might be ha author. 

This book contains the history of forty years, 
from the reign of Anticehui Epif^nea, to the 
death of Simon the teb<mrieat ; A. M*iS29, to 
A M. 3839. ante A u. IW. Tbeauthor is un- 
known : he must have lived aHer the pontifi- 
cate of John Bkeamu, becauat ha onotea Me- 
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moini of hw governineDt. lo bii cbrondogicftl 
OompatatioiM be usee the Hebrew maniier of 
re^ooing, beraning at the month Nisant the 
i^t month Of Uie holy year ; whereas, the Sy- 
riani^ or the Greeks who reigned in Syria, be« 
^n it six months later, about the beginning of 
October. 

The Second Book of the Maccabees is an 
abridgment of a larger work, composed by one 
Jason, which contained the history of the perse- 
cutions of Epiplianes and Eupator against the 
Jews. The author of this abridgment is not 
known, and the entire work of Jason is not ex- 
tant. They were both Greeks, and followed the 
manner of reckoning of the Seleucidee, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Syriam, The last two 
chapters contain events under the reign of De- 
metrius Soter, successor of Antiochus iBupator; 
with such varieties of style, as render it doubt- 
ful whether they were written by the same au- 
thor as the rest of the work. This book con- 
tains the history of about fifteen years, from the 
execution of Heliodorus's commission to fetch 
away the treasures of the temple, to the victory 
of Judas Maccabseus over Nicanor ; from A. M. 
3828, to A. M. 3843, ante A. D. 157. 

At the beginning of this book are two letters ; 
one from the Jews of Jerusalem to those of 
Alexandria, to inform them of the celebration of 
the feast of purification, and of the dedication of 
the temple of Jerusalem, by Judas Maccabseus. 
The other from the senate of Jerusalem, and 
Judas to Aristobulus, preceptor to king Ptole- 
my, on the same subject. This last letter being 
written A. M. 3380, there is reason to believe, 
that the book itself was composed about that 
time, under tlic pontificate ot Hircanus. The 
elegance of style la this piece has induced some 
to ascribe it to Josephus or to Philo. Serrarius 
believed it was the work of Judas the Essenian, 
mentioned by Jos^hus, Leo Allatius conjec- 
tures, that Simon Maccabseus, brother of Judas, 
might be the author of it. But all this is very 
uncertain. 

The Third Book of the Maccabees. This 
book contains the history of the persecution of 
Ptolemy Philopater king of Egypt, against the 
Jews of his kingdom. This prince after his 
victory over Antiochus the Great, went to Jeru- 
salem, and offered ^crifices of thanksgiving in 
the temple of the Lord. But, afterwards, think- 
ing to enter tlie sanctuary, he was hindered by 
the priests and people. Persisting in his de- 
sign^ he was struck down to the ground, by a 
divine power; so that not beit|g able to stir, 
they were pbliged to carry him away. After 
his return to Egypt, his resentment broke out 
against the Jews, who were very numerous in 


that countiy. He endeavoured to make tfaeia 
forsake their religion ; but not being able tone* 
compjish that, Im assembled them at Alexan- 
dria, and shut them up in the Hippodrome, that 
they might be trod to death bv his elephants. 
God delivered them from this danger, by ^ns* 
ing the king to forget the orders be had given. 
Afterwards, God sent two angels to thek assist- 
ance, which so terrified the king, that he ho- 
nourably dismissed them. A. M. 3787, ante 
A. D.217. 

The name of the third of the Moiccahece ban 
been given to this book improperly enough, 
since it has no relation to Judas Maccabeus, or 
to any of bis brethren, nor to the persecutions 
of Antiochus Epipbaues king of Syria; the 
story related happened in Egypt, fifty years be- 
fore the persecution of Epipbanes. Josephus 
in his history makes no mention of this persecu- 
tion; he just speaks of it in his first book 
against Appion ; but what be says of it, agrees 
very little with what we read in this third book 
of the Maccabees, f 

The Greeks and Latins reject this book as 
apocryphal. The ancient Latin writers no 
where quote it, as I remember, and do not seem 
to have known it. But it was known to the 
Greeks. Athanasius in his Synopsis, and Nice^ 
phorus at the end of his Chronology, place this 
among controverted books, as well as the two 
first books of the Maccabees : Grotius believes 
it was written after the two first books, and 
shortly after the book of Ecclesiasticus ; which 
is the reason it bad the name of the third book 
of the Maccabees, 

The Fourth Book of the Maccabees is so 
uncommon among the Latins, that we do not 
clearly know what it is. In the ancient Greek 
manuscripts of the bible, and in some Greek 
editions, we find the book concerning the Cro- 
vernment of Reason^ ascribed to Josephus, 
placed after the first three books of the iHfaoco- 
bees. But the learned have much doubted whe- 
ther this were the book known to the ancients, 
as the fourth book of the Maccabees, However, 
several manuscripts, and some printed Greek 
bibles, call it so. Philostratus, Eusebius, and 
Jerom, knew the book of the Government of 
Reason t and ascribed it to Josephus, by the 
name of the book of the Maccabees, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Ambrose, and Cbrysostomi in the 
characters they have given of the seven itfae- 
cmbeeSf and of old Eleazar, have plainly foUovTed 
what are find in this book. Marinus Victorinas 
African us, who taught rhetoric at Home under 
the emperor Constantius, in his poem of the 
Maccaoeesi appears also to have hod this hook 
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Imfore him* [In tiie Indian-Syriac copy, it it 
Htcribed to Jodppon : i. e* Jo$€phus,2 

The anthor haa enfant and adorned the 
liiatory of tlie bolv old man Eleazar, and of the 
aoren brotbera the Maecabeest who suffered 
maf^mion at Antioch with their mother, as re- 
liUed 2 Macc. ri. Tii. One tnigfht suspect this 
pieoe to be a fragment of Jason’s performance, 
nefore it Was abridged, if the author had not 
prefixed a long preface, which shews that this 
IS a separate and independent work. He sup- 
poses that the scene of the martyrdom of the 
seven brethren was at Jerusalem. He says 
that Apollonius, governor of Syria and Phoeni- 
cia, was sent to Jerusalem by king Seleucus 
Nicator, to take away the treasures from the 
temple; whereas the true history informs us, 
that it was Heliodorus who was sent for this 
purpose by Seleucus Pbilopator. This work is 
found among the works of Josephus, and it bears 
his name in the printed books, and in several 
manuscripts. But 1 can hardly believe him to 
be the author; net only because of the difibr- 
ence of style, but also because of the accounts 
of certain facts differing from Josephus, in seve- 
ral passages of his history. 

MACEDONIA, MaKt^ovla, adoration^ pros^ 
tratioHf according to the Hebrew ; but eleva-- 
tedf eMinent ,• from the Greek /uaiccSvdc* 

or eminent. Perhaps “ the heights ;** 
or the mountainous district. 

A kingdom, 1 Macc. i. 1, 

A province, Acts xvi. 9. xix. 29.] 

MACEDONIA, a kingdom of Greece, having 
Thrace to the north, Thessaly south, Epirus 
west, and the iEgeean sea east. We believe 
that Macedonia was peopled by Kittim, son of 
Javan, Gen. x. 4. and that by Kittim in the He- 
brew text, Macedonia is to be understood. Sec 
Chittim and Kittim. 

Alexander the Great, son of Philip, king of 
Macedonia^ having conquered Asia, and sub- 
verted the Persian empire, the name of the ilfa- 
cedonians became very famous throughout the 
east ; and is often given to the Greeks, the suc- 
cessors of Alexander in the monarchy. Esther 
Apoc, xvi. 10, 14. and 2 Macc. viii.^fO. And in 
like manner the name of Greeks is often put for 
the MacedonianSf 2 Macc. iv. 96, 

St. Paul being invited by the angel of this 
province, (say some) which appeared to him at 
Troas, to preach the gospel in Macedonia^ con- 
cluded that God had called him to that country; 
and the success that attended bis preaching 
there, confirmed him in his opinion. There he 
founded the churches of Tbessdonica and Phi- 
lippi, and had the satisfactiou of seeing them 
fiounshing, and abounding in spiritnal gifts and 
graces. Acts xvi. 9, Ac. A. D. 55. 


[Afocedbnta is certainly comprehended under 
the term CAtlttm, by which the prophet Daniel 
describes Greece in general ; but, as his sub- 
ject bas special reference to the leader of the 
expedition against Persia, Alexander the Great, 
who was king of Macedon^ it is of great conse- 

3 uence that toe symbol by which this power is 
escribed, should be proved to be that proper 
to Macedonia: for, if Macedonia bad no such 
emblem belonging to it, but this emblem must 
be appropriated to another kingdom, we must 
certainly look to that kingdom for a fulfilment 
of the prophecy ; which would be contrary to 
the trutli or history, and would produce ineittn- 
cable confusion. See the Plates: Medals or 
Macedonia.] 

MAC£DC)NIAN. In the apociypfaal books 
written in Greek, this word is sometimes used 
as an appellative, for an enemy to the Jews. 
Thus in the additions to the book of Esther, it 
is said, Haman was a Macedonian by nation 
and inclination, [or, party ,*] that he was desi- 
rous to transfer the empire of the Persians to 
the Macedonians ; i. e. to the greatest enemies 
of the state, taking matters as they were when 
these additions were written, which was evi- 
dently after the overthrow of the Persian em- 
pire by Alexander the Great. For before his 
time the Macedonians gave but little umbrage 
to the Persians ; and in the time of Esther and 
Mordecai, they were not much feared at Shu- 
sban. [This looks very like a mark of late 
and ill conceived suppositious history; which 
therefore should not oe received without mneh 
qualification. See Alexander the Great.] 
MAC HABRA. General of the Roman forces 
in the aridy of Marc Anthony ; was sent to as- 
sist Herod against Antigonus, with two legions 
and a thousand horse. But being corrupted 
by Antigonus, he not only declined to assist 
Herod, but joined bis troops to those of his ene- 
my. Yet Antigonus did not trust him, but the 
contrary. This so exasperated Machceraf that 
be retired to Emmaus, and put to the sword ail 
the Jews whom be found in bis march. After 
this be took part with Herod, and, joining his 
own troops to those commanded by foeeph, He- 
rod’s brother, they made war together against 
Antigonus, Joseph. Antiq, lib, xiv. cap, 27. 
A. M. S965, ante A. D. 89. • 

MACHBANAI, Maj^/Sovt* sny son^ 

poor, or miserable ; from *^30 maeac, misery ^ po-> 
verty, p ben, a son, and * i, my : otherwise, po- 
verty of the understanding, or of the building ; 
from *)30 macac, poverty, and nn bamhf to 
build, or nso binah, wnder standing, [Syriac, 
bond,! A valiant man in David’s army, 
lChr.xii.l8. 

MACHBENAH, 
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MACHB£iNAH» niDDD, Ma^^va» heating of* 
the underetanding^ or of the h\ulddng ; from nfl 
banaht or bmah : or the humiliation^ the po^ 
^ty of the daughter. Son of Sbevab» and fa- 
ther or Gibea, 1 Cbr. ii. 49. 

{Poverty i or stroke of his son ; or poverty , 
or stroke qf understanding ^ or of buildingm 
The name of a place, (perhaps) 1 Cbr. ii. 49. 
Thought to be tne same as Cabhon, the chain; 
a city of Jodah, Josb. xv. 40.] 

MACIl£RUS,or MAGHERONTE,acityand fort 
beyond Jordan, in the tribe of Reuben, north 
and east of the lake Asphaltites, two or three 
leagues from Jordan, and not far from where 
that river discharges itself into the Dead Sea. 
This castle had been fortified by the Asmoneans. 
Gabinius demolished it, and Aristobulus forti- 
fied it anew. Herod the Great made it much 
stronger than before. Either here, or in the 
neighbourhood, was a spring of hot waters, very 
salutaiT. John the Baptist was imprisoned, and 
beheaded at Machwrus, by order of Herod An- 
tipas. Joseph. Antiq. lib, xiv. cap, 10. 

MACHI, OO, he that strikes^ or is poor and 
miserable. Father of Gue],ofGad. Num.xiii. 15. 

MACHINES OF War; proper for besieging 
cities and fortresses, are of late invention, in 
respect of early antiquity. They are not men- 
tioned in Homer ; and Diodorus Siculus ob- 
aerves, lib, ii. p. 80, that Sardanapalus, king of 
Assyria, sustained a siege of seven years in Ni- 
neveh, because at that time machines fit for de- 
molishing and taking cities, wore not invented. 
But about the same time we read, that Uzziah 
king of Judah, had stored up in his niagmines, 
** shields, and spears, and helmets, habergeons, 
and bows, and sfmgs, to cast stones.*’^ And that 
he made in Jerusalem engines invented by cun- 
ning men, to be on the towers, and upon the 
bulwarks, to shoot arrows and great stones with- 
al ; and his name spread far abroad, for he was 
marvellously helped till be was strong. 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 14, 16. Here we see perhaps the first in- 
jitance of Machines of war ; or at least, of a col- 
lected armory of them. [Or, of cunning men/’ 
who devoted their talents to this invention.] 
About seventy years after, A. M. 3416, and 
3419, in the sieges of Tyre and Jerusalem, Ne- 
buchadnezzar used battering rams and slings. 
The Hebrew car, ns, Ezek. iv. I, xxi. 22. 
in Greek Kpeoc krios^ which scripture uses to 
express this machine, signifies a real ram ; by 
metaphor, a machine with which they batter- 
ed down gates, and walls of cities. Ezekiel, 
xxvi. 8, 9, speaking of the siege of Tyre by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, alludes to the ancient manner of 
besieging places. **He shall slay with the 
cword thy daughters in the field, and he shall 


make a fort against thee, and cast a mount 
against thee, and lift up the buckler agatuat 
thee. And he shall set enaigpM of war agalnat 
Uiy walls, and with his axes he shall break dtnrn 
thy towers.’* 

When the ancients besieged a tdace, they «•«- 
ally surrounded it with mounos, towers, and 
trenches, that the besieged might neither make 
sdlies, nor receive succours from without. To 
lift up the buckler may intimate what the Ro- 
mans called facere testudinem, to make a tor- 
toise ; when they caused their soldiers to close 
each other to join their bucklers, in the form of 
a tortoise, in order to sap the walls, to beat down 
ates, or to burn them. The engines of war 
ere mentioned, or machines of cords, were the 
Balistee or Catapultee, used for casting stones or 
darts; or great hooks fastened to cords, and 
thrown on the tops of walls, to tear them down. 
Of these iron hooks or fangs, may be under- 
stood 2 Sam. xvii..l3. If he be got into a city 
then shall all Israel bring ropes to that city, and 
we will draw it into the river, until there be not 
one small stone found there.” See the Platbs : 
Warlike Implements and Crow. 

MACHIR, he that sells, or that knows ; 
from nsD macarf {he who was sold ?] 

I. MACHIR, son of Manasseb, and grandson 
of Joseph ; chief of the family of the Mackirites, 
Numb. XX vi. 29. His sons were Peresh and 
Sberesh, his daughter married Hezron of Judah. 
She was mother to Segub, and grandmother to 
Jair. 1 Cbron. ii. 21, 22. vii. 16. 

II. Machir, son of Ammiel, of Lodebar, with 
whom Mepbibosbeth was brought up, 2 Sam, 
ix. 5. xvii. 27. 

[MACHMETHAH, gift of the poor, or of 
the striker ; otherwise, death of the striker, or 
of the humble, or, the place of hiding, ; a lurking 
hole, Josb. xvi. 6. xvii. 7. A town in the con- 
fines of Ephraim and Manasseb.] 

MACHNADEBAI, poor: otherwise, 

he that strikes: from "]3D macac,poor, and na- 
ca, that strikes: otherwise, the prin^, or he 
that vows, or that acts of his own motion ; from 
313 nadab, that acts voluntarily, or that vows 
and makes a present; or from 3^3 nadib, a prince, 
Ezra X. 40. 

MACTESH,ttrn 3 D,yate-tootk, mortur, pestle. 
See Lehi, and Samson. 

MACHPELAH, or Machpela, nVeap, signi- 
fies double; the Vulgate takes it tu this s^ae, 
peaking of the cave that Abr^am bought of 
Ephron, wherein to bury bis wife Sarah. Geu. 
xxiii. 9. But otbera with more probability think, 
that in this place Mmehpolak ia the name of the 
plain wherein this cave was aitualed, « The 
cave which ia at Maekpekth aud vmnm 17, 
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tW field of fiphron, whicli wee in Maekpeldk ; 
fee tile Eogtleb tranelation.] A pemm of skill 
in the Arabic has informed iia, that in that lan- 
guage Maehpeiak aignrfiea «Ant or foalied 
up. He believes that the cave called Mackpe- 
iaht was a tomb bewn into a rock> and closed up, 
or walled op, that no one might enter therein, 
or that thieves might not make it a retreat; or 
that it might not be violated or propbaned. 
Tombs thus shat or walled up, are still used in 
the easi. This conjecture is at least very pro- 
bable ; so that it might be translated, tlie cave 
that was shut im,’* instead of the cave of Afac/i- 
pelah. Vide Fraomcnts, Nos. CCX. CCXI. 
CCCCLXXXVIII. Plates; Gates or Hades, 
and Tombs. 

MACRON, MdioMifv, talL 1 Macc. iii> 38. 

[MAD, MADNESS. Insanity, or depriva- 
tion of reason : medically defined to be delirium 
without fever,, Our LfOrd cured by his word, se- 
veral who were deprived of the exercise of their 
rational powers : and the circumstances of their 
histories prove, that there could neither be mis- 
take nor collusion respecting them. How far 
madness may be allied to, or connected with, de- 
moniacal possession, is a very intricate inquiry ; 
and whether in the present day, (as perhaps an- 
ciently,) evil spirits may not take advantage 
from distemperature of the ^dily frame, to aug- 
ment evils endured by the patient, is more than 
may be afiirmed, though tne idea seems to be 
not absolutely rvpugnant to reason. Neverthe- 
less, what may he is probably different on most 
in^iries from what we can prove really is. 

The epithet mod, is applied to several des- 
criptions of persons in Scripture; as 1. to one 
deprived of reason, Acts xxvi. 24. 1 Cor. xiv. 
23.«-»2. To one whose reason is depraved, and 
over-ruled by the fury of his angry passions, 
Acts xxvi. 11.— 3. To one whose miuu is per- 
plexed and bewildered, so disturbed that he 
acts in an uncertain, extravagant, irregular man- 
ner, Deut. xxviii. 34. Eccl. vii. 7. — 4. To one 
who is infatuated by the vehemence of his de- 
sires after idols, and vanities, Jer. 1. 38.— or 
6. after folly, deceit, and falsehood, Hosea ix. 7*3 

[Madnbss, DuoidCs ^ 1 Sam. xxi. 13. Some 
persons have supposed that this was not a feign- 
ed madness in David, but a real epilepsy^ ovTal- 
fog sickness, with which he was afllicted ; and 
it must be owned the LXX. use words which 
strongly indicate this sense. It is urged in sup- 
|ioit of this opinion, that the troubles which Da- 
rid underwent might very naturally weaken 
his coDstitulienal strength ; and that the ibrce 
h e sn ared in being obliged to seek shelter in 
efbrs^ coart, womd disturb hb imagination in 
the hyhest degp*ee. We do not determine this 
question; we only state it.] 
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rMADNESs, Nehuekadnetzar*s. See his Art^ 
de, adjn.’} 

MADAI, ’*TO,sieiis«re; from no mad^ measure: 
otherwise, coveting^ or clothes. 

MADAI, third son of Japheth, Gen. x.2. It 
is commonly thought he was father of the Medes; 
but, beside that Media is too distant from the 
other countries peopled by Japheth ; it camiot 
be comprehended under the name of The Isles 
of the Gentilesy which were allotted to the 
sons of Japheth. These reasons have induced 
some learned men to suggest, that Madai was 
father of the Macedonians. Macedonia was 
otherwise called JEmathiaf as if from the Heb. 
or Greek Ei, an island, and Madai ; q. d. the isle 
of Madaiy HD insula Madaiy Aia MaSat : 

Near this country is mentioned a P®opj« 

called M(Bdi or Madi. Aristotle, de MiraoU. 
Ptolemy, cap. xi. tab. 9, Eutop. also, in Mace* 
donia,a king called Medus. 

The name Media given to the country beyond 
the Euphrates, seems not to be more ancient 
than Medeat or the voyage of Jason to Colchis. 
8ee Medes, also Macedonia, and the Plates, 
Medals of Macedonia. 

MADMANNAH, nJDlO, measure of number; 
from ID mady measurey and n)D manahy to num- 
ber: othevrdncy preparation of clothing; from 
nSD manahy preparationy and *tD mady clothinoy 
or covering : otnerwise, dung ; from rwtariD muS- 
menah : or ordure ; from pi domen. 

1. MADMANNAH, or Madmenaky son of 
Shaapb, 1 Cbr. ii. 49. 

H. M ADM anna H, or Medemeney a city of Si- 
meon. (Josh. XV. 31.) first given to Judah ; it 
was very far south in Judah. Eusebius places 
it towards Gaza. See Isaiah x. 31. 1 Chr. li. 49. 

[3. The JakeSy or Dunghill : a city of Moab, 
Jer. xlviii. 2.] 

MADON, ]nD, processy dispute ; see Maban : 
otherwise, his measure; from no mady measure ; 
and the pronoun ] an, hisy or theirs. 

MADON, a city of Canaan. Jobab, king of 
Madony confederated with Jabin, king of Hazor, 
and others, against Joshua ; but was taken and 
killed, and his city destroyed. The situation of 
Madon 'xs unknown, it is mentioned only Josh xi. 
1. xii. 19. I believe the true reading is Marony 
instead of Madon; we know a place called Afo- 
roma in Syria, about thirty miles from Antioofa, 
north of Mount Libanos. 

MAGBISH, heiahty eminmce; from 

gabish. Of his children 166 returned from the 
captivity. Ezr. ii. 30. 1 Ezdr. v. 21. Probably, 
*^the same as the Persian name Megahyses. 

MAGDALA, MaySoXo, towery ot greatness ; 
according to the Henrew. 

{Magdala was not far from Tiberias ; it is 

sometimes 
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•oraetimet called, by the Jews, Magdala of Oa- 
danu From benee, probably, Mary of Magdu- 
la^ or Mary the McLgdalenef was named, Mattb. 
xxviii. 1. Luke viii. 2J 
MAGDALEN, MayoaXtrvf?, tower : from VlJD 
migdai: otherwise, grand, elevated, magniji^ 
t^ent ; from bXi gadol ; in Syriac, curling ; from 
'm^gadal, to curl. See Mary Magdalen. 

MA6DIEL, ^xnaD, who publishes, or pro^ 
claims God ; from higgid, who proclaims, 
and Vk el, God ; or,^h£tVs of God, or God is the 
most precious thing I have ; from *7JD meged, 

L MAGDIEL, five miles from Dora, toward 
Ptolemais. We think it to be Megiddo or 
Maqdolos, 

ll. Magdiel, prince of the Idumeans: suc- 
ceeded Mibzar. Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

MAGDOLOS, mentioned by Herodotus, lib, 
ii. cap, 169. probably the Meqiddo of 2 King's 
xxiii. 29, 30. 

MAGED, Ma#c^, a press ; from ru gath. A 
city beyond Jordan, taken by Judas Maccabeeus, 
1 Mac. V. 36. Maked in the Greek is probably 
the same as Maucath, n^yD. Comp. Josh. xiii. 
13. 

TMAGETH, wine-press, or liquefaction, 

: A ci^ of Gilead, 1 Macc. v.l 

MAUED AN, or Majedan. Maiedan may sig- 
nify the waters of Dan, See Dalmanutha. 

MAGI, Mdyo(, interpreters of sacred myste- 
ries, Others think this word is Persian. The 
Hebrew may signify, those who inspire fear or 
discouragement; from jio to be discouraged, to 
melt away : or, deriving it from run hagah, to 
meditate, those who apply themselves to the stu- 
dy of holy things. 

\mag seems to be a Chaldean word, import- 
ing the wise, rather by study and reflection than 
by natural talent: one learned in divine and 
human things: afterwards, by abuse of the 
term (in consequence, no doubt, of mere pre- 
tenders to science being frequently detected) it 
came to signify a fortune-teller, a quack, a con- 
jurer: one who practices evil arts.J 

MAQJ, or Magians. The Magi of Persia 
are worshippers of fire, and disciples of Zoroas- 
ter, whom tb^ confound with Abraham, fas has 
been said.] They have three books, whi^ con- 
tain the whole of their religion. These they 
call Zend, Pazend, and Abesta, Bibl, Orient, 
arUAbesta^^al, They ascribe them to Abraham, 
Abesta is a commentary on the other two. The 
Magi nay, that Abraham read books in the midst 
of the furnape, into which Nimrod ordpfed him 
io be thrown. Following their master, Zoroas-. 
ter, they maintain the existence of two princi- 
ples ; one of good, which they call Oromazd, the 
guthor pf gtm ; apd the other of evil, named 


Aherman, the author of evil. They worship 
ftne; in temples called Atesch-kana or Atesch^ 
hade ; i, e, the bouse of fire, where they pare- 
fally maintain the flame. There were formerly 
many of these buildings on the mountain AUkhte, 
in the province of Adberbi^an, (Media.) To 
fire they give the name of bob, q. pari, bmuse 
they acknowledge this element as the prin- 
ciple of all things ; which system was embraced 
by Anaxagoras among the (Greeks. 

The Magi observe a mysterious and religious 
silence, when they wash or eat, having first said 
certain words. Pythagoras, very likely, might 
imitate this silence of the Magi ; as well as their 
reverence for fire, which he inculcated on his 
disciples. To every month of the year, to eve- 
ry day, to every star, to mountains, mines, wa- 
ters, trees, they ascribe particular genii, angels, 
created before man, who sinned by infidelity 
and disobedience, and therefore were confined 
to what they call the country of Genii, not un- 
like to our notiofis of Fairy-Land, (See Zo- 
roaster.) The three books which the Guebres, 
or fire-worshippers, ascribe to Abraham, but 
which really belong to Ibrahim Zerdoust ( Zo^ 
roaster,) are very rare, and little known, be- 
cause the Guebres keep them religiously secret 
among themselves. They are written in the an- 
cient Persian language. 

Some think the word Magi signifies a man 
whose ears are cut oflf'. And indeed, in the lan- 
guage tiien used in Persia, Mige-gusch bad that 
signification, at the time when the false Smerdis, 
one of the Magi, usurped the throne of Cyrus. 
That usurper bad no ears, and by that token be 
was discovered. The Magi went by another 
name before, and their reputation was very great 
in Persia ; but was diminished by this accident 
of Smerdis. 

These philosophers represented the good 
principle by light, the evd principle by oark-^ 
ness ; they owned both as gods, and addressed 
prayers and adorations to both : yet they were 
divided in their opinion, because some thought 
both had existed from eternity; others, that 
only the good principle was eternal, and the 
evil one was created : as we believe, the devil to 
be a creature, fallen from his original dignity. 

These two principles, say the;^, are in contn 
nual opposition, and will so continue to the end)|r 
of the world, when the good principle will pre- 
vail ; after which, each will have his own dis- 
tinct w^d ; the good will reign with all good 
people^ and the bad with all me wicked. The 
Magi ^^d divine honours to light, to the sun, 
to me consecrated fire in their temnles, and 
even to the fire in their hdoseSf Ftd, Th. i^de 
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JSfitf. ReH^.veier, Pmar, Hettinger, JSuL 
Orient, lib. ir. cap. 8, Ac. See Persia. 

On the contnury, the Magi held darkness in 
the matest horror ; this they considered as the 
symM of the erti principle, as we do the devil. 
In their writings, when they found the name 
.^Acrman, (the evil principle) they wrote it 
backwards ; and when Xerxes heard that the 
Athenians had banished Themistocles, he di- 
rected his prayer to this evil deity, (not to Oro- 
mazdeSf or the good God) beseeching him to 
inspire bis enemies always with the resolution, 
of driving out all brave men from among them. 
Plutarch, tn ThemUtoeles. 

Such were the ancient Magi of the Persians ; 
and such are still the Gyebres, or worshippers 
of hre, among the Persians and Indians. 

Addition. 

[The principles of the most ancient Magu 
thuiigh still imperfectly known, have been lately 
communicated to Europe in several translations 
from the works of their sect, obtained from its 
adherents in India. Among these the most 
considerable is the Zend-AvestOy attributed to 
Zoroaster; translated into French by M. An- 
quetil I)u Perron, 4to,3 vols. Paris, 1771. That 
this is really the work of the most ancient Zoro- 
asier, and therefore of the Magu it would be 
ditiicult to prove ; but it contains the prayers, 
ceremonies, and maxims of those who now call 
themselves his disciples, in India. It has some 
traces of ancient simplicity and superstition ; 
but, interpolated with much later and burden* 
aoiiie additions and amplifications. 

More recently has been published at Bombay, 
1818, by Mulla Firiiz bin Kaus, the learned 
«'li ief priest of the Parsee religion at Bombay, 
** The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the an- 
cient Persian Prophets, with an English trans- 
lation.” It is written in a dialect now wholly 
extinct ; and would have been unintelligible, 
but for the fortunate circumstance of being at- 
tended with a Persian translation and glossary. 
Among these writings is one attributed to Zoro- 
aster, who stands here as the thirteenth in or- 
der. The last is the fifth Sasan, who lived in the 
time of Khosroo Parvezy who was contempora- 
ry with the Emperor Heraclius ; and died only 
nine ^ears before the destruction of the ancient 
Persian monarchy. No account is given of the 
times of the other prophets, whose works 
precede* 

The doctrines inculcated in these writings 
are — the Eternity and self-existence of the Su- 
pnnie Deity; who created another intelligence, 
who made the worlds, who made several hea- 
vens, and gave to each a soul, and a body, also 
VoL. n. Part XVllI. Edit. IV. 


the stars (the planets, and the fixed stars, called 
$l<nc»moving stars) ^thot the elements, meteoiH, 
Ac. have each its guardian angel ; — that ip a 
former state ferocious animals have been guilty 
of crimes, for which they now suffer punish- 
ment, in being bunted, Ac. and that men who 
now commit crimes, will be punished by becom- 
ing such, or like, animals, or vegetables, or mi- 
nerals: « And meet with due retribution, says 
his Commentator, till in some way their guilt is 
removed : whether at the first time, or the se- 
cond time, or the tenth, or the hundredth time.” 
But, the text also says, " If a man be possessed 
of excellent knowledge, yet follow a wicked 
course of action, when this vile body is dissol- 
ved, he doth not get another elemental body, 
nor doth his soul get admittance into the upper 
abode, but his evil dispositions becoming nis 
tormentors, assume the form of burning fire, of 
freezing snow, of serpents, dragons, and the 
like, and inflict punisiiment on him. And fiir 
from the happy anode, and from Mezd&in (God) 
and the ongels, and from a material body, he 
broileth in tormentinj? flames : and this is the 
most horrible stage of liell.” The ineffable at- 
tributes of Deity are emphatically celebrated 
in these works; which contain much laudable 
theism, but, little or nothing of rites and cere- 
monies. They direct that prayer be made to 
light, or fire, not as being themselves deities, 
but, as conveying the sacrifice to divine intel- 
ligences,] 

MAGI, or Wise-men, who came to adore Je- 
sus Christ at Bethlehem, Matt. ii. 1. Many 
questions have been started concerning these 
Magi, Who they were? Whence they came ? 
How many there were ? At what time they ar- 
rived at Jerusalem ? And what was the star 
that appeared to them ? 

I. It is commonly thought, these Magi were 
philosophers, who bad the knowledge of future 
events, and whose chief study was astronomy. 
That those who came to worship Jesus Christ 
were disciples and descendants of Balaam, who 
had prophecied several ages before, ** of a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel,” 
Numb. xxiv. 17. This opinion is founded on 
Scripture, which says, ** wise men came from 
the East,” (from Arabia Deierta, or from Afe- 
eopotumioy which the sacred authors express by 
the word JSast.J Balaam himself says, ne came 
from Aram, out of the mountaine of the East, 
i. e. from the city of Pethora, on the Euphrates, 
Numb, xxiii. 7. Isaiah, spraking of Abraham’s 
coming into the Laud of JPromise, says, who 
brought the just man from the E^t,” 1 Kings 
iv« SO. Isaiah xlix. 7. Obadiah vi. 8. 

Kedem, and the Maps of Canaan. 
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n. The Arabians, Idamaeans, Chaldceans, all 
eastern people in respect of Judere, ralued them> 
set <768 on their wisdom. The name of Magus 
in those countries signified a philosopher, a 
man who studied wisdom. Tertullian, eonL 
Jnddeost et fib, iii. contra Marcion, Justin Mar- 
iyr. Dial, cont, Tryph, Epiphanius, Emtom, 
fidei Cat hoi, and among the moderns, Tostot, 
Mariana, Barradius, Grotius, Cornelius 4 lapidc, 
and others, suppose the Magi came from be- 

? 'ond the Euphrates, or from Mesopotamia, i, e. 
rom the east of Judma. But some pretend that 
the Magi came from Persia, or from Armenia ; 
or from Africa, or from Ethiopia : or from the 
three several parts of the world, Asia, Africa, 
and Europe! 

III. Some of the ancient fathers seem to have 
thought, that the Magi were three in number, 
and that they were Kings. Tertullian wishes 
zealously to maintain titeir royalty, but his 
proofs are insufficient. He supposes that the 
Orientals had commonly Magi for their king^, 
which is far from certain. St. Ambrose, or ra- 
ther Casarius of Arles, gives them the title of 
kings; but it is suspected that this word has 
been foisted into the text, serm, 131), in Append, 
tom, 5, S, Aug, not?, edit, St. Cyprian is quoted 
in a sermon on baptism, as saying they were 
kings ; but this sermon belongs to an abbot of 
Bonnevalle, named Arnold, who lived in the 
time of St. Bernard. Ser, ii. de sept, Cardin, 
Operihus, Pascliasius Kadbertus, wfio lived in 
the ninth century, in the abbey of Corbie, affirms 
that nobody acquainted with profane history, 
can be ignorant that the Magi were kings. 
Lastly, Tneophylact, on Matt. ii. among the 
Greets^ has expressly contended that they w'ere 
kings. This is all that has been delivered by 
the ancients with any assurance ; as to the mo- 
derns, their authority can be of no moment, in 
a matter of this nature. What has contributed 
most to give the Magi the title of kings, is 
Psalm Ixxii. 10. “ The kings of Tarshish and 
of the isles, shall bring presents ; the kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts." [We believe, 
that in the most ancient pictures of the Magi 
have no signs of royalty annexed to them.] 

IV. Opinions are equally divided as to the 
profession of the Magi, Some have imagined, 
that they exercised curious, and even diabolical, 
arts of divination, judicial astrology, and in- 
chantment. The ancient ** Gospel of the Infan. 

of our Saviour, calls them disciples of 
icroaster. Others form a more favourable 
opinion, thinking their magic natural and law. 
fttl. Epiphanius believes that they were of the 
race of Abraham and Keturah. Abbot Rupert 
calls them prophets and inspired persons. Ori- 


gan, lib, i. contra Celsum, iniagpBe^ that dCe 
Magi having perceived by their mi^cal opera- 
tions, that the power of the devil was much 
weakened, they were inquisitive to discover the 
cause of it; and observing at the same time a 
new star in the heavens, they judged it was that 

P redicted by Balaam, which was to mark the 
irth of a new king of Israel. This made them 
resolve to seek him, to pay him adoration. Basil, 
de human, Christ, gen, and Ambrose, in Luc, lib, 
ii. have pretty nearly the same thoughts. Jerom 
On Isaiah xix. says, that they had learned from 
demons, or rather from the prophecy of Balaam, 
that Christ was bom ; and Tertullian seems to 
say, that they found out the birth of the Mes- 
siah by astrology, since (as be maintains) this 
science was allowed till the time of Christ, but 
afterwards was forbidden, that no one thence- 
forward might take upon him to calculate nati- 
vities ^ the stars, 

V. The number of the Magi has long been 
fixed to three. Leo supposes it in several places: 
Ceesarius affirms it. The same is said in two 
sermons, formerly ascribed to St. Austin, but 
one of which is Leo’s, and the other is fbund 
under the name of Eusebius Einesius. Bede, 
abbot Rupert, and after them a multitude of 
commentators, say the same. This opinion 
seems chiefly to be founded on the three sorts 
of presents mentioned in the gospel : gold, 
myrrh, and frankincense. Their names are said 
to have been Caspar^ Melchior, and Balthazar ; 
but these names were unknown to antiquity, as 
well as other names given them in some wri- 
tings, which are modern enough. As likewise 
the Greek names, Apelliiis, Amerius, and Z>o- 
mascus; or the Heorew Magalat, Galgalat, 
Saraim : or A tor, Sato, Paratoras, 

The author of the imperfect work on Mat- 
thew, (Homil, ii.) quotes ancient apocr}iphal 
books, which bear the name of Seth ; these say, 
that the Magi were twelve in number, chosen 
Out of their nation, and succeeding each other 
from father to son, for several ages, to observe 
the moment of the appearance of the star, fore- 
told by Balaam. For this purpose they used to 
ascend a mountain, whence tWy observed the 
rising of the stars. At last the star appeared to 
them, having a young child in the middle of it. 
and a cross over it. The child spoke to them, 
and bid them go into Judeea. St. Thomas went 
into Persia, and there instructed and baptized 
the Magi ; after which they preached the gos- 
pel with him : and suffered martyrdom in a city 
of Arabia. The author of the common Gloss 
contents himself with saying there were several 
Magi, The Armenians maintain that they 
preached and suffered in their country, €bar- 
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to Pernoy tom, iiu Tbe spOTernor 
of ArmeBia Bent word to king St. Lewn of 
Fraacey that they came from Tangat, ia Arme- 
nia, SphUe^ tom. rii. p. 217. Aa« 1249. [The 
Chaldeaa CbnatmiMi have a traditioii that the 
Moffi preached In their country : one of them ia 
called Ckeoady or tko ChaldooHy by some wri- 
ters; but the whole is without authority.] 

VI. The time which the Mapi took in their 
journey to Judaea, has much exercised ebrono- 
logert. Those who suppose they came from the 
remotest parts of Persia, allow them two years 
for the journey ; supposing tbe star appeared to 
them two years h^ore the birth of our Saviour. 
Tbe text is someth in^ favourable to them. Matt, 
if. 16, saying that Herod slew the children of 
Bethlehem, mia two years old and under, ac- 
cording to the time that the Ma^i bad shewed 
him. Others believe, diat departing from home 
at the time of our Saviour*s birth, they did not 
am VO at Betlilehem till two years q/ler. Others 
make them set out at our Saviour’s birth, and 
arrive at Bethlehem thirteen days after, supply- 
ing them with swift dromedaries for greater 
speed. Some believed that the star appeared 
from the tune of the conception of Joun the 
Baptist, or from that of Christ. Most have 
agreed that their arrival at Bethlehem should 
be oil the thirteenth day from our Lord’s birth. 
If they came from the blanks of the Euphrates, 
1 believe they nnght arrive at Jerusalem in less 
than twenty days, crossing Arabia Deserta on 
camels, as the common way of travelling. From 
the Enphrates to Jerusalem, is two hundred 
leagues. 

VIL As to the Star that appeared to the 
: some ancient authors asserted, that it 
was a new star purposely created, to declare 
the birth of the Messiah. Origen in his first book 
against Celsus, also Maldonatus, and Grotius, 
take k for a kmd of comet, which appeared pre- 
ternaturally in the air. Lightfoot thinks, that 
the same light which appeared to the shep- 
herds near Bethlehem, might also be visible 
afar off* to the Miiqu hanging over Judeea, and 
so guide them, (^hers mink it was an angel 
clothed with a Inmmous body in form of a star, 
who taking his coarse toward Judeea^ deter- 
mined the T\faifi to follow him. The author of 
the treatise Jle Mtrahilibus Saotee Scripturwy 
published in St. Austin’s name, assures us, that 
some writers believed this star was the Holy 
Ghost, which appeared to the Mam under the 
form tA a star, as it appeared at the baptism of 
Jesus Christ, under the form of a dove. 

Chaloiditis, in Thnarnn PkU, p. 19. [It is not 
known wkeu this philosopfaer lived, but it is 
well' known thnt he was a Christian.] a Plato- 


nic philosopher, who composed a commentary 
on Plato’s THmmusy speaks thus of this ph»no- 
meDon : We must ohoeroe another kietory muck 
mere ko/y, and more worthy of veneration; 
which teiU us the ajppearance of a star, 
which foretold neither aiseases nor mortality^ 
hut liW descent (f God upon earthy to live amony 
men, and to heap his favours upon them. Wise 
men of Chald«ea hawny percetved this star in 
the mght, as they were skifful in the science if 
astronomyy they betook themselves to find out 
the neto^born God ; and having found Aim, they 
offered him presents suitahle to so high a ma- 

It is disputed whether this star were seen ge- 
nerally, or by the Magi alone. Some believe 
it was seen only by the ilfa^t ; others that they 
saw it only twice or thrice, first in their own 
country, and again at quitting Jerusalem for 
Bethlenem. Clirysostom, Ambrose, Austin, 
Bernard, and the author of the imperfect com- 
mentary on Matthew, maintain that they saw it 
constantly, from tbe time it first appeared to 
them, till it disappeared on their arrival at Je*, 
rusaletii, and so put tbcMii under the necessity of 
inquiring in what place the Messiah should 
be born. 

Ignatius the martyr, and the Gospel of tbe 
Infancy,” suppose it appeared to the whole 
world, thnt all might see it, and that it was 
their own choice it they did not follow it. The 
Magi on their arrival at Jerusi^m seem to sup- 
pose, that every one had seen it i^Where I# he 
that is born king of the Jews f for we have seen 
his star in the £asty and are come to worship 
him. 

As for ourselves, we believe tliat thb star 
was an inflamed meteor, in the middle region of 
the air, which having been observed by the 
Magi with miraculous and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, was taken by them for the star so 
long foretold by Balaam ; and that, afterwards, 
they resolved to follow it, and to seek the new- 
born king, whose advent it declared. It was 
therefore a light that moved in tlie air before 
them, something like the pillar of clouds in the 
desert. Inward inspiration, the light of the 
Holy Ghost, tbe solicitations of grace, were the 
motives which engaged them to follow this 
phoenomenon. [Comp, tbe history of Abraham’s 
nirth as related by the Orientals, at the close of 
his article ; also Star.] 

MAGICIANS. MAoictAiK, Magus, Magi, 
occurs pretty often in Scripture. Generally it 
signifies a diviner, a fortune-teller, &c. Mtoses 
forbids recourse to such on mib of deaths Levit. 
xix. 31. XX. 6. ** The sotd that tumeiA after 
such as hare famtitaf spirhs, and idfor wiaardir, 
N 2 to 
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to go a whormg after tbeniy I wrll even set my 
face against that ionl, and eren cut him off 
from among his people/* TTie Hebrew is 
nnKrr^K, Ohoth and Jedotdm sig- 
nify, literally — the first, those possessed with a 
spirit of Python, or a demon that foretels future 
events ; the second — Knowers, they who boast 
of the knowledge of secret things. It was such 
sort of people that Saul extirpated out of the 
land of Israel, I Sam. xxviii. 3* 

Daniel also speaks of magicians, and divi. 
ners in Chaldnea, under Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. 
20, &c. ti3'?DDnnVi, cyvinb), 

He names four sorts: Chartumim, Asaphim, 
Mecasphim, and Casdim, chap. ii. 2. 

The first, Chartumim, according to Theodo- 
tioii, signifies enchanUrs ; according to the 
LXX. sophists; according to Jerom, Hariolos, 
diviners, fortune tellers, casters of nativities. 

The second word Asaphim, has a great re- 
semblance to the Greek word sophos, wise men ; 
whether the Greeks took this word from the 
Babylonians, or vice versa, Theodotion and 
Jerom have rendered it, Magicians, the LXX. 
Philosophers, 

The tnird word, Mecasphim, by Jerom and 
the Greeks, is translated malefici, enchanters, 
such as used noxious herbs and drugs, the 
blood of victims, and the bones of the dead, for 
their superstitious operations. 

The fourth word, Casdim, or Chaldmans, has 
two significations : first, the Chaldman people, 
over wnom Nebuchadnezzar was monarch : the 
second, a sort of philosophers, who dwelt in a 
separate part of the city, who were exempt from 
all public offices and employments : their studies 
were physic, astrology, divination, foretelling of 
future events by the stars, interpretation of 
dreams, augury, worship of the gods, &c. Dio- 
dor. Sicul, lib, i. ii. Strab. lib. vi. 

[Comp, the Magicians of Egypt, Exod. vii. 
11. in their classeis ; they were wise men, sor- 
cerers, and magicians ; O D3n, C=3*Dl^30, 
Whoever is acquainted, though but little, with 
the manners of th^ East, knows, that to this 
day, the astrologers who calculate lucky and 
unlucky days, and times of the day, are persons 
of great importance in the retinue of the great. 
A grandee cannot stir without having previous- 
ly consulted them, and they direct the steps of 
kings. They are the worthy successors of the 
Magicians of antient times ; and we may guess 
from these at the functions and jnfiuence onbeir 
predecessors, which certainly were highly im- 
portant.} 

AH these inquisitive and superstitious arts 
were prohibited among the Israelites ; and to 
ireetrain their inclination of imitating the other 


Eastern people, who all had their divinersy m- 
ehanters, and magicians, God sent them pro- 
phets, who discovered future events in a sure, 
clear, and easy maniier ; whereas^ the predio^ 
tions of diviners were always obscure, en^foiati. 
cal, doubtful, and dangerous, as well id respect 
of those who consulted them, as of tbpse who 
were consulted ; for the law condemned both 
parties to death. See jAtCNES and jAMBREp, 
Python, &c. 

MAGIC. There are several sorts of magic. 
All those arts are forbidden by the law of God, 
wherein any conjurations or invocations of the 
devil are used ; the black art ; superstitious ce- 
remonies of magicians, sorcerers, incbanters, 
witches, wizards, necromancers, exorcists, astro- 
logers, soothsayers, interpreters of dreams, for- 
tune-tellers, casters of nativities, &c. in practi- 
sing their diabolical arts^ whether to hurt or to 
benefit mankind. God has forbid to consult 
magicians on pain of death, Levit. xix. 31. He 
threatens to destroy those who consult them in 
secret, Lev. xx. 6. Saul did what he could to 
extirpate them from Israel : yet many remained, 
and the Israelites were always much addicted 
to these superstitions, 1 Sam. xxviii. 3. Pha- 
raoh’s magicians counterfeited the miracles of 
Moses. See Jannes and Jambrbs; Ephesus, 
Ephesia grammata, ^c, 

MAGIC ROD, or Wands. It is said, Eze- 
kiel xxi. 21. The king of Babylon stood at 
the parting of the way, at the bead of two 
ways, to use divination; he made bis arrows 
bright, he consulted with im^es, he looked in 
the liver.” Jerom, Tbeodoret, Grotius, and most 
modern interpreters, on this passage, tell os, 
that the Chaldseans imd a custom, when they 
commeilced an undertaking, or a journey, to 
write on wands or arrows, which they mingled 
together in a quiver, the names of the cities 
whither they intended to go, or the things they 
intended to undertake; afterwards, drawing 
the arrows out of the quiver, at a venture, they 
were decided in their undertaking by the in- 
scription on the arrow that came forth. This 
custom of divining by rods or arrows is very 
ancient, The Scythians, says Herodotus lib, iv, 
cap, 67. and the Alans, Ammian, lib, xxxi* di- 
vined by certain branches of willow or myrtle. 
The modern Arabians use arrows inclosed in a 
bag. On one they write. Lard command me ; 
on another, Lord prevent me ; a third they 
leave blank. If thie first arrow drawn out has 
the inscription. Lord prevent me, it sett aside 
the thing in question, D’Herbeiot. Eiblieth, 
Orient, under the word Aidad. We find some- 
thing like this among the Turks, Thevenot’s 
Travels^ chapter itxvi, amoiig the Chinese, 

Gonzales. 
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Oomalest fod Mes 4 ka»» /t^* ii* dt^ 4, luid an- 
ciantly among tlio Med^ Dio Cbiyaoa^ and the 
Hebrews, HoaeaiF. ISL BlaimcMU Irod. de Ido- 
Moi» 6* Tacitiui abeerves it ako among 
the andont Oermaaa. They cat into pieces a 
boagh of some fruit tree, which they nmrked 
with certain characters, and threw tbem at ba- 
a^ on a white doth : the fatfaer^^of the lamilv 
picking up these pieces one after another, took 
anguries oy inspection of their marks. Vide 
FaaoMBNT, No. GXXK. 

MAGOG, JUD, rooft or that cover$i from n 
gag : otherwise, that diesolvee ; from m mug, 

MAGOG, son of Japheth, Gen. x. 2. father of 
the Scvthians or Tartars, as is believed. The 
name Scythian was heretofore of great extent, 
comprehending the Getas, the Goms, the Sar- 
matians, the Sacie, the Massagetae, and others. 
The Tartars and Muscovites possess the coun- 
try of the ancient Scythians, and retain several 
traces of the names Gog and •Magog, They 
were formerly called Moglu and in Tartary are 
the provinces Lug, Moiig^, Cangigu, and 
Gigui ; Engui, Corgangui, Caigui, Stc, St. Am- 
brose was oi opinion, that Gog and Magog were 
the Goths, who in the fifth and sixth centuries 
ravaged the Roman empire, ad Grattan, lib. ii. 
cap, 4. Gog and Magog have in a manner 
passed into a proverb, to express a multitude of 
powerful, cruel, barbarous, and implacable ene- 
mies, to ^d and his worship. See Goa. 

[Simon thinks that this name expresses aug- 
mentation^ smeading, of the family, or of the in- 
fluence ana connection : from the construc- 
tion of the word in Ezekiel there seems to have 
been several tribes of Magogites; or, this name 
includes several families. 

Suidas says Magog is the Persians : whence 
we might guess, that Ezekiel, who describes 
the array of Magog^ intend^ the army of 
Xerxes. 

Josephus says, the people named Magogee^ 
were so called from their leader Magog^ who, 
by the Greeks, is called a Scythian* It should 
seem, therefore, that Josephus speaks of a name 
and a people, well known in his own time. 

The name of a town in Pliny written Magog, 
is an error for Mabog, as appears f^rom Syriac 
authorities in Asseman, lorn* ii. £ibl. Orient, [It 
should be Maha-Baga^ ** the great goddemP'^ 
Asseman places Magog in Chorasan and 
Bukbaria. 

Ebedjesu in the thirteenth century says, that 
Audios planted Christianity throughout Per- 
sia, the regions of Anuria, Armenia, Media, Ba- 
bylonia, the land of Huz, (in the south of Per- 
sia, not farftwm the Tigris, whose metropolis is 
merked Akvea In D’A^ville, about lat. 40.) to 


the conflnes of India, and even to the land of 
and MagogP Elias Dainascenus, who 
lived about A. iX 898, says, Alpbeus, disciple 
of Adeus, called to the fakh of Christ, Gebal, 
(i. e. Parthia) and Persia, and Ahvaz, to the 
borders ofSind,(t.e. India) and Gog and Afo- 
gogP Amras says, ** Persia and Ge&l, and the 
country beyond, even to and Magog,*' 
These authorities clearly point to the country 
which we now call Tartary, Imrgely taken, as 
what was formerly called Magog, 

These regions used the Syriac language. Mo- 
ses has only Magog as a people ; the name Gog 
seems to have Iroen added by Ezekiel among 
the Jews, and from him to have been received 
by Christian writers on the Apocalypse. The 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks, says D^Herbelot, 
always associate Jagiouge and magiouge^ (Gog 
and Magog) and they understand hy these 
names the same as by Tein and Matsin, the 
Chinese of the north, and those of the south. 

But this prophet also seems to take Gog for 
the king, and Magog for the people : as if Gog 
were the chief of ifosh, Mesnecn, and Tubal ; 
and these were military tribes under his orders. 

The above are the sentiments of Michaelis. It 
is certain that the Arabs and Turks take Jiouge 
and Majiouge for northern nations : and dur- 
ing late wars of the 'Russians and Turks, they 
were anxious to be informed ou events, expect- 
ing, as we learn from Bruce, and others, (hat 
they might precede the advent of those north- , 
orn powers^ from which they await interesting 
occurrences .3 

[MAGOBUMISSABIE, fear round about, 

A name of the allegorical kind, given as a pu- 
nishment to Pasbur, Jer. xx. 3.] 

MAGPIASH, lyy^DOD, Mayo/3, clothing, or 
body that perishee; from rp gaph, a body, and 
unpy hathaeh, to perish, to decay : otIiOTwise, 
the moth of the body ; from hash, a moth: 
or, assembly ; from itny hush, Neh. x. 20 . 

MAHALAH, nVno, choir qf sitMers; from 
^no machol: or an instrument of music: or 
infirmity ; from V>n chalah Vide Mahalath. 

MAHALAH, or Mohola, son of Rakem, 1 
Cbron. vii. 18. 

MAHALALEEL, he that praises 

God; from bbnhillel, or halul, to praise: other- 
wise, illumination of God; from hiUel, and % 
God, 

MAHALALEEL, or Malalbbi*, son of Ca- 
naan, of the race of Seth, Gen. v, 15, 16, &e. 
He begat Jared at the age of 65 years. He 
lived afterwards 800 years, in all 865 years : 
died A. M. 1290, ante A, D, 2714, 

The Orientals aflkm, that this patriarch was 
the first who dug mines in the earm,m search of 

metals; 
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met^: AatlwAntbMitkMwt; and fonadad 
dM citiw SbaMOT aad Babel. So«e oewfoumi 
hMD with tbe friant Ihmiatb, who entered into 
the aerviee of Setb,%hom they acJtnowled^ as 
praphet and mtaeraal taonareh before tbe flood. 
TTiey say tl»« wnt Dtmdash used no w^apom, 
offemire or dcleiMire, but fouffbi by the atreafifth 
of hie arms only, d’Herbelot, Orient, p. 682. 

MAHALATH, nVno, MacXX^, melodious 
; otherwise, in^rmtlv; from r6n ckalah. 

MAHALATH, wife of Rehoboam, king of Ju* 
da]i,2Cbron. xi. 18. 

U. Mahalath, or Batemathf daughter of 
Ishmael, and wife of Esau, Gen. xxFiii.9. 

111. Mahaiath, Maheietkt or Maeiethf title 
of Psalma liii. and Ixxxviii. « To the chief must- 
cian on Makalath :** some ancient copies read 
Am^ech. !?oiyo n^!TTty!?y nwo^. Aquila, 
Etti /op<ia. Theodot. virep me yopciaci 
“the dance. Sym. ila Yops? ^ ike choir. Some 
think Mahalaih signines a musical instrument, 
but this has no foundation : we rather think it 
imports dancing, which is certainly its proper 
signification in Hebrew ; as if the title of the 
Pimlm imported to be, An instructive Psalm 
of David, for the chief master of dancing or, 
for the chorus of singers and dancers. 

MAHALl, ^^rro, choir ^ singers; from Vno 
maekol. See Mahal ah. Eldest son of Merari, 
chief of a family, Exod. vi. 19. Numb. iii. 38. 

MAH AN AIM, oono. The two fields ; from 
rT3n?> mochanah. [The two camps; or, the 
double camp — either of Jacob's family, or refer- 
rii^ to the angels. Comp. Psalm xxxiv. 7.] 

[[Nothing is so commoci among ourselves as 
the name of a town derived from a camp or mU 
litary station, as Winchester, Colchester, See. 
which were, in all probi«bility, originally British 
stations, afterwards Reman camps, and of course 
termed castra. That tbe same took place in 
foreign parts, we may readily conclude ; hence 
Stratos was the metr^olis of Acarnania, Castra 
Cgri was a j^ace in Cilicisy Castra Cornelia, in 
Africa ZengWuia, &c. Comp. Judg. xviii. 12. 
These answered the purpose of our barracks, 
and were fixed habkatioiis for soldiery .*J 

MAHANAIM, a city of the Levites of the fa- 
ndly of Merari, in Gad, on the brook Jabok. 
JotL xxi. 88. xiti. 29, 30. 1 Ohron. vu 80. Ja- 
cob gave k this name, because here be had a 
vision of angels, Gen. xxxii. 2. Mahanaim was 
tbe seat of toe kingdom of Isb-bosheth, aflerthe 
death of Saul, 1 Sam. ii. 0, 12. Hither David 
retired, during the usurpation of Absalom, who 
wasaubdoed and sbitn not for from hence, 2 
Sam. xvii. xviii. Icc. In the Vulgate it is some* 
times caUed simply Castra, or tne eainp, Gen. 
xxmiu 2. 2 Sauu li, 8, 12, 29. xvii, 24, xix. 32. 


MAHARAI, nno, Memmeit he that kaUesU, 
w urges; from wuAar: otberwfoe, mg 
msmmain, or portion; from TT 4er, and * t, 

A Netopatbite, of tbe race of tbe Zarhkae, cbnef 
of tbe 24J)00 men who attended David as 
guards in the tenth months (January) 2 Sam, 
xxiii.28. 1 Cbren. xxvii. 18. 

MAHATH, nno* he that bloU eut, or siqa* 
prtsseo; from mo mahak: or that breakSf or 
dreads ; from nnn chatkath. 1 Chron. vi. 35, 

MAHAVITE, »D>nD, be that deoiarts, from 
mrr ehivah : otherwise, that btots out, or sup- 
presses; from nrn maehah : otherwise, marrow ; 
from mD mooch. A valiant man, 1 Chr. xi» 46. 

MAHAZIOTH, nx^rnrs, who sees a sign, or 
the letter; from rm ehaxah, to see, and pm oth, a 
sign or letter. Son of Hetnan, chief of tbe 
twenty-third family of tbe Levkes, 1 Chron, 
XXV. 4. 

[MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, making 
speed to the spoil, he hasteneth to the prey. 

Maheu-shalal-uash-baz, a name given to 
one of the sons of the prophet Isaiah. This is 
an instance of an allegorical name, or a name of 
allusion, imposed on a child by way of predic* 
tion. The prophet observes, that his children 
were for signs and wonders, and this naose is 
evidence of the truth of that observatfon. Whe- 
ther this were tbe only name of this child, or 
whether in after life lie might not be called by 
another appellation, Scripture does not inform 
ns. See the history, Isaiah viii. 1— *3. But, as 
we have no reason to suppose that Paskur drop- 
ped his name Paskur, to assnme that of Jlfa- 
qor Mis<tabib, (See Maoor Missabib.) or that 
he was known by the latter name in general 
appellation, so we can by no means condnde 
that the allegorical appellation of this son of 
Isaiah, would he hia constant denomination 
among his own fomiiy, or bia countrymen as 
large. Of the same nature we are to consider 
Emmanuel, and some other names,] 

MAHLAH. nVnO, dance, or soag; from brm 
mackot: otherwise, infirmity [of Me mother 
from nVn chalak, or nVm vusAaiah, disease. 

MAHLAH, Maala, or Mahala, a dafigbter 
of Zelophehad, who with her sistevs received 
their aUMment in the land of Canaan, because 
their fotber died without male issue. Numb. 
XX vi. 33. xxvii. 1. Josh. xvii. 3. 1 Cbron. vii. )5. 

MAHLON, pVnD, somg, or Mrmitg. Sun of 
Elimelecli and Naomi, Ruth i. 2, 3, &c. In the 
couotry ufMoah be married Rush a Moabite 
woman, but died witbuni €hildreii>; his widow 
Ruth fpRowedk her raolher-in4aw Nsomi to 
BstMelmiUy where she mufried Boue. 

MAHOL. song, choir, i^rmitg: utherw 
wise, oandg ; from bm choi, sand, [r^etcf 
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' MAHOL, or Mapiioi«> folhor of Ethan, He- 
inatH Chaleo), and Darda, 1 Ktoflfa 31* Soibo 
conjecture that Makol wan the mother, and not 
father of Ethan, kc* or, that Makol ia a ^e- 
nerical name, aignifyinor *ke choir; in which 
aense Ethan, Heinan, and Chaleol would be oono 
ilf the choir j alluding to their profeaaiou aa aing- 
era or muaiciana. 

[MAIMED, implies the loss of a limb or mem- 
ber : often the absolute loss of it, not a suspen- 
aion of its use, by a contraction, or diminution, 

r ined, or shrivelled, only. This total loss is 
rly the import of the original word, If 
thine hand or foot ofiend thee cut them oj^, and 
cast them from tAec— -enter into life matmed-*- 
rather than having two hands, Ac. Matth. xviii. 
3. And this should the rather be observed, to 
distinguish it from withered, contracted, Ac. 
and because it may be asked, what we should 
think of a person who could restore a lost limb, 
or member. Perhaps we are not always sensi- 
ble of the full import of this word, when reading 
the history of the miraculous cures performed 
by our LorcLj 

MAKAZ, VpO. end, extremity ; from yp ketx : 
or, to shorten ; from katsatx : or, trouble : 
or summer^ thorut watch ; from kutx, 

[The name of a place callea the end 
being at the extremity of a district But it is 
not uncommon among ourselves for a place to 
derive a like name from its proprietor : as ** such 
an one’s end;” sometimes, because it is situated 
at the end of his estate: or North JEnd, West 
End, Ac.! 

MAKAZ, or Macces, a city probably of Dan, 

1 Kings iv. 9. 1 suppose it to be the Maktesh, 

the jaw-tooth, or En-hakkore, Judges xv. 19. 
Zephaniah i, 11, Vulg. Habitatores Pila, 
Heb. ow* maktesh. 


{A place of pUslure grounds for feeding, aays 
Simon, supposiag it (o be the same as 
by trsnspositioiuj 

MAlACHI, ’'AyffXoct ^ unyal, er 
my ambassador or envou ; from laac ; or 
from 'iyo malact an anyet or meistmgsr. 

MALACUI, the last of the twelve minor 
prophets, and so little known, that it is doubted 
whether his name be a proper name, or only a 
^nerical name, signifyiug the angel of the 
bord, a messenger, a prophet. It appears by 
Haggai i, 13. and ly Mai, iii, 1. that in Ihest 
times the name of Alalach-fehovahp messei^er 
of the Lord, was given to prophets. The LXX. 
have rendered Malachip his angelp instead of 
my angelp as the original expresses : and seve- 
ral of the fathers have quoted Malachi uncler 
the name of** the angel of the Lord,” The se- 
cond book of Esdras and Tertulliau unite the 
name, Malachi^ and angel of the Lord. Ori- 
gan thought, that Malawi was an angel incar- 
nate, rather than a prophet ; but this opinion is 
insupportable. It is much more probable that 
Malachi was Esdras ; and this is the opinion 
of the ancient Hebrews, of the Chaldee para- 
phrase of Jerom, Presfat, in Malach, et Com^ 
ment, in eundem pluribus locis ; and of abbot 
R^ert. i 

The author of the Lives of the Prophets, under 
the name of Epiphanius Dorotheus, snd the 
Chronicon Alexandrinump say, that Malachi 
was of the tribe of Zebulun, and native of Sa- 
ha ; that the name Malachi was given him 
ecaiise of bis angelical mildness, and because 
an angel used to appear visibly to the people, 
after Hie prophet had spoken to them, to con- 
firm what be bad said. He died very vouug, 
as they say, and was buried near the place of 
bis ancestors. 


MAKELOTH, m^npD, MaiceS^o!^, rods, or 
wands; from ^pD maJkel: otiierw'ise, voices; 
from bp kol; or lightness, or contempt ; from bbp 
kalalp to despise. But with n he, Macheloloth 
signifies assemblyp congregationp [croiocQ from 
bfrp kakal. 

MAKELOTH, or Mace loth, an encampment 
of Israel in the desert. Numb, xxxiii. 25, 20, 
Probably Malathis, which Eusebius and Jerom 
place twenty miles from Hebron, in the south of 
Judah* SeeMALATHA. Ptolemy places Afa/tat- 
tha near Eluza or Luxa. 


It appears certain that Malachi prophesied 
under NeheiniaJi, and after Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, at a time of great disorder among the 
priests and people of Judah ; which he reproves. 
He inveighs against the priests; he reproaches 
the peoj^e with having taken strange wives ; 
he reproves them for inhumanity to their breth- 
ren ; for too frequently divorcing their wives ; 
for neglect of paying tytbes and finft-fruits, Ha 
seems to allude to the covenant that Nebemiab 
renewed with the Lord, together with the priests 
and the chief of the nation. Malaphi is tbs 


M AKK£DAH,rnpD,adbratto», orprostrationp 
awarding to the Hebrew: otherwise, raistdp 
eminent ; from the Greek ^ioxeSvde. 

MAKKEDAH, or Macboa, a city of Judah, 
XV. Al. Eusebius says* ibis city is tight 
oiiles firom Eleutberopolis, east. Joshua march- 
ed from Libnah towards Makkedahp^adk, x. 
esUed Maked, 1 Macc. v, 26. 38, 


last of the prophets of the synagogue, and lived 
about four huudred years before Jesus Christ. 
He prophesied of the coming of John tbe Bap*- 
list, and of tbe twofold coming of our Saviour, 
very clearly. MaL iii. He speaks of tbe abo- 
lition of sacrifices under tbe Old law, and of 
tbe sacrifice of tbe new law. Chap* i* 10» 13. 
iv. 6, 6* The 
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Tbe Jews Biatntaifeif lliat in tbe time of Dari- 
nt Hystaspi^ a genend awembly of the bead* 
of their nation was held* to determine the canon 
of acrijHnre : That Banielt Haggai, 2&echanah, 
and MalacM presided in thk coudcU» and that 
Esdras was their secretary. Bat it is very 
dubious wheUier tbere ever was such an assem* 
bly, and it is certain that Daniel could not have 
lived to this time. The death of Malachi is 
put in the Roman martyrolo^ January 14. 

MALATHA, a castle in Tdumeea, to which 
the younger Agrippa retired, after be had at 
Rome squandered his estate. We think Mala^ 
tha may be the Makheloth^ of Numb, xxxiii. 
25,26. Eusebius speaks of Malatha; and by 
comparing the passages in which it is mention- 
ed, It appears that this city was in the south of 
Judah, about twenty miles from Hebron. See 
Moladah or Nolath A, Josh. xv. 26. xix. 2. 

MALCHAM, caabOi their kina; from tVd 
melech, and D am, theirs. Son of Bela and Ho- 
desh, I Chron. viii. 9. See Milcom. 

MALCHIAH, noVo, the Lord is my king, or, 
the Lord rules me ; from “)Vd melee, a king, and 
n> jah, the Lord, 

I. MALCHIAH, or Melchias, chief of the 
fifth family, of the twenty-four sacerdotal fami- 
lies. 1 Chron. xxiv. 9. 

II. Malchiah, of the Levites, son of Ethni, 
and Father of Baaseiah, 1 Chron. vi. 40. 

HI. Malchiah, father of Pashur, 1 Chron. 
ix. 12. 

IV. Malchiah, a Jew who put away his 
wife, because she was a foreigner. Ezra. x. 25. 

y. Malchiah, son of Harim ; assisted at the 
building of half a street of Jerusalem, after the 
Babylonish captivity, Neh. iii. 11. 

VI. Malchiah, son of Rechab, chief or lord 
of Beth-haccerem ; rebuilt the gate at Jerusalem, 
called the dung-gate, Neb. iii. 14. 

VII. Malchiah, son of a goldsmith ; built 
several houses, &c. in Jerusalem. Neh. iii. 31. 

VIIL Malchiah, son of Enan, father of Achi- 
tob, and grand father of Judith, Judith viii. 1. Vulg. 

IX. Malchiah, father of Peshur : a consider- 
able man at Jerusalem, Jerem. xxi. 1. 

X. Malchiah, son of Ham-melecb, keeper of 
the prisons at Jerusalem. By his orders Jere- 
miah was let down into a cistern in ^hich was 
no water, but mud only, where be was in danger 
of his life, had be not been quickly delivered 
by Ebed-melech, Jer. xxxviii. 6, &c. 

MALCHIEL, ^mqVo, the king my God, or 
God is my kino ; from melee, a king, » t , 
my, and ^ et, God, Sou of Beriah, son of 
Asbet ; chief of the family of the Maohielites, 
under Moses, Numb. xxvi. 45. Gen. xlvi. 17. 

MALCHfJAH. See Malchiah. 


MAI 

MALGHIRAM, c an o ^O , my king is exaHed ; 
fmm melee, a king t and tSDi i^alnam, tn 
enalt Son of king Jecomah, 1 Chron. iii. 1$, ’ 

I^LOHIBHUA, ihy king 

is a saviottr ; from melee, king, or couneu^ 
and jaidiak, a saviour : otherwise, magnift* 
king ; from shuah. Third son of Saul, 
killed with bis father, and brethren, in the bat- 
tle of Gil boa, 1 Sam* xxxi. 2. 

MALCHOM, C3dVd, or Molbch, their king f 
from nVo melee, a king, and D am, theirs, A 
God or the Ammonites'. See Moloch. 1 Kings 
xi. 33. 

MALCHUS, MdX)(ocj king, or kingdom; 
from malac, 

I. MALCHUS, or Afa/tcAtis. Josephus speaks 
of Malchus king of the Arabs, who received 
great obligations from Herod son of Antipater, 
afterwards king of the Jews. Antigoiius, by 
the assistance of the Persians having forced 
Herod to retire from Jerusalem, desired to fake 
refuge with Malchus; but that prince forbad 
him to enter bis dominions. This obliged He- 
rod to go to Egypt, whence he proceeded to 
Rome. Ante A, 1). 40. 

II. Malchus, or Afa/tc/ins; assassinated Anti- 
pater father of Herod. Antiq, lib, xiv. 10. 

III. Malchus, a servant of the high-priest 
Caiaphas, who in the garden of olives among 
those sent to appreliend Jesus, was smote by 
St. Peter, and his right ear cut off. John xviii. 
10. Though it is not certain whether it was 
entirely separated from his head, or was only 
cut off in part: the latter is most probable, be- 
cause Jesus only touched it to heal if. Luke 
xxii. 51, 52. Some believe that Peter struck 
this servant in his own defence, and to prevent 
him from seizing him, also. There is j^cat 
probability, that Peter intended to cut on bis 
iiead, and not his ear. Cornelius X Lapide 
thinks that Malchus became a convert; others 
think, it was be who struck our Saviour on the 
face, and asked him, Dost thou answer the 
high-priest tbusf But St.John do€« not favour 
this opinion, for he says, chap, xviii. 22. hg that 
struck our Saviour was one of the officers be- 
longing to the high-priest Annas ; without in- 
sinuating that it was Malchus, of whom he had 
spoke a little before. 

MALICE, Malitia. This Latin word ex- 
presses not only that evil disposition of the 
mind and heart, which we call malice, but also 
punishment and correction; so 1 Sam. xxl'7. 
Scito quia eompl^a est malitia ejus. Be sure 
that evil (or punishment) is determined by him : 
(thus David speaks to Jonathan) literally, know 
that evU is completed by him ; Saul wm defi- 
nitively resolved that 1 shall perish* 1 Sam.^xx^ 
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I7»vdie of Ndbol loll thdr unirtroM 

Abjgmil, tbM Oorid had reoolFod oa the daa- 
truciion of her hiithand» QM/onkm ooiapfela ott 
fnuHiia adoenut vhrum tanna. See arao Isaiah 
3d*2. 

Solomoot Eccles. xi. 10. s^s, Amove malt- 
itaim d came iuoL^ put away ovif from thy flesh. 
The wise man in tlus place, by the term «ot/, or 
malitiOi according to Jerom, means aU shame- 
ful pleasures. So Eccles. vii. 3. Per iristitiam 
vultHs corrij^ur animus delinauentis* The He- 
brew has Malitia vultiu latijlcat cor. By the 
sadness of the countenance the heart is made 
better, t. e. That severity of countenance, with 
which we behold any one who departs from his 
duty, renders him sensible of bis fault, and 
amends bis heart. [A habit of gravity has its 
efiect on the conduct^ Our Saviour says, Matth. 
vi. 34. SufficH diei malitia sua; Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof, or the trouble 
and calamity thereof. St Paul requires, that 
the faithful should be children in malice, but 
men in prudence and wisdom. I Cor. xiv. 20. 

In some passages of Ecclesiasticus, as xi. 29. 
malitia is taken in the same sense as poena. 
MoJitia kora ohlivianem Jacit luxuries maffnee. 
The. evil of a moment makes us forget the 
greatest pleasures. And chap. xii. 9. in mali- 
tia viri amicus agnitus est. A friend is known 
in adversity. Also, chap. xxx. 14. Melior est 
pauper sanus, quam dives Jlagellatus malitid. 
A poor man in health is preferable to a rich 
man.afilicted with diseases. 

MALLE, a city beyond Jordan. Joseph. 
Antiq, lib. xii. cap. 12. 

MALLOTA, MaXXcJrai, he that fills or finish- 
es, or is filled ; from nwVo malle, full. 

MALLOTES, the inhabitants of Mallos, a 
city of Cilicia, on the river Pyramus. They 
revolted from Antiochus Epiphanes, because 
he bad given them, with the city of Tarsus, to 
one of his mistresses named Antiochis. 2 Macc. 
iv. 30* In this manner the kings of Persia used 
to give whole cities sometimes to their mistress- 
es, to find them in necklaces, girdles, &c. 

MALLOTHl, »mVo, fulness, circumcision ; 
from ^ mul : otherwise, my words ; from 
medals to speak, and » t, my. Son of Heman, 
chief of the tenth family of the Levites, 1 Chron. 
XXV..4, 23. 

M ALL UCH, IvVo, MoXsjc, Vulgate, Malock, 
he that reigns ; mm malac, to govern. 

L MALLUCH, or Maloc, a Levite of the 
family of Merari, son of Hasbabiah, and father 
of Am, 1 Chron. vi« 44. 

U. MixLUCii, or Melius. One of those who 
separated from their strange wives, at the re* 
tnm Awn Babylon, Ezra x^ 29. 

Vc^ U. Part XVIII. Edit. IV. 


MALTA, MtXiriH affording honey, fhm , 
wkmee honey distills ; from fUAM honey. 

MALTA or Mblita, [Eng. Tr.] a famous 
island in tb'e Mediterranean sea. It is thought 
to Innre been named Melita, from the great 
quantity of honey found there formerly. Its 
length IS from east to west, and its breadth from 
north to south. Its circumference is about sixty 
miles, or twenty leagues. This island is ascrib- 
ed to Africa by geographers, because if we 
draw a line from east to west, it will be includ- 
ed in the AAican sea. Its soil is stony and 
barren, yet it bears excellent fruits, melons and 
cotton. St. Paul sutTered shipwreck on Malta, 
and with his companions was well used by the 
inhabitants, who gave them shelter, and lighted 
a fire, to dry them by. Acts xxviii. A D. 63. 
St. Paul taking up a faggot of twigs to throw 
into the fire, a viper that lurked therein feeling 
the heat, seized nim by the band : be, without 
any emotion, shook it into the fire. The people 
expected every moment to see him fall down 
dead; but finding that did not happen, they 
changed their sentiments, and began to think 
him some deity. 

Publius, governor of the island, received St. 
Paul courteously. His father being sick of a 
fever, and bloody flux, St. Pam went and 
healed him* Then all who had any sick, brought 
them to the Apostle, who restored them to bealtb. 
When St. Paul and his company sailed from 
thence, the people abundantly supplied them 
with necessaries for their voyage. 

We are assured, that since that time there are 
at Malta no vipers, or other venomous animals ; 
and that if any are brought thither from other 
places, they die presently. Several of the Mal- 
tese were converted by the preaching of St. 
Paul; and the bouse of Publius, the first bishop 
of Malta, was changed into a church. St. Paul 
continued there three months. Vid. Chrysost. 
Homil. 54, in Acta. 

A native of this island, a religious belonging 
to la Charitk, has sent me information, that 
Malta was an ancient colony of the Carthagin- 
ians, and had always spoke the language of 
Africa, as it continues to do. For this reason 
those of St. Paul’s company, who were Greeks 
or Latins, called the Maltese, Barbarians. That 
the Romans never introduced their language 
among this people ; that still the ordinary peoj^e 
speak Arabic ; that at la Valletta they speak 
Italian, because of the knights who reside tnere, 
but that the country people understand not 
this tongue ; that indeed at la Valletta are two 
Greek lurches, but they are for the Grecians 
who quitted Rhodes with the knigbtSf and fol* 
lowed their fortune to Malta. 

. O Besides 
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Besidat wbicl^ lie eeqaaiate me, that the place 
where St* Paul came « ashore, is a neck of land 
washed by the sea on all sides, lying to the north 
of the island, and extending towards the west, 
which has ever. since been called St. Paurs 
road: That there is a tradition in the island, 
that St. Paul was really bit by a riper, and that 
when be shook it oil' into the (ire, he cursed all 
the vipers of the island, and all that have been 
seen there since are without poison ; for some 
are still found there, but not aangerous. Some 
of them, out of curiosity, have been transported 
into Sicily, and immediately on their arrival 
have become as venomous as others ; and being 
then carried back to Malia, have presently lost 
tbeir venom. See the Plates; Medals of 
Malta: with their Explanations. 

[There is no need to caution any naturalist 
against receiving this idle tale ; as all know that 
the venom of serpents is a fluid secreted through 
proper organs in the head : no change of place, 
therefore, could create those organs in a species 
which had them not, naturally ; nor could obli- 
terate them in a species to which they naturally 
belonged. See Serpent’s Head, Plate IL 

The island of Malta is at present under British 
authority; and by Act of Parliament is reckon- 
ed to Europe. It was taken by Buonaparte on 
his voyage to Egypt, 1798, and was taken from 
the French by the British in 1800.] 

MALTHACE, wife of Herod the Great, and 
mother of Archelaus king of Judeea. She died 
while her eon was at Rome, endeavouring to 
have his father’s will confirmed by the emperor 
Augustus. Antiq, lib, xvii. cap, 12. 

MAMMON, iiODD, Ma^wvo. A Chaldee or 
Syriac word, signifying nchee. The true read- 
ing is Matmofif avarice^ desire, riches. 

MAMMON. Our Saviour says, we cannot at 
the same time serve Gkid and riches ; Matth. 
vi. 24. that we ought not to make ourselves ad- 
herents of Mammon, or of the riches of unright- 
eousness, i, €, of worldly riches, which are com- 
monly the instruments of inicjuity, and are ac- 
quired but too often by unrighteousness and 
iniquity. Some have asserted, that Mammon 
signified the God of riches, but there is no proof 
ofthis. Matmon in Hebrew signifies concealed, 
and Mammofta riches. St. Austin observes, 
de Sern, Dorn, in monte, lib, ii. cap, 14. o. 47. 
that in the Punic or African tongue, Mammo^ 
na sigoifies gain, Mammona apud Hebrssos 
divUiss appeiiari dicuntur, Congruit et P^mU 
cum nemen ; nam lucrum Punice Mammon du 
dtur, 

MAI^E, jnOO, rebellious ; from mDinurok ; 
otherwise, bitter ; from •tto marar : otherwise, 
that changes, that barters; from niO «icr; 
eltreririfie,Jrar, or elevated; from mD mar a. 
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MAMRE, or Manbrb, a« Aaorhot brptlief 
of Aner and Esohol, and a friend of Abraham* 
With these three persons, their domeetios, and 
his own, he pursued and overcame the lUnga, 
who had plundered Sodom and Gomorrah* Gen* 
xiv. 18. 

[A city, Gen. xiti. 18. said to be the same as 
H^ron, and Arba. Gen. xxiii. 17. 19. xxxv.27« 

Others think it is a place called the Oaks^ 
about six stadia distant from Hebron. Gen. 
xiv. 1.3. 24. 

Heights f whence perhaps the OaksrA Mam* 
re; the Oaks on the Heights; or the Oaks 
themselves, being high. For the situation of it, 
Vide Hebron.] 

MAMZER, *^?DO, Ek rropvnCf illegitimate, or 
a bastard ; from ntD mazer, 

MAMZER. God forbids tbe admittance of 
Mamzers, or bastards, into tbe congregation of 
his people, to the tenth generation. Dent, 
xxiii. 2* Non ingredietur Mamzer (nrDD) id 
est, de scorto natus, in Ecclesiam Domtni, 
LXX, ’Eic TropvrjQ* Zech. ix. 6. AXXoyevrigf an 
alien. Vulg. separates. 

The Rabbins distinguish Mamzers into three 
kinds. 1. Those born in marriage, of parents 
contracted in oases prohibited by the law. 2. 
Those born from a criminal conjunction, punish- 
able by the Judges, as are tbe children of adul- 
terers. 8. Those born in incest, and condem- 
ned by the law. They also distin^ish between 
Mamzers certain and uncertain, Tbe first are 
those whose birth is notoriously corrupted, and 
who without difficulty are excluded from tbe 
congregation of the Lord. Doubtful Mamzers 
are those whose birth is uncertain. These could 
not be excluded in strictness, yet the Scribes 
would not admit them, for fear that any certain 
Mamzers should slip in among them. 

But the Vulgate, the LX?C und tbe authors 
of tbe canon law, take Mamzer for the child 
of a prostitute. The distiuctions between tbe 
diflTerenl sorts of bastards, as acknowledged bj 
tbe law, are shewn in these three Verses,— 

Mamierlbus scortum, sed moecht nothis dedit ortiuta. 

Ut seges d spica, »ic fpurius est ab arnica. 

Dant naturales, que oobis sunt specudes. 

Some interjnreters take Mamzer for a generic 
term, which signifies illegitimate children, whose 
birth is impure in any manner whatever. Others 
believe the Hebrew Mamzer rather signifies a 
stranger or foreigner, than a bastard. Jeph^ahv 
who was the son of a concubine Judg. xr. I. 
mi? p* Vulgate Filins mulieris meretrieh^ 
became head ana judge in Israel. Pbarez^nd 
Zerab, sous of Tamar, conceived from a kind df 
incest, are reckoned among tbe anoestom of 
David. Among tbe Hebrews the children fol- 
lowed. 
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lo«r«d the eoiulitkie of the mllier. How then 
eoaM ft bftMrd-ftoiiy born of ft mother, an Israe- 
lite, be exetntled tbe c on gregation of Israel to 
Ibe tenth Egyptians and 

Idtimceans fnight be admitted after the third 
generation f So that there is greBt probabilitr 
that Mawixer means more tban^rely a bastard, 
perhaps a bastard bom of a woman, a stranger 
and an idolater. Tbe LXX. render the word 
JIfamser, Zee ix. 6. a stranner, or an alien ; and 
Dent, xxiii. 2. the son of a prostitute. The 
Hebrew word occurs only in itiese two places, 
and Its signification is by no means certain. 
The author of traditions concerning the books 
of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, believes that 
Solomon was of the number of the Jfamxers; 
and that when Batlisheba says to David, 1 Kings 
i. 21. I and my son Solomon shall bo conntod 
^enders^ or sinnors ; she means, tiw son shall 
ba treated as a Mamxer^ and myself as a pros- 
titute. And that David, desirous to secure 
them from this disgrace, declared his son Solo- 
mon his successor. [But see Fragments, No. 
CXXIV.] 

The words, They shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth 
generation^ cannot mean that this sort of chil- 
dren may not be converted, or be admitted into 
itidaisoi, till after ten generations } but, that 
they shall not enjoy the employments, dignities, 
or privileges of true Hebrews, till the blemish 
of their birth is entirely obliterated, and forgot. 

MAN. It is said, C^n. i. 27. that man was 
created male and female; say some, an herma- 
phrodite ; or that the man and woman were 
united together at their sides ; but tbe most 
simple and most natural meaning, is, that God 
created man and woman as be created animals, 
by pairs or couples, male and female: But 
whereat other animals were created together, 
and by one fat alone, God created man and 
woman separately. The woman was created in 
paradise, and taken out of Adam's side while 
be slept. 

Man was created after tbe image and likeness 
of his creator : consisting chiefly in the qualities 
of bis soul ; free, intelligent, immortal, capable 
of virtue, justice, wisdom and happiness : by 
sin be degraded this resemblance. Also, man 
baa some resemblance to God, tbe dominion 
God has given him over the creatures : as it 
ware, a vice-God upon earth. See Adam. 

tMan IS sometimes taken for mankind in gene- 
ral $ aometimea particularly for Adam, 

A man q/* Goo, generally siguiftes a prembet ; 

man devoted to God^ to bis service. Moses 
is o^led pecaliarlv the man of Gerf. Deut. 
nxMiii* I, Josh. XIV, nbo David, Sbemakdi, 
pud other prophets, taCf 
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Son tfman denotes man in general, 
vili. 4, sons of* men are token in tM same senee^ 
The Lord, or angels^ spiking to men, often calla 
them* sons of fROa. Thus the Lord calls £xe- 
kiel, it. I et passim, Tbe angel Gabriel speaks 
thus to Daniel, viii. 17, Jesus Clirist frequent- 
ly calls himself the son of moti. 

MANACH AS. Josephus, Ant, lib. iti. cap, 8. 
gives this name to the high-priest’s breeches, 
which the Hebrew calls Miehnesim, or Macknesy 
Exod. xxviii. 42. e3*D33D. LXX. rifptctctXe, 
Volg. JFoeminalia, Josephus says, they were of 
twisted thread, put about the legs, and joined 
together on the side, beinjg there divided half 
their length, [a kind of drawers, fluing close 
to the waist and lower parts of the person. 
Query, should not the Vulgate read Femoralia f 
trowzers,] 

MANAEN, or MANAHEM,a ClAistian prophet, 
foster-brother of Herod Antipas, Acts xiii. 1. 
A. D. 44. He was at Antiocn with other pro- 
phets, when the Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto i 
have called them. It is tlioiiglit Manaen was 
one of the Seventy disciples. The Latin mar- 
tyrologies put his feast May 24, and say he died 
at Antioch. ^ particulars of his life are known. 

MANAHATO, nrr3D, gift or present; from 
nn3D minehahy or n3D manah : otherwise, rest ; 
from nu nuach: otherwise, y’ecrr, or breaking 
prepared; from n30 minah, preparation^ and 
nnD chathathyfeary or breaking. Gen. xxxvi. 28. 

MANAHEM, on3D, comforter; from CDPT3 
nacham : or he that conducts them ; from HTT) 
nachahy to conducty and tbe pronoun D am, 
them : or preparation of heat ; from rT3D ifiix- 
ehahy preparationy and C30n chamamy heat, 

MANAHEN, or Manahem, the sixteenth king 
of Israel, general of tbe army of Zachariah, 
was at Tirxab, when he beard of his master’s 
murder. He immediately marched against Shal- 
lum, who had shut himself up in Samaria, killed 
him, and reigned in his stead. He returned to 
Tirzab ; but that city shutting its gates against 
him, he vented his passion on Ti^sab, a town 
in the neighbourhood of Tirzali, and probably 
sharers in its resolution. Afterwards, he took 
Tirzah, ruined it intirely, and exercised many 
barbarities in it. He reigned in SamaHO ten 
years, and did evil in the sight of tbe Lord. 

Pul, king of Assyria, probably the fliitber of 
Sardanapalus, having invaded Israel dtirfeg tbe 
reign of Manahem; obliged this prltibe to 
y him a tbotuand talents. To raise tbie turn, 
anahem was forced to tax all hb tubjects 
fifty shekels a bead ; after which Pol retorned 
into bb own country. Hosea says, chap. r. 18. 
** Ephraim saw bb siduieac, ana inAA saw bb 
O % wound, 
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wound, tl^n wont Epliraiiii to the Afoyrian, and 
vent to kinff Jareb ; Va%. mMt ad regem uHo* 
rm. But Scripture feeaie to inainuate, that the 
king of Aaayria came into the country as an 
enemy, 1 Chron. v. 26, ** and the God of Israel 
stirred up the spirit of Pul, king of Assyria,’* 
and so Josephus thinks, Antiq» lib. ix, cap, IK 
This is easily reconciled by supposing, that, at 
drat Pul invaded Israel as an enemy, but that 
Manahem bought him over to his interest by 
this great sum* Manahem slept with his fathers, 
and his son Pekahiah reigned in his stead, 
2 Kinn XV. 13—22. A. M. 32:12— 3222. 

II. Manahem, of the sect of the Essenians: 
was vicegerent to Hillel. Manahem was a learn- 
ed man for that age, and of great consideration 
among his sect. He foretold to Herod the Great, 
being then a young scholar, that he should one 
day be king, Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 13. Recom- 
mending to him the virtues of justice and mode- 
ration; yet anticipating that he would tread 
those under foot, with ml the duties of religion 
and humanity ; nevertheless, be would live in 
great glory and prosperity: but, added be, 
“ You cannot conceal yourself from the eyes of 
God, who will chastise you at the end of your 
life, for all the evils committed by you.” 

Herod at first slighted these predictions, but, 
when raised to the regal dignity, he sent for 
Manahem, and inquired of him, how long he 
should reign $ Manahem not answering direct- 
ly, the king asked. Shall 1 reign ten years ? 
Manahem replied, not ten only, but twenty, 
yea thir^ ; without explaining himself any far- 
ther. Herod sent him away, giving him bis 
hand as a token of friendship, and always shew- 
ed much esteem for the sect of the Essenians. 
Afterwards, Herod took him into his own ser- 
vice, from his situation in the Sanhedrim. 

The Jews speak of one Manahem, vicegerent 
of the Sanhedrim under Hillel. 1 believe him to 
be the same person. Lib. in Chasim, fol, 19. 
ajpud lAahtfoot. 

III. Manahem, or Manaim, son of Judas the 
Galilean, or Gaulonite. He drew to bis party 
some persons of quality; several robbers, and 
others who had nothing to lose : having taken 
the castle of Massada, he pillaged the magazines 
of the late king Herod the Great, armed his 
people, and went to Jerusalem ; of which mak- 
ing himself master, he drove out the Romans, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed king. He 

ut to death the high-priest Ananias, and soon 
ecame insupportable by hts cruelties and ex- 
cesses. Two men of the party of Eleazar en- 
couraged the people to free themselves from his 
tyranny; Manahem was assaulted, and after 
some resMtance, was forsaken by his adberents, 


and forced to bide himself In a place caHedf 
Ophlas ; whence he was taken the day IhHw- 
tag, and led to punishment. Joseph. Ik ieihf 
lib, ii. cap, 82. in Oraco, p. 81K A. D. 66. ' 

MANaSSEAS^ son of Addi, one who after 
the return from Babylon, separated kam his 
foreign wife, Ezr. x. 30. 

MANASSEH, forgetfukueesi or he that 
is forgotten ; from nwa nashah, to fetget. 

I. MANASSEH. Eldest son of Joseph, and* 
grandson of the patriarch Jacob, Gen. xli. 60, 
51. bom A. M. 2*^, ante A. D. 1714. Named 
Manaaseh, forgetfulness, because Joseph said ; 

God has made me forget all my toil, and all 
my father’s house.” When Jacob was about to 
die, Joseph brought his two sons to receive his 
father’s last blessing, Gen. xlviii. 1, 2, 3, &€. 
Jacob adopted them ; made them come to bis 
bed-side, and kissed them. Joseph having 
placed Ephraim at Jacob’s left hand, and Afa- 
nassek at his right, Jacob put his right hand on 
Ephraim, and his left on Manasseh ; which 
Joseph observing, would have had him altered 
this disposition, But Jacob told him, ** 1 know 
what I am doing, tny son, the eldest shall be 
father of a great people, but his younger brother 
shall be greater than he.” He continued to 
bless them, and said ; in thee shall Israel be 
blessed, and it shall be said, ** God make thee 
as Ephraim and as Manasseh.'* 

The tribe of Manasseh came out of Egypt, 
in number 32,200 men, upwards of twenty years 
old, under the conduct of Gamaliel, son of Pe- 
dahzur. Numb. ii. 20, 21. This tribe was divid- 
ed in the Land, of Promise. One half tribe of 
Manasseh settled east of the river Jordan, and 
ossessed the country of Bashan, from the river 
abbok, to mount Libanus ; and the other half 
tribe of Manasseh settled west of Jordan, and 
possessed the country between the tribe of 
Ephraim, south, and the tribe of Issachar north, 
having the river Jordan east, and the Mediter- 
ranean west. Josh. xvi. xvii. Vide the Map. 

II. Manasseh. Fifteenth king of Judah, soft 
and successor of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 21. xxi. 
1,2. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1, 2, Ac. A. M. 8806, emte 
A. D. 968. He was twelve years old when he 
began to reign, and reigned fifly-five years. His 
mother’s name was Hepfazibab. He did evil in 
the sight of the Lord ; worshipped the idols of 
Canaan ; rebuilt the high places that his father 
Hezekiah bad destroyed; set up altars to 

and planted groves to false gms. He raised 
altars to the wnole host of heaven, in the courts 
of C^’s house ; made his son pan through the 
fire in honour to Moloch ; was addicted to iBagi<% 
divinations, auguries, and other superstitioiis ; 
set up the idm Astarte in the house of God ; 
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finally, he iovoWed hie people in all abomi« 
natioDe of the klolatera to that deg^» that Is- 
rael ooBiioitted more wtekedeese than the Ca- 
naanitee, which the Lord had driren out before 
them. To all these crimes Manauek added 
cruelty ; and he abed rirers of innoceut blood 
in Jerusalem. 

It is believed, that the prophet Isaiah raised 
his voice loudly a^rainst these enormities : he 
was father-in«law to the kin^: had been in 
great credit at court, in the re^ of Hezekiah : 
and was of high birth, being of the blood royal. 
He thought it incumbent on him to endeavour 
to reclaim the king; but this so exasperated 
him, that he caused Isaiah to be apprehended, 
and put him to death, by sawing him in two 
with a wooden saw, Origen, in cap. xxiii. in 
Matt, et Ep. ad Jul. Afrio. et Homil. tn Isa. 
Tertul. lib. de Patient, cap. xiv. et Scorpiac. 
cap. iii. Justin, cont. Tryph. Cbrysost. ad Vyri-^ 
ac. Hier. in leai. lib. xv. Aug. de Civit. lib. 
xviii. cap. 24. 

The calamities which God had threatened 
began towards the twenty-second year of this 
impious prince. The king of Assyria sent his 
army against him, who seizing him among the 
briars and brambles where he was hid, fettered 
his hands and feet, and carried him to Babylon, 
2 Chron. xxxiti. 11. We think it was Sargon 
or £sar-haddoii, king of Assyria, who sent 
Tartan into Palestine, and who taking Azoth, 
attacked Manaeseh, put him in irons, and led 
him away, not to Nineveh, but to Babylon, of 
which Esar-baddoii had become master, aud bad 
united the empires of the Assyrians and the 
Cbaldesans. 

ManoiBeh, in bonds at Babylon, humbled 
himself before God; who heard his prayers, 
and brought him back to Jerusalem ; and Afa- 
naeseh acknowledged the hand of the Lord. 
We have a prayer which, it is pretended, he 
made in prison. The church does not receive 
it as canonical, but apocryphal. It is in the 
Euchologium, or book of prayers, of the Greeks. 
The Rabbins relate, that Manaseeh was cast 
into a brazen vessel full of holes, and exposed 
to a great fire. That in this extremity he had 
recourse to all his false deities; but receiving 
tio assistance fram them, he found the vanity of 
his hopes. Then he remembered what he had 
heard his father king Hezekiah say, ** When 
you shall invoke me in your misfortunes, and 
convert yourselves to me, 1 will hear you.’* 
Deut iv. 29,30. He therefore was converted 
to the Lord, was delivered, aud carried in a 
moment into his kingdom ; like as the apocry- 

e %\ Hhhakkuk was transported from Judsea to 
bylooj and back again from Babylon to Ju- 


dma. Vide Trudit, JBEi6r. in lib. Paralip. et 
Targnwh in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 L The author of 
the imperfect comment on St. Matthew says, 
Mananeh being in bonds, bad only a Viwe 
barley-bread dany, and water mixed with vine* 
gar, just enough to keep him alive* In the 
midst of his amiction he bad recourse to ^tbe 
Lord, when a miraculous fiame encompassed 
him suddenly, and melting his chains, set him 
at liberty. Fables 1! [^rather hyperbolic ex- 
pressions of sudden deliverance.3 

ManasBeh was probably delivered out of pri- 
son by Saosduchin, successor of £sar-haduon, 
2 Chron. xxiii. 13, 14» &c. Being returned to 
Jerusalem he restored the worship of the Lord ; 
broke down the altars of the false gods ; abo* 
lished all traces of their idolatrous worship ; 
but be did not destroy the high places ; which 
is the only thing Scripture reproaches him witlu 
after his return from Babylon. He caused 
Jerusalem to be fortified ; inclosed with a wall 
another district, which in his time was built 
west of Jerusalem, and which since bis reign, 
goes by the name of the second city, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14. He put garrisons into all the strong 
places of Judah. 

The rest of the actions of Manaeiek, his 
prayer, the n^nner in which God was pleased 
to answer bis prayer ; in a word, his sin and his 
reformation, were related in full in the book of 
the prophet Hozai ; who is the same as Isaiah, 
according to some ; the LXX. take this in a 
general sense ; in the writings of the Seers : 
Uie Syriac calls him Hanan ; the Arabic, 
han. Manassek died at Jerusalem, and was 
uried in the garden of bis bouse, in the gar- 
den of Uzza, 2 Kings xxi. 18. His son Amon 
succeeded him, A. M. 3381, ante A. D. 648. ' 

Many believe that the history of Holofernes 
happened under Manasseh. See Judith. 

llL Manasseh. Husband of Judith,who lived 
but a little while with her. He had been dead 
three years, when Holofernes’s war began. Ma^ 
nasseh was of the tribe of Simeon, and died hi 
the time of barely-harvest, of a stroke of the sun, 
which had affected his head. Judith viii. 2, 3. 

IV. Manasseh, Higb^riest of the Jews, son 
of John, and brother of Jaddus. He succeeded 
Eleazar his great uncle, and was succeeded by 
Onias II. his nephew. Manasseh bad married 
Nicaso, daughter of Sanballat, governor of Sa- 
maria. The Jews and priests, displeased at 
this marriage, (she being of another religion) 
declared he must either quit his wife, or his 
priesthood. Manassek seeing himself become 
so obnoxious, withdrew to his father-in-law, 
who promised that he would proefore him 
the first place of the province; that he would 
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build hsm a temple on mount Gerizim» like that 
of Jerusalem, aad there be sWuId be the first 
biffb-priest. 

Mwm$€b thus fiattered, settled with his 
fatber-iuJaw Saobailal; sei^eral other Israelites 
onga^d.in like marriag^es, settled with him ; 
and Sanballat gave them houses and lands* 
When Alexander the Great came info Syria, 
and besieged Tyre, Sanballat assisted him wifli 
eight thousand men, and submitted the whole 
province of Samaria. He obtained permission 
from Alexander, to build a temple on mount 
Oerizirn ; and gave the chief priesthood of it to 
bis son-in-law Manasneh, The same God was 
worshipped in this temple, ns in that of Jerusa- 
lem, and many who frequented it were Jews as 
well as Mauasseh. But this temple was held 
in detestation by the priests and Jews of Jeru- 
salem, who looked on those as schismatics who 
worshipped here. Tiierefore it must needs be, 
that manoBseh bad renounced his sdiisin, when 
after the death of his great uncle Eleazar, he 
succeeded in the high-priesthood, Aniiq, lib. 
xii. cap, iii. p. 401. Josephus does not acquaint 
w how this change and succession was brought 
about, and what he does relate on this matter 
appears very bard to believe, and includes a 
contradiction not easy to reconcile. 

Nebemiali, xiii. 2S» mentions Sanballat the 
Horoiiite, who had given his daughter in mar- 
riage to a son of the high-priest Joiada, son of 
Eliashib ; and acquaints us, that Neheiniah was 
obliged to drive away from Jerusalem this son- 
in-law of Sanballat, because he had taken a 
strange woman to wife. It does not mention 
his name, or what became of him ; but Josephus, 
A^iiq, lib, xi. cap* 7, 8i calls him Mananses^ 
and assures us, that he withdrew to his father- 
in-law at Samaria, under the reign of Darius 
Codoraannus, the last king of Persia. Here is 
a manifest anachronism. Nebeniiah could not 
live under Darius Codomannus ; he came the 
second time into Jiidsea, A. M. 3555, under 
Artaxerxes Longimaniis, and died A, M. 3580. 
Darius Codoraannus did not come to the throne 
till about A* M. 3670, 

Some learned men have been of opinion, that 
we must admit two Sanballats and two ilfa- 
fH^sehst the first lived under Neheiniah, the 
other under Darius Codoipsuinus, Others have 
thought, that Josephus has perplexed this his- 
tory, by confounding the years, and referring 
facts to the time of Alexander the Great, and 
the later Darius, which happened long before 
nader Nebemiab, Dr. Prideauj^ is of this opi- 
nion. Connect^ vol. iii. libf 6, He maintains 
tbat Josephus bas confounded the bigb-priest 
Jolftda with bis grandson Jaddiis, and that bis 
fiistory ought to be corrected by that of Nehe- 


roiab. On this hypothesis, also^ k most be nU 
l(Mved, that Manaiseh the high-priest, who eoiv 
ceeded Eleazar, was a difierent person fiwm the 
son-in-law of Sanballat, whose name Nebemiab 
docs not mention. 

Manatsek is allowed a pontificate of twenty, 
six years, A. M. 3746 to 3771, ante A. D.288. 

V. Manassrh, son of Asom, one who, afier 
the return from Babylon, separated from his 
strange wife, I Esdras he. 38. 

MANDIA, the name, in Josephus, of a certain 

S laee near Bethlehem, where Johanan son of 
Lareah overtook Ishmael the murderer of Geda- 
liah, Jerem. xli. 17. Jeremiah calls it Gkeruth 
Chimham: Vulgate, Peregrinantei in Chama^ 
ham, fEng. Tr. habitation of Chimham.'} 
MANDRAKE. A plant that sUipities, and 
sometimes causes phrenzy : said to be provoca- 
tive, and used in philters. There are two sorts: 
one is black, called \\\e female mandrake, hav- 
ing leaves not unlike lettuce, though smaller 
and narrower, which spread on the ground, and 
have a disagreeable scent. It bears berries 
something like services, pale, of a strong smell, 
having kernels within like those of pears. It 
has two or three very large roofs, twisted toge- 
ther, white within, black without, and covered 
with a thick rind. The other kind, or the male 
mandrake, is called Morion, or folly, because it 
suspends the use of the senses. It produces 
berries as big again as those of the female, of 
a good scent, and of a colour approaching to- 
wards safi’roii. Its leaves are large, white, broad, 
and smooih, like the leaves of the beech-tree. 
Its root resembles that of the female, but is 
thicker and bigger. This plant stiipifies those 
who use it ; sometimes depriving tliem of un- 
derstanding ; and often causes such vertigoes 
and lethargies, that if those who have taken it 
have not present assistance, they die in convul- 
sions. 

What has given to mandrakee the name of 
Anthropomorphos, or man^shaped, is only be- 
cause must of the roofs are parted from Hie 
middle downwards, somewhat resembling thighs 
and legs: Matthiolus adds, that the roots made 
like a man’s body, and called mandrakes, or 
hands of glory, which quacks pretend to be of 
singular virtue to assist barren women, are roots 
of reeds, white briony, &c. He informs us 
also, that these impostors put grains of 
barley or millet into these figures when so cut, 
in the places where hair grows in men, and 
then bury them in Hie ground, till the barley or 
millet begins to shoot (about three weeks) then 
digging them tip, and adjusting the small fibres, 
they apuear to have a Mard on the chin, and 
hair on tne head. 

Moses informs us, that Reuben, son of Iieab| 
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beinff tli6 6eld, bapeened to find mmdtakes, 
whitm ho brought to nio mother* Rachel de- 
•ired Umm, and obtaiued them irom Leah, on 
ooudition that Jacob should visit her that night. 
Some Kabbiiis translate dadumbveto/ets^otners 
by lilUet, or jeMtamin ; Junius calls it agreeable 
flowers ; Codurquus, truffle^ or mtesAroofn. We 
have conjectured it might be citrons* It ap> 
pears by Scripture, that dudaim are fruits, ripe 
about wheat narvest, have an agreeable scent, 
may be preserved, and are pla^d with pome- 

J ^ranates* Those who would support the trans- 
ation of mandrakes remark that Rachel having 
very great desire for children, it may be pre- 
sumed she coveted Leah's mandrakes with that 
view. The ancients named mandrakes the apple 
^'love^ and Venus they named Mandragoritis. 
The emperor Julian, in his epistle to Calixeries, 
says, he drinks the juice oi mandrakes to excite 
amorous inclinations. See Bauhtn. Hist* of* 
Plants^ tom. iii. p. 614, Matthiolus on Diosco- 
rides, and Brodeuson Theophrast. Vid. Frag- 
ments, No. CCCCXCIX. Vindication, p. 220. 

Ludolff. ill his history of Ethiopia, maintains 
that Dudaim signifies a certain fruit, which the 
Syrians call mauz^ in figure and taste greatly 
resembling the Ficus Indica, or Indian fig ; it 
is as big as a small cucumber, and sometimes 
upwards of forty hang on the same stal k . As to 
the mandrake^ihe Persians call it Abronzanam, 
the human figure, because the Orientals, and 
in particular the Jews, so artificially dress up 
the root of the mandrake with hairs and fila- 
ments, that it appears to have the figure of a 
man or woman, as remarked above. 

Josephus calls this plant Baaras. lie says 
it was found in a valley north of the castle of 
Macherus. That towards evening it appeared 
glittering like the sun ; that when any one came 
near it in order to pull it up, it withdrew itself 
and seemed to fly, unless there were thrown 
upon it an^ menstruous blood, or the urine of a 
woman. That even then it was not safe to 
pluck it up, unless he that undertook it had a 
root of the same plant hanging on his arm ; with- 
out which precaution he exposed himself to cer- 
tain danger of dying. 

Thtere is however a way of taking it up with- 
out danger. They dig all round the root, so 
that it sticks to the earth cniy by its extremities. 
Then they fasten a dog to the root by a string, 
and the dog striving to follow bis master who 
calls him away, easily tears up the plant, but 
then be dies on the spot ; and the master can 
take this wonderful root in bis hand without 
any dnnger. Now the use that is made of this 
roo| deserves well that they should take all this 
tiwiible to obtaio it. For those devils or evil 


spirits that had animated the greatest profiigatea, 
if they enter into the body of a man, and seem 
ready to cboak him, if he be not presently as- 
sisted; these demons, I sa^, cannot bear the 
smell, nor the presence, of this plant. They 
fly immediately if it be applied to the body of 
the possessed. Such is the relation of Jose- 
plius ! 1 have also read a traveller who con- 
firms the greatest part of this relation. P. Eu- 
gene Roger, Recoletp Description of* the Holy 
Land^ 4to. 

The Arabians sometimes call mandrake hj 
the name of Serag-al-Coshrobf or the DeviVs 
Candle, because in the night it appears lumi- 
nous. The cause of this brightness is glow- 
worms, who are fond of this ^ant, and love to 
be about it. Lutfalla^al’-halimi, (d’Herbelot. 
Bibl. Orient, p. 141,) a physician, assures us, 
that all the wondertul things written of this 
plant are fictions. That ho has often gathered 
them without danger, that the shriek attributed 
to them when gathered is none at all ; and that 
all the uses to which they are applied are vain 
and superstitious. 

Some think the Ginseng of the Chinese is a 
species of the mandrake, and they say it so won- 
derfully restores the sinking spirits of dying 
persons, that^there is, often, time for the use tn 
other means, and thereby of recovering them. 
F. Tachard says, that this root has sometimes 
something of the human shape; others sav, it 
lias the name of Ginseng, because it resembles 
^he figure of a man who nuts his le» in a strad- 
liiig posture, which the Chinese call Gin. Ano- 
ther author derives the name Ginsing from the 
Chinese word Gin, signifying a man, and Sem 
which denotes a plant; q. the human plant, 
or the plant with a human shape. [The frin- 
seng which has been imported into England, 
and used medicinally, has not justified the re- 
utation of this plant Jii its own country: per- 
aps the long voyage, or its being dried, injures 
its virtues.] 

MANElilO, priest of Heliopolis. Being often 
quoted by Josephus, it is proper to give some 
account of his work. He bad written in Greek 
the history of the several Egyptian dynasties, 
from the foundation of the ntouarcbv to the time 
of Nectanebus, the last king of the Egyptian 
race, and till Darius Ochus invaded ana con- 
quered this country, fifteen before the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great against Persia. 
Manetho was secretary, or writer, to the tem- 
ples of Egypt; he lived under Ptolemy Pbila- 
delpbuB, to whom be dedicated bis work. Ante 
A. b. 2f&. He admits thirty dynasties, of one 
bnndred and thirty generations, in Egypt, from 
the beginning of the Egyptian government to Nec- 
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tonebut. He placee in this succession, gods, 
demigods, and men ; and assigns to each a cer- 
tain number of years, the total of which far ex- 
ceeds the niunl^r of years which appears in 
Scripture. 

We are obliged to Sy ocellus for the abstract 
of this ancient historian, which he has preserv- 
ed. His work was divided into hve parts. The 
first contained the history of the gods ; the se- 
cond that of the demigods of Egypt ; the third 
that of the kings of that country. In the 
abridgement which yet remains we only find 
the names of the princes, and the years of their 
reigns. Nor must we imagine that they all 
reigned successively; they were princes of dif- 
ferent parts of Egypt, and sometimes reigned 
as contemporaries in several provinces of that 
country. Josephus^ in his first book against 
Appion, makes large extracts from ibis author, 
ill which he distinguishes what Manetho bad 
taken out of the ancient records of the temples 
of E^pt, from what he says of his own, or what 
he borrows from the fabulous reports of the 
Egyptians. He found in the sacrea monuments 
of this kingdom, that the Hebrews {^rather, the 
Ethiopians; called the ** Shepherd Kings/’ Ift^c- 
sos.] had penetrated into Egypt with a great army, 
and bad subdued the countir ; that being after- 
wards driven out again, they had conquered 
Judea, where they had built Jerusalem and its 
temple. So far is agreeable to truth. But, what 
he adds, that under the reign of a king called 
Amenophis, they were expelled Egypt, with a 
multitude of lepers, and otner diseased persons, 
deserves no credit, as having no foundation but 
vul^r tradition. Vide Leper. 

MANGER, wherein was laid the infant Jesus 
after his birth. Luke relates, ii. 7, that the Ho- 
ly Virgin and Joseph could not find accornmo- 
aation at the public inn, and therefore were ob- 
liged to retire to a stable, where the Virgin Mary 
brought forth Jesus, and having swaddled him, 
she laid him in a manger. The antienC (ptbers, 
who speak of the birth of our Saviour, all con- 
cur that be was born in a cave dug in a rock. 
Origen, tn Ceh. lib. i. Athanasius, Ambrose, 
in Luc. p. 27. ^ Epiphan. Hares. 61. Nyssen, 
de sancta Ckristi Nativ. Tbeodoret. Ho. viii. 
de Grcec. affect, curatione. Justin, (Dialog. 
p. d04.) anoEusebius say, that this place is not 
in the city of Bethlehem, but in the country 
near to that city. Euseb. Demonst. lib. vii. cap. 
4, 4r Vita Constantini, lib. iii. cap. 41. They 
ought to know this circumstance better than 
others, because Justin was a native of t^at coun- 
iTTf and Eusebius bad dwelt there. Jerom 
pCftces this cave in the suburbs of Bethlehem, 
south. FMe Fragments, No. XXliL CCLXl. 
ftltd Add. 


MAN-HU, ri am rsTo ; Whmi 4f^i§ 
Thus the Vulgate, and the LXX : otherwise, it 
is a gift, or ft is mamna ; from rrSD mtncha, a 
present or ^t, and nm ha, this. See Manita^ 
reckoned, prepared. Judg. 
xi. 83. .Joseph. Antiq* lib. xv. cap, 60. Jep- 
tbah beat the Ammonites from Aroer to Mamath. 

MANNA. This isgenerally put for the man- 
na, wherewith the children of Israel were fed 
in the wilderness. See the following article. 
In Baruch i. 10. it is a corruption used for an 
offering, in Hebrew, mincha, [as in the English 
maigin,] 

Manna was the food of the children of Is- 
rael, which God gave them in the desarts of 
Arabia during forty years, from their eighth en- 
campment in the wilderness of Sin. Manna be- 
gan to fall on Friday morning, the sixteenth day 
of the second month, wbiob from thence was 
called Jiar, which according to Usher was Friday 
the fifth of June. Exod. xvi. 14, 15. It con- 
tinued to fall daily in the morning, except on 
the Sabbath, till after the passage over Jordan, 
and to the passoverof the fortieth year from the 
Exodus, 9. e. from Friday June 5, A. M. 2513, 
to the second day of the passover, Wednesday 
M^ 5, A. M. 25^, ante A. D. 1451. 

The manna was a little grain, white, like 
hoar-frost, round, the size of coriander-seed. 
Exod. xvi. 14. Numb. xi. 1. It fell every 
morning with the dew, and when the dew was 
exhaled by the heat of the sun, the manna ap- 
peared alone, lying on the rocks, or the sand, 
Ex. xvi. It fell every day except the Sabbath, 
and only about the camp of the Israelites. It 
fell in so great quantities during the whole for- 
ty years of their journey in the wilderness, that 
it was sufficient to feed the entire multitude, of 
above a million of souls, every one of whom ga- 
thered, for bis share every day, the quantity of 
an oiner, about three quarts. It maintainedf all 
this multitude, and yet none of them found any 
inconvenience from the constant eating of it. 
Every Friday there fell a double quantity of it, 
Exodf. xvi. 5*^ and though it putrined and bred 
maggots when kept on any other day, yet on the 
Sabbath it suffered no such alteration. And 
the same manna that was melted by the heat of 
the sun, when left in the field, was of so bard a 
consistence when brought into the house, that it 
was heat in mortars, and would even endurertbe 
fire, was baked in pant, made into paste, and so 
into cakes. Numb. xi. 5. 

Scripture gives to* mantra the name of bread 
of heaven, and food of angels: whether indma- 
ting, that angels sent, and prepared, this Jbod, 
or that angefi themselves, if they had need of 
food, could not have any that was more agrees 
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my 9 f xrL 90i tlMH iIm rntfinitf to fteeommodaeted 
llseif lo ev«f7 mm’s taste, diat eireiy one found 
it pleaainf ; tlnd k indnded every thing agree- 
Me telke pdate, and fit for nournhnent: 
which expreaaiona some have taken literally $ 
othere nnderatand them figuratively. Some 
even think, that k took the form of such things 
aa a man liked beet. Joeepbus understood It 
more simply : sajMng» those who eat of it found 
It so delicfous, that they desired nothing else ; 
and St. Austin observes very discreetly, that the 
sacred author only says, manna had the quality 
lo conform itself to the taste of those #rbo ate it, 
in favour of the children of God : ut duleedi^ 
nem team in JUioi demonstrares* And bow could 
the Israelites complain, that manna was nau- 
seous to them, if it had always accommodated 
itself to their tastes. Nnmb. xi. 6. 

At this day manna falls In several places : In 
Arabia, in Poland, in Calabria, in Mount Liba- 
nus, and elsewhere. The most common and 
the most famous is that of Arabia, which is a 
kind of condensed honey, found in the summer 
time on the leaves of trees, on herbs, on the 
rocks, or the sand of Arabia Petnea. It is of 
tbe same figure as Moses describes. That which 
is gathered about Mount Sinai has a very strong 
smell, which it receives from the herbs on which 
it falls. It easily evaporates, insomuch that if 
thirty pounds of it were kept in an open vessel, 
hardly ten would remain at the end of fifteen 
days. This Arabian manna is sold by tbe apo- 
thecaries at Grand Cairo. Salmasius thinks, 
that tbe manna wherewith tbe Israelites were 
fod was like that now found in Arabia. Several 
modems are of tbe same sentiment. It is true, 
the Arabian manna has a medicinal quality, and 
is rather purgative and weakening, than nourish- 
ing or strengthening. But they pretend, that 
by use tbe stomach might be accustomed to it, 
as people may be brought to a diet, which natu- 
rally is but little conducive to health. But we 
•ngfat also to acknowledge, that tbe manna of 
Moses had miraculous qualities, not found in 
commofi maima, and which prol^bly subsisted 
duly while tbe Israelites were fed with It. Con- 
sult the Dissertations of M. Saumaise, Buxtorf, 
and Bocbart $ our Commentaiy on Exodus, and 
Altomare’s Treatise of Manna, 

Critics are divided about the orig^ of the 
word mamra. Some think .man is ^ instead 
of the Hebrew siah, Whai u this r And that 
the Hebrews on first seeing this new food which 
God bad sent, cried to one another, mun-hic, in- 
stead of mak-hUf What ts thh f Others main- 
tain, that the H^rews well knew nuutnu, and 
sM to eoe another, simi/hi, Thi$ umanna, IL 
Vou IL Part XVIU. EdU. IV, 


Saumaise, and some other mo d e m s, are of this 
m^ion. They imagine that lha mmmm waa 
simply a fot and thi^ dew, which ctHI folia in 
Aranm; whidi was quickly oondsnsod, and 
served for food t that it io tho same with tbo 
totVif h&ney, Matt. iii. 4. on which John the 
Baptist fed ; and that the niirade of Bioaes did 
not consist In producing a new suhslanoe, but 
In tbe exact and constant manner in which it 
was dispensed by providence, and in foe quan- 
tity of it that fell daily, for so long time. 

On tbe contram, the Hebrews and orientals 
believe, that the (ml of the moiiuu was wholly 
mirsculons. The Arabians call it The Suffer 
Plumbs of the Almighty^ and tbe Jews are so 
jealous of this miracle, that they pronounce a 
curse against all who presume to deny the inter- 
position of a miraculous |u)wer. Akiba con- 
tends, that mtmna was pranced by tbe con- 
densation of tbe heavenly light, which beckme 
material, and proper for the nourishment of 
man. Vid, Bnxtorf, de Manna^ cap, 2. p. 851. 
But Rabbi Ishmael rejected this i^nion, and oj^ 
posed it on the principle, that Scripture calls 
manna tbe bread of Angeh, But Angels, says 
he, are not nourished by light become nMterial, 
but by tbe light of God himself! 

That wbich^i sold in apothecaries shops, and 
commonly called manna of Calabria^ is a white 
and sweet Imuor, which distils of itself, or by 
incision made in tbe branches and leaves or 
keys of the ash-tree, both common and wild* 
lu tbe dog-days, or a little before, it is found on 
the trees. It is gathered in the open sunnibtiie, 
which hardens and dries it. In July it issues 
freely out of tbe tree ; in August they make In- 
daioDs in the tree, which then afibrds a certain 
qndntity ; and when this has ceased mnning t 
third sort exudes out of the nervous part of the 
leaves. Manna purges moderately. Etiaehiaa 
says, that the country people about Mount Li- 
banus eat the manna found there, as others 
would eat honey. 

[Bnrckhardt is the latest traveller Who men- 
tions manna : be says, ** la the valley of Gbor, 
the manna is still found; it drops from tbe 
»rigs of several trees, but prhidpally from foe 
Oharrab: it is collected by foe Ardhs, who 
make cakes of k, and who eat H with butter; 
they call it Assal Beyrouh, or Honey of Bey- 
Touk.*' Though this vall^ of Gbor htis hifoctto 
been unknown to all onr Geographers, there can 
be no doubt but what Moses was weB ttdqfuaittt- 
ed with it, and that he led Ismdl tbroagh k, in 
part, at least. Tbe manna foat foen supplied 
Israel n said to have bad foe tuste Cf wafors 
made with honey, Exod. xvi* Bl, so foe Arabs 
call it honey of Beyrouk ; in Hmnb, xl, 8, k is 
P said 
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•Hid to tiore retombled the taste of fresh oil;** 
this is not contradictory $ as' that gathered from 
dit&renC planted or from different places, or at 
difierent seasons, might not be always exactly 
dike. The Arabe who collect it make cake$ 
tt «* so did Israel, loo» cit» (Could a similar mau» 
na be tbeiet/d honey on which John the Baptist 
Uved 1 Does it fall near the Jordan 

It iS'Somewhat extraordinary that our author 
should think the ** entire multitude*’ of Israel, 
subsisted wholly on the manna. Certainly, the 
daily sacrifices were offered ; and, no doubt, 
other oderings, affording animal food, on which 
the priests and Levites subsisted, according to 
their offices. That considerable flocks and herds 
also accompanied the camp of Israel is clear 
from various passages : we must therefore make 
proper allowances for the proportion of f^od 
these supplied to their owners, &c. Burckhardt 
further says of this valley, ** it furnishes indigo, 
]^m arable, the silk tree called Asheyr, whose 
fruit encloses a white silky substance, of which 
the Arabs twist their matches. It is inhabited 
near the Dead Sea in summer time, by a few 
Bedouin peasants only, but during the winter 
months it becomes the meeting place of up- 
wards of a dozen powerful Arab tribes ;** doubt- 
less, because it affords pasturage in plenty, at 
that time : for so many powerful tribes would 
never make it their meeting-place, if it furnish- 
ed nothing but manna. Could their cattle live 
on manna 

MANOAH, nwD, Mavwf, rest; from m3 nuach ; 
otherwise, present ; from nSD mincha. 

MANOAH, or Mavueh, father of Samson, of 
the tribe of Dan, and of the city of Zorab. 
Judg. xiii. An Angel of the Lord having ap- 
peared to the wife of Manoah^ and having pro- 
mised her a son ; Manoah, whether moved by 
jealousy, says Josephus, Ant. lib. v. cap. 10. or 
by gratitude, says Ambrose, Ep. 70. desired of 
the Lord that he might see him who had thus 
appeared, that he might know from Ipm bow 
to treat this son when born. The Lord heard 


may be translated, " Why do you ask my aamd# 
#lHcb is Peli f Or, why do you ask my name f 
and it was admirable; or else, and God is 
admirable.” Tq. and he kept it secret T\ 

Manoah therefore took the kid, with the wine 
for the libations; and put them on the fire 
which he had lighted on a stone. Josei^os, 
who is followed by most commentators, believes 
that the Angel touched the flesh with a rod in 
his band, on which there issued a flame that 
consumed the burnt-sacrifice: this circum- 
stance is not mentioned in Scripture. As the 
smoke began to ascend, the angel also ascended 
in the mid^t of the flame, towards heaven. Then 
Manoah perceived that it was an angel, and 
said to bis wife, ** We shall certainly die since 
we have seen the Lord.” But bis wife answer- 
ed him, If the Lord designed to kill us, be 
would not have conferred such favours on us ; 
he would not have received our burnt-offering, 
nor would be have predicted to us the birth of a 
son.” This happened A. M. 2848, and Samson 
was born in 2849, ante A. D. 1155. 

MAOCH, He that is pressed and bruis^ 
ed ; from mahac. Father of Achisb, king 
of Gath, 1 Sam. xxvii. 2. 

MAON, pyD, {the little housed or habitation r 
otherwise, crime; from py havon: otherwise, 
by sin ; from the same, and D m. 

MAON, a city of Judah, in the most southerly 
part. Josh. xv. 55. See also 1 Sam. xxiii. 24, 
25. XXV. 2. Nabal the Carmelite bad great 
possessions in the desert of *Maon, and David 
dwelt a good while hereabouts. We think 
Maon to be capital of the Meonians^ Ileb. 
1 Cbron. iv. 40, 41. and 2 Chron. xx. 1. The 
Vulgate in this last place reads Ammonites in- 
stead of Maonim ; and in the other passage 
Habitatores ; the LXX. Minces. The city of 
Maon, which gave name to the desart, is pro- 
bably the Mcenoisy or MesoniSf which Eusebius 
places in the neighbourhood of Gaza, Onomas-i 
tic. voce Mjfvs^nvo ; and the Menceum of the 
Codex TheodosianuSf wbicli is near Beersbeba, 


bis prayer, and the Angel appeared again to his 
wife, being then in the fields : who ran to ac- 
quaint ber husband. Manoah went to him, and 
obtained from him directions respecting his son. 
Manoah then said, My lord, 1 pray you be 
pleased to let us prepare you a kid. The angel 
r^ied, I must not eat any food ; but you may 
omr it for a burnt-sacrifice to the Lord. Ma- 


noah said to him, (not knowing him to be an 
angel) What is your name ? that we may pay 
you honopr and acknowledgment, if that smtll 
mppen which you have foretold. He answer- 
ed, w by ask you my name f which is a secret, 
wtrse 18 . Vwyn m mb. Which 


or Versabinum Castrum. It is called Miuois 
in the subscriptions of the council of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451. See Cellarius and Relaud under 
Minois or Menois. m 

[1. A city of Judah, Josh. xv. 55. 

2. The name of a wilderness near Jeshimon, 
1 Sam. XXV. 2. 

3. A district in Arabia, J udg. x. 12. 

But, observing that this ^pellation is con- 
nected with an edifice, as Beth Maout and a 
deity, as Baal Maon^ I conceive that we may 
expect a deity in this Ana* much like others. 
What strikes me as most probable is ** the Aun 
of dwelHny^** or residence : the deity which 

invented 
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Mmted dwelKtigftt protected -dwallbrn, Ac. die 
JoMUM of the Robimi«« the OwMm of tlie Hin- 
idooe; or perbape the Xorety thoM domeetic 
gods of antiqoHjr. I think it not unlikely that 
the idea of nuall also connects with this title, 
as the images of these deities are never found 
large, but of diminutive size, and convenient 
ior carriage. See Tzbaphim ; also Plate, and 
explanation.] 

MARAH, mo, Mippa, or bitter, or 

bittemese i from morar. 

L MARAH, or Mara. When the Israelites 
coming out of E^pt, were arrived at the desart 
of Etham, (hey there found the water so bitter, 

1 aaI* IJ 




the utmost severity of God’s judgments | nmyr 
the Lord come quickly to take veimanos of 
thv crimes.” But Selden and Lights! main* 
tain, that Maran^atha is not found in this sense 
among the Rabbins. Maran^^tha may be under* 
stood in an absolute sense, Let him that does 
not love our Lord Jesus Christ be Anathema^ 
The Lord is come, the Messiah has ^pear^ ; 
evil to whosoever receives him not. Toe writer 
particularly addresses unbelieving Jews. Con* 
suit Selden de Smedriis, lib. i. cap* B. Light- 
foot, Ac. Vide Fraopients, No. XXX. 

[MARBLE, a stone of a fine grain, and beau- 
tiful appearance, which takes a very brilliant 

• • 1 * * , j ,1 . V 


drink it. Exod. xv. 23. Therefore they began 
to murmur against Moses, saying, What shall 
we drink i Mmcs praying to the Lord, he shew- 
ed him a kind of wood, which being thrown 
into the water, made it potable. Vide Alvah. 

11. Marah; Naomi, after her return from 
Moab, said to those who called her Naomi, 
which signifies handsome ; call me rather Ma- 
rah, or bitterness, because the Lord has over- 
whelmed me with affliction, Ruth i. 20. 

M ARAL AH, nVjno, bitterness of elevation, 
or of the leaf; from mD marah, bitterness, nod 
halah, elevation, or leaf: otherwise, the 
holocaust of myrrh ; from niD mor, myrrh, and 
rhy halah, holocaust: otherwise, drunkenness, 
or stupidity, or consternation ; from Vyn rahal. 
A boundary city of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 11. 

[The place of dbnctfsfton#, i. e. a place subject 
to shakings by earthquakes. Salmasius on So^ 
Un. p. 82. 5^* observes, that Laodicea was 
called Reas from Roias, because of the frequent 
shakings it experienced from the earthquakes 
to which it was liable. See Laodicea. 

As there are many kinds of concussions be- 
sides those occasioned by earthquakes, possibly 
this place might be named from some of them ; 
—so the sAocr of contending armies, the shock 
of blows of any kind ; of a defeat, &c. : this 
would agree widi an idea of Simon, that it im- 
ports terror to the enemies, t. e. it shocks those 
who wage war against it.] 

M ARAN-ATHA, Mapav^dd, The Lord comes, 
compounded of two Sytiac words ; maran, sig- 
nifies the Lord, or master, and atha, signifies to 
4S>m€. nnM pD. A form of threatening, cursing, 
or anathematizing among the Jews. St. Paul 
pronounces Anathema Maran-atha against all 
who love not Jesus Christ. I Cor. xvi. 22. 

Commentators inform us, that Maram^Uha is 
the greatest Anathema among the Jews, and 
equivalent to Sham atha, or Shem^atha, the 
name comes, or the Lord comes : q.d. ** Mayest 
|)ip|i bp devoted to the grea^t of evils, agd to 


ancients, who studied the art of architecture : 
but the variety of marbles is so great, that it is 
not easy to ascertain any one kind by its Scrip- 
ture denomination. David prepared marble, i, e. 
a brilliant stone, in abundance, for buildiim the 
temple, 1 Chron. xxix. 2. Vide Esth. i. 6.J 

MAREON. So the Greeks call Samaria, 
says Josephus, Aa/to. lib. viii. cap. 7. Com- 
pare Josh. xii. 20. where it is called SAtmren- 
m&ron, or Shomeron^maron. 

MARESUAH, ntyttno, from the head, or 
from the beginnina ; from the preposition D m, 
from, and rosh, head, or beginning : other- 
wise, bitter woman; from marar, bitter, 
and myM ishah: otherwise, Merit ance ; from 
Wl* jarash, to inherit. 

[A principal city. q. Head-town.” Josephus 
^alls it a powerful city, Ant. xiv. 27.] 

MARESHAH, nnuno, Maopurva, from tbs 
same root. Morasthi, Mic. i. 1. 

I. MARESHA, or Maresa, son of Laadah ; 
perhaps L&adab is called father of Maresha, 
Decause be peopled this city with bis family. 
1 Chron. iv. 21. 

II. Mareshah, or Marissa, a city of Judah. 
Also called Moresheth and Alorast hi. The pro- 
phet Micah was native of this city. In the time of 
Eusebius it was forsaken : it was two miles from 
Eleutberopolis. Near Maresha, in the vale of 
Zephathab, was /ought a famous battle between 
Asa king of Judah, and Zerah king of Cbus,.iR 
which Asa defeated a million of men. 1 Mscc«,t. 
66. reads Samaria instead of Marissa. In the IsUr 
times of the Jewish commonwealth, Mareshah 
belonged to Idurocea, as did several other south- 
erly cities of Judah. It was peopled by the 
Jews, and their allies, in the time of John Byr- 
canus. King Alexander Jannmus took it from 
the Arabians. Pompey restored it to its first 
inbabitanis. Gabinius rebuilt it, and lastly, the 
Partbiaus destroyed it in the war of Aoti^nua 
against Herod. Joseph. Aniiq. lib* xiM. xiv. 

L MARIAMNE* Baughter of Alaijtndaff, 

F ? sou 
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Ml ot kiw Arittobuliu, and of Alexandta, 
da iig k ta r or Hyrctnia faiffh-priest of the Jews, 
wm ^0 AM beautifai prmceM of her agpe. She 
Minod Horod die by whom ebe bed 

two mm Alexaador and Amtobolafy and tiro 
dapf bl«r% Salaaipffo aod Cjfrw ; ako a coo 
camd Uarody wfao died jo«ng» dunW bn atv- 
dMMBooM* Herod araa exoeaaireiT fond of 
illartEnNNe« wfao but oligbtiy retorned bia pa»- 
mmh ehe be|^ti to hate him, after he bad 

Mt to death Arictobulin her brother, to whom 
he had given the bigh-ipriesthood but a year be- 
dMO. 

After the victory of Anguatua over Marc An- 
tony, Herod who bad sent aeccoore to Antony, 
waa forced to aolicit AugtieCus’a clemency. 
When he left Jeruaalem, he gave aecret ordeni ‘ 
to Joaephns and Sohemua, whom be deputed to 
govern in hta abaenoe, that if they abould hear 
of any ONafortniie belling him, they ahould 
put to death Mariamne^ and her mother Alex- 
andra. Mariamm having onniiingly got tbia 
neoretout of Sohemua, conceived an implacable 
haired againat Herod, who aft length could no 
longer aupport her contempt ; being otherwiae 
evainierat!^ by the ill reports cdfatimially drcu- 
lateci leapecdng her, anci by the accusations of 
S alo m e, ma aiater, her sworn enemy : who aub- 
mmed a ouphearer of the king to depose, that 
Mwnuwme bad solicited him to gife a potion to 
the king, on pretence to render her more be* 
laved by him. 

Herod believing that Mariamne could never 
have got bia secret out of Sohemos, if there had 
not been other correapoudence between tfaem, 
caused Sohemna to be seized, etMl led to puniah- 
awnt. After this be called bis ftiends together, 
and aocuaed the queen in such bitter terras, 
that they easily perceived he deeired her death. 
Hms Ibwefere they veled unaniraonsly, and 
Mmimmne walked to her execution with such 
an air of graudeur and mtrepidity, as astonished 
eM who saw her. After oer death Herodk 
eAction for her became stronger than ever. 
Often he called her by her mmie, as if dfae were 
stiN Ifvhig. He bewailed her in a manner Httle 
faocomiiig bis high statioD, and whatever en- 
deaveera be maM to divert fairaself, he could 
Mver get bar out t^f fak mtad. He was even 
coaipelled to relinquish ibe care of state uiaf rs, 
uud he delivered hrawelf up «o entirely to bis 
gvMf, ifanft sometimes be erdered bis artendauts 
no can Afartomne, as if ehe had bocn still living. 
Jneepfa. Anniq. lib. xv« Jcsepbim meiMioiM a 
tower that Herod built in Jer us a lem, which he 
1 JCafiatute. It was 'dm ioNt tmd beat 


udeaned of all. it was tfty-dve etibilaliM, 
uud bod u square bom of tw a ft y odKti wrae. 
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11. Mari AMiTEt Daughter of the high-priest 
Simon, and wife of Herod the Great i she 
a sen by him called Herod-Philip, who mariied 
drst, the ftunotfs Herodias, who afterwards lived 
with Herod Anttpaa, who put to death Joho 
the BMist. Mark vi. 17, InMh. xiv. 8. 

MARK, Mi^oc, Poiiie, ikimny; from 

I. MARK, the evangelist, according to Papia^ 
apud Bnaeb. Hut, EccL Ub. ii. c. lA Irenmns, 
ilb, iii. cap, 1. and the greater part of both 
ancients and moderns, waa the diadple and 
int^reter of St. Peter ; and several ancients 
believe, that St. Peter speaks of him, I £pist. 
chap. V. 13. calling him his son, in the spirit t 
prohablj hecause he bad eoaverted him. It is 
thooght he was of the iinmber of the seventy 
disciples ; some of the fathers add, that Mark 
was one of those who forsook onr Savionr. 
John vi. 63. [Comp. Lcxb.] But after St. Pe- 
ter had recovered him to the taith, be continued 
stedfast in it, and went to Rome with him, where 
be wrote his gospel. 

Some have not dtatinguiahed him from John 
Markf mentioiied Acts xii. 12, 25. xv. 29. and by 
St. Pan), 2 Tim. tv. 1 1. but this nolioa is now al- 
most intirely given up* That St. Mark was of 
the race of the priests, uud wore their bonnet, 
is affirmed by the anenymoua author of his 
Acts. It is noo said tlM he was o^hew to 
St. Peter, being a son of one of his sislers. 
Nicepb. Cellist. Hb. m. 43. This apostle 
going to Rome abont A. D. 44, Mark acconi- 
penied him thither, and there be writ his gos- 
pel, aft the request of the brethren, who desired 
that he would give them in writing what he bad 
learned from St. Peter by word of month. Wh«i 
that apostle was informed what bis dtsoiple had 
done, he commended bis undertaking, and gave 
out bis gospel to be read in the churches as an 
awthentic work. (Gem. Alex, otmd Brmeb, 

EccL Hh. ii. cap. 15. Epipnan. Hares, M. 
Nasian. ear. 34. et Orat, 25. fHeron. 4e Ftri# 
iUuBt, ^.) TeTilnllian,Kh. tv. eonf. Mfmreion, as- 
cribes tbis gospel to Sti Peter, and the anthor 
of the Synopsis imputed to Atononsras says this 
gospel was dkRatod tovJllilrJ by Bt. Peter. Eu- 
tydiiuB, patriarch of^Aiexiindm nsseris, that 

Peter writ it bimtolf. tSeme mendoned by 
Chnnostoin were *wf opinion, that Mmrh -torit it 
in Egypt. Otbavfer^hffirm, that be writ *it atfler 
St. dtolb: i. to Maft, i, 6, 

These diietoBlMitiments are cmifgh to pieve, 
that the cireunivtanees of time uni fdace are 
uncertaiutf irhen -uud where St. JIKsrfteenipcMtod 
bn gospel. 

Auto the kngunge In whidi it was co mp ose d^ 
some say ft was Qtmkt tdhmtoy Latiii. no 

anciaots. 
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wmkmMf attd mmt wi tiie ModeM, svfiport die 
Gteek, wkkh «l dm day |imm for the oriffiaal. 
BttlMM MS^Oreek oomee kninuate, ^at it 
waa writ mi IrMtm* The oyriae aad Arabiccoii- 
emr in tbie. It ehoald eeem probable, that 
writmg ft ee Bobm, and for the uee of Romaiit, 
he niglit write it In their laof ctage^ Baronlut 
mmd Mden havedeelared for thie^nkm, which, 
howerer, baa fow followere. They ahew at 
Venice eome loaae ebeete, which theT pretend 
to be the origii^ in St. Mark's own hand. If 
thie were certain, and if the manuscript could 
be read, it weald decide the dispnte ; but it it 
doubted whether dut be St. Marks original 
writtng ; and it is to perished by its antiouity, 
that scarcely a letter can be made out. Mont- 
fooeon affirms that it is writ in Latin, and that 
he ffieyer saw so ancient a manuscript. It is 
written on Egyptian paper, very thin and fine. 
He thinks it mi^ fairly be attributed to the 
fenitb century. In 1564 It was put into a vault, 
in marshy grottod, the roof of which was lower 
than the nei^bboaruig sea, so that the water 
perpetnaily trmkied into it It was legible when 
depo^d tbercj in 1664. An author chat bad 
aeon it before Montfaneon, beUeved that he had 
ebserved Greek characters in it. 

Several of the moderas think, chat Mark was 
newt by St Peter frcmi Roase to Aqutleia, where 
he continued two years end a half, and founded 
a obnrch ; but ibis has no preofo from antiquity. 
It is dNNight that A. D. 4S, the ninth of the 
empererCMttdini, the Jews being expelled from 
Rome, St. Peter and Mark were exf^Iled also. 
St. Peter sent Mitrk iwte Egypt. He first 
went to Cyreae ia Pentapdis, where he made 
Msany coaverts. Tbence be went to Alex- 
andria, where be oeaverled Anianus, wbmn be 
ordained first bisbop of that city. Thq. number 
of ObristiaiiB tbeie increased, and tfaey<li?ed in 
so exemplary a manner, that in the judgment 
of several, Philo the Jew, was willing to give 
rile bononr of ft to his own nation, by describing 
rim manner of life of these primitive Cbrietians, 
un der the name of Tberapeutes. See Thera- 
ysuTBS, or Essbnbs. Ftde also Ahianus. 

The SNHnber of ChristiaDS augmenting, the 
pagans nppoaad Mark^^ ns one eome to over- 
tbmtbe wonriiip oftlieir gods. He returned 
to C^rrene ; but after two years be revisited 
AU msm iria^ wbave ha briield with jc^, that 
the ftulbftd were mcreaMd both in grace and 
Mfloher; and then ba departed. Probably he 
went to Rome, tf it be true, as the Chtomam 
rifon n wd r tn w n affirms, that be was present there 
at t he deat h. of St. Peter and St. Paul, A.D.ri6. 
Hn rmrnm td to A fesc mm irk h where the pagans, 
ppsanhitd tby the great nnmber of bis miracles. 


and by the reproaches of the Cfaristiaiis, sevfbt 
him to pot him to death. They found mm 
celebrating the holy eommunicMi, on the LotdVi 
Day,Aprtr24* A.D. 68. They pat a rope about 
his BOCK, Slid drew him along the whole day, 
saying, they must lead this ox to Bucohs^ a 
place near the sea, full rocks and precipices. 
At evening they put him into prison, where 
in the nig^t he bad two visions. One of an 
angel, asstiriog him that his Basse was written 
in the book of life t and another of our Saviour, 
to give him peace and tranquillity of mind. The 
day following, the infidris again draped him 
through the streets till be gave up his eonl to 
Gad. Several have said, that be ended hts 
life by fire; probably they burnt bis body after 
death. Eutych. Alex. t» Chronic* Hyppolyt. 
in MS, Bodtei, ^ Anonym, apud Miff* tn cap* 
Evmnff, secundum. Marco, 

Several ancient heretics, as Ireneens reports, 
received only the gospel of St. Mark. Among 
the catholics some rejected the last twelve 
verses of tliis gospel, Nose taken Jesus was 
risen ear Iff, &c. Probably, hecanse ttiey ima* 

E ined that in one place St. Mark opposed 
t. Matthew, and related circumstances contra** 
ry to the other evang^elials. The ancient fathers, 
the eld orienfti) versions, and almost all the old 
copies, whether printed or inannacript, Greek 
or Latin, read these last twelve verses, and ac- 
knowledge them as genuine. 

So far as may be iudged by comparinij^ the 
gospels of Mark and Matthew, the first is an 
abridgment of the second. Mark often uses 
the same terms, relates tbe same facts, and ne- 
tioes tbe same okcumstaiioes. He sometimes 
adds particulars, which give sreat light to Sf. 
Matthew’s text. There are fdso Own or three 
miracles in Mark, which are not in Matthew. 
See Mark i. 28, and chap. i. v. ix. xvti. What 
is most reinarkable is, tnat though be follows 
Matthew in almost every thin^ else, yet be for- 
sakes him in the order of his narration, from 
chap. iv. 12. to chap. xiv. 18. of Matthew, in 
these places be porsnes tbe order of time as no- 
ted by Luke ana John. This has induced ebro- 
nologers <to follow Luke, Mark, and Jokn^ ra- 
ther than Matthew. He begins bis gospel witb 
tbe preaching of John the Bajplist, and omits se^ 
varal parables related by St. Matthew, dkap. xx. 
xxi. and XXV. also several diaceofses of oor 
Saviour to bis dasciplM, and to the Marisees, 
chap. V.' vi. vii. xvi. xviu. 

{Hough it may be ndmiHed that Mark nc- 
oempanied Peter at Rome, yet It wfil by no 
means follow ebotbe wrote his gaspri wider the 
diemrien of Peter, if lia Wife >aa» to riiat Mkry, 
Acts xii. 12, who ma ide d at de r oa nle m, and 
< whose 
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whoce bouse was the resort of the faithfuU MzrA: 
must haye known nia^ tbiny^s which passed at 
Jerusalem, as well as Peter, himself. He must 
also have been sufficiently versed in the Syriac 
language, and able to make use of whatever 
materials for true history were in circulation, 
which, probably, were many, though incom- 
plete. Some also, he would receive, with cor- 
r^tions of others, from Peter. It appears from 
his history that Mark was very mucli engaged 
in journeying; sometimes with or for Barnabas, 
at other times, with or for Paul ; and Peter al- 
so. It is probable, that be composed his gos- 
pel at intervals of such joiirnies, as Luke aid ; 
and he is no more an epitoinizer of Matthew 
than Luke is, with whom he agrees in many 
particulars. 

We may be allowed to doubt whether 
were sufficiently familiar with the Latin tongue 
to be able to compose a work in it ; and, if such 
an original ever existed, it is hardly possible 
that it should have been totally lost at Rome. 

As to the Latin MS. at Venice, its history has 
been traced, and it proves to be part of a copy of 
which the remainder was at Aquileia in the 
time of Charles IV. and lately hi Friuli, and has 
been published by Blanchini ; who has given a 
plate of the letters of the MS, which shews the 
cause of Misson’s error in supposing it to be 
Greek The reported autograph of St. Mark, 
proves, therefore, to be only a part of a Latin 
•translation. 

To the history of St. Mark the evangelist, and 
of the copy of his gospel said to be preserved at 
Venice, may be added the account given by the 
Venetians of the theft of his body from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, A. D. 829, by Buono and Rustico, 
who brought it away iii a trading vessel. The 
Doge Giustiuiano placed it in the chapel of his 
palace: the saint was declared protector of Ve- 
nice ; and churches were built to bis honour. 
But after a while his body was lost, till after 
265 years it was discovered again by a miracle, 
concealed in a pillar. After so long an inter- 
val, it wanted indeed a miracle to ascertain the 
identity of this body, together with some little 
explanation of its reasons for ch using such a 
place of repose, and by what means it accom- 
plished its purpbse.J 

11. Mark. John Mark cousin of Barnabas. 
See John Mark. 

[MARKS. For the mark set on Cain, vide 
Fragments, No. CCCXLI. 

1. For the marks borne in his body by St. 
Paul, vide No. CVlL 2. For the mark set on 
the forehead, Ezek. ix. 4» It may not be amiss 
to bint, that some of the fathers understood this 
fnarft as having been made in the form of a 


Greek tau T, or cross ; whence they retl^rred it 
to the cross of Jesus, as a means of aeciirity and 
salvation : this allusion holds only in the ureek, 
for the Hebrew letter n tau, has not that form. 

The Mark, or goal, where the prizes were 
displayed, and distributed to competitors in the 
public g^mes, (Olympic, &c.) alluded to Phil, 
lii. 14. may easily be understood by the bounds 
of the course, and the place where prizes are 
distributed, at our own races, &cj 

[MARKET. The Market or JKarum, in the 
cities of antiquity, was different from the market 
in our English towns, where flesh meat, &c. is 
usually sold. When we read. Acts xvii. 17. of 
the apostle Paul disputing with philosophers in 
the “ markef* at Athens, we are tempted to 
wonder what kind of philosophers these mar- 
ket-^folks could be; or why these disputants 
could not engage in a place fitter for investiga- 
tion, and discussion, of abstruse and difficult 
subjects. So when Paul and Silas having ex- 
pelled the Pythonic spirit. Acts xvi. 19, were 
tialed to the market-place, and accused, we are 
not aware of the fitness of a market for the re- 
sidence of a tribunal of justice. But those con- 
versant with the manners of antiquity know, that 
the forum usually was a public market, on one 
side only, or during one part of the day only ; 
and that temples, theatres, courts of justice, and 
other public Dtiildings, occupied the other sides 
of the area. In short, the forums were sump- 
tuous squares, surrounded by decorations, &c. 
of various, and often of magniflcent kinds. Here 
the philosophers met, here they taught, here 
laws were promulgated, and here devotions, as 
well as amusements, occupied the populace. 

The nearest approach to the composition of an 
ancient forum, tnat 1 recollect in England, is 
Covent-garden market ; where we have a war- 
ket in the middle, a church at one end, a thea- 
tre at one corner, and sitting mag^trates close 
adjacent: under the piazzas, too, supposinff 
them to be the resort of philosophers, much 
philosophic discussion might take place, and 
many an intricate subject might be examined. 
In our climate, such a shelter from the cold, or 
rain, would hardly be thought sufficient, but in 
the East, such a shelter would be sought from 
the heat, and the cool shade, or the covered set* 
tie, would be the place chosen, no less than the 
sequestered groves of Acaderous, at Athens. In 
short, if we add such a school, or any other, for 
philosophical instruction, or divinity lectures, we 
nave pretty nearly the conmoaition of an ancient 
forum, or market-place, abis removes entirely 
the seeming incong^ruUy between discourses and 
disputations on the principlea of Theology and 

Ohristtfinilyji 
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Clirialiaiiitjr« and coinoMroial avocations 

which W6 ttsqally asaigfn to a morhcf-p/acc. 

On the saoie inrinciploy when the Pharisees de- 
sired salatations in the inarhel*p/aces, Markxii. 
38, it was not (merely) from the country people 
who brou^t their productions for sale, hut, as 
they loTM to be aumired by relif^ious people at 
the temple, tbe synagogues, &c. so they desired 
salutatioDs from persons of consequence, judges, 
magistrates^ dignitaries, &c* in the ybram, in or- 
der to display their importance to the people, to 
maintain their influence, &c. 3cc,l 

MARRIAGE, Wedding, and Nuptial festivi- 
ty* Tbe Hebrews commonly used the word 
mishthekf ruwOt nuptia^ convimum^ (Gr. Fa/uoc) 
which comes from the verb shathah^ to drink, 
to signify a feast in general, and a marriage- 
feast, or a marriage, in particular. The Greeks 
used gam 09 in tbe same sense, for a marriage, a 
wedding, and tbe feasting that usually accom- 
panies It. Sometimes this word seems to be 
put for a feast in general. See Luke xii. 3G. 
xiv. 13. 

Marriage is amo^ the Hebrews a matter of 
strict obligation. Tiiey understand literally, 
and as a precept, those words addressed to our 
first parents, Gen. i. 28. ** Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth.” They believe 
that be who does not marry his children de- 
prives God of the glory due to him, becomes in 
some sort a homicide, destroys the image of the 
first man, and is a reason why the Holy Ghost 
withdraws himself from Israel. This question is 
moved in tbe Talmud. Who is he that prosti- 
tutes his daughter f It is answered. The father 
that keeps her too long in his hotise, or that mar^ 
ries her to an old man. [Comp. 1 Cor. vii, 36.] 
The age at which wedlock becomes an obliga- 
tion is at twenty years. But generally the Jews 
marry their children sooner. However, if a fa- 
ther marry his daughter before tbe age of pu- 
berty, which is at twelve years and an half, she 
may be separated from her husband for any 
slight disgust. 

In the first ages, marriages between brothers 
and sisters were necessary, because of the small 
number of persons then in tbe world. After 
mankind was become numerous, they were un- 
lawful, and were prohibited under great penal- 
ties. However, toe patriarchs long espoused 
their near relations, even after the world was 
gmtly peopled, intending to avoid alliance 
with families corrupted by tbe worship of false 
gods ; or, to preserve in tbeir owu families tbe 
worship of the true God, and the maintenance 
of t^ true religion, of which they were the de- 
nqsitwas. For this reason Abraham married 
bis sister, or niece, Sarah j and also sent his 


steward Eliezer, to fetch a wife for his son Isaac, 
from among the daughters of bis nephews ; and 
Jacob espoused the daughters of his uncle. Vide 
Abraham 111. 

Tbe Hebrews generally married young. Who- 
ever is not married at 18 or 20, say tbe Rabbins, 
ofl'eiids against the cumroandment given by 
God to increase and multiply. They may anti- 
cipate this age, but not exceed it. After thir- 
teen years they may marry ; and* they think a 
man cannot live in celibacy without sin, or at 
least without great danger of sin. Tbe virgins 
are coiitracteci very early ; but are not married 
till after twelve years complete ; whence come 
these expressions, the spouse of one's youths 
Prov. ii. 17. or, one espoused in early life ; also 
the guide of one's youths expressing a husband 
married young. 

From these principles it is easy to account 
why celibacy and barrenness was a reproach in 
Israel ; and why the daughter of Jephthuh went 
to bewail her virginity, Judges xi. 37. *. e. be- 
cause she was to die unmarried, and childless. 
Hence proceeds their exactness, in causing the 
brother of a husband who died without issue, to 
marry the w idow ; and the disgrace that attend- 
ed him who should refuse uiis duty. Gen. 
xxxviii. 11. Ruth iv. 5. Also, hence those 
threateiiings of the Lord by Isaiah iv. 1. ** And 
in that day seven women shall take bold of one 
man, saying, We will eat our own bread, apd 
wear our own apparel; only let us be called by 
thy name, to take away our reproach that we 
mav have it to say —such an oue is our husband ; 
and that we may no longer be regarded with 
contempt. See also Jeremiah, xxxi. 22. **A 
woman shall compass a roan,” or women shall 
solicit men to become their husbands. [Cer- 
tainly, this is not the sense of that passage ; it 
more probably imports ‘ a Jeeble woman shall 
repel a powerful man, a hero.’] And Cant, 
viii. 1. ** 1 should not be despiBed,” or 1 should 
be delivered from the disgrace of living single. 
Comp. Fragments, No. CCCCXLIV. 

Maids before their marriage seldom appeared 
in public. They were called o/ma, virgin, se- 
cret, shut up. Often they were sought in mar- 
riage, without having seen tbe persons who de- 
sired them. [Comp. Alhah, Aad.’^ Jesus son of 
Siracb says,£cclu8. xlii.2« ** The lather waketh 
for a daughter when no man knoweth, and care 
for her t^eth away sleep ; when she is young, 
lest she pass away the nower of her age ; and 
being married, lest she should be hated.” See 
also St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 86. ** If any man think 
that be behavetb himself uncomely toward bis 
virgin^ if she pass tbe fiower of ner age,” Ac. 

It 
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It it a kind of tbamo to a fatbor, if be does not 
many bit Aanghlor in doe time. 

Ooeiiiajr tee tbe manner in which a daughter 
was demanded in marriage, in tbe inttaiice of 
Ifomor,tbe father of 8lie<mem, and by Sbecfaem 
himtelfy when they demanded Dinah of Jacob. 
Qen. xixiv. 8, 9, &c. The tool of my ton 
Sbeohem longeth for your daughter ; I pray you 
give her him to wife. Let me find grace in yonr 
^et/and what ye shall say unto me 1 will give. 
Aak me never to much dowry, and gift, and 1 
will give according at ye thall tay unto me; 
but give me the damtel to wife.*’ See alto Gen. 
xxiv. 38. tbe manner in which Eliezer demandt 
Rebekah for Isaac; and, Tobit vii. 10, 11. tbe 
demand that Tobias made of Sarah the daugh- 
ter of Raguel. And lastly. Cant. viii. 8. ** Wnat 
shall we do for our sister jin the day when she 
shall be spoken forT* In that day when her 
family shall be solicited to allow her marriage. 

Tbe husband gave a dowry to his wife ; it was 
a kind of purchase made by the man, of the per- 
Bon whom he desired to marry. Before the 
contract, they agreed on what portion the wo- 
man should give bit bride, and what presents 
to her father and brethren. Jacob served seven 
years for Leah, and seven additional years for 
Rachel; Gen. xxix. and the sisters complain 
some years after, that their father Laban had ap- 
plied their portions to his own use. Gen. xxxi. 
15. Saul did not give his daughter Michal to 
David, till after he had received one hundred 
foreskins of the Philistines. When it was in- 
sinuated to David, that be might be tbe king’s 
son-in-law, he answered, that he was not rich 
enough to offer a proper dowry. But it was 
told him, the king required no dowry, but a 
hundred foreskins of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 
X viii. 25. However the Rabbins assure us, that 
the father was used to give his daughter cer- 
tain presents for clothes, and other necessaries. 
This was fixed at fifty Zuiim, which was a piece 
of money of one fourth part of a shekel. Sel- 
den, Uxor, Heh, lib, ii. cap, 10. See Dowry. 

The betrothing was performed, either by a 
writing, or by a piece of silver given to the bride, 
or by cohabitation and consummation. This is 
the form of the writing : On such a day, of such a 
month,, in such a year, N. the son qfrl, has said 
to N. the daughter q/* N. he thou my spouse ac^ 
cording to the laiio of Moses and the Israelites, 
and I will give thee for the portion of thy vir^ 
ginity the sum <f two hundred Zuzim, as is or-- 
dained by the law. And the said N, has coa- 
sented to become his spouse on these condU 
tions, which the said N. has promised to peform 
on the day qf marriage. To this the satd N. 
obliges himseif, and for this he engages all his 


goods, even as fat as the doak thM he wears 
upon his shoulder. Moreover, he promises te 
perform all that t# f/enerally intended in dea* 
tracts of marriage, tn favour of the Israelitisk 
women. Witnesses N. N. N. 

The prombe by a piece of silver, and without 
writing, was made before witnesses, when the 
young man said to bis mbtress ; Receive this 
piece of silver as a pledge that you shall become 
my spouse. Lastly, the engagement by cohabi- 
tation, according to tbe Rabbins, was allowed 
by the law. Dent. xxiv. 1. but it bad been wisely 
forbid by the aucieDts, because of the abases 
that might happen, and to prevent clandestine 
marriages. After the marriage was contracted, 
the young people bad the liberty of seeing each 
other, whicn was not allowed them before. If dur- 
ing this time the bride should trespass against 
that fidelity she owed her bridegroom^ she was 
treated as an adulteress. Selden, Uxor Heh, lib, 
ii. cap, I, Thus the Holy Virgin, after she was 
betrothed to Joseph, having conceived our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, might have been punbbed as 
an adulteress, if tbe ai^el of the L^d had not 
satisfied Joseph. The .^wish doctors teach, that 
if those who are betrothed should make an ill 
use of their liberty of seeing each other, they 
are condemned to tbe puni^ment of tbe whip. 
Often between the time of being espoused and the 
marriage, there passed a considerable interval ; 
whether because of the under-age of the persona 
espoused, or for other reasons of necessity or 
decency. 

When the parties were agreed on tbe terms 
of marriage, and the time was fit for completing 
it, they drew up the contract. 

Form of the Contract of Marriaob 
among the Hebrews. 

On such a day of such a month, in such a 
year, and upon the banks of such a tiver, [for 
they commonly married in the open air, and by 
the aide of some river], N. ion ^N. said to N. 
daughter of N. be thou my wife acconUng to the 
rites of Moses and the Israelites. And with the 
help of God I will honour thee, maintain thee, 
clothe thee, and feed thee, according to the cm- 
tom of other husbands of our nation ; who honour 
maintain, clothe, and feed their wives, as they 
ought to do, I five thee for a portion, and for 
the prise (f thy virginity, two hundred Zuxim of 
silver, [these two hundred Zuzim make about 
fifty shekels of silver,! which are due to thee ac- 
cording to the law, Beddes which, I engage 
self to provide thee with clothes, and comement 
food, as also to discharge that coeval iedy which 
is due to thee, according to the custom ^ all no* 
tions. 

And 
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Jtnd the taid N. hM eometUid to httomt hit 
tpoute* McnoveTf the ttdd bridegroom hat pro* 
anted by may of ourmemtaHon of aomry, that 6e- 
eidet the prinetfai turn, he mitt give And 

what the taid bride hat brought with her it etti^ 

mated at the vdhe of , which the taid bride- 

giyom ackmewiedget to have received and to chaw 
him^tf with^ anoAns made ut the declaration Job- 
lomiitg. **I accept and receive under my care and 
keeping all that it above-mentionedf at well for 
dowry ^ at on anj/ other account ; and oblige my- 
telf and my hetrt, under the tecurity of all my 
goodt, whether moveable or no^, present or to come, 
even to the cloak that I wear upon my thoulders, 
to give a true and faithful account to tny taid 
tpoute, of all that the hat brought me as a dowry, 
or on any other account, during my life, or at 
my death All which I promitt to put in execu* 
tion, according to the form and tenor of the uiual 
contraett of marriage, in use among the children 
of Itrael, and according to the rules of our Rab- 
bins ef pious memory. In testimony of which wc 
have signed thete presents,** 6sc. 

Leo of Modetfa eavs, that the Jews marry on 
a Wednesday or Friday, if the spouse be a maid, 
on a Thuraday if she be a widow. The erening 
before the solemnity, sereral women lead the 
bride to the bath, with music. There is some 
disagreement between Selden, Buxtorf, and 
Leo of Modena, on the subject of marriage-cere- 
inonies ; which shews that customs vary accor- 
ding to places and persons. The bride is adorn- 
ed with every thing rich and splendid, and is 
led into the open air, either on the banks of a 
river, into a court, or a garden. Sometimes this 
is performed in a hall, prepared on purpose. 
The bridegroom and bride are placed under a 
canopy, each covered with a black veil. On 
their heads it put another square veil, having 
four tufts hanging at the four corners. Thu 
veil the Hebrews call Taled. 

Then the Rabbin of the place, or the chanter 
of the svnagogue, or the nearest relation of the 
husband, taxes a cup of wine, and having pro- 
nounced this benediction, Bleeeed be thou, O 
Lord, who Aost created man and woman, and 
ofdainad marriage, &c. he presents the cup to 
^e bridegroom, and dien to the bride, who taste 
it. Aftetwards, the bridegroom puts a ring on 
the finger of his bride, in presence of two wit- 
nesses, saying, By this ring thou art my epoute, 
according to the custom of Motes and the ckil- 
dren gf IsraoL Buxton says, that this ring 
ought to be of {dain gold; and that the brid^ 
groom takes the company to witness, that it is 
good gold, and of a due value. After this they 
read m coiHract of marriage, which the bride- 
groom delivers to the bride’s relatioBS. Then 
VoL. II. Part 3CVIIL Edit, IV. 


they bring wine again in some brittle vesaof, 
[a wine-gTaas] they rehearse six blessings, ibey 
make the married couple drink, fto each other] 
and they throw the rest on tne groond in 
token of dieerfulness. The bridegroom 
priest] takes the vessel, and throws it with 
violence against the ground, or against the wall, 
and breaks it in pieces, in memory, they say, 
of the destruction of the temple. [Or, pmaps, 
imprecating a similar destruction on whoever 
disturbs the harmony of this married pair.] 

The Rabbins inform us, that before the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem was laid in ruins, the bride- 
groom and bride wore crowns, on their mar- 
riage ; but not since that time. In Scripture we 
see the crown of the bridegroom, but net that 
of the bride : and indeed, the head dress ef the 
women was by no means convenient for wear- 
ing a crown. Comp. Isainh Ixi. 10. Vulg. Quasi 
monsum decoratum corond. Cant. iii. Yl. “ Go 
forth, 0 ye daughters of Zion, and behold king 
Solomon with the crown wherewith his mother 
crowned him in the day of his espousals, and in 
the day of the gladness of his heart.” [1 un- 
derstand that in token of the captive state of the 
Jews, the J|wish brides have much of their hair 
cut ofi*: which is a very painful ceremony to the 
young women.] The modern Jews in some 
places throw handfuls of wheat on the newly 
married couple, particularly on the bride, say- 
ing, Increase and multiply. In other j^aces 
they mingle pieces of money with the wheat, 
which are gathered up by the poor. 

IFe see by the gospel, that the bridegroom 
bad a Paranymphus, or hrideman, calM by 
our Saviour the Friend of the Bridearoom, John 
iii. 29. A number of young people kept him 
company during the days of the wedding, to do 
him honour ; as also young women kept com- 
pany with the bride all this time. The compa- 
nions of the bridegroom are expressly mention- 
ed in the history of Samson, Judg. xiv. and 
Canticles, v. 1. viii. 18. also the companions of 
the bride, Cant. i. 4. ii. 7. iii. 5. viti. 4. Plialm 
xlv. 9, 14, 15. The ofiice of the brideman was 
to perform the ceremonies of the wedding in- 
step of the bridegroom, and to obey his oriers. 
Some think that the Arckitriettnus or gover- 
nor of the feast, at the marriage in Cana, wan 
the brideman, Paranymphus, or ftleml of the 
bridegroom, who preuded at the feoat, and had 
the care of proviaing for the giieel% John ii. 9* 
The friends and cofopanipns of the bride eangk 
the EpithaUmiuwh or weddmg-eeng, at the 
door of the bride the evepinff Mfore the #6d- 
ding. Psalm xlv. it an EpiBtalamium intilled, 

A song of rejoiemg ^tkv Well-beloved. The 
ceremony of the wemtng was performed with 
Q great 
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d«eeiiC3r» tka youof people of each sex 
j separatay in aiatiiict apartmeots, and at 
diMNDt tables* The resairedness of the East* 
arn people tomrds their women required this. 
We sea proofs of this in the marrisgfe of Sam- 
eoOf in that of Esther^ and in the Canticles. The 
young men direrted themselves sometimes in 
proposing riddles, and the bridag^m appoint- 
ed the prize to those who couIcTexplain them, 
Judg. xiv. 14. The story of Samson is well 
known, and bis riddle. 

The wedding ceremonies commonly held 
seven days for a maid^ and three days for a wi- 
dow. So Laban says to Jacob respecting Leah, 
— " fulfil her week.” Gen. xxix. 27. The cere- 
monies of Samson’s wedding continued also 
seven whole d^s, Judg. xiv. 17. 18. as also 
that of Tobias, Tob. xi. 19. The Rabbins ac- 
ouaint us that the term of seven days was of in- 
dispensable obligation to all married men ; and 
that they were to allow seven days for the mar- 
riage of every wife they took, though they 
should marry several the same day. In this 
case they made so many wedding weeks suc- 
cessively as they married wives. These seven 
days of rejoicing were commonly spent in the 
house of the woman’s father, after which they 
conducted the bride to her husband’s home. 

This part of the ceremony was generally per* 
formed with great pomp, accordmg to the cir- 
cumstances or the married couple ; and for this 
they often chose the night. Hence, in the pa- 
rable of the ten Viigins that went to meet the 
bride and bridegroom, Matt. xxv. it is said the 
vifgins were arieep; and at midnight being 
awaked at the cry of the bridegroom’s coming, 
the foolish virgins found they had no oil to sup- 
ply their lamps ; which while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom and his attendants passed by. 

Lamps; Wedding Piu>OBS8ioif: Plates.] 
We Macc. ix. 87. that the children of 

Jamhifnaving made a magnificent wedding at 
Medaba or Nadabatha, a city beyond Jordan, as 
they were bringing the bride with great solem- 
nity to the dwellii^ of the bridegroom, and as 
the relations and mends of tbe ousband went 
before her with instruments of music and with 
arms, tbe Maccabees fell upon, and dispersed 
them* 

In the ceremonies of marriage, the Hebrews 
pretend, that they chiefly imitate Tobias’s wed- 
ding, which they justly foc^ on as a model of a 
regular and happy marriage. However, tbe ce- 
remonies we have described are difibreut enough 
from what were then practised. First, fiaguel 
eoneents that Tobias shall have hk dai^bter, 
and at the same time puu Tobias’a haada into 
ihoae of hia daughter Sarah, and givts them hia 


bleasiDg. This is the essential oeramony of the 
marriage. After this, Ragnel calls for paper, 
writes tbe contract, and has it signed by wiu 
DMses. Then the feast begins, which is kept a 
whole fortnight; though accordingto tbe ndee 
of tbe Rabbins, they ought to have held it but 
three days, because Saram was the widow of se« 
veral husbands, Tob. x. 7. 

When tbe married couple and their relatione 
are come into the house, they sit down at table, 
and tbe bridegroom begins to ting, as musically 
as he can, a long blessing in Hebrew, says Bux* 
torf, Synag^ Jud. cap, 28. After supper tbe 
most honourable person in the company takes 
the bridegroom by the band^ and toe rest all 
round, and they begin to dance together. The 
women likewise do the same, but separately 
from the men. This dancing is a very ancient 
tradition among them ; they call it the dance 
^ the commandment pretending that God 
himself commanded it, in the ceremony of mar- 
riage. 

The leading the bride into the marriage cham- 
ber, is, in tbe opinion of tbe Rabbins, wnat cqm- 
pletes tbe marriag^. The woman is then a 
complete bride, as soon as she is entered into 
this chamber, even though the marriage has not 
been consummated: as it happens when the 
woman is under the inconveniences attending 
her sex. Before the leading of the bride into 
the marriage chamber, they rehearse this bless- 
ing, in the presence of ten persons of w suffi- 
cient, and free. Be thou h/essed, O Lord our 
God, king of the world, who hoot created all 
thinge for thy glory. Be thou hleued, O Lord 
our Godp creator of mam. Be thou hleued, O 
Lord our God, who ha$t created man in thy 
own image and likenese, and haet provided 
him a companion for ever. Be thou hleoied, O 
Lord our God, creator of! man. She that wa§ 
barren $hall rejoice ta gathering her children 
into her bosom. Be thou bleesea, O Lord our 
God, who wsakeet Sion r^oice ta the multitude 
<f her children, Boplenuk with joy these two 
spouses, as thou didst rnlenish atoa and wo^ 
man ta the garden of Eden, Be thou blessed 
0 Lord our God, who heapest pleasure upon the 
bridegroom and the briae, and hast prepared 
for them joy^ songs, gladness, danesna, love, 
fricndshiv, peace, and brotherly kindness. 
Grant, 0 Lord, as soon as may be, that in the 
cities if Judah and ta the places of Jerusalem 
may be heard songs if joy, the voice if the 
bridegroom and the voice if the bride, the voice 
if the mutual love ^ spousesi and the voice of 
mnging children, Be thorn hleesed, O Lord our 
God,wkoraplemskaH with joy the bridegroom* 
and the bride. 

As 
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.As to Ihrriim omoi^ Climtisiis» Chr^ has 
rastored it to tts fint pmaetion, by banisbiog 
polygamy* lad forbidding diroroe* except in 
the CMC of adntteiy* Matt 32. nor leaving to 
the parties so separated* the liberty of marrying 
again* Luke xvi. 18* And this is very different 
from what the law allowed. Onr Saviour bless- 
ed and sanctified marriage by being |ir6sent 
himself at the wedding at Cana, John iL 1* 2. 
St Paul declares the excellence of Christian 
marriage* when be says* Epb. v. 32. ^ Let eve- 
ly one of yon so love bis wife* even as himself, 
and the wife see that she reverence her hus- 
band.** And a little above* ** So ought men to 
love their wives* as their own bodies ; be that 
loveth his wife* loveth himself. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
shall be joined onto bis wife* and they two shall 
be one flesh* This is a gfreat mystery ; but I 
speak concerning Christ and the church.** The 
onion of hnsband and wife represents the sacred 
and spiritual marriage of Christ with bis church. 
The same apostle assures us* Heb. xiii. 4. that 
" marriage is honourable in all* and the bed un- 
defiled ; but whoremongers and adulterers God 
will Judge.** The New Testament prescribes 
DO particular ceremony for solemnizing of ma- 
trimony; but it b certain that in the church a 
blessing has always been given to the married 
couple. We see by Tertullian* de Veland* 
Virg* cap. 11. that they pot a veil over the mar- 
ried couple* and that in imitation of Tobias and 
Sarah* toey gave each other their bands. St. 
Ambrose says* that marriage ought to be sanc- 
tified by the veil* and by the blessing of the 
priest. Ignatius, ad Polgc. c. 6. would have 
marriage contracted by conseul of the bbhop, 
that it may be according to God* and not accor- 
ding to the flesh* The ceremony of espousals is 
very ancient* as may be seen by several councils* 
CenctV. Jficyr* Con* xi. xxiv. Carthag iv. ct- 
tot. iii.par# cap* xxvii. q. ii. cap. 45*50*51. 
and by St* Austin ; Imtitutum est ut jam pac^ 
itB 9p<m$(B non iradaniur siaiim ne vilem ha^ 
beat Moritno datam, quam non ntopiravit opon~ 
MUM dilaiwm. Aug* lib. viii. ConJcM. cap. S. 
Heretofore in severa churches the married cou- 
ple communicated the day of their marriage* and 
abstained that night from the marriage-bed* 
Thb practice b stUl in use in some places, as 1 
am informed. 

g HAES* HILL. Our translators have en- 
y spoiled the narration of the historian* 
Acts xviu 19, 22. by rendering ** they took 
Paul* and broufbt him unto AreopaguM . • • * 
then Ptol stoM in the midst of Maro* kilV* 

^ VcmmMard lAUmAiennBkeAreonagnMpmM^ 
latedi and as both AreopaguM and Mars’ kill 


signify the same place* no doubt but the tame 
name oi^t to ^e beon preserved in both 
verses ; in which case* die information would 
have stood thus:— ^ They took Paul* and 
brought him before the court of the AreopagiioMt 
or the court which sat on AroapagnM * • * and 
Paul stood in the midst before the court of the 
AreopagiiOMf and said* ** Ye ekiqf men of 
Athens,**’ Ac. Fids Ahuofauus. The propriety 
of the apostle's dbcouive b greatly inustrated 
by considering the important* the agnatorial, and 
even the learned* character of iib auditors.] 
MARSENA, HiOlO, bit i er nooi f or mgrrk qf 
the bush ; from *nDsiarar* and mnr, and niD 
seiiaA, buMh : otherwise* that mMowm the buMk, or 
the enemy. One of the seven principal officers 
of king Abssuerns* Esther i. 14* 

MARTHA, Md^, uoko beeomeM bitter f from 
marar : Syriac, mbtreM, or who ieacheM. 
MARTHA, sbter of Lazarus and Mary, and 
mbtress of the boose where our Saviour was en- 
tertained, in the village of Betbanv. Fids La- 
zarus and Mary. Martha b always named 
before Mory, probably because she was the el- 
der sister. Once, when our Saviour visited them, 
Martha was very bu^ in preparing supper, 
while Marp sat at our Saviour’s reef* hearing hb 
doctrine with mat attention, Luke x* 38, 42. 
Martha compfained to our Saviour* desiring 
him to bid Mary rise and assist her. But Je- 
sus made answer, ** AfarfAa, Afartka, you are 
veiT busy and in much trouble to provide in« 
diflerent or unnecessary things; there b but 
one thing necessarv, and Mary lias chosen the 
better part, which snail not be taken from her*" 
Some time after Lazarus falling sick, the two 
sisters sent word of it to Jtsns, then beyond 
Jordan ; but he departed not from thence till he 
knew Lazarus was dead. Being come idmost to 
Bethany, Martha went out to meet him ; expos- 
tulated with him on bb delay ; and professed 
her faith in him. Jesus bid them briii#luai to 
Lazarus’s ; tomb where he rawed that cloved 
youth from the dead. John xi. 20, Ac* 

Six days before bb passioo, Jesus being ' 
come to j^tbatiy against the feast of the passe* 
ver, at Jerusalem* was invited to eat by a Pha- 
risee called Simon the leper* John xti. Martha 
waited* Lazarns was a guest* and Mary pour- 
ed a box of precious perfume on the bead and 
feet of Jesus* Matt* xxvi. 6* Ac* Thb b all that 
Scripture informs us of Martha. The uudenc 
Latins and the modem Greeks uudutain, that 
sbe died at Jemsalem, as also Maijr and La- 
zarus* and that they were aH buried tkeve# Se- 
veral ancient marmologtes put tbeb feast Ja- 
nuary 6; others December 17. The Latiae 
BOW place it July 29* 

Q2 CMARTYR, 
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f MARTYR, properly denotei a ttitnen: in 
e^leiiastical hiotoryi-Hi iiritneu, by the iilied* 
ding of his blood, m testifying the troth ; end 
thus a martyr ii distiogoished from confes- 
sors, properly so called, who underwent great 
afflictions for their confession of the truth, yet 
without suffering death ; which confession every 
Christian is bound to make, out of regard to 
the truth, Math x* 82, 38. The term martyr 
occurs only thrice in the New Testament, Acts 
xxiu 20. Mg, ii. 18. xvii. 6.] 

I. MARY; the mother of Jesus, and a Virgin 
at the same time, daughter of Joachim and 
Anna, of the tribe of Ju^h, married to Joseph, 
of the same tribe. Scripture mentions nothing 
of her parents, not even their names, unless 
Heli, Luke iii. 23. be the same as Joachim, All 
that is said concerning the birth of Mary^ and 
her parents, is only found in apocryphal wri- 
tings : which however, are ancient. Ktde Joa- 
chim. Mary was of the royal race of David, as 
was Joseph her husband ; she was also cousin to 
Elizabeth, wife of Zechariah the priest, Luke i. 
5, 36. 

Mary very early made a vow of chastity, and 
engaged herself to perpetual virginity, say the 
apocryphal gospels, which tell us, she was con- 
secrated to the Lord, and offered in the temple, 
from her earliest youth, and that the priests gave 
her Joseph for a spouse, who was a holy and 
venerable old man, whom providence appointed 
for this purpose by a miracle ; the rod which he 
commonly carried having become green and 
flowered, as Aaron’s did formerly. He espoused 
Mary, not to live with her as a wife, but to be 
the ^ardian of her virginity. See the Gospel 
of the Birth of the Fir^tn, and the Protevange^ 
finm. Though these circumstances are evident- 
ly fictitious, yet Mary's virginity is attested by 
tne gospel; Luke i. 34. For which reason, 
when Joseph perceived her pregnancy, he was 
extrenlely surprised and scandalized at it, and 
resolved to put her away. 

The Greek text, Matth. i. IS. imports that 
Mary was espoused^ (as well as the Latin, dim 
esset desponsata Mater Jesu Maria Joseph.) 
MvT|<TTCv6E«n|C TI7C Miyrnioc dvrs Mapiac ry 
and it is so taken by Origen, in divers, 
Evang, locis Homil, ii. St. Hilary, ia Matt, i. 
18. St. Jerora on Matt, i. 16, 18, 20. St. Basil 
de human, Christi genet, p. 607. St. Epiphan. 
Hares. 78. St. Chrysostom, Homil, iv. in Matt, 
y, 20. St. Bemara on miseue est. Homil, ii. H, 
12, and many others. 1 say, in this sense they 
undemtand it of a true marriage, and hold that 
Mary had actually married Joseph. Among 
the Hebrews espousals were understood to be 
as firm as marriage is among us. The man had 


the same power over bis spouse, as if she were 
his wife. To complete the marriage no more 
was wanting than a few formalities, and to toke 
the bride home to her husband. The faults she 
committed against her honour were punished as 
adultery. I^e Marsiagb. 

The Vimn Mitry being espoused to Joseph, 
the angel &ibriel appeared to her, to acquaint 
her, that she should be the mother of the Mes- 
siah, Luke i. 26, 27, &c. Mary asked him how 
this could be, since she knew no man f The 
angel replied, that ** the Holy Ghost should 
come upon her, and the power of the Highest 
should overshadow her. To confirm his message, 
and to shew that nothing^is impossible to God, he 
added, that her cousin Elizabeth, who was both 
old and barren, was then in the sixth month of 
her pregnancy. Mary answered, ** Behold 
the hand-maitl of the iLord, be it unto me ac- 
cording to tby word.” She set out for Hebron, 
to visit her cousin Elizabeth. As soon as Eli- 
zabeth heard the voice of Mary^ her child, 
(John the Baptist) leaped in her womb ; 
she was filled with the Holy Ghost, and cried 
out, ** Blessed art thou among women,” &c. 
Mary filled with acknowledgment and superna- 
turallight, praised God, saying, ** My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath reioiced 
in God my Saviour,” &c. Mary continued with 
Elizabeth about three months, and then return- 
ed to her own house. 

When Mary was ready to lie in, an edict of 
Ceesar Augustus decreed, that all subjects of the 
empire should go to their own cities, to register 
their names, according to their families. Joseph 
and Mary, who were both of the lineage of Da- 
vid, went to Bethlehem, whence sprung their fa- 
mily. But while they were here, the time being 
fulnlled in which Mary was to be delivered, she 
brought forth her first-born son. She wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in the 
manger of the stable or cavern whither they bad 
retired ; as they could find no place in the pub- 
lic inn, because of the great concourse of peo- 
ple at Bethlehem, on this occasion. Or, they 
were forced to withdraw into the stable of the 
inn, not being able to get a more convenient 
apartment. Vide Manoeb. It is commonly be- 
lieved, that Jesus was born the night after their 
arrival at Bethlehem, December 25. Such is the 
ancient tradition of the church. [It seems con- 
trary to Luke ii. 6.1 See Fragments, No. 
XXIII. CCLXl. 

Angels made this event known to shepherds^ 
who were in the fields near Betblebem* and who 
came in the night to see Mary and Jeimpfa, and 
the child in £e manger, and to pay him their 
adoratioo. Mary took notice of a)! these things,^ 

and 
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tsd kid limi «p Itt her heart. Lake ii. 19. A 
feir d«fi after die Magi ot wke^men came ftxan 
the eact, and hrooght to Jecm the myeterioua 
preeente of gold» iranldvceiiee, and mvrrfa; 
Mati.ii.e» ft Ift !!,&€• The time of JIfery’# 

f urificaeion being oome, u e. forty days after toe 
irth of Jeeoa, Mmry went to Jemaalem, to pre* 
sent her son in the templet and there to offer the 
sacHfoe appointed by the law, for the punf ca* 
lion of wonien after child-birth. Luke, iu 21. 
There was then at Jerusalem an old mao named 
Simeon, full of the Holy Ghost, who had recei v- 
ed a secret assnranoe that he should not die, 
before he had seen Christ the Lord. He came 
at that moment into the temple bv the influence 
of the Spirit, and taking the little Jesus in bis 
arms, he blessed the Lora, &c. Luke ii. 25— -35. 

Afterwards, when Joseph and Mary were 
about to return to their own country, Nazareth, 
the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a 
dream, bidding him retire into Egypt with 
Mary and the ^ild, because Herod designed to 
destroy Jesus. Matth. it. 13, 14. Jos^n obey- 
ed the admonition, and continued in Egypt till 
after the death of Herod. Tradition says, that 
Joseph and the Virgin abode at Hermopolis; 
and between Cairo and Heliopolis is shewn a 
fountain and a garden of balm plants, in a place 
called Matoreo, where they aay the Holy Vir- 
gin stopped and washed her son’s linen. This 
lace is held in great veneration. Afterwards, 
oseph and Mary returned to Nazareth. 

Mary and Joseph went yearly to Jerusalem 
to the passover; and when Jesus was twelve 
years or age, they took him with them. On their 
return, the child Jesus contiuued at Jerusalem, 
without their perceiving it; and thinking he 
might be with some of the company, they went 
on a day’s journey. Then, not finding him 
among tbeir acquaintance, they returned to Je- 
rusalem to seek him ; and on the third day they 
found him in the temple, sitting among the doc- 
tors, hearing them, and aaking them questions. 
Maty said to him, * Son why have you served 
us thus t Your father and myself, have sought 
you in much affliction.’ Jesus answered tiiem, 
** Wl^ did you seek mef Did not you know 
that I must be employed about my father’s 
basineiw f” Luke ii. 4[>. (^On tv roTc r« narpo^ 
ft9 Bet uyai fit ; 1 most be in the house of my 
father ; or, 1 must be employed in the affairs 

S mrposea f] of my father.) He returned with 
em to Nazareth ; and lived in filial submis- 
aton to them. Bat his mother laid up all these 
things in her heart. The gospel speaks nothing 
more of the Virgin Iforv, till the marriage at 
Cana of Onliloe: 

In the thirty-third year of A. D. 30, 


Joeue reeolving to manifest himself to the world, 
went to the baptism of John, firom thenceinto 
the wilderness, then to the wedding at Cantt 
of Galilee, where he had been invited with his 
mother and hia diadplea. John ii. 1, 2, 8, &c. 

The wine beginning to fail, Mar^ said to 
Jeans, ^ they hsve no wine;** to wmcb Jesus 
answered ; Woman, what nave 1 to do with 
thee I Mine hour is not yet come.** St. Chrysos- 
tom, and those who have been nied to follow 
bis explications, belisvs that on tbit occasion 
the Holy Virgin’s vanity, was temptsd with a 
desire of semng her own credit raised by a 
miracle of her son. And this made our Saviour 
give her this answer, which seems indeed some- 
thing harsh. But, other fathers and commen- 
tators impute what was said by the Holy Viigin, 
to her friendship; and the answer of onr Saviour 
they impute, not to Jesusias man, but as tbs 
Messiah : g. d. 1 know when I ought to shew 
forth ray power ; nor does it belong to you to 
appoint me the time of working miracles.^ Ne- 
vertheless, on this occasion, Jesus turned six 
pitchers of water into wine. 

After (^is Jesus went to Capernaum with his 
mother and bis brethren, t. e. his parents and 
bis disciples ; and this seems to be the place 
where the Holy Virgin afterwards chiefly resid- 
ed. Epiphanius thinks, that she followed Jesus 
every where, during his preaching ; but we do 
not find that the evangelists mention her, when 
they speak of the holy women who followed 
him. 

One day, as Jesus Christ was in a house at 
Capernaum, there was so great a crowd about 
him, that neither be nor bis disciples had time 
to eat. This caused a report that he had faint- 
ed away. fTbe words yap on 

Mark hi. 21, [See Jesus Christ, J might in- 
sinuate, that be was become mad, or had lost 
bis understanding. And the Vulgate reads, 
Dicebant enim quoniam in Jurorem versut est. 
The mother of Jesus and his brethren wished to 
take him out of the crowd. It was not they, 
certainly, who made so wrong a judgment of 
Jesus, but tbe ignoraut people, or the Pnarise es, 
who bad said, he was possessed by a devil.) 
The Virgin, the brethren, (or kindred^ of 
Jesus came to see what had occasioned this re- 
port. Jesus being informed of tbeir arrival, 
looking on those around him, said ; whoever 
does the will of God, be is my mother, my sis- 
ter, and my brother.” 

llie Virgin was at Jerusalem, at the last 
passover our Saviour celebrated there; she 
followed him to Calvary : abe ataid at the foot of 
his cross, with admirable constancy and cou- 
rage. Jesus seeing bis mother, and bis beloved 

disciple 
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ditgple near, be aaid to bit mother, " Woman, 
behold thy aoo and to the diaciple, * Behold 
thy mother/ And from that hour the disciple 
took her home to hia own bouse. It is not to 
be doubted that our Saviour appeared to his 
Mother immediately after his resurrection, 
and that she was among the drst, to whom he 
▼oucbaafed that consolation. She was with the 
apostles at his ascension, and continued with 
them at Jerusalem, waiting the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. After this time she dwelt with John 
the evanffelist, who took care of her as of bis 
own mother, Epiphan. Hcpres, 76, eap» 10, 11. 
Nazian. Traomd. p. 281. Cyril. Alex, in Johan, 
lih, xii. p. 1065. It is thought he took her with 
him to Ephesus, where she died in an extreme 

old age. Andr. Cretens, Horn, ix. p. 122. 

There is a letter of the CEcuraenical Council of 
Ephesus, importing, •that in the fifth century it 
was believed she was buried there. ConciL 
Ephen, Homil, iii. ConciL Lab, p. 574, a. 

Yet this opinion was not so universal, but 
what authors of the same age, think the Virgin 
Mary died and was buried at Jerusalem. The 
emperor Marcian and Pulcberia being anxious 
to translate the body of the Holy Virgin to the 
church called Blachernue at Constantinople, ap- 
plied to Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, who 
told them her sepulchre was at Gethsemaiie, 
near Jerusalem; which sepulchre Marcian or- 
dered to be transported to Constantinople. Jo- 
han. Diac. de Assumpt, B, M. Serm, ii. p. 894. 

Nicepbor. lib, ii. cap, 23. lib, xv. cap, 14. 

It is added, that the figure of the body of the 
Virgin was engraved on the stone ; but not by 
human hands. From that time to this day, they 
have continued to shew the Virgin’s tomb at 
Gethsemane, in a church dedicated to her name. 

Some have believed that the Holy Virgin 
finished her life by martyrdom, from those 
words of old Simeon, A sword shall pierce 
throuph thy own soul also, Luke ii. 85. But 
this IS generally referred to her afiliction, at 
beholding her son’s crucifixion : no history men- 
tions her martyrdom. Epi phanius declares, that 
he could not affirm whether she died, or con- 
tinued immortal, whether she were buried or not. 
Hares, 78. cap, 11. 23. In a word, that no one 
knew what was her end. The sentiments of the 
church, at this day, are, that she is dead ; but 
they are divided as to her rising again, or whe- 
ther she awaits the general resurrection^ at 
Ephesus, or at Jerusalem, or elsewhere. 

^icephorus Calistus, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, thus describes the Holy Virgin; **She was 
of a moderate stature, or according to some, ra- 
ther below the ordinary stature of women : her 
pomplexiop was of the colour of wheat, her hair 


fiiir, her eyes lively, the eye-ball yellowisb, or 
oHve-oolour, her eyebrows black and semlcirca- 
lar, her nose pretty long, her lips red, her bands 
and fiogm laige, her air grave, simple, and 
modest, her dotfa^ neat, without pride or os- 
tentation, and of the natural colour of the wool.” 
It has been pretended, that St. Luke had drawn 
her picture, and in several places they shew 
pictures of her, which they affirm to be copies 
iroffi St. Luke’s original. But the ancients 
have no where informed us, that St. Luke was 
a painter, or that he bad painted the Holy Vir- 

S *o. But Theodonts, lecturer of the church of 
mstantinople, who lived in the sixth century, 
says that Eudocia sent from Jerusalem to Con- 
stantinople, to the empress Pulcberia, a picture 
of the Holv Virgin painted by St. Luke. Cer- 
tain it is that this holy evangelist baa acquaint- 
ed us with some particulars of the life of the 
Holy Virgin, that could hardly be learned 
from any one but herself; whicb inclines us 
to believe, that he had the happiness of her 
ac^aintance, and confidence. Vide Luke. 

The Jews have vented many falsities against 
her, in their book called Toledoih Jesu, or the 
Life of Jesus Christ. Ftde Jesus Christ. 

They pretend that Mary was a milliner, and 
married to one Johanan ; that she sufifered her- 
self to be corrupted by one Panderus, who had 
a son by her called Joshua, or Jesus; that 
Panderus, or Pantherus, withdrawing to Baby- 
lon, Mary was forced to maintain her son. Aki- 
ba took a journey to Nazareth, on purpose to in- 
form himself concerning the birth of Jesus; 
who from bis childhood distinguished himself 
at school. He found from Mary herself, that 
she had been guilty of adultery. At his re- 
turn, Jesus was seized, was shaved, and bis 
bead was washed with a water, whicb prevent- 
ed the hair from growing again. Hence it is 
that bis disciples shave their heads. (Insinuat- 
ing by this, the custom that has obtained among 
Roman catholic priests and religious, of the ton- 
sure.) They add, that at Mary's death they 
set up a stately monument for her at Jerusalem, 
with an inscription upon it, which cost the lives 
of an hundred Christians of Jesus’s relations, 
who had distinguished themselves on that oc- 
casion. 

The Mahometans on the contrary greatly res- 
pect and esteem her. But they do not confine 
themselves within the limits of truth and so- 
briety: they say, for example, that Ann, the 
mother of Mary, and wife of Ainram, being 
with child of her, vowed to the Lord whatever 
child should be bom, whether male or female : 
that God gave the name of Mary to the child ; 
that Ann gave the child to keep to Zachariah 

the 
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the iNTMt, wlio that htr op ia oot of the choni* 
bert of the teaiple» the door of which wee to 
hig^b» that went op to it bjr n ladder, end 
wt be olwnyt carried the amt him. 

Zachoriah ttode her freoiieot riiuta, and when- 
ever he ceme be olwavt round with her all the 
moat exqoitite firoita of Poleattne, even each oa 
were moot out of oeoton. Th» pot him on en- 
quiring how the come bv ouch fine fruitaf To 
which Mary anawered, * Whatever you tee here 
comes from God, who providet for those that 
please him all good thingo, withoot measure or 
number.’ 

As to the parity of the Holy Vimn, in her 
birth, in the conception ef the Word, &c. they 
speak very explicitly. 

Abulfarage writes in his Djmastiesytbatit was 
a tradition among the oriental Chrktians, that 
the Holy Virgin was but thirteen years of age 
when she brought forth Jesus Christ, and that 
she lived to be fifly one. Some Mussutmen 
falsely impute to Christians, that they acknow- 
ledge the Virgin Mary as the thira person of 
the Holy Trinity; which mistake 
from hence, that the Christians of the East give 
her the name of A/-«etdat, which signifies the 
Lady ; and among the Greek fathers St. Cyril 
has called her, The Supplement or Completion 
of the moit holy Trinity; but other Mahome- 
tans vindicate us from this calumny. 

[It should seem that the apostle John was a 
man of property, Mark i. 20, John xviii. 15, and 
had a bouse at Jerusarem, John xx. 2, to which 
he took Marv the mother of Jesus ; and that 
here he lived till at latest, A. D. 66, when the 
breaking out of the Jewish war occasioned bis 
removal. Now, at this time, the Virgin must 
have been eighty years of age ; or, supposing 
that John removed a few years sooner, soe must 
have been so for advanced in life as to render 
her decease a matter of great probability, in- 
deed, all but a certainty. She is nut ollucied to 
by John in either of his Epistles which may be 
dated oflter his settlement at Ephesus. So that, 
on^the whole, the notion that she died at Jerusa- 
lem, before A. D. 66, seems to be the best sup- 
ported. 

It would, however, betray the greatest credu- 
lity to accept the “ Virgin’s Sepulchre,” now 
shewn at Jerusalem, as l^ing really the burial 
place of that Holy Person* It is, says Dr. £. D. 
Clarke ** a Crypt, or oave hewn with marvel- 
loos skill, and most surprioiog labour, in a stra- 
tum of bard compact limestooe. Whatever may 
have been tbe real history of its origin, there 
can be no doubt but it was mteuded os a reposi- 
tory for the dead, and, from ol^ appeoratioe, as 
the rsoeptods of many bodies. It seems also 


evident, that the persons here interred, were 
held in veneration ny the living, from the com- 
modious and magnificent descent leading to the 
interior of tbe Crypt, together with tbe dome 
and altar which appear within, os for a sanctn- 
a^ .... We descended to it by a noble flight 
of fifty marble steps ; each of these was twsnty 
feet wide. This ^mmodious descent may pos- 
sibly have been owing to the notion entertained 
by tbe Empress Helena, concerning its origin : 
but the sepulchre itself is of great antiquity. It 
is the largest of all tbe Cr^fpia near Jerusalem. 
Appropriate chapels, within a lofty and spacious 
vault, distinguiab tbe real or imaginary tombs of 
the Viigin Mary, of Joseph, of Anna, and of 
Caiaphae* Struck with wonder, not only in 
viewing such an astonishing effort of human la- 
boar, but in tbe consideration that History 
affords no light whatever as to its origin, we 
came afterwards to examine it again ; but could 
assign no probable date for the sera of its con- 
struction . It ranks among those Colossal works 
of the first ages,” &c. 

Tbe association of Caiaphae with the Virgin 
and berparents, seems very extraordinary. May 
thisjreAt work have been a burial place for 
the High Priests ? Certainly, it never was tbe 
Sepulchre of the Mother of Jesus ; whose pru- 
dence would induce her to keep private, pretty 
much, while residing at Jerusalem.] 

II. Mart, the mother of James and John. 
She was not called Mary but Salome ; though 
she is .commonly named Mary, tbe mother of 
James and John. Matthew, xxvii. 56. calls her 
the mother of tbe sons of Zebedee ; and Mark, 
XV. 40. calls her Salome. She was therefore 
wife to Zebedee, and mother to James and 
John. 

III. Mart, mother of Mark. She bad a 
bouse In Jerusalem, whither it is thought the 
apostles retired, after the ascension of our Lord, 
and where they received tbe Holy Ghost. This 
house was on mount Sion. Epipbanius says, 
it escaped tbe destruction of Jerusalem by Ti- 
tus, ana was changed into a very famous church, 
which continued several ages. After tbe im- 
prisonment of Peter, the faithful assembled in 
this house, praying; when Peter, delivered 
by tbe ministry of an angel, knocked at tbe 
gate. Acts xii. 5, 12. See Johr Mark. 

IV. Mart of Cleopbas. Jerom says, aba 
bore tbe name of Cleopbas, either beoause of bar 
father, of her family, or eome other reaeon not 
known. Chrysostom, tn Oaiai. p. 801. Thao* 
doret, tn Gaiat. p. 268, and others, haliere, 
with greater probability, that ehe was wife of 
CleofAas, and mother of Janies the Less, and 
of Simon, brethren of our Lord. These authors 

take 
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'take Maryf mother o/* Jnmet, and Mary^ wife 
of Chophoit to be we aatiie person* St* John 
gives her the ttame wife of Cleophtu; 

and the other evaoffelists the name of Mary, 
mother qfJame$» James son of Mary, wife of 
Cieaphas, k the same as James son of Alpheus* 
Alpheus and Cleopfaas differ only as a Hebrevr 
name, and the same in Greek. 

We know very few particulars of the life of 
Mary of Cieophas. It is thought she was sister 
to the Holy Virgin ; and the mother of James 
the Less, of Joses, of Simeon, and of Judas, who 
in the gospel are named brethren of Jesus Christ, 
t. 6. his cousins-german. She believed early on 
Jesus Christ, and accompanied him in some of 
his journeys, to minister to him. She followed 
oiir Saviour to Calvary, and was with the Vir- 
gin at the foot of his cross. She was also pre- 
sent at his burial, and prepared perfumes to 
embalm him. But going to his tomb on Sun- 
day morning very early, with other women, they 
learned from an angel that he was risen, of 
which they informed the apostles. By the way 
Jesus appeared to them, and they embraced his 
feet, worshipping him. The year of the death 
of Mary the wife of Cleophas is not known, 
but the Greeks keep April 8, in memory of the 
boly women who brought perfumes to embalm 
the body of Christ ; and pretend to have their 
bodies at Constantinople, in a church of the 
Holy Virgin, built by Justin II. The Roman 
Martyrology places the festival of St. Mary wife 
of Cleophas, April 9. 

V* Mary Salome, daughter of Mary, wife 
of Cleophas; sister of James the Less, and 
of others, called the brethren of our Lord. She 
was cousin-german to Jesus Christ, according to 
the flesh, and neice to the Holy Virgin. She 
was properly called Salome, and without any 
reason has received the name of Mary, which 
belongs to her mother. 

Others pretend that Salome was a daugh- 
ter of Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary; 
and this is the opinion of the modern Greeks, 
founded on the testimony of Epiphanius, Hwres. 
78. cap, 8. p. 1040. a. See Salome, 

The Roman Martyrology gives the name of 
Mary Salome to the mother of St. James the 
Less. What grounds they bad for this, are not 
known ; for it cannot be found in Scripture, or 
in any good author, that she was called Mary, 
but she was certainly called Salome. Compare 
Matth. xxvii. 56. with Mark xv. 40, Ana see 
Origen on Matthew, p. 206* c, and the other in^ 
terpreters. 

VI. Mary, a Christian woman mentioned by 
St. Paul, Romans xvi. 6. of whom he says, that 
phe laboured much for the faith. 


VJI. Mart, sister of Lazaros, who has been 
preposteronsly confounded with that woman 
sinner, mentioned Lnke rii* 37, 89. wboite name 
is not noticed, hot jvho was probably Mary 
Magdalen. [?1 Mary^ sister of Martha and La- 
zarns, l^ved with her brother and sister at Beth- 
any, a village near Jemsalem. Jesus Christ 
had a particular affection for this family, and 
often retired to their house. One day, and per- 
haps the first time that Jesus went thither, Mar- 
tha received him with mat affection, and 
thinking to make mneb of him, she prepared a 
handsome entertainment; while Afary her sis- 
ter remained at our Savionr’s feet, bearing bis 
conversation, with great attention. Wherefore 
Martha said to Jesus, Do you not observe, Lord, 
that my sister leaves me to minister alone f Bid 
her come to help me:” but Jesus took occasion 
to justify Mary, saying, she had chosen the 
better part, which should not be taken from 
ber. Luke x. 88—43* 

Some time after, their brother Lazarus fell 
sick, and bis sisters acauainted Jesus with it ; 
but be delayed till after Lazarus was dead. 
He arrived at Bethany, and presently Martha 
came to him. Then he sent to acouaint Mary 
with bis being there, who immeaiately came 
lamenting and complaining of Lazarus’s death, 
&c. Jesus restored tnat valued youth to bis sisters. 
Six days before the passover, Jesus came to 
Bethany, John xii. ana was invited to supper at 
Simon’s the leper. Martha attended, and La- 
zarus was a guest. Mary, taking a pound 
of spikenard (the most precious perfume 
of this kind, see Spikenard^ poured it on the 
head and feet of Jesus. She wiped his feet 
with ber hair, and the whole bouse was filled 
with the scent of the perfume. Judas Iscariot 
murmured at this, but Jesus justified the 
action, saying, that by it Mary anticipated his 
embalmment, and, in a manner, had declared 
his death and burial at hand. From this time 
Scripture does not mention Martha and Mary ; 
but those who distinguish not between Mary, 
sister of Martha, and Mary Magdalen, say 
that she was present at the cmcinxion of our 
Saviour, and went to his sepulchre to embalm 
him. The Roman Ordinal, apud Baron. An. 34. 
n. 182, and one Nic^horus, quoted by M. Co- 
telier, P. P.primi SeecuH, note p. 204. affirm, 
that Martha and Mary went to our Saviour’s 
tomb to embalm him : but we find nothing of 
this in the sacred authors. 

The ancient Latins, and modem Greeks be- 
lieve, that Mary and Martha remained at Jeru- 
salem, and dm there. Several ancient mar- 
oologies pot their feast January 19. The 
Grem put Mary^e feast Mar. 1^ h^use of the 

perfumes 
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fierFomet tlie poured tlMi day on Jmt Chmt 
VIIL Mart Maodaleh, mo has been con- 
fMiiided Iridi Mwjf tbe antor of Martha and 
Laaantt, but Tory Improporly, was probably 
that tinner nentionea Luke rii. So, whose 
name k omitted. Circnmetancea incline one 
to belierot that the ie that Maty Magdalen 
from whom Jesna drore out aeren devila, chap. 
Tiii. 2. Jeaua baring healed the widow’s son of 
Nain, entered into that cit}*, and was there in- 
vited to eat W a pharisee named Simon. While 
he was at table, a woman of a scandalous life 
came into tbe boose, having an alabaster-box 
full of perfume; and standing upright behind 
Jesus, and at his feet, (for he was lying at table 
on a couch, after the manner of the ancients. 
See tbe Plate, Attitude at Table.) slie 
poured her perfume on his feet, kissed them, 
watered them with her tears, wiped them 
with her hair, &c. 

In tbe following chapter St. Luke telle os, 
that Jesus in company with his apostles, preach- 
ed the gospel from city to city ; accompanied by 
sever^ women, whom he had cured of their in- 
firmities, among whom was Mary called Mag- 
dalenef out of whom went seven devils. I own 
this is no proof, that tbe sinner mentioned be- 
fore was Mary Magdalene; but this is all we 
can have for the support of that opinion. 

Mary Magdalene took her surname, either 
from the town of Magdala in Galilee, beyond 
Jordan, and not far from Gamala, (Josephus de 
Vita iua, p. 1007) probably the same mentioned 
Mattb. XV, 89, or from Magdoloe, a town on this 
side Jordan, at the foot of mount Carmel, the 
Megiddo of Joshua xvii. 11. 2 Kings ix. 27. 
xxiii. 29. Herodot. lib, ii. cap, 169. The Rab- 
bins speak of a Mary Magdalene, wife of Rab- 
bi Papus, son of Judah, and of another Mary 
Magdalene, wife of Hamcbuna, the father of 
Nazareen, who was surnamed Magdala, not be- 
cause of her country, but because by profession 
she was a tire-woman or seamstress ; as if it 
were insinuated by the term Magdala, which 
signifies a tower, that Magdalene in preparing 
head-dresses for women, built as it were towers 
on their heads ; 

■ TtnU fitt qtuBrendi am deeorit. 

Tot ftremit ordinibk, tot ftdhnc oompttidbua altum 
if idia c o t copttt. 

JwxM. Sat. t). ir.500. 

Lighlfi^ believes, Ckrenic. p. 28. Harm 
EehrM in Mattk, xxvh 66. p. ^58. that it is 
of this Mary Magdalene St. Luke and the 
o^er evangelists speak, and whom this au- 
^r does not dislingaisb from Mary sister of 
Lmsafus. Magd al ene is mentioned by the evan- 
^ ^0 Allowed our Sa. 

VoL. IL Pabt XVni. Edit. TV. 


viour, to minister to him, according to the cus- 
tom of tbe Jews. Luke, viii. 2. aim Mark, xvi 
9. observe, that this woman had been delivered 
by Jesus Christ from seven devils. This some 
understand literally: others figuratively, for the 
crimes and wickednesses of her past life. Others 
maintain, that she had always lived in vir- 
mnity, and consequently was a difierent person 
from the sinner mentioned by Luke; and by the 
seven ^or many] devils, they understand a real 
possession, [or bodily diseas^ which is not in- 
consistent with a recluse lif£ She followed 
Christ in his last journey from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, and was at the foot of the cross with the 
Holy Virgin. She continued on mount Calvary 
till our Saviour’s death, and saw him placed in 
his tomb. After which she returned to Jeru- 
salem, to prepare to embalm him after the 
sabbath was over. John xix. 26. Mark xv. 47. 

All the sabbath day she remained in the city, 
and the next day early in tbe morning she went 
to the sepulchre, with Mai^ the mother of James 
and Salome, Mark xvi. 1,2. Luke xxiv. 1,2. 
Being come to his tomb, they saw two angels, 
who informed them that Jesus was risen. On 
this, Mary Magdalene ran to Jerusalem, to ac- 
quaint the apostles. Returning to tbe sepul- 
chre, and stooping forward to examine the in- 
side of the tomb, she there saw two angels sit- 
ting, one at the bead, and tbe other at me bot- 
tom of the tomb. They asked her, why she 
wept? To which she replied, They have taken 
away my Lord, and 1 know not where they have 
laid him. Immediately turning about, she saw 
Jesus, who asked .her, what she looked for? 
She answered. Sir, if you have removed my 
Master, let me know it, that I may take him 
away. Jesus says to her, Mary ! immediately 
she knew him, and cast herself at his feet, to 
kiss them. But Jesus said to her, Touch me 
not, for 1 am not yet ascended to my father. 
q.d. You shall have leisure to see me here- 
after: go now to my brethren, my apostles, 
and tell them, 1 shall ascend to ray God, and 
their God ; to my Father and their Father. 
Thus had Mary the happiness of first seeing 
our Saviour after his resurrection. She re- 
lated this to the apostles, but they did not be- 
lieve her, till her report was confirmed by other 
testimony. 

This is what thegofpel informs us concerning 
Mary Magdalene. There is a pretended history of 
Mary Magdalene, said to have been written in 
Hebrew by fifarcella, servant of Martha | but 
this can only relate to Mary sister of Mfirtha, 
and besides, is a mere foiwery. Modeetus, apad 
Phot. cod. 276. ardbbisbop of Coastanlinople, 
in tbe seventh century, says, riiat Mary Magda^ 
R lene, 
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ienef from whom iomit hiMl OMt out nevep de- 
vil% wont to Ephwui after the death of the Vir- 
gin Marr, and abode with St John, at long at 
MO lired : and that the there ended her life by 
martrydom. Her Acta were then in being, but 
they are not now. The commentary on Mark, 
atcribed to Jerom, tayt, that Mary Magdalene 
was a widow. Gregory of Tours, as alto Mo* 
dettut, just cited, say, her tomb was at £pbe- 
tut ; and bad not then been opened. It was 
held in great reverence there, in 745, when Vil- 
Jebaud pasted that way. The Greek annals in- 
sinuate, that the died and was buried there. The 
eni^ror Leo the Wise, who began to reign 
A. D. 886, caused her relics to be brought from 
Ephesus to Constantinople. Cod in us, who 
speaks of this translation, understands it of 
Mary sister to Lazarus; but Ccdreiius under- 
stands it of Mary Magdalene. 

S it is by no means credible, that the woman, 
le sinner,’* was Mary Magdalen^ who is al- 
ways named in the gospel, in company with 
women of the best character and quality; as 
Luke viii. with Joanna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, and Susannah, and many others and 
mostly she is named first of her company, eren 
before Mary the mother of Jesus, Mark xv. 47. 
She was also, a woman of property ; she not 
only ** ministered to Jesus of her substance,” 
while he was living, but, she was one of those 
who bought spices to embalm him after bis 
death. Matth. xxviii. 55, 56. Luke xxiii. 36. 
John XX. Probably she was not young : and 
therefore, the story of her following St. John to 
Ephesus is entitled to no attention : yet, as the 
name Mary was very common among the Jews, 
some woman of that name might, it is possible, 
accompany the Apostle at Ephesus : and give oc- 
casion to the mistake. Comp. Virgin Mary.] 
MASCHIL, bottfO. This term, found as a tale 
to certain Psalms, imports he that instfucts 
or makes to understand. Some interjireters 
think, but without reason, that it signifies 
an instrument of music. Much more probably 
it signifies an inetructive song. Some ancient 
Rabbins believe, that in repeating the Psalms 
with this inscription, they always added an ex- 
plication to it. Some Fathers think, that the 
word intellectuSf in Hebrew Maschil^ expresses 
the meaning of the Psalm. Others say, on the 
contraiy, it shews the olearuess and perspicuity 
of the Psalm, and that it needs no explication. 

MASELOTH, Mso«X^ paro&fes, simUu 
tndeSf ocmemments. A dly, 1 Msec. ix. 2. 

MA^ m, Moeo/v otlmrwise, Meshbok, 1 
Chron. i. 17. He that takes^awoMt or touches ; 
from atnm maskask^ to tou(^.io take away. 
MASH, or Mbs, fourth son of Aramt Gen. 


X. 23, called MesKeck, 1 Chron. i. 17, and Mo* 
soehf in the LXX. Boebart believes he inha- 
bited Mount Masins in Mesopotamia, €nd gave 
hie name to the river Mazecka, whose source is 
there. Steph^nus names the inhabitants of this 
district Masienit or Maeiani. 

MASHAL, hvOf MaraA, oir Mishal, parabUf 
or he that governs. 

MASHAL, Mishal, or Masal, a citv of 
Asher, yielded to the Levites of the family of 
Gerson, 1 Chron. vi. 74. Eusebius says, it was 
bordering on Mount Carmel near the sea. [In 
Josh. xix. 26, called Misheal; and xxi. 30* 
called Mishal. 

Request^ intreaty, petition. Comp* Josh. xv. 
18, JO. Judg. i. 14,)5.] 

MASREkAH, MaoucicaCf whistling^ 

or hissing; from sharak: otherwise, wno 
touches vanity^ or emptiness; from tt^sia- 
shash, to touchy and pp‘n rakaky that brings to 
nothing: otherwise, vine; from ihorkk. 
Chief or duke of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 36. 

[A city of Idumea, Gen. xxxvi* 36. 1 Chron. 
i. 47. ^ The place of thei vine of the generous,” 
says Shnon. It was probably a plantation of 
vines cultivated with attention and skill*] 

MASSA, ME^D, burden, or elevation ; in a me- 
taphorical sense, unfortmate prophecy ; from 
nasha, to carry, to l\ft up. Seventh son of 
khmael, Gen* xxv. 14. There is a city Mesa 
in Arabia Petrma: also one named Mssada. 

MASSA, the temptation ; from nPS nos- 

sah, temptation. ' 

MASSA. A name given to the encamp- 
ment of the Hebrews at Repfaidim, when the 
people wanting water began to murmur against 
moses, and the Lord, as if they bad doubted of 
bis presence among tbern, Exod. xvii. 2, &€. 

MASSADA, a os^e or fortress in the tribe 
of Judab, west of the Dead Sea, or the lake As- 
phaltites, not far from Engedi, situated on a 
steep rock, of very difficult access. But at the 
top the rock has a plain of considerable extent, 
wiiich may he even cultivated, and afford sub- 
sistence. Jonathan the Asmonean, brother of 
Judas Macoabasus, and high-priest of the Jews, 
fortified this place against the kings of Syria. 
Herod the Great fortified it anew, aod made it 
impregnable. As it had no water, he caused 
several cisterns to be made, and stor^ op there 
a vast quantity of provisions, that if any misfor- 
tune should happen to him, or if the country 
should revolt, he might there find a retreat. 

After the last war of the Jewa against the 
Romans, Eleazar son of Jair, a mn£on of thd 
famous Judas Gaulonites, at the head of the 
Sicarii, or assaaaina, seized the foft of Massetda* 
Flavins Sylva, whom Titus had left in Judma, 
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to redace whet yet held oat io that provincei 
besie^ Eleaar. He b^a by puttingr garri«. 
eoBs int^all the Beis^bouriiw towoai to secure 
the coaotry, and aorroundea the place with a 
wall of cireaai^latiooy with bodies of guards 
at oonTenieat distaBcet« that no ooe might es* 
cape* Then be carried on the si^e with great 
▼Ig^r, and works almost incredible* Eleazar 
defended himself very courageously, and seeing 
that be could hold out no longer aminst the 
Roman army, be pmoaded ail the Jews that 
were with hun to kill one another, and the last 
that sarviTed was to set fire to the castle. This 
counsel they put in execution, and voluntarily 
slew one another* Two women, who with five 
young children had bid themselves in the aq use- 
ducts, the day following informed the Romans 
of what had Imu done* This happened A. D. 71* 
MASSORA* This Hebrew word signifies 
iradiiifm : derived from the verb -^do inusar, 
to gwe^ present, or offer. Those Hebrew doc- 


The Jfasseritsf have ako marked the accents, 
and the stc^poials. The accents serve ler pro* 
nancialioa, for singinf, and reading of the wor^. 
The ft<]p-points serve for distinction of sen- 
tences ana verses* 

The Maisoriiee have been exact in marking 
letters that are ettber deficient or redundant in 
the text ; whether a word is writ in a regular 
manner ; whether one letter be put for anotner ; 
if it be larger, or shorter, or inverted, or sus- 
pended. For the Hebrews have such a vast 
respect for the sacred beoks, that they scruple 
changing the situation of d letter, though it 
is plainly out of its places They indine to sup- 
pose that some mystery has occasioned the alter- 
ation. Their ancestors it is very plain were not 
so scrupulous, since we find many mistakes in 
the text, which could proceed only from the 
negligence or ignorance oi transcribers* 

Lastly, when there are various readings of 
the text, or any palpable fault, they put the true 
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reading of the sacred text, by adding pointed 
vowels to it, and the notes in the margins of the 
printed Hebrew hibles ; who have counted with 
most scrupoloas exactness all the words, verses, 
and letters of every book, that in following ages 
no further change might be made, and that the 
reading of the Bible might be fixed for ever. 
As the Hebrews often wrote their words without 
vowels, a tradition from father to son, is their 
rule for reading certain consonants, which have 
a variety of significations, according to the na- 
ture of the vowel sa{mlied. E. gr. tliese three 
letters, o b ii,inay be pronounced dabar-^e 
word, or be spoke; dober— death, or, the 
plague; dobtV— a court; ck66er— speak ; da- 
oer-~he that speaks ; and so of others. As 
tradition teaches the Jews bow to pronounce 
this word, in the several places in which it 
occurs ; in consequence of this tradition, the 
Maasorites, invented pointed vowels, to fix the 
riding. For this reason they are called Ma$$(h 
ritei, and their work MtuiorOf or tradition* 
These pointed voweb serve instead of the real 
vowieb where they are wanting, and denote 
what ammd b to be given them, when they are 
in the text; and whether they are to be pro- 
aounoed or nof, whether lon^ or short, wbeUier 
wkh a full aooiid, or aligbtly. Those pointed 
voweb are comoMnly pal finder the letters, but 
wmeUmea above* Th^ are tfairteefi m all, five 
low fire rfiort, and very abort Videihe 
fkbr^ gragMiMn. It b mi error to think, ^ 
the Hei wo w toi^ hm no voweb; for it baa 
Its voweb as well* as odmr languages, but Afiy 
m uocdlwayii nawked in w^^ See twiC 
TBfiS* * 


ng in the margin, witbou 
the text. That which b found in the text they 
call Chetib, fi e. written ; what they put in the 
margin they call Kerif i. e. read or readmg. q. d. 
** write in this manner, but read in that man- 
ner.” For example, when they find certain 
words, they substitute others. Instead of the 
sacred name Jehovah^ they substitute AdonaU 
or Elohim; and instead of certain terms not 
very decent, they pronounce others less indeli- 
cate, or more agreeable (0 good manners* 

A9 to the Maeeoritee^ or authors of the Mae- 
eora, and the age they lived in, and to the value 
of their performance, tberd is a great variety of 
sentiments. Some have very much commended 
this undertaking, and have looked on the work 
of the Maeeoritee as an admirable invention, to 
deliver the text from a multitude of equivoca- 
tions and perplexities to which it was liable, to 
stop the unbounded lioeotiuusness and rashness 
of transcribers sad critics, who often made 
alterations in the teat on their private authority, 
according to their own understanding or humour. 
Others have bbmed the design, suspecting the 
Maeeoritee corrupted lbe«p«irity of the text, sub- 
stituting instead of the ancient and true readings 
of their falbmns, other readings more favourable 
to their prejudices, and more opposite to Chris- 
tianity, wb^ tlestimonies are proob they would 
weaken as much ae \tbey could. This b very 
certain, that they often fallow and authorize 
reading^, very di^reut frem thoae followed by 
the UBcieut Greek interpreters, who lived before 
Christ fiometiuMU may even depart from the 
reading of the Chaldee^ which b the most as- 
cieut author of any Ibb has tatmrpcefod the 
prigioal text, km a umnifo of near afinity to 
» R the 
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the Hebre#. Leetly, it iney be shewti^ that the 
ancieet Rabbitie do net idwayi agree with the 
MdBiorite$0 Whenee it it easy to infer, that 
their traditton haa not alwaya been aniform, at 
to the manner of reading and interpreting the 
text; or that they have not been very faithful in 
representing it to ns in their Maaora. 

Some among the Jews pretend, that the Afos- 
9ora is derived even from Moset: who com- 
municated to the eiders of Israel this manner of 
reading and explaining the sacred text. Others 
refer it to Esdras, and to the men of the Great 
Synagogue in his time. Others go no higher 
than to the beginning of the fifth century, and 
think the masters of the school at Tiberias were 
the authors of it. But it cannot be said with 
reason, that Moses was the author of the Mas- 
sora of all the books of the Old Testament, since 
most of them were composed long after his 
time. Nor that the manner of reading and di- 
viding the bible was fixed by Esdras, since there 
have been many varieties in the readings, and 
in the explanations of it, for several ages after 
him : for example, in the LXX. in Aquila, in 
Symniachiis, and in Theodotion, who often 
differ fVom each other, only because the manner 
of reading the text varied in their time. Nor 
was it settled in the days of Origen, or Jerom, as 
may be gathered from several passages of those 
fathers. 

Moreover, Jerom, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, (died about A. D. 420,) and who affirms 
expressly, that the manner of reading the He- 
brew text was unfixed in his time, renders very 
suspicious what the Rabbins wou^d persuade us, 
concerning the invention of the points by the 
doctors of Tiberias. The Talmud not being 
finished according to some, fRab, G^dalias, 
foL 35. Abr. Levit Tzemach David ) till A. D. 
500; according to others, (Ahravanel. PrtBf. 
in Pirkeavothf Mos. Prcefa^. in Jad, 

Chazakah) not till A. D. 645, furnishes more 
proofs that the pointed vowels were not Chen in 
use. It never speaks a word of them, though it 
had so many occasions. It relates several his- 
tories, which imply that the manner of reading 
the text was not determined. For example, 
Joab, general of the armies of David, returning 
from an exjpedition against the Amalekites, the 
king askeu him why he had not entirely ex- 
terminated that people ^ Joab answered, that he 
had fulfilled all that the Lord had commanded 
against Amalek, saying, destroy all the males of 
Amalek; in Hebrow Saear: David insisted 
that it ought to be read' Seekert exterminate the 
memory of Amalek. But Joab replied, that his 
master had always taught him to read Sacar^ 
This narrative is a mere fable, but it sufiicieDtly 


proves, that the reading of the HMwew was theo 
not absolntely fixed. 

They produce the book called Cbsri, which 
contains a eonfierence between king Cbaur and 
some Jews, and in which the use of the pointed 
vowels is supposed as known. Here it is said, 
that words composed of consonants without 
vowels are like women undressed, who ought 
not to appear in public. It is pretended this 
eonference was held A. D. 740, but the most 
able critics take both the hook and the confer- 
ence for a fable, and marntain that this work 
colled Cozri was composed at least four hundred 
years after the seventh century: hut nobody 
denies that then the points were in use. 

The Jews have also commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, which they call Midraschimt composed 
since the Talmua, which contain a mnltitnde of 
grammatical observations, with niceties about 
letters and words, and the manner of reading 
and writing. But in these commentaries there 
is not a word of the pointed vowels, or of any 
labours of the Mcusorites, The bi^k of the 
scribes, or Sopkerim, which is also since the 
Talmud, (for the Talmud is there quoted as a 
work of antiquity, and as being universally ap. 
proved^ contains a vast number of particulars 
about tne text and writing of the sacred hooks : 
as, the nature, the qualities, the measure of the 
parchment, on which these books should he 
written; what space should be left between 
each line, how many words eveiy line should 
contain, and bow many lines should be .in every 
page ; how many rasures make a volume pro- 
phane; which letters should be capitals, and 
such like. In short, this work contains even 
the most inconsiderable niceties relating to the 
text, and yet there is not a word about the 
points, or other observations of the Massorites, 

Besides, the Jews possess two other works, 
later than the above, t. e. The various lections 
of the Hebrew text, collected by the eastern and 
western Jews. The western Jews first began 
to collate the text from manuscripts, to count 
the letters, to notice words, &c. This work 
having been communicated to the oriental Jews 
at Babylon, and beyond the Euphrates ; they 
examined it, and in their turn compared their 
text with this manuscript. They obuerved two 
hundred and sixteen nassages, in which their 
manoscripts difiered from uiose of Jerusalem. 
This difl^rence produced two parties among 
them, the Jews of Jerusalemt and those of Ba- 
bylon ; each maintaining the fidelity of their msi 
nuscripts and their text. This was about the 
end or the ei^th century, or the l>egtnaing of 
the ninth. Neither side appealed to the autho- 
rity of the MassoriteSf or to their remarks, which 
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they €o«kl hardly have iailad to bare dona, had 
they been then extant : ao that there ra great 
probabdity that they were not then known* 

Bat a iktie while afterwards, in a dispute 
between the Rabbins Aorcm-Bea-Aser, chief of 
the western school, and Mate§»£en-^Napktaiif 
chief of the eastern school, much mention is 
made of points, accents, and other observations 
about tbe manner of reading the words of Scrip- 
ture ; which g^ves reason to conclude, lhat m 
this interval of a hundred years, between the 
years 840, in which the various readings of the 
western Jews appeared, and 040, or perhaps 
lOdO, in which flourished tbe Itabbins Ben-Aser, 
and Ben^Naphtalu that the Massorites began 
their work. But it was not presently flnished : 
it required a considerable time to perfect it. 
As Aaran^Bem-Aser presided at the school of 
Tiberias, this g^ave occasion to say that the 
Massora took its origin from that city. Vide 
Exercitations of P. Morin, in Walton’s Prelego^ 
mena, in Capellus’s Arcanum punctuationis 
revelatumf in fiuxtorf, &c. 

Isaac Vossius affirms, that he has had in his 
bauds more than two thousand Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and that be saw none of them pointed, 
that were more than six hundred years old. 
He challenges all tbe partisans of the pointed 
vowels, to produce any manuscript older than 
this, with tne points of the JHassorites^ That 
if any of them are found pointed, it is easily 
discovek^ble, that the pointing has been added 
to the manuscript. Lastly, a convincing proof 
of tbe novelty ot this invention is, that the copies 
of tbe bible kept in rolls in the synagogues, 
are to this day without points. Therefore, there 
is great probability, that this invention has been 
in use, only since the Jews began to have gram- 
mars of their language, which was but in tbe 
ninth century. Tnen, to make the reading of 
Hebrew easy to beginners, they invented tbe 
pointed vowels, in order to ascertain tbe reading. 
Comp. Bible; Hebrew MSS. and printed. 

[It we might be allowed to deduce evidence 
from Arabic MSS. a language of close affini- 
jty to the Hebrew, and pointed almost as much 
as the Hebrew, this question would be settled 
to the satisfaction of both parties ; as tbs truth 
would be found in the medium. The oldest 
Arabic MSS. have certain of the principal points 
annexed as guides to tbe reading of important 
words ; and they are often marked in red ink 
to distinguish them ; but, the number of these 
bear but a small proportion to what have ^en 
introduced since ; ana tbe more modem MSS. 
have the greater number of these diacritical 
narks. The same may be said of the Persian, 
and other MSS. in other languages of tbe East.J 


MASSORITES, they Imagined that they per- 
formed a vei 7 considerable service to their ns- 
iHMi, snd religion, by counting even the very 
letters of their sacred books. In Genesis, for 
example, they found twelve great sections, or 
Paroiehotk ; fbrfy-three orders, or Sedarim ; 
fifteen hundred and thirty-four verses, and 
seventy- eight thousand one hundred letters. 
They distinguished the degrees of certainty, 
which they attributed to timir correcfioni, by 
three words : Kerit read ;^Cketib^ write ; and 
— ^S'&Atr, eonjectuTM.'^ When a reading in the 
text was manifestly corrupt, they suWituted 
another: this was Vketib, If the word was one 
whose pronunciation they used to forbear out 
of respect, as Jekovakp they took another whose 
pronunciation was allowable, as Elohip or Ado- 
nau 111 like manner, if tbe word was indelicate, 
they put one more reserved : this is Kerip read. 
Lastly, if the reading was doubtful, they marked 
it ShhiTp or comeeture. 

Heretofore all these remarks were put at the 
end of bibles; but now they are placed in the 
margin. Vi^ Pointed Vowels, and the fore- 
going article. 

MASTICK TREE. See Lentisk-Tree. 

MATRED, TTDD, rod, or lever that rfes- 
cende ; from DID motp a etaffp See. and *n» jaradp 
to deecend; and from empirep and nOD mittap 
a bed. Daughter of Mezabab, mother of Me- 
hetahel, wife of Hadar, Gen. xxxvi. S9. 

MATRI, nOD, 'Afiarrapip rain ; from KOO ma^ 
tar : or prison, a place shut up and guarded ; 
from natar, to guard. Chief of the family 
of Kish, father of Saul, 1 Sam. x. 21. 

MATTAN, JDD, Vulg. Mathan, gift; from 
natkan ; otherwise, the reins ; from |riD ma- 
thoH : otherwise, the death qf them ; from niD 
muthp deathp and tbe pronoun | aup their's* 

L MATTAN, or Mathaup son of Eleazar, 
father of Jacob, and grandfather of Joseph, hus- 
band to the viigin Mary.- Luke, iii. 23, makes 
Helip son of Matthat, to be father of Joseph : 
But we are of opinion that Heli is tbe same as 
Joachim, father of Mary, and father-in-law to 
Joseph : so that Matthew, i. 15, 16, gives the 
direct genealogy of Joseph, and Luke that of 
Mam. 

II. Matt AN, priest of Baal, killed before the 
altar of his false god, by order of the higb- 
priest Jehoiada, 2 ^ings xi. 16. A. M« 3126, 
ante A. D. 878. 

III. Mattan, father ofShephatiah.Jer.xxxviii. 

MATTAN AH, nano, gifi. An encampment 

of Israel in the Desert, Numb. xxi. 18, 19. 
Eusebius says, it was on the Amon, twelve 
miles from Medaba, East. 

MATTANIAH, riDno, gift of Ood, expecta* 

iiau 
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iioth or Am ^ Kkigf xxiw, 17« 

. ^ MA’FTAtNiAHf in^STIDf Mar6av(ac» taiiie. 

1« MATTAJ^LAA CNT MathaniOf chii^f of 
ninth family of the Levitah 1 Ciiron. 16* 

II. Mattaniah^ or Mathanias, otherwi§e 
Zedekiab, king of Judah. See Zedekiau. 

II L MATTANiAir, or Mathaniani son of He» 
man a Levite, 1 Ohron. xxv. 4. 

MATTATHAH, nnnOf Vulg. MatkcUa^ his 
gift ; from nno mathath, a gift, and n a, kw. 

I. MATTATHA, or Mat/iata, son of Nathan, 
and father of Mcnaii, ancestor of Jesus Christ, 
Luke iii. 31. 

II. Mattatha, son of Hashum, one who at 
the return from th^ Babylonish captivity put 
away his strange wife, £zr. x. 33. 

MATTATIilAS, rr^nno, Marradwc, gift of 
the Lord ; from mathath, a gift, and jan* 

I. 3IATTATHIAS, son of John, of the family 
of Joarib, and of the race of the priests, made 
himself very famous during the persecution by 
Aatiochtis Epiphanes. 1 Mac. ii. 1# 2, &c. He 
was at Jerusalem* when Appollonius arrived 
there^ with the wioked orders of Antiochus. 
Mattathias retired to Mod in, his own country, 
to let this tempest blow over, or, expecting 
there, till God should give occasions or signa- 
lizing his zeal for religion and bis country, 
A. M.,3837, A. D. 1()7. Mattathiaa did 
not wait long) before the ofticers sent by king 
Antiochus came ilutber, to compel the people 
of Modin to abandon Uie law of God; Several 
coi»-|)lied ; but Mattathig,8 and his sons stead- 
fastly refused, and when they came to urge him 
to sacrifice, because he was the chief man of the 
oity^ be litled up his voice and declared, that 
though all the nations of the world, and the 
whole people of Judah, should obey Antiochus, 
he singly would never obey him iu a thing of 
this nature. And when he had ended speaking, 

8; oertain Jew advancing to sacrifice to idols 
before the whole assombly, Mattathias was so 
tsAnspcirted with grief ^ indignation, and zeal, 
that he killed him, even on the altar on which 
he was. going to od'er incense. At the same 
tame ha slew the officers sent by the king, to 
compel the. people to sacrifice ; aiicf having over- 
thrown the altar, he cried out — “ Whoever is 
zealous £ot the law, and will contitiue fii^m in 
the covenant ofxhe Lord, let him follow me.” 

. MaUmtkhi had/ five sons, Joannati called 
Caddis, or Gaddis, Simon surnamed Thassi, 
Judas callsd Maceabeus, Eleazar called Aea- 
ran, Avuron, or A&orsn, and Jonathan suroamr- 
ed Apphus, He retired into the mountains with 
his five sfMU, and was followed by many Israe« 
lites, who withdrew from the persecution, ehut« 
ing rather to forsake all their property, than the 
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hw of their God. The king’s officers and Woops 
at Jerusalem having beara of the opposition of 
Mattathias, and the otbew, marched immediate- 
ly against them, designing to attack them on 
the Sabbath day. This design they executed 
on the poor JaraeliteB, who Buffered themselves 
to be massacred without resistance, because they 
would not violate the repose of the Sabbath. 
Mattathias being informed of this, made a great 
mourning for it, and calling his sons and friends 
together, they deliberated on this matter, and 
they came to a resolution of defending them- 
selves on the Sabbath day. 

Mattathias and his sons joined the Assidenns, 
the most religious and roost valiant of Israel. 
They fell on the apostates, killed a great num- 
ber of them, and drove the rest for sbmter among 
the infidels. After this, Mattathias marched 
through the country, destroyed the altars de- 
dicated to false gods, circumcised the children 
that had not received circumcision, humbled 
the children of pride, and delivered the law 
from its subjection to strangers, and from tbe 
power of tbe king. 

Mattathias apprehending that the time of 
his death drew near, he assembled his sons, and 
observed to them, that the kingdom of pride was 
strengtliened, that this was a time of correction 
and ruin, of wrath and indignation. ** There- 
fore my children,” continued he, " be truly 
zealous for the law, and sacrifice your lives for 
the covenant of your ancestors, &c. 

After this he blessed them, and was gathered 
to bis fathers. He was buried at Modin iu tbe 
sepulchre of his family, and all Israel made a 
great mourning for hrm. He had not been 
above one year at tbe head of his people. Some 
have pretended, that Mattathias had been high- 
riest of the .Jews : they found their opinion on 
is decision, fbat in case of necessity they might 
fight on the Sabbath day. But his decision is 
not sufficient to prove this. Besides, Menelaus 
and Alcimus were then alive, and though they 
were intruders and very wicked men, yet they 
were high*priests. 

II. Mattathias, son of Simon Maccabasus, 
and grandson of Mattathias. He was killed trea- 
cherously with his father and one of his bre- 
thren, by Ptolemy, son-in-law of Simon, in the 
castle of Docus. 1 Mac. xvL 14 » 15, 16. 

MATTENAL my gift^my offering. Sou 
of Hashura, Ezra x. 33. 

MATTHAN. See Mattak. 

MATTHAT, Marfiw, jrtfL orke that ywes ; 
from natkmn, to give. Son of Levv and 
father of HeH. Luke lii. d4« 

MATTHEW, Mirrfiowci given; from rtm 
mcUhathf a gift. 
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MATTHEW^ Apostle and ETan^liet, was 
*on of Alpbenat a Galilean hy birth, a Jew by 
reliirion, and a Poblican by profeation. {Vide 
Public AH.) Mark ii« 14* Luke 27« The 
other erangeliats call hitn only Levi, which was 
bia Hebrew name ; but he calla himself always 
MattkeWf which probably was his name as a 
publican, or officer for gathering* taxes. He 
does not dissemble his former profession, that 
he may the more exalt the grace of Christ, 
which raised him to the apostleship. His ordi- 
nary abode was at Capernaum, aqd his office 
was out of the town, at the sea of Tiberias, 
which was near. Here he was called by Jesus 
to follow him. Matt. ix. 9. 

Porphyry, and Julian the emperor, accuse 
Matthew of inconsiderateness, in rashly follow, 
ing a man whom he knew nothing of. But 
Jerom answers, that it is very probable Matthew 
had a previous knowledge of the miracles and 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, whom he might have 
heard preach. Besides, the lustre of the 
divinity of our Saviour, though concealed under 
his humanity, was capable of drawing to him at 
once, all who obtained but a glimpse of it. 
St. Austin says, that on this occasion Matthew 
found himself influenced by an inward at- 
traction, which determined him gently and 
agreeably, but powerfully and irresistibly. 

Matthew invited our Saviour to eat at his 
house. Jesus came with his disciples, when 
several publicans, and other persons of MaU 
thew's a^uaintance, sat down with him, Matt, 
ix. 10. Tne Pharisees observing this, said to 
our Saviour’s disciples, * Why does your master 
eat with publicans and sinners V Jesus, hearing 
them, made answer, Not the sound, but the 
sick need the physician.” This is all that the 
Gospel acquaints us with concerning Matthew. 

What the Scripture says, that be was son of 
Alpheus, has given occasion to some ancients, 
(Cnrysost. in Matt, Homil, 33. Theodoret, in 
Psal, Ixvii. 28, Holland, 21 Maii,) and all the 
modern Greeks, to say, Matthew was brother 
of James, son of Alpheus, or James the Less, 
otherwise named the brother of our Lord ; but 
this is not probable. See Cleophas and Alphe- 
us. He was an apostle the same year be was 
converted, and, consequently, he was called to 
the apostleship the first year of the preaching 
of Jesus Christ. He is sometimes named the 
seventh among the apostles, and aometimes the 
eighth. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, P^dag, lib, ii. cap, 1. 
saya, Matthew abstained from eating flesh, and 
fait diet was fruits, roots, and herbs. The most 
general opinion of both ancients and moderns 
is, that he preached and suffered martyrdom in 


Peraia, or among the ParUiiaiis,or in CaramtnM^ 
which then was subject loathe Parthians. Ru* 
fimn, Sooratea, the oount^eit Obadiah, and 
Mveral odbers, affirm that he preached and died 
in Ethiopia. Clemens Alexandrinus, Sirom* 
lib,, iv.^^uotes Heracleon, a disciple of Valeatinei 
for saying, that Matthew departed out of this 
world oy a natural death ; and this the Meno- 
l(^y of Basil, with some Greek authors, seems to 
follow. But other Greek authors say sometimes, 
that be ended his life by fire, Nicepliorus sfws, 
that having by his prayers extinguished ^he nre 
that was lighted round biro, he gave up the 
ghost in tranquillity. Adon and other Latin 
writers say, bo died by martyrdom ; and Oba- 
diah, an author of little credit, says, tliat Hyrta- 
cus, king of Ethiopia, brother and successor of 
iEglippus, desiring to marry Ipliigenia, daugL^ 
ter of the king his brother, who bad already 
been consecrated to God ; the apostle represent- 
ed to him, that he could not do this without 
committing n great crime ; then the prince sent 
one of bis x>fficers, who beheaded him. After- 
wards he endeavoured to burn Iphigenia in be? 
house, but tb^ flames were driven by a. violent 
wind against Hyrtacus’s own bouse, and entirely 
consumed it. 

The Latin church celebrates the feast of St. 
Mattheto September 21, on wdiich day it is 
marked in Bede, and in the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory. The Martyrologies of Jerom, ^wbicb 
place it on the same day, mark it also October 
7, and May G, on which the Roman Marty rolo- 
gy now celebrates the translation of his body. 
We are assured that it was transported from 
Ethiopia to Bretany, or Bithynia, and from 
thence to Salernum in Naples, A. D. 954, where 
it was found A. D. 1080. Duke Robert there 
built a large churcii bearing his name, where 
his body was put in the time of Gregory VII. 

Several autients, as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Origen, also, some moderns, asGrotius, dis- 
tinguish Matthew from Levi son of Alpheus, 
Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27. These are their rea- 
sons : I. Matthew is never named Levi, nor is 
Levi named Matthew, in the New Testament. 

2. Heracleon, cited by Clemens Alexend. speaks 
of Matthew and Levi as of two different persons, 
and Clemens by not refuting this opinion, does 
as good as concur in it. 3. Origen writing 
against Celsus, says that Levi the punlican, who 
followed Jesus Christ, it not of tne number of 
the apostles, hvt only aocordJna to some copUs 
of the gospel of Mark, and indeed some copies 
of Mark, and among others the Cambridge ma- 
nuscript, read Mark ii. 14. Jesus saw James, 
sen of Alpheus. Others read, he saw Matthew 
the publican, instead of Levi the publican, as in 
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the Vulgatdf in moat of the Greek manuecripte, 
and in all the printed books. Grotiuf says, that 
Lem might be the head of the office, and 
Matthew one of the clerks, or subordinate offi- 
cers ; and that the feast at which our Lord was 

S resent might be in LevVs house, and not in 
fatthew'e. 

But, can these reasons be sufficient to invali- 
date so ancient an opinion, so well grounded, 
and so universally received by the church? The 
particular opinion of Heracleon, the doubt of 
Origen, the silence of Clemens, the reading of a 
few manuscripts, ought they to overthrow the 
authority of all other copies, printed or manu- 
script, with the consent of nil other fathers, 
and of all ecclesiastical writers, from the apostles 
to our time ? Add, that Origen himself, in the 

g reface to bis commentary on the epistle to the 
omans, and in a fragment quoted in the Cate- 
na on Matthew y confirms the general opinion. 
Add, also, that M. Ootelier, and Dodwell, be- 
lieve, that Lent distinguished from Matthew by 
Heracleon, is not Levi the publican, but Leb- 
hens, or Thaddeus the apostle. 

St. Matthew wrote his gospel before he de- 
arted from Judfea. Tlie believers in Palestine 
esired him to leave in writing what he had 
taught them while present. Some fathers tell us, 
that he was also desired to do this bv the apos- 
tles. He wrote it at Jerusalem in the Hebrew 
or Syriac language, then common iu Judeea. It 
is thought he began this work about A. D. 41, 
the eighth year after our Saviour’s resurrection. 
Almost all the old Greek manuscripts have it 
thus at the end of his Gospel, The author of 
the unfinished commentary on Matthew^ fol- 
lowed by Baronins and Cornelius d Lapide, pre- 
tends that be wrote it on occasion of the disper- 
sion of the apostles, after the death of Stepnen, 
about the third or fourth year after the resur- 
rection. Ireeneus thinks, that he composed it 
while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome 
about A. D. 61. But if it oe true, as is com- 
monly believed, that Matthew was the first who 
committed the Gospel to writing, and that Mark 
made bis abridgment of it about A. D. 43, it 
follows plainly, that it must be placed before 
the year 61. [See Gospel, Matthew’s.] 

The Hebrew or rather Syriac Gospel of Mat- 
thew, Chaldaioo Syroque iermone^ sea Hebraicis 
Uteris scriptum^ as Jerom speaks, lib. iii, Adv. 
Pel, cap, 1. was long in use among the Jewish 
converts to Christianity t and when they retired 
to Pella, before the St^mans besi^ed Jerusa. 
lem, they carried it with them. From thence 
this gospel was diffused into Decapolis, and the 
countries on the other side Jordan, where the 


Judaizing Christians used it in the time of Epi« 

S hanius and of Eusebius of Ceesarea. Epiphan. 

r<erc«. 29. cap, 7, Euteb. Hist, Eccl, Iw, iii. 
cap, 25. Nevertheless, these Christians did not 
preserve this sacred trust with due fidelity, but 
added to it several particulars, which perhaps 
they might have heard from the apostles, or 
from their disciples; these at first made it sus- 
pected by other believers. Afterwards, the 
Ebionites corrupted it by additions or omissions 
favourable to their own errors, so that it was 
given up by other churches, which persevered 
III sound doctrine, and adhered to ine ancient 
Greek version, made from the Hebrew or Syriac, 
a little after [or during] Matthew's time. 

In Origen ’s time the Hebrew gospel of the 
Judaizing Ciiristians wAs no longer esteemed 
authentic; Eusebius puts it among the spurious 
writings ; and extracts from it among the ancient 
fathers, very different from the present Greek, 
sufficiently prove it was corrupted. As ex- 
amples, it was there mentioned, that the man 
to w^hoin Christ said, ^ Go, sell all that thou 
hast, give it to the poor, and follow me,” — went 
his way, scratching his head, Orig. t» Matt, 
HomiL iii. ed, Lat. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromat, lib, i. quotes from the same gospel, 
** He that will admire, shall reign, and he that 
shall reign shall be at rest.” And this, Strom, 
lib, V. ** My secret belongs to me, and to those 
of ray house.” Origen, on John, tom, ii. makes 
Jesus Christ say, according to this Hebrew gos- 
el, My mother the Holy Ghost has taken me 
y one of my hairs, and nas set me upon the 
high mountain of Tabor,'* In the Hebrew, ra- 
ac/i, which signifies ghost or spirit, is of the 
feminine gender ; whence he says, My mother 
the Holy Ghost, Elsewhere it was read, that 
the Holy Ghost speaking to Jesus Christ, after 
his baptism by John, said thus, ♦* My son, 1 ex- 
pectedf thy coming in all the prophets ; thou art 
my well beloved son, who reignest eternally.” 
And ayain. The mother of Jesus and his breth- 
ren said to him, there is John who baptizes for 
the remission of sins, let us &:o and be baptized 
by him. But he answered them, what evil have 
I committed, 4hat I have occasion to be baptized 
by him ? If even this that 1 have now said be 
nol^erhaps a sin of ignorance.” 

Ine Hebrew gospel of Matthew, though cor- 
rupted by the Ebionites, continued in purity in 
the hands of the Nazarenes, or the first believers 
of Palestine. Some of these Nazarenes remained 
to the time of Jerom, (on Isai, viii. 9, xxix, SK). 
xxxi. 6 ) who does not reproach them with any 
error like that of the EtMonites. They made no 
defalcations from the gospel, and rejected with 

contempt 
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contett^ the tfeditioiie of the Pharisees, though 
othevwaie ¥e^ aeaieiM for obeerrauce of the law. 

The true Hebrew gospel of JlfottAw, ia iio 
loager ia beingi so as can be discovered ; 
fwr tb^ prtated by Sebastiaa Muaster, and Du 
Tillet, are modem, translated into Hebrew from 
the Latin or Greek. Others have maintained, 
that the Syriac gospel of Matthew^ which is 
print^ by itself, ana in the Polyglots, was the 
oriffinal of Matthew* But they who have care> 
fully examined this matter observe, that this 
translation is frOm the Greek. See Mill’s Pro- 
legomena* 

Our Greek version of Matthew's gospel , which 
passes for the original, was made even in the 
apostolical times. The Translator ia unknown. 
Some ascribe it to Matthew himself; others to 
James the Less, bish<m of Jerusalem^ Athanas* 
ecu alius Addit*ad others to John the 

evangelist, Theophyl* prwf* in Matth* or to St. 
Paul, or to St. Luke, Anastas* Suait* Serm. viii. 
tit Oen*’— or to Barnabas. Papias in Eusebius, 
Hist* Eccles* lib* iii. cap. 39. says, that many 
joined to translate it into Greek. The Latin 
translation was made from the Greek, and is 
almost as ancient as the Greek itself. But the 
author of it is equally unknown, and it is im- 
possible to trace either the time or occasion of it. 

Some moderns have thought fit to doubt of 
what we have advanced, according to the testi- 
mony of all the ancients, that Matthew wrote 
his gospel in the Hebrew characters and lan- 
guage ; t. e* in Syriac, with a mixture of He- 
brew and Chaldee. They maintain, (H that 
Matthew wrote it in Greek, and that what is 
said of the pretended original Hebrew is a fic- 
tion, or is ill understood. (2) The Fathers, as 
Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerom, do not directly 
assert it ; they quote it indeed, hut as a book of 
no authority, which they would not have done 
had they been convinced, that this was the ge- 
nuine original of Matthew's gospel. (3) If the 
church had ever entertained tliis notion of it, 
would they have suffered it to have been lost? 
(4) If Matthew wrote in Hebrew, should we 
nave seen in this work the Hebrew names in- 
terpreted into Greek ? Would be have cited the 
Old Testament according to the LXX. as he has 
always done? The Greek language was then 
very common in Palestine, in all the East, in 
the whole Roman empire, and in Rome itself. 
Paul writes to the Romans in Greek ; Peter and 
James write in the same language to the Jews 
dispersed through the Eastern provinces ; and 
Paul to the Hebrews of Palestine. (5) Since 
all the t^bar authors of the New Testament wrote 
in Greek, why must Matthew alone write his 
gospel hi Hebrew ? — But it is not difficult to an- 
swer these reasons. 

VoL. IL Part XIX. Edit* IV. # 


1. The uaHbrm testimony of the ancients, who 
assert that Matthew wrote his gospel in He- 
brew, is certainly of very great weight. They 
did not speak at random ; they haa seen and 
had consulted this gospel, written in that lan- 
guage. It is trile, they have not always spoken 
of it in a simple and uniform manner, but that 
might be because there were two gospels, one 
ure and uncorrupted, of which they have spo- 
en with esteem ; the other depraved by here- 
tics, which they have condemned. 

^ However common the Greek tongue might 
be, yet it is certain, the generality of the Jaws 
spoke commonly Syriac and Chaldee, mixed 
with Hebrew words. This may be seen even 
by this gospel itself, which has preserved some 
Hebrew words pronounced by Jesus Christ; 
these are not noticed as any singularity, from 
w'hich the reader might conclude it was not 
familiar to him : on the contrary it appears, that 
this was bis ordinary language. Ana when 8t. 
Paul was seized in the temple, Acts xxi. 40* 
xxii. 2. be desired to speak to the Jewish popu- 
lace, and made iSspeech to them in Hebrew. 

3. The Hebrew names interpreted in Greek, 
in this gospel of Mfitthew, prove tlie direct con- 
trary from what this argument would infer. 
For this demonstrates that the translation was 
Greek, and that the original was in Hebrew. 

4. It is not true, that Matthew quotes Scrip- 
ture according to the LXX. Of ten passages 
cited from the Old Testament, seven approach 
nearer to the Hebrew than to the LXX. and on- 
ly three agree with them : but in these passa- 
ges the Seventy and the Hebrew agree. Je- 
rom maintains in general, that this evangelist 
follows the Hebrew in bis quotations. But it is 
plain that commonly be quotes by memory, and 
relates not so much the words as the sense of 
a passage. 

5. Though Paul, Peter, and James wrote in 
Greek to the Jews of Palestine, and to those 
dispersed in the East, nevertheless, Matthew 
mi^it write in Hebrew. We do not affirm that 
be was obliged to write in this language, we on- 
ly inquire whether he really did, or no? But this 
fact IS attested by the ancients, many of whom 
had seen bis original, and were ve^ capable of 
judging of it ; particularly Origen, Eusebius, and 
Jerom. To account bow this ancient gospel has 
been lost, cannot be expected : but it is easy to 
conceive, that having been grossly corrupted by 
the Ebionites, it might fall into cooteutpt, and 
then, by degrees, into oblivion. The Greek 
translation was valued and preserved, because it 
retained its primitive integrity, and is now be- 
come as autoentic as the original. 

Matthew in bis gospel bad chiefly in view, ac- 
cording to St Austin, lib* i. de Consens* Evang. 

S vide 
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vide ei TkeophU. proawu in Mattk. to manifest 
tbf regral desceDt of Jaaos Christ, and to refve«’ 
aent the life of his humanity, in bis convenadon 
Mooag mem St. Ambrose obserres, that no 
eirangelist enters so far into particulars of the 
actions of Jekis Christ, as Matthew^ or has 
given us so many rules for the conduct of life, 
so omy lessons of morality suitable to our ne- 
t^essides, and to the design of Christ. Petrus 
]>amianus says, that Matthew bolds the same 
place among the evangelists, as Moses does 
mnong the authors of the Old Testament ; hav- 
ing been the first writer of the new law, as Mo- 
ses was of the old. When he began to write, 
the great question among the Jews was, whe- 
ther Jesus Christ were the Messiah, or not 
Matthew undertakes to demonstrate it. He 
shews by bis miracles that he was the Christ, 
that Mary his mother was a virgin, that Jesus 
was not come to destroy the law, but to accom- 
plish it, that his miracles were no magical ope- 
rations, nor effects of human power, but in- 
contestihle proofs of Divine interposition, and of 
the mission of Jesus. 

If we compare Matthew with the other 
evani^lists, we may observe a pretty remarka- 
ble difference in the order and succession of the 
actions of the life of our Saviour, from chapter 
iv. 22. to chapter xiv. IB* This diversity has 
perplexed chronologers end interpreters. Some 
nave pretended that Matthew has followed the 
order of time, and that we ought to abide by 
his narration. Others have submitted to the 
authority of the other evangelists ; and in 
truth it IS more natural to assent to the testimo- 
ny of three witnesses, than to that of one ; and 
especially since Mark forsakes him in this, who 
usually follows him in other things. Some 
have imputed to mere chance this want of order 
in Matthew; others to choice and design. 
However that might be, it can be no prejudice 
to the truth of the facts, which are the essential 
part of the gospel ; and as to the order of time, 
the sacred authors are not always solicitous 
about it. 

There are certain apocryphal works imputed 
to Matthew^ as the book of the ** Infancy of Je- 
sus Christ,’* condemned by pope G^elasius. The 
Ebionites also Withered some writings on this 
apostle : they bad mangled his Hebrew gospel : 
they ascribed to him also an Ethiopic liturgy. 
The Ebionites, Che Cerinthians, and other here- 
tics, quoted the gospel of Matthew under the 
name of the Gkwpel according to the HebreweJ* 
It Is also probable that thw was the gospel 
known by the name of 7^ Ooepel of ike Twelve 
Apostlee, The Goepel of the Naemrenes^ and The 
wepei aecoMnff to St. Peter. EusdiMas re- 
Jates, that Pantenus a Christian phiioiO|dier, 


who lived at Alexandria about A. D. 184* found 
in the Indies a gospel of MaUheuh which iras 
said to have been carried tbitber by Bartholo- 
mew. Jerom, de Vir, Ilkn. can. 86. and Bufir 
nos say, that be bronght It te Alexandf »• Je- 
rpm also says, that there was a copy of the 
Hebrew text of Matthew in the library of 
CoBsarea in Palestine. Ip the third eentuiy 
Count Joseph found at Tiberiaa a Hebrew copy 
of Matthew^ in a private place, where the Jews 
kept also the gospel of John, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, translated from Greek into He- 
brew. Epiphan. Hares, xxx. n. 6. "Ov pev 
dAXd fcai TO Kara MiarQaiov £/3paiicav ^urov, 

Non Genealogiamt ffebraicamt ut vult Peta^ 
vius, aed genuinum opus Matthei nativ, lingud, 
non d Graco versumf ut errant Evangel, foan. 
et Act. Apost. 

The Mahometans maintain, that Matthew 
wrote his gospel at Alexandria ; but the Ori- 
ental Christians say only, that Bartholomew 
carried the gospel of Matthew into Egy pt, and 
thence into Ethiopia [Indial. Eutychius, pa- 
Uriarcb of Alexandria says, that John the evan- 
gelist, besides his own gospel that be wrote, 
translated also that of Matthew out of Hebrew 
into Greek : [which is not impossible.j 

MATTHIAS, MarBUcf an abridgment of 
Mattathias ; which see. 

I. MATTHIAS, the Apostle, was first in the 
rank of our Saviour’s disciples, and one of those 
who continued with him from his baptism to 
his ascension. Acts i. 21,22. It is very proba- 
ble be was of the number of the Seventy, as 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and other ancients in- 
form us, Strom, lib. iv. p. 488. Beda, Retract, 
in Act. tom. vi. p« 3. Euaeb. Hist. Eecl. lib. i. 
cap. 2r Epiphan. de Christo^ cap. 4. We have 
no particulars of his youth or education, for we 
may reckon as nothing what is read in Abdias 
(or Obadiah) concerning this matter. After the 
ascension of our Lord, the apostles retiring to 
Jerusalem iu expectatiou of the effusion of the 
Holy Ghost, as Wd been promised, Peter pro- 
posed to fill up the place of Judas : to this the 
disciples agreed. Then they presented two 
persons, Joseph Barsabast sur named Justus; 
and Matthias. The lot falling on MattbiaSf he 
was from that time associated to the eleven 
apostles. 

The Gh’eeks believe that Matthias preached 
and died at Colchis. His life was published by 
a monk of St. Matthias of Treves, who says 
ha had the original Hebrew from a Jew, who 
ax|dained it to him in the vulgar tongue : in the 
twelfth oentuiy. Vide Botkmd. leco eitatot 
p. 44l» 

This life expresses, that Matthias was of 
Bethlehem of Judah, of an iUostrioos family; 

that 
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thal in hit youth ho w«t woil inttrocted by «n 
okcoitent man cidlod Simeon, that after Penie* 
cost he had Paleetiae fbr hit diatrict, where he 
preached with mat ancceat, and did many mi* 
laclet. That thirty-three years after onr Lord^t 
passion, Ananns the younger haring put to 
death James the Less at Jerusalem, Matthiiu 
at the same time was apprehended in Galilee, 
and brought before Ananus, who seeing him 
persist in confessing Christ, he condemned him 
to be stoned. This was presently executed ; 
and afterwards his head was cut off. But this 
history is not regarded as authentic, and the 
learned look on it as a pious fable. The Greeks 
place his feast August 9, the Latins February 24. 

The ancient heretics trumped up a false gos- 
pel of Matthias, and the fathers mention it only 
to reject it* 

II. Matthias, son of Theophilus, hi^-priest 
of the JewSj succeeded Simon son of Boethus, 
A. M. 3999, four years before A. D. He was 
high-priest but one year. His successor was 
Joazer, son of his predecessor Simon. Herod 
the Great deposed Matthias, because he 
thought him enga^d in the confederacy with 
Mattnias son of Margaloth, and Judas son of 
Saripheus, who pulled down from over the gate 
of the temple the golden eajg^le that Herod bad 
set up. Josephus relates, lib, xvii. can, 8, 
that a seminal pollution happening to Mat* 
thias the night preceding the day of solemn ex- 
iation, he commissioned Joseph son of Ellero, 
is kinsman, to exercise the office of high- 
priest for that day only. Vide Joseph. 

HI. Matthias, son of Ananus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeded Simon Cantharus, A. BL 
4044, A. D. 41. He had for successor ^Ito- 
neus, BOD of Citbeus, A. M. 4045, having held 
this dimity but One year. 

IV. Matthias, son of Theophilus, high-priest 
of the Jews, succeeded Jesus, son of Gamaliel 
A* M. 4068, A. H. 65. He was deposed three 
years afterwards, to make way for Phanntas, 
son of Samuel, the last high-priest of this na- 
tion ; under whom the tenmle was taken and 
burnt by tbe Romans, A. B. 70. Under MaU 
thias the war broke out between the Jews and 
the Romans. Matthias persuaded tbe people 
to let Simon Gtoras come into Jerusalem, to set 
him up against John, and by that means to ba- 
lance his power. But Simon seeinjg himself 
master of me city, soon forgot his oblig^ions fo 
Matthias, and put him to death, with fbfee 
jof his sons, without a bearing; for they were 
accused of beipg in the interest of the Romans. 
Joaephua, 4s Brno Hb„ n astp, 33* 

V* Matthias, or MkHathias, a Jew, of The 
party of the Macedonkns, or of The S^ns ; 


sent by Nicanor to Judas Maccabmus, witl^itK 
posals of peace* 2 Macc* xiv* 19. A* M.89i3, 
amts A* D. 161* 

MATTHITHIAH, rrnnD, MarraOiac* 
ths Lard, See MaTtathias* 

I* MATTHITHIAH, or Mathatias, son of 
Shelium, of the race of Korab, bead of tbe four- 
teenth family of tbe Levites, 1 Chron. xxv. 21. 

11* Matthithiah, or Matthathias, son of Ne- 
bo ; separated from his strange wife, Ezra x. 43* 

[MAWER-AL-NAHR, Beyond the Rivrr^ 
t. s, tbe Jihoon, *vin nny* Josh* xxiv. 2, 3. 

Having supposed that tbe present province 
of this name is alluded to in Scripture, as 
tbe original country of the patriarch Abra- 
ham, I am desirous of submitting to the reader 
the best account 1 know of it ; which is that of 
Ibn Haukal, who spends neariy ftfty pages in 
describing it, and omb little else than commend 
it, throughout. He seems to have visited this 
province, and considers it as containing what- 
ever can delight the eye, or furnish enjoyments 
for human life. The following extract is from 
the beginnings of bis article. 

It will appear evident to whoever peruses the 
account at large, that the Patriarch aid not for- 
sake this situation because it was disadvan- 
tageous in any sense, or because he was a 
distressed man. He was influenced, no doubt, 
by superior motives ; in which Religimi had its 
full snare, as to himself, and to bis posterity also ; 
assuming, as is generally understood, that Abra- 
ham refused to acquiesce In tbe worship of idols, 
now gaining ground very fast in this country. 
1 think, however, the promise of being made 
^ a great nation,’’ in a country more convenient 
for such enlargement than this fully peopled 
province could be, may be allowed to have bad 
Its effect on the mind of Abraham, without any 
impeachment of bis religious motives* Com- 
pare the districts around Lebanon, (north) as to 
their resemblance to this province. The sands of 
the south of Judah were extremely inferior. 

** On the eastern side of Mawer^aUnahr are 
the borders of Hindoostau. To the west it has 
tbe land of Gbaznein, and tbe borders of Ton- 
ran, and down to Farab, and Markand, and 
Sogbd, and Samarcand, and tbe district of 
Bokhara, as far as Kharazan, and tbe coast of 
tbe sea (Deria), Comp. Fraoments, No. DV. 

** On tbe north of Menssr^aUnakr are the 
borders of Turkestan, as far as Fergbanab, and 
down towards Kbotl, on the river Heriat* To tbe 
sooth, Mawer^al^ahr begins ft'om Badaksban, 
along the river Jihoon, up to tlie sea nr lake of 
Khatrazm. 

" Tbe provinee of Mawsr^Umakr is one of 
tile most ffourisbhig and productive within tbs 
S 2 regions 
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rer i<»n« of Islam, or Blalioiiimedaiiisin. Tbe in« 
baoitaiita are people of probity and virtue, 
averse from evil, and fond of peace. Such is 
the fertility and abundance of this country, that 
if the other regions were afflicted by a scarcity 
or famine, the stock laid np on tbe preceding 
year in Mawer-^aUnahr would afford ample 
provision for them all. Every kind of fruit and 
meat abounds there; and the water is most 
delicious* The cattle are excellent : tbe sheep 
from Turkestan, Ghaznein, and Samarcand, are 
highly esteemed in all places. 

“ Mawer-aUnahr affords raw silk, wool, and 
hair, in great quantities. Its mines yield silver, 
and tin or lead, abundantly ; and they are better 
than the other mines, except those of silver at 
Penjbir; but Mawer^^aUnahr affords the best 
copper and quicksilver, and other similar pro> 
ductioDs ofmines ; and the mines of sal ammoni- 
ac (used in tinning or soldering, in all Khorasan) 
are there. Like the paper made at Samarcand, 
there is not any to be found elsewhere. So 
abundant are the fruits of Soghd, and Aster- 
sheineh, and Ferghanab, and Cnaje (or Shasb,) 
that they are given to the cattle as food. Musk 
is brought from Tibet, and sent to all parts. 
Fox-skins, sable, and ermine skins, are all to be 
found at the bazars of Mawer-al-nahr, 

** Such is the generosity and liberality of the 
inhabitants, that no one turns aside from the 
rites of hospitality ; so that a person contem- 
plating them in this light, would imagine that 
all the Jamilies in the land were but one house. 
When a traveller arrives there, every person 
endeavours to attract him to himself, that he 
may have opportunities of performing kind 
offices for the stranger ; and the best proof of 
their hospitable and generous disposition is, 
that every peasant, though possessing but a 
bare sufficiency, allows a portion of his cottage 
for the reception of his guest. On the arrival 
of a stranger, they contend, one with another, 
for the pleasure of taki^ him to their home, 
and entertaining him. lous, in acts of hospi- 
tality, they expend their incomes. The author 
of this work says, ** I happened once to be in 
Soghd, and there I saw a certain palace, or 
great building, the doors of which were fastened 
back with nails against the walls. I asked the 
reason of this; and they informed me, that.it 
was an hundred years, and more, since those 
doom had been shut ; all that time they had 
continued open, day and night : strangers might 
arrive there at tbe most unseasonable hours, or 
in any numbers ; for the master of the bouse 
had provided every thing necessary both for 
tl)e men and for their beasts : FComp. tbe his- 
tory of Laban, G6n«xxiv.2d,26.jaod he appear- 


ed with a delighted and joyful countenance wbeit 
tbe guests tarried awhile. Never have 1 heani 
of such things in any other country. Tbe rich 
and great lords of most other places, expend 
their treasures on particular favourites, in the 
indulgence of gross appetites and sensual grati- 
ffcattons. The people of Mawer-al-nahr em- 
ploy themselves in a useful and rational manner % 
they lay out their money in erecting caravan* 
serais or inns, building bridges, and such works. 
You cannot see any town or stage, or even 
desert, in Mawer-al-nakr, without a convenient 
inn or stage house for tbe accommodation of 
travellers, with every thing necessary. 1 have 
heard that there are above two thousand re- 
bats or inns in Mawer-al^nahr^ where as many 
persons as may arrive shall ffnd sufficient for- 
age for their beasts, and meat for themselves.'* 

“ The author of the book further savs, •< I 
have beard from a respectable person who was 
with Nasseh Ahmed, in the war of Samarcand, 
that of all bis immense army, the greater part 
were men of Mawer^aUnahr ; and I have heard 
that Motasein wrote a letter to Abdallah ben 
Talicr, and sent a letter to Noah ben Asak. 
The answer of Abdallah was, that in Moicer-ol- 
nahr there are three hundred thousand kulabsr 
each kulab furnishes one horseman and one foot- 
soldier; and the absence of these men, when 
they go forth, is not felt, or is not perceptible 
in the country. 1 have heard, that the inhabi* 
tants of Chaje and Ferghaneh are so numerous, 
and so well disciplined, and furnished with 
implement i of war, that they are not equalled 
in any region of Islam. And among tbe lower 
classes there are farmers, who possess Jrom ono 
hundred to Jive hundred head oj' cdttle. Not- 
witbstauding all this, there are not any people 
more obedient to their kings ; and at all limes 
the Turk soldiers bad tbe precedence of every 
other race, and the Kbalifs always chose them 
on account of their excellent services, their obe- 
dient disposition, tbeir bravery, and their fidelity. 

** Mawer^aUnahr has produced so many 
great princes and generals, that uo region can 
surpass it. The bravery of its inhabitants can- 
not be exceeded in any Quarter of tbe Mussul- 
mau world. Their iiumoers and their disci- 
pline give them an advantage over other nations, 
which, if an army be defeated, or a body of 
troops lost at sea, cannot furnish another armv 
for a considerable time ; but in all Mower •al^ 
nakr should such accidents happen, one tribe 
is ready to supply the looses of another without 

** fn all the of the earth, there is not 

a more flourishing or a more delightful country 
than this, especially the district of Bokhara. If 

a person 
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« person stand on the Kohendk (or ancient 
castle) of Bokhara^ and cast his ^es arOnnd, he 
shall not see any thinfif but beautiful green, and 
luxuriant vordure on e?ery side of the country : 
so that he would imagine the green of the earth 
and the azure of the heavens were united : and 
as there are green fields in every quarter, so 
there are villas interspersed among the green 
fields. And in all Khorasan and Afatcer-a/-aaAr 
there are not any people more long-lived than 
those of Bokhara. 

** It is said that in all the world there is not 
any place more delightful (or salubrious) than 
these three; one, the^o^/edofSaniarcand; ano- 
ther, the RudUAileh ; and the third, the Ghuiah 
of Damascus.” But the Ghutah of Damascus 
is within one farsang of barren and dry hills, 
without trees ; and it contains many places which 
are desolate, and produce no verdure. ** A hue 
prospect ought to be such as completely fills 
the eye, and nothing should be visible but sky 
and green.” The river Aileh affords, for one 
farsang only, this kind of prospect ; and there 
18 not, in the vicinity of it, any eminence from 
which one can see beyond a farsang ; and the 
verdant spot is either surrounded by, or oppo- 
site to, a dreary desert. But the walls, and 
buildings, and cultivated plains of Bokhara ex- 
tend above thirteen farsang by twelve farsang ; 
and the Soghd^ for eight days journey, is all 
delightful country, affording fine prospects, and 
full of gardens and orchards, and villages, corn 
fields, and villas, andruniiingstreams, reservoirs, 
and fountains, boih on the right band and on 
the left. You pass from corn fields into rich 
meadows and pasture lands ; and the So(^J!td is 
far more healthy than the Rud Ai/e/i, or the 
Ghuteh of Dameshk (Damascus); and the 
fruits of So^hd are the finest in the world. 
Among the hills and palaces fiowrunuingstreams, 
gliding between the trees. In Ferghanah and 
Chaje, in the mountains betvFeen Ferghanah 
and Turkestan, there are all kinds of fruits, of 
herbs, and flowers, and various species of the 
violet ; all these it is lawful for any one who 
passes by, to pull and gather. In Siroushleb 
there are flowers of an uncoiamon species. 

“ The river Jihoon rises within the territories 
of Badaksban, and receives the waters of many 
other streams. This river is frozen in winter, so 
that loaded carriages pass over it. 

“ There are mines of gold and silver in Wekb- 
sbab. The mountainous country, bordering 
upon Tibet, is very populous, well cultivate^ 
abounding in firoits, aud excellent cattle ; and 
the dimate is very pure and healthy.” Saffron 
is cultivated, and madder. 

^ In Ferghaneb there are mines of sal-ammo- 


niac, and of cofpperat or vitriol, of iron, and 
qutdcsilver, and brass ; also of gold, and of 
turquoise stone; and in this mountain there art 
springs pf nsptba, and of bitumen, and resin ; 
also a stone that takes fire and burns. There 
is, likewise, water, which in summer is frozen, 
and in the depth of winter is warm.”3 
MAUZZIM. cxtno, the etrength, or the fot^ 
tified; ixota hazartetronot or powerful: or 
fortreseee ; from tyo mahoz. Dan. xi. 3S. 

MAXIMIANOPOLIS, a city of Palestine ; 
the same as Hadad^Rimmon, in the valley of 
Jezreel, and in the country of Megiddo. An 
ancient traveller places it seventeen miles from 
Caesarea, and ten from Jezreet Uieronym. 
ad Zach. xii. et ad Hoeea i. 

[MAZZAROTH, nnrOf Job xxxviii. 32. Our 
margin supposes this word to denote the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac \ which appears to have 
been the sentiment of Chrysostom, long ago. 
Some think the root isnut, to gird, whence, says 
Castellus, the girdle, or belts of the constella- 
tions, nnrian. Whether this were known 
so early a| the days of Job, under the 
notion of a girdle, may be questioned. The 
Zodiac, or animal-pictured girdle, is a broad 
circle in the heavens, comprehending all such 
stars as lie ia the path of the sun and mooo. 
As these luminaries appear to proceed through- 
out this circle, annually, so different parts of it 
progressively receive them every month, and 
this prc^ression seems to be what is meant by 
** bringing forth mazzaroth in bis season.” g. a. 
“ Canst tliou by thy power cause the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bcmies in the Zodiac, aud 
the se^oos of summer and winter, which ensue 
on their progress into their r^ular annua), or 
monthly, situations Comp. Frag. No. Dill.] 
MEARAIl, myo, St^vioc, or Maara-Sidonio* 
rum, cavern ; from "lyo mahar : otherwise, he 
that diicovers himself, or sjfreads himself; from 
my harah : or that awakes ; from my hut, 
MEARAH, or Maara, of the Sidonians, ioeh* 
xiii. 4. Some understand it of a city, others of 
a cave, or a meadow, in the country of the St- 
donians. But it is better to understand it, with 
Junius, of the river MagoraSf which falls into 
the Mediterranean sea, between Sidon and Bery- 
tus. The Hebrew Mearah, or Maar^ may 
very easily be pronounced Magora. Pliny, Ho, 
V. cap. l£ 

MEASURE. See the general tpble of W eights, 
Measures, and Money, of the Hebrews. Also 
the particular names of each ; Shekelf Talent, 
Bath, Ephah, &c. 

Mbit op Measure, of extraordinary stature, 
proeerw elatura, as Jerom translates : Nnmb. 
xiiL 33. nno Thaufeedest them with the 

bread 
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bread ^ tearsf and ^ineet thorn tean to drink 
in great meaeure* Heb* in three meaioret, 
Thou shall drink also ^atet bg measure, •catti- 
ly: Ezeki in 11« Fide Juditbi rii. 11. The 
scant measure is abominable, Mic. vi« 10« Heb« 
an ^hak. The ephah waa a measure of ca« 
pacity. 

Our Saviour says, John iii. *34. that << God 

g iveth tiot the Spirit by measure/’ t. e, to his 
on ; whereas to others he ffiveth it by measure, 
as St. Paul savs, Rom. xTi. 3. ** According as 
Ood hath dealt to every man the measure of 
foith.” And Ephes. iv. 7. “ But unto every 
one of us is given grace, according to the mea- 
sure of the gift of Christ.” And 2 Cor. x. 13. 
** But we will not boast of things without our 
measure, but according to the measure of the 
rule which God hath distributed to us, a mea- 
sure to reach even unto you.” And Ephes. 
iv. 13. ** t'ill we all eoihe — unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Till we 
all arrive at the measure of the age of the ful- 
ness of Jesus Christ. Many have thought that 
the age of the fulness of Jesus Christ was the 
age at which he died, and that the dead shall 
rise at that age. Jerom says, this was a tra- 
dition of the churches. Others understand it 
of that perfection, at which we ought to endea- 
vour, conformable to Jesus Christ, in a perfect 
age ! a mature, complete, full attainment. 

Isaiah, says, xxviii. 17. “ Judgment also 
will I lay to the line, and righteousness to 
the plummet.” God will proportion his cor- 
rections to the greatness of sms; and when 
crimes are excessive, he will break the crimi- 
nals to pieces with the Weight of bis judgments, 
and justice. And chap, xxvii. 8. ** In measure 
when it shooteth forth thou wilt debate with it. 
God has rejected the enemies of his people, and 
has judged and punished them with a nill and 
adequate measure. 

MEATS. The Hebrews had several kinds 
of animals which they refused to eat. Vide 
Animals. Among domestic animals they only 
ate the cow, the imeep, and the goat : also the 
hen and the pigeon, among domestic birds: 

and several kinds of game. To eat the 

flesh with the blood was forbid, much more to 
eat the blood withoiM the flesh. We may form 
a judgment of their taste by what the Scripture 
mentions of Solomon *s table, 1 Kings iv. 22, 28. 
Thirty measures of the finest wheat-flour were 
provided for it every day, and twice as much of 
the ordinary sort; twenty stall4bd oxen, twenty 
pasture-oxen, a hundred sheep, betides the 
^IlisilHi of deer, roebucks, does, alid w'ild-fowl. 
The lamb and kid were esteeilld delicudes. 
Rebekeh prepared such Tor Isttc, id proptire 


bis blessing for Jacob. Moses appointed it for 
the fenst of the ptssover. Manoah oflered a 
boiled kid to the angel, who foptold the birth 
of Samson. Samson carried a kid, as a present, 
to his wife. 

It does not appear that the ancient Hebrews 
were very nice about the seasoning and dress- 
ing of their food. We find among them roast- 
meat, boiled-meat, and ras^uts. They roasted 
the paschal lamb ; meats that were offered were 
boiled in a pot ; for the sons of Eli the high- 
priest took flesh out of the pots of those who 
offered sacriflces, saying they would have it 
raw, that they might dress it their own way. 
1 Sam. ii. 15. Rebekah made a ragout, or stew- 
ed meat, for Isaac, and served it up to him in 
the manner she knew be loved, Gen. xxvii. 4, 14. 
Salt was the only seasoning that I can find or- 
dered, in the meat prepared in the temple. 
The greater part of our present spices, were 
unknown to toe ancient Hebrews. At this day 
in Palestine they use honey in many of their 
ragouts : oil, with perhaps some aromatic herbs. 
The paschal lamb was eat with bitter herbs, 
perhaps mustard. See Passover. 

Moses, Exod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 26. forbids to 
seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, which may be 
understood as forbidding to sacrifice it while it 
sucked ; or literally, that it should not be boiled 
in the milk of its dam ; as the Hebrews explain 
it. They never mingle milk in any ragout or 
hashed meat, and eat not at the same meal first 
meat, then milk, or butter, or cheese, for fear 
that any remains of the meat should stick in 
their teeth, and mix with the cheese. But they 
eat cheese some time before, and meat after- 
Wards. They are so cautious of dressing meat 
with any thing made of milk, that they do not 
use the same implements for meat, and for 
butter, milk, or cheese: but have different 
knives, spoons, and plates for each ; and if by 
mistake, either of these foods has been dressed 
by the utensils belonging to the other, they 
not only refuse to eat of it, but if the vessel be 
an earthen one, they make no farther use of it. 
Leo of Modena, Part i. cap* 6. 

They eat no cheese of which they have not 
seen the making, for fear the milk of any un- 
clean animal may have been mixed with it ; or 
that some part of the skin may be mixed with 
the curdy which might be taken for flesh or 
cheese ; bv that it may have been warmed in a 
kettle, whMMin forbidden meat has been boiled. 
They mark khat cheese which they have seen 
maife. In the moontains of Voeges 1 have seen 
dews, who came themselves to make their own 
cheeses in ^e booses of Chfristians, where eows 
were kept. 

They 
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They might not kill a com and its in tba 
aame day ; nor a sheep, or goal, and its young 
one at the same time. They might not eut w 
a part of a liying animal te eat it, either raw or 
dressed. If any lawful heast or bird, should 
die of itself or be strangled, and the blood not 
drain away, they were not allowed to taste of it* 
Also, if in birds were found any thorn, pin, or 
needle, that bad gored them, or in beasts any 
impostbuinc, or disease of their entrails, or 
that they bad been bitten by any beast, they 
were not to eat of them by the express law. 
Exod. xxii. 81. Levit. v, 2. rii. 24. xvii. 15. 
xxii. 8. He that by inadvertence should eat of 
an animal that died of itself, or that was killed 
by any beast, was to be unclean till the evening, 
and was not purified till he had washed his 
clothes. 

If an animal, though alive, yet shonld have 
a bone broke in one of the limbs mentioned by 
the Rabbins, or was wounded and in danger of 
dying ; it was not to be eat, for fear of eating, 
unawares, the flesh of some impure anirntd. 
They ate of nothing dressed by any other than a 
Jew, nor dressed their rictuals with the kitchen 
implements of any but one of tbeir own nation ; 
nor did they use another man*8 knife. 

The Rabbins had appointed, that at the same 
meal they were not to eat of fish and flesh, 
under pretence of its not being wholesome ; but 
now this is not observed. As to fisb, they eat 
indifferently all that are allowed to be eaten ac- 
cording to the law, without any scruple as to 
the blood, or the fat, or rejection of such as are 
dead or imperfect ; because the law is silent on 
these matters. 

The prohibition of eating blood, or animals 
that are strangled, has been always rigidly ob- 
served by the Jews. They do not so much as 
eat au egg, if there appears the least streak of 
blood in it. When an animal is to be killed, it 
must be performed by a skilful person, because 
of the circumstances to be observed. For, the 
time must be proper for the action, the knife 
must be very sbarp, and without notches, that 
the blood may run without interruption : they 
let it spill itself on the ground, or oti ashes, and 
take it up again afterwards. And the better to 
perform this, they put the meat into salt for an 
tKMir, before they put it into the pot, that the 
blood may quite run out ; otherwise they must 
not eat the meat, except th^ roast it. And as 
the liver abounds with blood, they must broil it 
on the coals before they boil it. 

They take great care to cut away the sinew 
of the thM of such animals as they intend to 
eatf acooroW to Gen. xxxii. 82. And in seve- 
ral places or Germany and Italy, the Jews will 


not sat any of the hinder quarter, because g rsnt 
lueefy is required in taking away this sinew as 
it should be done ; and few know hew to do it 
exactly. 

They forbear eatiiig any fat of oxen, sheep, 
goats, aad animals or this kind, accoiding to 
liSvit. vii. 28. &c. But other kind of fat, they 
think is allowed them. Fide Fat. 

Very good commentators maintain, that the 
fat of clean animals was not forbid to the Jews, 
only when offered in sacrifice ; and that the fat 
intermixed with the flesh was not forbid in 
any case, except where the flesh itself was forbid. 

ID the Christian church, the custom of re- 
fraining from things strangled, and from blood, 
continued a long time. In the council of the 
apostles, held at Jerusalem, it was declared, that 
converts from Psganism should not be sulnect 
to the legal ceremonies^ but that they should re* 
Mn from idolatry, from fornication, from eat- 
ing blood, and such animals as were 
strangled, and thereby the blood retained in 
tbeir bodies; which decree was observed for 
many ages bv the church. Tertullian, Athena* 
goras, Minutnis Felix, Justin Martyr, in their 
Apologies for the Chrtstmn Religion, the holy 
martyr Biblis, who suffered about A. D. 79, in 
answer to the Pagans, who accused the Chris- 
tians of killing children and drinking tbeir blood 
in tbeir assemblies, made this defence, ^ that 
the Christian religion would not so much as 
allow them to drink the blood of any animal 
whatever.” [dybritort, not Awni an blood.] 

The council of Gaiigre A. D, 824, the council 
of TrullOf A. D. 692, the second council of Arles, 
A. D. 6S3, that of Worms, A. D. 868, the fifty- 
eighth constitution of the emperor Leo ; pope 
Zachary, Ep, xiii. writing to Boniface in 751, 
unanimously relate, that the prohibition of eat- 
ing blood and things strangled, was observed 
in their times. Jerom notices, that they reli- 

? '’iouBly abstained from things strangled and 
roro blood in all the Oriental and Roman 
diurcbes. 

Under j^pe Leo IX. in the eleventh century, 
cardinal Humbert, le^te from the boW See to 
Constantinople, making reply to the Grecians, 
declares, that in the church they refrained from 
creatures that were strangled by the negligence 
of men, dead of themselves, or drowned ; and 
that they imposed a severe penance on such, 
who witbout any pressing necessky acted con- 
trary to these rules. But at the same tiine he 
acknowledges, that they made no scruple of 
eating bir£ taken in bunting, and wild fowls 
caught with dogs. That in Uiis they only 
lowed the precepts of the apostles, wbo impi^t- 
ed that men shonld oat indiierently of all tbin^ 
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•old in the sbaroblet^ and of e^eiy thing tit to 
eat* not atlcing qneationa for oonacience aake, 
1 ,Cor« x« St. AiMitin, irbo was much more 
anoient than cardinal Humbert, affirms, that in 
the church they obserred the distinction of cer- 
tain foods, so long as the wall of separation w'as 
kept up between the Jews and the converted 
Gentiles; and that the Christian church com- 
posed of these two sorts of people, was not yet 
intireiy formed. But, after that there were no 
longer any Israelites according to the flesh, there 
were no longer any persons who scrupled eating 
of animals that were killed withont letting the 
blood run out ; and those who retain any super- 
^ stition in this matter, are exposed to the raillery 
of others. Cont. Faust, lib, xxiii. cap, 13. 

This shews the sentiments of this father, and 
the practice of the church of Africa in his time. 
In many other places they observed the canon 
of the apostles, down to the tenth and eleventh 
century. The Greeks to this day will not eat the 
blood after it is separated from the flesh ; and 
more learned men than one in the last century 
contended, that this prohibition ought to con- 
tinue in force. Of this opinion were Salmasius, 
Blondell, de Courcelles, Gerard Vossius, and 
Grotius. 

Many of the ancients, sneaking of the prohi- 
bition made by the apostles at the council of 
Jerusalem, notice only what is forbid as to the 
eating of blood, without mentioning strangled 
animals. St. Austin, and Gaudentius of Bresse, 
look oil the words a suffocato as a gloss added 
to the text, to explain what vras meant by for- 
bidding the eating of blood. But the 6reek 
and Latin copies, both printed and manuscript, 
almost all, as well as the fathers, take them as 
two different prohibitions, (1) that of eating 
creatures whicti bad been strangled, (2) that of 
eating blood. Some ancients, by tne words 
d sanffuiftPf thought murder to be forbidden, 
or the effusion of blood ; but such a prohibition 
by the council of Jerusalem must have been 
needless. Several Greek manuscripts, and some 
Latin, after these words, d suffocato et sanguine^ 
add, and do not to another what you would not 
have done to yourself: which is a gloss, added 
without necessity* 

Me STS OFFERED TO Idols, Called in Greek, 
*EtSutXd8vra kadiuvy Idolothyta : 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10. 
At the first settling of the church there were 
great disputes concerning the use of meats 
offered to idols. Some newly converted Chris- 
tians, convinced that an idol was nothing, and 
that the distinction of clean and unclean crea- 
tures was abolished by our Saviour, they ate 
indifferently of whatever was served up to them, 
eyeo among Pagans, without enquiriDg whether 
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these meats had been offered^ to idols. T]*®/ 
took the same liberty in buying meat sold lit 
the market, not regarding whether it were pure 
or impure, according to the Jews ; or whether 
It had been offered to idols. For, among the 
heathen, as well as among the Jews, there were 
several sacrifices, in which only a part was 
offered on the altar, the rest befot^ing to bim 
who otfered it, which he disposed of at his plea- 
sure, or ate with his friends. 

But other Christians, weaker, or less instruct- 
ed, were offended at this liberty, and thought 
that eating of meat which had been offered to 
idols, was a kind of partaking in that wicked 
and sacrilegious offeniig. This diversity of 
opinion produced some scandal, to which St. 
Paul thought it behoved him to provide a reme- 
dy, Rom. xiv. 20. Tit. i. 15. He determined 
therefore, that all things were clean to such as 
were clean, and that an idol was nothing at all. 
That a man might safely eat of whatever was 
sold in the shambles, and need not scrupulous- 
ly enquire from whence it came. That if an 
unbeliever should invite a believer to eat with 
him, the believer might eat of whatever was 
set before him, &c. 1 Cor. x. 25, 26, 27, &c. 

But at the same time St. Paul enjoins, that 
the laws of charity and prudence should be ob- 
served ; that believers sliould be cautious of 
scandalizing or offending weak minds ; for 
though all things might be lawful, yet all things 
were not always expedient. That no one ought to 
seek bis own accommodation or satisfaction, ex- 
clusively, hut each should have regard to that 
of his neighbour. That if any one imould warn 
another, “ this has been offered to idols,” he 
should not eat of it, for the sake of him who gave 
the warning, not so much for fear of wounding 
his own conscience, as bis brother’s: in a word, 
that he who is weak, and thinks be may not in- 
differently use all sorts of food, should forbear, 
and cat herbs, Rom. xiv. 1,2. 

And yet it is certain, that generally Chris- 
tians abstained from eating meat that had been 
offered to idols. See Rev. ii, 20. where the 
angel of Thyatira is reproved for suffering a 
Jezebel in liis church, who called herself a pro- 
phetess, seduced the servants of God, to commit 
impurity, and to eat meat that had been conse- 
crated to idols. Tertullian says, de Jejunio^ that 
St. Paul has put the key of the flesh-market 
into our hands, by allowing us^ the use of 
all sorts of meat, except that which has been 
offered to idols. We know that in the perse- 
cutions by the Roman emperors, they often 
polluted tub flesh sold iU the shiunbles, by con- 
secrating it to idols, that tbqy might reduce the 
Christians to the necessity of purchasing that. 
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IfKBUBn^^Alt or Mobahai, ^o HoslMthite, 
a Toliaiil Bum of Darid’o army, 2 Sanio xxiii. 
27. The WHO m Sibbecai of ifaMhaA, or the 
Buskatkitef 1 Chron. xi. 29. 

Bl£CH£BATi{lT£, Mf)^/t>a9i» eoie. 
froli^i.ntMl maoarfto tell: or knomeage; from 
^ itiSaff fo ibiow. 1 Chroo. zi. 93, 
UxcH^ATH, wae the place of natirity of 
Hf^her, a valiant man of Bavid’e army. 

(mEDABA, water of griif or from the He- 
brew and Syriac, water remaining, 

A city of Reuben, Numb. xxi. 30. Joab. xiii. 
9. 16. 1 Chron. xix. 7. Isaiah xv. 2. In the 
Greek Medaba, 1 Mace. xt. 96. by Ptolemy 
written Medava, See Mbdbba. 

** Silent water!* the gently flowing stream. 
The attributing ftVeiice to water deserves notice ; 
k is not only opposed to the roaring cataract, 
but also to the rapid current. Ftcfe Siloam.] 
MEDAD, TTO, M(i>8d8i, he that measuree ; 
from no madad : otherwise, the water of love, 
or j /* papif or qf the uncle ; from 13 mt, watertf 
and dud^ uneUt or friendthip ; or from *n 
dadnj^ or nipple, 

MEl/AD and Eldad: these two men were 
amon^ those, whom God inspired with his holy 
Spirit, to assist Moses in the TOvemment, Numb. 
XI. 2^ 30. See Eldad. The Jews pretend, 
thet Eldad and Medad were brothers by the 
mother’s side to Moses, and sons of Jochebed 
and Elizaphan. Others say that Amram the 
father of Moses, baving’divorced his wife Joche- 
bed, married another wife, by whom be had 
Eldad and Medad, Vid, Tradit, Hehr, in 1 
Paralip, iv. 17. Jerom says they continued in 
the camp out of humility, thinking themselves 
unworthy the honour intended mem. Some 
Bodent impostor composed a book under the 
the name of Eldad and Medadf of which a 
fragment is preserved in Hermas. The Lord 
ie near to thoee who are concerted^ at it is writ^ 
ten in Heldam and Modal, who prophesied to 
tkejMmle in the wilderness. The Rabbins are 
divided about the subject of their piwhesies. 
Some say they prophesied conceming Q<^ and 
Moffog: others about the quails that theime]- 
, itbs were quickly to receive ; otbem that they 
foretold the death of Motes, and the exaltation 
of Joshua. , iTteron. cxxvii. Mamsiene 13. 
ita ei Sdbrssi tract, Sasihedr, cap, 1. 

MEHALAH, VolgBte, Meralaa, This 
wdrd is thomriit to be corrupted by eopien,aiid 
Tol. iL Fabt XIX. j&dif. / f: 
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llHUkoftfhttebereadJMMi^ SeeHiDBBB, 
aud^Mani^p. A city pf Zehulon, Josh. xv. lilj* 
MEDAN, fiOi Mo&iju judgmenit ftooess ; 
froui pvdm: otherwise, aieaticre, hmbttf cooer* 
frw; from *90 BMut 

I. MEDAN. Some write that Medeui is Jfo- 
gedan^ Matt. xv. 39. the waters qf PaUf or the 
fountain whence rises the river Jordan. 

Others think that Medan in Arabic signidee 
a fair, and that this name is given to the lake 
Phiala, and the country around it, because dur- 
ing the summer season there was in this place a 
perpetual fair. Vide Reland, Palmst, lib, i. 
cap, 41. Sanntus, Secret, fidel, crueist p. 243, 
251, HegM, p. 107. Ftds Dalm anotha. 

II. M£l)AN, or Madan, third son of Abra- 
ham and Keturab, Gen. xxv. 2. There is much 
probability, that Medan and Midian bis bro- 
ther, peopled the country of Midian or Median^ 
east of the Dead sea : very different from ano- 
ther country of Midian east of the Red Sea. 
Euseb, and Jerom, locis. Hebr, 

MEDEBA, »O*T*0» waters of treublst or qf 
force : from sit, watery and iCn daha, and 
from 2m daabt trouble^ by a transposition of 
letters: or, according to the Syriac and He- 
brew, running waters. See Mbdaba. 

MEDEBA, or Mbdaba, MADABA,MBDAVA^a 
city beyond Jordan, in the southern parts of 
Reuben, Josh. xiii. 16. Eusebius says, Medeba 
was not far from Hesbbon. Isaiah, xv. 2. as- 
signs it to Moab, because the Moabites took it 
from the Israelites. Josephus, Antiq, lib, xiv. 
cap, 2, and some others, ascribe it to the Ara- 
bians, because the Arabians made themselves 
masters of it towards the conclusion of the Jew- 
ish monarchy. The inhabitants of Medaba 
having killed John Gaddis, brother of Judas 
Maccabeeiis, as be was passing to the country 
of the Nabatbeans : quickly afterwards Simon 
and Jonathan bis brethren revenged bis death 
on the children of Jarobri, as they were con- 
ducting a bride to her husband. Joseph. Antiq, 
lib, xiii. cap, 1. 1 Macc. ix. 36, «c« Vide 
Moab. 

MKDES, '*90, M^Soi, inhabitants of ilfedta. 
It is commonly thought, that Media^ was •pee- 
led by the descendants of Madai, son of 
apbeth, Gen. x. 2. — ^Esther, (i. 3, 14, 18, 19. 
X. 2.) and Daniel, (v. 28. vi. 3, 12, 16. yiii. 20.) 
commonly put Madai for the Medsi, and so 
interpreters understand it. The Greeks maiur 
tain, that this country takes name from Medms 
son of Medea ; and truly if what has been iaid 
under the article Madai may be luliod on, or if 
this son of Japbeth peopled Macedonia, we 
muft tlmn seek another origin far the people of 
Meduh Strabo, Hb, L zi. And indeed it if 
T diMeak 







iHNr JMmUi 

nmdt^ ^»we^ MaM to far 

iM 'AUtf, %«yMi me ^JSMliMef^^% (ttommy 
90 ftery dktmu But if MamimtSdh^ iiuMeiif. 
alo d^iNmKiils aid^m» mkHile 3feif(«,yttatNne 
df davried hit mme 

thiUier/Mti^%e fhi3 it to tiftbn to 

the l^bete^Itatab atid Jere- 
MUh and fr6m (be trattspt]^rtatio^ ef the im 
tHMdy^aad 'tbe dettrucHon 6f ^Samaria, ^odor 
SaHMifMet^, A. 'M. 32Sd, mte A. D. 721. Ube 
'exjN^itibii of the Arg'bnttitSy in^which‘waa tbe 
rape bf Medea, took ptaoe A. M. 27d0, afmtit 
fortv’jrMv'bbf^e tbe takings of TrOf ; so mat 
tbm is notbin^ inroOssible in Ibis *eonjetaure 
Of (be GreOks^ that media took its name ftom 
Medue son of Jason and M^dea ; 4nd 
comtafy tot^oriptnre, whiab speaks of tbe Medes 
fNiHn the time of "Saltnanasser, A. M. 9288. 
fVom (be expedition 'Of the Atg^Otiaais^ to tbe 
ca^re of Samaria, are &28'yearB. 

media bag been taken in ‘sometimes a ISTger, 
abd SOttfetimes a narrower, extent PtoleHly 
tnbkes its limits to the notitb'to be a -part of 
tbe Caspian' sea, and tbe tnodWtains of theeame 
name^ and tbe Cadusians f tbe fearer Adbenia 
#8ht,tb6 countries of the^PfttllHaSs^and flyrca* 
nia, eSht, Persia, Sustauai end's paH>ef Assyria 
^Sbittb. 'The capital bf Media seas ‘EcbStana, 
Tndith i. 1. The author bf Judith makes king 
'Af|^bS3(ad, whom We take to be the same as 
Pbraortes, to have at least improved and adorn- 
' ed this city, if not to bave b^the'foimclernf 
it. ‘Tet Herodbttis, lib: i. iSys espressly, that 
' DmoCes drst nnd(fit00l5tlfis*wnrk. But, as the 
tltiaertakirig was 'very great, it is probable ‘be 
left eiidugh to his snCcessOr^PbraOrtes to com- 
^plfete,to entitle bfm to'^be cSlledthe ^builder bf 
It, and to verify a^baf'is nabl in Judith. See 
EdBAtkNA. RSgeS'was'^ISo'In Media; Tob. 
i. Td. iii. 7. end SStmanasser' placod the ten 
' tribes of fsiUel, which ^ he ^rWed beyond En- 
phfatest'in cities of Media, 2*^Kings Avii. 6. 
xviii. 11. 

leaiab describes the AfStdes,^ as instruments 


OftiVSlalasmoijpaiSieitlSi^ 
the other prophoSts^ »wlto . syissk>t d »' Hm >^» ife ^ pf 
Sbe MMu and wf JWbgrVsQi s u <Ws i | % |»ew 
ntliaS4iisse«Ts¥Wl<iSk»s wWi»tmt^eff ssM^(h s( i t 
'vmr. Afier>Datiag>tiiwsoesessor >of Belshngfsr> 
all tbe kings of Babylon assume the dtie«isf 
Idags of ^iha^PerttisjmsuAl Medee^ srlkiais of 
She ifsimwndiPsrstMf. 

A Chf etiological LUt of^nauoftke Msnas. 

A. M. 

8294. J>qfe 0 e$ is ekoeen king of die JUeds#, 
ante A. D. 710, before the b^inning of 
Cyrus 160: aoeordiugto Herodotus; Air- 
ty seven years after Arbscss bad set d^e 
Medes at liberty* J^oees vei|gDed/ftfty- 
tbree. years. 

Phraoriee his son sUccesded bimt ante 
A. D. ^7. He reigned twenty^two yeans, 
and died at the siege of Nmivth. 

Cyaxaree, 0 on oflbraortsst ftirty years. 
Whuebe was at the siege of Niniveii, the 
Scythians made an irruption into his 
8870. donunioBs, and oostinued masters of them 
twefitity*«ight years. At Uagth Qgaxares 
0398. drove them oot of Media, 

8409. Aetyages ins aon, namd Abasuerus, 
Haniel ix. 1. ante 


3847. 


8444. 



^2, 8. Jefeimh, ' xtv; 'Speaks bf the^ uitifor- 

tudbd which "were to bhppbn^to the ilAdhe. fie 
furi&ls, thht ^tfaby vAso 4n’^'tb(fif t(ftn,^weire*to 
mdk ^of (he* Cte bf G6d*s”Wradt; mdd-rt is 
miy CytQs bisde' thdm* Mkt Urn' Wvils they 
‘wel^e bdre'*threitdnad^#lth. ^t 'Baritts^ 4ie 
Ctended td ibd kblfiilBt of>Bsliiiaiuar, 
and 

d;^o fidhrms'bsoftifhi UiNtMsietiiSftip. 



A. D. 595. reigned 

thirty-five years. 

Dariue the Mede succeeded AstyagM 
in the kingdom of the Uedee, ante A. U. 
500. He is sailed ^vamures in Xe^phon, 
and Aetgeigee^in the Greek of alanie]. 
He succeei&d Belshazzar his^aepbew in 
the kiftgdoro of Babylon, or>of4he Chal- 
dees, iii8446» and died in 3466. He left 
ibe kmgdom to 

8406. Cgrtis bis iiephew, who united the 
! monarcliies of the Perstoaraud Medes, 
Okie A,I>.988. 

MEDIA, Mc8ta,ai€OSfcre, habit, or covering ; 
frUm no mad .* or aCaadoaoe ; from *WD ineo^ 
M£DIA,*MBi>BM^MBDsajvPitevixciA, Ear. 
'^vi. .2. Th» eounttj -of the Mcd«s,^Hsb. 
Afodnt. iluvjMhdla, in tbe castle or palace of 
i^EcbaSSSa, was fbund <tbe original ^.gi^t or 
-lostnmieat bf Cyras 4be ^Great allowing the 
' Jews to ves«rn«sMid » sSll|e in their ewu r»uutry. 

' TMEDlArds now saUed tgr 4lie PemuNvi, 
Aiefdngan, <^lbe rsgisn of illje/’ 4»4t abounds 
'vritb sp^taneeus dues ; ^dtha inhabitants are 
-p^e 40 wcfeabip tbetn. Tbav^pfiincipal is at 
^bskn, 'vrhera theapnngs offWptba are; ex- 
i^htdatkma fttxm which iwa4ilyttane4fire,tasilisy* 
4bie^fimasihe eiSsthk 

Medial is^anprbsiHQ&^Qr bssipg to the 
^ east llAiGiSpiana^AQi^ infills, to the|ipatli 
tfao'8ittaBcett0^8usin^itfia the west 

' Adiabene, 



KIV 

mauM.. him 

Waiaimt MMlittr JkU ULk9aiul4t^bat 
8liite ianm tok afttne fnm^Mtm m of 
ififfift Blolmj» 9L VUmy^Ub. vu 

€tg^ lAk SmoBh €n>J«r» pl«oto4l botwieoti 
tli»Tiref9 Iwina m»d Tmiok. $4e^MA»Ar» MJ^« 
OBOOINAr amA t^ATSSr BinMAOf liAGBMNIA.1 

lifiDUTOE* In cmmmmmu hmtm omm 
mmi mm iHbi i inlbo ho^ nanie of Oodis nfod* 
CM ioWdnoiii and Muliator of all reciprocal 
mmumamd ongttfaunt^ Thua Laban and 
Jnnnb mndn n.ooeeMiit on Hoimt GAeacU Gen. 
aaon. 4^ ' 5 4f and mben the eldera of C^ead 
wndn n^ o n y e na n t with JepbthaK tbey called on 
4be nnnM^ of tlie Lord, Judg, w* l(b 

When God gare hit law to tbe Hebrawa, and 
made a coeonaiit with then at Sinai, a MedRator 
wna necotaaiy, who ahoald relate the worda of 
God to the Hehtewt, and their anawem to €lod ; 
in ordnr that the ar^es of the coreniuit being 
agreod anby each partj, thej migfat be ratifted 
imd condrned by oloo^ and bj oatli« Moaea 
on tbia ooenuon wan mediator between God 
and tbe peopk, aa St. Panl aaja, Galnt. lii. id. 
^ Tha kw waa added becanae of tnmagreaaions 
and waa ocdaioed bj angela in tbe band of 
a Mediator,*^ 

lo tbe aew covenant that God baa been pleas- 
ed to make with the Cbriattaa efaurcfa, Jeeus 
Chriat ia the JMedtoler of redemption b^een 
God and man. He waa the aurety, the aacrifice, 
the prieat,niid the interoeeaor of tbia eoyenant. 
He baa aeakd k with bia blood, baa propoaed 
the tonne end oondkiona of it in bia goapd, has 
inatiCuted tbe form of it in baptiaa 4 aM the com- 
nsmiomtion of it in tbe anorament of bia body 
nnd blood. St. Panl in the Epiatie to tbe He- 
biwwa onlargea on tbia offioe of Mediator of tbe 
New Ckvenant, exerciaed hj Jeaua Cbriat, Heb. 
Till. S. ix. 2b. xii. 24. Fide alao Tim. ii. 5^ 

[In all agee^ and in idl parts of tbe world, 
tbere baa eooelantlj prevailed eoch a aenae of 
tbe infinite bolineaa of file atmceme Divinity, 
with eo deep a oonviction of toe impeifeetioDB 
of human nature, and the guilt of man, as 
Vkierrad worabinpem from comiim directly info 
the ptoaenee or a Being eo awra t^-Hreoeuioe 
bee, tberetore been bad to Mediatmm. Among 
the SniHMie the Cekatid InteHk^oeo were 
eonstitiited MeSaiorei ntneag other Idoloteie 
their vnrkmeidfda t nad tide natoao prevafla at 
this dt^, in Emdoaltoi, nnd elaewhcM. Sncri- 
Aeea am thoo^ to bo n hind of Modimtoro. 
And, in abort; mera ban been a nnifemal took 
iM n^M8liinent.never toi«Dl, en tbe neeeeeity 
m m Intetpinlwv ob M e d hi f e iv between Ged 
ebdmwir Afi liiiditto wdd 
tbkiftodniHfiiminbio4nitQnd.T 


lfS9 

llEDIGlNILor 9hyMR ^aaonof Sirai^ 
ane rtb an fim 4ninafiftn>aiftnhy^*to OodlpmMf, 
finobia^ anawiih ** k pUt 

tkmm wWi ibe,boiiofir. dine, 
nam wldehypniieimhavefofbinit f«r tboi^d 
bntb arenlad biamrhflk Scnptnre P<’ 

mention af pbpakiann before the 
pateinrehJkiaepb: whnepmiiiaiidediu»Mi^k» 
the fkamtitm Cifkin, oft SgIPh ^ ptbMto 
tbe oody of Jacob, Gen. l,.2*nQMi bufupM of 
tbeae pfyaioieDa wan to embalpi the bodiee of 
tbe diMtb and to euna the di a ta aea of Uwg. 
The art of med ton w waa very ancient in Bgipt 
They aacribod tlm invention of it to 'piaut, qr 
to Henaea, or to Oakia, er to laia; and aoo^ of 
the leamod bove thought, (aa Ckip« Akiu 
Strom* lit* i. ’'Eri vt mopom fat famvM 
that Moaea having been inatruoted in aU the 
learaing of the E^pdana, be lai^ also ^ve 
known tbo chief aeereta of mcdtoine. T^y 
also prove it, by bio indteatkoc oonoerning da^ 
ea a ea , tbe leprosy, infirmities of women, anU 
mala dean and uneloan, &c« It does not epjgar 
that physicians wore oommon among the He* 
brews, eapeoiiUj for internal malaaiea. But 
wounds, fractures, bruiaea, and egtomal in* 
juries, they had pbyaiciana, (i* o* auigeoni) who 
understood the dresaing and binding up of 
wound% with the applicatioii of modicamenta* 
Ftdr Jorem. viii. 22. xivi, 11. Eaek, %xx* 

But in internal dialempars, aa fovam, gout, 
pains of the bowels, or of tbe bead, tbe plague, 
etc. we hear neither of romediea nor pbyaiciana. 
Aaa being diaeaaed in bia ket, and having sp* 
plied to pbyaiciana, is upbraided with M, as 
contrary lo that confidence wbiob be oimbt to 
have bad in tbe Lord, 1 Kiuga xv. 2d. 2 Chron. 
xvi. 12. Hsnekieh having a boil, [probably 
pestilential,} waa cured by laoiab, by Che 
application of a cataplasm of figs. 2 Kinga ix. 
7. laai, xxxviik 21. But there waa no remedy 
known for the kproay, or for diatempsra the 
eonaequencea of incontineuce. When Job waa 
afflicted with a very terrible diatemper, we bear 
no meniioii oCnacourse to pbyaic or to fihyaiciw ; 
bia malady waa looked on aa an imnediale 
stroke from the hand of CM, bia friends reason 
about it according to tboir prejudicea, and un- 
dertake to prove, that k viakod him as n just 
puniihmeuC fer pact tins. 

The little employment of the ait of medtotne, 
with tbe pemuasion that diattmoeca wara ef- 
toeCs of CSod’a anger, or enuaed uy efil apwka, 
exeontiaBefa nf hia vengeanoe, waa tbe roa- 
nantbat in axtmardinary malndka tbe aofibrera 
applied Se divtnera, m e g i tiane, enchawtof, or to 
toleegoda, SonmfiinealhayniiplM to fimpiw* 

|dmtoorilmJUrdlNruupM^ar^ntkesf,l» 

they ehodd iwiotur fir uet. Vliun 
- T fi 
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Ahaxiaby king of Itnidf by a fall from the roof 
of bia booae, was greatly hart, be sent to consult 
tbe false god Baid-zeDub at Ekron, ^ Kings 
i. % &c. Jeremi^y viii. 17. speaks of enchant- 
Inents used against tbe biting of serpents, and 
otber^ venomous animals, Hazael was sent by 
tbe king of Syria to consult Elisha the prophet 
ns to the issue of his distemper, 2 Kings viii. 8. 
Naaman the Syrian came into tbe land of Israel, 
to obtain from Elisha a cure for bis leprosy, 
2 Kings V. 5. 6. When our Saviour appeared 
in Palestine, no doubt there were physicians in 
that country ; but it appears that tbe people 
made little use of them, and placed but little 
confidence in them. [Comp. Mark v. 26, Luke 
Tiii. 43.] They brou^t to our Saviour and his 
apostles multitudes o? diseased people from all 
parts. 

The Jewish authors speak of physicians in a 
manner not at all favourable to them. Vide 
Buxtorf, Lexicon, in non rapha, mederu 

Though Scripture does not make express 
mention of physicians or of medicine before the 
time of the patriarch Joseph, we are not to con- 
clude from thence that the art of medicine was 
a novelty. Adam had received a perfect and 
extensive knowledge of natural things, of the 
powers of simples, of the virtues of juices, 
liquors, and minerals ; and could not fail to 
cultivate and improve his knowledge, when he 
found himself condemned to diseases and death. 
The necessity he experienced of recruiting his 
‘Strength, and of preserving his health, laid him 
under equal necessity or recourse to natural 
remedies, and consequently of studying their 
nature, their efiects, and their properties. 

A science so useful could not fall into ob- 
livion ; Adam taught it his children, they culti- 
vated it, and transmitted it to their posterity. 
The ancients speak highly of the knowledge of 
the Egyptians in physic. Homer tells us, that 
the Egyptians were the most skilful physicians 
in tbe world, and that every one of them under- 
stood^ physic 'IrrrpoQ Bt efcaoroc fTrtoprd/uevoc Trtpi 
iravTwv 'Avd^irwv. Odyss. A. But this without 
doubt must be an hyperbole. Indeed Herodo- 
tus owns, lib. ii. cap. 24. that their country 
abounded with physicians, because each part 
of the human body, and each distemper, had 
its physician. Some studied particularly dis- 
eases of the eyes, others those of the teeth, 
others those of the head. Diodorus Siculus ob- 
•serves, Biblioth. lib. i. that these people had 
certain sacred books, which contained tbe prin- 
ciples of medicine. In the management of their 
patients, they were not allowed to depart from 
the rules prescribed by these books ; if they 
succeeded in the cure, well and good ; if not, 
the physician conld lie under no re|>roach, be- 
cause he bad only followed the rules of his art. 


Bat if he did not conform his remedies to them^ 
even though be should cure his patient, .be wae 
liable to suffer death for mal-practice. 

But I would not be understood to affirm that 
tbe ancient physicians of Egypt studied the 
cure of internal diseases, which are owing to an 
ill state of tbe blood, or other fluids of tbe body. 
The most famous physicians of Greece, as Chi- 
ron, Machaon,Poda]irius, Peean,and Escnlapius 
himself, were no other than spod surgeons. 
Their art did not go beyond tbe curing of a 
green wound, as Pliny himself observes. Celsiis 
takes notice, that Podalirius and Macbaon, sons 
of Esculapius, who accompanied king Aga- 
memnon to Troy, were never called to cure tbe 
plague, or internal maladies, but only wounds 
and external injuries. 

Physic among tbe Hebrews was hardly in 
greater perfection. Solomon who knew the 
secrets of nature, and the virtues of simples ; 
who wrote treatises on beasts, birds, fishes, trees 
and plants, from the cedar of Libanus to tbe 
hyssop on the wall, 1 Kings iv. 33. — this prince 
might have given us great light into these mat- 
ters, if God had permitted his works to have 
come down to us. [Some think we have tbe 
echo of Solomon’s works in the Natural History 
&c. of Aristotle.] 

Pindar tells us, Pjjth. Od. iii. that Esculapius 
cured all sorts of levers, ulcers, wounds, and 
pains, by soothing enchantments, sweetening po- 
tions, topical and external remedies, or, by in- 
cision. Homer relates, that by enchantments 
tbe blood was stopped that issued out of Ulys- 
es’s wound, Odyss. T* Cato has preserved cer- 
tain verses, used in reducing a dislocated mem- 
ber, de re Rust. art. 160. Plato tells us, that 
the mid wives of Athens had a secret by means 
of certain drugs and certain charms, to cause 
women in travail easily to bring forth children. 
Theoctetr. p. 149. 

The Hebrews were neither less curious, nor 
less superstitious than other people. Among 
them, charms, enchantments, curious arts, talis- 
mans, phylacteries, the sound of instruments, 
and such like, were used to cure or relieve tbe 
sick, or to secure them against the bitings of 
serpents, and fascinations. Saul’s servants pro- 
vided music to relieve their master: tbe Jews 
ascribed to Beelzebub the miiAcles of Jesus 
Christ. The angel Raphael dgroye away the 
devil by the fume of tbe broiled liver of a fish, ixx. 

Josephus, de Belloy Jud* lib. vij. ce^. 2fi. 
speaks of a wonderful root called BaaraSf which 
expelled demons ; and we find other spper- 
stitious methods of cure among the ancient He- 
brews. Scripture apoaks of chaima uaed againat 
the bitiaga of •erpenta^'and encibaatments to lay 
asleep or enchant those animals, and to auapead 

their 
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Ifceir Tenmn. See viH* ^7. eleo Job xl. S5. 
l^lm IviiL 6* Ecolue« xii. 13« Comp. Diseasbs. 

Qlt i« probable, that the prieete of E^ypt were 
the depoaitoriee of the moat regular knowledge 
of mecfteine among the people of that countiy ; 
and that among 9ie Hebrewt, also, the priests 
were instructea in the Art ; as they must have 
been, more or less, to judge on the nature and 
cure of certain diseases, as the leprosy, and un- 
cleannesses. In short, “ the priest’s lips were 
to keep knowledge ;** not of ecclesiastical affairs 
only : under the theocracy they shared in civil 
administrations also. This accounts for the cen- 
sure passed on Asa. 

We know that the Hindoo physicians are 
bound by the rules of their art, transmitted 
from father to son in their sacred books ; and 
in this the Egyptians were conformable to them : 
it is also a mark of identity of the two people. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Piedaqog, lib, iii. in- 
forms 118 , that of the thirty-six books ascribed 
to Hermes, by the Egyptians, six were treatises 
concerning the management of the body ; also 
about didereiit distempers ; about medical in- 
struments, and medicines, and complaints of the 
eyes, and female disorders. This shews the 
antiquity of the study in Egypt ; and the repu- 
tation of the Egyptian practitioners may be 
inferred from the recourse had to (hem by 
Darius, King of Persia, who, on a grievous 
luxation of bis ancle, applied to the physicians 
of Egypt, in preference to those of any other 
country. And we may fairly suppose, that 
when Ahaziah, or others, applied to Baal to know 
•whether he should recover, bis application in- 
cluded the means of recovery, also ; which, he 
hoped to receive by an answer from the priests 
of tlmt god. Every European physician, ^Iio 
travels into the East, and is known as such, is 
constantly pestered with applicants ; and is ex- 
pected to cure all diseases : probably it was the 
same anciently ; and that, the state of medicine 
was then, much the same as it is uow among the 
Turks and Arabs.l 

MEDITATION; the chief employment of 
the just is to meditate ou the law of God day and 
night, Psal. i. 2. This is the principal anil most 
usual acceptation of the verb to meditate ; to 
tbtok closely and seriously on any thing. We 
also say, to meditate, when we speak indeed, 
but low and indistinctly, as when learning any 
thing by heart, or rehearsing in a low roice any 
thing in which the thoughts are deeply engaged. 
Job says, xxrii. 4. ^ My lips shall not speak 
wickedness, nor my tongue utter ( or meditate) 
deceit.” The Psalmist says, xxxv. 28. " ]M(y 
tongue sbaU apeak ( or meditate ) of thy righte- 
onanesB.” And xxxvii. ** T^ mouth of the 


righteous speaketh (^r meditateth) wisdom.” 
And Solomon says, Pror. viii. 7. ** My mouth 
shall apeak ( or meditate) truth.” 

Isaiah, xxxviii. 14. compares the groanings 
of an afflicted man to those of a dove ; and he 
uses the word to meditate, to express them 
both. And chap. lix. 11. Sicut columba medi- 
tantes gememus. Much in the same sense Virgil 
says, 

Silve»trero tenul Musara maditarb aveni. 

BOLOO. 1 . 

[MEEKNESS, a calm serene temper of mind, 
not easily ruffled or provoked ; that sulfers 
injuries without desire of revenge, and quietly 
acquiesces in the dispensationsand will of God, 
Col. iii. 12. This temper of mind is admirably 
fitted to discover, to consider, and to entertain 
truth, Jnmes i. 21.3 

MEGIDDO, mo, that declares: otherwiae, 
his {apple, or} precious fruit, from 130 magad : 
otherwise, that spoils, from Tta godad : or for- 
tune, from oaa. 

MEGIDDO, or Maoedo, a city of Manasseb, 
Josh. xvii. lit Jiidg. i. 27. famous for the defeat 
of king Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 80. who was 
overcome and mortally wounded by Pharaoh- 
neclio, king of Egypt. Herodotus, lib, ii. cop* 
159. speaking of this victo^, says that Necno 
obtained it at Magdhlos, The waters of Me- 
giddo are mentioned Judges, v. 19. plJlD, tv 
wfSlw iK idirropivio, a city, or camp, [or valley ; 
famous for a great mourning, &c. Ze^. xii. 11.} 
[The place of the assemblage, or military 
array, says Simon; referring to Josh. xii. 
21. xvii. 11. Judg. i. 27. from whence Hiller 
explains “ the waters of Megiddo,'* Judg. v. 
19. to mean the brook Kishon, 

Certainly Megiddo was in, or near, the great 
plain of Esdraemu, which bad been ibe scene 
of many battles : as of Gideon with the Midian- 
ites, of Saul with the Philistines, of Josiah with 
Pharaoh Neebo, of J udas Maccabeus with Try- 
pboii, 1 Mace. xii. 49, &c. as in later ages it 
was of combats between the Tartars and Sara- 
cens. Vide also Joseph, lib, iii. cap, 3, Cellarius 
calls it Campum prwliorem capacem, Oeog, 
Antiq. tom, ii. p. 506*. It is alluded to under 
this character. Rev. xvi. 16.} 

MEOILLOTH, nVao, a roll, or volume. The 
Hebrews give this name to Ecclesiastes, the Song 
Songs, the Lamentations, Ruth, and Esther, 
These they call the five Megilloth. 

MEHETABEJU how good u Qod ! 

or has done good to us; from the conjunction 
HD mah, how much, or p men, from, and 3X9 
tub, good, or 30^ jatab, to do good^ and Vk si, 
Qod. Son of Delaiah, Nehem. vi. 10. 

MEHIDA, 



K£i; 


M£HIDA| MeiScly ffottt* tbe 

Chtild%cll^Mr'orf^^t^ (Hh«rwifte« point; 
from Trrr chad^i f^kat MoU owl, 

or sUppr^sini* rttV UMt; front Hrttt macka^ to 
blot oi^y^atid jdd, th)e Hand* [Terhaps a €Oti*‘ 
nttthid Hnkf i« the parents. Ezra ii 5^ 
Neh. vii. 54 ] 

MMhIR, Mayripy jyriMod; from nflD 

machaTf to prizCf to esteem. Son of Caleb, of 
Jndah, 1 Chroit. iv. 11. 

MEHUJAEL, toho proclaims God; 

from mn ckivahf to proclaimt and el, Qod: 
or Ood tiled Mots &tit; from Krrti tnacha^ to blot 
tmi f or, acteordia^ to the Syrian and Hebrew, 
toko ig sinitten of God, Smv of Itad^ and father 
of Melbi^a’C^li of thto fttce of Cam, Gen. ir. 18. 

MEHtfMAN; ttoitib/ toko ?g troubled; frOm 
ntXJ amakt to ird/tble, or to make a ttmtuU: other- 
wise, multitude ; from prr chanion, A Persian 
or Medf^h n=eitne. Chief of the euHuchs of Aha- 
auefrus, Esth. i. 10. 

MEHUNIM, C3’3ijro, houses, abodes; from 
pyo mahon: otherwise, poor, afflicted: from 
awni: otherwise, that an«ioer,* from 
aunah, 2 Clrton. xxvi. 7. 

TMehn is taken for a small habitation ; aSid 
maofA, MoOnim, or Meknnim, for the plural, 
** many sA«ll hnbitations.’’ Vi^ Maon. 

The LXXj read in the following verse not 
Ammonite as m our translation, but Minaious, 
or the MehUnvOi of verse 7. so that their sense is, 

God helped him against the Mehunim — aftrd 

Ae Mekdaim gave gifts.” ^Tbe objeotion 

djgfainst the Ammonites is, that they were not 
among the Soathem nations of whieb the con- 
text treats, but dwelt north easterly, beyond 
Jordan. The reader will judge of this conjec- 
ture ; the transposition of the first letter oc- 
casions the change.] 

MEHUSHIM, OttTO, Mciuoei^, or Bushim, 
precipitated, who are in haste, from chusH : 
other#i8e, that hold their peOce; tram niWI 
ckathah. Father of Ahitub. 1 Chron, vili, 11. 

ME-J ARKON, waters, rusty, spoiled, 

&c. from o*D maim, xbaters, and jarak, 
rusty, ween. The Waters of Jarkon, a city of 
Dan, jfwh. xix. 46. 

MEKONAH, Mayvn» bases; from p 
ken : or preparation ; from n» canah, to dis^ 
pose, to found, to prepare, A city of Judah ; 
Neb. xi. 28 probably the Me^kannm, which 
Jerom places between Eleutheropolis and Je- 
rusalem, eight miles from Eleittheropolis, 

MELATI AH, deli^diTc^ Of the Lord ; 

froAjCfrb muMf, to Mtoer, and n» Jah\ the Lord, 

MELCHl, MtX^, mp m§, at c&tmet ; 
frobi mdfde; itm thejjW^bitflf f i, 

I. MELGHli idtt of Mkikt, slid Mhe^ of 


liOVH in the genealogy of JeeOs, Eobe iii.>24. 

IL MeicHf, son of Addiy and father of Nert; 
in the genealoffv of Jeeua» Loke iit. 98. 

]$I£LCH1AH, nr^ the Lord is wry kiny* 

Mead of tboAfthfainily of the twenty-lbiir saoefw 

dotal fkmdiee^ 1 Cbmi. xMiv. 9. See MaiiCKi ah. 

MELCHISEDEC, "pirotef kiny ^fustics ; 
from i(>ry' melee, a Mny, and^ tzedec, justice. 

MELCHISEDEC, king of Salem, and priest 
of the Most High God. Scriptilre telle we no- 
thing of bis fiMher; or of hie mother, or of hie* 
genealogy, or of Me birth, or of hie death, Hob. 
Wi. 1, 2, And ia thie eeneehe waeae ScPaol 
says, a figure of Jeeue Cbriel, who is a prieat 
for ever, according to tbe order of Melchisedec ; 
and not aicOording*te the order of Aaron, wboee 
origin, conecorai^oir, lifei, and deadly are known. 

When Abralwinnt returned from pursmng tbe 
confederkte kings, Gen. xin 17. Melchisedec 
came to meet him ae far ae the valley of 
Shaveh, (afrerwarde nanred tbe King*» vmley) 
md presented him refreehAents of bread and 
whie ; or, her ofibred bread and wine to sacrifice 
to the Lord, fot he was priest of tbe Most 
High God. ^Clem. Alex^ iSkrom. lib, iv. Cyprian, 
libj li. Ep, ill. ad CweiL Easeb. Cwsar. Demw 
Hb, V. cap, hi. Ambros. lib, r, Saoram, cap, i. 
et alii plorique Patrum et Inierp, Consule si 
lacet Belltirtn. lib, i. de Miega$ cap, 6.) And 
e blessed Abraham, fl^iag, ^ Blessed be 
Abrafhnm of tbe Most Hi^ posecssor of 
heaven and earth ; and tdessed he the Most 
High God, trho hath delivered thine enemies 
info thy band/’ Abraham, deshooe to acknow- 
ledge ID him tbe rpiality cf pi^eet of tbe Lord, 
offered him tytbes of an he had taken from the 
enemy. After thie there is no mention of the 
person of Melchisedec ; only tbe Psalmist, cz. 
4. speaking of the Meesiall^ says, ^ Thou art a 
priest for ever after tbe order of Melchisedec,^^ 

St, Paul, Hebrews v. 6, 10. unfolds the 
mystery of Melchisedec, First, he exalte 
tbe priesthood of Christ, as a priest for ever 
after the order of Jtfe/ckweilec,--*--*-*wbo in this 
quality, ** in the days of bis* fibsh> ofiered up 
prayet^ and supplioations, with atroog oryiog 
aufl team, unto hmf that was able to save him 
from death t and was beard in that be feared,” 
verse 7, He alee says, that our Saviour as a 
forerunner is entered for as into heaven, being 
made a bigb-priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec, ** For, he adds^ to this Melckue- 
dec, king of SaleA^ and priest of the Most High 
God, Abreham gave tyuie. lissr Meiehisedeo 
m according to the weipee^eiimi of his name, 
first, king Of fscdekj JiAtiewt iecsUdlu, king of 
(SdlemJ peace % sms is withnat felfaer^ wiib* 
dal mothet, genealogy, who has aetther 

beginning 
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f txgimi^ ftor mA df Ufli^ Otmdtr iherelbre 
liofr iWt AbnUiam 

biMelfghres MArefeivts .bis ^ bles- 

sing. M^soyjttr».JUeTi«wlpp(oow)«d^m^|he8 
from otbenpt ppid^tbsmlimielf.iis ooo.ioa^ say, 
in the person of Ahvabamt sinoe be was in the 
loins of Absabain Jiis jsocestory when Meicki- 
$edee met that patriarob/’ 

An iodnite mimber of difficulties have been 
started on tbo«salde€t of M^Muedec. Jleroin 
thought that SaletUt t>f which Melckuedec was 
king, was not Jeruisalem*^ but the cilv of Salem 
near Scytbopolis, where .they pretended to shew 
the ruins of bis fmlace, JSp* ad ,Ev^an^. He 
thinks it wss at this &lom Jacob arrived after 
bis passage over JocdaD» when returning from 
Mes^tamia, Osn. xxxiii. 18. where the Vul- 
gate mentions, that Jacob tsame safe and sound 
to Sicham ; but tbe Hebrew reads, be came to 
Salem near Sbecbem. Some believe that Salem, 
where Melckuedec reigned, is tbe Salim of 
John, iii. 23. Fid. Bel^,(jPai<e«t. 

FVom tbe time of Epiphanius lih, v. 2« 
there wei^ names giren to the father and motlier 
of Melckiaedec. To his father was given the name 
of fferaeloBf or and to bis mother that 

of AMiaroth^ at A^tatia^ [t. e. tbe Sun and 
Moon : Oriental Deities.] 

Tbe Arahio Catena on tbe ninth chapter of 
Genesis derives .him from Bbem by his fa- 
father, and from Japbathby his mother. Eera- 
cla$ or HeracliMf the father of Jlelchisedec 
was, ssy they, son or giamdson of Phaleg, and 
son of Ueber; and his mother named Salathiel, 
was daughter of Gomerr son of Japbeth. Jo- 
s^h ben Gorion,/th.vk on;?, 31. pretends that 
Melchisedec was otherwise called Joram ; that 
the star that ruled at bis nativity had the name 
of Sedac^ or the planet Jupiter r that the city in 
which hejrmg^ed.was first named Jebus, then 
Sedec, and lastJy^a^, or Jerusalem, 

Micbael Giycas, Aumal^o, 13b, Georgius Ce- 
drenus, p. 27, ana Simon Logothetes, 

opttd Gaog. aa Chrun^i Pasch, p. 600, derive 
jtfe/cbisedsc from t* They sav his father 
. was ^Ued Sidon or Sioa, and founded tbe city 
of SidoD, .the capital of Pbmnicia ; and that 
Jlfebsbtssdec imiinded Sakm on Mount Sion, 
ruled there thirty yeara^ and died without chil- 
dren. Suidas,<«Ji •MeMisedeCf says be reigned 
there a hnndMd<oiid.,thnity years, and died un- 
jnanied : that ho was^pf the cursed race of Ca- 
naan, whence it comes to pass, tlmt' Scripture 
does not mention m bis i genealogy. Another 
Giwek tantbor,* whotbaajiKireowed the name of 
dbtb amn i us r^saysi that Mekekisedee was eon of 
aiitkloiAtrauak^ ealledAleirAt, iheJKipg;’’ 
the^finn ortiHimeisaPf thOileisner paragiiapK] 


and of a queen named Salem, [Selene? t. f. 
.the Moon ; or the A^taroth of the former para* 
gr^b.] 

The author of the Questions on the Old and 
New Testament, printed among the works of St. 
Austin, bad written, that MelchUedec wss the 
Holy Ghost, who appeared to Abraham in a hu- 
man form. Evangelus ^or EvangeHus) sent 
this writing Jerom, desiring his thoughts of it. 
Jerom havipg examined the ancient Actors of 
the church, found that Origen and Didymos 
took Melckisedee for an angel : bot that Hip- 
olitus, Ireoneus, Eusebius of C^sarea, Eu^e- 
ins of Emesus, Apollinarius, and Eustatbeus 
of Autioch, all a^ed, though in different 
terms, aud by differeut ways or reasoning, that 
this prince was a Canaanite by birth, and king 
of Salemt otherwise called Jebus, or Jerusalem. 
Tins holy doctor shews, that Melchisedec was 
an express figure of Jesus Christ, as king of 
Saleniy or kiptf of peace ; being priest and king 
both together. And when it is said by St. Paul 
that he was without father, without mother, and 
without descept; this is not intended to as- 
sert that he descended from heaven, or that 
he was formed immediately by tbe bond of 
God, but merely that he is introduced into the 
history, without informing us who he was, or 
whence he came, or at what time he was born, 
or when he died. 

At the beginning of the third century, a bere<* 
sy was formed by Tbeodorus abaaker, disciple 
of Theodorus a currier, called the heresy of tbe 
Melchisedecians, Vide Epiphan, Hares. Iv. ^ 
Theodoret, Haret,, Eab, lib. ii. cap, 6. These 
heretics affirmed, that Melchieedec was a hea- 
venly power superior tq Jesus Ch^iat, since MeU 
chisedec was tbe intercessor and mediator of the 
angels, and Jesus Christ was so only for men. 
That Jesus Christ was but the copy of MelcKu 
sedec^ and his priesthood was formed only on 
the model of that of Melchisedec^ accordiug to 
that of the Psalmist, cx. 4. Thou art^ a priest 
for ever according to the order of Melcht^edec, 
They loqk literally whai St Paul.pays, that MeU 
chisedec had neither father, mother, nor descent. 
This heresy revived 4u Egypt by one Hie- 
rax* who msintaiiied, that Melchisedec was the 
Holy Ghost. Cedrenns and Zouarus epeak of 
another sort of Melcldsedec}ans^ O^heru^se call- 
ed Autinqmi,n^ nptdanug to.tpuch mheTs, for 
fear of being defiled. They lived phiefiy in 
Phrygia, and neither received circHPipi^pn, nor 
observed the sabbath. Tltfy gave uptUing to 
an^ one with their liands, nor. received any 
thing from any o«e; but 4licy.^t }| upon the 
ground when they ollhi;e4ouY «nntl topk 

. It from thence whif thjpy rocsived 4t. They hM 

a profound 
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n Hirofound Teaeratioti for Melckuedec^ but it it 
not known upon what tbit reneration was 
fo^llded• 

The Jew’s according to the report of Jerom, 
and the Samaritans, according to Epiphanius, 
maintained that MelchUedec was the patriarch 
Sbem, son of Noah ; which opinion has been fol- 
lowed by a great number of modem writers. 
M. Jurieu undertook to prove, that Melchi- 
$ed6ts was Ham. A French author mentioned 
by F. Salien will have Melchisedec to be Enoch. 
Another, confuted by F. Petau, said that the 
Magi who came to Bethlehem to adore Jesus 
Christ, were Enochs Melchisedec, and Elias. 
Some Jewish authors have inferred, that Mel- 
chisedec was a bastard, because Scripture says 
nothing of his parents or descent. Damian the 
heretic, of the number of the Melchisedeciam, 
affirmed that Melchisedec who appeared to 
Abraham, was the son of God, and that the pa- 
triarch worshipped him as the Messiah. Peter 
Cuneeus has revived this opinion, and supported 
it with much earnestness. Peter du Moulin has 
also asserted it, and in 1686, James Gaillard un- 
dertook the defence of it, [and some continue 
atill to think so.] 

MELEA, son of Menan, and father of Elia- 
kim, an ancestor of Jesus, Luke iii. 31. 

MELECH, king. Son of Micah, and 
grandson of Jonathan, son of Saul, 1 Chron. viii. 

MELICU, his kin^gdom ; from me- 
lac, and the pronoun ^ o, his. 

[MELITA, or MALTA, honey-producing. 
Acts xxviii. 1. But for another origin of tins 
name, vide the following account, and see M4L- 
TA : also the Plates, Medals of Malta. 

As the inhabitants of this island appear to 
have retained striking indications of an oriental 
origin, we shall pay more than usual attention to 
its ancient history ; because, it is evident, that 
if this island be Justly considered as deriving 
its early population from the east, then, our 
opinion respecting the same having taken 
place in Crete, Cyprus, &c. is proportionately 
confirmed. 

This island is thought to have been that of 
the Pheacians mentioned by Homer, Od. E &c. 
then named Jperia, and governed by Eurime- 
don : Nausitous, grandson of Epimedon, rebel- 
ling against Jupiter (the Cretan, perhaps) was 
expelled; and his subjects retreated to the 
isle of Corfou. Whether that tradition be 
ponrect, or erroneous, we have reason to believe 
that the Pbenicians, navigating the Mediterra- 
nean^ took possession of Jperto, about 1519, be- 

i ore A* cmd founded a colony, which became 

odriihiug aud powerful. They established, of 


course, the worstiip of their diviDittes, as welPas 
of those adored in E^pt, and Persia; though 
I rather think, that me deities of £^ypt Were 
derived direct from that country, at mast as to 
their symbolical representations ; and perhaps a 
colony from the neighbourhood of the Nile, 
might settle in this island. The Tman Hercules, 
which the Greeks distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Alexicacos, or driver away of evil, Juno, 
whose temple stood between the present castle 
of St. Angelo, and the Victorious City ; Mithras, 
Isis, Osiris, and Mercury, were all worshipped 
here. The ports of this colony were of great 
advantage to the Pbenicians who traded to the 
Atlantic ocean ; and it is thought, that the name 
Malit (whence Melita) imports “ the Refuge,’' 
or Security ; Gaulos, “ the Round Lamttas, 
or Lampedosa, “ the Lamp,” or Lights : from 
two towers, which are reported by toe geogra- 
pher Scylnx, to have existed on this island. 
Vide Bochart, Can. i. 26, and Soldani, della lin- 
gua Punica usata da*Maltesi. The name of 
Ogygia succeeded to that of Iberia : the island 
now' had kings, and Dido was here received with 
due honour, on her voyage to lay the founda- 
tion of Carthage. The Greeks became masters 
of Ogygia about 786 before A. D. and from 
them its name of Melita, is handed down to us. 
They introduced the worship of Apollo, estab- 
lished a high-priest under the name of Hiero- 
ihyios, ana appointed Archons to conduct the 
government. 

Commerce flourished in this island ; a manu- 
facture of fine cotton obtained great celebrity : 
and the kings of Sicily contracted leagues of 
amity with its governors. 

About 528. before A. D. the Carthaginians 
overpowered the Greeks, aud exercised the so- 
vereignty, but without expelling the former in- 
habitants : to these succeeded the Romans, who 
under Att. Regulus sacked the island : yet their 
dominion was not established till the b^inning 
of the second Punic war. Under these rulers 
Malta was made a Municipium ; and was go- 
verned by a Pro-Prcetor, under the Prsstor of 
Sicily. Malta was now in prosperity ; and its 
manufactures were considered at Rome as arti- 
cles of luxury. The temples were rebuilt about 
this period ; principally by the Romans. 

One of the most reniafkable events in the 
history of Malta, is the shipwreck of St. Paul, 
about A. D. 66, Publius was at this dme 
Protos, or chief. 

On the division of the Roman empire, Malta 
fell to the lot of Constanfiiiii. It was seized by 
the Vandals, in 4154, reUiken by Belisarius, 683, 
conquered by the Arabs in 870, and by Count 
Roger, or bis brother Guiscard, in 1090. It 

passed 
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to the GtruMis, hy marrii^e of Con*, 
iiuicey hoiroM of Sicilir, with Henry IV. eon of 
the Emperor Frederic Barbaroesa ; but iu pros- 
pemue days ware now over* and its riches had 
disappeared. It was at length nnited to the 
crown of Spain, and Charles V. gSTe it to the 
Knights of St. John of Jernsalem, driren from 
Bhodes by the Turks, who here established 
tbemseUes, A. D. 15^. [Expetled by the 
French, 1798, and not re-^tAdisned.] 

The present language of Malta retains many 
Phenician words ; among others Eloi, epphta^ 
kumi : and the Phenician scene of Plautus is 
understood W some of the inhabitants. 

TiberiuB (flamdius Lysias^ a freed man of the 
Emperor Tiberias, from whom he bad obtained 
the Chiliarckate of Jerusalem, preserved St. 
Paul from the fury of the Jews. A marble, 
contaiuing the name of this Lysias, and his son, 
mentioning also the honours rendered to his 
daughter, by a small town, near Athens, has 
been presented to the Museum in this island 
the Grand Master. It was brought from 
Greece in 1789. The Abb^ Navarro has proved 
the identity of this Lyiias with the Ly$ia9 of 
the Acts, chap. zxi. 31. xxiii. 26. 

The following i$ a Latin version of the originaL 

( Honoravit ) 

HIEBOPHANTIK. NOVENSILIS. {dIVAi) 
CLAVDIAM. PHfLOXEXAM 
tiberI. claudI. (ltstas) 

PATRONI. MEEITEIfSIS. FILIAM 
QVAB. ARAM. HOVEN81LIS. DIVAE 
ARGERTO. ORNAVIT 
CVRANTE. DEDICATIONEM. {StatVae) 

F1LIO. EIVS. TI. GLAUDIO. LTSIADE 
TIBBRI. CLAVdI. PATRONI. MELITBNSI8 

FiLio. (Adoptivo) 

SVB. 8ACERDOTE. CLAUDIA. TIMOTHEA,] 

[W e ought not to close this Article, without 
hinting at an opinion lately started, and sup- 
porteo, by sien of very competent learning, that 
the Melita of the Acts was an island m the 
Adriatic sea, on the coast of Ulyricum, now 
called 3fe/eda. To prove this, the course of 
the winds, the Euroclydon^ with the other cir- 
cumstances of the voyage, have been closely ex- 
amined. But, it appears from the history, that 
the same winds, the S. £. the £. S. £. and the 
£. mre equally likely to drive the ship on Mal- 
ta, in a di^ct course from Crete : that the feats 
of the eeameu, of falling on the Syrtee (quick- 
eoads) the greater or the lesser, were more than 
nugatory in that case, as they were gokig fur* 
fiwtbcr from them, towards MeMa : 
met ia^ioes not appear, that ever the 
VoL. IL Part XJX. Edit. IT. 


had snch an establiahnieiit at Meleda as war- 
ranted the residence of a proiost or prthpreior 
there ; and that it was to the last oegree un- 
likely, that ** a ship of Alexandria,'* should have 
chosen Meleda for the purpope of ^ mtatertiiy 
tn the island^' which implies ber arrival before 
the stormy season s— All these objections form a 
body of argument so strong against the newly- 
proposed opinion, that it appears to be clearly 
our duty to adhere to that wnicb to supported by 
the prevailing judgment of the leameo, and by 
constant tradition«J 

MELOTHl, *ixhr^ filled ap, my fulness. 

MELOTHJ, a city of Cilicia, taken by Holo- 
femes, Judftb xi. 13. Vulg, Perhaps the same as 
MaUm in Cilicia, on the river Pyramus. The 
inhabitants of Mallos^ or the Msdlotte^ revolted 
against Antiochus Epiphanes, because be hsd 
bestowed their city on one of his concubines. 
The Greek makes no mention of Melotki. 

MELZAR, this name is Chaldee ; dis* 
p^er. or steward: otherwise, circumcision (f 
distress or misery ; from sta/, circumcision^ 
and "inx tzarar, fo be in bonds, to be in a strait, 

MELZAR, or Malazar, the governor of 
Daniel and his companions, when captives at 
Babylon, Dan. i. 16. An officer beloi^ing to 
the kitchen, a caterer, or steward. Kimchi, 
Jun. Tremel. Palan. 

[MEMBER, properly denotes a part of the 
natural body, 1 Cor. xii. 12—26. Figuratively, 
sensual affections, like a body consisting of 
many members, Rom. vii. 23. also, true believ- 
ers, members of Christ’s mystical body, as form- 
ing one society or body, of which Christ is the 
bead, Epb. iv. 25.1 

MEMMIUS. Quintus Memmius. and Titus 
Manlius. Roman legates, being sent to Antio- 
ebus Eupator, king of Syria, wrote to the Jews, 
signifying, that they confirmed all that Lysias, 
regent of the kingdom of Syria, had granted 
them, &c. 2 Macc. xi. 34. 

MEMORY. See Remembrance. 

MEMPHIS, rp, Noph : distillation, or honey^ 
comb, or sieve, or elevation ; from qo uuph. or, 

MEMPHIS, rpo, Moph : by the mouth ; from 
the preposition D m.from. or by. and HD pe, the 
mouth. Memphis is an Egyfftian name, and 
cannot take its etymology from the Hebrew. 

[Though Moph is, certainly, an E^ptian 
name, yet it is probable its derivation may agree 
with the Hebrew root, which seems to import a 
place surrounded. L e. with water, or with walls. 
or both ; as appears to have been the case with 
Memphis : around which flowed the Nile, called 
a sea. by Nahum ; and which was defended by 
an extraordinary ramjpart *, ruins of which re- 
main to this day. MemMs is in the Coptic 
U called 
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called MonphthOf the waier of God ; or ra- 
ther, perhape, the Divine water : the city aa- 
cred to the water-deity Oceanug, or the Nile« 
But, Plutarch (in Inde) says Mc/k^v is dpfjLov 
dyaB^vy the port of the good. The present Cop- 
tic appellation, Menuph, resembles this in its 
import, full of good, or of ooorf people, says 
Jablonski, de Terra Oosen, jDus, iv. with this 
Kircher agrees, Ling, JEgypt, Restit. p. 207* 
It is found in the form Panouph, or without the 
article Nouph; whence the Hebrew rp Noph, 
The M and N are interchangeable.] 

MEMPHIS, a very famous city of Egypt, 
situate about fifteen thousand paces above the 
parting of the Nile, or where the Delta begins, 
Pliny, lib, v. cap 9, Strabo, lib, xvii. p. 566. 
South of Mempnis, are the famous Pyramids. 
Memphis was Jong the residence of the ancient 
kings of Egypt; till the times of the Ptolemies, 
who commonly resided at Alexandria. Mem* 
phis is now destroyed. The prophets often 
speak of Memphis, See Isaiati, xix. 13. Jer. 
xiiv, 1. xlvi. 14, 19. Hosea ix. 6. They fore- 
tel the miseries it was to suffer from the kings 
of Chaldma and Persia, and they threaten the 
Israelites who should retire into Egypt, or 
should have recourse to the Egyptians, that they 
should perish in that country. Ezekiel says, 
that the Lord will destroy the idols of Memphis, 
chap. XXX. 13, 16. In this city they fed the 
ox Apis. 

This city is called Mesr, or Misr, by the 
Orientals, as being the capital of Egypt, fComp. 
Frag. Nos. XXXVIII. (4.) XXXIX. 1.] also, 
Monf, a name approaching to the Hebrew Noph, 
or JlfopA, whence the Greeks formed their Mem* 
phis. The ancient kings of Egypt took pleasure 
in adorning if. It continued in its beauty till 
the Arabians conquered Eg^t, under calif 
Omar, in the eighteenth or nineteenth year of 
the Hegira : A. D. 640. Amron Ben* As, who 
took it, built another city near it, which be call- 
ed Fusthat, because of bis tent, which was 
long set up in this place. The califs Fatiinites, 
who became masters of Egypt, added another 
city near it, which they called Caherah, i. e, 
the victorious ; which we know at this day by 
the name of Grand Cairo, d'Herbelot. Bibl, 
Orient, p, 680. 

The Mammeluc sultans, of the dynasty of the 
Circassians, having afterward built a very high 
and fortified castle, on the Eastern shore of the 
Nile, by little and little, the city of Cairo chang- 
ed its place ; so that what the Fatimites had 
built is now old Cairo, But it must be observed, 
that the ancient Mesr, or Memphis, stood on 
the western shore of the Nile, and that which 
the Arabians have built is on the eastern shore. 


Bo that at length, after a snccession of agwf^ 
is fulftUed what the prophets had predicted 
against Memphis; in the places referred to 
above. Vide Egypt : and on Platb of Eoyrr, 
see the Plan of Memphis. 

Nebuchadnezzar plundered £gypt» and ra- 
vaged Memphis ; afterwards, Gambles king of 
Persia, and son of Cyrus, made himself master 
of Egypt, having 6rst taken Pelusium, which 
is as it were the key of Egypt, when Psammen- 
ites, king of Egypt, marched out to meet him, 
at the head of a powerful army. Cambyses 
defeated him, and those that escaped took re- 
fuge in Memphis ; whither Cambvses pursued 
them, and sent to the city by the Nile, a ship of 
Mitylene, with a summons to surrender. But 
the Egyptians in great rage fell on the herald, 
and those in the ship, and cut them all to pieces. 
When Cambyses shortly after made himself 
master of the place, he ordered as many Egyp- 
tians to be publicly executed, as there were 
persons in the ship of Mitylene; and those chief 
of the nobility. The eldest son of king Psam- 
menites was one of this number. As for the 
king himself, Cambyses saved his life, and even 
appointed him a sufficient maintenance, but be 
dm not enjoy it long. For it was found that 
he endeavoured to raise commotions in the king- 
dom; so they made him drink bull’s blood, 
which killed him on the spot. 

Egypt continued under the Persians till the 
reign of Artaxerxes. Then it shook oft* the 
yoke, and chose Inarus prince of the Lybiam 
for king. The Egyptians called in the Atheni- 
ans to uieir assistance ; and Charitimis was in- 
trusted with the conduct of this euterprize. 
Artaxerxes sent Achemenides, one of his bro- 
thers, a^inst the rebels, at the head of 300,000 
men. The Persians were beaten, and lost 
in one battle 100,000 men. — Those that 
escaped retired to Memphis, whither the con- 
querors pursued them, and immediately made 
tnemselvea masters of two parts of the city. 
But the Persians having fortified themselves in 
the third part, called the White Wall, which 
was the largest and strongest of the three ; they 
held out a siege of nearly three years, till they 
were relieved. 

Alexander the Great having conquered E^pt 
from the Persians, and having built Alexandria, 
the kings of Egypt, bis successors, studied the 
enlarging and beauti^ing Alexandria, till it 
became the capital of Egypt. Memphis was 
then of small consideration, and after several 
revolutions in its fortune, it was finally destroy- 
ed by the Arabians. 

MEMRA. Vide Word. 

MEMUCAN, tDlOO, MtfJUfYav, impoverished ; 

from 



MEN 


MEl^ 


from muc : otberwbe, to prepare ; from xo 
cun: otherwise, certain^ true; from p 
ThU.word is Pertiam One of the ^ren prin- 
cipal councellort of the kin^ of Persia*^ Esth. i. 
14, 16. Xpf mighty authority ^ or dignity f] 

MENAHEM. See Manahbm. 

MENAN, Moivav, number^ or recompence^ or 
prepared ; from nso manah. Son of Mattatha, 
ana father of Melea, ancestor of Jesus Christ, 
Luke iii. 31. 

MENE, or Mane; K3D, a Chaldsean word, 
signifying he has numbered^ or he has counted. 
At a feast which Belshazzar gave to his cour- 
tiers and concubines, he prophaned the sacred 
vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had carried to Babylon. Then there 
appeared on the wall like a band, writing these 
words, Mene mene, tekely upharsin. (God) 
has numbered^ has weighed^ and divided. Daniel 
explained this ill-boding inscription to the king. 
Fide Belskazzab. Comp. Fbaoment, No. CCV. 

MENELAUS, McvAaoc, power or strenath 
of the people ; from /itvoc strength^ and Xooc» 
people. 

MENELAUS, otherwise Onias IV. succeeded 


or the moon, was very famous among the Greeks 
and Romans^ so was that of the god Lumus in 
the East. There are a great many monuments 
of him ; he was named Men (Mi}v) in Greek, 
and honoured by this name in Phrygia, where 
was a place, according to Atheneeus, {lib. iii. 
47^ called Mi}voc Kwfin^ The Street of 
EN y t. e. of the god Lunus. Men also sig- 
nifies a month in Greek ; and there was a tem- 
ple of Men, or Lunusy in this place. We see 
also the god ilfen, or Lunusy on several medals 
of the towns of Lydia, Pisidia, and Phrygia. 
On a medal of Antiocbus, struck in Pisidia, the 
god Lunus hath a spear in one hand, and holds 
a victory in the other, and hath a cock, a sym- 
bol of the rising sun^ at his feet. Spartian, in 
his life of Caracalla, says, that prince came to 
Carh(B \Charran in S. S,"] on his birth-day, in 
honour to the god Lunus. He adds further, 
that the people of Carhue did still say, what 
hath been formerly written by learned authors, 
that, ** they who call the moon by a feminine 
word, and consider her as a womauy will be 
always addicted to women, and subject to their 
command ; but those who think the moon to be 


Jason in the sovereign priesthood of the Jews : 
Alciroiis was his successor. Vide Onias IV. 

MENESTHEUS, or Mnestheus, father of 
Apollonius, 2 Macc. iv. 21. See Apollonius. 

kMENI, >30. The goddess Ment is the moon. 
Jeremiah, vii. 18. xliv. 17, 18. speaks of her as 
Queen of Heaveuy FComp. Frao. No. DHL] 
Isaiah calls her Afe»i,l[xv. 11. Heb. Each of them 
shews, that her worship was popular in Palestine, 
and among the Hebrews. Meni is probably 
Astarte, and Venus Coelestisy honoured among 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. From the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites, Israel learned the 
worship of this false deity. Isaiah reproaches 
them with setting up a table to Gad, (the sun) 

t rather, Fortune, good Fortune, or the Lord of 
brtune] and with making libations to Meni. Je- 
remiah says, that in honour of the Queen of Hea- 
ven, the fathers light the fire, the mothers knead 
the cakes, and the children gather the wood to 
bake them. Elsewhere, the Israelites declared 
to Jeremiah, that notwithstanding his remon- 
strances, they would continue to honour the 
Queen of Heaven, by oblations, as their fathers 
had done before them ; and that ever since they 
had left off to sacrifice to the Queen of Heaven, 
they had been consumed by the sword and by 
famine. We see by Strabo, lib. xii. that tneny 
the month, or moon, bad several temples in 
Asia Minor, and in Persia, and that they often 
swore by the meii of the king, t. e. lus for- 
tune. Vide Astartb, Gaj> ; Baal Uad, fitc. 
[MENI. « As the worship of Diana Luna, 


a maleaod, will have the dominion over women, 
and suffer nothing by their intrigues hence 
be concludes, that it comes to pass, that the 
Greeks and E^ptians, though tney name the 
moon by a word of the feminine genaetyxo com- 
mon discourse, yet in their mysteries they call 
him a male god. If nothing more were requi- 
site to keep peace in families, and make wives 
subject to their husbands, but calling the moon 
Lunus, instead of Luna, a great many husbands 
would make this their constant practice, and be 
very thankful for the possession of this Talisman. 
Montfaucon, Antiq. Expl. Supp. Vol. I. Vide 
Baal, also, Fkaoments, Nos. cVlII. Dll. and 
Plates: Medals of Antioch, Nos. 16. 18.1 
[MENNI, preparation, or provided ; other- 
wise, numh^. A region, Jer. li, 27. 

The settlement of the Mined is supposed to 
have been in Armenia, hy Boebart, Phaleg. 
p. 22. Another people of this name was es- 
tablished in Arabia, near the Red Sea ; as ap- 
pears from the same writer, p. L35. and Dapper’s 
Descript. Arab. p. 334. A reference to tWse 
in Psalm xlv. 9. is supposed by B. S, Cr^iper, 
in Miscelly Duisb. tom. i. p. 670.] 

[MENNITH, the same as Menni. 

A city of Gad, Judg. xi. 33, Ezek. xxvii. 17. 
The Arabic root signifies small, and the Syriac, 
from it, is of the same import. But as there 
was a people called Minne, this name might be 
derived from them. This city was in the con^ 
fines of the Israelites and Ammonites.] 
MENOIS, probably same as Minors, 
U 2 mentioned 
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mentioned in fte flobncriptiofM to some of the 
councils. ConciL Voiced, An. 451. Metum 
was not far from OazOf says Eusebius. It is 
tfic Menoenum caetrumf in the codex of Theo- 
dosius. It was the capital of the Maoniana, or 
MeeonianM, 1 Ghron. iv. 40» 41. and 2 Chron. 
XX. 1. in the Hebrew. Vide Maon. 

MEONOTHAI, »n3iyD, my dwelling^ my sin ; 
from havon. Son of Othniel, and father of 
OphrahfOf Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 1.3, 14. 

MEPHAATH, nj^DD, appearance of watera^ 
or impetuosity ; from yD» japhah, to appear^ 
and CD'D majimy tcaters. A city of Reuben, 
Josh. xiii. 18. yielded to the Levites of the 
frmily of Merari, Josh. xxi. 37. Eusebius says, 
in his time the Romans kept a garrison here. 

[Some suppose that this name signifies a 
place, or a conspicuous situation.] 

*MEPHIBOSHETlH,ntt;n>DD, out of my mouth 
proceeds reproach ; from HD pe, a mouthy and 
ttnn hosh^ shame. 

I. MEPHIBOSHETH, or Miphiboseth ; son 
of Saul, and of his concubine Rizpah : delivered 
by David to the Gibeonites, to be hanged be- 
fore the Lord. 2 Sam. xxi. 8, 9. 

II. Mbphibosheth, son of Jonathan, other- 
wise named Meribhaal, (vide Meribbaal.) 
Mephibosheth was very young, when his father 
Jonathan was killed in the battle of Gilboa, 
2 Sam. iv. 4. His nurse was in such conster- 
nation at this news, that she let the child fall, 
who from this accident was lame all his life. 
When David found himself in peaceable pos- 
session of the kingdom, he sought for all that 
remained of the house of Saul, that he might 
shew them kindness, in consideration of the 
friendship between him and Jonathan. He 
learned that there was e son of Jonathan, called 
Mephibosheth^ in the house of Ziba, a servant 
of Satd. The king sent for him, and told him, 
that for the sake of Jonathan his father he should 
have his grandfather^s estate, and eat always at 
the royal table. 2 Sam. ix. 1, &c. 

Some years after this, when Absalom, drove 
his father from Jerusalem, Mephibosheth order- 
ed his servant Ziba to saddle him an ass, that 
be might accompany David ; for being lame, he 
could not go on foot. But Ziba himself went 
after David, with two asses laden with provi- 
sions, and reported that Mephibosheth staid at 
Jerusalem, in hopes that the people of Israel 
would restore him to the throne of liis ancestors. 
Then says David to Ziba, 1 give to you all that 
belonged to Mephibosheth. But when David 
returned to Jerusalem in peace, Mephibosheth 
appeared before him in deep mournmg, having 
neither washed his feet, nor shaved his beard, 
since the king went. David then learned the 


troth from him : nevertheMi Ztba continued to 
possess half his estate. Mephibosheth left 4 eon 
named Micha. The time of his death is not 
known. 1 Chron. viii. 34. 

MERAB, niD, he that fights^ or disputes ; 
fromnnrwA; otherwise, that multiplies ; from 
ran rahah : or mistress^ according to the Syriac. 

MERAB, or Mehob, eldest daughter of king 
Saul. She was promised to David in marriage, 
in reward for his victory over Goliath ; never- 
theless, Saul gav^ her to Adriel, son of llarzillai 
the Meholathite, 1 Sam. xiv. 49. xviii. 17, 19. 
Merab bad six sons by him, who were delivered 
to the Gibeonites, and hanged before the Lord. 
The text insinuates, that the six men delivered 
to the Gibeonites, were sons of MxchaU daughter 
of Saul, and wife of Adriel. But there is great 
suspicion, that (he name of Michal is slipped 
into the text instead of Merab. For 1. Mtchal 
did not marry Adriel, but Phaltiel ; and, 2. We 
no T^ere read that Michal had six sons. Others 
think, these six were sons of Merab by birth, 
but of Michal by adoption. 

MERAIAH, nnD, Apapiac, bitterness ; from 
marar : otherwise, myrrh ; from mor : 
otherwise, the Lord is my master; from rr“iO 
marahf whicb in Syriac signifies master, a title 
which the Jews gave their rabbins, and from 
n> foA, the Lord. 

MERAIAH, or Maraia, son of Seraiah, of 
the race of the priests. He returned to Jerusa- 
lem from Babylon, Nehem. xii. 12. 

MERAIOTH, nv^D, bitterness: otherwise, 
rebellions; from mo marah; otherwise, per- 
mutations and changes ; from “tiD mur. 

I. MERAIOTH, or Maraioth, son of Abitub, 
bigh-priest of the Jews. 1 Chron. ix. 11. 

II. Meraioth, son of Zeraiah, is probably the 
same as before-mentioned ; Ezra vii. 3. 

HI. Meraioth, Merajoth, a priest of the 
race of Aaron, son of Zerahiab, and father of 
Amariah ; among the high-priests, 1 Cbr. vi. 6. 

MERAN, or Mbrrha. Baruch, iii. 23. speaks 
of the merchants of Meran, whom he ioins with 
the Hagarenes, and with the inhabitants of 
Theman, who valued themselves on their supe- 
rior understanding. All these people, without 
doubt, were Arabians, but we cannot say exact- 
ly where Meran was. We know Marana on 
the Red-Sea, Mariaha in Arabia Felix, and 
Maraee, a place of trade in the same country. 

MERARI, »-nD bitter; from n“)D manor: 
otherwise, to provoke. 

I. MERARI, third son of Levi, and ftdiuv of 
Mahali and Mushi, £xod. vt. 19. 

IL Merari, son of Ox, and father of Judith, 
of the tribe of Simeon, Judith viii. 1; 

MERCURY, from the Latin meroari, to buy, 

or 
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vrfo9tiL In Ore€t,'E^c> Berme$^ orator, or 
u^t€f^eier, 

MCRCURY, Bon of Japiter sod Mtia, a fabu- 
Iona god of the ancient heathen, the messenger 
of the gods, the deity that presided orer learn- 
i«g, eloquence, and traffic. The Greeks named 
him ffennoh an interpreter, because they con- 
sidered him as interpreter of the will of the 
gods. Probably, for this reason, the people of 
Lystra haring heard St. Paul preach, atidf hav- 
ii^ seen him heal a lame man, would hare 
otrored sacrifice to him, as to their god Mer- 


cury : and to Barnabas as Jupiter, probably be- 
cauae of bis renerable aspect. Acts xiv. 11. 

fWe hare seen Mercury in Fragment No. 
COXl. employed in hts office of conveying the 
dead to Hodes, and in No. CCXIl. attended by 
a symbolical cock, and an ear of com : it is, 
therefore, probable, that the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, enlarged on, and forcibly stated by 
Paul, was not without its influence in attribut- 
ing to him the name of Mercury. Nerertheless, 
it is to be supposed, that as Mercury was son of 
Jupiter, the more youthful appearance of Paul 
y.as a principal cause of the aUusion : and this 
has its effect on the probable age of the Apos- 
tle, as well atthetimeof his conrersion, as at that 
of this incident.] 

TuERCY, Misericordia. This virtue inspires 
us with compassion for our brethren, and in- 
clines us to assist them in their necessities. That 
works of mercy may be acceptable to God, as 
Christ has proiuised, Matt. v. 7. it is not enough 
that they proceed from a natural sentiment of 
huiiianily, but they must be performed for the 
sake of God, and from truly pious motives. In 
Scripture Mercy and Truth are commonly join- 
ed together, to shew the goodness that precedes, 
and the faithfulness that accompanies the pro- 
mises ; or, a goodness, a clemency, a mercy that 
is constant and faithful, and that does not de- 
ceive. Mercy is also taken for favours and be- 
nefits received from God or man : for probity, 
justice, goodness. Merciful men, in Hebrew 
Chasdim^ are men of piety and goodness. 
Mercy is often taken for giHriug of alms. Prov. 
xiv. xri. 6. Zacb. vii. 9. 

[Mercy, as derived from Misericordia^ may 
import that sympathetic sense of the suflering 
of another by wbich the heart is affected. It is 
One of the nwest attributes of Deity, yet speak- 
after the manner of men ; ana explaining 
what, by supposition, may pass in tlie mind of 
Gc^ by wbik passes in the ouman mind. The 
object of mercy is misery :«-so God pities hu- 
man tniseipr, sM forbears to chastise severely : 
so nan pitiM the misery of fellow man, and as- 
sists to okunish it : so public officers, occasion- 


ally moderate the strictness of national laws, 
from pity to the culprit. But, only those can 
hope for mercy who express penitence, and so- 
liat mercy : the impenitent, the stubborn, the 
obdurate, rather brave the avenging hand of 
justice, than beseech the relieving hand of 
mercy.l 

MERCY-SEAT, Propitiatorium, otherwise 
Oraculum ; in Hebrew, Capporeth ; in Greek, 
llasterion. Vide Oracle. 

MERED, "nD, rebellious : from nno marar : 
Otherwise, that descends; from fnradad:or 
that commands: from rm radah. 1 Clir. iv. 17. 

MERE MOTH, niD’^D, MafH/dwB, bitterness, or 
myrrh of death ; from mo marar, bitterness ; 
or niD mor, myrrh, and niO muth, death : other- 
wise, elevations: from an rum: otherwise, 
deceit ; from TVD ramah. 

I. MEREMOTH, or Marcmath, son of Uri- 
jah ; he put away his strange wife. Ezra x. 36. 

II. Meremoth, a priest, who returned from 
the captivity of Babylon, Nebeiu. iii. 44. and 
who set up the vessels of gold and silver, winch 
had been restored to the temple, by king Ar- 
taxerxes, when Ezra returned to Jiidoea, Ezra 
viii. 3^3. A. M. 8537, ante A. D. 467. 

MERES, DID M^pfc, rcatering, distillation ; 
from DD*n rasas: according to the Syriac, 
bruising, or wound. This is a Persian word. 
A prince of the court of Ahasuerus, Esth. i. 14. 

MERlBAH,rn“iD, dispute, avarrel; [strife.] 
from an rub. Exud. xvii, 7. Numb. xx. 13. 

MERIB-BAAL, Vya-ano, rebellion: or he 
that resists Baal, or strives against the idol ; 
from an rub, to contest, and ^^3 haal, idol : or 
he that opposes him who governs, or possesses. 

MERIB-BAAL, or Meribaal, son of Jona- 
than, and father of Micah, 1 Chron. viii. 34. ix. 
40. Merib-haal is Mephibosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 4. 
and ix. 12. The Hebrews scrupled pronouncing 
the name of Baal ; so that instead of Mephi- 
baal or Meri-baal, they chose to say Mephi- * 
bosheth, or Meri-hosheth. Bosket h in Hebrew, 
is shame, confusion, filth ; Baal is master, hus^ 
hand, the god Baal, See Mephi-bosheth. 

MEROlDACH,*pKnD, hitter contrition ; from 
•no matahy bitter, and rm dacah, contrite, 
bruised : otherwise, bruised myrrh ; from no 
mor, myrrh, and r\'y\ dacah, bruised: according 
to the Syriac and Hebrew, very pure myrrh. 
According to the Syriac, the little Lord; fitim 
mo mara, master, or Lord, and ‘p dac, little, 
poor. [More probably, the great Lord ; the 
highly exalted, or Sovereign, by way of eitai- 
oence.] This is the name of one of the Chaldee 
deities, the true e^mology of which is not to 
be found in the HeWw. 

MERODACH, an ancient king of Babylon, 

placed 
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placed among the god$^ and worshipped by the 
babylonians. Jerainiob^ J. 2. spealcing of the 
ruin of Babylon aays, “ Babylon is taken, Bel 
is confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces, 
her idols are confounded, her images are broken 
in pieces.” We find certain kings of Babylon, 
whose names comprise that of Merodacht e. gr# 
Evil- Merodach, and Merodach-Baladan. EviU 
Af erorfacA, was son of Nebuchadnezzar the Great* 
Merodach- Baladan, son of Baladan king of 
Babylon, haring heard that Hezekiah had been 
cured miraculously, and that the sun had gone 
backward in assurance of his recovery, sent him 
presents and compliments on the recovery of 
fiis health, Isai, xxxix. 1. Ptolemy calls him 
Mardoc-empadus, and says he began to reign at 
Babylon twenty-six years after the iEra of 
Nab<»nassar : A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 721. 

Merodach-Baladan. See Usher on A. M. 
3283, and the foregoing article. 

MERGE, an island, or rather a peninsulai in 
the higher Egypt. It lies between two arms 
of the Nile, fts apcient name was Saha, and 
Josephus believed, Antiq, lih, viii, cap, 2. that 
from hence the queen of Sheba came to prove 
the wisdom of Solomon. 1 Kings x« 1. Josephus, 
Ongen, HomiL ii. in Cant, Grot, in 2 Chr. ix. 
say, that Cambyses changed its ancient name 
Saha into that of Meroe, having there built the 
city of Meroe in honour of his sister. This 
country was usually governed by queens. But 
tliese reasons have not convinced others, who 
were of opinion that the queen of Sheba came 
from Arabia Fcclix, See Uandace.. 

ME ROM, ono, McpaJu, waters, or rivers, 
according to Jerom, a village called Merom, 
eminences, elevations; from EDO") ramam, or 
can nm, fperhaps, the high waters,'] 

MEROM, the waters of Merom, Josh. xi. 5. 
are the waters of Semechon, as is believed ; 
since Hazor, where Jal^in reigned, was on this 
lake, as Josephus affirms, Antia, lib* v. cap, 5. 
and Joshua says, that Jabin, ana the other con- 
federate kings, met together at the waters of 
Merom, It should seem then that Merom and 
Semechon are the same ; but this ponseqiience 
does not necessarily follow. We agree with 
Josephus, that Hazor was on the lake ; 

but where is it said, that it was on the waters of 
Merom f Where is it said, that the kings in alli- 
ance encamped at the waters of Sepie^on, and 
near Hazor, to fight with Joshua ? It is much 
more probable that they advanced as far as the 
brook Kisbon, and to the pass that led into 
their country, to hinder Joshpa from eptering it, 
pr even to attack him in thp country he baa 
over-run, than that they waited for him in the 
midst of their own country, leaving all Galilee, 
&c. exposed. 


Oar proofs that Merom^vad Merome, and the 
waters of Merom, were near Kishon, Carmel, 
Taaimcb, are these, L Edsebius places the city 
of Merom or Merus, attwelve milesfroip Sebaste, 
towards Dothaim. 2. The tribes of Zebalun 
and Naphthali exposed themselves to great dan> 
ger, in the battle against Sisera, in the plains of 
Merome, Judges v. 18. 3. This battle was cer- 
tainly fought on the Kisbon, at Tauaacb and 
Menddo, Judges v. 19. But Taanach, Merom 
andMegiddo are situate on this side Kisbon, 
and at the foot of Mount Carmel, Here there- 
fore not only the battle between Joshua and 
Jabjn was foi^ht, but also that between Barak 
and Sisera. This pass was of great importance, 
and it was very difficult to march an army any 
other way, either from Judeea into Phcenicia or 
Galilee, or from Phoenicia into Judeea. 

MEROME, »DnD, w/t? dpfs, {high places of 
the field, Eng. Tr.3 heightt or elevation ; from 
on rum : otherwise, bitterness of the waters ;• 
from TiD marar, bitterness, and mi, waters, 

MEROME. Mention is made of the country, 
(Heb. the Fields) of Merome, Jud, v. 18. Heb. 
and Vulg. It is there said that Zebulun and 
Naphtali exposed their lives to great danger in 
the fields ot Merome^ This is thought to be 
the Merom mentioned by Joshua, when Jabin, 
and the kings of the Canaanites in confederacy 
with him^ were overcome nithe waters of Merom* 
The greater part of commentators betieve, that 
the waters of Merom are the lake Semechon in 
the higher Galilee. Josephus has given occa- 
sion to this opinion, but see the foregoing Article. 

[Jerom in his Hebrew Places, says, Merrum 
was a village, twelve miles from the city of 
Sebaste, towards Dothaim. 

Merom may signify the high place, or, as we 
say in English, ** the upper grounds,” whence 
the “ waters of Merom, Josh. xi. 5, 7. may 
mean the upper waters, as this lake certainly 
is situated nigh up the Jordan, and ahoive the 
lake of Tiberias, it is in the northern district of 
the Holy Land, and acBacent to the declivity 
of Lebanon ; the melted snows of which fill it. 

Baumgarten in bis Peregrinat, lib, iii. cap, 3. 
speaking of this lake, says it runs over and fills 
toe Jordan, when 

Vere novo hqutdut rano h monte Libano humor 
D^ictt et ZephfTopuirU gleba tmohit. 

In summer it is for the most part dry, and 
covered with shrubs and grass growing in it ; 
in which lions, bears, and other wild beasts 
harbour, as we are informed by Broeard, BreyJ 
denbacb, Cotovicus, ^alignac, and others. 

Merom, Lake if, in the Talntudists, is the 
sea of Samaco ; wnence, in foreign languages, 
it is called Samoohonites* The Jerusalein Ge- 
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marists explain Ezek. xWiu 8. of the course of 
the Jordan. These waters go forth into the east 
coast — to the lake Samochonite* ; into the plain 
-^the sea of Tiberias ; into the sea — the jLacus 
Asphaltitis* Hazor, the metropolis of Canaan* 
sa^ Josephus* lies on the lake Samaekonitia* 
Ant, lib, V, cem. 6. Called Nasor^ I Macc. xi. 67. 

The name Samaco is thought to be derived 
from Sabek, a briar or bramble : and from 
Cubu Cubebbi, a thorn, thorns, ** ihorny-marsh:** 
as Tkomey island is the site of our Westmin- 
ster Abbey* Comm Jordan* Lebanon.] 

MEROr'iOTHrTE,»ri33i'^D* Mepad(Jv* tny songf 
from ]3*) roican, song, and the pronoun *iny: 
otherwise, cry of joy, or ^'praise; from n3"> 
ranah: according to the Syriac, ke that go- 
verns, 1 CbroD. xxvii. 30. 

MEROZ, mo, secret ,* from n rax, according 
to the^Chaldee : or leanness ; from nt"! rasah, 

[The Arabic root imports to Jlee avoayy to 
shrink ; whence some have thought that this 
name signifies a place of retreat or refuge ; that 
to which fugitives ran for shelter and safety.] 

MEROZ, Judg. V. 23. a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the brook Kishon, whose inhabi- 
tonts refusing to assist their brethren when they 
fought against Sisera, were put under anat/iema. 
Cvrse ye Meroz, says the angel of the Lord ; 
citrse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof: be- 
cause they came not to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. Some 
have thought that Meroz is the same as Merrus 
or Merom, above-mentioned ; and this perhaps 
is the most probable opiuiou. 

Others assert that Meroz was a mighty man, 
who dwelt near Uie Kishon* who not coming to 
assist Barak and Deborah, was excommunicated 
by the angel of the Lord* with the sound of four 
hundred trumpets, ( It a Rabbini Gemar. Babul, 
ad Tit, Woed, Caton, i. 3. Jarchi, &c.) This 
angel of the Lord, according to some, was Ba- 
rak, the general of the Lord’s army : according 
to others he was the higli-priest for the time 
being, or a prophet, or uie angel Michael, or 
some other angel. Some believe that Meroz 
was the angel of the Canaanites, who was cursed 
by Michael* the guardian angel of Israel. 

MESHA* burden, elevation, raising of 
water, 

MESHA* or Messa ; Moses says* Geu. x. 27, 
28, 29* 30* that the children of Joktan inhabited 
the country from Mesha, as thou goest unto 
Sephar, a mountain of the east. Mash, son of 
Aram, probably gave his name to Mount Ma- 
aius, which we understand here by the name 
Mesha ; and the sons of Joktan posse^ised the 
whole country between Mount Masius, and the 
mountains of Sephar, or Sepharvaim. [Has the 
present Meshed any remains of this name?] 


MESHA, Mscrd* sahation, or saued; 
from nm mashah : otherwise* water <f health, 
or he that looks on the waters ; from mt* the 
waters ; and mo masha, to behold, 

I. MESHA* or Mosa, son of Bela and Ho- 
desh, 1 Chron. viii. 9. 

II. Mesha, or Mesa, king of Moab, 2 Kings 
iii. 4. He f<^ a mat number of flocks, and 
paid Ahab king of Israel a hundred thousand 
iambs, and as many rams* with their fleeces. 
After the death of Ahab* he revolted against 
Jehoram king of Israel* who declared war 
against him* and called to his assistance Jeho- 
shaphat king of Judah* who with the king of 
Idumea* then in subjection to him* marched 
against Mesha, beat him* and forced him to re- 
tire to Areopolis* his capital. Here they be- 
sieged him so closely, that not being able to es- 
cape through the camp of the Idumeeans, which 
he attacked, he took his own son* the presump- 
tive heir to his crown* brought him upon tne 
wall of the city* and was going to sacriflco him. 
But the kinj^ of Judah, Israel* and Edom, see- 
ing this, retired without taking the town, \yidt* 
Fragment* No. CLVI.] making a great spoil 
in the land of Moab. See Jehoram* JfiHosii.t- 
piiAT* and Moab. 

III. Mesha, or Messa, or Messach, The 
high-pricst Jehoiada, desiring to set the young 
king Joash on the throne of Judah* placed armed 
men in diflerent parts of the temple ; particu- 
larly at the bouse of Mesha, Custodietis excu- 
bias domUs Messa, 2 Cbr. xxiii. 6. Vulgate. We 
believe it to be the Musach* which see ; also 
2 Kings xvi. 18. 

IV. Mesha* or Mesa, eldest son of Caleb, 
son of Hesron* difl'erent from Caleb, son of 
Jephunneh ; be was father of Zipb* or of the 
Zipbians, in Judah* 1 Chron. ii. 42. 

MESHACH, Heb. Misael, Dan. i. 7. 
That draws with force ; from mashac : 
or that surrounds the waters ; from mi, the 
waters, and shuc, to surround, A Chaldean 
name given to Mishael, companion of Daniel. 
{ready, s%cift, agile f from the Chaldee.] 

MESHliCH* who is drawn by force ; 
from mashac: otherwise* included, shut 
up, surrounded ; from shuc. 

MESHECH* or Mosoc* sixth son of Japhet, 
Gen. X. 2. thought to be father of the Mosques, 
a people between Iberia and Armenia* [of the 
Cappadocians, say some.] Others believe that 
the Muscovites are descended from Meshech, 
which opinion to us seems likely. See Gen. 
X. 2. Ezek. xxvii. 13. xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3. 
xxxix. 1. 

[MESHECH, 1 Chron, 1 . 17. otherwise called 
Mash, Son of Aram, Gen. x. 23. The name is 
the same as Meshech, son of Japhet^ above ; i, e, 
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^xtrmciion^ or selection. From this toarce tl»e 
Meonians dorivtd their origin.] 

MESHELEMTAH, in»D7tt/D, peace, or joer-^ 
Jection, or retribution of the Lord: or the Lord 
is my recompenee, or my happiness ; from tzhiD 
shalom: otherwise, proverbs, or rule of the Lordi 
from mashal, to govern, and jah, 

I. MESHELEMIAfi, father of Zechariah, a 
Levite and porter of the temple, 1 Chr. ix. 21. 

II. Meshelemiah, or Meselemia, son of Ko- 
rah, and father of several sons, who were piiiards 
or porters in the temple, 1 Chron. xxvi. 2, 9. 

MESHEZABEEL, that takes away 

the flowing of God ; from mush, to take 
away, and in zub, flowing, and el, God. A 
Cbaidee word, signifying*, that God delivers, 
has delivered, or will deliver ; from IMZ; shezib, 
and el, God. Neh. iii. 4. x.22. xi.24. 

ME8HILLEMITH, MadreX/ua>Ot paci^ 

fle, perfect, or that recompenses; from 
shalam : otherwise, parafc/e, or power of death ; 
from Vuns mashal, parable, and niD muih, death. 
Father of Meshullam, and son of Iiiimer, 1 €br. 
ix. 12. 

MESHILLEMOTH, MaraA^/o)^ from 

the same root. 

I. MESHILLEMOTH, or Mosollamoth, fa- 
ther of Berachiah, 2 Chron. xxriii* 12. 

II. Meshillemoth, father of Ahasaia, Nebem. 

xi. 13. 

MESHOBAB, Kini>D, who is returned, or 
verted, from nir shub. 1 Chron. iv. ;J4. 

MESHULLAM, MsooAd^, pacific, or 

perfect, or that recompences ; from cohh sha- 
lam : otherwise, their parable, their power ; 
from mashal, and the pronoun D am, theirs. 

L MESHULLAM, or mosallam, son of Ho- 
daviah, of Benjamin. 1 Chron. ix. 7, 

II. Meshullam, sonof Sbephatiab,! Cbr. ix.8. 

III. Meshullam, sou of Abihail, 1 Chr, v. 13;, 

IV. Meshullam, son of Mesbillemith, 1 Cbr. 

IX. 12. 

V. Meshullam* descendant of Kohatb, 2 Chr, 
xxxiv. 12. 

VI. Meshullam, son of Besodeiah, Neh. iii. 6, 

VIL Meshullam, son of Berecbiah, Neh. iii. 4, 

MESHULLEMETH, T\chwo, perfection, peace, 
recompenee, parable, or dominion of death; 
from oVu; shalam, or mashal, and niO muth, 
death. Wife of Manasseh king of Judah : 
daughter of Haniz, of Jotbah. 2 Kings xxi, 19, 

IVHiiSOBAH, n03(D, station gf' the Lord; from 
IXD matzab, station, and r^jah, the Lord, other- 
wise, 2 ^ 1 X tsabah, a kid or goat* The name of 
a place 1 Chron. xi, 47, 

MESOPOTAMIA, onnreanH* Aram-naha- 
raim ; i, e* Syria of the two rivers ; from Arcm, 
^ria, and C3 »ti3 neharaim, the two rivers: 
llie Greek word Mesopotamia, also aignifias 


between two rivers; from middle, aa4 

irorajwct river. 

MIE^POTAMIA, a famous proTince, aittU 
ated between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
The Hebrews call it Aram of the rivers, be- 
cause it was first peopled by Aram, father of 
the Syrians, This country is celebrated in 
Scripture as the first dwelling of men after tbe 
deluge ; and because it gare birth to Phaleg, 
Heber, Terab, Abraham, Nabor, Sarah, Itebek.* 
ab, Rachel, Leah, the sons of Jacob, &c, Baby- 
lon was in tbe ancient Mesopotamia, till by vast 
labour and industry tbe two rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates were united in one ebaan^. Tbs 
plains of Shrnar were in this country. It wao 
often called Mesopotamia SyritB, because it was 
inhabited by the Arameans, or Syrians: and 
sometimes Padan-aram, Gen. xxviiL 2, Kc. 
O'lM nno, the plains of Aram : or Sede-aram, 
the fields of Aram ; to distinguish the fertile 
plains from the uncultivated moantains of this 
country. Balaam, sou of Beor, was of Mesopo- 
tamia. Deuf. xxiii, 4, Chushan-risbatbaim king 
of Mesopotamia, subdued the Hebrews, Judg. 
iii, 8. 

^Mesopotamia, is between Babylonia and Ara- 
bia, on the left of the Tigris, where dwell tbe 
learned of Babylon, says Strabo, lih* ii. xvii. 
and Am mien us, lih* xxiti, says Mesowttamia is 
between the streams of Tigris and Euphrates. 
Padan-aram, is by some interpreted redemp^ 
tion ; or from the Syriac, similarity, or conjunc* 
tion* Gen. xxiv. 10, Deut. xxiii. 4. Judg. hi. 8, 
1 Chron. xix. 6. Psalm lx. title. 

Mesopotamia, Josh. xxiv. 2, 3. in Hebrew is 
Oher-ha-nahar, that is, “ beyond the ritier." 
Trans-Oxiana. See Mawer-al-nahar. 

Such is the statement of Stephens, which 1 
notice, because be seems to have felt tbe force 
of the observation, that Naharaim is plural, the 
rivers, when connected with Aram ; Imt, Nakar 
is singular, the river, in Joshua, Indeed it 
seems to be unaccountable, if Aram Naharaim 
bad been the the country intended by Joshua, 
why he should have changed that name for 
another not expressing the same pecoliai^ of 
locality, but a totally difierent fact ; one country 
lying between two rivers perfectly well known, 
the other beyond a certain river, which situation 
became its appellation, and conduaes so to be. 

Arrian, lih, lii, deecribes tbe •nhabitanta of the 
Greek Mesopotamia as those who dwell in the 
midst of (rather, between) the rivere* Strobo 
informs us that Mesopotamia was dhrided ioId 
two parts, the first which be calb Mesepoiamia 
FeHx, (tbe Padan^am of S. S, I •oppose#) 
included from tbe BrooDtsiaB of Anoioio to th« 
river Chaboras: the other indudedfieoatlieCiro* 
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bofas sooth to Babylon, and was incvlta et 
per«r, uncultivated and rugg^ed.l 

Beside the country cominonly called Meso- 
wtamia in Greek, and Aram Naharaim in 
Hebrew, Harduin, Chron, Vet, Test, p, 562, 
mentions another which was in Syria between 
the rivers Marsyas and Orontes. This opinion 
is founded on what follows. First, the term 
Mesopotamia signifies simply a country lying 
between two rivers; so that this name may be 
given to any country in such a situation, what- 
ever rivers enclose it. Secondly, the title of 
Psalm lx intimates, that David burnt Mesopo^ 
tamia of Syria, and Syria of Zobah. But it is 
known that David did not make war with king 
Zobn, but to enlarge his conquests as far as the 
Euphrates, and that Syria of Zoba was beyond 
that river. Thirdly, the book of Judith says, 
ii. 24. that Holofernes went over Euphrates, 
and went through ilfeso/iotaiiita ,* and destroyed 
all the high cities. Certain it is, that this gene- 
ral came out of Assyria. Mesopotamia, proper- 
ly so called, was in obedience to Nebuchad- 
nezzar his master. He therefore passed over 
the Euphrates into the Mesopotamia of Syria 
of which we are speaking; very different from 
that known to the Greeks and Latins between 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

To chuse a side in this difficulty, we must en- 
quire whether these objections are strong 
enoughto set aside the general opinion of geo- 
graphers; who acknowledge but one Mesopo- 
Pamia, i. e. Aram- Naharaim, For if the texts 
on which the objection is founded can be ex- 

S lained, without the expedient of a second 
fesopotamia, we ought not to have recourse to 
it. As to the title of Psalm lx. it is of little au- 
thority, since the greater part of the titles of the 
Psalms have been placed there long after the 
authors composed them. Besides, it may be 
explained by saying, that David fought with 
Mesopotamia of Syria; i. e. that he conquered 
the auxiliary troops which came from Mesopo- 
tamia beyond the Epphrates, to the assistance 
of Hadarezar and the Ammonites, as expressly 
said, 2 Sam. x. 16, 19. 

As to the passage of Judith, it may be said, 
that Holofernes passed the Euphrates twice, by 
himself in person, or b^ bis obtains. The first 
time he came into Syria and Cilicia, and redu- 
ced those provinces. The second time when he 
had conquered them, he repassed the Euphra* 
tes to reduce some other people. We do not af- 
firm that be passed in bis own person through 
all Urn countries mentioned in Judith. It is 
sufficient if this was performed under bis orders, 
*od by his troops. Therefore nothing in the 
VoL. II. P4RT XIX. Edit, IV, 


two texts objected obliges us to acknowledge 
this second Mesopotamia, 

[MESS A L, a discourse, that which is solicit- 
ed, the petitioned Jor, 

A city in Asher, Josh. xix.20. xxi. 30. called 
Massal, 1 Chron. vi. 59.] 

MESSIAS, or Messiah, n»mlVIe<nTtac» Xp (m>c, 
anointed; from n'tt^D mashiach. In fGreek, 
Christos signifies the same thing. 

MESSIAH, or Messias. A title given princi- 
pally, or by way of eminence, to that sovereign 
deliverer formerly expected by the Jews, and 
expected by them to this day. They used to 
anoint kings, high-priests, and sometimes pro- 
phets. Saul, David, Solomon, and Joash, kings 
of Judah, received the royal unction. Aaron 
and his sons received the sacerdotal unction ^ 
and Elisha, the disciple of Elijah, received the 
prophetic unction, 1 Kings xix. 16. But some- 
times the phrase, to anoint tor an employment, 
signifies simply a particulnrdesignution or choice 
for such an employment. Vnle, Theodoret, on 
Isaiah xlv. 1. and Psalm cv. 15. It is said, 
2 Sam. xix. 10. “^hnf the Israelites had anointed 
Absalom to be their king,” yet it does not ap- 

E ear that he received the royal unction. Tne 
ord commanded Elijah to anoint Ilnzael to be 
king over Syria, 1 Kings xix. 15. hut we do not 
find that the prophet literally performed the 
order. His successor Elishn foretold to Hazael 
that he should reign, 2 Kings viii. 11, 12, 13, 
14. yet he gave him not the royal unction; at 
least the Scripture mentions nolhing of it; and 
probably it was not customary to give the unc- 
tion to the kings of Dainasnis. Cyrus, who 
founded the empire of the Persians, iRtid who 
set the Jews at liberty, is called, Isa. xlv. 1. the 
anointed of the Lord.” In Ezekiel, xxviii. 14. 
the name of Messiah is given to the king of 
Tyre, “ Thou art the anointed cherub that cover- 
eth.” In Ecclesiasticus xlviii. H. wo read that 
Elisha anointed kings for vengeance. He anoint- 
ed Jehu king of Israel by the hands of a pro- 
phet whom he sent, and he acquainted Hazael by 
word of month, that be should reign over Da- 
mascus and Syria. 

This is the name attributed by the Hebrews 
to that Saviour and Deliverer whom they ex- 
pected, and who was promised to them by all 
the prophets. As the holy unction was given 
to kings, priests and prophets, by describing 
the promised Saviour of the world, under the 
name of Christ, Anointed, or Messiah, it was 
sufficiently evidenced, that the qualities of king, 
prophet, and higb-priest, would eminently cen- 
ter in him; and'^tbat be should exercise them 
pot only over the Jews, but over all mankind ; 
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and particularly over those who idiould receive 
him,. as their Saviour. 

St. Peter and the other believers being as- 
sembled together, Acts iv. 27. quote from 
Psalm ii. “why did the Heathen rage, and the 
people imagine vain things ? The kings of the 
earm stood up, and the rulers were gathered 
together against the Lord, and against his 
Christ For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the 
people of Israel, were gathered together.” 

St. Luke says, iv. 18. that our Saviour enter- 
a synagogue at Nazareth, opened the book 
of the prophet Isaiah, where he read, “ The 
Spirit ot the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” 
After which he shewed them, that this propliecy 
was accomplished in his own person. St. Peter 
speaking to Cornelius the centurion, and to 
those who were with him. Acts x. 30, 87. tells 
them that the Lord had sent peace by Jesus 
Christ, whom he had anointed with the Holy 
Ghost, and with power.” St. Paul says to the 
Corinthians, 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. “ Now he which 
stablisheth us with you, in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, is God ; who hath also sealed us, 
and given the earnest of the Spirit in our heart. 

It IS not recorded, that Jesus Christ ever re- 
ceived any external, official, unction. The 
unction that the prophets and the apostles speak 
of, is the spiritual and internal unction of grace, 
and of the Holy Ghost, of which the outward 
unction, with which kings, priests, and prophets 
were anciently anointed, was but the figure and 
symbol. [Nevertheless, many have supposed, 
and I see no harm in it, that when the Spirit 
visibly descended on Jesus at his baptism, be 
then received a peculiar, solemn, and appro- 
priate unction.] Jesus Christ united in his own 
person the offices of king, prophet, and priest, 
and eminently included in himself whatever the 
law and the prophets had promised or figured, 
that was most excellent or most perfect. Chris- 
tians, his disciples and his children, enjoy, in 
some sense, the same prerogatives ; “ but ye are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; that ye should shew 
forth the praises of him that hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light,” \ Pet. 
ii. 9. But all this must be understood in a 
spiritual sense, of the grace of the Holy Ghost ; 
bis holy unction poured into our hearts. 

The name Messiah, Anointed, or Christ, was 
given to the kings, and to the high-priests of th4 
Hebrews. “ The Lord is witness against you, 
and his anointed, 1 Sam. xii. 3, 5. t. e. the Lord, 


and the king whom he has established. And 
David says in several places, “ God forbid that 
I should lay my hand on the Lord’s anointed.” 
The patriarchs and prophets are also represented 
by tlie name of Messiahs, or the Lord’s anointed. 
“ Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets 
no harm,” Psalm, cv. 15. But this name belongs 
to the Messiah by way of excellence, who was 
the object of the desire and expectation of the 
saints. Hannah the mother of Samuel plainly 
alludes to him, when at the end of her hymn, 
and in a time that there was no king in Israel, 
she says, 1 Sam. ii. 10. “ The Lord shall judge 
the ends of the earth, and he shall give strength 
unto his king, and exalt the horn of his anoint- 
ed 1 , e. the glory, the strength, the power 
of bis Christ, or Messiah. And the Psalmist, 
ii. 2. “ The kings of the earth set themselves 
against the Lord, and against his Messiah, or 
anointed. And Psal. xlv. 7. “Therefore God 
thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows.” Also, Jeremiah, Lam. 
iv. 20. “ The breath of our nostrils, the anointed 
of the Lord, was taken in their pits.” Daniel 
foretels the death of Jesus Christ under the 
name of Messiah the Lord. “ And after three 
score and two weeks shall Messiah be cut ofi’, 
but not for himself.” chap. ix. 26. Lastly, Habak- 
kuk says, iii. 13. “ Thou wentest forth for the 
salvation of thy people, even for salvation with 
thine anointed.” It would be needless to bring 
testimonies from the New Testament, to prove 
Jesus to be the Messiah, since they occur in al- 
most every line. 

The Greek word Christos, whence come 
Christ and Christian, exactly answers to the 
Hebrew Messiah, which signifies him who has 
received unction ; a king, a priest. The Greeks 
also use the term Eleimmenos, which has the 
same signification as Christos. 

The ancient Hebrews, being instructed by 
the prophets, had clear notions of the Messiah : 
but these were depraved by little and little, so 
that when Jesus appeared in Jiideea, the Jews 
entertained a false conception of the Messiah, 
expecting a temporal monarch and conqueror, 
who should remove the Roman yoke, and sub- 
ject the whole world. Hence they were scanda- 
lized at the outward appearance, the humility, 
and seeming weakness of our Saviour. The 
modern Jews, indulging still greater mistakes, 
form to themselves chimerical ideas of the 
Messiah, utterly unknown to their forefathers. 

The ancient pr^hets had foretold, that Mes^ 
siah should be God and man, exalted and 
abased, master and servant, priest and victim. 
Prince and subject, involved in death yet victor 

over 
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over death, rich and poor : a kinff, a conqueror, 
glorious ; a man of griefs, exposed to infirmitios, 
unknown, in a state of abjection and humiliation. 
AH these contrarieties were to be reconciled in 
the person of the Messiah : as they really were 
in the person of Jesus. It was known that the 
Messiah was to be bom (1) of a Virgin, (2) of 
the tribe of Judah, (3) of the race of David, (4) 
in the village of Bethlehem. That he was to 
continue for ever, that his coming was to be 
concealed, that he was the great Prophet pro- 
mised in the law, that he was both the son and 
Lord of David, that he was to perform great 
miracles, that he should restore all things, that 
he should die and rise a^in, that Elias should 
be the forerunner of his appearance, that a 
proof of his verity should be, tne cure of lepers, 
life restored to the dead, and the gospel preach- 
ed to the poor. That he should not destroy the 
law, but should perfect and fulfil it; that he 
should be a stone of offence, and a stumbling- 
block, against which naany should bruise them- 
selves; that he should suffer infinite oppositions 
aud coutradictions ; that from his time idolatry 
and impiety should be banished, and that 
distant people should submit themselves to his 
authority. 

When Jesus appeared in Judaea, these no- 
tions were common among the Jews. Our 
Saviour appeals even to themselves, and asks, 
if these are not the characters of the Messiah ? 
and, if they do not see their completion in him- 
self? The evangelists take care to put the Jews 
ill mind of them, proving hereby, that Jesus is 
the Christ whom they expected. They quote 
the prophecies to them, which then were ac- 
knowleaged to belong to the Messiah, though 
they have been controverted by the Jews since. 
It may be seen in the early fathers of the church, 
and in the most ancient Jewish authors, that in 
the beginning of Christianity, they did not call 
in douDt several prophecies, which their fore- 
fathers understood of the Messiah, But in 
after ages they began to deny, that the passages 
we quote against them, should be understood of 
the Messiah, endeavouring to defend themselves 
from arguments out of their own scriptures. 
After this they fell into new schemes, and new 
notions concerning the Messiah, 

Some of them, as the famous Hillel, who 
lived, according to the Jews, before Christ, 
maintain that the Messiah was already come in 
the person of king Hezekiah. Others, that the 
belief of the coming of the Messiah is no article 
of faith, and he that denies this doctrine makes 
but a small breach in the law ; he only lops off 
a Wnch from the tree, without hurting the 
POOL This was aflirmed by Joseph Albo the 


Jew, in a conference held in Spain, in the pre- 
sence of Pope Benedict Xlll. Buxtorf says, 
Synag, Judg, cap, 36, that the greater nkrt of 
the modern Rabbins believe, that the Messiah 
has been come, a good while, but keeps himself 
concealed in some part of the world or other, 
and will not manifest himself, because of the 
sins of the Jews. Jarchi affirms, that the He- 
brews believed the Messiah was born on the 
day of the last destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. Some assign him the terrestrial para- 
dise for his habitation, others the city of Rome, 
where according to the Talmudists, he keeps 
himself concealed among the leprous and inhrin, 
at the gate of the city, expecting Elias to come 
to manifest him. 

A great number believe he is not yet come ; 
but they are strangely divided about the time 
aud circumstances of his coming. Some expect 
him at the end of six thousand years, ^hey 
suppose Jesus Christ to be born A. M. 3761. 
Aaa to this number 1800, it will make 5561, 
consequently they have 430 years to expect 
still. Kimchi,Swho lived in the twelfth century, 
was of opinion, that the coming of the Messiah 
was very near. David, the grandson of Maimo- 
nides, was advised with in this matter; Maimo- 
nides himself had been consulted about it ; but 
neither of them could say any thing to the pur- 
pose. Maimonides pretended to have received 
eertain prophecies from his ancestors, importing 
that the gift of prophecy should be restored to 
Israel, after the same number of years from the 
time of Baalam, as had passed from the begin- 
ning of the world to Baalara’s time. According 
to him Baalam prophecied A. M. 2488. If wo 
double this number, we find the restoration of 
the gift of prcmbecy should be A. M. 4976, i. e. 
A. D. 1316. But this conclusion has been found 
false. Some have fixed the end of their mis- 
fortunes to A. D. 1492: others to A. D. 16.98, 
others to A. D. 1600, others yet later. Last of all, 
tired out with these uncerlaiiUies, they have 
pronounced an anathema against any, who shall 
pretend to calculate the time of the coming of 
the Messiah. Gemarr, Tit. Sanhedr. cap, xi. 

To reconcile those prophecies which seem to 
oppose each other, some have had recourse to 
an hypothesis of two Messiahs, one in a state 

of humiliation, poverty and sufferings ; the 

other in splendor, glory, and magnificence ; but 
both of them to be mere men. The first is to 
proceedfrom the tribe of Joseph, and the family of 
Ephraim : his father is to be called Huziel, and 
himself Nehemiab. He is to appear at the bead 
of an army, composed of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, of Benjamin, and part of Gad : 
be shall make war with the Edomites, (thus 
X 2 they 
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Hiey call the Christiana and the Romans, whose 
empire they are to destroy) and bring back the 
dews in triumph to Jerusalem. 

The second Messiah is to be of the race of 
David, is to bring the first Messiah to life again, 
to assemble all Israel, to raise those that are 
dead, to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, and 
to rule over the whole world. He is to marry 
several wives, and to have many children, who 
are to succeed him after his death ; for he is to 
die like other men. On this subject vide two 
dissertations of F. Charles Josepfi Imbonatus, 
at the end of tom, v. of the Bibliotheca Rabbi-- 
vicay concerning the coming of the Messiah ; 
also what Dartolocci has gathered in tom, i. 
of his Bibliotheca Rabbimca; and Basnage’s 
History of the Jews, tom, iv. 

Jesus Christ gave warning to his disciples, 
that false prophets and false Messiahs should 
arise ; Mark xiii. 22 — that they should perform 
signs and wonders, by which even the elect 
themselves would be in danger. The event has 
verified his prediction. Every age among the 
Jews has produced false prophets, and false 
Christs, who have succeeded in deceiving many 
of that nation. One appeared even in the age 
of Christ himself; 1 mean Simon Mugus, who 
reported at Samaria that he was the great Power 
o/ God, Acts viii. 9, In the following century 
oarchochebas by his impostures drew the most 
terrible persecution on the Jews that they had 
ever sunered. See Barchochebas, Adrian, 
Akiba and Jerusalem. 

About A. D. 434, there appeared in the isle 
of Candia a false Messiah called Moses, who 
pretended to be the ancient Legislator of the 
Jews, descended from heaven to procure a 
glorious deliverance for the Jews of that island, 
by making them pass over the sea, into the 
Land of Promise, Socrat. Hist, Eccles. lib, ii. 
cap, 38. The Jews of Candia w ere fools enough 
to be persuaded by him; many of them jumped 
into the sea, in expectation that it would open 
to give tliem a safe passage. A great muiiber 
were drowned, and the rest got out again as 
w'ell as they could ; the impostor was sought for 
to be punished, but he disappeared. 

A. D. 530, there appeared in Palestine a false 
Messiah called Julian ; he gave himself out to 
be a conqueror, and assured his followers, that 
he would deliver them from the oppression of 
the Christians, by force of arms. Misled by 
such promises, the Jews took arms, and killed 
many Christians. But the emperor Justinian 
sending troops, Julian was taken and executed, 
and his party dispersed. 

A. D. 714, a Jew called Serenus, nretended 
to the Spanish Jews, that he woulu conduct 


th^m to Palestine, and set up his empire there# 
Several believed in this new Messiah, forsook 
their country and their business, and began to 
follow him. But they soon found him to be a 
cheat, and had time enough to repent of their 
credulity, Marca, Hist, de Bearn, lib, ii. 

The twelfth century was very fruitful in this 
kind of imposture. One appeared in France, 
who brought on hia followers a severe rebuke 
from king Louis le Jeune ; he was taken and 
ut to death, but his name and country are not 
nown. He appeared about A. D. 1137. The 
year following another started up in Persia ; bis 
army was numerous, and hardy enough to oflfer 
battle to the king of Persia. That prince chose 
rather to compel the Jews in his dominions, to 
oblige this man to lay down his arms; the false 
Messiah answered, that the present success of 
his undertaking was a warrant to him of the 
future, and that they had nothing to fear. How- 
ever, at last he promised to quit his arms, if 
he might be reimbursed the charges he had 
been at in preparing for war. The king com- 
plied With this proposal, but no sooner was his 
army dismissed, but the king forced the Jews 
to repay him, what he had paid the impostor, 
Maiinon. Epist, de Australi Regione, apud 
Vorstium, Not. in Zemath, Solomon Ben-virga 
Scherer Jnda, p. 169. 

In the same century were seen no fewer than 
seven or eight false Messiahs, not only in Spain,, 
but in Arabia, in Persia, in Moravia. The Mo- 
ravian was said to have the secret of making 
himself invisible when he pleased, and to charm 
the eyes of those who followed him. Another, 
called David Al-roi, was a conjurer, who by 
some false miracles deceived a great number 
of Jews, whom be persuaded to take arms. The 
king, amazed at the rapidity of his conquests, 
and at the multitude of his followers, ordered 
him to appear at court, with a promise of sub- 
mitting to him, if be could prove himself to be 
the true Messiah, David attended on the king, 
was put in prison, but he came out again ; was 
pursued, but be disappeared: his voice was 
heard, but nothing was seen of him. The king 
marched at the bead of his army in hopes to 
catch him, and arrived at the banks of the river 
Goran, M'liere be heard him cry out, O Fools ! 
but he was not seen. A moment afterwards he 
was observed dividing the waters of the river 
with his cloak, when he passed over. The 
army followed him, but he was no more to be 
found. The king then wrote to the Jews in his 
dominions, to ddiver up David to him, on pe- 
nally of all being massacred without quarter. 
Zaccheus, the head of the captivity, wrote to 
the impostor to deliver himself up and save the 

nation. 
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nation, but he made a jest of this. However, 
at last, the father-in-law of David, gained over 
by a g^cat sum of money, tempted him into his 
power, made him drunk, and cut off bis head. 

James Zieglern, w'ho died A. D. 1559, loudly 
proclaimed tne coming of the Messiah. He 
maintained that he had been born fourteen 
years, and that he had seen him at Strasbur^. 
He kept a sword and n sceptre to put into his 
hands, as soon as he should arrive at an age 
proper for fighting. Then he should pull down 
Antichrist, and the Turkish empire; sliould ex- 
tend his monarchy to the utmost limits of the 
worhi, should assemble a council at Constance, 
which would hold for twelve years, and in which 
all dis|)utes about religion should be finally 
determined. But the Messiah did not appear, 
and this imposture was manifest. Another 
visionary called Philip Zieglern arose in Hol- 
land, A. D. 1()24, and promised a whom 

he had seen, and who only waited for the con- 
version ot tlie hearts of the Jews, in order to 
manifest himself. 

All these impostures, with their total failure, 
have not been able to cure the Jews of their 
M'lnmsical notions, concerning the Messiah 
whom they expect. One of their nation, born 
at Aleppo, called Zabafai Tzevi, attempted 
about A. D. !()()() to be received as the Messiah. 
He had concerted this design very early, and 
learned whatever might be necessary to (lie 
better acting of bis part. He preached in the 
fields Iwforc tfie Turks, who only derided him ; 
but bis disciples were iii great admirntiori of 
bun. He bragged that he could raise himself 
above the clouds, as Isaiah had foretold, xiv. 14. 
Aiul having asked his disciples if they had not 
seen inm do it, he reproached the blindness of 
those who bad sincerity enough not to affirm it. 
He was summoned before the beads of the 
synagogue at Smyrna, where he then resideil, 
and was condemned to death ; but no one w ould 
execute this sentence: so that they were con- 
tented to banish him. 

Tzevi was three times married, but did not 
consummate his marriage. Having gone tiirougli 
Greece, be came to Alexandria, and thence to 
Gaza, w’hcre he found a .Jew called Natlian-Le- 
vi, or Benjamin, whom be persuaded to act the 
part of the prophet Elias, who was to precede 
the Messiah, They came to Jerusalem. Nathan 
declared Tzevi to be him whom they expected. 
Part of the Jews of the country were seduced 
into (he cheat, but the wiser sort opposed him, 
and excommunicated him. He withdrew to 
Constautiuople, and thence to Smyrna, wliilber 
Nathaii-Levi sent four ambassadors to him, who 
acknowledged him for the Messiah, This ein- 
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bassy imposed on the people, and even on some 
of the doctors; they ow'iied him as a king, and 
brought him presents, that he might support 
his royal dignity. Those of better iinderslaiid- 
ing remonstrated in vain. They even pronoun- 
ced two sentences of death against him, but he 
was not concerned at it, because be knew they 
dared not put them in execution. He w'aited 
on the Cadi of Smyrna, and put himself under 
Ins protection. The whole discourse of the pub- 
lic was of Tzevi ; lie had a throne set up for liinv- 
sclf, and another for bis spouse, lie called 
himself The Kintf of the Kings ^Israel, and 
Joseph Tzevi Ins hvoxhvv The ]iing of the Kings 
^‘Judali. He caused the name of the Ottoman 
emperor to be erased out of the liturgy, and 
substituted bis own. Before he began the con- 
quest of the empire, be distributed the offices 
and einployincnts among Ins favourites. 

He departed for Constantinople. The Grand 
Seignior being informed of it, ordered bis vizier 
to seize him, to put him in prison, and give him 
the bastonndo^ I'bey Innt lipid of him, and 
asked him, why be assumed the title of king? 
He answered, the Jews had compelled him. 
The vizier ordeK d him to prison at the Darda- 
nelles. The Jews thought it was for want of 
power to hurt him tliat Tzevi was spared. 1’hey 
corrupted tlie governor by great presents, so 
that even in bis prison the impostor was enter- 
tained with all possible honours. At length tbe 
Grand Seignior caiised Tzevi to be brought to 
Adrianople, and ordered him to be run tbrougli 
with a sword, to try if be was invulnerable : but 
Tzevi chose rather to turn Mahometan, than thus 
to suH'er death : and siicli was the conclusion 
of this famous transaction. Basnage Hist, 
tom, iii. lib, v. vap. 18. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. The notion of a we- 
tempsgehoslsy or transmigration of the soul from 
one body to another, whatever modern Jews 
may say, is not taught, either in the Old or New 
Testament. On the contrary, it appears by tbe 
law, by the prophets, and by the apostles, that 
tbe souls of men after their death are in a fixed 
slate, and havi* no longer any concern with this 
present life. The Jews quote the passage, 
Job xxYiii. 29, 30. to support their opinion 
concerning the metempsychosis, “ Lo all these 
things worketli God oftentimes (Heb. tteiceand 
thrive) with man. To bring back bis soul from 
the pit, to be enliglileiied with the light of the 
living.” As if Elihu alluded to a threefold 
revolution, or meant a threefold return of the 
soul to a body. But tbe true sense of this pas- 
sage is, that God preserves tbe man who puts 
liis confidence in him, three times, i. e, reneatf 
ediy — many times. There is great probability 

that 
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tliat the Jews imbibed this notion, during their 
long captivity at Babylon ; or from their inter- 
course with the Greeks, who themselves had 
borrowed it from the Orientals. 

At the time of Jesus Christ this opinion was 
common among the Jews: whence they say, 
some thought Jesus to be John the Baptist, 
others Elias, others Jeremiah, or one of the old 
prophets, Matth. xvi. 14. And when Herod the 
Tetrarch heard reports of the miracles of Jesus, 
he said, that John the Baptist, whom he had be- 
headed, was risen again. Josephus and Philo, 
speak of the metempsychosis as an opinion com- 
mon in their nation. The Pharisees Jield, ac- 
cording to Josephus, Antiq. lib* xviii. cap* 2. 
de Belloy lib. ii. cap* 12. that the souls of good 
men might easily return into other bodies, after 
the death of those which they had forsaken. He 
says also, de Bello^ lib. vii. cap* 25, that the 
souls of wicked men sometimes enter into the bo- 
dies of living men, which they possess and tor- 
ment. Philo says, de Somniis, p. 586, et de 
Gigantibus, p. 285, that the souls which de- 
scend out of the air into the bodies which they 
animate, return again into the air after the deatii 
of those bodies ; that some of them retain a great 
abhorrence for matter, and dread to be again 
plunged into bodies; but that others return with 
good will, and natural desire, to renewed life. 

The Jewish doctors who treat of the transmi- 
gration^ wrap It up in obscure and mysterious 
terms. R. Isaac Lonen, de Revolution* Anim. 
cap* 4. Cabbalce denudatev, par. iii. p. 258. They 
believe that God has determined for all souls a 
ccitain degree of perfection, to which they can- 
not attain in the course of one life only. They 
therefore return several times upon the earth, 
and animate several bodies successively, that 
they may fulfil all righteousness ; and practice 
all the commandments, negative and affirmative, 
without which they cannot arrive at the state 
which God intends for them. Whence is it, say 
they, that some people die in the prime of their 
youth ? It is because they have already acquir- 
ed their degree of perfection, and have nothing 
remaining to be done in a frail and mortal body. 
Others, like Moses, die with reluctance, because 
they have not accomplished all their duties. 
Others, like Daniel, die with satisfaction, and 
even desire death, because nothing remains for 
them to do in this world. 

They say, the metempsychosis, or revolution 
of souls, is after two manners. The first when 
a soul enters a body already animated. Thus 
it was that Herod the Tetrarch imagined, that 
the soul of John the Baptist, whom he bad 
caused to be beheaded a little before, was en- 
tered into the body of Jesus Christ, in order to 


work miracles. Souls enter into bodies already 
animated, to acquire some new degree of per- 
fection, or to assist that soul already in the body, 
ill the works which God req^uires of it. They 
say, for example, that the soul of Moses is to be 
united to that of the Messiah, &c. 

The second manner of transmigration, say 
they, is, when a soul enters into a body newly 
formed, either to expiate some crime it had com- 
mitted in another body, or to acquire a greater 
degree of sanctity. The Jews think this revo- 
lution is performed at least three or four times. 
They even extend this transmigration to brute 
beasts, and to inanimate things; and the num- 
ber 18 not small that maintains this opinion. The 
most famous of the Jewish doctors hold it, and 
pretend that Pythagoras, Plato, Virgil, and the 
ancient philosophers who espoused it, derived it 
from the writings of the prophets. 

This notion is very ancient in the East. The 
Chinese teach, that Xekiah an Indian philoso- 
pher, born about a thousand years before Jesus 
Christ, was the first promulgator of this doc- 
trine in the Indies, whence it spread into China, 
A. D. 65. They pretend, that Xekiah was 
born eight thousand times, and that his last 
birth was in the form of a white elephant. On 
this principle the Indians and Chinese are so lit- 
tle scrupulous of putting themselves to death, 
and killing their children, when they find a dif- 
ficulty in maintaining them. It is related that a 
king of this country having had the small-pox, 
anu seeing his face much disfigured, could not 
endure to live under such a frightful form, but 
ordered his brother’s son to cut his throat, who 
was afterwards burned. The story of the In- 
dian philosopher Calanus is well known, who 
burned himself in the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

The Indians look on death with indifference, 
being fully persuaded of the metempsychosis. 
This opinion has produced in the East a great 
number of impostors and false Messiahs, who 
pretended to be animated by the souls of Adam, 
or of Moses. For example, Akem-Ben-Asha, 
a famous impostor, who appeared in the year 
162 of the Hegira, and affirmed, that after the 
death of Adam, God appeared to men under the 
shape of several prophets, and other great men, 
till be took a human figure in the person of Abu- 
Moslem, prince of Korasan ; after whose death 
the Deity bad passed and descended into bis 
own person. From the same source those fana- 
tics proceeded, who gave divine honours to 
Abon-Giasar-Almansor, the second calif of the 
race of the Abassides ; into whom they pretend- 
ed that the soul of Mahomet, or of some ancient 
prophet, had passed. Hence they abstain from 

killing 
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kilHog any living creature, for fear of violating 
the soul of their father, or of some near relation, 
inhabiting those animals. They do not so much 
as defend themselves against wild beasts ; and 
they charitably redeem animals out of the hands 
of > strangers, who are about to kill them. Sec 
Soul and Resurrection* 

METHUSAEL, who demands his 

death ; from shelah, to demand^ and niD 

mvthy death, and the pronoun i o, his : other- 
wise, death in his hell, or grave ; from 
sheol, hell, or the tomb ; otherwise, man that 
demands ; from methim, man, and 

shala, to demand* X Dangerous to God : i. e. 
extremely painful to his mother, at his birth.J 
Son of Mehujael; of the race of Cain. Gen. iv. 18. 

METHUSELAH, n!?i:nnD, he has sent his 
df^atk ; from mO muth, death, and shalach : 
otherwise, the arms of his death ; from muth, 
deatht and shalac or shelec, according to differ- 
ent readings, and the pronoun ^ o, his: other- 
wise, according to the Hebrew and Syriac, 
spoil of his death : otherwise, man that de- 
mands ; from meth, mortal man, and shaal, to 
demand. X^xtension further extended ; i, e. of 
the family : possibly, also, as some think, refer- 
ring to his extended Iife.1 
METHUSELAH, son of Enoch, Gen. v, 21, 
22: was born A. M. 687 : He begat Lamecli 
A. M. 874, and died A. M. 1656, aged nine hun- 
dred sixty-nine years ; the greatest age attain- 
ed by any mortal man. This year, A. M. 1656, 
was the year of the deluge, 

Jerom in his Hebraical questions on Genesis, 
mentions a famous question that used to be de- 
bated, which is, that Methuselah, according to 
the LXX. must have lived fourteen years after 
the deluge ; or according to other copies, he 
died SIX years before the deluge : in which, 
both accounts vary from the Hebrew text, which 
says he died the very year of the deluge. Thus 
the Seventy read — Methuselah being a hundred 
and sixty-seven years old begat Lantech, after 
which he lived yet eight hundred and tiro yearsy 
(or according to other copies seven hundred 
fourscore and two years) and the whole number 
o/’ his years was nine hundred sixty-nine years* 
Sut if Lamech was born in the year of Methuse- 
lah 167, and if he begat Noah at the age of 188 
years, which was the 855th year of Methuselah, 
the deluge happening in Uie 600th year of 
Noah, as the Scripture affirms, that is, in the 
year of Methuselah 955, it must follow that the 
year of the deluge was 14 years before the death 
of Methuselah* But we may admit, that the 
copies of the Septuagint have been injured in 
this place. 

The Rabbins pretend that Methuselah was 


a very learned roan, that he was a hundred 
years at the school of his father Enoch, that he 
wrote several works, and three hundred and 
thirty proverbs or parables. Eupolemiis in 
Eusebius, Preeparai* lib* ix. cap, 17* acquaints 
us, that Methuselah, by the ministry of angels, 
learned all kinds of knowledge. Solomon Jar- 
chi thinks he died seven days before the de- 
luge, that his sou Noah might have time to la- 
ment him; and the book of Jalkut says, that 
then a voice was heard from heaven, as if the 
angels themselves bewailed the death of Me- 
thuselah* 

METRETA ; a sort of measure, very nearly 
the same as the Bath of the Hebrews. John 
says, ii. 6. that at the marriage of Cana, there 
were six large urns, or stone water pots, con- 
taining about two or three ffrkins (jjierpfrrd^) a 
piece; which Christ changed into excellent 
wine. [Comp. Dr. E. D. Clarke’s Travels, VoL 
II* ». 445 ] 

MEUZAL, bnno, Moo6nX» that goes out, or 
^ocs away ; from azal* [Eng. Trans. “ go- 
ing to and fro i* £zek. xxvii. 19. pn pi Vtino/J 

MEUZAL, or Mosel, a city whose situation 
is unknown. The Hebrew of Ezekiel may be 
translated as the Vulgate, Dan et Oraecia et 
Mosel ; or Dan and Javan of Ozel or Usal* 
Bochart, Phaleg. lib. ii. cap* 22. thinks that 
hy Javan of Ozel or Uzal, are meant the des- 
cendants of Javan, whose habitation was at 
I/^snl, a city of Arabia. Instead of Javan the 
LXX. read Jairt, wine ; also Asel or Asael, and 
not Mosel* The Syriac has Dan and Javan of 
Uzel; the Arabic, they brought to your fairs 
wine oj' AiL The Chaldee, Dan and Javan 
brought you merchandizes in troops, &c. 1 

suspect some alteration in this passage. Dan 
ami Javan are too far distant from each other, 
to be thus brought together. 

MEZAHAB, Mejoa^, who is gilded; 

from 3nT zahab, gold : or waters yielding gold; 
from mi, waters, and nnr zahab, gold : other, 
wise, what is gold ; from the conjunction mi, 
what is, and nriT zahab, gold* Mother of Ma- 
tred, Gen. xxxvi. 39. 

MEZUZOl’H. This name the Jews give to 
certain pieces of parchment, which tney fix 
on the doorposts of their houses; taking lite- 
rally what Moses orders, Deut. vi. 9, 11, 18. 
Thou sbalt never forget the laws of thy (tod, 
but tho^i shall write them on the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates* They pretend, tnat to 
avoid making themselves ridiculous, by writing 
the commandments of God without their doors, 
or rather to avoid exposing them to propha- 
nation, they ou^ht to write tnem on parchment, 
and to enclose it. Therefore they write these 

words 
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words on a square piece of parchment prepared 
on purpose, with a particular ink, and a square 
kind of character, Dout. vi. 4, — 9, “ Hear, 

O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” &c. 
Then leave a little space, and afterwards 

go on, to Dent. xi. 13. “ And it shall come to 

pass, if thou shall hearken dili|Tently to iny 
commandments,” &c. ns far as, “ thou shaft 
write them upon the door-posts of thy house.” 

After this they roll up the parchment, 

put it into a case, and write on it wdiich 

is one of the names of God ; they attach it to 
the doors of their hoiisec, and chambers, to the 
knocker of the door on the niyht side, and as 
often as they pas-;;, they touch it in this place 
with their finger, which they afterwards kiss. 
The Hebrew rnezvzn propel ly signifies a door- 
post of a house ; but is a name also given to this 
roll of parchment. Leo of Modena, f>rcmo?«?V.v 
of the Jews^ Part i. cap. 2. Vide Plate of Phy- 
lacteries, and Fragment, No. CCXXXIV. 

MIAMIN, Mfcjuo', who is dextrous^ or 
the right hand ; from jamin : otherwise, 
that prepares waters ; from >D mi, waters, and 
p min, preparation. Son of Parosh, of the 
race of the priests ; one who divorced his 
strange wife. Ezr. x. 25. 

Ml BHAR, “in3D, elected, or election, or yovth; 
from “103 hachar, to choose, &c. Son of Hag- 
geri, a valiant man of David s army, 1 Chron. 
xi. 38. 

MIBSAM, attOD, that perfumes ; from CDiiO 
beshem : otherwise, icho confounds them ; from 
bosh, to confound, or put to shame, and the 
pronoun O am, them. 

I. MIBSAM, or Mahsam, son of Isliinael, 
Gen. XXV. 13. 

II. Mibsam, son of Shallum, 1 Chron. iv. 25. 

MIBZAR, “I3DD, which is defended, 

or fortified : or that cuts, or has a vintage; 
from “I2D batzar, bitzvr, or hitser, according to 
different readings. He succeeded Tallinn in 
the principality of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 42. 

MICAH, to>D, poor, humble ; from ma- 
cac: otherwise, who strikes, or is struck, from 
033 nacah : otherwise, ivho is there / from the 
conjunction ml, and 03 co,here. there: or, 
waters here ; from >D mi, waters, and 03 co, here. 

MICAH, son of Zichri, and father of Matta- 
niah, 1 Chron. ix. 15 

U. Micah, n3»D, Micha, or Michas^ son of 
Meribbaal, t, e» Mephibosheth, 2 Sam. ix. 6, 12. 
Micha^s sons were Pithon, Melech, Tarea, and 
Abaz, 1 Chron. vii 1.34, 35. 

III. father ofAchbor, 2 Kings xxii. 12. 

IV. Micah, of Reuben; son of Joel,l Chr. v 5. 

V. Micah, son ofUzziel, 1 Chron. xxiii. 20. 
yi. Micah, the Morasthite, or of Mpresa, a 


village near Eleutheropolis, in the south of 
Judah, is the seventh in order of the twelve 
lesser prophets. He prophesied under Jotham, 
Ahaz, and* Hezekiah, kings of Judah, about fifty 
years : from about A. M. 3245, or the beginning 
the reign o/' Jonathan, to A. M. 3306, or the 
fast year of llezekial). This prophet w as nearly 
contemporary with Isaiah, and has some ex- 
pressions in common with him ; compare Isaiah 
ii. 2. with Micah iv. 1. and Isaiah xli. 15, with 
Micah iv. 1.3. 

The prophecy of Micah contains hut seven 
chapters. He first foretels the calamities of 
Samaria ; ofterw’ards he prophesies against Ju- 
dah ; then he exclaims against the iniquities of 
Samaria; he foretels the captivity or the ten 
tribes, and their return. Tlie third chapter 
contains a pathetic invective against the jiririces 
of the bouse of Jacob, and the judges of the 
house of Israel ; which in my opinion is levelled 
against the chiefs of the kingdom of Judah, the 
judges, the magistrates, the priests, the false 
prophets, &c. We are informed by Jeremiah, 
XX vi. 18, 19, &c. that this prophecy was pro- 
nounced in the time of Hezekiah, and that in 
the days of Jehoiakiin it protected Jeremiah 
from death, who prophesied much the same 
things against Jerusalem as Micah had done. 

After llicsc terrible denunciations, Micah 
speaks of the reign of the Messiah. And as 
the peaceable times which succeeded the return 
from the Babylonish captivity, and which pre- 
figured the reign of the Messiah, were dis- 
turbed by a tempest of short continuance ; Mi- 
cah foretold it in a manner, which agrees very 
well with what Ezekiel says, of the war of Gog 
against the saints, and which w^e think had re- 
lation to the reign of Cambyses, or the war of 
Holofenies. Micah speaks particularly of the 
birth of the Messiah v. 2, 3, &c. at Bethlehem, 
whose dominion was to extend over the earth. 

The two last chapters of Micah contain a 
long invective against the iniquities of Samaria ; 
then he foretels the fall of Babylon, the re-es- 
tahlishment of Israel, their happiness, &lc, and 
this in such lofty terms, as chiefly agree with 
the state of the Christian church. 

Jerom, Ep. 37. says, that Micah was buried 
at Morasthi ; and Sozomen, lib. vii. cap. 29. 
Hist. Eccl. says, that his tomb was revealed to 
Zebeniius, bishop of Eleutheropolis, in the reign 
of Theodosius the Great. He calls the place of 
his burial Beretsate, which is probably tne same 
as Morasthi, ten furlongs from Eleutheropolis. 
The author of the Life and Death of the Pro- 
phets, printed under the name of Epiphanius, 
pretends that Micah was thrown headlong, and 
put to death by Jehorum^ son of Ahab, because 

he 
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lie could not bear his freedom in reproying his 
yicesL Bot this author, as seyeral others, has 
confounded Mieah the Marastkite^ with Mu 
caiaht son of Imlahf who lived in the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, under the rei^ of Ahab. The 
spurious Dorotheus says, that Micah was buried 
in the burying place of the Anakim, whose 
habitation had been at Hebron. 

MICAH, M^a/ac* who M like to God f 

VII. Micah, or MAchaihuy of Ephraim, son 
of a rich widow, who became an occasion of 
felling to Israel, Judges xvii. xviii. The mo- 
ther of Micah had laid by a reserve of eleven 
hundred shekels, about £125 10s. This money 
being missing, she was in a great passion about 
it, and utter^ heavy imprecations against the 
thief. Whether Micah had taken it himself, 
or whether he recovered it from somebody who 
had taken it, he comes and tells his mother 
that it was in his custody. The mother re- 
ained her temper, and blessing her son for 
is diligence, told him it was dedicated to God, 
that she would have an ephod made with it, 
for priestly habit) and images of metal : for a 
domestic chapel. He made one of his own 
sons priest ; and afterwards a young Levite. 

It IS believed this happened in the interval, 
after the death of Joshua, and the elders that 
succeeded him, till Othniel judged Israel. Dur- 
ing this time the tribe of Dan being streighten- 
e<r in their inheritance, sent six hundred men 
to seek a more convenient settlement. They 
passed by Micah* a house, on the mountains of 
Ephraim, and desired (he Levite who resided 
there, to enquire of the Lord about the success 
of their expedition. He answered them, that 
the Lord would prosper their undertaking. 

They came a second time to the house of 
Micah; and having persuaded the priest to 
their party, they took away the ephody and the 
graven images. Micah ran after them, crying 
out, but they threatened him, and obliged him 
to retire. 

Having taken Laish, they there set up the 
idol purloined from Micahy and appointed for 
their priest, Jonathan, son of Gershom, son of 
Moses. This idol continued here all the time 
the house of God was at Shilo, and to the cap. 
tivity of the country ; or, according to another 
version of the Hebrew, to the deliverance of 
the country. Some understand it of the de- 
liverance of the country by Samuel ; others, of 
the captivity of the ten tribes by the kings of 
Assyria, Sdmanasar, and Tiglath-pilesser. Dur- 

Laiahy otherwise 
ciuled DaUf was a place of idolatry and super- 
atition ; warsbipping either the Teraphim of 
Micahy or the ^Iden calves of Jeroboam^ 

Vou U. Paet XIX. Edit. IV. 


MICAIAH, ns^D, Miyiiiac» from the same. 

L MICAIAH, mother of Abijah, king of Ju- 
dah. See Maaohah. 

II. Micaiah, or Mickaiahy son of Im- 
lah, of Ephraim, a prophet of the Lord. It is 
thought to have been Micaiahy though Scrip- 
ture does not mention his name, who directs 
one of bis associates to strike him, and to wound 
him, which the other refusing, Micaiah told 
him, a lion should meet and Kill him, which 
happened accordingly. Micaiah meeting ano- 
ther, desired the same thing, which he perform- 
ed. Thus the prophet being dislignred, threw 
dust in his faoe, and went to meet King Ahab: 
complaining that being charged with a prisoner, 
he had escaped, but his ransom was required of 
him. The king gave sentence against him. — 
At which the prophet wiping the dust off his 
face, and discovering himsnf to Ahab, said, 
“ J ust so says the Lord to thee. Because thou 
hast let go a man deserving of death, thy life 
shall answer for his life, and thy people for his 
people.” He spoke of Ben-hndad king of Syria, 
whom Ahab hi/^ suffered to escape, when he 
was in his power. 1 Kings xx. 36. 

About three years after, when Ahab made 
war against Ben-hadad king of Syria, he in- 
vited Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to accompany 
him, 1 Kings, xxii. J^oshapbat, who was then 
at Samaria, consented, but uesired that a pro- 
phet of the Lord might be consulted abont tneir 
success. For he would not rely on the pro- 
phets of Baal, who bad assured Ahab of 
victory. They brought Micaiahy son of liii- 
lah before the kings, and instructed him by the 
way, to conform bis sentiments to those of the 
other prophets. Ahab having asked him, whe- 
ther they should march against Kamoth Gilead, 
or no? Micaiah answered, March on and pros- 
per, the Lord shall deliver it into thy bands. 
The king replied, I adjure thee in the name of 
the Lord to answer onfy according to the truth. 
Then Micaiah says to him with a more serious 
countenance ; I saw all Israel dispersed upon 
the mountains, like sheep that have no shep- 
herd : and the Lord said, they have no captain, 
let every one return in peace to his own house. 

Micaiah added an apologue, or parable, ^ I 
saw the Lord sitting on bis throne, amid the 
heavenly host. And the Lord said, Who shall 
seduce Ahab, king of Israel, to march against 
Ramotb-Gilead, that be may die there i One 
answered one thing, and another, another. Then 
an evil spirit stepped forth and said, I will se- 
duce Ahab, by putting a lie into the mouth of 
ail bis prophets. The Lord said to him, Go, 
and thou snalt succeed. Now has the Lord pot 
a lying spirit in the mouth of all tby prophets, 
y and 
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mud bm PMiwd venleiioe ttgahwl tbee.** At thii 
4iae ZedekMh, ma of CmMumob, stepped up 
to Micaiah, aod gore him u blow on the face, 
oajring^ wbM wm went tbe Spirit of the Lord 
frM loe to onto tbeef To whom ATteo- 

taj^ feoliod. That thou shalt eee, when tbou 
ebak akalk from chamber to chamber to hide 
thyarif.’* Then Ahab said to bis people, Take 
Aftcotah and carry him to Amon tbe governor 
of Samaria, and let him be fed with the bread 
of grief, and water of affliction, till I return in 
peim. tzyoi f nV on^, bread and water in 
a little quantity. See 2 Chron. xviii. 26. where 
ieron translates, Date ei panig modicum^ et 
aqua pauxillutn. Comp. Isaiah, xxx. 20.) M- 
^aiah answered, If thou return at all in peace, 
the Lord has not spoken by me.’* The event 
justified his prediction. We hear no more of 
MiccAah son of Imlah. 

111. MiCAiAH^son of Gemariah, informed tbe 
princes of Judah, that Baruch had read the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah in the temple, before all the 
people. Jer. xxxvi. 11. 

MICHAEL, who is like to God 9 From 
the conjunction *D mt, who, and ro co, the same, 
or likSf and e/, God: otherwise, humility ^ 
poorness of God ; from macact poverty ^ and 
nSJ naoaht to strike^ and jah, the Lord. 

I. MICHAEL. It is believed that Michael 
is head of the heavenly host, as Lucifer is 
head of the infernal crew ; and that God has 
constituted him protector of Israel. St. Jude, 
Ter. 9, 10. says, ** Michael the archangel, 
when contending with tbe devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not bri^ against 
him a railing accusation, but said. Toe Lord 
rebuke thee. St. Jude concludes from thence, 
that the faithful ought not to use ill words or 
execrations, like heretics and false prophets. 

It is asked, to what incident St. Jude 
alludes % Some have imgained he alludes to a 
story related in the apocryphal book of the 
Assumption of Moses, that the archangel Mu 
ckael after the death of Moses, was urgent to 
have the body of this legislator buried and 
concealed, from fear the Hebrews, or any 
other natioD, should idolize or worship him. 
While, the devil on tbe contrary pretends, that 
the body ought to be left to the Hebrews, for a 
trial of their fidelity ; meaning rather for a snare 
and occasion of scandal to them, Vide Chr^ost. 
HomiL V. tn Matth. Theodoret, qu. 43. ta Peat. 
Pnooom ta Deut. Josephus, iv. cap, 

ult. CEoumenius, Comment, in Mpist. Judss, 
fimm another tradition, advances, that Michael 
used all bk power to procure an honourable 
fttaend for Moses : but the devil on the contra^ 
ly hms iitriously importunate, pretending foat 


the body belonged to him, and that Moses was 
unworthy of the honour of burial, bet^ 
gttil^ of the murder of an EgVpltaii. Philo 
and Epiphankis believe, that the bodyof Mkses 
was buned by the hands of angels. We have 
at this day two books intituled, l^ttU^ath MoshCf 
or the Assumption of Moses ; but we find no- 
thing in them of this contest. 

Some believe that Michael conducted the 
Israelites in the desert, of whom it is said, ^ Be- 
hold, I send an angel before thee to keep thee 
in the way,” &c. Exod. xxiii. 20. xxxiii. 2. 
-——my envoy, my ambassador : he acts in 
my name. It k believed also, that he appeared 
to Moses in tbe burning bush, was the guide of 
the people in tbe wilderness, and gave tbe to- 
kens of bis presence in tbe pillar of a cloud. It 
is thought aUo^ be appeared to Joshua in tbe 
fields of Jericho, Jos. v. 13. and to Gideon, and 
to Manoah the fhtber of Sampson. In a word, 
to him are imputed the greater part of tbe most 
remarkable appearances, in the Old Testament 
or the New. [Others think, that these appear- 
ances in tbe O. T. were temporary incarnations 
of the Messiah, to effect deliverances of Israel, 
previous to his more permanent incarnation to 
extend the benefits of salvation to all mankind.] 

Daniel speaks of Michael in two places, 
X. 13. He says, that the angel Gkbriel having 
appeared to him, said, ** Tbe prince of tbe king- 
dom of Persia withstood me one and twenty 
days ; but lo, Michael one of the chief princes 
came to help me, and 1 remained there with 
tbe kings of JPersia.” It is commonly believed, 
that this angel of the kingdom of Persia was 
be, to whom God had committed tbe care and 
Buperintendaiice of that kingdom, who opposed 
Gabriel, and Michael^ because he was desirous 
to keep the Jews as long as be could in Persia, 
where they did much good, and made many 
proselytes. Others, not readily assenting to 
this opposition of three good angels, imagined 
that tlie angel of tbe Persians was a bad angel. 


who, jealous of the prosper!^ of tbe Jews, did 
bis utmost to prevent Cyrus from acquiring the 
empire of Persia, that be might not set the Jews 


at liberty. 

We find mention of Michael^ Daniel xii. 1, 2. 
where speaking of tbe persecutions of Antiocbus 
Epipbanes, be says, ** And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, the great prince which stand- 
eth for the children of thy people, and there 
shall be a time of trouble,” &c* Michael 
therefore was sent of God to sneeoor hk pec^e, 
during these times of persecutien ; he inspired 
invincible cauru^ he struck 
tIpWKfoked Antioqhtt%and deliven^ the Jewish 
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£tt m ramifaible, that we Met with wtry few, 
tf aej, of ih^ HUM ef aegebi^before the cMi- 
«f Behylon: we eaimol poeitieelj emrm 
tM eueb wept wot cuetooiMy ; but it eeenia to 
be very safe to eey, that the dietingaishtiig an* 
by oeue baa much the air of a Chaldee 
custom.] 

We read. Her. xiL 7, ** And there was a war 
in hearen^ Miekiul and his angels fought against 
the dragon.” From this plaoe it has been con- 
doded, that Michael the archan^ was the 
tutelar anjrel and guardian of the Christian 
church. He exerted bis power chiefly at the 
time of the persecutions of the Pagans against 
the belierers. He restrained the power of Sa- 
tan, he supported the faith of the Christians, he 
defeated the designs of the persecutors, Ac. 

II. Michael, father of l^thur, one of the 
spies sent by Mose8> Numb. xiii. 13. 

IIL Michael, son of Jeshisbai, and father of 
Gilead^ of Gad, 1 Chron. v. 13, 14. 

iV. Michael, son of Uzzi, of Issachar, 
1 Chron. vii. 3. 

V. Michael, of Manasseh : a valiant man on 
the party of David, 1 Chron. xii. 20. 

VI. Michael, son of king Jehoshaphat, killed 
with his brethren, by king Jehoram, after the 
death of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xxi. 2. 

MICHAL, who u it that hoi all f from 
the coniunction mi, who ia it, and Ms calal, 
all : otnerwise, who is perfect, or complete f 
from the same i otherwise, the whole is water; 
from mi, water, and M col, the whole ; or de- 
fence; from cala. [rhulet, hrookn'] 

MICHAL, or Michol, daughter of king Saul. 
The Hebrews think, she was also named £fUih, 
and was mother of Itbream, 2 Sam. iii. 5. But 
this opinion has no foundation. Michal falling 
in love with David, and her father Saul being 
informed of it, he was not a little glad, saying,! 
will offer her to David for a wife, that he may 
fall by the hands of the Philistines. Saul there- 
fore bid bis confidants insinuate to David to iro- 
rove his good fortune ; David at first declined, 
ut finding his valour might be equivalent to a 
dowry, be doubled what Saul required as proofs 
of bis victory over the Philistines: and Saul gave 
him his daughter MichaL 

Some time aiier, Saul sent bis guards to seize 
fovid in his own bouse during the night; but ATt- 
ahal let him down throu^ a window, and 
he escaped. Michal then took a figure, — ’^be 
Hebrew says, she took teraphim. The 
Ksvotd^et ^ure« ; as the representation ^ a 
doa4 fsaa,,«Nr smempip tomb) and laid It inDa- 
bed, ^ wrapped about its head the skin 
w Agpat with the haur on, and coffirod it wkh a 
Mth. (CDiisi 


LXX.^Hirsp Twv arywis a Imoriff p an ti t Aqpttl% 
SfpeyyiiXsipoi* rm ymot tt hoitom qff hsdr*}^ Sant 
sent next moming^o take David, even^ in his 
bed I but his aMsengem Ibtind nothing bnt a 
figure, and Michal excused herself by saying, 
that David threatened to kill her if she did not 
favour his escape. [Comp. Feao. No. XXV.] 
Some time after Saul gave iWicAol to Phalti, 
(or Pha]tiel,> son of Laish. 

Bat David, when be came to the crown, cansed 
Michal to be restored to him, and this was one 
condition that he atipnlated with Abner. The 
Hebrews pretend, that Phaltiel never came 
near Michal, who in atrictnesa could not ba bit 
wife, since she never bad been divorced from 
David. Others believe that Michal bad fiva 
sons by Phaltiel, which the Gibeonites executed, 
2 Sam. xxi. 6, 3. See Mbeae. 

David from the beginning .of bis reign bad 
formed a design of translating the ark of tbe 
covenant from Shiloh to Jerusalem, where he had 
fixed hie habitation. Tbit pious design the 
king executed with great pomp and ceremonv ; 
he himself le^tbg and dancing for joy in this 
solemnity. Michal observing this at a window, 
where she bad placed berself to see the proces- 
sion, conceived no small contempt for king Da- 
vid ; and when be returned to bis palace, she 
upbraided him with acting rather like a bufibon 
than a king. David vinoioated himself by tel- 
ling her, Hist be would dance and appear still 
more vile before tbe Lord, who bad pseferred 
him to be king of Israel, Wfore ber father and 
all his family. Michal bad no children to the 
day of ber death, which Scripture seems to im- 
pute to these reproaches made tb David : tbe 
time of ber death m unknown. 

MICHMAS, D09D, secret, concealed; from 
DD3 cataas .* otherwise, tribute qf the poor, or 
of him that is beaten; from VO mas, tribute, and 
T)D macac, poor : or from rD3 nacahf to strike, 
{hidim; place,! Ezra ii. 27. 

MICHMASIL WOJDf Majfsict ^ l^<tt strikes; 
from nS) nacah : otherwise, poor, who is taken 
away ; from *pD macac, poor, and nro mashah, 
taken away : that touches ; from lUWO mashask. 

MlCHMASH, or Macmas t EimImus says, 
was .in bis time a conaideraole place, abput 
nine miles from Jerusalem towards lUma. 
Mtchmash was east of Beth-aven, 1 Sam. xiii* 6* 
[A city of Ephraim, in tbe eonth,Cin the eop- 
fines of fienjamhi, Ezra ii. 27. Nah* ^ii* 31? csIL 
ed also Michm ash, 1 Sam. xiii. % Isaiah x« 28. 
comp. Neh.xi. 31. Gr.MMmaSilidncati%,7B^ 
^ Tba borrow,” den, or hi^tpg-lda^] 
MICHMETHAH, nnODO, the y\ft ^ km. 
that sirikesf or^ihopoor; Utm nno ftafAetA, 
• also 130 mocaoi poorf ^ na) xamA, ip 
y2 strike; 
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wimkBj g tifi rwHitf fkm dsoA ^ikepoor and 

fnm rm miA, dtam^ and *13D maeac, 
p9or. tk^Mdkm^pktdef at Mfcnii as.] 
MIGliJiilTEiM^ or MAcmiCTH ath^ a cttjr of 
tbe Mf-tribe of Memoimht on this aide Jordan, 
on Ibf frartioio of JE^hram and Memasteh ; 
over Miiiai Sbechem, Josh. xrL 6. xviu 7. 

MlCHUt nsD, fo/s; from nsD macart to 
well ! or, knowledge; fttnn n33 ntear, 1 Obr. ix. 8. 

MIDDIN, ^o|0, or Niddix, judgment^ or that 
pimtda^ or raptwot .* from p dm, whence, pD 
madon, proceee ; otherwise, that measureif from 
^no madcuL A dty of Judah, Josh, xv, 6h 
{Some think Middin for Middim : measures, 
t. e. portions of the atlowaiioe : or, perhaps, ex- 
tension ; a place rery much extended.] 

MIDI AN, ]nf3, judgment : ftom |n dm: or, 
measure, habit, eosjering ; from mad. [or, 
great extension, i. e. of tne family.] 

I. MIDIAN, or Madiax, fourth son of Abra- 
ham and Keturah, Oen. xxr. 2. See Madak* 
The Midianites mentioned Numb. xxii. 4^ 7. 
XXF. 15. xxxi. 2, &c. whose daughters seduced 
Israel, even to the worshipping of Baal-peor, 
were descendants of Midian son of Abranam. 
The Midianites, who were overcome by Had ad 
son of Bedad, king of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 35, 
and those who oppressed Israel, and were de- 
feated by Gideon, Jndg. vi. 1, 2, &c. vii. 1, 2, 
were also descended from Midian, son of 
Abraham, who dwelt east of the Dead Sea, and 
south of Moab. Their capital city was called 
Midian, and its remains were to be seen in the 
time of Jerom and Eusebius. It was situated 
on the Amon, sooth of the cit^ Ar, or Areopolis. 

The Lord intending to punish the Midianites, 
because their dauglrtersWd seduced Israel to 
the worship of Peor, directs Moses to take a 
thousand men out of each tribe, and send them 
under the command ofPhinehas,8on of the high- 
priest Eleazar, to execute vengeance against 
the Midianites^ Pbinehas marched therefore 
at the head of twelve thousand men, having with 
him the ark of the covenant, according to some 
commentators, and the trompeta of the taberna- 
cle* He defoated the Midianites, and slew five 
of their kings, Levi,Bekem,Zur, Hur, and Reba, 
who reigned over several cities of the country 
of Midtan, east of the Dead Sea. The wicked 
prophet Bsdaam was also involved in their rois- 
Ibrtune, and lost hit life. 'Hie Israelites took 
the women, the diildren, the flocks, and what- 
ever belonf^ to the Midianites ; they burnt 
their cities, vHIcm uni forts, and they bmorhc 
into the camp an the booty they hod got 4tt mis 
expedition* 

fl. Muhah; wnsnrobeblyeonofDusbyshm 
Zippersii| *^e wife or Mosesy whe was a Midia^ 


mte, was aevertMem u CMule^ Nam. tS* L 
and sinea Habakkek iii* 7. iSM.fNrtt the 
Midianites with die CWAttes .as if ihejr were ey- 
nonymeiisy or at Jesot neigihboum This MkUim 


peoplod die country of Midsan, east of the Bed 
Sea. Into this country Moees withdrew, end 
there married Zipporub, daughter of iethcu, 
Exod. ii* 15, &c* it was ibese MuHasUtes who 
trembled for fear, when heard die Hebrews 
had passed the Red Sea, Imb. iii. 7* AbnIfeda 
speaking cf the oi^ of Midian, save, ^ Madgan 
is u dty, in ruins, on the uhoro of the Red Sea, 
on the side oppoeite to Tabuc, from which it is 
distant about six days’ joumey. At Midian 
may be seen the famous well, where Meses wa- 
tered the flocks of Sekoaib* (Thus the Maho- 
metans call Jethro.) This city was the capital 
of the tribe of Midian in Ahedaysof the Israelites. 
According to Abusaid, the bay of tbs Red Sea 
in this place, is about one hundred thousand 
paces wide.” 

It should seem as if the Orientals knew no 
other Midianites than those on the east of the 
Red Sea, south of Mount Sinai, among whom 
Moses took refuge. The Arabian authors af- 
flrin, that the MWianiies are a foreign people, 
who came to settle in Arabia, and are not of the 
number of the ancient inhabitants of the country; 
which countenances the opinion of these, who 
suppose Midian to have been a sen of Cosh. 
It is also affirmed, that these Midianites wor- 
shipped the idols Abda and Hinda; and that the 
prophet Jethro being sent by God to reclaim 
them, th^ oontinuea hardened and obstinate, 
and that God extiniated them, D’Herbelot, Bibl, 
Ofient.p. 581, 496. Vide J ethro. 

MIGDAL-EL, MoySaXoIX, tower of 

Ood, or majesty of Ood, See Magdalene. A 
city of Naphtali. Josh. xix. 38. 

[Probably a fort, or strong hold, on a top 
ridge, or peak of a bill, or rook : for on sueo 
places it was customary among the ancients to 
construct forts for security. Comp. Judges viii. 
9. ix. 46. And among the poets the same idea 
occurs frequently. Many cities also were named 
from such stations, as, the Tower ^*8trato, i. e. 
Otesarea; Pyrgos, i.e. the tower; Turris Au^ 
gusti, Turris Julia, &c. The same « eommoa 
in all languages and countries.] 

MIGDAL-€MU)» njrVTO, tower tfGnd, hap- 
py, or fort^hpl iiower; frmn Hatt migdai^ a 
tower, unA-lJt J^ad, good fortune i ofoerwise, 
greatness qf himpinees ; from Via gtAol, gjynd, 
maanifioenU A city of Judah, Josh* 

[a tower built by a ptfson aimed or a 
tower dedicRled^oa^dekyonHed €M, i* o*Fefw 
tune. Good Foraune* l^e Baal Gad.] 

MKIDAL4SEMIA, a town seven mRm foam 

Jericho, 
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J arid i t» midi.. fidMb. ^ tlm 

MMSDOL^ V*UD» Ummr^ «r grmamimi fipom 

4^190 WHtfMUL 

L Mm?DOJU Magdulum^ or Magdaia; diete 
words signify s tomr^ snd «rs Iband sometimss 
sisne, f»d sostotimes joined io s proper naoie. 
Josepliss spesks of s fertress called Magdaia^ 
near to Gsmola; and some have thoaglit, that 
from henoe Mary Magdalen took her iiaine« de 
BelUt Ub^ ii. 2b. Anitq. lib* xviii. 1. «< in Vitd* 
IL MfODOL. Moses says, that when the Israe- 
lites came out of Egypt, the Lord commanded 
them to enoamp, over against Pi^ahiroth^ be- 
tween M^dol and the sea, over against J^l- 
zephon, £!xod. xiv. 2. It is not known whether 
this Migdol were a city, or only a tower. The 
prophets speak of Magdalum in lower Egypt, 
over against Tbebais. Jer. xiiu 2, 14. Ezek. 
xxix. 10. Hebr. The itinerary of Antoninus 
has Magdoium^ at about twelve miles from Pe- 
lusium. Ftde Fragments, No. XXXIX. 

[A city in the frontier of Egypt, called by 
Hecateus and Herodotus, Magdoios. Sicard 
thinks it is a hill now called K&uabe. Non- 
veaua Memoires dee Miseione, tom. vi. Exod. 
xiv. 2. Numb. xxx. 7. Jer. xliv. 1. xlvi. 14.] 
MIGRON, p-UD, May-yfSSw, feat ; from -UD 
magevt in a metaphorical sense : otherwise, a 
/dmif from fu goren : or throaty from pna ga- 
ron: otherwise, to deliver ^ from magar: 
otherwise, fear, from “U» jagar. A village tiear 
Gibeab. Saul with 600 men retreated into the 
cave of Rennon, near Migron, 1 Sam. xiv. 2. 

( A place near Mirbmas, Isaiah x. 28. 
t appms to have been a city of Benjamin, 

1 Sain. xiv. 2. 

** The place of great conflict,” says Simon. 
The root Migr implies to cart down : the noun 
describes those repositories of corn which are 
dug in the earth, for the purpose of coiioeal- 
meut. lliis name, therefore, if referred to a 
person, would denote the Atm of seclusion, con- 
cealment, or confinement, for the purpose of 
preservation; a character of Aun which we 
meet with fr^uently.l 
MUAMIN, pm I ntoftttv, who is dextrous: 
otherwise, the right hand from jamm : or 
ikai prepares the waters, from tm mq/im, 
waters, and p mtu, preparation: otherwise, 
4rue, fntMd, truetg, from tOM3 nuaaiam A 
ftnest of me sixth sacerdotal family, 1 Chron. 
xxtv. 9. 

MlKJLOmmbnpo, rods, or sts^s, 

from ^ makel: otherwise, notces, from Vp oof .* 
or IMmssss, or eantmmt, Jrom eaial, to 
dhepmet trilh a rh <he, Modielath, or MMath, 


HL WKIOUC or MaeeUoih, son of Abi- 


Oibsop, or JehieL and fiRher of Sbimenli, or 
Shimeam» 1 Chr* viit, 91, 92. and ix* 97, 9& 
II. Mikloth, a captain of David's army. He 
commanded 24/KIO men, under Dodaithe Abo- 
bile, 1 Cbron. xxvii. 4. 

MIKIHAH, V«>3pO, MoiQKavist paseessim, or 
parcAaee gftks Jbofd; from mp kanak : other- 
wise, flock, from mpo mtcne ; or nsit if the 
Lord, from m kinen, to build a nest, and n* 
Jak, the Lord* A priest, 1 Cbron. xv. 18. 

MILALAl, »V?o, dreumcisiom ; from mul: 
otherwise, my word ; from malal, to apeak, 
and * t, siy. [decufton.] Nebem. xii. 96. 

MILCAH, queen; fiom malac, to 
reign* romMufttmmo, prudentissiwta, Cbald.3 
i. JVOLCAH, or Meleha, daughter of Aram, 
sister of Lot, wife of Nabor, niece of Abraham, 
and mother of Betbuel. Her other tons were 
Huz, Buz, Kemnel, Cbeeed, Hazo, Pildaah, and 
Jidlapb, Gen. xxiv. 16. xxii. 20, Re* 

11. Milo AH, daughter of Zelophehad, Numb, 
xxvi. 83. 

[Ml LOOM. Their King. Ftde Fragments, 
Nos. CVIII. CALXXXIL] 

MILE, milliare, a measure of lenjOftb, con- 
taioiag a thousand paces. Eight stadia or fur- 
longs make a mile. Our Saviour tells us, that 
if we are constrained to go a mile, we should 
go two, Matt. V. 41. The Romans commonly 
measured by sit7es, and the Greeks by furloiM. 
The furlong was an hundred and tweuty-nve 
paces; the pace was five feet. The ancient 
Hebrews bad neither miles, furlongs, nor feet, 
but ouly the cubit, the reed, and the line. The 
Rabbins make a mile to cousiat of two tliousand 
cubits, and four miles meke a parasang, See 
Reland, Palest, Hb. ii. cap. 1. also the Hebrew 
measures, 

MILETUM, McXiffovt red, or scarlet ; from 
the Greek iuXtoc, vermiUion, red. 

MILETUM, or Miletus, a famous city of 
louia, perhaps the Melothi of Judith ii. 13. 
St. Paul going from Corinth to Jerusalem, in 
A. D. 58, passed by Miletum ; and as he went 
by sea, and ao could not take Ephesus in bis 
way, sic. he desired the bishopB m the church 
of Ephesus to meet him at Miletum, about twelve 
leagues from thence. He earnestly exhmted 
them to vigilance, Rc« 

{MILETUS, a city in Asia. Acta xx. 18. 35. 
Thw city, situated teyond the river Meander, 
was originally a colony of Cretans : it became 
eo powmul that it sent out settlers to a great 
•umber of cities on the Euxins flies, and many 
others on tiis oencioonb It had four ports, of 
which one alone could contain a fleet IFbat 
moat oontrihnted to ks fonown was a temple of 
Apollo Didymens in its vickiity ; whose ^ests 

were 
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were^^cetitied from BttndiiM, wtrom A|m41o 
is reported to have loied. The temple havtnf 
been destroyed by Xerxes, king^ of Persia, to 
whom the Srseetndse had sdlreedered the mea- 
sures of it, the Milesians erected instead of it an 
edifice so large, that it remained without any 
roof ; there was a sacred grove within it as well 
as without it. 

Miletus in Crete, mentioned by Homer, is 
said to have been the mother town of Miletue in 
Garia : but what part of Crete it occupied does 
not appear. 

Miietusy built on the confines of Ionia and 
Caria, was, properly, the capital of the former 
province. It stood about ten stadia south of 
the Meander, near the sea coast. Stephens, 
the ancient geographer, says the cit^ was called 
MiletoSf the people Milesians, This change of 
s and T deserves notice, because on its medals 
it is usually written Milesios. Pliny, however, 
writes it Miletus, and Selden quotes an ancient 
inscription from the Arundel marbles, in which 
it is written Meileton, The jpreseiit state of 
this city is thus given by Dr. Chandler : Trav, 
p. 146-149, 

“ Miletus 18 a very mean dace, but still 
is called Palat, or Palatia, The Palaces, The 
principal relic of its former magnificence is a 
ruinea theatre, which is visible afar ofiT, and 
was a most capacious edifice, measuring four 
hundred nnd fifty seven feet long. The exter- 
nal face of this vast fabric is marble. 

“ On the side of the theatre next the river is 
an inscription in mean characters rudely cut, in 
which ^ The city Miletus'* is mentioned seven 
times. This is a monument of heretical Chris- 
tianity. One Basilides, who lived in the second 
century, was the founder of an absurd sect 
called Basilidians and Gnostics, the original 
proprietors of the many gems with strange de- 
vices and inscriptions, intended to be worn as 
amulets or charms, with which the cabinets of 
the curious now abound. One of their idle 
tenets was, that the appellative ** Jehovah” 
possessed signal virtue and efficacy. They ex- 
pressed it by the seven Greek vowels, which 
they transposed into a variety of combinations. 
This superstition appears to have prevailed in 
no small degree at Miletus, In this remain the 
mysterions name is freuuently repealed, and 
the deity six times invoked, ^ H&ly /ehwak, 
preserve the town of the MilesianSf and all the 
inhabitants,^^ The arohengels irfso are suro- 
moned to be their guardians, and the whole 
ct^ is made the author of these ^applications'; 
from which, thus enmved, it ef pected, as may 
he presamed, to deme lasting prosperity, and 
H ktnd of talismaDical protectton. 


^ The whole site of the town, to a great ^ 
tent, is Bpi»6ad with mbbkh, and ovemm with 
thiekete. The vestiges of the heathen oity are 
pieces of wall, .broken arches, and a few scatter- 
ed pedestals inscriptions, a sqnare marble 
nrti, and many wells. One of the pedestals has 
belonged to a statue of the emperor Hadrian, 
who was a friend to the Milesians, as appears 
from the titles of •• samour" and ** benefactor^' 
given him. Another supported the [statue 
the emperor Severus, and has a long inscrip- 
tion^ with this curious preamble, ** The senate and 
people of the city of the Milesians, the first 
settled tn Ionia, and the mother of many and 
great cities both in Pontus and Egypt, and 
various other parts of the world," 

** From the number of forsaken mosques, it 
is evident, that Mahometanism has floorished in 
its torn at Miletus, 

** The history of this place, after the deden- 
sion of the Greek empire, is very imperfect. 
The whole region has undei^one frequent ra- 
vages from the Turks, while possessed of the 
interior country, and intent on extending their 
conquests westward to the shore. One sultan 
in 1175 sent twenty thousand men with orders 
to lay waste the Roman provinces, and bring him 
sea-water, [sea-] sand, and an oar. All the cities 
on the Meander and on the coast were then 
ruined. Miletus was again destroyed towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, by the con- 
quering 0th man. 

** Miletus was once exceedingly powerful and 
illustrious. Its early navigators extended its 
commerce to remote regions. The whole £ux-' 
ine Sea, the Propontis, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries, were frequented by its ships, and settled 
by its colonies. It boasted a venerable band of 
memorable men : Hecatmus, an early historian, 
and Thales, the father of philosciphy. It with- 
stood Darius, and refusea to admit Alexander. 
It has been stiled the metropolis and bead of 
Ionia ; the bulwark of Asia ; chief in war and 
peace ; mighty by sea ; the fertile mother, which 
oad poured rorth her sons to every quarter, 
counting not fewer than seventy five cities des- 
cended from her. It afterwards fell so low as 
to furnish a proverbial saying, ** The Milesians 
were once great but if we compare its ancient 
glory, and* its subsequent hamilmtion, with its 
present state, we may justly exdatm, Miletus 
bow much lowit art tiioa now fallen !” 

It is now called by the Turks Meiasp or ac- 
cordiw to Mr. Cratweil, Afiiet^ 

2^ cSmimentators have been embarrassed to 
disoQVtsr that Mietne at which Trephimvs was 
left sick by St. Pool. Tim. iv« SO.) Seoke 
read Mil^Sp others Milsium ; bat they can 
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fkmd o&ly two placet of thii aaiae; one deeady 
meatiooed ia Asia Minor ; tbc oUkt in Crete* 
That it could, not be that in Alia Minor, it, 1 be- 
liere, generally admitted: becaute, when St. 
Paul VMited Miiotn$ near Epbetnt, Adt xx« 17* 
Trophimot went with him to Jerotalem : and 
St* nd did not return to that Mileiwt ; and 
that it tliould be Miietum in Crete, tuppotet 
^that St* Paul touched there in hit roya^e to 
Rome, ef which Scripture it ailent. Under 
thete didicnltiet obterre — 

(1*) There wat in Athena a ward, or diatrict 
of that city, called Melitus ; and the inhabitants 
were called Melitea ; (the vowels were inter- 
cbaneeable, and tbit it, occasionally, Mi/etea.) 

(2.; There wat in Attica a town called Mile» 
tus : mentioned in early editions of Pliny, when 
speaking of Attica, Rhamnus pagus^ locog Mara-- 
taon, campuM ThrianuB^ oppinux Miletum, ad 
ta confinio Bceotite. Now this Miletum 
which Pliny qualifies at oppidum^ city,— mutt 
have been at least a considerable town, and 
probably well inhabited : and it lay not far, if 
at all, from the course of some journeys which 
we know the apostle did make. Moreover, in 
the inscriptions copied by Dr. Spon, at Athens, 
we read Leonides^ son of Leonideu of Melitus ; 
and this is distinguished in the same inscription 
from HestiwuSf son of Dionisius of Milesius, 
which appears to be our No. 1. and which is 
written on the inscription remaining at Athens, 
Meilesios — Meliesious — Milesia — Meiiesia- 

It is remarkable that MSS. differ in the spell- 
ing of the Miletum at which Trophimus lay 
si^, in like manner as this inscription differs ; 
but, without referring, further than by way of 
illustration, to the Miletus of the city of Athens, 
1 would ask whether Pliny’s oppidum Miletum^ 
may be that at which Trophimus was left ? If 
so, on what occasion t and what influence would 
it have on the date of the second epistle to 
Timothy ?] 

MILK* A land flowing with milk and ho~ 
ney, is a country of extraordinary fertility. Mo- 
sea forbids to seethe a kid in its mothers milk^ 
£xod. xxiii. 19. xxxiv. 16. Deut. xiv. 21. which 
the Hebrews understand literally. See Meats. 
Some accept this prohibition metaphorically, as 
forbidding cruelty ; as in another place to take 
the old bird sitting upon her nest along with 
her young ones* Vide Dent. xxii. 6. 

The writers of the Old Testament speak of 
the origin of man in the womb, as of milkp 
curdlecL See Job x* 10, 11* Nonne sicul lac 
mulsisii me, et sieut easenm me coaguldstu 
And Wisdom vih 1, 2* In venire ventris figu- 
rains sum earth deeem mensinm temnore eoagu^ 
loins earn meangnime* The heart or the wiol^ 
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is poagulated, or hardened, like milk ; but the 
Heturew be translated, their heart is as fat 
as grease, A»L cxix* 70* 

la the prophets the kingdom of the Messiah 
is represent^ as a time of great abundance, 
when the mountains should flow with milk 
and honey,** Joel* lii* 18* And Isaiah says, lx* 
16. ** Thou sbalt also suck the milk of the Gen- 
tiles, aud sbalt suck the breasts of kings.** St. 
Paul compares his converts to little children, to> 
be fed with milk, and not with solid food ; 
1 Cor. iii. 2. Heb. v. 12. aod St. Peter thus ex- 
horts the faithful ; ** As new born babes desire 
the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow 
thereby,’* 1 Pet ii. 2. 

To milk is oflen said in a figurative aense, to 
denote the dangerous caresses and enticements 
of sinners, Prov. i. 10. ** My son, if sinners en- 
tice thee, consent thou not,** Heb. ino> milk thee, 
or deceive thee, flatter thee, tempt thee by al- 
lurements. The text reads the same word in 
other passages, where Jeroro uses the term 
lactare, instead of seducer e, fallere. In the 
Song of Songs, %. 11. Honey and milk are 
under thy tongue^ signifies, your words are soft- 
er or sweeter than milk and honey. Comp* 
Fragments, No. CCCCXXVII. 

MILL, mola, to grind. Our Saviour says, 
Matth. xviii. 6* it would be better for a man to 
be thrown into the sea, with a millstone about 
bis neck, than that be should be a scandal to 
one of his little ones, Expedit ei ui suspendatur 
mola asinaria in collo ^us, kc. This ass*s 
millstone, according to some, was a large stone 
turned round by an ass, to distinguish it from 
smaller stones turned by hand. Others believe, 
that the mola asinaria was the lower millstone, 
which was slumsh and immovable. 

To express me meanest condition of life, 
Moses says, << From the first born of Pharaoh, 
to the first-born of the maid aerFaut that is be- 
hind the mill.** Because before the invention 
of wind-mills and water-mills, they commonly 
used hand mills to grind their corn. Samson 
was condemned by the Philistines to this kind 
of labour ; ** But the Philistines took him, and 
put out bis eves, aud brought him down to Gaea, 
and bound nim with fetters of brass, and he 
did grind in the prison bouse,** Judg. xvi. 21* 
Allusion is often made to this custom* See 
Isaiah xlvii* 2* Matt* xxiv.* 41* Luke xvii. 36* 
Fide Plate of Mill or Querh. 

Moses forbids bis people to take from a poor 
mau as a pledge, the upper or the nether mill* 
stone, Deut* xxiv. 6* Or aocordiog to the He- 
brew, Thou shall not take the two stones of a 
mill, and the carriage. Very probably be speaks 
of those mills, imi by toe Hebrews m the 
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wilderoett, which were moanteci upon atniages, 
becftpee of theif Aeqaent decampments. The 
two Chaldee paraphrasis explain this in a finu- 
ratire sense ; 7%ou $haH not use any artifice 
to hinder the consummation qf marriage. Some 
Rabbins explain what is said of Samson in a 
sense pretty near this ; he was made to grind 
ta his> wrisout eay they, that they might have 
some or his race. In profane authors Molere 
is sometimes taken in an obscene sense. 

MILLET, a kind of grain, in Latin millium. 
It is mentioned Isaiah, xxviii. 25. Vulgate. 
(Heb. PD3. LXX.Kiyxp ovt and Ezekiel iv. 9, 
pi, LXX. Kiy^pov.) Isaiah says, that the 
nusbandman sows in his land, wheat, barley, 
millet, and (itches, each in its place. And Eze- 
kiel receives all order from the Lord, to make 
himself bread with a mixture of wheat, barley, 
beans, lentils, and millet. The word used by 
Isaiah is Nisman ; Ezekiel uses Dochan, The 
LXX. render both by Kenchron, millet. But 
the signification of Nisman is doubtful. Some 

render it by spelt, or fitches, [vetches.] 

fibers join it to the barl^, andfread hordeum 
signatum vel insigne. Tne word Nisman is 
found only in this place ; nor is Dochan read 
any where ebe. 

MILLO, hi!?D, ’Axpa MaeXcJ, fullness, plenu 
tude, repletion ; from male, 

[It should seem that Millo imports a house of 
armoury, a guard bouse, or dep6t for military 
stores, or troops : Barracks. 

The Chaldee root appears to import a trench, 
or fortification ; whence the idea of a fort, or 
castle IS attached to this name. Such a castle 
mi^ht have stood on Mount Sion. 2 Sam. v. 9. 

1 Kings, ix. 15. 24. xi. 27. 1 Chron. xi. 8. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 5. The same is called Beth 
Millo, the Castle-house, 2 Kingw, xii.21.] 

I. MILLO. Thus they called a deep valley, 
which was between the old city of Jebns, or 
Jerusalem, and the city of David, on Mount 
Sion. David and Solomon caused this valley 
to be JUled up, and made here a place for the 
people to assemble. 1 Kings ix. 15. 2 Kings v. 
9. 1 Chron. xi. 8. Solomon also on a part of 
tU built a palace for bis queen, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, 1 Kinm ix. 24. On account of these 
chargeable works of Solomon, to fill up Millo, 
&c. Jeroboam revolted, 1 Kings xi. 27. 

II. Millo, a city near Shecbem. It is said 
Judges ix. 6, that the inhabitants of Shechem, 
and those of the city of Millo, made Abimelech 
eon of Gideon king. The Hebrew reads. The 
house of Millo, not the city <f MUlo, Some ^ 
believe that Millo was a citizen of Shecbem ; 
or*,eoiiie part of that city; for in Palestiue 
Ibeiv ie l»o known city of Aft7/o, 


S be Millo near Siebem wee pfobdUy 

d of head quartern lo troops. ALg^kble 
the same as the tower of Siobem in versea 46, 
47, 49. If it were, the punetuaii^ of relribiitioB, 
sccordittg to the malediction of Jotbam, would 
be tbe mere remarkable. 

Perhaps adjacent to the oastle itself, in these 
instances, might be some separate building, 
capable of contamitig a large assembly : in tbw 
case the castle, tower, or fort, might be Millo ; 
and such a great room might be Beth Mt7/o.] 
MINA, or MNA ; a species of money, calmd 
Ml Hebrew, min, or mina, or maneh, properly, 
one part or ounce, 1 observe this word only in 
tbe books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Eze- 
kiel. Ezekiel tells us, xlv. 12. that the mina 
or maneh was valued at sixty shekels, which in 
gold make of English money above £b4, and 
in silrer almost £ 7, This is tbe Hebrew wa- 
ne^. But the Greek or Attic mina, which is 
probably that mentioned in tbe books of the 
Maccabees, and in tbe New Testament, is valued 
at a hundred drachmte, or about £2 17«. 
There was also a lesser mina, valued at seventy- 
five dracbmse. 

MINCH A, nn3D, this is a pure Hebrew word, 
and signifies an offering of meal, cakes, or bis- 
cuits, presented in tbe temple of tbe Lord. Tbe 
LXX. sometimes preserve this word ; but in- 
stead of mincha, they read manna, which doubt- 
less was tbe common pronunciation in tlieir 
time. We find manna in Baruch i. 10. ** Pre- 

C re ye mcmna, and offer upon the altar of the 
rd our God." Scripture uses the word mta- 
cha, to express tbe ofiferings that Cain and 
Abel made to the Lord, of their fimt-iniits; 
Gen. iv. 3, 4 : — for the presents made by Jacob 
to his brother Esau, at bis return from Meso- 
potamia, Gen. xxxii. 13, 16, 18,20,21:— for those 
carried by the sons of Jacob to Joseph in Egypt, 
before he discovered himself to them ; Uen. 
xliii. 11, 14, 24. and — for those that Ehud pre- 
sented to Eglon, king of Moab: Judg. iii. 15, 
17, 18. Malacbi speaking of tbe sacrifice of the 
new law, which in every place was to be ofibred, 
uses the word mincha, ** From the rising of 
the sun, even to the going down of tbe same, 
my name shall be great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place incense shall be ofibred to 
my name, and a pure offering, Mai. i. 10, 1 1. 

[MIND, tbe understanding, or ju^^ent; 
that principle which distinguisKM the difiSretices 
of ‘things : lawful oruiilawftil,goed or evil, 2 Cor. 
iii, 14. Tit, i. 15. This principle is somotiines 
supposed to be seated, or rattler, perhaM, to 
ei^ise itself in the heart. Geo. xxvl. 35.1)^ 
xviii. 6. or, in the measory. Psalm xxxi. 12. 
Imiah 8. or, in the haagination, er wfifi 

These 
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Tlwe imaltotioiii me all pehfMe to Ibe ox- 
e mi m of Ao w Aeie dtparimmUs 

o^lhe tatt li6cti iA4oooliioo.3 

{MlNlSlXMr ooo *bo attondo, or wakt od» 
anotbor ; eo we And EUiba waa Ae mmiiier of 
Elijah, and did iNm aerrioea of varioua kioda, 
2iJimiii. 11* Fub FraomOnts, No* €X11. 
So Joimiia waa ibe aervanl of Moaea, Exod. xxir. 
19* xxxtii* 11* And Aeae peraona did not by 
any naeana feel tbemaeWea degraded by tbeir 
atsmoea, but in doe time they aooceeded to the 
offioea of Aeir maatera* In like manner, John 
Mark waa minister to Paul and Bamabaa, Acta 
xiii* 6. Cbiiat, ia called a minister of the true 
t* e. Ae heavenly, aanotuary* 

The Mimster ^ the Synaaogue^ Luke iv. 20. 
waa appointed to keep the Wik of Ae law, to 
obaerve that thoae who read in it, read correctly, 
bo. The Rabbins say, be waa the same as the 
angel of tbe church, or overseer. Lightfoot 
says, BoiU Aruck expounds the ehoxan^ or 
minister of Ae coiAregation, by Sheliach ha- 
tzibhor^ or angel of Ae congregation ; and from 
this common platform and constitution of Ae 
synagogue, we may observe tbe apostle’s ex- 
pression of some eideiii ruling, and labouring 
in word and doctine; others in tbe generd 
affairs of Ae synagogue* Allusions to the offi- 
cers of the Jewish synagogue are often intro- 
duced by tbe writers of the New Testament, and 
perhaps are hardly intelligible to us, who are 
not over well acquainted with tbe constitutions 
of those assemblies. Vide Vitringa, De Synog, 

Judn 

Ministers were servants, yet servants not 
menial, but honourable; those who explain 
Ae word, and conduct tbe service of God, those 
who dispense the laws, and promote Ae welfare 
of the community, tbe holy angels who in obe- 
dience to tbe dfivine com mauds protect, pre- 
serve, succour, and beneht tbe godly, are all 
ministers^ beneffcial ministers to Aose who are 
under their charge. Vide Heb* riii* 2. Exod. 
XXX. 10. Lev. xvi. 16. 1. Cor. iv. 1. Bom. xiii. 6. 
Psalm civ. A.3 

MlNNl, duposedj reckanedf prepared, 

MINNL or Mexni ; Jeremiah, IL 27. invites 
the kings of Mtnmi, Ararat, and Asbcbenaz, to 
war agaiast Babylon. Minnie we Aink, de- 
notes MinusSf a province of Armenia; and 
perhaps Armenia took its name from Aram and 
Minns; u su the Syria of Minni or Minias, men- 
tioned by Nicolas of Damascus, Ub. xcvi. Jos. 
AsU^Mb. i* cap, 4. Comp. Frao. No. DXXVIL 

MiNNlTH, mOf comOedf prepared. 

MINNITH, or MbHimth, a city oeyond Jor- 
dan) Am w iis s Smm Heshbon, on Ae road to 
PhtMelp b i^ . as Eosebias relates, Onamast. in 
. Vau tL ^ART XIX. Edit. IF, 


Mumiih, It beiaaged to Ae Amasonitts^wbea 
JefA^h made war against them, Judg. xi. 39* 
Esekiel says, that Judah oarried wheat of Min- 
niih to Ae fursof T^re. Vulg. i^ttmenliiin pri- 
mum, Ae finest wham. Exek. xarii* 17* 

MINT, a mden^herb, or pot-berb, sufficient- 
ly known. Tbe law did not oblige Ae Jews to 
ty tbe Aese minor sorts of herbs ; it only sub- 
jected to the payment of tythes wbat could be 
comprehended under Ae name income, or reve- 
nue, proventus ,* espedally, wbat was produced 
in the country. But tbe Pharisees desiring to 
distinguish themselves, by a most scrupulous 
and literal observation of the law, gave tythes 
of muKt, anise, and cummin, Matth. xxiii. 29. 
Our Saviour does not censure this exactnSM ; 
but complains, that while they were so precise 
in these lesser matters, they neglected Ae es- 
sential commandments* 

MIRACLE, sign, wonder, prodigy ; these 
terms are commonly used in Scripture, to de- 
note an action, event, or effect, superior (or con- 
trary) to the general and established laws of 
nature. This name is given, not only to true 
miracles wrought by saints or prophets sent 
from God, by good angels, by the finger of 
God, or by tbe sou of God ; but also to the false 
miracles of impostors, and to wonders wrou|i|^ht 
by the wicked, by false prophets, or by devils. 
Moses speaks of tbe miracles of Pnaraob’s 
magicians, in Ae manner bo speaks of tlioi^e 
wrought W bimself, in the name and by the 
power of God. And our Saviour foretelsin the 
gospel, that false Christs and false prophets 
should perform wonders, capable of deceiving, 
were it possible, Ae elect themselves. Matt, 
xxiv. 24. And St. John in tbe Revelations, 
xiii. Id, 14. speaks of a beast that came out of 
Ae earth, which performed such .prodigies, as 
even to make fire descend from heaven on the 
earth, which seduced many persons. See. And 
in tbe same book be speaks of demons, which 
shew wonders, to stimulate the kings of Ae earth 
to make war on tbe saints ; also of a false pro- 
bet, who works miracles, to seduce those who 
ave received tbe mark of tbe beast. Rev. xvi. 
14. xix. 20. 

Therefore miracles and prodigies are not aL 
ways sure signs, of Ae sanctity of those who 
perform them ; nor proofs of tne truth of tbe 
doctrine they deliver; nor certain testimonies 
of Aeir divine mission. Tbe Son of God not 
only allows us, bat even cotiiniaiids us to ex- 
amine miracles, and those wbo perforin them. 
** Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo here 
is Christ, or Aere, believe it not* For there 
•kail ariM false Christs, and false prophets, and 
•ball Aew great signs and wonders, inspntneb 
Z Ani 
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that (if il were poaaiUe) th^ abaH deceire tba 
very elecf«** Mitlli. vxtV. 24« And Moses 
says, Deut* xiii. U ^ If tbsia arise among yon 
a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, who giveth 
thee a sigpi or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder eometb to pass, whereof he snake onto 
thee saying, Let na go afiter other gods, (which 
thou hsat not known) and let us serve them ; 
thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams ; for the 
Lord your Ciod proveth you, to know whether 
you love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul.” It may therefore be 
affirmed, that the proof of miracles is not always 
unquestionable. To the mission of him wno 
works miracles most be joined die truth of the 
doctrine he advances, the holiness of his life, 
his good udderstanding, and his concurrence 
with those whose life, mission, and doctrine 
have been already acknowledged and approved. 
His miracles must be strictly examined, to see 
if they are true, and will stand the test, and are 
not juggling tricks, or magical operations : whe- 
ther they lead to God, to* peace, to righteous- 
ness, to salvation. If idl these marks and cha- 
racters are found in him who works miracles, 
we may without danger allow such an one to be 
a messenger from G^. 

Our Saviour complains, John iu. 48. that the 
Jews would not believe but by dint of miracles. 
** Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe.” They asked a sign from Jesus ; ** Mas- 
ter, we would see a sign from thee,” Matt. xii. 88. 
He replied, that they should see no other sign 
but that of the prophet Jonah. [Comp. Frag. 
No. CXLV. He says, John xv. 24. that if 
be had not performed among them such mtrac/e« 
as were never before performed by man, they 
would have bad no sin. Nicodemus owns, John 
iii. 2. ** No man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” Such a train 
of miracles, accompanied with so much inno- 
cence and righteousness, with a doctrine so pure 
and divine, conld not be operations of falsity and 
delusion. The finger or God manifestly ap- 
pears herein. When Jesus Christ sent his 
apostles to preach the gospel among the Jews, 
and among infidel nations, be gave them the 
power of working miracles in his name, Matth. 
X. 6 , 8, &C. Nothing so much contributed to the 
propagation of the Christian (kith, as the innlti- 
tude of miracles wrought by the apostles and 
their disciples ; to which was joined the sub- 
limest doctrine, and the purest morality, with a 
most holy and disinterested life and conver- 
sation. 

The prejudices, obstinacy, and incrednlity of 
the Jews must have beep very extraordinary. 


not to yield to the mirociee of Jenas Chnst ami 
bis apostles. St. Paul says# tbat lbe Jews rntMl 
have miracles to oonviaoe ibems ** The Jews rck 
Hire as^,end the Greeks sesk after wisdom,” 

Cor* L 2SL But, who erer perfoomed gseatsr 
s^ns, or worked more frequeut and more i»- 
coatsstihlemtrac/cstban Jesus Christ,! Tbeoo«i.r 
man pe^le laboured under leas prepossessions 
and prejudice than the doctors, the priests, and 
the Pharisees ; and were rea^ to allow, that 
the Messiah could not exceed bis mtrae/es. 
The doctors themselves eould not give the lie 
to their own eyes, or oppose wbat was so pub- 
lic and notorious ; they could not directly deny 
the miracles, but chose rather to ascribe them 
to Beelzebub. The modern Jews pretend, that 
Jesus Christ bad stole the name Jehovah out of 
the temple, by which be performed his miradei. 
If this were true, could it be conceivable, that 
God would favour an impostor with the gift of 
working miracles, and such a long train of 
miracles, and of so high degree, and by one who 
announced the subversion of the law and the 
Jewish religion! And would he permit him to 
transfer this power to his disciples and apostles, 
to those who believed in him, and this for so 
long a series of years ! [For some thoughts on 
Miracles and their distinctions, consult the 
Fragments, pormi,] 

MIRIAM, onD, MopuV* from C30"i 

ramam : otherwise, bitterness of the sea, from 
marar, bitterness, and C3» - 

otherwise, myrrh of the sea, from niD mor, 
myrrh : otherwise, lady* or mistress of the sea^ 
from mo marah, a Syriac word, which signifies 
lord, or mistress. [From this the Greek name 
Mariam, Matt. i. 20. and Maria, v. 16, &c. Al- 
so, Mary are derived.]] 

MIRIAM, sister ot Moses and Aaron, and 
daughter of Amram and Jochebed, born about 
A. M. 2424, ante A. D. 1580. I^e mi^t be 
ten or twelve years old when ber brother Moses 
was exposed an the banks of the Nile, since 
Miriam was watching there, and ofi&red to Pba- 
raob’s daughter, to fetdi a nurae for him. 
The princess accepting the offer, Miriam brought 
her own mother, to wboui the young Moses was 
given to nurse, £xod. ii. 4, 5, &c. It is thought 
that Miriam married Hur, of Judah; but it 
does not appear that the bad miy childfrea by 
him, Jote^. Antiq. lib* iii. cap* 2* et alU* 

Miriam bad the gift of prtmhecy, as she ith> 
siouates, £xod« xvii. 10, ll» Numb, xiu 2. 
** Hath the Lord indeed spokea oalv by Moses ! 
Hath be not spoken also by us!” After the 
passage of tbb Red Sea, MMam rled die choir 
and dMces oCthe womea^and cepeatsd wkb tb^ 
the eaatide, Siny ye ie the 
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Moms ^ a dioir of men, Bxod. xr. 
2h Wfaoii^tmKNiak tbe wifii of Motes arrired 
HI jtke camp or ImtooIi MMmu and Aaron dis- 
paraged ber* tpenki^ ag^ainst Moeee on ber 
acconnt* Nnoib. xb. ime Lord pbniihed Mm- 
am by risitinff ber arkb a leprosy. Aaron in- 
terceded witbMoaea for ber recovery, and Meaes 
besoi^bt tbe Lord : wbo ordered ik^ to be shut 
out oT tbe ramp aeven days. 

We are acquainted with no subsequent par- 
ticulars of tbe Ilfs of Miriam* Her oeath hap- 
pened in Che brst montli of the fortieth year 
after the Exodus, at tbe enosinptnent of Kadesh 
in tbe wildemess of Sfin, Numb. xx. 1 . The 
people iBoamed for her, and she was there 
Duned. Josephus says, she was buried with 
great solemnity at the chaise of the public, and 
tnat they mourned for her a whole month. St. 
Gregnory of Nyssa, and St. Ambrose were of 
opinion, that she lived in perpetual virginity ; 
but we have observed, that Josephus has g^iven 
her Hur lor a husband. Eusebius assures us, 
that in bis time tbe sepulchre of Miriam was 
to be seen at Kadesh. 

MIRMA, nono, deceit, from non ramah: 
or, that raUes iteelf, from Cson ramam, to raise, 
and the pronoun n ah, itself, 1 Chr. viii. 10. 

MISHAEL, ic^o is asked for, or lent ; 
from *D mi, who, and shaal, who demands 
or lends : otherwise, God takes away, or retires, 
from mashah, to take away, and bn el, God* 

MISHAEL, or Misabl, oto of the three 
companions of Daniel, to whom Nebuchadnezzar 
^ve the Chaldfean name of Meshuch, Dan. i. 7. 
He was one of those cast into the burning fur- 
nace, from which he was miraculously delivered. 
Vide Daniel: also Dan. iii. 12. See Exod. vii. 
22. Lev. X. 4. Neh. viii. 4. 


Ml SHAM, CkSnra, their samour, from yw* 
jashah, or hoshiah, a saviour: otherwise, 
he that regards him, from nytCf shaah, to regard : 
otherwise, that takes away, or touches the peo^ 
pie, from mashash, or nm mashah, and 
ay ham, the pe^le. Son of Elpaal, of Benja- 
min. 1 Chron. viiu 12. 


MISHEAL, ^KiPD, MairaX. JHathal, 1 Chron. 
vi. 74. He that asketh, or is asked {for"]: or that 
lends, from shmsd, to ask : otherwise, hell, 
the arave, death, from tbe same: otherwise, 
touched of God, from wm mashash, to touch, 
and bn el, God : or whom God takes away, or 
draws bac^ from Ttm mashah, A city ofAsb- 
er,4osb xtx. 2d. Eusebius says it is near Mount 
Gannel, on tbe aea coast. 

MISHMA, yora, he that hears, or obeys, 
from ymf shasnah: otherwise, noise, reputation. 
FMiamed Isbmaal, Geo. xxv. 14. 
MISHMANNAH, mora, Ms Jut, his ail, from 


tow shainmi, oil, or tp^ase,and the pronoun nn, 
hist or simply, pemane, sweet*seenied oil. A 
vallisiit captain of l)aTid*s army, 1 Chr. xii. 10. 

^ MiSHNA, niwp, Gr. Amripoaic* Missut, repe* 
tition, or secondary law. 

MISBNA; tbb is properly tbe code of the 
Jewish dvil law. The ^ws believe, that when 
gave the written law to Mooes, be gave 
him fdso another not written, which was pre- 
served by traditioo among the doctors or tbe 
synagogue, to the time of tbe famous Rabbi, 
Judas the Holy, wbo ivrote the Misna about 
A. D. 180, being then about forty years old : 
He was born A. D. 186. This doctor was pnnce 
or head of the captivi^, i. e* chief of the Jews 
after the destruction or Jerusalem and tbe tem- 
ple. He was born at Sephoris, a city of Galilee, 
and having acquired great reputation, mid being 
long erapToyea in composing differences and 
deciding disputes, amotig his nation concerning 
the sense of tbe law ; and likewise seeing great 
danger lest the Jews, dispersed into so many 
provinces, might at last recede from the tra- 
ditions of their fathers, or forget some part of 
tbe rites of their nation ; be judged it better to 
reduce them to writing, than to trust to their 
memories. This produced tbe Misna, which is 
tbe codex of the civil and canon law of tbe 
Jews, and contains a collection of their cere- 
monies, and oral laws. 

This work is divided into six parts. The 
first, aynr mo Ordo Seminum, contains the dis- 
tinction of seeds in a field, the trees, fruits, 
tythes, &c. The second, ayiD -no Ordo Fes*, 
totem, regulates tbe manner of observing the 
festivals. The third, OWO n*TO Ordo Muliervm, 
treats of women, and roatrimonial cases. The 
fourth, ap»r:nT0 Ordo J>am»erMw, which treats 
of Losses, takes cognizance of suits which arise 
from trade, also of strange worship, rftt moy 
Cultvs Extraneus, or idolatry, because it afiforded 
much matter for j^udidal proceedings. The 
fifth, O'ttnp Ordo Sanctorum, seu Rerum 
Sacrarum, it concerning obligations, sacrifices, 
and whatever has any relation thereto. The 
sixth, n»"tnD Ordo Purificationum, has for 
its subject tbe several sorts of purificatioiia. 
Those who desire a more exact knowledge of 
tbe Misna, may consult the edition of it, % G. 
Surenhustus at Amsterdam in 1703, in six tomes 
in folio, with the notes of Maimonides, Barte- 
nora, and Guisius. See also tbe third tome of 
tbe Bibliotheca Rabbiniea of Baitolucci, and 
the History of the Jews, by M. Batnage. 

Judah the Holy in ackiMwledged as tbe au- 
thor, or compiler, of tbe Misna* He is the 
chief and principal of those doctors, whom tbe 
Jews call ToMoites, or preservers of the tradition. 
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Tliey mtceeeded, gay they, the heads of the gregt 
the chief of which were ZenibbaM, 
and Mmachi. £^ra is esteemed to be the head 
of the Tanaiieg^ It is maiDtained that they en- 
joyed the peculiar favour of God, and often heard 
the Bath^ool^ or daughter of the voice, which 
succeeded the power of prophecy, and procured 
great authority and respect to these doctors: 
on whom the Jews are very lavish of encomi- 
ums, and the most pompous titles. From these 
TanaiteSf these depositaries of tradition, Judah 
the Holy learned what be has given us in the 
Mima, 

The Tanaitea were succeeded by the Gema» 
riats, or commentators ; for no sooner did the 
Misna appear, but it was received with pro- 
found veneration by all Jews, as they thoi^t 
it contained what had been dictated by (Sod 
himself from Mount Sinai, as well as the written 
law. So that all their learned men made it their 
chief study, and both in Judoea and Babylon, 
applied themselves to the malting of comments 
on it. These commentaries, together with the 
text of the Misnaf make up the two Talmudi, 
that of Jerusalem^ and that of Babylon, These 
comments they call the Oemarat or supplement, 
because with these the Misna is complete, and 
needs no farther improvement. Vide Gemara, 
Talmud. Law, Oral Law. 

MISHRAITES, who touches the com- 
panioUf thelfriendi the pastor ^ or malice ; from 
wm mashash, to touch, and rahah, ajriend, 
&c. from jn rah, malice, 1 Cliron. ii. 63. 

MISPAR, IDDD, a number, or written feasi/y] * 
or scribe, or book, or he that reckons ; from IDD 
aaphar: oihcxyf'iec, the bull of the tribute; from 
CD mas, tribute, and no phar, a bull, £z« ii. 2. 

MISPERETH, mDO?3, Ma^tapdB, he that 
reckons or counts, from nOD saphar : or any- 
mentation of the tribute, from DO mas, tribute, 
and rr^D paraA, to multiply, Nehem. vii. 7. 

[MISFHAT, 7 *ied^meaf. A fountain, called 
also Kadesu. Gren. xiv. 7. 

Here Moses and Aaron were judged by (xod, 
on account of their unbelief, Numb. xx. 12. 
xxvii. 14. Or, perhaps. Gin Misphat is the 
fountain of argument, contention, wnich is much 
the same import as Meribah, the waters of 
strife, from a strfe here held with Israel. 
Grotiiis thinks it was so called because here 
was a place of judgment fur the neighbourhood : 
and in this sense the Chaldee appears to have 
taken itl 

MISREPHOTH, or Misrbphoth-maim, 
drouth, burnings of waters; from mD 
sarapk, to hum, and o d majim, waters : or 
simply, TWrfiaces where metals are melted, 

[A puice constructed for evaporating water by 


means of fire ; the remainder, wlieti ooM, 
ing salt. The Hebrew commentator describee 
these places as salt pits ; wherein the sea wirter 
was admitted into reservoirs, and exhaled bjr 
the sun, leaving the sa^t behind it. Josfa« %u 
8. xiti. 6. — like what we call Bay-salt V} 

We think this may be the city of Sarepta : the 
root of which is the same as of Mizrephoth. 
Others think the waters of Mizrepkoth were hoi 
waters. 

MITE, Minctum, a smaH piece of money, in 
value a quarter of a Roman penny, in English 
money about seven farthings, or two pence. 
** She threw in two mites which make a far- 
thht^/’ See also Luke xii. 69. and xxi. 2. 

MITHC AH, npnD, Ma^woco, sweetness ; from 
pDD mathac, sweet, mild, 

[Honey seems to be an unlikely article to 
give name to a place in the desert, yet this tl 
the first idea tnat seems to be expressed by 
sweetness. But, as some places have received a 
corresponding appellation from the sweetness 
of their waters, it is possible this might be the 
reason of the name Mithcah, So Ulukeias, a 
place in Achaia, near Pella, was named from 
the sweetness of its springs. Pausan. Achaicis, 
cap, 27.1 

MITHCAH, an encampment of Israel in the 
wilderness, between Tarah and Hashmonab, 
Numb, xxxiii. 28, 29. probably Methegammah, 
2 Sam. viii. 1. Comp. Chron. xviii. 1. where it 
is said David took Oath and het daughters : 
[So Hebr. and Vulgate. English translation, 
Uath and her totons.J*— and in Samuel, that he 
took Metheg the mother, or Metheg and its 
mother ; that is, Metheg and Gath, Oath and 
Metheg were in the neighbourhood of Hasb- 
monab, far south in the Land of Promise. 
Instead of Metheg the mother, the Hebrew 
reads Methegammah, which Jerome has trans- 
lated by FrtBnum tributL I rather think he 
wrote Preenum cubiti, and that transcribers 
have substituted JVranum tributi. But it is 


better to take Metheg for the name of a place. 

S is not metheg a transposition of gethem r i, e, 
itile Oath,l 

MITHNltn, onD, gift, loins ; according to 
the Syriac, hope, or expectation, 1 Chr. xi. 43. 

MITHREDATH, rmnD, he that explains or 
meditates on the fate, from thwr, law : other- 
wise, the descent or dominion of death, from 
TH radad, to descend, or rm rudah, to rule, 
and niD muth, death. This name is Chaldee or 


Person, in the composition of which enters the 
name of Mtikra, a deity of the Persians, who 
write this name withont a t, bat with a pnre 
aimiration, AfirA.* so that^tbe r\ hasnosbave in it. 
[itfttAra dediti given by Mkhrd,^ 

MITHREDATH, 
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WIthi^patii, or MtT»i]>4TBii» aott of Oft* 
zabsTiEara la (natrimnnOi So 

Jooepliiift, Amtia* Uh. xi. cap* l« and Eadar) or 
mlior Miik r c m a t h Ae treamTcr^ (forjliui it the 
iiteral aig^ideation of Ooeohar) order of 
Cyrus, retimed to Sheshbazzar, prince of Ju* 
dah, ^ vessels of the temple* 

MlTHiUBATH, or Mithbidatbs, one who 
signed the letter written to Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, aranst the Jews, to hinder them from 
rebuilding me walls of Jerusalem, Kzr. ir. 7« 
MITRE, Mitra; mention is made in Scrip* 
ture of the mitres cf the priests and of those of 
women. Isaiah, iii. 19. speaks of those of women, 

Auferet DominuSf armilias et mitras. »^Xhe 

Hebrew Haraloth^ traQ<ilated Mitras, signifies 
to tremble, to waver. The Syrian and Arabian 
women at this day have commonly on their 
heads a silver mitre called Arkie^ made in form 
of a sugar loaf, and encompassed with a veil of 
black silk, edged with pearls and precious 
stones. Comp. Fragmrnt, No. LXI.also Plates 
of Eastern Dresses, &c. 

MITYLENE, MtrvXcvn, parity, cleansing ^ or 
press. The capital of the island of lishos^ 
through which St Paul passed as be went from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, A. D. 58. Acts xx. 14. 
TMIZAR. Hill, small, or little. 

This place is probably not far from Zoar, 
Gen. xix. 2(1. Lot says, ** O let me escape to 
this city, is it not Mizar little one : and 
this name might attach to some hill hereabouts. 
But, this seems to infer a bill Herman in this 
neighboiirbood. Psalm xfii. 6. 

Hiller thinks Mizar is Zoar in Genesis: in 
any case we may look for the bill Mizar of the 
Psalms in some of David's haunts. 3 

MIZNEPHETU, or Masnepheth, the He- 
brew name of the high priest’s cap or mitre. 
Moses gives us no particular description of it. 
[Comp, the Plates of Priests' Dresses,] 
MIZOR, Miau). Miso. Ill Hebrew Jahzah, 
plain, or level way, from jashar : otherwise, 
ox, from shur : or wall : otherwise, sawed, 
from niw nashar* 

MIZOR, or Misor, a city of Reuben, given 
to the Levites of the family of Merari. 1 Chron. 
vi. 78, 79. Mixer is not in the Hebrew of 
Josboa, nor in the Chronicles. There is some 
probability that Mizor is put for Jaxa. Aquiia 
and STmmacbus took Mxzor for a plain ; and 
indeed this word is sometimes put ior a cbam- 
pain countiy. See Joshua xx. 8. xxi. 36. 

MIZPAH, fmKO, or Mispbii, a oentinel, speeu^ 
latimsi or that waits for, from nDV tsaphah : 
or r(H^, \watck foteer, or centrp^box ; otherwise 
emoenM together, or expeotatum.'] 

I. MIZPAH, Mizpeh, Maepha, or Me^he, 
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a city of Judabt Joeh. xv, 88. south of Jerosa* 
lem, ftnd north of Htbson or Eleutberopolis, 
abo^ six leagues from Jerusalem. 1 t^^iuk it 
to be Mixpah of Benjamin, 1 Sanu vii. 6, 7. 
Josh, xviii, 26. ft plftcs of prayer and devotion, 
where the Hebrews often assembled. See 
1 Kings XV. 22. 2 Chroo, xvi. 6. Nehem. iii. 7* 
1 Sam. X. 17. 1 Mac. iii. 46. 

IL Mixpah, or Maej^tUhf of Gad,' in tbe 
mootttaius of Qaleed. Here Laban and Jacob 
made a covenant, Gen. xxxi. 49. Jepbthab 
dwelt at Mixpah ; here he made a covenant 
with tbe Israelites on the other skle Jordan, 
who chose him for Uieir captain ; and here he 
assembled bis troops, Judg. xi. 1 1, 29, 34. This 
city is sometimes asoribea to Moab, because the 
Moabites conquered, and kept it 

III. Mixpah. Joshua, %u S, 8. speaks of the 
Hivit^ who inhabited the country of Mixpeh. 
or Mixpah, at tbe foot of Mount ^Hermon, and 
consequently towards tbe head of tbe Jordan. 
He acids, that tbe army of Jabin and his allies 
took refuge at Mixpah, to tbe east of tbe city 
of Sidon : which hgrees with this position. 

IV. Mixpah, in general, sigpiifies some ele- 
vated place which afforded a prospect to a dis- 
tance ; an eminence where a waton was kept. 

[Under the signification of watch tower, or 
spot commanding an extensive prospect, from 
which tbe motions of enemies mignt be des- 
cried with advantage, no doubt but many places 
might derive their names in a country so per- 
petually exposed to inroads as the territories of 
Israel were.] 

MIZRAI^ DnXD, Mfoapstfd, tribulations, or 
who is streightenedf or blocked up ; from 
matzar. rco’n^nesieiit ; i. e. of his mother?] 

MIZRAIM, or Mbsraim, son of Ham, and 
father of Ludim, Anamin, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, 
Pathrusim, and Caslubim, Gen. x. 6. Meser or 
Misor was father of the Mizraim, tbe Egyp- 
tians ; and be himself is commonly called Miz^ 
raim, although there is very strong probability 
that Mizraim being of the plural number, eig^ 
nifies rather the Egyptians themselves, than 
the father of that people. Mizraim is also put 
for tbe country of Egypt: thus it has three 
significations, which are perpetually confounded 
and used promisouously, sometimes denoting 
the land of Egypt, sometimes him who first 
peopled Egypt, and sometimes tbe inhabitants 
theiwelves. Vide Fragments. No. KXXIX. 

Tbe word Mizraim being of tbe dual num- 
ber, may express both Egypts, tbe superior and 
inferior, or the two p^ of tbe eoniilfy, £« and 
W. divided by tbe Nile. Cairo capitol of E^pt, 
and even £^;;^t itself, is to this daj called Mexer 
by tbe Arabians. But the natives csll it Chemi, 

i. e. 
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1 . e. the Land ef C^aiHf of Ham, as it is also 
sonielitnes catfian id SerifHute. Psalm txxriii. 
12. cv« 23. ci^i. 22. Th^ (prophet Micab^ vii. 12. 
Heb. ^res tdBifVpt tba name of Mezor ; Tor 
ilfatarorj and Rdbbi Kitttehi, followed herein by 
severaMeamed commentators, explains by E/rypt 
wliat is said of the rivers of Mezrrr, 2 Kin^ 
xix. 24. Isaiah xix. 6. xxxvii. 2^). Heb. 

The city of Memphis, in Hebrew Moph or 
Noph, which lon^ was the capital of Effypt, had 
also the name of Meier. The Oriental geogra- 
^ers say, that from the time of the concjuests 
of Alexander, it had the name of Bahhon or 
Babylon, in memory of the ancient Babylon of 
Chafdeea. But the cities of Memphie, Babylon, 
and Cairo, though not far from one another, 
are not strictly m the same place. Cairo is east 
of the Nile, and old Memphis is west. Vide 
Memphis, Egypt, &c. among the Plates. 

MIZZAH, ntO, Mo^e, distillation, or sprinh-- 
ling; fr6mm,nazah: otherwise, Mts ; from 
the conjunction O oJ\ and nr ze, this: from the 
Syriac, consumption, or burning. Fourth son 
of Reuel, son of Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 13. 

MNASON, Acts xxi. 16. He was [of Cyprus] 
an ancient disciple, a Jew by birth; converted 
by Jesus Christ nimself ; and one of the Seven- 
ty. St. Paul lodged at bis house at Jerusalem, 
A. D. 58. Several Latin copies call him Jason, 
others Nason, but his trne name was Mnason, 
He was a different person from Jason the host 
of St. Paur at Thessalonica, Acts xvii, 5. 

MNESTHEUS, McvecrffcvCf force, strength, 
or anger of God; from the Greek fiivoQ, force, 
anger, and BIoq, God. 1 Macc. iv. 21. 

MOAB, 3K1D, of his father ; from D w, of, 
or from; the pronoun ^ o, his, and ab, father. 
Instead of Moab,Xhe ancients pronounced Meab, 
waters of the father; fathers son. Waters 
represent generation. 

MOAB, son of Lot, and of his eldest daugh- 
ter. The history may be seen, Gen. xix. 31. &c. 
This happened about the time of the birth of 
Isaac, A. M. 2108, ante A. D. 1896. 

MOABITES, a people descended from Moab, 
son of Lot. Their habitation was beyond Jor- 
dan, east of, and adjacent to the Dead Sea, on 
both sides the river Arnon. Their capital city 
was situated on that river; and was caHed Ar, 
or Areopoiis, or Ariel of Moab, or Rabbak*- 
Moab, f . €. the capital of Moa6 ; or Kir~haresh, 
i. c. the city with brick walls. This country was 
originally pomessed by a race of giants called 
Emim, Deutii. 11, 12. The MoOhites conquered 
them; tdlterwards the Amorites took a part 
#rom the Moabites, Judg. xi. 13. Moses coii- 
quefred that part which belonged to the Amo- 
filesi and gave it to the tribe of Reuben, The 
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Moabites were spared by Moaeit^ as Go^liad 
restricted him, Dent, ii, 9* But, tbers ahviiys 
was a great antipathy between the MoMies 
and the Isradlitea, which occasioned many wnrsi 
Balak, king of this people, endeavoured to pre- 
vail on BaHuim to curse Israel. And Balaam 
seduced the Hebrews to idolatry and unclaao- 
ness, by means of the daughters of Mostb, Numb. 
t:xv. 1, 2, God ordained, that the Moabites 
should not enter into the congregation of his 
people, |V. be capable of office, &c*^] even tq 
the tenth generation, Dent. xxiiL 3. because 
they had the inhumanity to refuse the Israelites 
a passage through their country; nor would sup- 
ply them with bread and water in their ne- 
cessity. 

Egion king of the Moabites, was one of the 
first that oppressed Israel after the death of Jo- 
shua. Ehud killed Egion, and Israel expelled 
the Moabites, Judg. iii. 12, A. M. 2679, ante 
A. D. 1325. Hanun king of the Ammonites 
having insulted David’s ambassadors, David 
made war against him, and subdued Moab and 
Ammon; under which subjection they conti- 
nued till the separation of the ten tribes ; when 
they were attached to the kings of Israel till the 
death of Ahab. 

Presently after the death of Ahab, the Moab- 
ites began to revolt. 2 Kings iii. 4, 5. Mesha 
king of Moab, refused the tribute of an hun- 
dred thousand lambs, and as tnany rams, which 
till then bad been customarily paid, either year- 
ly, or at the beginning of every reign ; which 
of these two, is not clearly expressed in Scrip- 
ture. The reign of Ahaziah was too short to 
allow of his invading them; but Jehoram, son 
of Ahab, and brother to Ahaziah, having ascen- 
ded the throne, intended reducing them to 
obedience. He invited Jeboshapbm king of 
Judah ; who with the king of Edom, then bis 
vassal, entered Moab : where they were almost 
on the point of perishing with thirst, but were 
miraculously relieved. 2 Kings iii. 16, &c. 

It IS not easy to perceive what were the cir- 
cumstances of tne Moabites after this time ; but 
Isaiah, at the beginning of the reign of Heze- 
kiah, threatens them with a calamity, which 
was to happen three years after his. prediction, 
and which probably referred to the war of 
Shalmaneser king of Assyria against the ten 
tribes, and the nations b^ond the Jordan. 

Amos, i. &JC. also toretold great miseries 
to them, which probably, drey suffisred under 
Dzztah and Jothaiti, kings of Judah ; if not un- 
der Shalmaneser : 2 Chron. xxvi. 7; 8, xxvii. fiu 
or lartly, the war of Nebudiadnezzar, ^ve yeata 
after the destruction of Jerusalem: We believe 
this prince carried them captive beyond the 

Euphrates, 
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fiufbraies, at tba propbatt bad tbreaUmad; 
Jer* ix. d6. xii. 14, 15. xxr. 11, 12* xtruL 47* 
xlix« 9^6, $9» I* 16» and that Cyriit aeut them 
home agi^« at ^be did other captire natioaa* 
After their return from captivity, toey multi* 
piled, and fortified tbemaelvet, at the Jewt did, 
aod other neiffbbourioff peo^e ; atili in tub- 
jection to the king^ of Fertia, afterwardt con- 
uered by Alexa^er the Great, then in obe* 
ience to the kingt of Syria and £|fypt tuccet- 
tively, and finally to the Romans. There it a 
probability also, that in the later timet of the 
Jewish republic, they obeyed the Aainonean 
kings, and afterwards Herod the Great. 

The principal deities of the Moabites were 
Chemosk and BaaUpeor, Vide their Articles. 
Scripture speaks of Nebo, of Baal-meon, and 
of Baal^dibom, as gods of the Moabites: but it 
is likely these are ratbfik names of places where 
Chemosk and Peor were worshipped : and that 
Baal-dibon, Baal-meon, and Nebo, are no other 
than Chemosk adored at Dibon, or at Mean, or 
on Mount Nebo. See under Baal. 

[Moab is thought to be the name of a king, 
I Sam. xii.9. xxii. 4. 1 Chron. iv. 22. Comp. 
Ammon, Ammaun.] 

MOADIAH, rrnmo, Mao^at, solemnity, or 
festiyal \omamerU, or praise^ qf the Lord. 
Neh. xii. 5. 

MODIN, judgment, or debate, or 

quarrel ; from dun. 

MODIN, a celebrated ciy^ or town in the 
tribe of Dan, whence arose Mattathias and his 
family, the Maccabees, 1 Macc. li. 1, 15# ix. 19. 
This place could not be far from the sea, since 
mariners from their ships might see the mauso- 
Iseum, here erected in honour of Mattathias, 
1 Macc. xiii. 29, 30. Eusebius says, that Afo* 
din was not far from Diospolis, and that in his 
time was still semi the tomo of the Maccabees. 
Jerom, ou Isaiah xxx. insinuates Uiat it was but 
a small place, he calls it viculus, a little village. 
See Mattathias. But Modin is not only fa* 
mous for the tomb of the Maccabees, but 
also for a battle fought by a handful of men, 
under Judas Maccabmus, against Antiocbus 
E^ator, 2 Macc. xiii. 9, kc. 

There is a seeming contradiction in the au- 
thor* He says, ver. 15. that ^ Judas went into 
the king’s tent by night and ver. 17. ** that 
this was done in the break of day.” 1 imagine 
the attack was be^un in the night, but tbe action 
was not coa 4 >leted till break of day. 

|[Moihii was situated on a mountain, appa- 
rently, Baalah, on the brook which isanes at 
Secrmsu Here was the famous sepulchre of the 
Maccabees^ of seven pyramids rising from a 
square bksis, or mole.] 
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MOLADA^i mVio, htrlA, genoruLtion: from 
•fpjahd, to hoget^ Wtk-j^oe.] 

MOdLADAH, or Molatra, Josh, xv.26. xix, 2. 
a city first ^ven to Jiadak aiUrwards to Simeon* 
I imagine it to be the ifnhika, or Meduthis, 
mentioned in the Naiiiia In^perii; also the 
MukkeUth, Numb* s^xxiii* 25. This city was 
ill the southerly part of Judah* See Malatha. 

MOLE, an animal declared impure by Mo- 
ses, Lev. xi. 30* Heb. nOttW ttnsAomelA* LXX. 
’AffiraXo^, Vulg. Talfm. Ohald. urnttm AtAntn. 
The Hebrew tinshamet is understood by the 
Syriac fur an animal with aeveral feet ; perhaps 
tbe scolopendra. Castellio translates a toad: 
others a weasel. Bochart thinks it signifies n 
camelioH, but the Chaldee and tbe Ralimtns un- 
derstand it of a mole. Bochart believes, that 
the true word for a mole, is choled, which the 
Vulgate has translated weaseL Levit* xi. 29. 
“iVn Chald. nVvi. Vide Bochart, de Animal, Sacr. 
P. 1. lib. iii. cap, 35. 

We find the word mole in the Vuljgfate, [and 
in the English translation] Isaiah ii. 20. But 
the Hebrew readsinnonpri chaporperoth, from 
a root signifying to dig ; and by consent of in- 
terpreters, it signifies in this place moles. By 
this passage, we see the excessive blindness of 
the Jews, who gave divine honours to such 
creatures. Ftde T raombnts, and Nat. Hist. 

MOLID, tViD. See Moladah. Otherwise, 
circumcision of the hand ; from mti(, cir- 
cumcision, and T jad: otherwise, that begets, 

MOLOCH, tVd king; from "]^o melee. 

MOLOCH, Molbch, Milcom, or Melchom, 
a god of tbe Ammonites. Moses in several 
places forbids the Israelites under the penalty 
of death to dedicate their children to Moloch, 
by making them pass through tbe fire in honour 
of that deity, Lev. xvtii. 21. xx. 2, 3, 4, 5. God 
himself threatens to pour out liis wrath against 
such a criminal. There is great probimility 
that the Hebrews were addicted to the worship 
of this deity, even before their coming out of 
Egypt, since Amos, v. 26. and after him St. Ste- 
phen, Acts vii. 43. reproaches them with having 
carried in tbe wilderness, the tabernacle of tbeir 
god Moloch, Solomon built a temple to Mo- 
loch on tbe Mount of Olives, 1 Kings xi. 7* 
Manasseb a long time after, imitated his ipipie- 
ty, making his son pass through the fire in ho- 
nour of Moloch, 2 fengs xxi. 3, 4. Such ido- 
latry was practised chiefly iu the valley of To* 
pbet and Uinnom, east of Jerusalem. Jer. xix. 

Some are of opinion, that the devotees con- 
tented themselves with makiogiheirchddrenleap 
over a fire sacred to Motoek ,* by thia action con- 
secrating them to that fiEilse aeitj f anfd as by a 
lustration purifying tbein : tbip Peiog a usnal 

ceremony 
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eeren^ony on other accmU^nn an^oMf the heathen. 
Others believe that thejr ihade wein pass be- 
tween two fires bpnosfte to edch other; with the 
same ititentibii. Bat, others maintain that they 
really burnt their ebftdrent as sacrifices to Afo- 
locL See Psalnt cvi. 37. Isaiah Ivii. 6. Ezek. 
xri. 20, 21. xxiii. 87, 39. where it is positivelv 
asserted, that the Hebrews sacriOcecJ their cbif- 
cTren to devils, to Moloch^ and to strange gods. 
And 2 Kings xvii, 3], it is said, that the inhabi- 
tants of Sepharvaim burnt their children in the 
fire to Anamraelecfa and Adrammelecfa their 
gods. However, I would not be understood to 
assert, that they always really burnt to death 
their children ; and perhaps when it is only said 
they made them pass through the fire, lustrare 
per ignem^ or tran^erre per ignem, this may 
mean in some places, the leaping over the flames, 
or passing nimbly between two fires. But we 
are persuaded, that generally speaking the wor- 
shippers of Moloch immolated or sacrifired 
their children to death in honour of this false 
dei^. Vide Fraoments, No. LI. 

Tile Rabbins assure us, that the idol Moloch 
was of brass, sitting on a throne of the same 
metal, adorned with a royal crown, having the 
head of a calf, and his arms extended as if to 
embrace any one. When they ofiered children 
to him, they heated the statue within by a great 
fire ; and when it was burning hot, they put the 
miserable victim within bis arms, where it xi'as 
soon consumed by the violence of the heat : and, 
that the cries of the children might not be heard, 
they made a great noise with drums, and other 
instruments, ^out the idol. Others say, that 
his arms were extended, and reaching toward 
the ground ; so that when they pot a child with- 
in his arms, it immediately fell into a great fire 
which was burnin|^ at the foot of the statue. 
Others relate that it was hollow, and had inter- 
nally seven partitions, the first of which was ap- 
pointed for meal or flour ; in the second there 
were turtles, in the third an ewe, in the fourth a 
ram, in the fifth a calf, in the sixth an ox, and in 
the seventh a child. All these were burned to- 
gether, by heating the statue internally. 

When David conquered the Aininonitcs, 

1 Cbron. xx. 2. be took the crown of their god 
Milconit or more simply, he took the crown of 
their king, which weighed a talent of gold, and 
made a crown of it for himself. The Hebrew 
talent weighed three thousand shekels, or one 
hundred and twenty-fife ^oman pounds. This 
is an excessive weight fora crown royal. There- 
fore it is thought this prince did not wear it on 
his bead, but oaused it to be buqg upon his 
ihrone, over his head. Or lastly^ that the talent 
pf here mentioned, does not express the 
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wbi^, but the value, of the crown, b wim of 
and set with precious stones, ns is luiUed 
IB the book of Cnronicles. Tb^ piiecieus 
stones we|p a very considerable addiiron to Ibe 
value ; but its weight might be that of an ordi- 
nary royal crown, say some commentators oa 
2 Sam. xii. 30. Comp. Frag. No. CCLXXXll, 

There are various sentiments about Moloch ; 
some believe that Moloch was Saturn, to whom 
it is well known that human sacrifices were of- 
fered. Others think he was Mercury , otiiers say 
Venus, others Mars or MUhra* We have en- 
deavoured to prove, that Moloch signified the 
sun, or the king of heaven. See alM Selden, 
de Diis Syr^, Spencer, de legibus Hchncorum 
Riiualib. lib. ii. cap, 10. And Vossius, de Oru 
gine et proqressu Idolatrie, lib, ii. cap, 5. 

MONEV. Scripture often speaks of gold, 
silver, brass, of certain sums of money, of pur- 
chases made with money, of current money, of 
money of a certain weight ; but I do not observe 
coined or stamped money till late ; which indu- 
ces me to believe, that-tne ancient Hebrews took 
gold and silver only by weight. That they only 
considered the purity of the metal, and uot the 
stamp. 

The most ancient commerce was conducted by 
barter, or exchanging one sort of merchandize 
for another. One man gave what be could 
spare to another, who gave him iii return part of 
his superabundance. Afterwards, tbe more pre- 
cious metals were used in trafi&c, as a value more 
generally known and stated. Lastly, they gave 
this metal, by public authority, a certain mark, a 
certain weight, and a certain degree of alloy, to 
fix its value, and to save buyeri^£"id sellers tbe 
trouble of weigbi^ and examining tbe coins. ~ 

At tbe siege of Troy in Homer, Iliad, 2. no re- 
ference is made to gold or silver coined ; but the 
value of things is estimated by the number ot 
oxen (bey were worth. E, gr. They bought 
wine, by exchanging oxen, slaves, skins, iron, 
&:c. for it. Iliad, H- When tbe Greeks first 
used money, it was only little pieces of iron or 
copper, called oboli, or spits, or which a handful 
was a drachma, says Plutarch, tB Lysandro, He- 
rodotus, lib, i. cap, 94. thinks, that the Lydians 
were the first that stamped money of gold or sil- 
ver, and introduced it into commerce. Others 
say, it was Ishon king of Thessaly, srson of Deu- 
calion, Lucan, Pharsalf lib, yi. Others ascribe 
ibis honour to Ericbtbonius, who bad been edu- 
cated by the daughters of Cecrops king of 
Atlitos t Strabo, lib, viii. Others again to Fhi- 
don%tng of Argos. 

Among the Persians it is said, Darius son M 
Hystaspes, first coined goWeii monejp Heroddl. 
uL iii. cap. 89, &c, ly. cap. 163* Lyeorv os 

Imiiished 
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ffofd and silrer from hk eommon* 
wealth of Lacedmnon, and only allowed a rude 
aort of mon^f made of iron. Jannt, or rather 
the kings oH^me, make a kind of vrlws money 
of oopper» haring on one side the double face 
of Janos, on the other, the prow of a ship. 

1 find nothing concerning the money of the 
Egyptians, the Phcenicians, the Arabians, or 
the ^rians, before Alexander the Great. In 
China to this day they stamp no money of gold 
or silrer, but only of copper. Gold and surer 
pass as mercbandize. If gold or silrer be ofier« 
ed, they take it and pay it by weight, as other 
goods, So that th^ are obliged to cut it into 
pieces with shears fi>r that purpose, and they 
carry a steebyard at their girdles to weigh it. 

Tne people of Albania, and those on the 
banks of tne Araxes, had neither money, nor 
weights, nor measures, and did not reckon be- 
yond a hundred, says Strabo, /t6. xi. p. 352. 
Tournefort says, Voyage, lib, ii. p. 127. that to 
this day the Georgians, who succeed that people, 
despise money, and would not sell their pro- 
visions, but by barter. All the trade of Min- 
grelia is carried on by barter. In Ethiopia and 
Bengal they use sea-shells [cowries] of the 
Maldive islands, as small money: also on the 
coast of Guinea, and in the kingdoms of Congo 
and Siam. 

Let us now return to the Hebrews. Abraham 
weighs out Jour hundred ehekeh of silver, to 
purchase Sarah’s tomb : Gen. xxiii. 15, 16. 
And Scripture observes, that be paid this in 
current money with the merchant, Joseph was 
sold by his brethren to the Midianites for twen- 
ty pieces of silver, Gen. xxxvii. 28. Heb. twen- 
ty shekels of silver. The brethren of Joseph 
bring back with them into Egypt the money 
they found in their sacks, in tl)e same weight 
as before; Gen. xliii. 21. The bracelets that 
Eliezer gave Rebecca weighed ten shekels, and 
the ear-rings two shekels. Gen. xxiv. 22. Moses 
ordered that the weight of five hundred she- 
kels of myrrh, and two hundred and fifty she- 
kels of cinnamon, of the weight of the sanctu- 
ary, should be taken, to make the perfume 
which was to be burnt to the Lord on toe gold- 
en altar, Exod. xxx. 24. He acquaints us 
that the Israelites offered for the works of 
the tabernacle, seventy-two thousand talents 
of brass, £xod. xxxviii, 29. We read in the 
books of Samuel, that the weight of Absalom’s 
hair was two hundred shekels of the ordioaiw 
weight, or of the king’s weight, 2 Sam. xrv. 26. 
toiah describes the wicked as weighing silver 
in a balance, to make an idol thereof ; chap. 
xW. 6. and Jbremiah, xxxii. 10, weighs seven- 
teen pieces' of silver in a pair of scales, to pay 
Vot. 11. Part XX, JS^/it. IK 
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for a field, h SIri i d bought Isaiah aay% ^ Como 
buy wine and milk without money, and without 
prm. Wherefore do ye weiyA money for t^ 
which is not bread f** Amos, vii. 6. represents 
the merchants encouraging one another, to 
make the ephak small, wherewith to sell, and 
the shekel great, wherewith to buy, oadf to 
falsify tke balanees by deceit. 

In all these passages, three things only are 
mentioned. 1. The metal, i. s. gold or silver, 
and never copper, it not being used in traffic as 
money, 2. The weight, a talent, a shekel, a 
gerah or obolus ; the weight of the sanctuary, 
and the king’s weight. 3. The alloy, rstandardl 
of pure or fine gold and silver, and of good 
quality, as received by the merchant. The im- 
pression of the coinage is not referred to ; but it 
IS said, they weighed the silver, or other commo- 
dities, by the shekel and by the tulent. This 
shekel therefore, and this talent, were not fixed 
and determined pieces of money, but weights 
applied to things used iu commerce. Hence 
tnose deceitl^ul palances of the merchants, who 
would increase the shekel, t. e, would augment 
the weight by which they weighed the gold and 
silver mey were to receive, that they might 
have a greater quantity than was their due ; 
hence the weight of the sanctuary, the standard 
of which was preserved in the temple, to pre- 
vent fraud ; nence those prohibitions in tbs 
law, ^ Thou sbalt not have in thy bag diversa 
weights [Heb. stones] ; a great and a small/’ 
Deut. xxv. 13. Hence those scales that the He- 
brews wore at their girdles, Hosea xii. 7. and 
the Canaanites carried in their bands; to weigh 
the gold and silver which they received in pay- 
ment. 

And it is to be observed, that in the original 
text there is no mention of [coined] money, or of 
any thing like it. The gold and silver offered 
to Moses in the Desert, tor the use of the taber- 
nacle that which was given to Aaron to make 
a golden calf ; — that of which Gideon made an 
e|H)od ; — that which tempted Achan ; — that 
which David left to Solomon and that which 
Gebazi received from Naaroan ; was only gold 
or silver made into rings, bracelets, pendants, 
vessels, or ingots. Not a word of coin^ monem% 
of any mark or impression ; nothing to shew the 
form of the mon^, pr the figure repreeenfed 
upon it. For, generally, coined money bat the 
impress of some prince, some animal,' ffower^ or 
other device. But nothing of this Idnd occurs 
among the Hebrews, 

It is true that in the Hebrew,, Gen. xxxIiL 19, 
we find, that Jacob bought a field foe a hun- 
dred kseitaks ; and that the frimids of Job, 
chap. xliL 11. after his recovery, gave to thte 
2 A model 
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model of patieaoe eaob a ketitakf aad a goMea 
pwadant for <iie ears. We also find there 
ikarieB, (ilebr. Dmfemonim^ or Adetrcmonim.) 
aad JftM, StateriB, Oboli : bat this last kind 
of mane^ was foreign, and ie put for other terms, 
which in the Hebrew only signify the weight 
of the metal. The hentah is not well known 
to us ; some take it for a sheep or a lamb ; 
others for a kind of moitejf, having the impres- 
sion of a lamb or a sheep* Bat we rather think 
it to be a purse of money. See Kesitah. [Al- 
so Plates : Medals of Persia, Nos. % 8. 
AiTTiocit, No. 2. Damascus, No. 17, Egypt, 
Nos. 80^81.] 

The Darcmonim or DaricSf are money of 
the kings of Persia; and it is i^reed, that 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, first coined golden 
money. Ezekiel tells us, xlv. 12. that the mina 
makes fifty shekels; be reduces this foreign 
money to the weight of the Hebrews. The mina 
might probably be a Persian money originally, 
and aoo|Hed by the Greeks and by the He- 
brews. But under the dominion of the Per- 
sians, the Hebrews were hardly at liberty to 
coin money of their own, being in subjection 
to those princes, and very low in their own 
country. They were still less able under the 
Chaldeeaus, during the Babylonish captivity, or 
afterwards under the Grecians, to whom they 
were subject till the time of Simon Maccabeeus, 
to whom AntiocbusSidetes kinj; of Syria granted 
the privilege of coining money in Judeea, 1 Macc. 

xv. 6. And this is the first Hebrew’ money 
properly so called, that we know of. There 
were shekels and demi-shekels [also, the third 
part of a shekel, and the quarter of a 8bekel3 of 
silver. Vide Fragments, ^ os. XXVIII. XCII, 
ecu. coin, and Plates of Jewish Coins. 

MONTH, in Latin Mensfs, Or. Mi|v, Meen^ in 
Hebrew diodesch or Jeraoh. The ancient He- 
brews bad no particular names for their months. 
They said, the first, the second, the third, &c. 
In Exod. xiii. 4. xxiii. 16. xxxiv. 18. Deut. 

xvi. 1. we find 3»3H ttHH, Chodesh Abib, or the 
month of the young ears of corn, or of the new 
fruits : which is, probably, the Egyptian name 
of that month, which the Hebrews afterwards 
called iVtsan, and which was the first of the holy 
year. Every where else this lawgiver designates 
the months by their order of succession. In 
Joshua, Judges and Samuel, we see the same 
method. Under Solomon, I Kings, vi. 1, we read 
of the month Zif, which is the second month of 
the holy year, and answers to that afterwards 
called Jiar. In the same chapter we read of4he 
Month j&u/, which is the eighth of the holy year, 
ond answers to Marsekeean, or October. Last- 
lyi ill chap. viii. 2. we read of the month JBWUi- 


atm, or the nmntk q /* the which aasweea 

lo Tizrif the sevenoi of the holy year. 

Critios are not agreed about ibe mrigiB of 
these names of tlpe menthe, ScsJii«r thongbt 
Selomoa borrowed them from the Pbesaieiana, 
with whom he had much intercourse. Grotina 
hdieves they cane irom the ChaldsBaas ; and 
F« Hardeatfl dadaces them from the Egypdtiaaa. 
However this he, we see uothiag of them, either 
before or after Solomon. But after the o|p 
tivity of Babylon, the people coatinued 
names of the months as tb^ had found them 
among the Chaldmans and Persians. 

Names of the Hebrew Months, according 
to the Order of the Holt Year. 


1. tD3 

Nisan, answering to March. 0. S. 

2. -)'M 

Jiar, 

AprxL 

3. |VD 

Sivan, 

May. 

4. non 

Thammuz, 

June. 

5. 2H 

Ah, 

July. 

6. 

Elul, 

August. 

7. niyn 

Tizri, 

September. 

8. Marschevaii, 

October, 

9. ibPD 

Casleu, 

November, 

10. ron 

Thebet, 

December. 

11. mty 

Sebat, 

January. 

12. ITH 

Adar, 

February. 


Names of the Hebrew Months, according 
to the Order of the Civil Year. 

7 I. Tizri, answering to September, 0. S. 

8 2. Marsclievan, - October, 

D 8. Casleu, - November. 

10 4. Tbebet, - December. 

11 5. Sebat, - January. 

12 6. Adar, - - February. 

1 7. Nisan, - March. 

2 8. Jiar, - - Avril, 

3 9. Sivan, - - May. 

4 10. Thamrauz, - June. 

5 11. Ab. - July. 

6 12, Elul, - - August. 

At first the Hebrews foUowed the same dis- 
tribution of their year and months, as Egypt. 
Their year consisted of 366 days, and of twelve 
HMMiths, each of thirty days. "This appears by 
the enumeration of the days of the year of the 
deluge, Gen. ch. vii. The twelfth month was 
to have thirty-five days, and they had no inter- 
calary month, but at the end of one hundred 
and twenty years ; when the beginning of the 
year following was out of Us fdaoe foirty whole 
days. 

Aft«r Ae £x«dw, which huppaii^ in the 

month orMwch,Oed4)rd.M.dth«t4faehdy yew, 

i. «. the Criondmof (.hgioii. fontte «»d eer^ 
monim, dwmld begin «t Awon, the mvwA 

month 



MON 


MOO 


wnmuk ti die eita jm ci?ii fw be Hd 
net dkanm) which the Hebrews oontiBaed to 
begin at me mondi THm fSejUembtr.} After 
the Babylonish captiri^, the Jews being bat 
a haodfnl of people m the midst of others, 
sorroondiiig them, complied with such customs, 
and manners of diriding times and seasons, m 
were used bj the people that ruled over them ; 
first, of the Chaldmans, afterwards of the Per- 
sians, and lastly, of the Grecians. They took 
the names of the months from the Chaldmans 
and Persians, and perhaps their manner of di- 
viding the year and the months. However, we 
cannot be sore of this, not exactly knowing the 
form of the Chaldeean months. Bnt we see 
plainly by Ecclesiasticns, xliii. 6. by the Macca- 
bees, by Josephus, Antitf. lih. iii. cap. 10. and 
by Philo, vit. Mos. lib. lii. that in their time 
they followed the custom of the Grecians : that 
is, their months were lunar, and their years 
were solar. 

These lunar months were each of twenty-nine 
days and a half, or, rather, one was of thirty 
days, the following of twenty-nine, and so on 
alternately: that which had thirty days was 
caHed a full or complete month ; that which 
had but twenty-nine days was called incomplete. 
The new moon was always the beginning of 
the months end this day they called NeomeniOf 
new-moon day, or nett month. They did not 
begin it from that point of time, when the moon 
was in conjunction with the sun, but from the 
time at which she first becomes visible, after 
that conjunction. And to determine this, it is 
said, they bad people posted on elevated places, 
to inform the Sanhedrim as soon as possible. 
Proclamation was then made, the feast of the 
new moony the feast of the nett moon ; and the 
beginning of the month was proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet. For fear of any failing in 
the observation of that commend, which direct- 
ed certain ceremonies at the beginning of each 
monthy they continued the Neomenia two days, 
the first was called the day of the moon*s ap~ 
pearancoy the other ^ the moosCs disappear’^ 
anee. ^ say the Rabbins : but there is great 
probability, that if this was ever practiced, it 
was only in provinces distant from Jerusalem. 




was always a fixed calendar, or at least a fix^ 
deeiskMi for festival days, determined by the 
House of Judgment 

When we say that the months of the Jews 
answered to ours, Nisan to Marehy Jiar to 
Apfily fcc. Ibis must be understood wkb some 
latHude; for the lunar months cannot be le- 
dnced exacfiy to solar enes. TTie vernal equi- 
nox foils between the tweutiedi and twen^^Aivt 


of March, aoeovding to the course of the stdar 
year. But in die lunar year, the new moon 
will foil in the mosuh of March, and the full 
moon in the month of April. So that the He- 
brew months will eommonly answer [partially] 
to two of our moniksy the end of one, and the 
beginning of the other. 

Twelve lunar months making but three hun- 
dred fifty-four days and six hours, the Jewish 
year was short of the Roman by twelve days. 
To recover the equinoctial points, from which 
this difference of the solar aud lunar year would 
separate the new moon of the first month, the 
Jews every three years intercalated a thirteenth 
monthy which they called Ve^adar ; the second 
Adar. By this means their lunar year equalled 
the solar ; because in thirty-six solar months 
there would be thirty-seven lunar months. The 
Sanhedrim regulated this intercalation, and this 
thirteenth month was placed between Adar and 
Nisan ; so that the passover was always cele- 
brated the first full moon after the equinox. 
Consult F. Lamy*f Introduction to the Scripture, 
and our Dissertation on Chronology, at the 
beginning of our Commentary on Genesis; 
Scaliger, de emendations temporum ; aud Cal- 
visiiis's Introduction to Chronology. 

MOON, Luna. The Lord created the tun 
aud the moon on the fourth day of the world, to 
preside over day and night, and to distinguish 
times and seasons, Gen. i. 15, 16. As the sun 
presides over day, so the moon presides over 
night ; the snn regulates the course of a year, 
the moon regulates the course of a roonlb ; the 
son is, as it were, king of the host of heaven, 
the moon is queen. Moses speaks of the moon 
as of a luminous body, not much inferior to the 
sun ; yet it is certain, that the moon, when com- 
pared to the sun, is but a very small body. 
The moon’s diameter is about zl84 English 
miles; her superficial content is about one 
thirteenth part of the surface of the earth, 
whereas the sun’s diameter is 100 times that of 
the earth, and his superficial content 10/)00 
times that of the earth's surface. But the sacred 
authors speak in a popular manner. They call 
that a great light which appears great to the 
human eye : not meaning to determine its abso- 
lute magnitude. 

The moon was appointed for the distinction 
of seasons, of festival days, and dm of assemb- 
ling, says Gen. i. 14. And the Psalmist says, 
dv. 19. He made the moon for seasons.” So 
Ecclesiastious ; ** He made the moon nlso to 
serve in her season, for a declaratioD of times, 
and a sign of the world. From the moonis the 
s%n of foasts, a light that decrmsath in her 
pmectkm. The month is called after her naoM: 

2 A 2 increasimr 
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tnmatiagf wonderfallj in bar cbaogio^, beii^ 
an iastrunient of the armiea above, ibininff in 
tbe drmament of beavea* The beauty of nea- 
ven, the dory of tbe atars, an ornament giving 
light in the bigheat places of tbe Lord.’* The 
Hebrewa varied their manner of reckoning 
months and years. We think that in the time 
of Moses, and long after, they kept to the solar 
year; but after their return from Babylon, they 
had only lunar years. This the author of £c- 
clesiasticus insinuates in the passage quoted. 
It is true, however, either way, that the moon 
marks tbe resolutions of seasons, and that men 
divided tbe year into twelve months^ by follow- 
ing tbe twelve revolutions of the moon, in the 
course of one year. 

I do not know whether the Hebrews under- 
stood the theory of lunar eclq^ses ; but they 
always speak of them in terms which intimate 
that they considered them as wonders, and as 
effects of the power, and wrath of God. When 
tbe prophets speak of the destruction of empires, 
they Often say, that the sun shall be covered 
with darkness ; the moon withdraw her light ; 
and the stars fall from heaven. Isai. xiii. 10. 
xxiv. 23. Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. Joel ii. 10. iii. 15. 
But 1 cannot perceive that there is any direct 
mention of an eclipse. 

Among the Orientals in general, and tbe He- 
brews in particular, the worship of the moon 
was more extensive; and more famous, than 
that of tbe sun. In Deut. iv. 19. xvii. 3. Moses 
bids tbe Israelites take care, — when they see 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the host of 
heaven, not to pay them any superstitious wor- 
ship, because they were only creatures appoint- 
ed for the service of all nations, under heaven. 
Job, xxxi. 26, 27. also speaks of the same wor- 
ship. If I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness, and my heart 
has been secretly enticed, or ray mouth bath 
kissed my band,’’ as a token of adoration. Tbe 
Hebrews worshipped tbe moon by the name of 
Meni, of Astarie, of the goddess of the groves, 
of tbe queen of heaven, &c« Tbe Syrians adored 
her, as Astarte, Urania, or Coelestis ; the Ara- 
bians as Alilat; the Egyptians as Isis; the 
Greeks as Diana, Venus, Juno, Hecate, Bellona, 
Minerva, &c. 

Macrobius, Satumal, lib, iii. cap, 8. and 
Julius Firmicus acquaint us, that men dressed 
like women, and women dressed like men, 
sacrificed to the moon. [SeeMfilfi.] Maimonides 
thinks, Mose Nebochim, part iii. cap, 38. that 
Moses intended to forbid this, when he pro- 
hibited the sexes from exchange of habits. Ue 
mtHm was worshipped as a g^,.and not a g^- 
,dc8% in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, 


Sepharvites called her Anamekek, the gndo^ 
king. Strabo calls her Meen : as does Isaiali, 
Ixv. 11. She was represented clothed. like a 
man ; and there are medals extant, on which 
she is represented in the habit and form of a 
man armed, having a cock at bis feet, covered 
with a Phrygian or Armenian bonnet. Spar- 
tian, in Caracalla, assures us, that tbe people 
of Charrm in Mesopotamia belived, that such aa 
held the moon for a goddess, would be always 
in subjection to their wives. He adds, that 
though the Greeks and Egyptians sometimes 
called her goddess, yet they always call her 
ffod in their mysteries. In Scripture we have 
no name for goddess, and Astarte, i, e, the moon, 
is called a god, as well as Baal, the sun. Vide 
plate of Baal, and Fragments, Nos. CVlI. DHL 
also Plate of Antioch in Pisidia, No. 18. 

They offered several sorts of sacrifices to the 
moon. We see in Isaiah, Ixv. 11. and Jeremiah, 
vii. 18. that they offered to her in the high ways, 
and upon the roofs of their houses, sacrifices of 
cakes, and similar offerings. Thus the Greeks 
honoured Hecate, or Trivia, which is the moon. 
Elsewhere they offered to her human sacriffces. 
Strabo relates, lib, xi. that in tbe countries bor- 
dering on the Araxes, they especially worship- 
ped the moon, who had there a famous temple. 
The goddess had several slaves, and every year 
they offered one of them in sacrifice to her, after 
having fed him daintily the whole year before. 
Lucian, de Dea Syr, speaks of like sacriffces, 
offered to tbe Syrian goddess, the Dea coelestis, 
i, e, the moon. Fathers carried their children, 
tied up in sacks, to the top of the porch of the 
temple, whence they threw them down upon 
tbe pavement ; and when these unfortunate vic- 
tims moaned, the fathers would answer, that 
th^ were not their children, but young cdves. 

The Jews ascribed different effects to the 
moon, Moses speaks of the fruits of tbe sun 
and the moon, Deut. xxxiii. 14. The sun and 
moon are considered as the two causes which 
produce the fruits of the earth. The moon 
furnishes them with moisture and juices; the 
sun concocts this moisture, and exhales what is 
superfluous, says Pliny, lib. ii. cap, 101. Lunss 
/mmineum ac molle sidus atque noctumum, sol- 
vere humorem et trahere, non auperre. Some 
commentators think, that tbe fruits of the eua 
are those that come yearly, as wbeRt, grapes, 
&c« and the fruits of the moon are those that 
may be gathered at different snanths of the 
year, as cucumbers, figs, &c. 

MO^STHI, *«tr,or tnHerttimoe^or 

of the inheritance ; from D am, of, erjkvm, and 
ttrv jarash ; otherwise, of poverty f from the 
same. The country of the prophet MiisalM Em 

of 
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•f EleotlMTopolici Mia4 i* !• Jer. uW. 16» 

8«9 M 4ESSIIA* 

liORDfiCAI* >3*no» conlnltaiiy 

tir bitier bmUmg ; from dSik% to 6rtttM, Mid 
*no mmrart bitter: or myrrh bruued; fVom "no 
mor^ myrrk^ and dukt to bruUe : or who teacher 
to bruiee ; from rnara* master^ or he that teach- 
es : otherwiie, very pure myp'h, according^ to 
ibe Hebrew and Syriac, xhia name i« not 
Hebrew, but Cbaldee, com^sed of Merodacht 
or Moriah^ a deity of the Babylonians. [Per- 
haps, led by God.J 

MORDECAl, son of Jair, of the race of Saul, 
and a chief of the tribe of Benjamin. He was 
carried captive to BaWlon by Nebuchadnezzar, 
with Jehoiathin (or Jeconiah) king of Judah, 
A. M. 3405, before A. D. 509. Esuier ii. 5, 6. 
He settled at Shiishan, and there lived to the 
drat year of Cyrus, when it is thought he 
visited Jerusalem with several other captives. 
Vide 1 Esdras ii. 2, Abenezra, Cornel, d Lapidct 
et alios. But afterwards he returned to Sbu- 
sban. There is great probability that Mordecai 
was very young when taken into captivity. For 
from the transportation of Jeconiah by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to the third year of Darius son of 
Hystaspes, or Abasuerus, who, this year took 
Esther to wife, is above fourscore years. 

Some believe that Mordecai came to Baby- 
lon or Shushan, only in the person of his father, 
and that be was born in this country : but there 
is no need of this solution. For if we suppose 
Mordecai to be twelve years old at the transpor- 
tation of Jeconiah, then at the time of Ahasue- 
rus’s marriage with Esther be might be four- 
score and twelve. At this age be might dis- 
charge the duty of those employments the king 
gave him, yet live a long time, supposing, as 
the Jews pretend, that he lived to be a hundred 
fourscore and eighteen years old ; or even if he 
lived to be omy a hundred and ten, or a 
hundred and twenty. However this be, Mor- 
decai bad a niece called Edessa, or Esther, the 
daughter of bis brother, whom he bad adopted 
and Brought up as bis own daughter, after the 
4eath of bis brother. 

After Esther became the spouse of Abasuerus, 
(^ide EsTHBg :) ilfordecai was constant at the 
palaoe gate to learn news of ibe queen; during 
lus atteadance there he discovered a con- 
spur^ of two eunuchs to kill the king : this 
•ervioe was roistered, but not rewarded. The 
king Abasuerus raknog Baman to be hk favou- 
rite, Mordecai refusea to honour him: Haman 
resented this indignity by endeavouring to ex- 
termina^ the whme Jewkh people, for which 
he obtained a decree from the king. 

AEM^trat a^qnaiiited Esther with this decree, 


ifOlt 

Mid urged her to induce the king to reroke it. 
In die menn tune, the king not beiiw able to 
sleep, one night, paused the annals of the preee* 
ding years to be read to him. Therein was 
read the conspiracy of the two eunuchs against 
the king, dkoovered by Mordecai, The king 
asked if tbk man had been rewarded? being 
told be had not ; be' asked who was in the anti- 
chamber f He was answered Haman : who was 
then coming to the king to solicit that Mordecai 
might be banged on a gallows he had provided 
for him. Abasuerus asked him, ** What should 
be done to the man whom the king del ighteth to 
honour?** Haman believing it must be himself 
whom the king intended by this description, an- 
swered, let him be clothed in a royal habit, be 
set on the king's horse, have a royal diadem on 
Ilk head ; and be it proclaimed before him in 
the public places of the city, Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king delightetli to 
honour.** The king replied, haste, ana so do to 
Mordecai : which Haman was forced to do. 

Esther having prepared Iierself by fasting 
and prayer, pretraled nerself before the king, in 
hopes of averting that danger from her people, 
to which Haman had exposed them. She dis- 
covered to him the wicked design of Haman, 
that Mordecai was her uncle, that she was a 
Jewess by birth, and that her people were con- 
demned to slaughter. Ahasuerus countermanded 
his decree against the Jews, condemned Haman 
to be banged on the gallows he had set up for 
Mordecai, gave his goods to the queen, and 
raked Mordecai to the honours that Haman bad 
enjoyed. This was the fourteenth day of Nisau, 
which day became a solemn festival to the whole 
nation for ages. See Estiibr and Purim. 

The greater part of critics and commentators 
believe, that Mordecai was author of the book 
of Esther. Certainly, be in conjunction with 
Blither writ the letter, which ordains the cele- 
bration of the Feast of Lots, or Purim, But 
this letter k no other than the book of Es- 
ther, in which some slight alterations have been 
made, to give it the form of a history rather than 
of a letter. 

MORIAH, nmo, Afiopla, bitterness qf the 
Lord, from niD marar : otherwke, myrrh qf the 
Lord, from liD mor: otherwise, mctrincf or 
Jear of the Lord, from HTvjara, to fear, hr rrv 
jarah, to teach, and r^*jah, the Lora: ncccrdkag 
to the Syriac and Hebrew, dominion qf the Lora, 

MORIAH, a mountain upon which the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem was built bv king Solomon. 

2 Cfaron. iji. 1. It is thought tbk was tbe place 
where Abraham intended to offer ttp hk son 
Isaac, Gen. xxii. 2, 14, though thk supposition 
k attended with great difficulties* Instead of 

Moriah 
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Mmitih Ihe Smtkrim ill 

^ if God s^nt AbiMate tielir Silifhetti, irher^ 
cei'tftiiify Wm li Mbr^hf G^tii* xii. 6. Detit. xi. 8(1. 
Und it #a^ (Ai m6niit t^fixitli iMac waa bfoiif^hi 
to be ftacrific^. 

FMooht Morifth ttas ao oaHed, says one Rab-^ 
biy TOcAnte tbence abould go fdrth instractioii to 
Israel : afnother Rabbi says, fear to all natiotrs. 
Maimonides iays, (hat the pfaOe ifhere t)arid 
built his altar in the threshing floor of Arautiahy 
nrus Where Abraham built his, upon Which he 
bound Isaac. 

This name is thought to be derived from a 
root implying height, or elevation ; and it is cer- 
tain firohi the descriptions given of Jefasalem, 
(vide the Article of that chy) that it stands on 
the highest hill in the Heigh boar hood, and is 
seen from a great distance. The LXX. render 
Upsele and Oreine, implying height. Pliny al- 
so uses the latter name. It is probable, there-^ 
fore, that the idea of being seen from far, as if it 
lifted itself ap, is included in the name Moriah; 
which we may observe is in the feminine. Pro^ 
bably there is a reference to this in those pro- 
phets, who say, the mountain of the Lord’s tem- 
Ic shall be exalted above the (surrounding) 
ills, and all nations shall flow to it. Isaiah ii. 2. 
Micah iv. 1.] 

MORNING. This is sometimes put for 
quickly. Thou shaft hear me in the morning^ 
or quickly. The evening and the morning make 
the day, according to Moses : because the an- 
cient Hebrews began their day in the evening, 
Gen. i. 5. The morning expresses the diligence 
with which any thing is done. The Lord says, 
that be rose early to invite his people to return 
to him, Jer. vii. 18. xi. 7. The Psalmist says 
the same, that be praised God in the morning^ 
that be Was early in paying bis devotions to him. 
Psalm lix. 16. xcii. 2. 

Ezekiel says, xlvi. 14, 15. Vulgate, the priest 
cf the week shall offer every morning to the 
i/Wd the ordinary sacrifice of a lamb. Kata 
manh mant, is an expression taken from the 
Greek, where the preposition kata being joined 
to a noun signifying a year, a day, or the hour of 
the day, denCtes tlm action to be repeated every 
time at that hour, hata man^, every momim, 

Zepbaniah says, inan^ Uiani, iii. 6. iTrery 
morning doth he Mng his judgment to light.’’ 
Jfaa^, inan^, bmng repeated, expresses very 
early in the morning. Amosiv. 13, God changes 
ihe darkness into morning, the night into day. 
Jbel li. 2. ^ As the morning spread tmem the 
mountains.*’ As at the break of day tne light 
appears upon the mountains, so shall the locusts 
spread oirer the coanttjr. 

^foot ikeming to erehing expresses a eefy 


short Ibae^ Jeh iv. The Paaiadst com* 
paring the life of man to a flower, says, that in 
the metidng it floariaheth, io fheeveOtng it ts wi- 
IhOfed atra decayed. Psalm, xc. 6. The rain of 
the eteniog and of the morning^ or rather of the 
apring and autumn. See Rain. 

Ihe Psalmist speaking of the Messiah, cx. 8. 
says, that he was begot before the morning ; or 
ScCoidiug (0 the Hebrew, that " his posterity is 
as the dew, which is produced from the bosom of 
the This posterity are the faithful, be- 

lievers in Jesus Christ. Their multitude may be 
well compared to a pfentiful dew. See Lucifer. 

The same Psalmist expresses the rapidity of 
his flight, cxxxix. 9, 10. If 1 take the wings of 
the morning** We know no motion so rapid as 
the diffusion of the beams of the son, at day- 
break. 

Isaiah says, viii. 20, that those who do not keep 
the law and the ordinances of God, shall have 
no morning. They shall perish without seeing 
the light, they shall not abide until momtng. 

Job, xli. 9, compares the eyes of the Behe- 
moth to the brightness of the morning : they are 
as splendid as the rising snn. 

MOSEROTH, inOD, yiootpOf erudition, dis-^ 
cipline, bond; from *^D^jasar, to bind, 
MOSERGTH, or Moserah, Numb, xxxiii.80. 
probably the same as Hazeroth, or Haxerah, 
near Kadesb, and Mount Hor. 

FA station of the Israelites, Numb, xxxiii. 30. 
Simon thinks, chains of settlements : bnt whe- 
ther chains of rocks, or hills, or, as we say, a 
chain of mountains, does not appear.] 

MOSES, taken out of the water, 
MOSES, son of Amram and Jocabed, was 
born in Egypt A. M. 2483, ante A. D. 1571. 
His father and mother were of the tribe of Levi. 
He bad a brother called Aaron, and a sister 
named Miriam ; Aaron was three years older 
than Moses, and Miriam might be seven or 
eight years older than Aaron. Some time be- 
fore the birth of Moses, the king of E^pt de- 
creed, that all the male children of the HeorewB 
should be put to death as soon Us bom. The 

f iarents of Moses could not obey this severe 
aw ; they concealed their child in their house 
three months. But, despairing of longer biding 
him, they resolved on exposing him to the wide 
world, committing his preservution to Provi.. 
dence. They put him into a kind of little 
Vessel made of rushes, and fUidliiiDan the banks 
of the Nile. His sister Miriam stood to wtitch 
at a distance. The dauglfier of Pharaoh, king 
vf Egypt, hap|mu|m|eA coma that way, to bathe 
hi the river, pamlMfcfte baiiket, ordered It 
to be fetched to her/Wshe dpened H. 

Miriam the sister of Mh Jtom, aslied her 

if 
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if fike w(Ntl4 p le » m to have her fetch a Ho- 
htmm oorsef Iw memU aii4 bmiriK Jooohod* 
her own and Jf«eef*« another. ThojprincoM 
named the mAmt, Mo$e$t which in the J^fjptian 
language eignihes one saved oat of the water. 
Md or Mdi sigiMfieo watery and U$e$ one that 
is drawn oat ; so oaf Josephus* and Clemens 
Alexandrinuf. Bat the ahb4 Renaudot, who 
studied the Egyptian langpuas^isays* that Mooou 
signifies water* and Si to draw or take. Ac- 
cm^iiig to Josephus, the name of Pharaoh’s 
daughter was Thermutis. She adopted Afores, 
and had him instructed in all the learning of 
Egypt. Acts vii. 22. But Amram and Jocaoed* 
who brought him up, betimes ioitiated him into 
the religion and expeotations of his forefathers. 
So that when grown up, he would not own for 
his mother the princess who had adopted him* 
cb using rather to partake with his true people 
in their afflictions* man to share iu the pleasures 
of a court, Heb. xi. 24* 25, 26. 

Clemens Alexandrtnus, Strom, lib, i. says, 
that Mooes'* parents had named him Joachim* 
at his circumcision. Pharaoh’s dat^bter named 
him Mosest in memory of his being taken out 
of the water ; and it was thought that in heaven 
bis name was Melehi. He had the ablest 
masteni to teach him arithmetic* geometry, music, 
physic, the symbolic philosophy, which was 
taught by means of hieroglyphic characters, 
ana all that belonged to the language and writ- 
ing of the Egyptmos. Philo, de Vitd Mosis, 
says pretty much the same thing. He adds, 
that (dedans wer# sent for to instruct him in 
the liberal sciemses, that the Assyrians taught 
him their learning* and the Egyptians mathe- 
matics. Eupoleauis says, that Moses is the 
first of sages, that be first gave to the Hebrews 
the art of grammar, from whom the Phoenicians 
received it, and ifirom them the Grecians. £u- 
polem. apvd Clem, Alex, Strom, lib, i. et Eu^ 
seb. PrtBp, lib, ix. cap, 26. 

Josephus, Antiq, lib, ii. cap, 5. has much 
adorned the history of Moses, yet it is thought 
very probable, that he has delivered only wTiat 
,was believed among lbs Jews. He relates that, 
the king of E^pt had a daughter named Ther- 
mutis, who going to the banlu of the river Nile, 
saw in the water a little box floating; having 
found iu k a child of extraordinary beauty, she 
sent for some woioaii to give it suck. But tlie 
child refusing tbe hpeaat from any of these wo- 
man* Mheiam the ahiid’s aistar approached as if 
by accident* and told the raincess the child 
vmM mot soak any but a Hebrew nurse ; at 
the same time she offered te fetch one. Bhe 
wont, and broi^ JmsMi lha child’s mother, 
wbadmrh^ pra s a a tad Iha lupple to young 
JIbirs, be instantly took it. 
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The bsaoty of young Afbset was so greab and 
be shewed so much wit and address* that iR 
were charmed with him, and were never satisfied 
with looking on him. The princess Thermutis 
not having any children, adopted him, and 
when he was three years of age, she presented 
him to tbp king W hither ; telling him she 
had chosen him for her son on nccoiint of bis 
rare qualities, and could wish that he might 
succeed to the crown of Egypt* At the same 
time she put the child into the bands of her 
father. Toe king received him into his arms* 
and* to please his daughter, jocosely pul his 
diadem upon the cbilu’s head. But Moses 
presently snatched k ofiT* and lotting it fall 
on the ground* he trod it under foot. This 
was taken as no good omen* and a priest who 
had foretold that me birth of this child should 
be fatal to Egypt, was V 617 urgent to have him 
put to death, saying that Egypt could not be in 
safety if be lived. Thermutis took him away, 
without any opposition from the king ; and dis- 
regarding the predictions of the fortnne-teller, 
she caused Moses to be educated in a manner 
befitting the dignity she intended him. 

When he was grown up. Providence present- 
ed an opportunity of shewing bis valour. The 
Ethiopians of i^utb E^ypt, greatly ravaged 
the country. The Egyptma with a great anny, 
marched against them, out ware defeated. The 
Ethi^ians* proud of their succeaa, penetrated 
into Egypt, even to the sea, laying all waata 
before them. The Egyptiana, unrae to op* 
pose them by human meana, bad recoiicae to an 
oracle; — it told them to apply to a Hebrew 
for assistance. The king than desired Moses 
from Thermutis, to bead hia army. Tharmutia 
made her father prooiiae with an oath, that no 
injury should be done to him. He contrived to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat, and to attack them 
before they could know of bis march. He re- 
solved to lead his army, not along the Nile, 
which was the direct way, but within the coun- 
try, where it was very oangerous to pass, be- 
cause of the multitude of serpents, and other 
venomous creatures. 

By this means he cams upon the Ethiopiane 
before they were aware. He cut them in pieces, 
invaded their country, took several of tbeir ci- 
ties* and shut them up in the city of Saba. He 
besieged this town, but because it was in an is- 
land, and well fortified, be could not carry the 
place so soon as he expect^. 

Id this interval TWhis, daughter to the 
king of Ethiopia, Imping fiwm the walls seen 
Moses fightiag bravely 0 the heed of the 
jBgyptian army, copeimpfi a gru$ effaetton for 
bm She secretly%aiit to propoeala of 

marriage. 
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marriftg'e. Moseg eofit^nied, on condition abe 
should deliver up the dty. ^Tliis she perform- 
ed ; Mo»€» tooft pdmemion oT Meroe, married 
Tbarbii^ nnd with bis victorious army returned 
into Eg^ypt. But there, instead of receiving* the 
acknowledgments be deserved, be found him- 
self exposed to the envy of the courtiers ; and 
accused to Pharaoh of having murdered an 
Egyptian. The king himself taking umbrage 
at the bravery and reputation of Moses, resol- 
ved to use this pretence to put him to death. 
Moses having discovered these designs, retired 
through the desart into the country of Midian, 
not finding it safe to go the ordinary road. 

But Moses himself relates none of these par- 
ticulars. He fells his own story thus: Exod. 
ii. A. M. 2473, ante A. D. 1631. Moses was 
then forty years old. Acts vii. 23. Moses being 
grown up visited his brethren, and saw the 
hardships they suffered from the Egyptian task- 
masters, Seeing an Egyptian oppressing a 
Hebrew, he vindicated him, slew the Egyptian, 
and hid his body in the sand. The next day 
he found two Hebrews at variance, and being 
willing to reconcile them, he asked the otfender 
why he struck his brother 1 He answered with 
another question. Who made you a ruler and 
judge over us? Will you kill me as you did the 
l^yptian yesterday T Moses hearing this, was 
afraid, and wondered bow it was discovered : 
Pharaoh being informed of it, sought for Moses 
to put him to death. But he fled into the coun- 
try of Midian, beyond the Red Sea, in ^Arabia 
Petroea, south of Mount Sinai ; where he sat 
down near a well. While he was sitting there, 
thebeven daughters of Jethro, priest of Midian, 
came thither, according to custom, to draw wa- 
ter for their flocks ; certain shepherds arriving 
with the same intention, drove them away. 
Moses assisted the damsels, drove oflf the sbep- 
lierds, and watered Jethro’s flocks. 

^ JJfoses living for suWtw time with Jethro, Jeth- 
ro^gave him bis daughter Zipporah in mar- 
riage, who bore Moses two sous, Gershom, and 
Eleazar. At length, that king of Egypt died ; 
and the children of Israel groaning under the 
weight of oppressions, sent their cries to hea- 
ven, and the Lord heard them. 

Moses Was employed in feeding the sheep of 
Jethro hisYatber-in-law ; and one day came to 
the mountain of Horeb, where he observed a 
bush that burned without being consumed. 
Moses, astonished at this sight, says witbio him- 
self, 1 must go and examine how it i« that this 
bush is not consumed.” The Lord seeing him 
advance, spake to him out of the bush, saying, 
Jfosse, approach no neai|V, but pat oflT your 
^hoea, the place wbeiwun you sqind is holy 


ground.^ Then he comniisakmed hiai, nott^th.* 
mndinff the reluctance and besftatieiti off Mo- 
$es, to deliver his people Israel : fioretetlbg the 
otMtinacy of Pharaoh, the intervention of mira- 
cles, &C. 

Moses still intreating to he excused, the Lord 
commanded him to throw his rod on the ground^ 
which was immediately changed into a serpent* 
God bid him take it up ; it became a rod again. 
Then he bid him put bis hand into his bosom, 
and when he drew it out, it was all over leprous* 
He bid him put it in again, and it returned to 
its former health. These two miracles, says 
he, you shall perform before Israel. If after 
this they shall not believe you, take water out of 
the Nile, and pour it on the land ; it shall be 
changed into blood. Moses pleading an in.* 
flrmity of speech, the Lord referred him to 
his brother Aaron, as a man of ready utterance. 

Moses returning to Jethro, told him he must 
go to see bis brethren in Egypt f he took his 
wife and children with him, and set forward. 
But being arrived at a resting place, the angel 
of the Lord sought to kill his second son Elea- 
zar, the occasion of which was (as some think) 
because he was not circumcised. Therefore 
Zipporah with a sharp stone, circumcised her 
son ; and throwing herself at Moses's feet, said 
you are a bloody husband to me.*’ After this 
they parted, and she returned to her father 
Jethro, taking her sons with her. The Hebrew 
text of ver. 24, 25, 26, is very obscure, because 
it does not express who it is the angel would 
kill, nor at whose feet Zipporah cast hersef, 
nor what is the nominative case to dimisit eum 
in the Vulgate, In ver, 26, ice have followed 
the sense, that to us appeared to be most ra~ 
iional. 

Being arrived in Egypt, Moses and Aaron 
reported to Pharaoh, that the God of the He- 
brews ordered them to go three days journey 
into the desart of Arabia, to offer sacriflees to 
him. Pharaoh refused ; and commanded that 
the children of Israel should no longer be al- 
lowed straw, as before, for making bricks. 
The people on this complained to Moses, and 
be to the Lord, who told him, you shall see the 
plagues which shall smite the Egyptians. Mo- 
ses and Aaron coming to Pharaoh, with die or- 
ders of the Lord, Aaron threw down bis rod, 
which immediately was changed into a serpent. 
PhaiiMilXhen sent for bis l||[|giclans, the chief of 
Jannes and Jitoibres, who by en- 
cbapdiMM changed ^also their nxis into aer- 
pentk rod^ now a serpent, devour-* 

ed t|os^Mp’insgiehma* 

Mmt tmSe Lold mido Egypt with ten dif* 

ferenttortoT ilagoe|ln^ pSH few 

days. 
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dbiyt* Som B0bhm$ lAol iimjf eauH- 

9(iid a wMf W^f ^ meemfdmsf me mmtker 
iwmetUaUhf hui hv mUnaii. 

1. Tbepiaffae #v 9Looi>r-4lie of die 
waters of Ae WIe into blood ; on tbe eighteenth 
day of die abcth month, afterwards Adar; 

(Febmaiy, 0. S.) This plague oontinued about 
aeren days* 

5S. Tbe plagne of frogs, about tbe twenty- 
fifth of Adar $ continued but one day. 

5. The plague of lice, on the twenty-serenth 
of Adar. 

4. Tbe plague of flies, the twenty-ninth, 
which at tne earnest intreaty of Pharaoh was 
taken away on tbe thirtieth of Adar. 

6. The plague of the pestilence, or mortalu 



ceased on the third day. 

fi. The plague of boils and clcers, which 
seized all tne Egyptians, and even hindered the 
magicians themseires from appearing before 
Pharaoh. This plague continued the mird and 
fourth days of Nisan, called Abib by fifosei. 

7. Tbe plafi^e of thunder and lightning^ 
rain and hau, on the fifth day of Nisan, conti- 
nued but one day. ^ 

8. The plague of locusts or grasihopperif 
which deroured all that had escaped, tbe hail, 
on tbe eighth of Nisan. 

9. The plague of dareness, which cohered 
E^pt for three days, while tbe land of Goshen, 
where tbe Israelites lived, was enlightened as 
usual. While this plague lasted. Pharaoh sent 
for Moiet and Aaron, and told them to sacrifice 
to ^eir God, provided they left behind them 
their flocks ana their herds ; but Mones answer- 
ed, they must take all their cattle with them. 
This day Mo$eM ordered the Hebrews to pre- 
pare a lamb for the passover. 

10. Tbe plague of the death the Jir$U 
horn of the Egyptians, who were Main by tbe 
destroying angel, in the night between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth of Nisan. 

The fourteenth day of Abib, or Nisan, at 
evening, Ae Hebrews killed the lamb of the 
pamorer, or of the passive of the Lord, and 
with tbe blood they sprinkle tbe two posts and 
upper part of their doors; that the destroying 
ang^ houses, might not en- 

ter to £ill their first-born. About the middle 

the niglrt tbe Loeumote all tbe first-been of 
the Egyptians, from Hie first-born of Pharaoh, 
to the Irst-bem of his meanest slave. Pharaoh 
•ml in haste to call fifosm and Aaron, and bid 
sacrifice to their God, with 
AA wivm cattle, and all that thmr 
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bad; and to pray Ibr him, alee, TheEgypliaaa 
also .urged them to ha gone. 

Mam took widi bun die bones of the pa- 
triarch Joseph, who had laid this iidunc^ on 
the Israelites before his death. Exod. xtit* 10. 
Gen. 1. Sfi. Tbe Hebrews departing from Ra- 
mesee, came to Snccotb, and menoe to Etbam. 
At Baal-aephon, Pharaoh advanced with a large 
army, ihinKing to force them back into £gy^« 
But tbe Lord pot between tbe camp of Israel 
and that of tbe Egyptians, a miraculons cloud, 
which was luminous on the side tewsrds the 
Israelites, and dark towards the Ei^tians. 
Vide Sea, Red ; and FRAOiiaNT, No. XxXlX. 

Tbe Egyptians perceiving that the Hebrews 
had fled through the separated waters of tbe 
Red Sea, they pursued ; but tbe Lord by a con- 
trary wind, brought bfu^k the waters, so that 
tbe whole Egyptian army was drowned. — 
Then Moeee and the Israelites sang a song of 
thanksgiving to the Lord. From nenoe tney 
went on toward Sinai. At Marab they found 
water, but veiy bitter: Mom crying to the Lord, 
he shewed bimi a certain wom, which being 
thrown into tbe water, corrected the bitterness, 
and made it potable. See Alvah. 

Oil the fifteenth day of the second month, af- 
ter they auitted the Hebrews came 

into tbe wilderness m sin or Zin, between Elim 
and Sinai. Here the multitude, tired with tbe 
length of their journ^, began to murmur 
against Mom, saying. Would to God we had 
died in Egypt, where we sat at the flesh-pots, 
and where we ate bread in abundance ! The 
Lord spake to Mom, and promised to rain footi 
from heaven : of which Hotee informed 
people. That very evening the camjp of Isra^ 
was covered with quails, brought thither by the 
wind ; and the next morning Uiey saw all round 
the camp a kind of hoar?r(»t, or like little 
grains, or tbe colour of bdellium, and of the 
shape of coriander-seeda t tbe manna. See 
Manna. Mom bid Aaron to fill an omer wtfi 
manna, and to lay it up before the Lord ; to re* 
main as a monument to future generations. 

From the desart of Sin, the Hebrews proceed- 
ed to Allusb, and to Rephidim ; where the peo- 

S le in want of water, murmured ajpiinst Mom* 
iut the Lord, by the ministry or Mom, drew 
them water out of tbe rock of Horeb. At thia 
time, tbe Amalekites attacking Israel, Mom 
aent Joshua against them; be bimeelf'at tbe 
same time, with Aaron and Hur, being on an 
eminence, whence they could see tbe enmge- 
ment l^ile Mom held up bis bands<te^^m 
heaven, Joihut bed the edvantmover the ene- 
my; b^ ue sooner did be bold mim down wbeu 
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ymuy,baiihe lauOdkilet f i^viitfled. Wliere- 
fore MFon aud Hur fni aloiM viiler blm, that 
be n^ht sk ^iowin while eeeb of them support- 
ed Ims anea, that he biigha not be tired. 1^ the 
Atnalekiles Were entirely defeated. Anil the 
I«rd said to Moses, write an aooouDt of this no- 
lieii in a book, and mstruct Joshua concenmig 
it; for 1 wdl utterly destroy the memoiy of 
Amaiek from under hearen. 

The third day of the third month from their 
cemingf out of Eg^ypt, they arrived at the foot of 
Moafit 8tfiai, where they oontinued one whole 
year: and here Moses wsm the mediator of 
a covenant between God and lilts people. 
Vide Law, Ssc, and see the history, Exod. xx. 

CotiHng down from the mountain, Moses de- 
clared to the people the laws be had received, 
and the articles of the oovenaut the Lord would 
make with them. The people answering, that 
they would perform whatever the Lord enjoin- 
ed, Moses erected an altar of unhewn stones, at 
the foot of the mountain, and twelve monu- 
ments, or twelve other altars, in tlie name of 
the twelve tribes of Israel. He offered sacri- 
fices and peace-offerings : then taking the blood 
of the victims, he poured half upon the altar, 
and the other half into cups : and having read 
to the pe^le the ordinances he had received 
from the Lord, and which he had wrote in a 
book, he sprinkled all the people with the 
blood that was in the cups. Thus was conclude 
ed this solemn and celebrated covenant, be- 
tween the Lord and the children of Israel. 

Then the Lord bid Moses come up again in- 
to the mountain, and bring with him Joshua, 
his servant, that he might instruct him in all 
which he would have imserved by the priests 
or people, in the public exercise of religion ; 
ail the parts of which he distinctly appointed. 
After this, God informed him, that the people 
had forgotten all tberr promises and engage- 
ments ; for at that vOry time they had maifo a 
molten image, and were womhipping a golden 
calf; adding a proposal of exterminating this 
headstrong and untraotable people ; and mak- 
ing Moses the father and chier of a great nation : 
but their leader interceded for Israel. 

Descending fri>m the Mount, Joshua heard 
the shouts and ri^cings of the people, as if of 
an engagement with an enemy. But Moses 
observed, it was not the sound of an alarms but 
cries of joy. When they approached the camp, 
they saw the golden cafiT, and the people shig- 
ing^and dancing about it; Moses indignantly 
ttiiew down the tables of stone he held in 
his hands, and broke them, tskksg the calf 
they ' had made, he reduced it to powder, and 
scattered the powder into the water, and so 


made nH die oongiegaiieli dnnk wf it. Bee 
€kiiii>BN€AiiP« Mosm seyerelytelmimd Aaron; 
and, standing at ehe enfranOe of die eaattpi be 
errootaissed, ** Whoever is for the Lord, let him 
yesn himself te me.** AH the dhildren of Leri 
assemblnigalHnit bhn, he said ; *<Tha8 saith Che 
Lord, let every otieef you take his sword, and 
let him go from gate to gate across die camp, 
and slay even to bis brother, his friend, or his 
kinsman.*’ That day there were slam about 
three thousand people. 

The next day Moses remonstrated to the peo- 
ple on the faemousness of their sin ; hut told 
them, he would go up again into the mountain, 
and endeavour to obtain forgiveness for them. 
He went up, and intreated the Lord to pardon 
them ; or otherwise, he begged that he him- 
self might be blotted out of the book of the 
Lord. The Lord answered. That only be who 
ofiended, should be blotted out of bis book; 
that he would no fuitlier go with them, but 
would send his angel before them : and to shew 
the displeasure of the Lord, Moses carried the 
tabemme out of the camp, where the Lord had 
been used to give his orders. Moses also 
desired another favour from the Lord, which 
was, that he might see his glory. The Lord 
answered him, that he could not see his foce, 
for no man could support that sight ; but that 
he would pass before the opening of the rock, 
where he might hear his name, and see his 
hinder parts ^rain] as he passed along. 

Afterwards, Moses went up into toe moun- 
tain, and curried new tables of stone. There 
God gave him the decalogue anew, and several 
other commandments : after forty days and for- 
ty nights he came down, bringing the two ta- 
bles of testimony with him. He was not aware 
that bis face emitted rays of light, which re- 
mained upon it after his communication with 
the Lord : wherefore, while be snake to Aarou 
and Israel he put a veil over his race. 

Then be caused proclamation to be made, that 
whoever bad any valuable metals, or precious 
stones, thread, wool, furs, or fine trood fit for 
the tal^made, might offer them to the Lord'. 
The Israelites actuated by a holy zeal, brought 
with great alacrity more than was necessa^. 

The Lord commanded abo, that each Israelite 
should contribute half a shekel, (about Ibbteen 
pence half-penny of our money.) And that 
this contribution might he regumrly raised, h^ 
took an acoonnt ot the people^ from twenty 
years upwards ; and there were found 

to3,58^#aeh m whiiA payiug a or half 
shekel, the turn amounted to IQft talents of sti- 
ver, (about 1175 sl^^ (about 

9s.) Six whole months they woilted at 

the 
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|jhalalMiriiacte»fi. e. Dnua the eixth umili of the 
hot^ yw» afUr their levrnig Egypt* A» M. 
25£9L to tbefintdayef the first laenth of the 
filUowittg aear* 3514* tmte A. D. 14j05« On the 
fi^tdey of Nieaii, (April 1^1, according to Uehert) 
the taMcnacie of the oovenant was set up, and 
filM with the glo^ of the Lord. The four- 
teenthof Nisan & Israelites celebrated the se- 
cond passover from their coming out of Egvpt; 
nod axKMit this time Moses published the laws 
contained in the first seven chapters of Leviti- 
CQs : he oeneeorated Aaron and his sons, and 
dedicated tbs tabernacle, with all its vessels. 

The first day of the second month of this year 
Moses took a second account of the people, 
in which the Levites were reckoned apart, and 
appointed to the service of the tabernacle. Mo^ 
ses regulated their functions, and offices. Also 
t^ order of every tribe in their marches and 
encampments, to prevent confusion. The prin- 
ces of the tribes made their offerings to the ta- 
bernacle, each according to bis rank, and on 
his day, during the tweh^e days of the dedipa* 
tion and consecration of this holy place. Last- 
ly, about this time, Moses made several ordi- 
nances, relating to the purity to be observed in 
holy things, and the manner of approaching the 
tabernacle. 

About the end of the year, Jethro the father- 
in-law of Moses brought him his wife Zipporah, 
and bis two sons Gershom and Eliezer. Moses 
received him with all respect, and by his per- 
suasion commissioned jud^s to assist in accom- 
modating difierences, and minor suits. 

Soon after, the pillar of clouds rising, the Is- 
raelites decamped from Sinai to go towards Pa- 
ran. F«de Taber ah and Kibroth hattaav.ui. 

On account of the arrival of Zipporah in the 
camp, Aaron and Miriam his sister spoke against 
Moses, because his wife was an Ethiopian ; but 
the Lord intsrpoaed in behalf of Moses, who 
was the meekest man upon earth. See Aaron 
and Miriam. 

It is not easy to determine, whether the se- 
dition of Korab, Datban, and Ahiraro, happened 
after the arrival of the Hebrews at Kadesh-bar- 
nea, or before : Korah was of the tribe of Levi, 
as well aa«4fo«esaiid Aaron; Datban, Adiraro, 
and On, were of Reuben. Being diigusted at 
Moses and Aaron, they raised a muliny iMtnst 
theoi, supported by two hundred ana fi% 
others of the chief of the people: saying, ** Ye 
take loo much upon you, seettig all &e eoyo- 
gatioii.ase holy every one of theiii* and the 
IS among tbeav; wharefore then lift ye up yonr- 
eelvee above the oongrenotion of the Lmdl? 
Moses fell on his ffice, ana told tisBni^ Jiet eemy^ 
one of yon tnhe his oenoe^^amd .pjaest hioMcfr 


to-morrow before the Lsvd ; andrtho Lord wUl 
then oaqse it to be knownwnom ho bath oboseii. 
M ose s im tlio mean thne having sent for Dsthau 
and Abiram, they aoswersd, ** Wilt thou put 
out the eyes of thessr men ? Wt will not come 
up.” 

The day following Moses having assembled 
all the people at the door of the tal^niacle, the 
glory of the Lord appeared ; and iu the issuo 
the revolters were swallowed no by the earth* 
Yet the very next day the people began again 
to murmur against ifoses and Aaron, imyiug* 
Ye have kitled the people of the Lard, The 
Lord caused a sudoen fire, or plague, to go 
forth, in the camp, but Aaron with his censer 
placing himself between the living and the 
dead, offered his incense, and intrested the 
Lord ; on which the plague ceased. 

From the encampment called the €kaves of 
Lust, the people went to Uaserotb, and thence 
to Kadeah-barnea, where they continued a long 
while: from hence Moses sent twelve chosen 
men to view the land of Canaan. These roes- 
seugers were forty days on their search, and at 
their return they brought back some of the 
fruits of the country, or extraordinary size and 
ooality ; they very much commended the land 
for its beauty and fertility, but added, that the 
inhabitants were of gigantic stature, and bad 
many strong and populous cities ; so that there 
were but little hopes of conquering this country. 
This report put all the camp into a mutiny. 
Nothing would satiefy them, but they would 
return into Egypt. Icen the Lord in his ang<er 
threatened to destroy all the people, but Moses 
interposed by his prayers. However, sentence 
was passed against these murranrers, that all 
from the age of twenty years and upwards should 
die in the desert. The ten spies were punished 
by a sudden death. Only Joshua and Caibb < 
were preserved ; and God declared that they 
alone of the whole multitude should enter 
the Land of promise. 

At Kadesh, Miriam the sister of Moses died. 
Here the people murmured for want of water, 
which Moses anA Aaron sup^died by causing it Ip 
gush out of a rock. But as they shewed some 
distrust in the Lord, he condemned tbem to die 
in the wilderness, wathout entering the Ijiiid of 
Promise. Hence they called this euoauipfneat 
Meribah, or waters of contrudietum* 

They went then to Mount Hor, where Aaron 
died. From hence they went to Zalroonah, 
where it is thought Mosss^ eiweied the brazeu 
serpent, to heal thcae wfta Imfi beenv bittbn 
^ fiery serpents in t\m onmpb Noiiib. 

Sae Smmtmut. Behigcanmito Meont'Pimli m 
the demntiuf Ked t mss k \ they dltpatift^ aiik 
2 B9 bMsadom 
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tMwndeni to fi^tioii, Iciw of tbe AmoHlet, to 
ooticit a piaMigpe thf^oi^ hk comitry, wbieh 
hntkg refoted» Mo$et gare hiiii battle, overcaiiie 
biiif, aod took all fafe teiritories. I^me time 
afterwards, Og kiogof fiasban marched agaiatt 
Mp$eSf and tousht with him ; bat Moses con- 
qaered hhn, and his country. 

After this ilfoaea encamped in tbe plains of 
Moab, at Sfaittim, where tbe Israelites continued 
tin they passed over Jordan, under Joshua. 
While they abode in this encampment, Balak 
king of Moab invited Balaam to come and curse 
Israel. But the sorcerer, having rather blessed 
than cursed them, be sent tbe daughters of 
Moab into the camp, to tempt the Israelites to 
idolatry and fornication. Tnis wicked counsel 
bad the desired eftect ; but Moses put to death 
all who had abandoned themselves to the wor- 
ship of Baal-peor, to the number of 23J)00, be- 
sides lOOOotners executed by the judges. 

After this, the Lord commanded JMoses to 
make war against the Midianites, who had sent 
their daughters, with thos^ of Moab, to debauch 
Israel. Phinehas was appointed chief of this 
expedition, for which Moses gave him twelve 
thousand chosen men. He routed the Midianites. 

The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh having requested for their 
inheritance the country conquered from the 
Amorites, Moses consented, on condition that 
they would go with their brethren over Jordan, 
to assist them in the conquest of the country 
possessed by the Canaanites. 

Tbe first day of the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year after the cominjg out of Egypt, 
Moses being in tbe fields of Moab, knowing 
that he was not to pass over Jordan, and that his 
last hour approached, he made a long discourse 
to tbe people, recapitulating all he had done, 
and all that had happened from the coming out 
of Egypt. He set before them tbe happiness 
that would attend their constancy and fidelity, 
and the calamities which would punish their 
prevarication. He put into the bands of the 
priests and elders a copy of the law, with an 
injunction to have it read ^ solemnly every se- 
venth year in a general assembly of the nation. 
He composed an excellent canticle or poem, in 
which be exclaims against ^eir future infideli- 
ties, and threatens them with all tbe evils that 
in after ^es came upon them. Lastly, a little 
before his death he annexed to each of the tribes 
a particular blessing, in which he mingles seve- 
ruprophedes and predictions. 

liie Lord commanded MoseSf at the be^n- 
the twelfth month, to ascend Mount Ne- 
b«b ^ obtained a view of the country, 
Chk side and beyond Joi^laii ; 


to biiB, " Thb is the land which I owaro tml^ 
Abraham, and unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
ing, 1 will give it unto tby seed. 1 have cacned 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou sha|t not 
ge over thither. So Moses tbe servant of ^ 
Lord died there in tbe land of Moab, according 
to tbe word of tbe Lord. And be buried him 
in a valley in tbe land of Moab, over againit 
Betb-peor ; but no man knowetb of his sepulchre 
unto this day. Aod Moses was an hundred 
and twenty years old when be died : his eye 
was not dim, nor bis natural force abated. And 
the children of Israel wept for Moses in the 
plain of Moab thirty days.” It is added, ** There 
arose not a prophet since, like unto Moses, whom 
the Lord knew face to face : in all tbe signe 
and tbe wonders which tbe Lord sent him to 4o 
in tbe land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his 
servants, and to his land : and in all that mighty 
hand, and in all the great terror which Mooes 
shewed in the sight of all Israel.’* 

Scripture is full of the praises of this great 
mao ; Jesus, son of Siracb, author of Ecclesi- 
asticus, applauds him, Ecclus. xlv. 1, 2,3. 

Moses is the most ancient writer, of whom 
there remains any authentic works. He has 
left us tbe Pentateuch, or the five first books 
of tbe Old Testament, Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, Numbers, and jjeuteronomy. FVobably 
these books were not originally separate works, 
as we find them now. Moses composed but 
one single work, of which the law was, as it 
were, the body, and Genesis was tbe preface. 
Afterwards, they were divided for convenience 
in reading. These books are acknowledged as 
authentic and inspired, by general consent both 
of Jews and Christians. Some difficulties have 
been started about the author of these books, 
because some passages have been observed 
therein, that seem not to agpree to Mooes» And 
indeed it must be owned, that some email ad- 
ditions have been inserted. But these additions 
make no alteration in the sense, but are by way 
of illustration only. 

Besides tbe Pentateuch, tbe Jews ascribe to 
Moses eleven Psalms, from XC. to C« But 
there ip no sufficient proof that these Psalms 
were all written by him. For the title of the 
ninetieth Psalm, A prayer q /* Moses the man 
qfOo4, which they pretend must be applied 
also to the ten following Psalms^ is not etiffi- 
cient. Tbe greater part of tbe titles of the 
Psalms are not origmal, nor indeed very ancient ; 
and sooM of them are wrong placed. Beaidee, 
in these Piudnis we find tbe naiiiee of persons, 
end other marks, that by no means ^suit with 
FidsPsAz^iita 

anoieiita thonglit that Mom was tbe 

author 
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htnAi of Job. Oryen^ do Job, pra- 
tettdo, fiiitbe traiwimted it oat of Synac [ifromel 
hito Halirew, Bat thisopinioo is rejected KotC 
by Jews sttd Christians; and if this book had 
truly behMiged to Jlfoset, would the Jews hare 
eepaFated it from the Pentateuch f 

There is also quoted an Apo^lynee or Reye- 
latioa of JIfom, a lesser Geoesis, tne Ascension 
of Moteif the Assuoiption of Maes^ the Testa- 
ment of Mote$t the Mysterious books of Moms. 
It is thoii^t that from the Apocalypse of 
Moms St« Aul quoted Gal. r. 6. ** For in Jesus 
Christy neither circumcision araileth any thing, 
nor uncireumcision, but faith which worketb by 
love.'* ^ And vi. 15. ** For in Christ Jesus, nei- 
ther circumcision availeth any thing, nor un- 
eircumcision, but a new creature.** It is ima- 
gined also, that what is said in the epistle of 
St. Jnde, ver. 9. concerning the contention of 
Michael the archangel with the devil, about the 
body of JHoMSt is t&en from the Assumption of 
Moms. Vide Fabricius, Apoc. Vet. Test. 

As to the death and burial of Moses, many 
difficulties have been raised. Scripture tells us 
expressly, that Moses died, according to the 
word of the Lord, Deut. ult. 5, 6. But as the 
Hebrew, mn» literally imports upon the 

mouth of the Lord, the Rabbins nave imagined, 
that the Lord took away his soul by a kiss. 
Others have maintained that he did not die ; 
and some have pretended that he was trans- 
lated into heaven. Our masters have assured 
us, (says Maimonides,) that our master Moms is 
not dead, but ascended into heaven, where he 
serves God to all eternity.” Preefat. in Thah 
mud. En. IsraeL p. ^ p. 99. Josephus says, 
Antia. lib. iv. cap. ult that he disappeared ; 
but tnat it was be himself who gave an account 
of his own death, for fear the Jews, astonished 
at his exalted virtue, should imagine he had 
made approaches to Deity itself. And since no- 
body could tell where bis place of burial was, 
and since he appeared with Elias in the trans- 
figuration of Jesus Christ; and lastly, since 
St. Jude says, that there was a dispute between 
Michael and the devil about his body, some 
have conduded that be did not really die, but 
ascended body and soal into heaven. 

The Rabbins, do not content themselves with 
the miracles that Scripture relates of Moses, 
hot say, for example, that he was bom circum- 
cised ; that the daughter of Pharaoh, who found 
hiai tm the hanks m the Nile, was leprous, and 
that as soon as she touched the ark in which 
flho ni6iitlay,alie was immediately cured. Ba^ 
tkio, (fbr aa they edl this priocess) bariog 
breiignt Mssef to Phmoh, at the age of three 
years, Moses took his crowo, and put it upoo 


bis own head. Balaam, the fhmous wamrd, be^ 
ing then at Pharaoh*s court, advised him to put 
the child to destb. But Pharsoh’s magicians 
desiring to try whether Moms had done this out 
of kno^edge and design, or by idere chance, 

S ut diamonds and coals of fire before him. 

foses was reaching out his hand to the dia- 
monds, but the angel Gabriel pulled it back, 
and put it to the coals of fire ; be put them upon 
his tongue, and burned hiiqselt, which made 
him hesitate in bis speech ever after. This 
action was the saving of his life. When it was 
known to Pharaoh that Moses had killed an 
Egyptian, be condemned him to lose bis head ; 
but Grod permitted that his neck should become 
as bard as a pillar of marble, and the rebound 
of the swora killed the executioner. Moses 
fied, and no body could stop him ; for Pharaoh 
became dumb that minute, and all the rest either 
deaf, dumb, or blind. 

Moses withdrew to Korkon, king of Ethiopia, 
who was then in Annenia. Balaam being also 
then in Ethiopia, excited the people to an insur- 
rection against ^their prince; but ilfoses in the 
defence of Korkon at the head of his array, 
besieged Balaam in the capital city of Ethiopia. 
To make the approach to tne city more difficult, 
the sorcerer brought an infinite multitude of 
serpents around it. But Moses charmed tha 
serpents, and made himself master of the town. 
He married the queen, then widow to the king, 
who died during the war, and reigned forty 
years over Ethiopia : the queen complained that 
Moses did not use her as his wife ; at which the 
people mutinied, and Moses was constrained to 
retire to Jethro, where he found a famous rod 
or twig, that God bad at first created for Adam. 
It passed afterwards to Abraham, then to the 
kings of Egypt, from whom Jethro took it, 
when be len that court. He planted it in his 
garden, and promised bis daughter to any one 
that could pluck it up. The name of God was 
engraved on this twig, which was the cause of 
its being so miraculous. Moses married Zip- 
porab, who soon brought him a son. But Jeth- 
ro having covenanted that his first-born son 
should not be circumcised, God immediately 
sent two angels, who so far swallowed op Moses, 
that there only remained his feet. But no soon- 
er bad Zipporab circumcised her son, than 
Moses was delivered from this danger. The 
Jews relate a thousand miracles about the man- 
aer of Moms' s receiving the law. According 
to them it is not enough to ai^, that Moses as- 
cended Mount Sinai ; they will have it that he 
ascended into heaven ; ih^ being come to the 
top of Sinai, a dond look him ap, mid carried 
him into heaven. On hts way be met the angel 

Re^eL 
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R«ipiiel« tfucdfre t|^;pwitfind angels* wl>p 

wm dwwwsi tn aojSQmpaoy jwu pro^ 

npiMM^nff ih 0 wm 0 if cmpmei of twelrp 
Utteia, ha opada Win fly away to the distance of 
twelve thoaeand furlonge, Fursaing hia way* 
he found the awel AdarnieU who put him into 
a great fright, vojr this angel had a terriJblo 
▼oioe* which he caused to he beard ip the two 
Uuodred thousand spares encompassed with a 
white hre, Moses being dismayed would have 
retired, but the l^ord encouraged him; and 
pronouncing the nanm of God composed of se- 
veiity<i>two letters, hp terrified the apgel in his 
turn* who tied away, crying out as ne went, 
Happy afit tiiou MoseSt who knowest that olf 
whidm angels are ignorant! They believe the 
tablee were of sapphire* on which the law was 
written ; and that Moses waa made rich by the 
fragmente only, that were taken from these 
tables when they were polished, Exod. xxxiv. 1. 
They say moreover, that Moses destroyed 
the accomplicea of Korab, by putting a deadly 
poispa into thair censers, the fume of which 
killed thein^ 

The history of Moses was so famous for many 
ages, ia almost all countries, that it is no won* 
der wnUerst of diflerent nations have each re* 
presenlwd iMflmr bis own manner. The Ori- 
entals) the ancient Grecians, the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, the Romans, have all made addi- 
tions to hia history. Some of them have im- 
proved on the miracles that the Scripture re- 
lates concerning his life ; others have disguised 
his slqry, by adding to it not only false, but 
mean and trifling circumstances. The reader 
has had a taste of this, in what we have ex- 
tracted from the Rabbins. 

As the Jews and Orientals generally have 
enUiged the number of Moseses miracle*^, and 
magnified his exploits, so the Greek and Latin 
autnora have enfeebled them* or rendered them 
doubtful by a mixture of fable. Manetho says, 
apud J oseph. con/. App, lib^ i. that Moses was 
a priest or Heliopolis, called Osarsipht who 
being at the head of a company of lepers, and 
other djaeased persons* whom king Ameiiophis 
wished to expel fipqi his, kingdom, he revoUed 
against the king* and fortified himself with his 
people in the city of Avaris, or Typhon. This 
new commander nmde hjs followers swear obe- 
dience to him in the first place; then he 
gave them laivs* which cposistad oliicfly of such 
pomtsras these; ihatt they should not worship 
tbs gods* that they should not refrain from 
eating su^ things as passed for saoredda Egypt, 
and? tiiat, they shpuld not make alliance withi 
any othspri people* hut only with>sadi as would 
Afler this Os^rsipi change 
CU hit iMie fcr that of Moses. 


Hp seat ambassadors te the shepherds whpnt 
lifng Ubenngtii had driven out of Egypt* and 
iiAo^were withdrawn to Jeriwalsin* to aersiiade 
them to enter into confederacy with nim* aii4 
to join their forces together against king Ame^ 
nophis. The shepberqs were very well pleased, 
at this invitation* and with great diligence re- 
aired to the city Avaris* to tnc number of two 
undred thousand men. King Amenophis got 
togetheran army of three hundred thousand 
men, but instead of fighting with the rebels, be 
retired into Ethiopia, where he found protec* 
tion, the king of that country being in alliance 
with him. The rebels having no longer any 
thing to fear, dispersed themselves ml over 
Egypt, and there committed a thousand out- 
rages, not only against the men, but also against 
the sacred animals, killing, burning, and des- 
troying wherever they came. At the end of 
thirteen years, king Amenophis joining bis 
troops with those of the king of Ethiopia, he 
poured at once upon the rebels, and drove them 
as far as to the frontiers of Syria. 

Justin was no better informed* He tells us, 
Ud. XXX vi. that when Joseph was sold by his 
brethren, and carried into Egypt, he there soon 
insinuated himself into the king’s favour, by 
means of the magic art, in which he was very 
.expert. Besides which, be had the knack of 
interpretiim dreams, and had it not been for 
him, all £%ypt had died of hunger. For he 
foretold a great famine that happened, the dis- 
tress of which was prevented, by hoarding up 
all the corn of Egypt for several years, by his 
advice. Moses was bis son, inheritor of all 
his secrets : and besides bis knowledge, he was 
valued likewise for the extraordinary beauty of 
his person. But the Egyptians being much 
vexed with leprosies, and fearing this evil might 
be farther communicated, they consulted the 
gods about it, who cummandeu that all those 
should be driven out of the countiy who were 
infected with that distemper ; Moses therefore 
was driven out, and all the other lepers. At 
going away, they stole the gods of the Egyp- 
tians; who being desirous to recover them* 
ursued the lepers with weapons in their hands: 
ut were soon obliged by tempests to return 
home again. 

Moses therefori^ ^iog at the head of the 
exiles, conducted tjiiem to the countiy of Da- 
mascus, which waa the country of their auc^s* 
tors Abraham and Isvnel. They hinder 
selves mastm of Mount §inai, after sf^ven. dayg 
marching Ipfl Acting* of tjus se*) 

venth day they oWniel||ipSahhath* ^ 
cated it to fastimp , Anflnfclhg the 
sy* wbiefa atiU iiilmed tbeiii» ahnuld make fhem 
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to have no correspoadeiice with 4taf tMlllr na- 
tkMi; whkii hy % a cj («w > ^^naciple^f 

their religion* After Mo$eSf hie eon Arrei, who 
wae prieet inf ffaie Egyptian Mde, was created 
king of the Jews $ whinh tiine the teyalty 
mtn tlieftriestlKiedhas^beentiidtedhitlieeaine 
perMn* Vide Mawetho, Jiswe, Enrrr, tee* 

[The oharaerer and iile of Moiei m one of 
the finest sahjeots ftw the pen of a philosophi- 
cal hfslorian, who is at the same time a compe- 
tent antiquary. The history contains not a tew 
dilBcalttes* We shall instance in the Chrono- 
logical. If we take strictly the words a dauok^ 
ter efLm%^ Exed* ii. 1. it will follow, that Jo- 
cliebed, his mother, was fourscore yenni old at 
the time of his birth ; which is most aniikely ; 
and therefore we must take dcmtfhter for grande 
damghter^ or other relative of the family of Levi. 
[See JocHEBED.] This is contrary to the senti> 
iiient of Ligfatfoot ; who finds a miracle here. 

Secondly. If Moeea was forty years with 
Jethro, in Midian, then his children by Zippo- 
rab, must have been approaching forty years of 
age, when be was returning to E^pt. Or, if 
these children were young, as the history indi- 
cates, then bad Mates continued with Jethro 
thirty years, at least, without forming that con- 
nection, which seems to have taken place early; 
for Zipporah, apparently, was one of the seven 
daughters of Jethro, whom Motet rescued 
from the shepherds, at his first arrival. Other- 
wise, Zipporah was born more than twenty 
years after the arrival of Motet ; for no man 
in the East would think of delaying his daugh- 
ter’s marriage till she was near forty years old. 
Again, as JethrO practised circumcision, though 
be might delay it to the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, yet as the sons of Moset were not circum- 
cised, it should follow, that they were not arriv- 
ed at that age. 

We must also bear in mind the age of the 
Pharaohs contemporary with Motet. If (he 
Pharaoh who was recently dead when Motet 
thooght of returning to Egypt, was the same as 
reigned when Motet was born, he must have 
•been much above a hundred years old, since bis 
daughter was of age to have children, when 
she adopted Motet. This is not irapoasihle ; 
kut^ it is very unlikely. In proportion as the 
time of Motettt rosklence with Jethro might be 
abortened, these difficulties would diminish* 

it mav tostly be questioued, whether the 
plagahi m £gy^ followed in that rapid succew* 
skm, aftiNliIs stated by CAtMEt. Mr/ Bryant 
smties^thiapHneiplesoftir as Sa deiiwe a miraH 
ein fr mi toms of them ta^M»£ ^ ^ 

ysifi^irhdn they would lj« contrary to nature. 


IMsappeafitoke vthoHy mw tee mar y» onajast 
siliMM nf the tme iNnate nf sairamts. u is 
Bkaly, litas kettrean osttie of them a oonaSds«ti« 
•hie fatorvsd mighi he allowed, daring whkh 
Pharach tuiglit bate been brought to refiac- 
tioD ; sdso timt only the iMier of nidm Ibllowed 
quickly. 

The Oepgraphical difficulties in the history ef 
Motets are much letsened since our better ac- 
quaintance with fheOoontrieehetravereed; and 
little more it wanting than a deseription the 
view ftrom Piagah or Nebo. 

The Verbal and Numerical difficidliei are ma- 
ny. What can be meant by the sight of the 
Deity granted to Motet^ what by the writing 
with the finger of God? &c* lcei*^HoW it 
should happen that the numbefs of Israel shnnid 
be BO great: how the numbers of all the tribes 
shoidd end with two cyphers, &c* &c. are qoes* 
tioDS connected with inquiries too extensire to 
be treated of In this place. 

Ttie institutes of Motet have not only been 
maintained for several thousands Of years, and by 
Jews, however^ dispersed in all parts of the 
globe, but they retain a vigour that promises a 
perpetuity, unless disturb^ by some omnipo- 
tent interference. They have withstood the 
fury of prsecution, and the more dan^oas 
snares or seduction. They are essentialTy the 
same in China and in India, as in Persia and in 
Europe. They may have been neglected, they 
may have been interpolated, thiey may have 
been abused,— yet they are tbe same. Nor is 
the nation insensible to its relation in all its 
branches : the principle of consailgnraity is al- 
lowed and felt throughout. It is impossible 
not to discern the hand of Providence in the 
fate of this people* To assign too positively the 
termination of the Mosaic institutions, were 
rash ; for, even supposing tbe general conver- 
sion of tbe body et tlie Jewish nation to Chris- 
tianity, it does not follow, that etery rite esta- 
blished under the Mosaic economy, should ab- 
solutely cease and determine.] 

[MOTE. Vide Eye. Ad£] 

[MOTH, an insect which flies by night ; there 
are many kinds (A motktt and as Some of ffaeih 
are particularly attached to woollen doth, which 
tliey consume, Ac. they are alluded to in 8. 8* 
tinder that description. Job iv* 1ft. giii. ft8* 
James v. 2. Isaiah L ft. Tbe moik is> as It irerct 
a night butterfW, and is distliigttished ftcul the 
day butterfly, by having Its anteitn^^ or horns, 
sfaarp-pointra, not tufted.] 

MOTHEA. Is sometimes used Ibr a msvre- 
polls, the capiml dty of n emmiry, or of a tribe ; 
and sontmiineB for #mdiOio people/ 2 8em. 
XX. 19. The synagogue is tbo fOetfier of the 

Jews, 
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Jews, as the cburch is ^ Christians* Isaiah 
si^s, 1. 1. " iKbera is tha hill of yonr motbor’s 
diyoroementy whom 1 baramH awaf 9*’ t. 
of tbe synaofog^e. And St* Paul» Galat* iv. 2^ 
^ Jertisdem wntoh is abovot is free* which Is 
the mother of us all.’* The great Babylon, 
f. €, Rome, is called in the Revelations, ** tbe 
mother of harlots and abominations of tbe earth,” 
that is, of idolatry, Rev. xvii. 6. 

A mother ta lerael si^nides a brave woman, 
whom God uses to driver his people; this 
name Scripture gives to Deborah* Judg* v. 7* 
Wisdom calls herself Mater pulchrtB dilectianie, 
the mother ^ chaste love* The earth, to which 
at our death we must all return, is called tbe 
mother of all men : “ To the day that they re- 
turn to the mother of all things,” £ccl us* xl. 1. 

MOUNTAINS. Judflea is a mountainous 
country, but the mountains are generally 
beautiful, fruitful, and cultivated ; producing 
fruits, olives, vines, and pasturage* Moses says, 
Deut xxxii. 13, that the rocks of its mountains 
produce oil aud honey, by a figure of speech, 
which elegantly shews their fertility. He says, 
Deut* viii* 7, 9, that in tbe mountains of Pales- 
tine spring excellent fountains ; and that their 
bowels yield iron and brass. And indeed we 
are informed by history, that there were mines 
in Palestine and Mount Libanus. Aristeas, in 
the history of the seventy interpreters, assures 
us, that these mines were in being down to the 
empire of the Persians, when tbe gover- 
nors of this province acquainting the king, 
that the charges of working the mines exceeded 
tbe profit, they were abandoned* Moses desires 
earnestly of the Lord, that be might see the fine 
mountains of Judsea, and Libanus, Dent. iii. 25. 

The most famous Mountains mentioned in 
SORIPTURB. 

Seir, in Idumsea, Gen. xiv, 6. 

Horebt near Sinai, in Arabia Petreea, Deut. i. 2, 
Sinai, in Arabia Petraea, Deut. xxxiii. 2. 

Hor, in Idumeaa, Numb. xx. 22* 

Gilboa, south of tbe valley of Israel, 2 Sam. i* 21. 
Nebo, a mountain of Abarim, Numb, xxxii. 3. 
Tabor, in Lower Galilee, Judg. iv* 6* 

Hn^ffedi, near tbe Dead Sea, Josh. xv. 32. 
Libanus and Anti-Uhanus, Deut. iii* 25. 
Qerizim, whereon was afterwards tbe temple of 
the Samaritans, Judg* ix. 7* 

Ebal, near to Gerixim, Josh* viii. 30. 
fjlilead, beyond Jordan, G^n* xxxi* 21, 28, 25. 
Amaleic, in Ephraim, Judg* xii* 15* 

Moriah, where the temple was built|^2Cb» Iii* L 
Pmwtfia Ai^biaPetrsBa, Gen. xir.& Deut* i* 1. 
^^ahash, in Ephraim, Jock. »iy.30* Judg* iu 9, 
)«ake xgl. 87^ 
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Pisj^ah, beyond JordaUf Numb* itxi* 20* Devf» 

uxtr. 1* 

JBermem, beyond Jordan, near libanus, Josb* 
xi* 8. 

Carmei, near tbe Mediterranean Sea, between 
Dm and Ptolemais, Josb* xix* 26. 

There are many other mountains, famous only 
for having cities on them ; as Hebron, Samariaf 
Nazareth, Oibeon, Skophim, Shiio, kc. 

Tbe mountains of Judah are chiefiy south, in 
tbe country belonging to that tribe, inclining 
towards Idumiea* 

The mountains of Ephraim are spread thfongh 
the whole extent of that tribe, except what are 
situated on tbe Jordan to tbe east, and on tbe 
Mediterranean sea to the west. 

The mountains of Gilead stretch out north 
and south, from Libanus, or Mount Hermon, 
as far as the mountains of Seir, or of idumma* 
Tbe mountains Abarim, Pisgah, and Nebo, 
make but one chain of movafaitts stretching 
from east to west, from the mountains of Gilead 
or Seir, far into the plains of Moab, east of 
Jordan. 

The Hebrews frequently give to mountains 
the epithet eternal, because they are as old as 
the world itself, Gen. xlix. 26. Deut. xxxiii. 15* 
Some philosophers have doubted, whether 
there were any mountains before the Deluge* 
Iliey pretend that mountains were produced ^ 
sinkings of tbe earth, caused by openinn made 
by tbe waters under the earth. Vide Deluge* 
[MOUNTAINS, were sometimes retired to 
as places of security* 1 think the following 
history from Mr. Bruce, is pretty similar (o that 
of Samson, Jud. xv. 8 — 13* 

** Emana Christos had retired to a high moaii- 
tain in Gojam, called Melca Amha, where he 
continued* 

« Soon after, Af Christos by forced marches 
surrounded Melca Amba, where Emana Chris- 
tos was, and had assembled a number of troops. 

The mountain bad neither water in it nor fo^ 
for such a number of men, nor had Emana 
Christos forces enough to risk a battle with an 
officer of tbe known experience of Af Christos, 
who bad chosen the ground at bis full leisure, 
and with complete knowledge of it* 

Three days tbe army within tbe mountain held 
out without complaining ; but, ia the evening of 
the third day, some mon^ and hermita came to 
Af Cbristea to remonstrate, that there fvere sev^- 
ral convents and villages in die mmmtaiu, alto 
small sprioga, and barely enough to anawer tbe 
neoessitiea 0f the ordinary inbabitanta, but not 
enough hr aodi an addidondl munberwhidi 
kad tafcta fbretMe po aait ion of dm walla, and 

drank 
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tlniiik up all tbe water, to the immediate dan- 
ger of toe whole iobidbttants periabing with 
miivt. 

To this Af Christos answered, that the re- 
dadng the mcvutain, and the taking Emana 
Christos, was what was given him in commis- 
sion by the king, to attain which end he would 
earefully improve all the means in his power. 
He was sorry, indeed, for the distress of tbe 
convents in the numtUain, but could not help it; 
nor would be suffer one of them to remove or 
come down into the plain, nor would he discon- 
tinue blockading the mountain while Emana 
Christos was there and alive. No other alter- 
native, therefore, remained but the delivering 
up Emana Christos. His army would have 
fought for him against a common enemy, but 
against thirst their shields and swords were use- 
iSis.” 

Is it absolutely certain that Samson dwelt 
alone on the rock Etam f had he no servants, 
DO soldiers, or &c. % 

Mountaine and their properties, are frequently 
objects of comparison in Scripture, their eleva- 
tion, their stability, tbe breadth of their bases, 
&C. and many extraordinary events narrated in 
sacred history, took place on mountain$f which 
seem to form, by their very structure and ap- 
pearance, proper places of seclusion. N. B. The 
high^places or Scripture are thought not to have 
been always on bills or mountains ; neverthe- 
less, 1 suppose, they originally were so : and 
indeed, generally, when those who worshipped 
in them could have their choice, and were not 
overruled by circunistauces.j 

MOURNING. The Hebrews, at the death of 
tbeir friends and relations, gave all possible de- 
monstrations of grief and mourning. They wept, 
tore their clothes, smote their breasts, fasted, and 
lay upon the ground, went barefooted, pulled 
tbeir hair and beards, or cut them, and made in- 
cisions on tbeir breasts, or tore them with their 
nails. Lev. xix. 28. xxi. 5. Jer. xvi. 6. Tbe 
time of mourning was commonly seven days; 
but was lengthened or shortened, according to 
circumstances. Jesus son of Sirach says, the 
days of mourning are seven; Ecclus. xxviii. 10, 
17, and elsewhere, ** My son, let tears fall down 
over tbe dead, and begin to lament, as if thou 
badst rafiered great barm thyself; and then 
cover bis body according to tbe custom, and 
neglect not bis burial. Weep bitterly, and 
make grei^ moan, and use lamentation as be is 
worthy, and that a day or two, lest thou be evil 
spA.en of; and then comfort thyself for tby 
iMMiviDesii/’ Tile Babbins fuliait m several de- 
grees ip grief and motfnmm. For tbe three 
first days it was allowed to give tbemselves op 
VoL. n. Pabt XX. Edit. IF. ^ 


to tearrs, and to tbe most sensible grief; wbieb# 
in the seven days following was diminkbed. 
But if tbe time of meimiifio extended to a 
whole month, it was managed with rooderatton. 
The mournings for Saul, Judith, and Herod the 
Great, lasted but seven days. Those for Moses 
and Aaron were prolonged to thirty days. Jo- 
sephus says, that a thirty days’ mourning ought 
to be suiBcient for any wise man, on the loss of 
his nearest relation, or his dearest friend. 

During the time of tbeir mourning the 
near relations of the deceased, as father, mother, 
husband, brother, sister, children, continued sit- 
ting in their houses, and ate on the ground. 
The food they took was thought unclean, and 
even themaelves were judged impure; ^ tbeir 
sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of 
mourners; all that eat thereof shall be polluted,” 
says Hosea, ix. 4. Their faces were covered, 
and in all that time they could not apply them- 
selves to any occupation, nor read the book of 
the law, nor say their usual prayers. They did 
not dress themsei|es, nor make tbeir beds, nor 
uncover their heads, nor shave themselves, nor 
cut their nails, nor go into the bath, nor salute 
any body Nobody spoke to them, unless they 
spoke first. Their friends commonly went to 
visit and comfort them, bringing them food, 
according to that of Provem, xxxi. 6, 7. 
** Give strong drink unto hiui that it ready to 
perish, and wine to those that be of heavy 
iieart. Let him drink and forget bis poverty, 
(or afiliction) and remember his misery no 
more.” Comp. Baptism for the Dead, 

Leo of Modena says, that after they come 
back from tbe funeral, tbe relations of the de- 
ceased sit down on the ground, and afler 
taking off their shoes, they have bread, wine, 
and hard eggs set before them. In some 
places they make entertainments for the rela- 
tions, and those who assisted at tbe funeral. 
Josephus says, de Bello% lib, ii. cap, 1. that af- 
ter Arcbelaus had kept a mourning of seven 
days, for bis father Herod tbe Great, he made a 
magnificent treat for the people ; and that it was 
customary among tbe Jews on these occasions, 
to make great masts for the relations ; which 
was very inconvenient to many persons, who 
could not well bear that expence. Anciently, 
they set bread and meat at tbe tombs of the 
dead, that the poor might have tbe benefit of it, 
Tob. Iv. 18. Eccles. x^t. 18* Barncb, vi. 26,31. 

Anciently, in times of public sumntfny, tbe 
Hebrews went op to tbe roof, or fipon tbe plat- 
form of tbeir beuses, tp bewaB tbpir misfor- 
tune. ^ Tbroi^ all ibe cities of Moab, (says 
Isaiab,) they snail gird tbemselvaa with aackr 
doth : on the tops m tbeir bposesi and in tbeir 
2 C streets, 
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streets, every one shall howl, weeping abun* 
dantly/^ ebap. xv» S: and ^xii. 1« speaking 
to Jerosalemy he says ; ** What aileth thee now, 
that thoii art wholly gone np to the house-tops t** 
They hired women to weep and moum^ and 
players on instruments, as well at the funerals 
of the Hebrews, as anciently among the Ro* 
mails* But this custom is not observable in tjbe 
East, till after the Romans introduced it* Per- 
sons in years were carried to their graves by 
sound of trnnipet, as Servins says, and younger 
people by the sound of flutes. In 3lattb. ix, 
we observe a company of players on the 
flute, at the funeral of a girl of twelve years of 

r . Among the Romans the kings bad fixed 
number of players on tbe flute at funerals ; 
more than ten was forbidden. Tbe Rabbins 
have determined that a husband must have two 
at the burial of his wife, not reckoning the two 
he^moumergt and the she-mourner, that were 
hired. If a woman of condition should marry 
a man of inferior quality, be was to bury her 
according to her condition. For according to 
the Rabbins, the wife ascends with her bus* 
band, but does not descend with him, even at 
her death. 

All that met a funeral procession, or a com- 
pany of moumerSf out of civility were to join 
them, and to mingle their tears with those who 
wept, Joseph. Ho, ii. cont. Appion, Si. Paul 
seems to allude to this custom, when he says ; 
** Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep,*’ Rom. xii. 15. And our 
Saviour in the Gospel ; ** The men of this ge- 
neration are like unto children sitting in the 
market-place, and calling one to another, atid 
saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced ; wc have mourned to you, and ye 
have not wept,” Luke vii. 82. Matto. xi. 17. 

When Jesus Christ was led away to his cruci- 
fixion, the women of Jerusalem mllowed him, 
making great lamentations: Luke xxiii. 27. 
When the daughter of Jephthab was devoted 
by her father, she went with her companions 
upon the mountainSf to lament her leaving the 
world withont being married, Judg. xi. 38. 
In Palestine and Syria, tbe women go out into 
the burying places at certain times, there to 
mourn for the death of their near illations. See 
Plates : Materk al Mourning at Rahah. 

Tbe mourning habit among tbe Hebrews 
was not fixed either by law or custom. We 
only find in Scripture, that they used to tear 
their garments: a custom still Observed, but 
they tear a small part, merely, atod for form’s 
wke, Anoieiitiy, in times of mditrning they 
tidtfaed themselves in sackcloth^ ojr 1iair-do^, 
f. €^' in coarse or ill made clothes, uf brOwn or 


bbek stqflr. At this day, that they pMf net 
a^ipear rti^culous, they wear mowfuing after the 
fasi] lion of the countries where they live, wi^oi 
being constrained to it by any iSw. 

MOUSE, or Rat; Greek Mvc» Latin, JfMi, 
Hebrew/ lasy GnaeHhw^ <tr A<sbor, Moses, iLeir. 
xl. 2 {).< declared the rkOu$e noclean, which 
insimiates that it was eaten sometimes* Tbe 
Jcfws were so opfwessed with famine during the 
siege of Jerusalem by thh Romans, that they^ 
were compel led to eat dogs/hitce, and rol#,' 
Hi$t, Seirr. Templi eecUndU p* 241. Isaiah, 
Ixvi. 17. reproaches the Jews with eadng slice, 
and other impure food. Tbe Rabbins, Beih, 
Jacob, fol, 181, say that otie reason why the 
law forbad tbe eating of mtcc, is, because their 
flesh causes the loss of memory, itfice made 
great havoc in the flelds of the fiiilistines, after 
that people had taken the ark of the Lord, 
I Sam. V. 6, 7, &c. The lords of the Philis- 
tines sent back tbe ark with mice and emefods 
of gold, as an atonement for irreverence com- 
mitted, and to avert tbe vengeance that pur- 
sued them. The Assyrians who besieged Be- 
thulia, when they saw tbe Hebrews come oat 
of the city in order of battle, compared them to 
mice, sa 3 ang, ^ See the mice are coming forth 
out of their boles,” Judith xiv. 12. Vulgate. 
See the Plates : Coney, Jerboa. 

MOUTH. We observed on the article Aoore, 
that to kiss one’s hand, and to put it to one’s 
mouthy was a sign of adoration. The Hebrews, 
by way of pleohasfn, often say — he opened his 
mouthy and spoke, sang, curseci, &c. Also, that 
God opens the mouth of the prophets, puts 
words into their months bids tlmm speak what 
he insures lo them. To inauire at the motet A 
of the Lord, is to consult aim, Josh. ix. 14. 
God Says, that he will be a mouth to Moses 
and Aaron, £kod, iv. 15. ** We will call the 
damsel, and enquire at bermouf^;’^ let us know 
Rebecca’s seiitrmeiits of the matter, Gen. xxiv. 
57. Let us hear what is in the mouth of Achi- 
tophel,^’ 2 Sam. xvH. let us cotisuU him about 
this anah'. 

To ppen ^he mOkth^ is bften used emphati- 
cally, speaking aloud, boldly, freely, 1 Sa^. 
ii. 1. my mouth is enlarged — opened— over 
my enemies,” 'Says Hannah the mother of Sa- 
muel : comp* Ecek. Xxiv. 27. Uaiah IviL 4. In a 
contrary sepse, to ifiiut the moutkt to sHenoe, is 
a mark of humiliation and afitetion, Pialm evil. 
42, xxxviii. 14. ^ To set their mdnth against tbe 
heavSI^s, PSalm Ixxiti. 9. is when ihey speak ar- 
rogantly, in«otenfty» and bfhi^ebKmely ef God* 

QefA directs law i^Obld be always in 

the m<m$h df bis that ifcbe Israelites com- 

mnae freohently wdio enetme^er about it He 

fbrbids 
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forbid* liieni *0 mocfa m to furonoiuice ihe miiDe 
of stnmge god* ; £xod, xxiii* Id. God mvi, 
that the earth opened her mouth, to receire the 
blood of Abel) Gen. ir. ll. The Hebrew* ge* 
nerallj any ; to cauee to pass under the moat A 
of the ewoi^, whereat we tay, the edgo of the 
aword. To apeak mouth to mouth, » a He* 
braiaiiii which we render by face to (ace, Numb. 
xii.8* Heb, To lay one’s hand on one’a mouth, 
eigttidea to keep ailence out of admiration, ve- 
neration, or aubmiasioD. To fill from one mouth 
to the other, from one extremity to the other; 
aa a sack that ia full from bottom to top. **Sbut 
not up the mouths of those that praise thee let 
thetn not be oppressed, or prevented from pub- 
liabing thy praise ; Scripture often says, that 
€hxl does what he barely permits, on even what 
he foretela shall be done. With one mouth, ia 
with common consent, Dan. iii. 51. To ob- 
serve the mouth of the king, ia to bear his words 
with attention, Eccles. viii. 2. To walk by the 
mouth of any one, is to obey his orders. To 
transgress against the mouth of the Lord, is to 
disot^y his commands, You shall be justified 
by your own mouth ; you shall be condemned 
out of your own mouth : by the good or ill use 
of your tongue. 

Hosea says, ri. 5, the Lord has put the peo- 
ple to death by the words of his mouth : that is 
to say, that he foretold death (or captivity) 
to them by bis prophets. Isaiah says of the 
Messiah, xi. 4. ^ He shall smite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked.” These expres- 
sions denote the absolute power of God, and 
that it requires only one breath to destroy bis 
enemies, [perhaps, by his judicial sentence.! 
The same propnet says; xlix. 2. He hath 
•made my mouth like a sharp sword.” See Frag. 
No* CCuCXCl.] These ways of speaking ener- 
getically express the sovereign authority of God. 

** From the abundance of the heart the wtouth 
speaketb,” says Jesus Christ, Matth. xii. 84. 
Our discourses are the echo of the sentimeuts 
of our hearts. It is not what enters into the 
mouth that defileth the man ; it is neither meat 
.nor drink that makes us unclean in the sight of 
Ged : fn ore, or ad os, often signifies, pro tor 
tiom, ^oportione seroatA. 

MOZA, lono, Motrp, unieavened broad; from 
9110 maixah : otherwise, to find, or who has suc^ 
oeoded ; (rooiMKO mals;a ; otherwise, turned out; 
fnmt wjatxa, to go out* [o. spring»head 

L MOZA, or Mosi, son of Caleb and bis cou- 
cubino Epbali, 1 Cbron. it. 46. 

11. Mosa, non of Zimri, and father of Binen, 
of Boi^niio, I Chroii. viii. 

MOZAH, nrab uvtleootfiind bread; 


mmixak: of that ofuosnos: Otbentlih, dismto, 
qmarreL Soe.f^ liiit«ia£v«,njosh. xviti. M n 
town of Beojnoiin. Simon toiaks it baa not ibn 
same import aa tbe foregoing: Comp. Jodg, 
xviii. 10. whod is oompiete, vumting nothing*! 

MULBERRY-TREE, Mork#. PMilmlxxriih 
47, says, that among Other plagues with wbiob 
the Lord visited Egypt, he destroyed their vines 
with haii, and thmr mulberru^-trees withfirost, 
[Yulgate; the English tranalalion reads syoa^ 
more-trees.] Heb. VnrD tS3rnDptt^> according 
to most interpreters, si^ifies sycamores : a 
tree frequent in Egypt; It has a leaf nearly re- 
sembling that of a mulberry-dros; and fruit some- 
thing like figs ; hence the word sycamore, from 
sycos, a fig, or fig-tree, and morus, a muibor^ 
rytree. The Hebrew SAtAoma/t is erklont- 
Jy tbe radix of suedminNS, whioli signifies also 
n sycamore. Vide Frag. Nos. LX Vl I. CCLX. 
CCCCLXXVL and Plate, Sycamore. 

It is said, 1 Macc. vi. 84, that Antioebus £u- 
pator coming into Judma with a powerful army, 
and many elephants, those who had tbe care of 
these animals ^ shewed them tbe blood of 
grapes and mulberries, that they might provoke 
them to fight.” The elephant of its own nature 
is not cruel ; to render him fierce he must be 
vexed, urged, made drunk, or provoked by 
blood, or someibing like blood. Experience 
shews, that many animals are provoked at the 
sight of blood, or of any lively red colour, as 
Vallesius affirms ; why not elephants also 9 

MULE,, tbe offispring of two animals of dif- 
ferent species, a horse and female ass, or a mole 
ass and a mare. 

There is great likelihood that tbe Jews did 
n6t breed mules, because it was forbid to cou- 
ple creatures of diftereut species, Levit. xix. 19. 
but they were not forbid to use them. Thus 
we may observe, especially after David’s time, 
that mules male and temale were common among 
tbe Hebrews: formerly they used only male 
and female asses, 2 Sam. xiit. 29. xviii. 9. 
1 Kings i. 33,88, 44, x. 25. xviii. 5, kc. 

Some have thought that Aiiah,son of Zibeon, 
of the posterity of Seir, being in the desart, 
found out the uianDer of breeding mules, by 
coupling together animals of difiereni kinds. 
This opinion was much espoused by the an- 
cients. But Jerom, who notices it in his He 
braical .questions on Genesis, tratuilates, that 
Anmb found hot waters. The Syriac says, a 
fountain ; but rather it signifies a people whom 
Anah surpnzed and defeated. See An ah. 

MUPPUf, C3*5D, Mav^v$ (f the mouth; 
ffonk ^preposition D am, and no pe,the mouth* 

MUPlriM, or JMUmiix, son of Benjaipin, 
Gen. xivi. 21* called Shuphom* Num. xxvi«39. 

2 C 2 MURDER 
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MURDER. This crime emon^ the Hebrews 
was always ponisfaed by death, but involua- 
tary homicide was only punished by banish- 
ment. Cities of refuge were appointed for in* 
▼oluntary manslaughter, whitner the slayer 
might retire, and continue in safety, till the 
death of the high-priest, Numb. xxxr. 28. Then 
the offender was at liberty to return to his own 
house, if he pleased. A murderer was put to 
death without remission: the kinsman of the 
murdered person might kill him with impunity. 
Money could not reoeem his life ; be was drag- 
ged away eren from the altar, if he had taken 
refuge there. Comp. Fragments, Nos. X. XI. 

When a dead body was found in the helds, 
and the murderer was unknown, Moses com- 
manded, that the elders and judges of the 
neighbouring places should resort to the spot. 
Dent. xxi. 1, 2—8. The elders of the city 
nearest to it were to take a heifer, which had 
neyer yet borne the yoke, and were to lead it 
into some rude and uncultivated place, which 
had not been ploughed or sowed, where they 
were to cnt its throat ; the priests of the Lord, 
with the elders and magistrates of the city, were 
to come near the dead body, and washing their 
hands over the heifer that had been slain, they 
were to say : ** Our hands have not shed this 
blood, nor have our eyes seen it shed. Lord be 
favourable to thy people Israel, and impute not 
to us this blood, which has been shed in the 
midst of our country.” This ceremony may in- 
form us, what idea they bad of the heniousness 
of murder, and bow much horror they conceived 
at this crime ; also, their fear that God might 
avenge it on the whole country : and the pollu- 
tion that the country was supposed to contract, 
by the blood spilt in it, unless it were expiated, 
or avenged on him who had occasioned it; if 
he could be discovered. Comp. Psalm Ixxiii. 
1.3 : also, the action of Pilate, Matth. xxvii. 4. 

MURMURING. A complaint made for wrong 
pretended to have been received. St. Paul for- 
bids murmuring. ^ Neither murmur ye, as some 
of them murmured, and were destroyed of the 
destroyer,” 1 Cor. x. 10. And the wise man, 
Wisdom i. 11. ** Therefore beware of murmur- 
ing, which is unpro6table, and refrain your 
tongue from backbiting; for there is no word 
so secret that shall go for nought, and the mouth 
that belyeth slayeth the soul.” And indeed 
God severely punished the Hebrews who mwr- 
mured in the desart He was more than once 
on the point of forsaking them, and even of 
destrc^ing them, bad not Moses appeased his 
by earnest prayer. Numb. xi. 83, 34. 
xii. 80, 81. xvi. 3. xxi. 4 , 5, 6. Phal. Ixxviii. 
80 . 


HUSACH, *jDiD, KeaaK from Homoo^ to 
cooer : otherwise, umciiou, Hbatiim, or mmmo 
of l^oTM ; firom motoe. 

MUSACH. This term signifies literally a 
veil, or covering, or a work of oast metal. There 
are many various opinions concerning the stg- 
nificatiou of the muetush of Judah, that Ma« 
nasseb caused to be uncovered at the approach 
of the king of Babylon ; and the iHfusaca of the 
Sabbath that Ahaz caused to be turned toward 
the temple, for fear of tlie'king of Assyria. Some 
have thought it was a veil, that covered the 
courts of the temple ; others that it was a tent, 
wherein the priests rested themselves in die 
temple, when their week was out ; others that 
it was a chest, wherein they threw their offer- 
ings for the repairs of the temple. Our opinion 
is, that it was the scaffold of brass made by 
Solomon, 2 Chr. vi. 13. and placed in the tem- 
ple, upon which he stood on fostival days. The 
same name was given to the scafibld on which 
a priest ascended on great solemnities, to read 
the law to the people. 

Ahaz fearing that king Tiglatb-pileser should 
come to Jerusalem, and carry off this scaffold, 
which was very valuable both for its matter 
and workmanship, be caused it to betaken from 
its place, and put into some secret part of the 
temple. Manasseh on a like occasion tore off 
the plates of brass with which it was covered. 
In 2 Kings xi. 14. the high-priest Jeboiada, 
desiring to have young Joasb acknowledged 
king, caused guards to be set about him in the 
musach that was in the temple. The prince 
was seated upon the scaffold, and the guards 
placed rouud about. Vide Fragments, Nob 
CLVllL 

MUSH I, ’ino, he that touches, that with- 
draws himself, that takes away ; from ttno musA. 

MUSHl, or Must, son of Merari, chief of a 
family of Levites, 1 Cbron. vi. 19. Numb. iii. 33. 

MUSIC. The ancient Hebrews had a strong 
inclination to music and musical instruments. 
They used it in their religious services, in their 
public and private rejoicings, at their feasts, and 
even in tbeir mournings. We have in Scrip- 
ture canticles of joy, of thanksgiving, of praise, 
of mourning; epitkalamiums, or songs com- 
osed on occasion of marriage ; as the Song of 
ongs, and Psalm xlv. which are thought to 
have been composed to celebrate the marriage 
of king Solomon. Also mournful eonga» as tlum 
of David on the deaths of Saul and of Abner, and 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah on tba death of 
Jostah. Also Psalms to celebi^ the acoesaioa 
of a prince to bis crown^ifs Psalm Ixxii. Songs 
of wictory, triuaspb, and gratolation, as that 
which Hoses sung after passing the. Bed-Sea, 

thmt 
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llmt of Debortii nnd Bvnkf Mid otlim. The 
book of Ptolias io an ample colieelioii of differ- 
ent pieces for miestc, compoeed on all sorts of 
sabjects by inspired authors. See Poetry. 

Mnnc is very ancient. Moses says of Jubal, 
who Used before the Deinge, be was the father 
of those who played on the kinnor, end the 
hugabf Gen. is. 21. The kinnor manifestly 
siiniiBes the harp, and hngnb the ancient or^ii, 
t. e. a kind of dute composed of several pipes 
of different sizes, joined tofretber. Laban com- 
plains that his son-in-law Jacob had left him, 
without biddinf^ him farewell, without giving 
him an opportunity of sending his family away, 
with mirtn and with songSf with tahret and 
with harp, Moses having passed over the Red 
Sea, composed a song, and sung it with the 
Israelite men, while Miriam his sister sung it 
with dancing, and playii^ on instruments, at 
the head of the women. This legislator caused 
silver trumpets to be made, to oe sounded at 
solemn sacrifices, and on religious festivals. Da- 
vid, who had a great taste for miestc, seeing 
that the Levites were numerous, and not em- 
ployed as formerly, in carrying the boards, veils, 
and vessels of the tabernacle, its abode being 
fixed at Jerusalem ; he appointed a great part 
of them to sing and to play on instruments in 
the temple. 

Asaph, Heniaii, and Jeduthun were chiefs of 
the music of the tabernacle under David, and 
of the temple under Solomon. Asaph had four 
sons, Jeduthun six, and Heman fourteen. These 
twenty-four Levites, sons of the three great mas- 
ters of the temple music, were at the head of 
twenty-four bands of musicians, which served 
in the temple by turns. Their number there 
was always great, but especially at the chief 
solemnities. They were ranged in order about 
the altar of burnt sacrifices. Those of the family 
of Kohath were in the middle, those of Merari 
on the left, and those of Gershom on the right 
hand. As the whole business of their lives was 
to learn and to practise music, it must be sup- 
posed that they understood it well ; whether it 
were vocal or instrumental. The Lord had 
abundantly provided for their maintenance, 
and nothing could hinder them from being per- 
fect in their art. 

The kings also bad their particular music. 
Asaph was chief master of music to king D^vid. 
He was,, as the Scripture says, a prtwket at the 
kimg^s AouiL And Barziilai said to ibivid. Can 
nay more the voice of emghtg men and 
singing women f Even in the temple, and in 
the cereiMiiaes of religion, female musicians 
were admitted as well as male ; th^ generally 
were danghtm of the Levites. Heman bad 


three daughters, who understood music. The 
ninth Psalm is addressed to Benaiah, chief of 
the band of young women who sang in the 
temple. Ezra in bis enumeration of those whom 
be brought back with him from the captivity, 
reckons two hundred tinging men and sing* 
ing women. The Chaldee paraphrast on Eo* 
clesiastes, ii. B. where Solomon says be gat 
singing^men and singing^women, understands it 
of singing women of the temple. In 1 Chron. 
XV. 20. the Hebrew says, that Zeebariah, Aziel, 
and Shemiramoth, presided over the seventh 
band of muftc, which was that of the young 
women. 

As to the nature of their music, we can judge 
of it only by conjecture, because it has been long 
lost. Probably, it was a mixture of several 
voices, of which all sung together in the same 
tune, each according to bis strength and skill ; 
without [musical couHterpoint,^ those diffe- 
rent parts, and that combination of several 
voices and lunes, which constitute bannony in 
our concerts, or j^ompounded music. Probably 
also, the voices were generally accompanied by 
instrumental music. But if we may draw any 
coiiclusiotis in favour of their music, from its 
effects, its magnificence, majesty, and the lofty 
sentiments contained in their songs; we must 
allow it great excellence* Every one knows, 
that David by his skill on the ha^ dispelled 
the melancholy vapours of king aaul. Also, 
Saul having sent messengers to apprehend Da* 
vid at Naioth in Ramab; the messengers no 
sooner beard the sound of the instruments of 
the prophets, who were there singing and play- 
ing, hut they were immediately transported (as 
it were) by a divine enthusiasm, to engage in 
the service. Saul sent a second and a third 
company after them, who did the same. Lastly 
that prince came thither himself, was equally 
seized by the divine Spirit, and began to ex- 
perience prophetic sensations even before he 
came to the place where the prophets were as- 
sembled. The prophet Elisha finding himself 
agitated, causea a minstrel to play before him 
to calm bis spirits, into a temper fit to receive 
the divine Spirit. 

The musical instruments of the Hebrews 
are, perhaps, what has been hitherto least un- 
derstood, of any thing in Scripture. The Rab- 
bins themselves know no more in this matter, 
dian other commentators who are leaat acauaint- 
ed with Jewish affairs. One cannot read with- 
out contempt, what is said by moat of them, 
respecting certain terms, whose meaning is not 
ascertain^, which ooeur in the titles to the 
Psalms ; and which they take, at a ventnre, for 
instruments of music ; such as neginothf kano^ 

chiloth^ 
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ckilotkf na*hmmUhf Mgaion^ gittiih^ halamoth, 
miektam^ haiaioth kiumakari ihuikanim, &c. 

If we examine attentively, we aball find, thfit 
ihe Hebrews had liy no means a great variety 
of musical instruments. We shall consider them 
under three classes: (1) Stringed instruments. 
Wind instruments, or divers kinds of flutes, 
(8) Difierent kinds of drums. 

Of stringed instruments, are the nabl, ^33, the 
psaltery^ or pscainetefim, onn^DD, Dan, iii. 6. 
these three names apparently si^ify nearly, or 
akogether, the same thing. They consider- 
ably resembled the harp ; the ancient 
thara ; or the hazvr^ or the ten stringed 
instrument : both were nearly of the figure A : 
but the nablum^ or psaltergy was hollow toward 
the top, was played on (touched) toward the 
bottom : whereas, the cythara^ or ten-stringed 
instrument, was played on on the upper part, 
md was hoHow below : both were touched with 
ii small bow, or fret, or by the fingers. 

The cinnor, ^ 33 , or ancient /yre, had some- 
times six, sometimes nine, strings. These strings 
were strong from top to bottom ; and sounded 
by means of a hollow belly, over which they 
passed : these were touched with a small bow, 
fret, or by the finger. 

The ancient symphony^ was nearW the same 
as our viol. Comp. Frao. No. CCCCfLXXXV. 

The sambuc, was a stringed instrument, which 
we guess was nearly the same as the modern 
■psaltery. 

We discover in Scripture divers sorts of trum- 
pets, and flutes ; of which it is diflScult to ascer- 
tain the forms. 

The most remarkable of this kind is the 
ancient organ, in Hebrew huggab, lay, which, 
seemingly, was one of those kinds of flute com- 
posed of several pipes of unequal length atid 
perforation, which gave a musical souud, when 
passed successively over the lips, and blown 
into while passing. [This is the ancient pipe 
of Pan ; now common among us.] 

Drums were of many kinds. The Hebrew 
tflph, qin, whence comes tympanum, is taken 
for all kinds of drums, or timbrels. The zalze- 
lim cymbal, or cystra) is commonly 

translated by the LXX, apd the Vulgate, cym- 
bala: now the cymbals were instruments of 
brass, of a very clattering sound, made in the 
form of a cap, or bat, ana struck one a^inst 
^e other, while held one in each hand. Lafor 
ihtOrpreterk by sralseftm understand the sisimin; 
jmniistrument anciently very common in Hg^pt. 
It was nearly of an oval fi^re, and cross^ by 
beam wires^ winch being shaken iingled, while 
tbeir afids were secoreo from falling out of the 
Mnoi by their heads being larger than the 
mrtf ce wnich contained the wire. 


The Hebrew mentions kn instrufiiekt eafled 
shalishim, OVthw, which the LXX. frandlate 
eymbala ; but Jerom, sistra : it is found only 
1 Sam. xviii. 6. the term shalishim, hints that 
it was of three sides (triangular) and it nt^ht 
be that ancient triangular iiistroroent, which 
wrying on each side several rings, they were 
jingled ^ a stick ; and gave a sharp rattling 
sound. The original also mentions mezihthaim, 
Cyxvhuty, which were of brass, and of a sharp 
sound. This word is usually translated cpm- 
bala : some however render it tinlinahula, little 
bells. Zeohariah says, xiv. 20. the time shall 
come when on the mezilots of the horses, shall 
be written, “ Holiness to the Lord !” this in- 
clines to the supposition that this word signifies 
bells; since we know that anciently, bells were 
worn by horses trained for war, to accustom 
them to noise. 

The bells which were placed at the bottom 
of the robe of the high-priep-t, are called poyD, 
phaamnn. LXX. KcJ^aiv, tintinabulum. [See 
the Plates, Musical Instruments, with tlieir 
explanations, Frag. Nos. CCXXXI. et seg.] 

mYNDUS, MuvSoc, silent; from pvBog* A 
maritime city of Caria, 1 Macc. xv. 23. 

MYRA, a town of Lycia, where St. Paul em- 
barked for Rome, on board a ship of Alexan- 
dria, Acts.xxvii. 5. 

MYRRH, Mtrrha, Mur, Exod. xxx. 25. 
A gum yielded by a tree common in Arabia; 
which is about five cubits high ; its wood bard, 
and its trunk thorny. Scripture notices two 
kinds (1) myrrha electa, literally, free myrrh : 
what runs of itself without incision ; this is the 
best of all. Pliny speaking of the tree which 
yields myrrh, says, Sudani sponti prius^uam 
incidantur,Stactem dictam, out mella prtpfertur. 
This is the myrrh called also stacte. (2) The 
other kind of myrrh is simple and ordinary. It 
was employed in perfumes, and in embalming, 
to preserve the body from corruption. The 
Magi who came from the East to worship Jesus 
Christ, offered to him myrrh, Matth. ii. 11. 

In the Gospel, Mark. xv. 23, is mentioned 
myrrh and wine; wine mingled with myrrh; 
offered to Jesus Christ, previous to his crucifix- 
ion, intended to deaden in him the anguish of 
his sufferings. It was a custom among the He- 
brews to give such kind of stupifying liquors 
to persons who were about to be capitally pb- 
nished, Prov. xxxvi. 6. Talmud, TracU SaHhcd. 
cap, 6. Some have thought that the myrthed 
wins of 9t« Mark, is the same as the ** wine 
mingfod with gall/’ of St. Mattbeik : but others 
disti nguisb them. The myrthed tetne waa giectn 
to our Lord, from a sehtfment of symfmthy, to 
prevent him from feeling too sensibly the paks 

of 
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of bit tuferin^ ; bat the toldiert* from cruelty^ 
gore buB tbeir station, mingled with gall, of 
which Jetua would not drink. Or, perhapt, St 
Matthew, writing in Syriac, uaea tbe word 
morra, which signifies either myrrhs bitterness, 
or gall. Tbe Greek translator took it in tbe 
sense of gall, and St. Mark in the sense of 
myrrh* Wine mingled with myrrh was highly 
esteemed by the ancients : Pliny says, lib, xiv. 
cap* 13. Lantissima apud priscos vina eroat, 
myrrh/B odore condiia. The Jaw of the twelve 
tables forbids the sprinkling of it on the dead ; 
Ne mvrrhata potto mortuo tnderetur, 

MYRTLE. Mvrthus, Din, Chadcis; this ex- 
presses sometimes the shrub which bears the 
myrtle flowere, Zach. i. 8, 10, 1 1. also the dower 
itself ; also tbe perfume, or essence, extracted 
frc»m the dowers. Myrthetum is a place planted 
with myrtles* This shrub was common in Ju- 
daea. Esdras sends the people to procure in 
the country, myrtles^ branches of olives, and 
palms, to make booths for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Esdras viii. 15. fComp. Hosanna the 
great ; also, Fragments, No. CCCLXIIL] 

MYSIA, Muaia, criminal, or abominable; 
from the Greek fiv<Tog$ crime* A province of 
Asia Minor, now called iEolia; having Bythinia 
nortli ; the Troad south ; Phrygia east ; and 
tbe Hellespont west. St. Paul preached in this 
country. Acts xvi. 7,8. 

MYSTERY. Gr. Mvorn/oiov, mysterion, pro- 
perly a secret; from mys, I shut, stoma, a mouth: 
t. e* a subject op which 1 shut my mouth ; I de- 
cline to speak : or from tbe Heb. nriD satar, nriDD 
mesatar, a thing concealed. Denudare amici 
mystma, desperatio anim(Sf says Ecclesiasticus 
xxvii. 16. When a man has betrayed tbe secret 
of bis friend, lie is unworthy of credit Ei, qui 
recelat mysteria, et ambulat Jraudulenter, — ne 
commiscearis. Have no correspondence with 
him who betrays the secrets of bis friends, and 
who walks deceitfully, Prov. xx. 19. 

All Religions true or false have mysteries, 
t. e. certain things kept private, not to be di- 
vulged, or exposed indidferently to every body ; 
but known only to the initiated. The Pagans 
had their mysteries, but they wpre mysteries of 
iuiquity, shameful mysteries, concealed only be- 
caiM their exposure would have rendered their 
religion contemptible, ridicalous, and odious. 
If men of sense pnd honour had known what 
WM practised ip tbe mysteries of certain false 
deiti^ ^hey would have abhorred them. Scrip- 
ture oftpn speakp of tbe infamous mysteries of 
^tarte, Adonis, Priapus, wherein a tbonsaod 
infamous actions were practiced, and called re- 
ligion, Baruch speaks of the prostitutions prac- 
tised in bnnofur of Vpnus pt Babylon, chap. 
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▼i. 42, 43. ^ Tbe whole religipn ofihe Egyptiaon 
was mysterious* But these pretended miyelariss% 
were invented subsequently, to conceal the folly 
and vanity of it. Tbey could not vindicate, far 
example, the adoration paid to brutes, but hf 
saying, that their gods had sometimes assumed 
these shapes. In the Maccabees mention Is 
made of tbe mysteries of Bacchus, of the ivy 
imprinted on every oue that was initiated there- 
in, and of the garlands of ivy worn by those 
who assisted at these ceremonies, 1 Msec. Vi. 7. 
2 Macc. vi. 7. Asa king of Judah, would not 
suifer the queen his mother to continue to pre- 
side over the mysteries of Priapus. 1 Kings 
XV. 13. No doubt but they gave mysterious uad 
secret reasons for the worship of Moloch, and 
for offering human sacriffees to him. It was per- 
haps a perverse imitation of Abraham’s intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. The Phoenicians assigned m 
reason not unlike this, for tbeir cruel sacriffees 
to Hercules and to Saturn. See Porphyry in 
Eusebius’s Preparatio Evangelica* 

[Taking the term mystery in another sense, 
for typical, or for predictive, we may say that], 
The religion of the Jews was full m mysteries* 
Tbe whole nation was a mystery, according to 
St. Austin. It represented tbe people of Christ, 
and tbe Christian religion. Wnatever happen- 
ed to them, whatever they practised, all that 
was commanded, or forbidden them, was ffgtv- 
rative, according to St. Paul. Their sacriffees, 
their priesthood, tbeir purifications, tbeir absti- 
nence from certain sorts of food, included myt- 
teries which bare been explained by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. The passage over the 
Red Sea symbolized baptism. Tbe brezen ser- 
pent prefigured tbe cross and death of Christ. 
Sarah and Hagar, Isaac and bhmaei, denoted 
the two covenants. Tbe tabernacle and its ves- 
sels hinted at the worship of GU>d in the Chris- 
tian church. Tbe priesthood of Aaron has been 
admirably explained by St. Paul of the priest- 
hood of Christ. Barnabas bas unfolded tbe 
secrets contained in the prohibition of certain 
foods. Jesus Christ discovered the mystery of 
Jonah’s being three days in tbe whale*’s beUy ; 
that of tbe manna which represented liis body 
and blood : that of tbe union of Adam and Eve. 
Tbe reprobation of the Jews, and the adoption 
of tbe Gentiles, were intimated in a hundred 
passages of Scripture ; by Ayar and Sarahs by 
Jshmael and Isaac, by Ephraim and Manasseh, 
by Saul and David, by Absalom and Solomon, 
and even by Moses and Aaron, who were not 
permitted to enter the Land of Promise. 

The prophecies concerning tbe person, the 
coming, tbe cbaraclert the death and passion 
of the Messiah, appear in a moltitode of places 

in 
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in iMl lOfi Tiitament,— bot (ig:uratirely and 
fHUsterimnsijf. Tbe actions, the words, the lives 
of tbe ptophets, were a continual and general 
ropbecy, concealed from the people, and some- 
mes from (he prophets themselves, and not 
explained and discovered, till after tbe biilh 
and death of Jesus Christ; and these mysteries 
were dispensed so wisely, that the first served 
aa a foundation for tbe second, and the succeed- 
ing illustrated those that preceded* Daniel is 
much more explicit than the earlier prophets; 
Hag^g^ai, Zechariab, and Mnlachi, speak of the 
Cpming, of the death, and of the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ, and of the callings of the Gentiles, 
more distinctly than the prophets before them. 

The word mystery is also taken for secrets of 
a higher order, supernatural ; for those tbe 
knowledge of which God has reserved to himself, 
or has sometimea communicated to his prophets 
and friends. Daniel gives to God the name of 
revealer of mysteries: he tells king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that only God who reigns in heaven, 
can reveal hidden mysteries^ things to come. 

Our Saviour says to his disciples, Matt. vi. 7. 
that they are peculiarly happy, because God 
lias revealed to them the mysteries of tbe king- 
dom of heaven* St. Paul often speaks of the 
mystery of the gospel, of the mystery of the 
cross of Christ, of the mystery of Christ which 
was unknown to former ages, of the mystery of 
the resurrection, &c. Mystic Babylon^ the great 
harlot, bad written on her forehead, mystery, 
to shew that she represented not any particular 
woman, but a corrupted and idolatrous people. 

The mysteries of the Christian religion, as 
the incarnation of the Word, his hypostafical 
union with his human nature, bis miraculous 
birth, death, resurrection, ascension, bis grace, 
and the manner of its operation in our hearts, 
the resurrection of the dead, &c. are objects of 
faith to all true Christians. 

These then were called mysteries, the doc- 
trine of tbe gospel, tbe tenets of Christianity, 
and tbe Christian sacraments : not only because 
they included secrets which had not been known, 
if the Son ^f God ami his Holy Spirit had not 
revealed them ; but also, because they were not 
opened indifferently to every body ; according 
to the advice of Jesus Christ to his apostles, 

Give not that which is holy unto tbe dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” Preach- 
ers in their sermons, and ecclesiastical writers 
in their books, did not fully express themselves 
on all tbe mysteries. They said enough to be 
understood by the faithful; while to tbe Pagans 
they were secrets— privacies. This precaution 
pootiaiied long in the eharcb. 

Greek word mystery is enpreesed by tbe 


l^itin word saersmentum: denotnig tbesaeni^ 
ments and mysteries of the Chruman cborch# 
Ood kas mads known wUo us the mystery of his 
will; his incarnatioD, his coming, bis gospel* 

ATOlTIOn. 

The word mystery has been so repeatedly 
canvassed, and the import of it, apparently, so 
often perverted, that it demands a few addition- 
al remarks. 

I never hear the word mystery, without think- 
ing of the old English terra maisteries, 
E. gr.. the maisterie of the Merchant Tay- 

lors, — the maisterie of the Cordonniers (Cord- 
waioers) and of other arts, and trades. In fact, 
the term is still currently used in the city of 
London, “ the art and mystery of’— owurs in 
the indentures of apprenticeship, used in most 
branches of business : meaning, that which may 
be a difficulty, or even an impossihility, to a 
stranger, to a novice — to a person only begin- 
ning to consider the subject — but which is jper- 
feedy easy, and intelligible to a master of the 
business ; whose practice, and whose under- 
standing, have been long cultivated, by habit 
and application. 

Or, mystery, may be defined a secret: and 
a secret, will always remain such, to those who 
use no endeavours to discover it r— we often 
hear it said, such a person bolds such a mode 
of accomplishing suen a business a secret. Now, 
imagine one who wishes to know this secret ; 
be labours, strives, &c. but, unless be proceed 
in the right mode, the object still continues 
concealed : suppose the possessor of this secret 
shews him the process, teaches him, gives him 
information, &c. then that secret (mystery) is 
no longer mysterious to him ; but he enjoys the 
discovery, and profits accordingly : while others 
not so favorca, are as much in the dark res- 
pecting this peculiar process, as he was. 

Secrets may be considered as various : some 
are known to a few, but are unknown to the 
many ; some are kept closely a long time, but 
are revealed in proper season ; some are kept in- 
tirely, totally, and never are revealed ; some are 
of a nature not to be investigated by us ; and 
some, so far suipass our powers, that, however 
familiar their effects may be to our observation, 
yet their principles, causes, progresses, and dis- 
tributions, exceedingly u**p®*f*^®t®®* 

ing, and confine tut to pfmhabdities, ^inference, 
and conjecture* We mHli iistance this in Elec** 
tricity. Galvanism^ Attraction or 

Gravitation, &c. ’ 

I entreat that this illiwtratioii of the 

word mystdryf may not be despi^ bewnse m 
ite famitiarity 5 — ‘Wt 1 incline to thi»k> that it is 
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not fiir from aMri|>tiindaooept^(mGf 
het Of tee its efiect when wplied to scripture 
examples* 1 Tim. iii. 16. ^ Gmat it the my$tery 
—secret— of gr^liness/’— t. e. a thing not to hie 
comprehended at first tight; nor until afrer 
many refiections* and much consideration. 

Rom. xi. 26. ^ 1 would not hare you igno- 
rant of this mystery — secret — that blindness in 
part hath happened to Israel — Strang indeed ! 
if mystery denoted something utterly tacom- 
prehensible and inexplicable, that the apostle 
should wish them not to be iraorantof it! that 
he should instantly open to t&m this mystery ! 
—To the Jews, indeed, it was still a secret ; 
and they did not believe the fact, that they 
laboured under any blindness at all : — while to 
the apostle, and amonff his fellow Christians, the 
mystery was clear, and well understood. 

1 Cor. XV. 16. ** Behold, I shew you a mys- 
terv — we shall not all sleep” — change the phra- 
seology : ** behold, 1 tell you a secret, we shall 
not an sleep” — could the apostle mean to sheto 
them a thing nttei^ incomprehensible f 
1 Cor. xiii. 2. The apostle speaks of a man’s 
understanding all mysteries— ‘t, e. they were 
easy to him, though not so to others. In 1 Cor. 
xiv. 2. he alludes to a man, who discoursing in 
a language foreign to his auditors, may tit the 
Spirit speak mysteries : he may tell all manner 
of secrets, in a foreign language ; but, while he 
himself understand perfect^ well his own 
meaning, and what he says, yet his subjects of 
discourse, with all his explanations of those sub- 
jects, will coutinue secrets to such as are igno- 
rant of the language he uses. 

** We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery,** 
says the apostle, 1 Cor. ii. 6. t. e. the wisdom 
hitherto kept secret: but now the. secret is ex- 
plained— is opened— is let out ; — not indeed, to 
the princes or the world ; to them it is as much 
a secret as ever ; but God by his Spirit hath 
given us information respecting it, and by that 
we know and understana it. 

Stewards of the mysteries of Gknl” — t. #. 
ons intrusted with some of the secrets of 
— ^for the benefit of his church, 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

So the calling of the Gentiles separately from 
the Jews, was a mystery — a secret— which no 
Jew would have thought of, or would have be- 
lieved, bad not God opened, and explained, and 
enforced it, by bis Spirit, &c. Eph. iii. 3—6. nor 
would any GentOe : it would have remained un- 
known, unsusped^. 

Mtsteet ^ smifies also an alleyory, t. e. 
a mode of inmmation under which partial 
instru^on is given, a partial discoveiy is 
awe, but riiere Is st^ a cover of some kind, 
whwa preserves somewhat of secrecy this, 
vou n pA«t XX. eat. ir. 


the person who desires to ^wecret 
thoroughly, must endeavour to remove. So, 
the mystery of the seven stare, Rev. i. 26, is, an 
allegory representing the seven Asietic chordies 
under the figure, or symbol, of seven burning 
lamps. So tne mystery, Babylon the Great — 
is an allegorical representation of a spiritual 
Babylon, spiritual idolatry, spiritual fornication, 
kc. and to this agprees the expreaaion afterwards, 
** 1 will tell thee the mystery of the woman 
t. e» 1 will explain to thee the allegory of this 
figure. Rev. xvii. 5, 7. 

I apprehend that, originally, the Fathers un- 
derstood the word in this sense ; so, the myste- 
tery of the sacrament of the lord’s body and 
blood, — is the ^uradre representation of the 
Lord’s body. But the musteries among the 
heathen, in time perverteu this, and the true 
idea of the word mystery, into sentimenta not 
merely unscripturaf, but unwarrantable, and 
unwise. [It may be proper here to state that 
tbe heathen mysteries continued to be perform- 
ed with great pomp, during the second and third 
centuries of Cbustianity ; andjwere not wholly 
suppressed, till the Emperor Theodosius closed 
tbe temples ; more than a hundred years loter.] 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied, that there 
are mysteries in the highest sense of the word, 
in Nature, Providence, and Grace. Tbe union 
of the human soul and body, is a profound se- 
cret : tbe origin of life, is a profound secret 
the cause, manner, &c. of thought, is a deep 
secret. So are many dispensations of Provi- 
dence : why goodness should sufler, and evil 
prosper, is a secret : and, why one is called and 
anotner left, is a secret of secrets, a mystery of 
Grace ! 

If the ways and works of God are mysteries^ 
we may justly expect to find his attributes, his 
es8ence,bi8 perfections, bis nature, inscrutable 
mysteries to us, poor worms of mankind ! Could 
we suppose, — pardon the supposition ; that God 
were inclined to instruct us in this, it would be 
(as we are constituted, at present) teaching us 
a maisterie, which we have no faculties capable 
of learning ; it would be speaking to us, in a 
language of which we could never comprehend 
a word; it would be overwhelming us with too 
mighty, too extensive, too profound, too exalted 
discoveries, unless we were previously endued 
with tbe attributes and qualities of tne divine 
nature: with immensity, infinity, ubiquity, 
omniscience, eternity, in smi, with DxittI 
Now, since none denies tbe existence of Cknl, 
because be cannot comprehend kie^ttatnre and 
easenee, which is a mystery ; so none ought to 
deny exertions of bis power, goodness, wMom, 
ke. becauae they imply the exercise df what is 
2 D secret 
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vecret to mankind in gnnnral: and this principle, 
which w undeniable in nalure, ough^ to be equally 
undeniable in religion ^-^n ehort, what relates 
to (Sod may, rather mtcet, always include 
much of ntystory, £reu the most direct and 
profound intercourse between the human pow- 
ers, and their inedable Creator, mental emotions, 
prayer and praise, may be secrets, t. e. mysteri- 
out serviceSf but not therefore less devout, or 
less acceptable.! 

MYSTICAL. The mystical sense of Scripture 
is that which is gathered from the terms or fetter 


of various passages, beyond their litoral nmu 
iicattion. For example, Babylon signides 
rally a city of Cbaldeea, the habitation of kings 
who persecuted the Hebrews, and who were 
overwhelmed in idolatry and wickedness. But 
St. John in the Revelations gives the name of 
Babylon mystically to the city of Rome. So 
Jerusalem is literally, a city of Judesa; but 
mystically, the heavenly Jerusalem ; the habi- 
tation of the saints, &c. The serpent is, lite- 
rally, naturally, a venomous reptile ; but mys- 
tically is the devil, the old serpent, &c. &c. 
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NAAM, oyj, No^/I, beautiful, pretty : other- 
wise, that moves them ; from jnj nuah, to re- 
move, and the pronoun o am, them. Son of 
Caleb, 1 Chron. iv. 15. 

NAAMAH, noyi, Naua, beautiful, agreeable; 
from C3y3 naham : otherwise, that moves vio- 
lently ,* from yi3 nuah, to stir, and HMD mah, 
much; [amenity, plea8a7itne8s,jucundity, Mean- 
ing, probably, the delight of the parents. In 
the instance of a city, the delight of the builder.] 

1. NAAMAH, or Noema, daughter of La- 
mech and Zillab, and sister of Tubal-cain, Gen. 
iv. 22. It is believed that she found out the 
art of spinning wool, and of making [and en- 
riching] cloth and stuffs. Comp. Frao. No. 
CCLXXL 

If. Naamah, an Ammonitess, wife of Solo- 
mon, and mother of Rehoboam, 1 Kings xiv, 21. 

III. Naamah, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 41. 

IV. Naamah, or "Naamoth, a city whence 
came Zophar a friend of Job, Job ii. 11. 

NAAImAN, py3, No^dv, ; see Naa- 

mah : otherwise, who prepares himself to mo- 
tion ; from 3^)3 nuah, to move, aud n3D manah, 
preparation. 

I. NAAMAN, son of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21. 

II. NAAMAN, son ^ Bela, and grandson of 
Benjamin, 1 Chron. vm 4. Head of a family. 
Numb. XX vi. 40. 

III. Naaman, general of the army of Ben-ha- 
dad, king of Syria ; he was in great credit with 
die kh^ bis master, because by his means the 
Lord had saved Sjrria: but he was a le^r. 
Mtaman had in bis bousebold an Israelitish 


girl, a captive, who said, there was a prophet in 
Israel, who could cure any disorder. This being 
reported to Naaman, he solicited Ben-hadad^ 
leave to go to Samaria to the prophet Elisha. 
The king wrote to Jehoram, king ot Israel, that 
be should cure Naaman, who exclaimed in as- 
tonishment, Am la god, that I can kill and 
make alive;” 2 Kingps v. 1, 2, &c. 

But Elisha sent word to Jehoram ; ** Let this 
man come to me ; and he shall know that there 
is a prophet in Israel.” Naaman came there- 
fore with his chariot and horses, and stopped at 
the door of Elisha’s house ; whether out of res- 
ect to the prophet, or, that having the leprosy 
e was impure. Elisha, by a messenger bid him 
wash himself seven times in the Jordan. Naa- 
man being indignant at this apparently disre- 
spectful mode of cure, and at tne prophet’s re- 
serve and stiffTness, was turning away in great 
wrath, when bis servants said to him ; ** Had 
the prophet enjoined you socrie hard thing, you 
would readily have obeyed him; how much 
rather should you comply, when he only bids 
you wash and be clean!” Naaman was per- 
suaded, went to the Jordan, washed seven times 
and was perfectly cured. 

He returned to the man of God, and acknow- 
ledged, ** Now I know certainly that there is no 
(itod but the Lord. 1 ititreat von to receive a 
present at my hand.” But Elisha declined it, 
Nti^an seeing that W*^>uld not prevail with 
biii|» 'iftid, 1 beseech yi|i^hea to permit me to 
cariyJ|tome with me, two mules fading of the 
eartn of this country $ for from henceforward 1 

•hall 
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offer ncrifice to no God, btit to the God 
^ ImeL Elieha readily permitted him; seeing 
it was bn regard for the Lord, which made him 
think that he could not offer any sacrifices agree- 
able to GM, hot upon earth that was holy, and 
which haa formed part of the land of Israel. 
This piece of devotion is ancient among the 
Jews, and even among Christians. Benjamin 
of Tudela says, that the Jews of Nahardea, in 
Persia, built their synagogue with earth and 
atones, fetched purposely from Jerusalem. We 
are assured that the empress Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, procured a great quantity 
of earth from Jerusalem, which ^e placed in 
the church of the Holy OrosSf at Rome, there- 
fore surnamed ta Jerusalem* St. Austin, and 
Gregory of Tours, afford other examples. Vide 
Fraoments, No. Clll. 

[Mr. Harmbr, from Chardin’s MS. hints at 
the same motive, VoL II, p. 49K A friend has 
communicated another idea. Ftde2 Kings v. 17. 

** It is plain that his intention was to build an 
altar with this earth, to the God of Israel. By 
this request he expressed a desire to build an 
altar in Syria form^ of that holy ground, as 
he conceived it, to which God had as^gned the 
blessing of his peculiar presence, that he might 
daily testify his gratitude for the great mercy 
which he had received, that he might declare 
openly his renunciation of idolatry, and that he 
might keep a sort of communication, by simili- 
tude of worship, with the people who inhabited 
the land where Elisha dwelt who bad so miracu- 
lously cured him.” A. H. This is perfectly con- 
sistent with the precept, £xod. xx. 24. an altar 
of earth shalt thou make unto me : and it is 
very credible that the temporary altars were 
usually of earth : especially on the high places. 
To such an altar, apparently, Elijah, after re- 
pairing it, added twelve stones in allusion to 
the twelve tribes of Israel, 1 Kings xviii. iJl,] 

To return to Naaman ; speaking to Elisha 
he added : ** In this thing the Lord pardon thy 
servant, that when my master goeth into the 
house of Rimmom. to worship there, and he lean- 
eth on my band, and 1 bow myself in the bouse 
of Rimmon : when 1 bow down myself in the 
^use of Rimmem, the Lord pardon thy servant 
m this thing.” And he said onto him, " go in 
peace.” This passage has given rise to many 
scruples. The greater part of commentators 
think, that Naaman only asks leave from Elisha 
to eontinoe those external services to his master 
Beo-badad, which be bad been used to render 
him, when be entered the temple of Rimmon; 
but not to adore Bimmoa: imd that Elisha 
aaSmrad him to aocompaay the king into the 

tsMiple, pravided he fMiid no worship to tim 
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Others, in great numbersy translate the He-^ 
brew by the time past ; in thittbiBg the Lord 
pardon thy servant, that when my master went 
into the boose of Rimmon to womip there, and 
be leaned on hand, and 1 bowed myself in 
the bonse of Rimmon: when I bowed down 
myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord par- 
don thy servant in this thing.” And he said unm 
him, go in peace.” Naaman mentions onlf bis 
past sin, and asks pardon for it ; and be ohieffy 
insists on this, in conformity to bis declaration, 
that henceforth he would only worship the God 
of Israel. [Much more must have passed be- 
tween Elisiia and Naaman than is narrated. 
Who told Naaman that an altar earth, ra- 
ther than of costly materials, would be accept- 
able to the God of Israel. Certainly he learn- 
ed this of the prophet. He professes to 
sacrifice only to the God of Israel : this was, 
most probably, not public, still less pompous 
solemnity. The leprosy of Naaman certainly 
disqualified him from entering into the temple 
of Rimmon, ev^n supposing that other than the 
priests possessea that privilege : nor would the 
king lean on the hand of a mprous roan. It is 
possible, that he might plead an apprehension 
of the return of his leprosy,— a disorder always 
considered as infllcteu by the Deity— unless he 
continued to worship that Deity which had 
cured him.] 

Naaman was returning to bit own country 
very joyful, but bad hardly gone fifty yards, 
when, Crebazi vexed that Elisha bis master took 
nothing from Naaman, runs after him to ask a 
favour, and in bis master’s name by a lie, begged 
a talent, and two changes of raiment. Tbs 
talent (of silver) is worth of our money about 
.£342* Naaman constrained him to receive 
double. SeeGEHAzi. The leprosy of A*aatfiaii 
was inflicted as a punishment on Gehazi. Scrip- 
ture makes no further mention of Naaman. 

NAAMATHITE, beauty, or motion <f 
death i from CJiyi naham, beauty, or ytl nuan, 
to mooe, and ntO muth, death, Job xi. 1. 

NAARAI, nySf Na/ooi* my young children, or 
my watchers, or my spillers; from nahar, or 
hara, or hur, and the pronoun * i, my; a valjant 
mao of David’s army, 1 Cbron. xi. $7. 

NAARAN, py5, Vul. Noran, young ehUd; 
from nysaokar; otherwise, that awalw; from 
ifty hur. A city of Eplfaim, 1 Chroa. vii. 

NAARATH, myj, niWhyj, Noqsd, youth, or 
chiid [female^; from lyj nahmr: othc^iso, 
to epul; from rpy hetrah: otharwme, ihod ^ 
watches ; from ktir* 

[The Arabic root, as well as the Hebrew, is 
Iboofflit to import wandenmgf and that this ctlj 
was buflit by emloo from a fbraiga caantry : 

2 D « Phyfieh 
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Phf^gekif a city of Pannonia, dorhred ita name 
from the fag^itivea who built it. Vide Pliny, 
lib. V. cap. 29* I rather think exiles would 
consider their settlement in a city as the end of 
their wanderings. Perhaps the ways about it 
were winding ; or its streets were intricate : but 
Hiller derives the name from a root importing’ 
greenness : g. Green-town. Possibly, the town 
on the green, or verdant i^ot of ground.] 

NAARATH, a city of Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 7. 
Eusebius places Naarath about five miles from 
Jericho. This is probably the same as NearOf 
. mentioned by Josephus, and from whence, he 
says, they brought tne water which watered the 
palm trees of Jericho. Perhaps this also may 
oe the Naaran above. 

NAASHON, that foreteht that con- 

jectures : or serpent ; from ttTf3 nichesh : other- 
wise, their auguries ; from the same, and \ an^ 
their. Son of Aminadab, Exod. vi. 23. 

NABAL, Vaa, Jbol, or senseless. Compare 
Abigail’s allusion, 1 Sam. xxv.23. 

NABAL, a very rich but very churlish man, 
of but little understanding, of the tribe of Judah, 
and the race of Caleb, whose ordinary dwelling 
was probably at Maon, one of the most southern 
cities of Judah, and who had a very numerous 
flock on Mount Carmel, not far from Maon. 
This Carmel is very different from the Mount 
Carmel, on the coast of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Dora and Ptolemais. While David, fear- 
ing Saul, was obliged to hide in the wilderness 
of Paran, and near to Carmel, he took care that 
none of his followers should injure Nabal, but 
rather should assist his shepherds and herds- 
men. Being therefore informed that Nabal was 
come thither to shear his sheep, he sent ten 
young men of his company, to make his compli- 
ments to him, and to ask him civilly for some- 
thing to refresh himself and followers. But 
Nabal answered them, " Who is David, and 
who is the son of Jesse? We are pestered every 
day with servants that run away from their mas- 
ters. Shall 1 take the flesh of my sheep, and 
the provisions I have brought for my own ser- 
vants, and shall I give them to strangers?” 
David in anger caused four hundred of his 
people to arm themselves, and went with them, 
resolved to put Nabal and all his family to 
the sword. But in the interim one oi NodtaVs 
servants acquainted his wife Abigail with what 
had passed : she was a wise and prudent wo- 
man, and having justified David’s people, sjie 
presently prepared provisions and refreshments, 
with which she met and appeased David. 

Abigail returning to NaJbalt found him in 
bis. bottse feasting as if he' were a prince. His 
bean swelled wi& joy^ and he was quite drunk. 


She said nothing to him till momiiig ; but after 
he bad slept, she told him of the danger 1m bad 
been in. Her account bad such efiect on Iii «9 
that he became as immoveable as a stonsf and 
be died in ten days. 1 Sam. xxv. 25» Ac. 

NABATHEANS, NojSaraeoi, that profhesg, 
that speaks or bring forth fruit, Neba- 
JOTH. 

NABATHEANS, or Nabathenians, Arabians 
descended from Nebaioth: Their country is 
called NabathteOf and extends from the "Eu- 
phrates to the Red-Sea. Not that the Nabru 
theans are the only inhabitants of this vast tract 
of land, but the principal. Their chief cities 
are, PetrOf the capital of Arabia Deserta, ilfe- 
dabOf and some others. The wandering manner 
of life they lead, with their wives, children and 
cattle, and the liberty they enjoy, without being 
accountable to any body, appear to them to be 
the greatest blessings of life. Their chief sub- 
stance consists in cattle. Isaiah promises Je- 
rusalem, that the fat rams of Kedar and Nebai- 
oth should be brought into the temple of the 
Lord, and offered on his altar. 

The Nabatheans are hardly known in Scrip- 
ture, but since the time of'the Maccabees. Dur- 
ing the wars of the Jews against the Syrians, 
and while almost all other nations about them 
were inimical to the Hebrews, the Nabatheans 
alone shewed them friendship. Judas Macca- 
boBus going to the assistance of his brethren in 
the country of Gilead, was very well received 
by the Nabathites. Some time after Jonathan 
Maccabeeus sent his brother John to the Naha- 
theans^ to conduct and deposit with them the 
heavy baggfage of his army ; but the inhabitants 
of Medaba^ or Nadabatha, took John as he 
went, slew him, and seized bis carriages. Dio- 
dorus Siculus places among the Nabatheans 
the lake Aspbaltites, the palm-trees and gardens 
of balm that are near there, and the city Petra. 
Their country extended northward as far as 
Libanus. Dionysius the geographer places the 
Nabatheates at the foot of Libanus. Josephus 
says that Jonathan Maccabeeus being in the 
country of Ematb, and having driven his ene- 
mies beyond the river Eleutherus, be penetrated 
into Arabia, beat the Nabatheans^ and came to 
Damascus. Epipbanius says, that the Ebionites 
came chiefly from the couut^ of the NaJbathe- 
anSf and from Paueas. 

NABLDM, Heb. taj Nebel. Vide Music. 

NABONASSAR, king of Babylon, the same 
as Baladaut JBerodachf or Merodaek-haladan^ 
Isakib xxxix. 1. 2 Kings xx. 12. also called 
BelesiSf or BelessuSf end Alexander 

Polyhistor. He is nupn^nown by the name of 
NaSmuasar, given kknjby Hipparcbiis» Ptolemy, 

and 
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and Centoriniit. He reigned fooiteen yetn at 
Babj^lon, from A. M. 8S&7, to 8317% and bad 
Nahius for hta soceeasor. The Epoeha^ or JEra 
of Nahmauar^ ao famoua among cbronologera, 
fails on A. M* 8967 of the Jalian period ; §257 
from the creation ; 747 yeara before A. D. See 
Baladan. 

NABONADIUS, or Nabonidbs, called Lahy^ 
netvs by Herodotus, Nabannidoch by Abydenua, 
and Behhazzar by Daniel. He succeeded 
Laborosoarchod, who is probably the same as 
Evilmerodach, king of Babylon, A. M. 3449, 
ante A. D. 555. He reigned seventeen years 
according to Berosus, and to the canon of Ptole- 
my. Under him Babylon was taken by Cyrus, 
A. M. 3466, ante A. D. 538. Vide Belshazzar 
and Nbriolissor. 

NABOPOLASSAR. See Nereohadnbz- 
ZAR 11. 

NABOTH, roL See Nebajoth. 

NABOTH, an Israelite of Jezreel, who lived 
under Aliab king of Israel, and had a vine- 
yard ill Jezreel, near the king's palace. That 
prince required him, either to sell him his vine- 
yard, in order tc^ make a kitchen garden of it, 
or to exchange it for a better. But Naboth de- 
clined the o^er. Ahab returning home, threw 
himself on his bed, and refused to eat. Jeze« 
bel his wife took on herself to procure this vine- 
yard ; she writ letters in Ahab's name, sealed 
them with the king's seal, and sent them to the 
elders of Jezreel, directing them to publish a 
fast, to make Naboth sit among the cnief of the 
people, to suborn against him two sons of Belial, 
or false witnesses, who might depose, that A^a- 
hoth had blasphemed God and the king. (The 
text has it, that Naboth hath blessed God and 
the king; but it is agreed, that to bless is here 
put for to curse, as in several other passages. 
See Job i. 5. ii. 9. The holy text, out of res- 
pect, avoids even to mention the word curse, 
when applied to God.) [auery, ** blessed the 
gods, even Moloch** Accordingly, Naboth 
was condemned and stoned for the supposed 
crime. 1 Kings xxi. 

Jezebel ioimediately went to the king, and 
wished him joy of Naboth's vineyard. Ahab 
instantly departed from Samaria, to Jezreel to 
take possession of NabotNs estote. But the 
Lord commanded the prophet Elijah to threaten 
him and Jezebel witli tlie most ignominious 
death, and treatment after death. See Ahab, 
Jezebel, and 2 Kings ix. 10. 

NACHON, paJ, piypared; from pa cun: 
o^erwise, certadm, solid; from p cen. 

NACHON. We read of the floor of Nachon, 
2 SasBoel vi. 6. So that Nachcn must be the 
name of a nun, who is known by no other paa- 


sage of Scripture. When the oxen whteh 
brought the ark arrived at his threshing-floor, 
they stumbled ; which put the ark in dan^r 
of being overturned.~---Others translate the 
Hebrew by the prepared floor, t. e. the floor 
of ObedUedom, which was near, prepared to re- 
ceive the ark. 1 Chronicles, xiii. 9. reads the 


floor 0 ^ Chidon, instead of the floor yf Nachon* 
The Chaldee has only ta the place pr^ared» 
This place, wherever it might be, was either in 
Jerusalem, or very near brutal em, and near 
the house of Obed-edom, in that city. 

[The question is, whether either of these 
names appertained to a person, the proprietor 
of this place, or whether both relate to the 
same unfortunate event, the death of Uzza, of 
which it was the scene 9 It might be thought 
that one name derived from the accident was 
sufficient ; yet it is not unlikely that King Da- 
vid might adopt one name, and another also 
might oe current among the people. Under 
this idea some have rendered Chtdon ** the great 
misfortune," t^ calamity ; and Nachon, ** the 
severe stroke,"*the fatal blow.] 

NADAB, yM,free and voluntary gift ; from 
313 nadab : otherwise, prince ; from 3>13 nadib, 

I. NADAB, son of Aaron, and brother of 
Abihu. He offered incense to the Lord with 
strange, t. e. common, Are ; not with that which 
had been miraculously lighted on the altar of 
burnt-ofl'erings. Therefore he was slain by the 
Lord, together with his brother. Lev. x. 2. 
It is surmised, that these two brothers were 
surprized by wine. Vide Abihu. 

II. Nadab, son of Jeroboam I. king of Israel. 
He succeeded his father, A. M. 5050, ante A. D. 
954. He reigned but two years, being assassi- 
nated while besieging Gibbethon, by Baasha 
son of Abijab, of the tribe of Issacbar, who 
usurped his kingdom. Scripture says Nadab 
did evil in tbs sight of the Lord. 1 Kings xv. 25. 

Ilf. Nadab, son of Shammai, and father of 
Seled and Appaiin, 1 Chron. ii. 30. 

NAGGE, Nayyai, brightness : from rw nagah* 
Father of ]^1i, Luke iii. 25* 

NAHALAL, ViVna, he that is praised, or 
that glitters; from bhbn hillul: or, that be* 
comes strong ; from halaL 

NAHALAL, or Naalol, or Nachalal, a city 
of Zebulon, Josh. xix. 15. yielded to the Levites, 
and given to the family of Merari, Josh. xxi. 35. 
The children of Zebulon did not make them- 
selves complete masters of it, but permitted 
Canaanites to dwell in it, Judg. i. 80. Its situa- 
tion is not exactly known. 

NAHALIEL, bwbm, NaOdiauX, hrook, vale, 
torrent, or inheritance ^ God, or God is my 
brook; from Vru nahahorook, and ba el, God. 

[Perhaps 
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perhaps thii was a copious torrent, as extra- 
ordinai 7 things are said to be of God, rather 
than disliitgufsbed by any appearance of the 
divine presence, or in any other manner related 
to Deity. This is the opinion of Ziegler, i)«s- 
cripU PalmU 

out this name may be derived from a com- 
bination signifying the valley of the oaks ; as 
alim imports oaks, Isaiah Ivii. 3, 5. Comp. 
1 Sam« xvii. 2, 19. xxi. 10. That many oake 
should grow in the desart, is very unlikely ; if 
one grew there the singularity inijnt distinguish 
the valley. But in the desart tuere might be 
roucb game of the horned kind (ail) ; and this 
derivation I should prefer, if it could be esta- 
blished ; o. “ Buck- valley.’*] 

NAHALIEL, an encampment of the Israel- 
ites in the wdderness. From Mattanah they 
went to Nahaliel, and thence to Bamoth, Numb, 
xxi. 19. Eusebius says, that Nahaliel is on the 
Arnon, and that Mattanah is beyond the Arnon 
towards the east, twelve miles 4om Medaba. 
f NAHALLAL, praise, or light ; or hrook, 

A city of the Levites in Zebulun, Josh. xix. 
15. xxi. 35. written Nahalol, Judges i. 30. 

The Arabic root imports a place well water- 
ed; but Simon thinks it denotes lead- 
ings of flocks : the pastures to which flocks are 
frequently led : as tne root is applied to flocks, 
Psalm xxiii. 2.] 

NAHAM, cana, Nas/u, consolation, or repent- 
ance ; frornom nacham: otherwise, who guides 
them ; from rrrrs nachah, to guide : or their rest ; 
from m3 nuach, to rest, and the pronoun D am, 
them, or their, 1 Chron. iv. 19. 

NAHAMANI, »3l3n), Nai^iavt, comforter, or 
that comforts me, or that spreads ; from 073 
nacham. Returned with Zerubbabel,Neh. vri. 7. 

NAHARAl, nn3, ’Apat, my nostrils, my nose : 
otherwise^ hoarse, dry, hot, angry ; from *7^ 
charar: according to the Syriac, choaked, A 
native of Beeroth, a man of great valour, and 
armour-bearef to Joab, 2 Sam. xxiii. 37. 

NAHASH, 0773, snake, or serpent, or that 
foretels ; or brass : from 0773 nichesh, 

[Whether this name were derived from the 
place where this city stood being Irequented by 
serpents, or from a person of the name of Na- 
hash, has been questioned. Probably, Nachash 
was adopted as a name of good omen ; and not 
infrequently intended the Agathodemon, or be- 
nevolent genius. Serpents are praised fbr con- 
rige, prudence, vigilance, rapidity, and length 
oflife. They are adopted as symbols of heat, 
by Pier. Valer. lib, xiv. The ancients often 
expressed wisdom by the serpent, as Alciat has 
ebserved, and this observation is eonflrmed by 
ILandet Nutnis, Select, p. 148. Kirober says 


that the emblem of fecundily among the £g^ 
tians was a serpent. Obelisoo PampkyL iw. 
V. Large serpents, or draaons, were akio sym- 
bols of felicity and of health among tbe same 
people ; also among the Greeks and Boteans, 
as observed by Spanbeim, de Preset, et Usu 
Numism, Die, iii. They were sacred to heroes, 
as we learn from Plutarch, in the life of Cleo- 
menes. Comp. Wilde, Num, Select, tab. xv. 
and Vaillant, de Num, JSr, Imperat, in Colon, 
p. 242. Tbe dragon and the basilisk are con- 
sidered as denoting great men by Artemidorus, 
Oneirocrit, lib, iv.cap, 58. On the same prin- 
ciples many proper names are derived from ser- 
pents. Al-nachas is the name of an astrologer 
in Abolpbaragius : Osman, i, e, serpent, is a 
common name among the Mahometans ; Ther- 
mutis, an Egyptian name, denoted an asp, as 
iElian informs us, Hist, Animal, lib, iii. cap, 33. 
Draco and Basiliscus are Greek and Roman 
appellations. So tbe old German Hotterus and 
Otterus, i, e, adder ; as Scbottelius explains it.] 

I. NAHASH, or Naas, king of tbe Ammo- 
nites. He attacked Jabesh-GiTead a month af- 
ter the election of Saul as king of Israel. The 
Hebrews of Jabesb finding themselves not strong 
enough to resist Nahash, offered to capitulate. 
Nahash proposed to pull out every oue*s right 
eye, and to make it a reproach on Israel. The 
elders of Jabesh desirea a truce of seven days, 
and sent to Gibeah, where Saul resided, messen- 
gers who declared their distress. Saul happen- 
ing to return just then out of the fields, seeing 
the people weep, inquired the reasou. On being 
acquainted witn it, and moved by the Spirit of 
God, he cut two of his oxen in pieces, and sent 
them express throqghout Israel ; proclaiming, 
that so should the cattle of all those be treated, 
who did not instantly follow Saul and Samuel. 

The people struck with consternation, appear- 
ed at tbe place appointed: Saul sent back 
the messengers to Jabesh-Gilead, and bid them 
expect relief on tbe morrow. That evening, 
Saul took his army over Jordan ; and inarching 
all night, by break of day attacked the camp of 
the Ammonites ; (this might be about the fourth 
day of the cessation granted to Jabesh) with so 
much fury, that he intirely routed them. Thus 
was this war finished at once ; and Josephus 
says, Nahash was killed in tbe battle. 1 Sam. xi« 

II. Nahash, king of tbe Ammonites, and a 
friend to David ; probably son to the above. 
We know nothing of the circumstance of bis 
life, nor on what occasion a friendsbjp em- 
menced between him and David. It is likely 
however, that tbis might happen during Saul s 
persecution of David, when be was forced to 
abscond on the other side Jordan. Probably* 
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Sbobiy ton of Naha^ of Rabbah the capital of 
tbe' Ammooites, is a son of the same Nakiuhf 

2 Sam* ^i^ii. 27* xxit For the iinpradence of 
his son Hanon, see Hahvn. 

III. Naha 8H> father of Abigail and Zemiah ; 
is thoimbt to be the same as Jesse, father of Da- 
rid. Compare 2 Sain. xviL 25. and 1 Chron. 
iL 13, 15, 16. This perhaps might be the sor- 
iiame of Jesse, the father of Darid. Others 
think that Nakcuk is the name of Jesse’s wife ; 
but the first explication seems to be the best. 

IV. Nahash, father of Sbobi, friend of Da- 
rid, 2 Sam. xrii. 27. Probably the same as 
Nakash 11. above. 

V. Nahash, or ir^Nahcuh, a city of Judah, 
peopled bv the descendants of Tebinnah. 

NAHAtH, nns, Naj^, rest ; from mi nuach : 
otherwise, ; from nni nachaht to conduct: 
detcentf according to the Syriac. 

NAHATH, son of Reuel, and grandson of 
Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 13. 

NAHBI, am, my welUheloved ; from nan 
chahaht toeil^beloved, and * i, my: otherwise, 
my (/uide, or my reit ; from mi naaeA, fo rest, 
or from nni nackah^ to guide, the conjunction 

3 with, and * my» Son of Vophsi, one of the 
spies sent 1^ Moses, Numb. xiii. 14. 

NAHLAT, the name of the wife of Ham, son 
of Noah, according to the Orientals. 

NAHOR, nmi, koane, dry, kot, angry ; from 
inn charar : or ckoaked, from the Syriac. 

I. NAHOR, or Nachor, son of Serug, born 
A. M. 1849, ante A. D. 2155. He died aged 
one hundred and forty-eight years; his son was 
Terah, the father of Abraham, whom he begat 
at the age of twenty-nine years, Gen. xi. 22,24. 

II. Nahor, son of Terah, and brother of 
Abraham, Gen. xi. 26. The year of bis birth 
IS not exactly known, nor that of his death. 
Nahor married Milcah, daughter of Haran, by 
whom he had several sons, Huz, Buz, Kemiiel, 
Kesed, Hazo, Pildash, Jidlaph, and Betheul. 
Nahor fixed bis habitation at Haraii, which 
is therefore called the city of Nahor, Gen. 
xxiv. 10. 

NAHASSON, or Nashon, son of Aminadab; 
bead of the tribe of Judah, at the Exodus : thn 
first chief who made bis oflTering to the ta- 
bernacle of the Lord, in the second year from 
their leaving Egypt. He oflTered a bason, 
weighing one hundred and thirty shekels of sil- 
ver, a plate weighing seventy shekels, and a 
cup of ten shekels of silver. He offered also a 
bull, a ram, and a lamb, for burnt ofiTerings ; 
a goat for a sin-offering ; two bulls, five sheep, 
five kids, and five lambs, for a peace-offering. 
Nttndb. vik 12, 13. 

NAHUM, oms, Nos/s, camfoTteTf penitent, 
or their guide. See Nauam. 
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NAHUM, the seventh of the twelve niiiior 
prophets, native of Elkosbai, a little village of 
Galilee, whoee ruins were in being in the time 
of Jerom. However, some think Elkosbai is ra« 
ther the name of his father, and that the place 
of his birth was Begabor, or Betbabara, beyond 
Jordan. Heretofore they used to shew the 
tomb of this prophet at a village called Betho* 
gabre, now called Giblin, near Emniaut. llie 
Chaldee calls him Nahum of Beth^koehi, or 
Beth^ketzi : but the situation of this place is 
quite as obscure as that of £l-kosbai. The 
circumstances of iVaAnm’s life are unknown. 
His prophecy consists of three chapters, which 
form one discourse, wherein he foretels the dee* 
truction of Nineveh. He describes it in so live- 
ly and pathetic a manner, that be seems to have 
been ou the very spot. 

Opinions are divided as to the time in which 
he prophesied. Josephus says, he foretold the 
fall of Nineveh one hundred and fifteen years 
before it happened, which brings the time of 
Nahum under king Ahaz. The Jews say, that 
he prophesied lender Manasseh. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus puts him between Daniel and Ezekiel, 
and consequently, during the captivity. But 
we incline to Jerom’s opinion, that be fore^ld 
the destruction of Nineveh in the time of Heze* 
kiah, and after the war of Sennacherib in Egypt, 
mentioned by Berosus. Nahum speaks plainly 
of the taking of No-ainmon, a city of £^ypt» of 
the haughtiness of Rabshakeb, or the ^feat of 
Sennacherib ; and be speaks of them as things 
that were passed. He supposes that Judah was 
still in their own country, and that they there 
celebrated their festivals. He notices also, 
the captivity, and dispersion of the ten tribes. 
All these marks convince us, that Nahum can- 
not be placed before the fifteenth year of He- 
zekiah, since the expedition of Sennacherib 
against that prince was in bis fourteenth year. 

And, as the taking of Nineveh foretold by 
him, cannot be the first siege of that place, un- 
der Sardanapalus, long before fA. M. 3^7); 
it must be necessarily understooa of the second 
siege of that city, by Nabopolassar and Asty- 
ages, A. M. 337^ ante A. D. 626, which comes 
to tlie sixteenth year of king Josiali, under 
whom Jerom places the destruction of Nineveh. 
Tobit says, that this city was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Ahasuerns, giving the name df 
Nebuchadnezzar to Nabop^assar ; and to Asty- 
ages that of Ahazuerue. 

This prophet ^ives a fine deeciription of the 
destruction of Nineveh. He zayz that thk city 
sboold be ruined by a deluge of waters, which 
should overfiow it, and demolish its ^alls. 
Diodorus Siculus and Athenmuz relate, that 
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during the time tbie ci^ was besieged hy Be* 
lesb, by Arbacet, under Sardanapalas, the 
rirer Tigris swelled in such a mannert that it 
overthrew twenty fnrlongs of the walls of Nioe- 
▼eb« The same thing might happen at the 
second and last siege under Nebuchadneaoar 
and Astyages. Probably the besiegers direc- 
ted the course of the waters, to the same effect 
as before. See Nineveh. 

The time of Nahum* 8 death is not known. The 
Greek Meneologies, and the Latin Mar^olo- 
gies, place his festival December 1. Petrus 
Natalis however places it December 24, which 
be says was the day of his death ; without ac- 
quainting us how he learned that circumstance. 

[NAIL. Few things are more perplexing to 
distant strangers than those which are of daily 
occurrence in their own country: their very fa- 
miliarity renders them beneath the notice of ob- 
servers, where they are practised, who there- 
fore seldom report them; but where they are 
not practised, simple as they are in themselves, 
they occasion much perplexity, to those who 
wish to understand what they read. 

Our translation renders by one word, nat/, 
what the Hebrew employs two words to denote ; 
and this difference should mean two distinct 
kindt( of things. 

L The nail of Jael’s tent with which she 
killed Sisera, is called *Tn% iTan ; it was formed 
for penetrating earth, or other hard substance, 
when driven by sufficient force ; as with a ham- 
mer, &c. it includes the idea of strength. I 
suppose too, the idea is that of strength, Isaiah, 
xxii. 23. I wijl fasten him as a nau {itad) in 
a sure place,” t. e. he shall be strong enough 
lo support whatever is suspended on him. 

This illustrates an allusion of the prophet 
Zechariab, x. 4. “ The Lord hath made (Judah) 
his flock of sheep, &c. which are naturally timid, 
as martial as a horse trained to battle ; yea, out 
of Judah shall come the chief for the corner, 
(Vide Fragments, No, Xll.) a hero; out of Ju- 
aah shall come the strong itatV, or pike-head, 
(itad) which shall effect whatever is requi- 
site, by force or strength ; out of him shall come 
the battle-bow, with powers augmented by ad- 
ditional vigour (vide GCXXI. CCCCLXXIII.) 
out of him sbiul come the general regulator, 
(the commander in chief, perhaps,) at once 
meaning, most probably, dinerent ranks of men, 
(the lower class,, the not/, humble but strong ; 
a superior class, the battle^bow) which, com- 
bined in their proper stations, should compose 
a formidable army. Observe, too, these shall 
come at once, without much disciplining; with** 
ottt that experience in former wars, which is 
madly necessary to form the complete military 
character. 


ladd Chardin’s account of the manner of flis- 
t^ingaotlf in the East: ^ They do not drive 
with a hammer the nails that are put into the 
eastern walls ; the walls are too hard, being of 
brick'; or if they are of clay, they are too moul- 
dering; but they flx them in the brick-work as 
they are building. They are large naiU, with 
square heads like dice, well made, the ends 
bent so as to make them cramp irons. They 
commonly place them at the windows and doors, 
in order to bang upon them, when they like, 
veils and curtains.” Harmer, VoL 1. p, 191. 

2. But we have another word for aat/s, which, 
I presume, implies ornament rather than 
strength ; or, somewhat of dignified stability. 
So we read 2 Cbron. iii. 9. ** the weight of the 
nailst nnODD, MeseMCRUTH, was flfi^ shekels of 
gold.” These nails then, being of gold, were 
used to adoru the holy place, no less than to 
strengthen any part of it. We have the same 
word though varied, 1 Cbron. xxii. 3. David 
prepared iron in abundance for the nails 
(CDnooOf MsscMeRiM) designed to ornament, 
no doubt, the leaves of the doors of the sanc- 
tuary entrance : — for, had the intention been 
only to fasten these doors, wbat need of so great 
a quantity? [studs.] 

Observe, how Ezra employs his simile, chap, 
ix. 8. the Lord leaves us a remnant to escape, 
to give us a nail, not an ornamental nm7, not 
a golden studf but, an itad, a nail of support, 
in bis holy place — can any thing be less arro- 
gant, &c. than assimilation to such a nail ? 

But the idea Eccl. xii. 11. seems to be the 
reverse of this : ** the words (sayings) of the 
wise are as goads — ^sharp, piercing, penetrating, 
stimulating, when taken each one by itself, but, 
when combined, they are like ornamental nails 
(mesemeruthj planted [this word is very ex- 
pressive here] in a regular order, and disposed 
in symmetric^ rows, or patterns, as those were 
in the holy place, &c. or those in the doors of 
the sanctuary, &c. The writer adds, by the 
masters of assemblies,” by directors of workmen 
in their labours, when inserting such decora- 
tions, according to the pattern given by one 
ehie^' architect, overseer, or surveyor** Is this 
the intention of the simile ? 

This gives also the true import of the expres- 
sion, Isaiah xli. 7. ** the imagb is ready for join- 
ing together (literally, to joining good is this) 
u e. tim junctures fit accurately to each other, 
now fix them to each other ; ana be strongthens 
it, by driving in ornamental nails, nails of the 
b^t kind, (meeemerimj OfV flat beaded 

nails, not brads; that i#p^Id not slarr,be 
separated, fall to pieims.’^ This is very diffe- 
rent, from the osori notion of the passage, hut 
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m mipported bv Jer. x. A— They deck the 
inmge with eilver, end with gold ; with oma^ 
meHtai MaH»^fme§emermik ) stud«-^I sappoee 
the following is the meaning of the latter words 
of this verse, by adopting the marginal reading] 
— ^nd with piercing ; Uiey bind it tightly to- 
gether, compact it, brace it up, and add to the 
whole (pkuk) a delicate coat of paint, for com- 
plete decoration as we know was customary 
in early antiquity.] 

NAIm, or Naim, Nmv, Luke vii. 11. beauty^ 
See* See Nahan. 

[Probably this name imports comelinest ; and 
it might be a pleasant village, like Caper-* 
A^oaiif, Ac.] 

I. NAIN, or Naim, a city of Palestine, where 
Jesus Christ restored a widow’s son to life, as 
they were carrying him out to be buried. Eu- 
sebius says, this city was in the neighbourhood 
of Eudor and Scythopolis. Elsewhere he says 
it was two miles from Tabor, south. [At the 
foot of the lesser Mount Hermon, near the town 
of Eudor.] The brook Kishon ran between 
Tabor and JVotn. 

II. Natn, a town of Idumea, where Simon, 
son of Oioras fortified himself. Joseph, de BeU 
lot lib, V. cap, 7. 

NAIOTH, nv3 Na/3a0, beauties; from nw 
naah: or, habitatitmSf abodes; from m3 nanah* 

S t ought perhaps be a kind of suburb to Ra- 
; or" rattier an edifice at the edge of tbe 
town where the prophets and their disciples re- 
sided. 

Tbe Ketib uniformly has this name in tbe 
plural, Naioth ; whereas tbe singular is Naieh, 
There might be more than one structure, or se- 
veral dwellings united, as we call a row of hou- 
ses— buildings.] 

NAIOTH, or Najoth, near Ramab, where 
David withdrew to avoid tbe violence of Saul. 
Here Samuel with the sous of tbe prophets 
dwelt, 1 Sam. xix. 23. 

NAIS, a city in tbe great plain, probably the 
same as Nain. Joseph. Anitg. lib* xx. cap. 5. 

NAKEDNESS, Nudity, These terms, be- 
sides their ordioa^ and literal meaniug, some- 
times signify void of succour, disarmed. So, 
after worshipping tbe golden calf, tbe Israel- 
ites found themselves naked in the midst of 
their enemies. 

Nahedaess ^ ike feet was a token of respect. 
Moses put off his ahoes to approach tbe burning 
bush^ Most oommentators are of opinion, ibM 
the priests served in the tabernacle with their 
feet naked ; jmd nflerwards in the temple. In 
the ennnefiition ^that Moses makes ot the her- 
fait and oroamtuts of the priests, he no where 
mentions soy dress for tbe feet Tbe Taloiud- 
VoL. 11. Paet XX Edit. IV. 


ista teach, that if they had but stepped with 
their feet upon a cloth, a skio, or even upon 
tbe foot of one of their companions, their ser- 
vice would have been unlauful. lliat, as tbe 
pavement of the temple waa of marble, tbe 
priests used to incur several inconvenienctes, 
because of the nakedness of their feet ; to pre- 
vent which in the second temple, there was a 
room in which tbe pavement was warm, that 
they might there warm their feet. Abo, tbe 
frequent ablutions appointed them in the tem- 
ple seem to imply, that their feet were naked. 

Some also maintain, that tbe Israelites might 
not enter this holy place, till they bad put off 
their shoes, and cleaned their teeU To tbia 
purpose are applied these words of Ecclesias* 
tea, V. 1. Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the bouse of God.” Take care that your feet 
be clean. Rabbi Solomon, on Lev. xix. 30.* 
** Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence ray 
sanctuary,’! understands the obligation of ap- 
pearing before tbe Lord with naked feet. Mai- 
monides says eimressly, that it was never al- 
lowed to enter tne house of God on tbe holy 
mountain with shoes on, or with their ordinary 
clothes on, or with dirty feet. Some think our 
Saviour alludes to this custom, when he says 
to bis disciples, ** Provide neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves,” Mattb. x. 9, 10. 

Tbe Turks at this day do not enter their 
mosques, till after they have washed their feet, 
and their bands, and have put off tbe outward 
covering of their legs. The Christians of Ethi- 
opia enter their churches with their feet bare 
[shoes off.] The Indian Brachfaians have tbe 
same respect for their pagodas. Solinus says, 
cap, 19, that no one can enter tbe temple 
of Diana of Crete, till he has made his legs bare. 
Juvenal says, Sat, vi. that even the kings of 
the Jews kept their Sabbaths with naked feet: 

Exerceat ubi festa mero pede Sabbatlia Kegei. 

The nakedness of tbe feet is sometimes put in 
Scripture for that nakedness which modesty for- 
bids. With-bold thy feet from being unsnod,” 
says Jeremiah, ii. 25. Take care of uncovering 

f our feet, i. e. of falling into any shameful action. 
Go not to strangers’ rooms, which being car- 
peted, you take off your shoes to avoid soiling tbe 
carpet. Ifo not commit idolatry, or prostitution,] 
And Jerem. xiii. 26. ** Therefore will 1 disco- 
ver thy skirts ^n thy fagOf that tby sbame 
may appear.” The feet egress wfaat delicacy 
would conceal. Lam. i. 9^ Sofdes gjue tn pedu 
bus gfus, fr ttqua pedum. Vide Feet. 

To uncover tbe nakedness of any one, is com- 
monly put for a shameful and nnlawfnl coniunc* 
tioD, or an inceatoous ^tarriage* Jgnaminimp 
2 £ capUs 
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oitrmi mm mmdmAu xx. 19. Ami £xe« 

kidL xTfb 87* Nwdab^ tpiofluiitafii t»a»* Amd 
afMii, Ermim^ oa^J^tMOHa pleno. 

Nakedmem is sometimes pat for lieing parcijr 
uodresio^: eu diskabWe. Sa«l costinuedM* 
ked among the propliets ; i, e. having only hk 
under gansents on. Isaiali received oSmrs 
from the Lord to go nmked ; u e. clothed as a 
slave, half clad, thus it k recommended to 
clothe the naked ; •• e« such as are ill clothed, 
Su Paul says, that he was in cold, in nakednem ; 
t. e, HI poverty, and want of raiment. Comp, 
Feagmentb, Nos. LXl. LXIL 

S the term naked should in many places be 
erstood like our word nndreesed ; — not ful- 
ly, or properly, or becomioffly, clothed. A kioff 
baring on only hk under dothing, k undressed, 
i» e, naked, for a king ; though hk garb mi^t 
suit a labourer. When the Apostle says, 1 Cor. 
iv. 11. ^to thk present hour we are naked;** 
he does not mean absolute nakedness, in the 
same sense as Job says, i. 21. naked came 1 
out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 1 re- 
turn;” but, be means, unprovided of suitable 
clothing. To the same enect a nation, or peo- 
ple, is said to be made naked, Exod. xxxH. 25. 
2 ChroB. xxyiii. 19. ^ Asa made Judah naked ;** 
unprovided with means of resisting the ene- 
my. So the walls of Babylon are said to be made 
naked, Jer. li. 58 : t. e. stripped of their towers 
and other defences : and a tree in the wilder- 
ness is described as naked, deprived of its ver- 
dure, its foliage, Jer. xlviii. 6. In warm coun* 
tries slight clothing, or even nakedness is more 
eodnrable thanVim us ; but when nakedness is 
ptk absohitely, it usnally intends a shameful dis- 
covery of the person ; ruthless privation of ne- 
cessaries, degradation, misery.] 

Naked is put for disQ&verea, knoxon, manifest. 
So Job, xxvi. 6. ** Hell is naked before him.” 
The sepulchre, the unseen state, is open to the 
eyes of Gfod. Su Paul says in the same sense ; 

Neither is there any creature that is not roa- 
niiest in his sight ; but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of him udtb whom we have 
to do. Heb. iv. 13. (^omp. Frao. No. CXXIX. 

The nakedness of Adam and Eve was un- 
known ft. e, unfelt ; ibey were unconscious of 
it] by them, before they sinned. They were 
not ashamed at it, beOause oohcnpiscence and 
irregular desires had not yet excited the ftei/b 
against the npirit. They were exempt from 
iraatever indecency 'iPi||^t now happen among 
their descendants, on occmrion of nakedness. 
Some interpreters trausbite theioxt of Moses, 
AAkB and Eve were^ itise, or cralfly fbr the 
dAMcOW karom has sometimes thk Si^lfieafioa. 
1^ It h plain from Ihe sequel of BlMioik dk- 


course, that he meant it of bodifjr naksdnees ; 
Ibr he says, that to fakle their nmibsdmss tkay 
madetlmsii[^vesipkroBsofdr4elives. Tbelhii* 
gans believe that in the gmdea ^ge all tas* 
went naked. Plated in PolMe, p.27d. 

NAME. . The name of €foJL See JmOvAih 
The nawiie without anv other addition, signiBei 
the fMisse of the Lord, wbieb was not pronoath' 
ced, ont of respect. ** The Israelitkli womank 
son blasphemed the Name,** Levit. xxtv. 11. 
If any one blasphemed the sacred asiRe, be 
was taken out of the camp, all who heard him 
laid their bands on hk hirad, and {dte people 
stoned him. Comp. Frag. No, CCCXO. 

The name of God often stands for God hvn* 
self, bis power, or majes^. Our assktanoe, or 
strength, and hope, k m the nxme of Oed, hi kk 
goodness, power, &c. The Hebrews belkvo 
that Moses, that Jesus Christ, and the prophets, 
performed their miracles by pronoanchig the 
name of Qod, the true pronanoiailion of i^ch 
was known to thens though at this day (they 
88}^ it k iatirely forgot. 

To invoke the name of God, to serve in the 
name of God, to bless in the name of the Lord, 
to build a bouse in the name of the Lord ; in 
all these expressions the name k put for the 
Lord himself. Vide Fragm«nts,No. CLXVTII. 

To take the name (f God in vain, Exod. xx. 
7. k to swear falsely, or withont ecoankiiy or to 
mingle the name cf God in our dkeonrses, or 
oatli^ eilherfalsely, rasMv, wantesily, unneceo* 
sarily, or presumptuously. God forbids to 
** make mention of the names of odier gods,” 
Exod. xxiii. 13. It is doing diem too much 
Hour to swear by their names, to take them as 
witnesses of what we affirss, as if th^ were 
really something. Tbe Hebrews hardfy ever 
pronounced tbe ucme Baal ; they dkfigored it, 
oy saying Mephibosbetb, or Mmhosketfa, in- 
stead of Mepbibaal, or Merlbaal| where Bo- 
sbeth signifies something shsmeful or oOnlhiDp- 
tible ; instead of saying ElOhitn, they smd Eli- 
iini, gods of mthinesB. 

To jdue a nsane is a token df oornimuMl and 
authority. A father gi res nosief to hkdilldroa, 
a master 4o his slaves, to hk animalt^ k is assd 
Gen. ii. 23. thst Adam gave HUfue to hk wMb, 
and to all tbe animals, and that the msmes he 
gave them became tlpr^nie name, God chan- 
ged tbe iKURe of Amm Jaoob, and Savai, Os a 
token of honour, an oMisUmf expressiug hk 
particularhenevolenca towardS'tiKi^ whom ho 
receives mom espdekHy into^ number his 
own. Bonce he gave odiime^eoeabofilve theft 
hinb, tosome persons mhmi^ha appotm ed, smA 
who belonged W him Bi k poriiciiHar^ilMmtier: 
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fr. JeMkSit or SoloaMm mm of Darid, 
to/lho Mmaiah, lo Mo the Bap^ Ac« 

. God speolmtf to Mom«» procnioea to aeod bia 
Migel bmvo buo $ oodMrra^ my name u in him. 
Ezod. xxiik SI* Ho 111011 act, bo tball apeak, 
be ahull pooiah in my name ; bo aball bear my 
HOMO, bo aball bo my ambaaaador, ho aball re- 
oem die anyio benoowa aa belong to mo. And 
in oieet, the mn^ that apake to Moaea, that ap- 
Beared to him in the biiab, that gave him the 
law on Maiint Sinai, apeaka and acta alwaya aa 
God btniaolf; and Moaea alwaya girea him the 
naw^e of God* Tkne $ay* ike £ard^ and the 
Lord epake to ikfoiea, Ac. 

' To know anv one by bia name, I know thee 
bjf name, Ezod. xxxiii. 12, expreaaea a diatino- 
tioa, afriondabip, a particular familiarity. The 
kinga of the £aat bad little communication with 
tbow aolMecta; and hardly over appeared in 
public. that when they knew their aenranta 
W name, roocbaafed to apeak to them, to call 
tbem, and to admit them into their preaenoe, it 
waa a great mark of favour. [In many eaatera 
oootttnea the true poraonal name of the king ia 
unknown to bia aubjecta: in Japan, to pro- 
nounce the emperor*! real name, ia poniabable ; 
bia general name aa emperor, is held to be aoffi- 
cioimy aaored. Titles often became namet, or 
parts of noaiea $ by tbese titles many aoveroigiM 
are known in history: and varying with inci- 
dents and occurrenoea, they occasion great con- 
fusion.j 

Thoee who in tbe aaaembliea were called by 
their nmmee,pernomina voeabantmr. Numb. xvi. 
2. wore principals of the people, the beads of 
tribes ; or who had some ^eat employment, or 
partieolar dignity. 

On tbeee occasions they called thus ; Aaron 
and his posterity, ffnr and his family, Caleb 
and those under him, Ac. They called by their 
nnaie only tbe first and chief of the people. 
^ Iduiro c^ed thee by tby name,** laai. xliii. 1. 
siv. 4, may also signify, 1 have appointed thee 
by name to this office ; 1 have cnanged thy 
wme, to shew that 1 took thee into my service ; 
«o Nebucbadnezaar gave new names to Daniel 
and bis oompanuma. God speaking of tbe fix- 
nd place wbm his temple should be built, calls 
•it ^ Tbe plaos which the Lord shall ^ooae to 

f lace hk nasne there.** Deot. xiv. 2A xvi. 2. 

here- his name should be solemnly invoked; 
this place sbould have the honour of bearing the 
jMMne of tbe Lord, of being consecrated to his 
aervtea, and wocship. ThSae expressions shew 
ehe V— e sati o n of tie Hebrews mr whatever in 
any wise hehnigad to Ckid. 

Name ia often pot for renown hr reputation. 
The name ei Josbip becnme famens over all 


tbe coontry, JoHi. vi, 27. And God said to Da* 
vid, when be reproaebed him with tbe crhne he 
bad oommitted with Bathsheba, ^ 1 have made 
tbee a gfeat name, like uato the anme of the 
great men that are in the cnrtb.** 2 Sam. vii. 9* 
I have given yon honour and repntatiea, equal 
to that of the greatest of menarcha. 

** To raise up the name of the dead,** Ruth 
iv. b, 10, Ac. » said of tbe brother of a man 
who died wi^nt children, when this brother 
marries the widow of the deceased, and reives 
bia name in Israel, by means of the childrett 
which be may beget : these are deemed to be 
children of tbe deceased. In a contrary sense 
to this, to blot out the name of any one, is to 
exterminate his memory ; to extirpate his nee, 
bia children, works or bouses, and in ganeral 
whatever may continue his name on tbe emrtb. 
** Thou bast destroyed tbe wicked, thou bast 
put out their name for ever and ever.** Ikalm 
IX. 5. ** The name of the wicked aball rot.** 
Prov. X. 7. It shall stink, and if it be at all 
remembered, it shall be only with abhorreiice 
and deteatationi 

Isaiab, iv. 1. describes a time of calamity and 
disgrace in Israel, wherein men should be very 
scarce: he say a, ^ In that day seven women 
shall take hole! of one man, saying we will eat 
our own bread, and wear our own apparel ; only 
let us be called by tby name, to take away our 
reproach.*’ Take us for wives, and let us be 
called your spouses. Tbe Lord complains in 
Eaekiei, that bis spouses (Judah and Israel) 
are become prostitutes, though they bore his 
name; they defiled bis holy name, by abomins. 
tions, and idolatry. 

God often complains that tbe fake prophets 
prophesied in his ffowe, Jerem. xiv. 14, 15. 
xxvii. 15, Ac. Jesus Christ says, Msttb. vii. 22. 
that in tbe day of judgment many shall say, 
** Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in tby mmie, 
and iu thy name have cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works f” He 
s^s, Mark ix. 41, whosoever shall give a oup 
of cold water in bis name, shall not lose bis re- 
ward; and he that receives a prophet or a just 
roan, in the name of a prophet or a just man, 
shall receive a recompenoe in proportion to bis 
good intention. Matin, x. 41* In all tfaeso ro- 
sunces tbe word name is pot for the perseii, for 
bk service, bis sake, bk autho^. 

So names of men k sometimes put for per* 
SODS. Revelations iii. A *^Tbo« lumt a law 
nooses even in Sardk* wbiok have net defiled 
tbdr garments.** Ana Rev. xi. tft. Vk|g. Ge- 
ettf esmt in terra metnnomina ke mim m eeptem 
mtHm. Seven tbousnod men perkhsd hi dm 
mrtkqneke, m n ame s ^ men ; 0r* peiftnpsliHs 
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fftiouM Ve eofiBidered as implying men of name, 
pemont of conaeqnenee, noUes, tituladoSf &c. 

[It t« pnAiable, ako, that this phrase contains 
some alloMon to a li$U or cattdogue of namest 
very credibly, of eminent persons ; for we find 
it, Acts ti. 15. expressing tbe apostles and prin- 
cipals of the Christian church — the number of 
the names, was about a hundred and twenty/’ 
There were many thousands of followers of Je- 
sus, in Jerusalem ; but the Apostles, the Seven- 
ty, and some others, enough to make up about 
the number stated, were the principals. 

There were certain mysterious notions con- 
Jiected with the names of individuals : hence in 
calling a muster-roll of soldiers the serjeants 
always began with names of good omen as JPe- 
lixf Faustus^ &c. analogous to our GoocUluckf 
Happy, &c. Also, the number comprized in 
the letters of a name was mysterious, as that 
of jiotichrist. See that Article. 

There are also, other particulars concerning 
names; as the double names of some indivi- 
duals : so Jacob was named Israel; Esau was 
named Edom ; see Solomon, Maher-shal-al- 
HASH-BAz, &c. Some persons had originally 
two names, as Thomas called Hidymm^ i. e, 
the twin : some had two names in dinereiit lan- 

f uages, as John, whose surname was Mark ; so 
lucas in Greek became Lucius in Latin ; see 
also Nathaniel and Bartholomew, Matthew 
and Levi. We have also a remarkable varia- 
tion of name in Paul, who was originally named 
SauL On what occasion he adopted the name 
Paul is not certain; some have supposed, in 
compliment to his illustrious convert Sergius 
Paulus; others have thought Paulus was a 
name more acceptable to the Greeks than the 
Hebrew appellation Saul. Possibly, this name 
took place at his baptism; at which time as 
converts among the Jews were supposed to un- 
dergo ^uch an entire change as amounted to 
death, they might, on returning to life, be known 
under another name — (a new name, Rev. ii. *27. 
iii. 12.) — importing an entire regeneration, and 
newness of life.] 

NAOMI, beautful, agreeable. 

NAOMI, or Noemi, wife of Elimelech ; who 
retired into the land of Moab on occasion of a 
famine in Judeea; where Elimelech dying, Nao- 
mi settled her two sons in marriage, Mahlon to 
Ruth, and Chtlion to Orpah. These two young 
men dying also, without children, Naomi re- 
solved to return into Judma. Her two daugh- 
ters-in-law were desirous of returning with her, 
bat she dissuaded them. Orpah remained 
imbind* but Ruth would accompany Naomi to 
1^tb(e1^m. Ruth i. I, 2, B, kc. When they 
eomt tfaitber, the report was soon spread in the 


neighbourhood, and Ihe people came iowefoome 
her. She told them, they must no^Ioagor't^ 
Naomi, t. e^otr£pleasaiir] ; but Mara, L e« 
bitterness. << For (he Lord, says she, hai hei^ 
ed trouble upon me. I went away full, hot the 
Lord has brought me back empty and desolate;” 

One day as Ruth went out to glean, she 
happened to enter a field belonging to Boax. 
At her return, Naomi informed her, that Be«E 
was her near kinsman : and she advised the 



By this marriage Ruth had a son called Obed ; 
on which the women of Bethlehem congratu- 
lated Naomi. The exact time is not known, in 
which this history happened ; but we know 
that between the time of the marriage of Salmon 
with Rahab of Jericho, and tbe birth of David, 
are three hundred and sixty-six years, which 
are filled up only with four persons. Salmon, 
Boaz, Obed, and Jesse. So that each of these 
must have lived long. 

NAPHISH, the soul: from woi naphesh : 
otherwise, he that rests, or refreshes himself, 
that respires: according to the Syriac, that 
multiplies. Son of Ishmael. Gen. xxv. 15. 
I Chron. i, .31. 

NAPHTHA, a sort of bitumen found about 
Babylon. Daniel says, Dan. iii. 46. Vulg. that 
they heated the furnace, in which Shadrach, 
Meshacb, and Abednego were to be cast, with 
naphtha, pitch and other combustible matter. 
It is thought Noah used naphtha or bitumen, to 
coat the outside of the ark, Gen. vi. 14. The 
walls of the tower of Babel were cemented with a 
sort of mortar, in which naphtha J^itnmen] was a 
chief ingredient. Gen. xi. 3. We are assured 
that naptha is so subtle and inflammable, that 
it attracts fire, when it [?. e. its vapour, or ^a^.] 
comes within a certain distance. Strabo says, 
lib. 15. It cannot be quenched by common water. 
Pliny relates, that Medea burnt a womasi of 
whom she had conceived a jealousy, by giving 
her a crown dipped in naphtha, which took fire 
as she approached tbe altar, to sacrifice. [The 
Jews have a story of the sacred fire being^m- 
dled by Nebemian’s pouring toafer on the altar: 
it is probable that liquid naphtha was the fiiliii 
used ; which would easily take fire from con- 
centrated rays of the sun. See Nehbmiah.I 

Naphtha is a kind ofmetroleum, or ro^ oil, 
found in eeveral parts or the world, sometimes 
of one colour, sometimes of another, according 
to the nature of the rock, or of tbe soil that pro- 
duces it; sometimes moro liquid, sometimes 
less, always very inflammable, sulptiureous, and 
clammy. The word Neadktka is derived from 
the CMldee or Hebrew Noph or Naphf to drop 
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or 4i«tU. It is iMrocureii in |;reat qnonlities from 
ceitnin «pnii|[(s» nesr tim my HU* in Chaldaes, 
d*Herbelo4 Sietion* Orient* p. 4&2» 656» 740. 
Ako in tlie mountains of Fbr^^imah, in the pro- 
vincs of Trsnsoxane. To distinguish naphtha 
from pitoh> the Turks ca)] it black inastick. 
There is a naphtha petraa, which distils from 
rocks» found in the duchy of Modena. There 
is some also about Ragiisa ; and in seFeral pro- 
vinces of Francct as Auvergne, Ac. The nupA- 
tha of France is soft as pitch, liquid, black, of 
an ungrateful scent. That of Italy is a kind of 
petroSuwi^oT a clear oil, sometimes white, some- 
times red, sometimes yellow, sometimes green, 
and sometimes black. Isaac Vossius has a disser- 
tation oil Naphtha* [In England, the common 
naphtha is Barbadoes tar, which is a rock oil 
brought from that island : 1 have never been 
able to procure the true Oriental naphtha*’\ 

NAPHTA LI, »^nD3, comparison, likeness: 
otherwise, that struffgleSf or fights [emulationfl 
or to tiofse, wrench, [tw\stea\ from VnD pathaL 

[This name should appear to denote strug^ 
ghngs, or wrestlings, t. e* of the mother of 
Naphtali with her sister : so Luctativs, of the 
same import, was a name used among the Ro- 
mans. In the Greek, Matth. iv. 15. and Rev, 
vii. 6. it is written Nepthaleim. 

This name is well explained by Dieterich, 
Ant. BihL V. T. p. 2d7.] 

NAPHTALI, or Nephtali, sixth sou of Ja- 
cob, by Bilbab, RachePs handmaid. Rachel 
said, ** with great wrestlings have 1 wrestled 
with my sister, and 1 have prevailed.” Gen. 
XXX. ^ We know but few particulars of 
the life of Naphtali. His sons were Jabzeel, 
Guni, Jezer, and Shillcm. Gen. xlvi. 24. The 
patriarch Jacob, when he gave his blessing, 
said, Naphtali is a hind let loose ; he giveth 
goodly words.” Gen. xlix. 21. Most of the 
Kabbins and commentators apply this to Barak, 
mho was of the tribe of Naphtali, and who at 
first shewed the fear of a liiud, by refusing to 
march aginst the Canaanites, unless the prophet- 
ess Deborah would go with him ; but he after- 
wards imitated the swiftness of a hind in pur- 
suit of bis enemy. Judg. iv. 6. He signalized 
his eloquence also, in &at sublime canticle he 
composed with Deborah, to give thanks to God 
for their victory. 

The LXX. give another rendering to ibis 
text ; ** Naphtali is as a tree that puts forth 
yonikg braoches, the shoots of which are fine.” 
This sense seems Jo me as good, at least, as the 
former. Jacob commends nte fertility of Naph^ 
InXi^aiid the beauty of bis race. Naphtali bad 
but ibar soasi yet at the Exodos his tribe made 
up fiSfhOOi men able tp bear arms. Moses in 


blessing the same teibe, san, Deiit. xzxiii. 88. 
** 0 NapktaH, aatitfted with AiviHir, and Adi 
with the blessing of the Lord, possess thou the 
west and the sooth.*’ TValgate, The sea and 
the south ; which the Hebrew will admit] L e* 
the sea of Gennesaret, which was sooth of the 
inheritance of this tribe. Hie soil was very 
fruitful ID corn and oil. His limits were ex- 
tended into upper and lower Galilee, having 
Jordan east, Asher, and Zebulun west, Libanus 
north, and Issachar south. 

The tribe of Naphtaii encamped in the wil- 
derness north of the tabernacle, between Dan 
and Manasseh. Numb. ii. 25, 26, 27, 4co« After 
the division, by Joshua, of the Land of Promise, 
the children of Naphtali did not destroy ail the 
Canaanites in their coontry, but contented them- 
selves with making them tributary. Judg. i. S3* 
The Naphtalites l^ing on the frontiers to the 
north, were first invaded, and first made captive 
by the kings of Assyria. 2 Kings xv. 26. A. M. 
3345, ante A. D. 659. Isaiah, ix» 1. foretold to 
them, that they should see the light of the Mes- 
siah, and sboi^d be early illuminated by the 
glorious gospel. And indeed our Saviour 
preached oftener and longer in Galilee, and 
particularly in the tribe of Naphtali, than in 
any other part of Judea, Matt. iv. 13, 15. 

[The name of a place, as some suppose. 
1 Rings, iv. 15.] 

NAPHTUHIM, a»nnD3, NapBuuu, openings. 

NAPHTUlllM, or Nephsuim, fourth son of 
Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. He dwelt in ^vpt, and 
probably peopled that part of Ethiopia, between 
Syeniia and Meroe, or which Napata or A^o- 
patea was the capital. 

[ Plutarch, de iside, says, that the Egyptians 
ed the extremities of land where it meets 
with the sea Nepthyn: whence Nepthjm de- 
notes the extremity, which they give to typhon 
for a wife. It may be, therefore, that the ex- 
tremity of the laim of Egypt, toward the Medi- 
terranean Sea, might receive this name ; and 
this the rather, because the Sirbonic lake was 
called the exhalations of Typhoo, and where 
we find Typbon, we may naturally expect his 
consort. Sfepthys, then, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage may denote the district between Egypt 
and the Asiatic desert, in the ueighbourbo^ of 
the Sirbonic Lake. Plutarch adds, that the 
Nile, having reached the extremity of its course, 
is said to effect the intercourse of Osiris with 
Nepthyn, which prompts the growth of vege- 
tables. This metaphorical mode of deecription 
agrees well enougn with a district near the 
mouth of the Nile. 

The Chaldee interpreter on Chronicles reads 
Pentaschenos : whica was a district between 

Mount 
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MouBt Cmmw Bud the Msi St^bofiiB»at the ex- 
trmsuty of Esypt. Tbe Greek word LifHasoe is 
bv ike Jemealeiii pmraBhnwl, and Ly»- 
te$ faw all the other veraiom Cbaldeoy STnae, 
and Arabie. 

This word ei^iiiee tkiewB^ and aa reir infa- 
-^om thievea tnlealed tbe marabea of £gypf» 
which Barred them aa [dapaa of raibge, the tam 
might probably be tiaed to denote the diatrict 
wherein thav Teaided^ which was not distant 
from the Sirbonic laka.1 

NARCISSUS, No/fMcMwoCf astoiUghment, gtu- 
ffidk^ twrprixe ; from the Greek v^LOKncnr* 

NARCISSUS. St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 11. aaya, 
^ Greet them of the bouahold of NarcisBug^ 
which are in the Lord.** This passage cannot 
prore that Narciitus was a Christian ; and Ori- 
gan pretends, that this axpraasion, of the houses 
hold of Narciesus, prorea that they were 
not all Christiana. G^rotina thinka that Nareiesug 
was a Pagan ; bat others insist he was a Chris- 
tian ; yet as they maintain him to hare been 
NarcinuSf the famous freed-mau of the empe- 
ror Claudius, they must certainly be mistaken, 
since this Narcissus never was a Christian; 
and besides, he was dead some years before St. 
Paul wrote this epistle, pfet his household 
establisbinent might continue more or less 
dwtingoisbed.] The Pseudo-Ambrosius says, 
that some copies describe Narcissus as be- 
ing a priest, and that if St. Paul does not sa- 
lute him, it is because perhaps he then happen- 
ed to be absent. The Greeks say he was bishop 
of Athens, a martyr, and give him the title of 
an apostle, and place him in the number of the 
seventy disciples. Baronius has accordingly 
inserted him in the Roman maityrology, Oct. 81. 

NASBAS, Na)3eir. See Nebat. A kinsman 
of Tobif. Tob. ix. 18. 

NASI, Nashi, a prince. The Hebrews 
give this name to heads of the tribes, of great 
nunyies, and even to princes ef the people. At 
this day it is in a manner appropriated to the 
chief, the president of the Sanhedrim. Simon 
Maceabeos was honoured with this title, after 
he became mdepeodent of the Gk*eeks. He has 
the name ef Nasi on bis medals. The prince, 
or Nasi^ of tbe Sanhedrim, was depositary 
of tbe oral law or traditioD, which Bloses, 
according to tbe Rabbins, intrusted witli tbe 
eeventy elders, who made up that assembly. 
Those who are of opinion, that the Sanhedrim 
baa always sabaisted since its institution by 
Moses, make tbe dignity of Nmi equally an- 
Oieat : but ihoee wSo maintain tbe Sanb^rifh 
to be much more modern, boM also tbe tame 
of the odiee of Nasi. Some conclude that 
j^edras ifeC introdoeed th|t offipe^ and that ho 


annexied k to tbe fsmily of BivtA Wbmi Hil- 
lel came from Babylon, under the rem of 
Heitod, about thirty years befoi'e A. D* he 
exorcised this function with great ^endour. 
Aijter the destruction of JerusfUem, this name of 
prince was changed into that of psUristrekf 
or bead ^ the captivity. It is necessary to 
know their titles, in order to understand the 
language of tbe Rabbins, and of sncli authors as 
have treated of tbe republic, or other affairs, of 
the Jews. 

NATHAN, jn), who aives, or is piven, 

I. NATHAN, son of David and Bathsbeba, 
2 Sam. V. 14. 1 Chr. iii. 6. Father of Mattatha, 
Luke iti. 81. 

II. Nathan, a famous prophet of tbe Lord, 
who lived under king David, and had much of 
the confidence of that prince. His country is 
unknown, as also tbe time in which he be- 
gan to pronhesy. The first time the Scripture 
^eaks of nini, is on occasion of the design of 
David, to build a temple to the Lord. That 
prince discovered hts intention to Nathan^ who, 
not questioning but so pious a resolution must 
proceed from God, bid him execute what his 
lieart prompted him to. But the night follow- 
ing the Lord ordered Nathan to acquaint David, 
that this honour was reserved for his son and 
successor. 

Several years after, when David had trans- 

f ressed with Bathsbeba, and bad slain Uriah, 
y the sword of the Ammonites, the Lord sent 
Isfahan to reprove him. Nathan acquitted 
himself of this duty very prudently, by a para- 
bolical story of a rich man, who having many 
flocks and herds of bm own, yet for tbe enter- 
tainment of a friend who was come to visit him, 
would force from a poor man, a lamb which 
was tbe only one be bad ; David had hardly 
heard Nathan^s story, ’ere be exdaimed, the 
man is worthy of death ! be shall restore tbe 
lamb four-fold.” Then Nathan applied his para- 
ble to David binself, Tbou art the man, Ac. 
Thou bast taken — seduced — the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite, and slain him by tbe sword of tbe 
Ammonites. Tberefore the sword shall not 
depart from thy house,” Ac. 2 8am. xi. xii. 

David acknowledged his sin to the prophet, 
lamenting, I have sinned against the Lord! 
Nathan to comfort him, assured him, that the 
Lord bad mitigated bis pnnislimenttniid that he 
bimself sbonld not die. But becanie he bad 
given occasion to the eneraiee ef tbe Lard to 
Masphesse, hit sou that was bom of Bathsbeba 
should surely die.” Bbtbebeba bad aeeoand 
soil, called Solomon^ and the liord sent Nsstkm 
•gain to David, evdenag bbn to cnH the name 
CiraiEbUd of tbe Lord. 

Probably 
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Probably^ tUt aceasHW* G«4 ^MUaed to Da* 
▼kit tiial SokHnoQ (JMdiok} abowld be hia 
socceaaor; that he ahoald bnild him a templet 
and ahoiild be heir ni the promiaea made to 
him. See It Sam. rii 12t Ac. 

David beings arrived at a great a^ Adoaijah 
hia eldest son began to fnautne the . state and 
eonipiM of a king, in opposition to dte interest 
ot bis brother Solomon. But neither the high* 
priest Zadok, nor the prophet KcUkrn^ were in 
nit interest. Adoatjan ^ve a splendid enter* 
taiiiiuent to his own hictioDi at which Natk^m^ 
being alarmed, immediately repaired to Bath- 
sfaeb^, the mother of Solomon, and bid her, at 
the peril of her own life, and that of her son, to 
follow his counsel. ** Clo presently to king Da- 
vid, and say to him ; O my Lord the king, have 
you not sworn to me, that Solomon my son 
should succeed to the crown ? Why then does 
Adonijah reign?*’ While you are saying this, I 
will cmne in, and confirm what you say. Bath- 
sheba adopted hia advice, and while she was 
speaking, Nathan comes, and said, O oiy Lord 
the king, have you appointed Adonijah to be 
your successor ? Have you not often declared 
to me, that Solomon should be your successor?” 
Then David caused Zadok the high-priest, and 
Benaiah son of Jehoiada to be sent for, aud 
commanded them, with the prophet Natkant to 
anoint Solomon king of Israel. 

The time and ssauner of NathanU death are 
not kaown. 1 Cbron. xxix. 29. notices that Gad 
and Nathan wrote the history of Dsvid. Tlic 
same prophets had also regulated with David 
the order and disposition of the ministers of the 
temple. Lastly, Nathan and Ah Hah of Sbilo 
wrote the history of Solomon, 2 Cbron. ix. 29. 
In I Kings iv. 5, under the reign of Solomon 
we find Azariah and Zabod, sons of Nathan, 
who had considerable employments at court ; 
but whether this was NtUhan the prophet is 
not explained^ 

EpiphaMua in bis Lives of the Prophets, re- 
lates a story taken from some apocryphal book, 
in which it is said, that Nathan knowing by 
in^iratipn that David was on the point of com- 
milting adultery, be set out immediately for 


III. NATfiAM, faker of 8SMi.xJtiii.M 
called Nathan biudier of Joeh 1 CSacn* xL 

IV. NATttAN^iitber firZsbiid,apriest. 1 Kiugi 
iv. 5. 

V. Natmah, father of Atnriah. 1 Kings ir. 5. 

VL Nathan, brother of Joel, 1 Cbron* xL 

38. a obampion in ikUfkTt army* The same ae 
Nathan fattier of Igtb t Sam* xxUL 86. 

VII. Nathan, one of the chief of the Jews 
who returned froas Babylon with Ear% and was 
sent by him to Iddo, to obtain NethiniM for the 
temple service, £ara aiii. 16. 

NATHANAEL, Wo. ttfQadf from \r\i 
nathan, a gift, and sf, 6od* 

I. NATHANAEL, or Nbthanbbl» son of 
Zuar, head or prince of the tribe of I tsn rh ar at 
tbe Exodus. I^e made his oblatloos to the 
tabernacle, as chief oi bis tribe. Numb. 1. 8. vii* 
18,19. 

II. Nathan ABA, fourth son of Jesse, and bro- 
ther of David, I Chron. ii 14. 

III. Nathakabl, son of Obededom, of the 
race of the priests. 1 Cbron. xv« 24. xxvi. 4. 

IV. Nathanael, a doctor of the law, sent by 
Jehoshapbat to instruot tbe people. 2 Chr. 
xvii. 7. 

V. Nathanael, father of Shemaiah, a Le- 
vite. 1 Cbron. xxiv. 6. 

VL Nathanael, a Levite in the time of king 
Josiab, 2 Chron. xxxv. 9. 

VII. Nathanael, one who returned from tbe 
captivity of Babylon, Ezra x. 22L 

VIII. Nathanael, a disciple of Jesns Cbrisf. 
Pliitip meeting Nathanael told him, we have 
found the Messiah, described by Moses and 
tbe prophets, in Jmus of Nazareth, son of Jo- 
seph. Nathanael asked him. Can any thing 
good come out of Nazareth? Philip bid him 
come and see. Jesus seeing Nathanael coming 
towards him, says, There’s an Israelite indeed, 
without artifice, or disguise I Nathanael asked 
him, How can you know me? Jesus answered, 
Before Philip called you, 1 saw you under the 
fig-tree. (It is believed that Jesus saw him in 
spirit, as be was praying in secret, under a flg- 
trec, and begging ot God the manifostation of 
tbe Messiah.) Nathanael then said to bfsii 


found means to delay him by the way, having of Israel. Jesus answered him, dost thou be- 
i^ood before bim a dead man Quite expoaed. lieve, because 1 saw tbee under the fig-tree? 
Naiikm out of humanity, thougttt himself ob- Tbou sbalt see much greater thing! thuu these* 
liged <to>etsy tnd bury him ; in tbe mean time John i. 46, &€. xxi. 2. 

Mvid oomniilted bis etime. Eupolemus in Muny have thought that NaikmmM was the 
Fiuacfousjinukes Nathan an angel of ttie Lord, same as JBarthal<mew, (tude BammwmKw,) 
wfeeu be cays, that ihe.ungel tHanatkan told Tbe evangeltscs who mention Bmtttkahmew, say 
Dmufo that mod did^ ael (tUnk fit he ahoald nssbtng of Nathanael; and Bf. John, who mea- 
baild tbs leamie. {This seems to be a corrupt liens Nathanael, tsbeasmaottos of Barthoh^ 
readiogt as imia Nathan imports A Na- mew* We read at tbe ebsaof Bl, John’s gos- 
lioui through his office as a prophet ?j pel, 
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1U« reMneeiion «i«i) j- 
mted muiftelf to j^eer, ThamaSf 
aud tbo son* of Zebed^e, m Aey were (khitig 
in tVie lake of Oenesareth. 

NATHAN^MELECH, ^bIy^n3, aift qf the 
king ; from jna nathan, tpgivet ana *^0 melech, 
a Mng* An officer or^eoniiob of Manaageb king 
of Judab. 2 Kings^jiicin. If. He had tbe care 
of the chariots consecrated to tbe sun. 

[NATION, all the inhabitants of a particular 
country, Deut. ir. 34. a country or kingdom, 
£xod. xxxiv. 10. Rev. vii. 0. countrymen, na- 
tives of the same stock, Acts xxvi. 4. tbe father, 
head, and original of a people, Gen. xxv. 23. 
tbe Heathen or Gentiles, Isaiah, Iv. 5. Vide 
Heathen.] 

NATURE. In Scripture tbe word nature 
expresses the course of things established in 
the world. So a crime is said to be against 
natUKCi because it is contrary to what is es- 
tablished by the Creator, Rom. i.26. Judg. xix. 
24. Obsecro ne seelus hoc contra naiuram ope- 
remini in virum^ And St. Paul says, to ingraft 
a good olive-tree into a wild olive, is contrary 
to nature^ Rom. xi. 24. the customary order of 
nature is thereby in some measure inverted. 

Nature is also put for natural descent, Gal. ii. 
15. “We who are Jews by nature, by birth, and 
not Gentiles.” And Eph. ii. 3. “ We were by na- 
ture the children of wrath.” 

Nature also denotes common sense, natural 
instinct. “ Doth not even nature itself teach you, 
that if a man have long hair, it is a shame to 
him?” 1 Cor. xi. 14. 

Tbe nature of animals is that whereby they 
are distinguished from other creatures, and from 
one another. Every nature of beasts, birds, 
serpents, and other animals, has been tamed 
ana subdued by human nature, James iii. 7. 

St. Peter informs us, that Jesus Christ has 
made us partaken of a divine nature; he has 
merited for us the character of children of God, 
and grace to practice godliness, &c. like our 
father who is in heaven. Comp. 1 John, iii. 1. 

[NATURAL HISTORY, and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY of the sacred Scriptures, are 
seldom thought of so much consequence as they 
really are. If “ an undevout Astronomer is 
mad,’' as Dr. Young says, so is an undevout 
Naturalist ; nay, perhaps, the most devout of 
pious persons Imve been the greatest adepts 
in the study of nature: witness the Psalmist, 
“ When 1 consider tbe heavens, tbe works of 
tbv hngers, the stars, tbe sun, moon, S&c. Lord, 
what is man, that thou visitest him !” &c. We 
see tbe same disposition in the sagaoiotis Solo- 

mon I nod many allnskm of our L^ are utter<« 

1, .Uhm., ^I.u.0, wM, 


iuf% tittd miure*9tcarks» Let the truly honour** 
•ble Robert Boyle, let Ray, Derham, <tc. in 
modem ages, stand as examples of the connec- 
tion between piety, and true philosophy. 

But there is another view in which Natural 
Philosophy, for instance, illustrates Senpture ; 
— tbe history of tbe Creation in Genesis is best 
understood by those who are best acquainted 
with the discoveries of science ; the order of 
operation, tbe dependances, the consequences, 
the attachments and connections of the various 
successions of parts, the mutualities of the 
whole, are not only perfectly agreeable to mo- 
dern discoveries, but modern discoveries furnish 
many reasons, formerly unknown, for that very 
order, which is presented in holy writ: insomuch 
that those objections which heretofore were 
thought embarrassing are now convertedilnto 
corroborations of the accuracy of the inspired 
historian. 

Moses appears also in tbe character of a na- 
turalist, in his distinctions of food, and his 
classification of animals. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that one of the causes of such 
distinctions was, the nature, and properties of 
animals. It is very likely, that transgression 
of this principle was the loss of permanent health 
in Adam ; tliat tbe forbidden fruit was dele- 
terious ; BO that, when man fed on vegetable 
productions, fruits, &c. as in Paradise, yet one, 
was unclean to him, by reason, not only of Di- 
vine appointment, but of its own malignant na- 
ture ; as when mankind fed on animals, some 
were unclean as food, by reason, not only of 
Divine appointment, but of their own ferocious 
nature. An acquaintance with the principles 
of natural history must have been, therefore, of 
considerable importance ; and we find some of 
a very general nature in Moses, whose classifi ca- 
tion of certain kinds of creatures, and whose 
rules for determining the fitnesses of others, ap- 
pear to be tbe result of, or at least, to ootuciae 
remarkably with, the elements of natural sci- 
ence. Bnt, it should be recollected, that Moses 
>vrote for a certain part of the earth, for a certain 

I >eop1e, a people fixed in a determinate situation ; 
le therefore did not want those extensive systems 
which embrace the whole world ; the Lumisan 
system, as at present received, would have 
been inapplicable to his purposes ; nevertheless 
tbe leading distinctions of it as found to nature, 
are found also in Moses, and he classes his 
beasts, his birds, his fishes, and hk linsects, by 
parts, which at that time, and in that country, 
were more correct, and oertaialy were loiter 
known, among the peopiei than the Inhabtfanta 
of northern dimates iiia)rt suppflse.s See the 
SvsTBM aF^NATimAi.HwTOEx,afrlafge.J 
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niAOlIt liwMMM M JWaAtaH, n MeoHor of 

IfA'Tl^ 1f«wi. tho Ondc tranhrtor of 
IBcdoMufkSM VMuit iMme for nmtL Nun 
fioi tcnit potieriigf durahU and elemol; mm 
Yt wm : Mot, beaui^ ; from me naah : 

odHirvfiM, babiMhn; from ms iiaoaA. [Wo 
read abo, in iho LXX. of Joahna the ton of 
JVoot, k i laad of aon of iVaii ; which aeems to 
ncwg^thal the Hebrew copies used by them 
ht3 this ▼sriatiQto*! 

[NAVIGATION, as an art, was probably first 
tani^ by God to Noah, wlmn be directed the 
bairaing of the ark ; and this first ^eat con- 
stmotion of a marine ressel, mankind were em- 
boldened to imitate, by oonstmctrng others, 
some of which may not only vie with, but ex- 
ceed in dimensions, even tnat comprehensive 
•trveture whidi sav^ mankind. 

N^avigOim was little cultivated among the 
Hebrews, tin the days of their kings ; Solomou 
had a bnt he had not sailors equal to 

the manaMroent of it; no doubt, from their 
want of bahin Moses mentions nothing of 
Mavi^ation, and David it should seem rather 
acquired his great wealth by land commerce, 
than by sea-voyages. It is not easy to say 
what assistance the wisdom of Solomon con- 
tributed to his fieet and ofi^cers, on the mighty 
ocean. Perhaps his extensive knowledge of 
natural things, first suggested the plan of these 
voyages. We know mat Jndaea bad ports on 
the Mediterranean, as Joppa, Stc. but probably 
the coast during the days of the Judges was in 
the hands of the Philistines, to the exclusion of 
Hebrew mariners; (Tyre and Sidon, we know, 
were not under the authority of the Jewish 
princes,) and this accounts for the means by 
which me Philistines, on so narrow a slip of 
land, could become powerful, and could occa- 
sionally fumish immense armies, because they 
were me to receive reinforcements by sea. In 
later om the Greeks and Romans invaded 
Syria m sea, and the intercourse between Ju- 
dea and Rome was direct: as we learn fium 
fbe voyage of St. Paul, Ac. Comp, Joppa. 

There were also many boats, and lesser ves- 
sels employed in namgcUing the lakes, or seas, 
as the Hebrews called them, which arc in the 
Holy Land ; and there must have been some 
embarkations on the Jordan, as at its ferries^ &c, 
but the whole of diese were trifling ; and it ap- 
pears fbkt tboogh Providence taurtt naviga^ 
Hok to mankino, yet it was not the design of 
Provid enc e that the chosen people, ana the 
depositaries of the Meesiah. simtiid bare been 
other than a aattiedL a local nadon, attadied to 
one cMmtt^ to which country, and even to 
Vcit. n PAmT XX. EdU. IT. 


Mtahi cr its toShto, MtojUto pritfleges mi# 
attfibifted in 'prCtolkecy, aifd divine hpnclMlnabt. 
Afid itis toakfkMo, fbat, thot^ JewsMto 
seeded in many natfotts, yet they m hot appear 
tohaveprnctisednmritimebCcupaVions} aUhoagh 
they were dosefy allM jto diose wbh were fhaS 
engaged, and cemmer^, 

cr The iSfrf oBservances, the die* 

tinctions of meats, *lkc, ifdro ihipeditosnti to 
Jewish ssilors, ahd prevented thm altaitttoent 
of anyj^at skill hk noelaaltea,] 

NaSSaREAN, NaJjsiptttoc, ken/, foom "hn nal* 
cor, to keen, to JIatriih, See NasarttS. 

NAZARETH, frUtJ, Na&i/Mr>paardfS(, orjfok- 
rishing ; f roacH/led, or seporofed, or erownod* 
When written with R it is Interpret^ tk$ keeper, 
or flowering ; otherwise, the itaff^ or 
NAZARETH, a little town of Zebdini, in 
lower Galilee, west of Tabor, and eaat df Ptde*- 
mais. Ensebius places it fifteen miles firoto 

a o east. Celebrated for having been the 
leiice of Jesus Christ, for the first thirty- 
three years of ]^is life, Luke ii. 51. Here our 
Saviour became incarnate, here he lived in obe- 
dience to Joseph and Mary, and hence he rereit- 
cd the name of Nazarene, After he bad l^gnn 
his mission, he preached here sometimes, in the 
synagogue, Luke iv. Id. But because bis coun- 
trymen bad DO foith in him, and were otfbnded 
at the meanness of his origin, he did not many 
miracles there, nor would he dwell therein. 
Matth. xiii. 64, 68. He fixed bis habitation 
at Capernaum for the latter part of his lifo, 
Matt. IV. Id. Naxateth is ^tuated oil high 
ground, having on one side a precipice, from 
whence the J^axaredm one day attempltd 
to throw down onr Saviour, because he ^ 
braided them with their unbelief, Luke iv. Ito* 
Epiphanius sayp, that in bis time Nikxaretk 
was only a village, and that to the reign of 
Constantine it was inhabited by Jews alone, 
exclusive of Christians. AdamnatiUs, a writer 
of the seventh century, says, that in his time 
there were two great churches at Naxaretk, 
one in the midst of the city, built on two arches, 
in the place Where our l^vionr’t house bad 
stood. Under the two arches now mentioned, 
was a very fine fountain, which furnished wkter 
to the whole city. The second church of iVereo- 
reth was built in the place where the hovof 
stood, wherein the angel Gabriel appeared to 
the Virgin Mary. Vifiibrode, hi the emtb ceh- 
tnry, speaking of the same diutch of NemotHk^ 
says, Uie Christians were often obliged to re- 
deem it with tnotiey ftotn the Pegaas, who 
dtherwise tbrealened td demolish it. Phocas in 
the twelfth century skys, ibm aS •ooh as one 
enters Naxarethp Otoe nods the chtihrii of St. 

2 F Gabriel, 
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Gubricit nndar which it a little vault, wherein ie 
the fountain near which die an^l tainted 
Mary. It may be here obterved, that the Ori- 
entait thought the angel first spoke to Mary 
near a fountain, and afterwards in her own 
bouse* Phocas 'adds, that in the same city is a 
very handsome church, heretofore the house of 
St. Joseph. The church of Nazareth^ or of the 
Incarnation, is still in being. 

Now all this will by no means agree with the 
famous translation of the bouse of the Virgin 
J^ary; which in 1291, is pretended to have 
been removed by the assistance of angels, from 
Nazareth into Dalmatia; whence it was carried 
four years after^ beyond the guluh of Venice, 
into the diocese of Kecanati, in toe borders of 
Ancona, and set on the land of a lady named 
Lauretta ; whence the church that was founded 
there, obtained the name of our Lady of Lau- 
retta, But the situation of this holy house being 
in a wood, to which it was dangerous to resort, 
because of robbers, it was a third time trans- 
ported to the distance of half a league up a bill ; 
and once more it was carried from thence to 
the place where it stands at present. It is very 
probable, that all these different translations 
were no other than so many different buildings, 
constructed on the model of the church of 
Nazareth ; just as in several places churches 
have been built, on the model of that of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

[^Nazareth is about eight leagues from Acre, 
It IS situated at the foot of a mountain, and is 
surrounded on all sides by bills and mountains, 
leaving a little valley between them full of 
thistles and pebbles. This town is inhabited 
only by a few Religious of the Holy Land, and 
by some poor Christians in their service, or 
dependent on them. The place is shewn where 
stood the house of the Holy Virgin ; but the 
house itself, say the Catholics, is at Loretto. 
Both Turks and Christians have a great vene- 
ration for the sacred precincts, and pray to the 
Virgin. The place where the synagogue stood 
wherein our saviour preached, is shewn. Such 
is D’Arvieux’s account : The following is from 
Volney. 

Nazareth, so celebrated in the history of 
Christianity, is an inconsiderable village, one 
third of whose inhabitants are Mahometans, 
and the remaining two-thirds Greek Catholics. 
The Fathers of the Holy Land, who are depend- 
ant on the great convent of Jerusalem, have an 
hospiiium and a church here. They are usually 
^ farmers of the country. In the time of 
I)aber they were obliged to make a present to 
e^ry wife he married, and he took great care 
to marry almost every week. 


[Our latest traveller who deter&eg NkMorefh, 
Or. £« D. Clarke, approacbii^ il Irom Acre, 
mentions the village of Sephoory, tn winch is 
shewn the house of St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin Mary, five miles from Nazareth. He 
observes — the fountain near Nazareth, called 
the " Virgin Mary's fountain;" — the great 
church, or convent, at that time the refuge^ of 
wretches afilicted with the plague, hoping for ^ 
recovery from the sanctity of toe place Jo- 
seph’s toorkshop, converted into a cnapel the 
synagogue, wherein Jesus is said to have preach- 
ed, now a church ; — the precipice, whence the 
inhabitants would have thrown our Lord ; con* 
cerning which the words of the Evangelist, 
are remarkably explicit ; and it is, probably, the 
precise spot alluded to in the text of St. Luke’s 
gospel — a stone, that is said to have served os 
a table to Christ and his disciples, is an object 
of worship to the superstitious of Galilee. The 
people were under tne severest oppression.! 

NAZARITES, separated, or 

crowned; from "VT3 nazir, or "iri nazar, a flower, 
or hud, 

NAZARITE, or Nazarean, may signify, 

1. Au inhabitant of Nazareth; or a native 
of that city. 

2. This uame was given to Jesus Christ and 
his disciples; commonly, in a sense of derision 
and contempt, especially by writers against 
Christianity. 

3. A sect of heretic (Christians) called 
Nazareans, 

4. A Nazarite, a man under a vow, to ob- 
serve the rules of Nazariteship ; whether for 
his whole life, as Sampson, and John the 
Baptist ; or for a time, as those in Numbers vi, 
18,19,20. Amos ii. 11, 12. 

5. Nazarite, in some passages of Scripture 
denotes a man of distinction and dignity in the 
court of a prince. 

The name of Nazar enehelongs to Jesus Christ, 
not only because of his having lived the greater 
part of his life at Nazareth, and because that 

E lace was considered as liis country, bnt also 
ecause the prophets had foretold, that " be 
should be called a Nazarene," Mattb. ii. 23* 
We find no particular place in the prophets, ex- 
pressly affirming, that the Messiah should be 
called a Nazarene ; and St. Matthew only men- 
tions the prophets in general. Perhaps, he 
would infer that the consecration of Nazgrites, 
and their great purity, was a type and prophecy 
referring to our Saviour; Numb. vi. 16, 19. or, 
that the name Nazir or Nazarite, given to the 
patriarch Jooepl^ had some reference to Jeeue 
Christ, Geo. xlix. 26. Deut. xxxiii. 16. Jerom 
was of o{Hnk>D, that St. Matthew alludes to 

Isaiaii 
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iMdili xi. 1. Iz. 2L ^ There ehell come forth e 
rod eat of the stem of Jewe« and a branck (Heb. 
Neetfi) shall mw oat of his roots. Tbisd^eA 
or Nezer, and this rod, ate certainly intended 
to denote Jesus Christ, by the general consent 
of the fathers and interpreters. [Cr, powibly, 
in a minre general sense, ** He sfatul be vilihed, 
despised, ni^lected,*’ as erery thing was, that 
came fVom Iwareih ; and this might be a kind 
^ prophetic prorerb.] 

Nazarean heretics, were Christians converted 
from Jndaism, whose chief error consisted in 
defendii^ the necessity or expediency of the 
works ofthe law, and who obstinately adhered 
to the practice of Jewish ceremonies. The 
name otNazarenes at first had nothing odious 
in it ; and was often given to Christians. The 
Fathers frequently mention the Gospel of the 
Neutareneif (t. e. of St. Matthew.) Some of 
them were in being in the time of Jerom, who 
does not reproach them with any error. They 
were zealous observers of the law of Moses, but 
held the traditions of the Pharisees in contempt. 

[It may reasonably be doubted, whether these 
Nazareans were heretics : it is more probable, 
that they were descendants of the original Jew- 
ish Christians, and, as Jews, were too harshly 
treated by (those who should have been) their 
Gentile brethren. They must have been well 
known to Jerom, who lived long in Judea; be 
thus describes them, in several places. Men- 
tioning Hebrews believing in Christ, he says, 
they were anathematized for their rigid adhe- 
rence to the ceremonies of the Jewish law, 
which they mingled with the Gospel of Christ : 
Propter hoc solum a patribus anathematizati 
sunt, quod legis cceremonias Christi evangelio 
miscuerunt, ( Comment, on Isaiah, J — They 
so receive Christ, that they discard not the 
rites of the ancient law,” 

He also describes the Nazarenes as persons 
<< who believed in Christ the Son of God, born 
of the Virgin Mary, in whom the orthodox be- 
lieve : — but, were, nevertheless, so bigotted to 
the Mosaic law, that they were rather to be con- 
eidered as a Jewish sect, than a Christian. 

To this day,’* says Jerom, a heresy pre- 
vails among the Jews in all the synagogues of 
the East, wnich is called that of . . , tn^e Naza- 
renes . • • who from a desire of being Jews and 
Christians, both at once, are neither Jews nor 
Christians.” Eput* ad Agustinum, de dissidio 
Petri et PauU^ 

Nazarite, under the ancient law, denotes a 
man or woman, engaged by vow to abstain 
from wine and all intoxicating liquors, to let 
their hair grow, not to enter any house pollated 
by having a dead corpse in it, nor to be ptesent 


at any fbneral. If by accident any one should 
have died in their presence, they re-commenced 
the whole of their consecration and Nazarite^ 
sk^, iW vow generally lasted eight days, 
sometimes a months, and sometimes during their 
whole lives. When the time of Nazanteskip 
was expired, the priest brought the person to 
the door of the temple, who there ofiered to the 
Lord a he-lamb for rbumt-ofiTerhig, ashe-lamb 
for an expiatory sacrifice, and a ram fora peace- 
ofiTering. They ofiTered likewise loaves and 
cakes, with wine for libations. After all was 
sacrificed and offered, the priest, or some other, 
shaved the head of the Nazarite at the door of 
the tabernacle, and burnt his hair on the fire of 
the altar. Then the priest put into the hands 
of the Nazarite the shoulder of the ram roasted, 
with a loaf and a cake, which the Nazarite re- 
turning into the hands of the priest, he offered 
them to the Lord, lifting them up in the pre- 
sence of the Nazarite, And from this time he 
might again drink wine, his Nazariteship being 
accompRshed. 

Perpetual Nazarites, as Sampson and John 
the Baptist, were consecrated to their Nazarite^ 
ship by their parents, and continued all their 
lives in this state, without drinking wine, or 
cutting their hair. 

Those who made a vow of Nazariteship out 
of Palestine, and could not come to the temple 
when their vow was expired, contented them- 
selves with observing tlie abstinence required 
by the law, and cutting off their hair in the 
place where they were ; the offerings and sacri- 
fices prescribed by Moses, to be offered at the 
temple, by themselves, or by others for them, 
they deferred, till a convenient opportunity. 
Hence, St. Paul being at Corinth, having made 
the vow of a Nazarite, he bad bis hair cut off 
at Cenchrea, a port of Corinth ; but deferred the 
complete fulfilment of his vow, till be came to 
Jerusalem. Actsxviii. IS. 

When a person found he was not in condition 
to make a vow of Nazariteship, or had not 
leisure fully to perform it ; he contented himself 
by contributing to the ex pence of the sacri- 
fices and offerings of those who bad made, and 
were fulfilling, this vow ; by this means be 
became a partaker in such Nazariteship, Jose- 
phus, magnifying the zeal and devotion of Herod 
Agrippa, says, that king caused several Nator 
rites to be shaven. Maimonides says, that be 
who would partake in the Nazariteship et ano- 
ther, went to the temple, and said to tne priest, 
** In such a time such an one will fioMli bis 
Nazariteship; 1 intend to defray the charge 
attending the shaving off kfis hair, either inpart, 
or in the whole.^’ When Bt Paul came to Jeru- 
2 F 2 saleiPi 
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58. Am 93, 94U St# 

wijtk Qjsiwi; br^tlii^p, to qpipttbo 

of tiM tjopyjerted Jpwj, hp sbouM. 
^te lotpr pppioup,, vhq had itows of 

N(^zgnteAkip^ pud ooptnbutp to thpir <:bar^ 
pnd ^rpmopiea; by, wpiph the people woidd 
thot lie did not, diarogard the lair, aa 
they hod beep led. to popppeeu 
Napfmte^ expreasep a ipan of great digoi^, 
— ffthe pa^rch Joeepb w ealled a Namrite 
^moHjjf, hi$ brethren ; xlix. 93. "Samite 
ip thie eenpe ie rariouely upderatood* Some 
tbioh it sigoifies qoe frhe ia eipwped, chosen, 
aeparated, distipgaished : S ester in Hebrew sig- 
Bifies. a crown. ^ The LXX* translate, a chitf^ 
or. Atm tAot tV honouredf We think that 
Sazir was. a naipe of dignity, in the courts of 
east^n pripces. In the court of Persia, the 
Sezif is superintendant-^nenal of the king*s 
household, the chief officer of the crown ; 
the high steward of his family, treasures, and 
rerenues. Chardin, OovernplenJt of the Per^ 
none, ch. 5. In this sense Joseph was Netir of 
the house of Pharaoh. It is verv like what the 
ancient Persians called the King'eJEyei, Moses 
also gives to Joseph the title of Nazir, apeak- 
i^ of the tribes of his two spns Ephraim and 
l^nasseh. Deut xxxiii. 16. 

NEA^ Nfia, or Noa, a city of Zebulun, 
Josh. xix« 1 suspect it to be the Neve, 
mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, thirty- 
six miles from Capitolias ; but I must own, tne 
manner of writing Noah or Neah is not very 
favourable to this conjecture. See Reland, tom, 
ii. p. 909. 

[Some think this denotes wanderings ; and 
was so called because it was built by wandering 
cxt/es,l 

NEAPOLIS, NmVoXici nem city; from v^a, 
new, fresh, and TroXiCf a ettn. Vide Shjschem. 

NEAPOLIS, now called ISapcii, Acts xvi. 11. 
a city of Macedonia, whither St. Paul came from 
the isle of Samothracia. From NeapoUs he 
went tp Philippi. Napoli is near the borders 
of Thrace. 

[The name afterward^ given to the ancient 
Sichem$ as we are infcamed by Jerom in his 
Hebrew Queetions,"} 

NEARIAHt Nc^io# chUd^ or effusion, 
or watch of tAc Lord; troip noAar, Kara, aqd 
Aur. See fitsAJi^eu The dfth.son of Shecbeni- 
ah. One of those whp> at the head, of five 
hppdred men of the tribe of SimeoP* attacked 
the remnant of the Amalekites ip^ Mount Seir, 
dptoded them, and dwelt in. their cpuptry, 

1 iii. 2^ iv. 42. The tipm of thia ex- 

pedp^ is not known. 

f2% thtil fruQtifiesi frpmJJV nubt 
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^^bnrwise, tApt foreteh^ or thaispmik; teom 
. iqa mho, Nehem. a. 19« 

NJBBAJQTH, mOfl, wards,, ox frepMcs; 
from H23 nabia: or /hsite; frminiW^Ueimik. 
First son of Uhmad, and gcandoon of Abraham 
and Hagar. Father ofibe SabtsiAean AfmAMm. 
See Nabathxans. 

IIEBAitfLAT, o^, that fmctifies, ca tkal 
prophecies in secret, or ta a riddle ; from mnA, 
and niba, and DiV /«r, to hide, to wrap A 
eity^f Benjamin, Nsbem. xi» ^ 

nhis name may be so divided as to signify, 

the bahitation in the secret place Drtfvacy.1 

NEBAT. 035, that beholds. 

NEBAT, or Nabath, of Ephraim, of the race 
of Joshua, and father of Jeroboam, the first king 
of the ten tribes. 1 Kings, xi. The author 
of the Hebrew questions on the books of Kings, 
says, that Nebat was the same as Shimei, wW 
cursed David, 2 Sam. xvi. 6, &c. but, Shissiei^ 
was of the family of Saul, consequently of Benja-^ 
min, not of Ephraim. 

NEBO, 05, that speaks, propheoieSf or JructU 
fes. [Vide itfra. Nos. II. and IV. Addl 

I. ^BO, or Nabo, a city of Reuben, Numb. 
XXX ji. 38. Being in the neignbonrhood of Moab, 
the Moabites seized it, ana in the time of Jere- 
miah they held it, Jer. xlviii, 1, 

II. Nbbo, a city of Judah, Erxa ii. 29. x« 43. 
Neh. vii. Probably the viil^ Nabam, 
eight miles from Hebron, south, which was fpr- 
saJren in the time of Eusebius and Jerom. ^or 
distinction, it is called << the other Nebo.*^ jSeb. 

vii. 33. The Arabic root of this word denotes 
high, eminent: and as the mountain of this 
name is described as beiug very high, it is im- 
posed that the true import of the appellation 
expresses height, or elevation : ** Hign-town.”3 

IIL Nbjso, a mountain beyond Jordan, where 
Moses died. Deut. xxxii. 49. fxxxiv. 1. Isaiah 
xlvi. L very high: and so cafled by Josephus, 
4ntiq, lib. iv. cqp^ 7. Its height was taken by 
the celebrated Harenberg, Bibiioth, Mrem, clems 

viii. p. 853. cpmpi. Hackman's Dtss. otf. p. 4. and 
Hiss. Jpb. Quistorpb, Bostpck, 1657. Probably 
adjacent to the banks of Jordan, over against 
Jpricho.l 

IV. Kebo, nil jUlol of the BabyloniaAM. ** Bel 
boweth downf^^N^ stoopeth/’ says Isaiah, xlvi. 
1, The word* opmipg from a root that 
signifies to pro|i|ii^f may stand for aii< osads. 
There is some pxdii|(bility, that Bel and Nebo 
are the same aeity, and that Isaiah has used 
these as syuonyimous terms* Bel was, the ocade 
of the fobyloubms. Nebo or Sttbo is found in 
composition of the names of aeversL princes of 
Babylon; Ba.Nabonasm^ ifobopolassar^fNebU’-* 
cheAsm^rs Nabkxardath Sabtmdmih ^ 

JuX.At 
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UpC« intlMi oC Ncft# md 

^^mywh Tht duddMiM womipfiiodl « god 

e»iM Odbemi, Fuff Daqoit^ VuAtamsMTMi No, 

CXXV.MdPl^TBIl, 

< {TJie fbllovii^ durifotioii and cbaraater of 
the Chaldean deity Nebo^ k fhMO Nerberg** 
Leaaidmmof tlK Syriac langnagisaa found in foe 
booka ef foe dkcipka of John lh« Baptiat, p. 96, 
Nbbv, Meb. CU, from foe Sj^rtac ICD, nedi^ 
vtaed^ he fereteld, Thia Ortenial idol, a deity 
of the Cbaldeene, wae foe name m Mercury. 
Merturims in Latin impoi^ Nuntmt^ an inter- 
preter; and NebUf by foe Syro-Chiddeani, in 
called “tke wiee eeribe.** It in remarkable, 
that throuffbout aadouity, and even in later 
dayivin China, foe cnaracter of one of their 
deities is that of a young man studionB of let» 
ters and books.*’ Comp. Heb. Ndbt, iW6to, kc. 
If this be correct, it should seem that foe 
kings into whns^ names that of thia deity enter- 
ed, were men who prided themselves on the lett* 
dom of their conduct, foetr opinions, or judg- 
ments ; or, on the policy and favourable issue 
of foeir negotistions. Perhaps, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar boasts, is not this great Babylon, 
wkick / hone built be might refer to his per- 
fona/ share in forming the plan of the city, kc, 
Mperintendiag the execution, and cotiipleting 
it, &c. His anxiety about foe import of his 
dreams, bis foar lest the opportunity of wbieh 
be was forewarned, tbould slip, nor less tbe pri- 
vation of bis intdiect, strongly mark a prince 
who possessed, and had exerted, great powers 
of mind, great political wisdom. He was cer- 
tainly a man of learning, as well as valour; 
and probably had received all the advantages of 
tbe Chaldean collegiate instituCions.1 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR, mtnm tears and 
ffroans jud^ewt ; from rm bac^, to weep, 
and pi dsu^ fntfyment : ofoerwise, trouble, or 
sorrow {^judgment ; from nr tsar, anguish, pi 
dan, jud^ent. This word is foreign from toe 
Hebrew : and indudss the nainc of the Baby- 
leniaii god Nsd>o, or Neho: It may possibly, 
signify a treaeure dt^ended by Nebo, 

I. Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
NAJiuoHODOifosoRrfoc. king of Assyria, ofoerwise 
called Sacsduckimu, began to reign at Nineveh, 
A 0 M. d835i ante A* fi. €69. In tbe twelfth 
year of hia rsfgn, in aset battis be overcame 
Arpfaaxad, kiim of the Medes, in foe phiios of 
Raipui. Nskne/ iodnetzar sent to Cilicia, Dmona*- 
cus. Mount LUnittus, Phmnicia, Judma, and foe 
other nations ndysiaiog, and even to Ethiopia, 
to retire fosaz to acknowledge hsm, ana to 
aubuMi to fain empire. But these people sent 
b^ ino amhassadom with diadam, and slighted 
bis menaces. Nebm&suhezzar^ enraged, swore 


by his ihront» that he would be revenged ; and 
in foe foirteenfo year of bis reign he assembled 
bit chief oflicers* and ncf]uaittlM them with hie 
rseeittlioni of bringkig foe whole earth under 
bieguvmment. He appointed Holofomesltie 
genenilisaimo, gave him military instrnetioDS, 
pul large sums ef moa^ into hia bands, and 
sent hmi with a powermi army to reduce all 
foose nations^ Stw Holopbrnbs. Nehuehad* 
nezjtar, otherwise Saoednekinue, had Sara-- 
eus or Chynaladan for successor, A. M. 8856, 
ante A. D. 648. 

IL NBBucHADfiBaBsa, otherwise Nabopolae* 
sat, father of Nebmekadnextar tbe Great, so 
much celebrated in Scripture. Nabopoissssar 
was a Babylonian, and Saraeue, king of Assyria, 
appointed him chief of his army. He made 
a league with Aatyagea, ofoerwise called Aka» 
sMerus, who gave bis daughter Amyitis in mar- 
riage to Nebuckadnexxar, son of Nabopolaesar, 
Abasueniaand Nehopoiartar joiningtheir ibipces, 
revolted agmnat Saracut, king of Nineveh, be- 
sieged him in his capital, took Itin prisoner, and 
on tbe destruction of the Assyrian monarchy 
raised two kingdoms ; that of foe Medes, pos- 
sessed by Aatyagea, or Ahasnerus, and that of 
the Chaldeans, or of Babylon^ founded by 
Nahopolaesar, A. M. 8878, ante k. D. 6iWI. 
Nab^lasear died A. M. 3^, ante A. D. 606. 

Ill* Nebuchadnezzar, sou and successor of 
Ntsbopolassar, succeeded to the kingdom of 
Chaldea A. M. 8399, ante A. D* 606* Some 
time before, Nabopolassar had associated bim 
in the kingdom, and scot bim to recover Carche- 
misb, which had been wrested IVom him foar 
years before, by Neoho king of E;^pt. Nehm^ 
cha^zxar having been succewnil, marched 
aminst the ^vernor of Phoenicia, and Jehoia- 
cnim king of Judah, tributai^ to Neebo, king of 
Jeboiacbiin, and put him in 
chains, to carry bim captive to Babylon ; but 
afterwards he left bim in Judea, on condition of 
Ills paying a large tribute. He took away several 

C nt from Jerusalem ; amonjg otbers, Darnel, 
uiah, Mishael, and Azariab, all of foe royal 
family, whom the king of Babylon caused to be 
wefuily educated, in foe language and learn- 
ing of the Chaldieans, that tbey might be em- 
pJmd at court. 

Nabopolauar dying about the end of A. M. 
8899, Nebuchadneztar, who was then either in 
Efl^pl or in Judma, bsHtened to Babylon, leaving 
to n» generals the care of bringtug to Chaldees 
tbe captives taken in Syria, Jodma, Pheeuieia, 
and Egypt ; for according to Beneau^ be trad 
subdued all these cotintriet. Ho diatrihoted 
these captives into several colonies, and in the 
temple of Belue be depoeiled the snored vessds 

of 
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of the temple of Jerusalem, and other rich apoib. 

Jeboiachim, king of Judah, continued three 
years in fealty to king Nebuchadnezzar, but 
then, being weary of paying tribute, be revolted. 
The kine m Cbafdeea sent troops of Chaldseans, 
Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, who harras- 
sed Jiidcea, during three or four years; at last, 
Jehoiacbim was besieged and taken in Jerusa- 
lem, put to death, and bis body thrown to the 
birds of the air, according to the predictions of 
Jeremiah. See Jehoiachim. 

in the mean time, Nebuchadnezzar being at 
Babylon, in the second year of his reign, had a 
mysterious dream, in which be saw a statue 
composed of several metals, a head of gold, a 
breast of silver, belly and thighs of brass, legs 
of iron, and feet partly iron, and partly clay : a 
little stone rolling by its own impulse from a 
mountain, struck this statue, and broke it. This 
dream gave him great uneasiness; yet afterwards 
he forgot it, and could not recover the least 
notion of it. He ordered all his diviners and 
interpreters of dreams into his presence, but 
none could tell him his dream. Nebuchadnezzar ^ 
in wrath, ordered them all to death, which was 
about to be put in execution, when Daniel was 
informed of the cause. He went immediately 
to the king, and desired him to respite the sen- 
tence a little, and be would endeavour to satisfy 
the king*s desire. God in the night revealed 
to him the king’s dream, and also the interpret 
tatioii, to this effect : 

Yourself, said Daniel, are represented by the 
golden head of the statue. After you will arise 
a kingdom inferior to your’s, represented by the 
breast of silver ; and after this another, still in- 
ferior, denoted by the belly and thighs of brass. 
After these three empires, (the Chaldtean, Per- 
iian^ and Greek) will arise a fourth, denoted by 
the legs of iron, (the Roman,) Under this last 
empire God will raise a new on^, of greater 
strength, power, and extent than all the others : 
(that of the Messiah ; represented by the little 
stone rolling from the mountain, and overthrow- 
ing the statue.) 

Then the king raised Daniel to great honour, 
set him over all the wise-men of Babylon, and 
gave him the government of that province ; at 
his request he granted to Shadracb, Mesbacb, 
and Abednego, the oversight of the works of 
the same province of Babylon, 

Jehoiakin, or Jechoniab, king of Judah, having 
revolted against Nebuchadnezzar, was besieged 
by him in Jerusalem, and forced to surrender, 
Nebuchadnezzar took him with bis chief officers, 
captive to Babylon, also, his mother, his wives, 
and the best workmen of Jerusalem, to the 
nuynher of ten thousand men. Among the cap- 


tives were Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, and 
Ezekiel the prophet. He took also all the ves- 
sels of gold which Solomon made for the tem- 
ple, and the king’s treasury : and set up* Matta- 
niah, Jeconiah’s uncle by the father’s tide, whom 
he named Zedekiah. 

Zedekiah continued faithful to Nehuchad- 
neztar nine years ; being then weary of subjec- 
tion, be rebelled, and confederated with the 
neighbouring princes. The king of Babylon 
came into Judeea, reduced* the chief places of 
the country, and besieged Jerusalem ; but Pha- 
raoh Hopbra, or Vaphres, coming out of Egypt 
to assist Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar went to 
meet him, overcame him in battle, and forced 
him to retire to his own country. This done, 
he resumed the siege of Jerusalem, and was 
three hundred and ninety days before the place, 
But in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, A. M. 
3419, ant, A. D. 588, the city was taken. Zede- 
kiah attempted to escape, but was seized and 
brought to Nebuchadnezzar, who was then at 
Riblab in Syria. The king of Babylon con- 
demned him to die, caused bis children to be 
put to death in his presence, and then bored 
out bis eyes, loaded him with chains, and sent 
him to Babylon. 

Three years after the Jewish war, Nebuchad» 
nezzar besie^d Tyre, which siege lasted thir- 
teen years. But during this interval, be attack- 
ed the Sidonians, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Idumeeans ; and these he treated much as he 
had done the Jews. Josephus says, these wars 
happened five years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, consequently A. M. 3421, ante A. D. 
583. Tyre was taken A. M. 2432, ante A. D. 
572. Ithobaal, the king, was put to death, and 
Baal succeeded him. The Lord to reward 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar, which had laiu 
so long before Tyre, assigned them Egypt 
and its spoils. Nebuchadnezzar found it an 
easy conquest, because the Egyptians were di- 
vided by civil wars among themselves ; he en- 
riched himself with booty, and returned in tri- 
umph to Babylon, with a vast number of cap- 
tives. 

Nebuchadnezzar, being at peace, applied him- 
self to the adorning, aggrandizing, and enrich- 
ing Babylon with, jthe most magnificent build- 
ings. He now unlliitook those t^ias ^rdens, 
supported by arch^, reckoned ai^iig the won- 
ders of the world. Several also have ascribed 
to him the walls of Babylon ; though many give 
the honour of that work to Semiramis. 

Al^ut this time Nebuchadnezzar had a dream 
of a great tree, loaded with fruit. Suddenly 
an angel descending from heaven, commanded 
that the tree shouia be cot down, and the bran- 
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€het> leaves, and firuit be scattered the trunk 

and the root should be preserved in the earth ; 
that it should be bound with chains of iron and 
brass, among the beasts of the field, for se« 
ven years* The king consulted all the diviners 
in the country, but none could explain his dream, 
until Daniel informed him, that this dream res- 
pected himself. You, says Daniel, are repre- 
sented by the great tree : "you are to be brought 
low, to be reduced to the condition of a brute, 
&c.but you shall afterwards be restored* 

A year after, as 'Nebuchadnezzar was walkiiv 
on his palace at Babylon, he began to say, ** u 
not this Babylon the Great, which 1 have built in 
the greatness of iiiy power, and in the brightness 
of mv glory T* Hardly had he pronounced the 
words, when he was struck by a distemper or dis- 
traction, which so perverted his imagination, 
that he thought himself to be metamorphosed 
into an ox ; and assumed the manners of that 
animal. After having been seven years in this 
state, God restored his understanding to him, 
and he recovered his royal dignity. 

Nebuchadnezzar's repentance was neither so- 
lid nor sincere. For the year of his restoration, 
he erected a golden statue, whose height was 
sixty .cubits, in the plain of Dura, in Babylon. 
Having appointed a day for the dedication of 
this statue, he assembled tbe principal officers 
of bis kingdom ; and published by a herald, 
that all should adore this image, at the sound 
of music, on penalty of being cast into a burn- 
ing fiery furnace. The three Jews, companions 
of Daniel, would not bend the knee to the image. 
Daniel probably was absent. Nebuchadnezzar 
commanded Shadrach, Mesbach, and Abedne- 
go to be called, and be asked them why they 
presumed to disobey his orders ? They replied, 
that they neither feared the fiauies, nor any 
other penalty ; that the God, whom, only, they 
would worship, knew how to preserve them ; 
but if he should not think fit to deliver them 
out of bis hands, nevertheless, they would obey 
tbe laws of God rather than men. 

Hearing this, the king caused them to be 
bound, and to be thrown into the furnace, which 
being vehemently heated, the flame consumed 
tbe men who cast them in ; but it spared Shad- 
racb, Mesbach, and Abednego. An angel of 
tbe Lord abated the fiames, so that the fire did 
not affi^t them. Nebuchadnezzar seeing this 
miracle, was much astonished, and said to his 
nobles, ** whence is it that I see four men walk- 
ing in tbe midst of the flames? and tbe fourth 
is like a son of God/’ Then, approaching tbe 
furnace, be called the three Hebrews, who came 
xiiit of tbe furnace in perfect health, to tbe great 
astonishment of tbe whole court. 


Nahuthadnastxar now gave glory to the Gdd 
of Shadrad), Mesbach, and AMnego, and be 
exalted the three Hebrews to great dignity in. 
the province of Babylon* Dan. iv. 1, 2, kc* 

Nehnehainazzaf died this year, A. M* 8442, 
anle A* D. 562, after having reigned forty-three 
years* Megasthenes, quoted by Eusebius, 
Pre^r* Hh. ix* cop. 41, says, that this prince 
having ascended to the top of his palace, was 
there seized with a fit of divine enthusiasm, and 
cried out, ** O Babylonians, 1 declare to you a 
misfortune, that neither our father Bel us, nor 
queen Baltis, have been able to prevent: a 
Persian mule shall one day come into this coun- 
try, who, supported by tbe power of vour gods, 
shall bring you into slavery. He shall be as- 
sisted ^ the Mede, the glory of the Ats 3 rriana 1” 
(This Persian mule is Cyrus, who was born of 
a mother that was a Mede, and a Persian father* 
Tbe Mede who assisted Cyrus was Cyaxares, or 
Darius the Mede*^ Nebuchadnezzar added, 

** Would to God this conqueror might perish in 
the depths of |be sea, or in some dismal wilder- 
ness where no human creature sets his foot, 
that we might not see tbe evils with which we 
are threatened ! And would to God that 1 my- 
self had bad a happier fate before this had 
come into my mind !” Saying this he dis- 
appeared. It is doubted whether these words 
** lie disappeared,” should denote his death, 
or his flight and retreat, which accompanied 
Ills supposed metamorphosis into an ox. 

Persian authors relate, that Lohorasb, tbe 
fourth king of Persia, of tbe dynasty of tbe 
Caiauides, who succeeded Kaikosroo, made 
great conquests in the eastern, and afterward 
lu the western parts, around his empire. He 
sent into Palestine one of bis generals called 
Rahamy suriiamed Balkhtalnassar^ the hap» 
piness of victory^ from which the Hebrews 
formed Nebuchadnezzar^ and the Greeks Ne» 
buchodonosar ; ^ whom all Syria was reduced 
to obedience* The king of Judah, of the race 
of Solomon, who then reigned at Jerusalem, re- 
fusing to submit, was attacked by Raham^ who 
took Jerusalem, sacked and destroyed it. 

Other historians give to Nebuchadnezzar the 
name of Gudarz, and say he was lieutenant- 
general to king Lohorasb ; who having spent 
Sie greater part of his life in the eastern ^ris 
of the empire, was almost unknown to the He* 
brews and tbe Arabians ; while OudarZf called 
also Rahatn, or Nebuchadnezzar^ acquired a 
very great reputation, though be was but the 
sulmltern or lieutenaot-geoeral of Lohorasb* s 
army* But all are agreed about hb great va- 
lour and martial expmits ; and malutain, that 
king Lohorasb was contemporary with the 
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pr(^h«t« Jferemiah^ pasiei, and Eadras. It 
woMjjd be URd^btedly very difficult to recon- 
cile ail thia with Scripture. 

Oir NEBVCHADitBSZAa’s METAMORPHOSIS. 

It may not be amiss to add a word here« cob- 
cerni^ the metamorphosis of this prince, which 
has ajGmrded cause for many opinions,. Ort§fen 
beliered the thing; to be impossible, and turned 
it into an allegory. Bodin thought NehuckadU 
nezzar was really changed into a bull, and did 
not only lose the shape and sentiments, but 
eren the soul of a man. Others maintain, that 
this change was only in his body and outward 
form, but not in his soul ; the king preserring 
his reason in the midst of his misfortune, like 
Apuieius changed into an ass ; and like those 
Italians mentioned by St. Austin, who having 
tasted some cheese given them by certain ma. 
gicians of the country, were change into beasts 
of burden, but aflter a time recovered their for- 
mer shape, and their former condition. Some 
Rabbins pretend, that the soul of Nebuchadnez^ 
zar quitted the body of that prince, and gave 
place for a time, to that of an ox, which commu- 
nicated its sentiments to him, and imparted to 
his body the same motions, the same taste, the 
same inclinations, as those of oxen. Others 
have acknowledged in Nebuchadnezzar only a 
Ticiated imagination, and in bis subjects a kind 
of fasciuaiion of the eyes, which made both be- 
lieve that Nebuchadnezzar was changed into an 
ox^ and bad the figure of one, though really 
there was no such thing. 

The most received opinion is, that by the ef- 
fect of divine power, Nebuchadnezzar fell into 
maniac melancboly, and in bis frenzy imagined 
that be was become an ox. As in the disease 
called Lycanthropy, a man is persuaded that 
he is changed into a wolf, a dog, a cat — [which 
only arises from bis distempered brain, and 
beated imagination ; since those about him per- 
ceive no such change in his outward figure ; 
but only in his inclinations and behaviour.] — 
so that be bowls and bites like a wolf, eats raw 
meat, runs into the fields, avoids human society, 
&c. So JVehncAadnezcar, imagining himself an 
ox, graced on herbs, butted as with horns, 
let his hair and nails grow, lowed, went naked, 
and imitated the actions of an ox. His people, 
astonished at such a chauge, bound bim, as 
madmen or ideots are bound ; but he fled into 
the fields, [park, or garden of bis palace] living 
thure naked, exposed to the dew heaven, and 
all other inclemencies of the weather, so that 
hk hair grew like the feathers of an e^le, and 
his nails hke the daws of a lion. Nothing more 
is required, to account for all that Scripture 


says of N^chadnezzar. Thera was tiothtng 
miracolous in this ; except the warning of this 
disteaiq»er, and Dan»er« pi^iction of it, its ap- 
pfoaefa and its cenclnsioa, jnst at file time mark- 
ed by the prophet. 

A qoesiion is moved concerning the duration 
of this disease. Some, as Theodoret, marntain, 
that the Persians distinguishing their years into 
two seasons, winter and summer, the seven 
years of Nebuchadnezzar must he reckoned in 
this manner, which will reduce it to three years 
and an half. Borotbsus, and the spurious Epi- 
phanius, affirm, that in truth God had condemn- 
ed Nebuchadnezzar to a sevten years’ habitation 
with the brutes, but that, at the instances of Da- 
niel, the seven years were reduced to seven 
months. The false Epiphanius adds, that as 
Daniel constantly foretold to the great men of 
Chaldees, that Nebuchadnezzar should again 
ascend the throne, and as the courtiers disbe- 
lieved and derided these predictions, in order to 
coiiviace them, be obtained of God by bis pray- 
ers that this time might be shortened. Others 
maintain, that this prince was changed into an 
ox only twenty-one months. They explain the 
seven « times” of Daniel, of seven times tne 
space of three months ; Tempus according to 
tnem being a quarter of a year, or three months. 
Peter Comestor makes it but seven months. 

But we seek no other interpreter for Daniel, 
than Daniel himself. It is certain, that this 
prophet by Tempue^ a time,” means a year. 
jE* to denote the space of three yearn and a 
hall, he says, Tempus d* tempera ^ dimidium 
temporis ; we find the same way of speaking in 
the Revelations, and in the same sense. 

NEBUCHADONOSAR, or Ne- 

buchadrezzar. Tearst or anguuh of genera-^ 
tion; from 7133 bacahf and nx tzar, as above, 
and -in dor, generation. 

NEBUSHASBAN, ptttnni, word, or provhe^ 
cy that expande: from HDJ prophecy, and av 
zub, to run out : otherwise, J^tte that epread,^ 
or run out ; from rtttnn thebuah, fruite^ and 
an zub, to expand : according to the Hebrew 
and Syriac, /rnifs of deliverance, 

NEBUSHASBAN, or Nabusbsbak, general 
of Nebuchadnezzar, went with Nebuzaradao to 
take Jer^miah outnif prison. Jer. xxxix. 13. 

NEBIJEAR-ADAN, pirni33,yrtti<i, or pro* 
phedes ^judgment: or winnowed, or mead ; 
from tan niba^ prophecy, and mton thebuah, 
fruits, and jn dun,, judgment, and rm zarah, to 
winnow. Uompoundeu of the word Nebo, ar 
Nabo, a deity of the Babylonii^ [JDorrf of the 
miendor of Nobu, file god of soieneef From ASf- 
bu, the Dei^ *n, contracted from Tir, splendor, 
and rm, adon, lord.] 

NEBUZAR-ADAN, 
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NEEUZAR-ADAN, or NABVCAitDAif, gene- 
ral of Nebuotiiidiirzaar’s artiiirs» and chief of- 
doer of bit houacliold. He conducted the siege 
of Jentanlem, and took the ci^, while Nebu- 
chadneczar was at Riblah in Syria. Haring 
plundered the city and the temple, he set them 
on ftre. Afterwards, he assembled the captives 
at Raroah, and siiflered Jeremiah and Baruch 
to go where they pleased ; according to the 
king's order, Jer. xxxix. 1 1 — 24. xl. 1 — 6. The 
otl»er captives he carried to Babylon, leaving 
Gedaliab to govern the miserable remains of 
Judah. Some have thought that Nebftzar^adan 
gave Jeremiah the arkoi the covenant, the gol- 
den candlestick, the tables of incense, and of 
sbew.bread, and that this prophet bid them in 
a cave of Mount Nebo, in the land of Moab. 
But this opinion is very uncertain. 

Four years after Jerusalem was taken, while 
NehuchadnezKar nas engaged at the siege of 
Tyre, Nehttzar-adan brought to Babylon seven 
hundred and ffirt}-6ve captives nioie. He af- 
terwanls marched against the Aminonites, wast- 
ed their country, and brought their king and 
princes captives to Babylon. Scripture makes 
no farther mention of liiiii. 

NECESSITY. This word is taken, not only 
for the need of several things, but also for per- 
plexity, trouble, or disquiet, whether we be af- 
flicted inwardly, or assaultetl by our enemies 
outwardly, or in difficulty, &c. It sometimes 
answers to the Hebrew word zura/i, anffugtia, 
and to mezvcaht coarctatio, Judg. xi. 7. Je- 
rom has often used ttecetaiiagf to express a 
thing that must be done immediately. But es- 
pecially in the Psalms neceggitates is put for 
anffvgli<B. Wisd. xvin. 21. it is said of Aaron, 
regtitit ircp^ ^ Jifiem iwpvguit neceggitati ; he 
caused the dreadful plague to cease, witli which 
God bad visited bis people, on occasion of the 
rebellion of Korah. Also chap. xix. 4. ducebat 
iilos digna necegsitas; the Egyptians were 
urged, as it were, into their calamity, by a kind 
of fatal neceuity, of which their hardness of 
heart rendered ifieiii worthy. 

St. Paul often speaks of the necessities of the 
taints, or of the uew converts, who were in a 
true and real |>overty. 

The word necessary does not always denote 
an absolute necessity^ but a necessity of decen- 
cy* or of duty, or merely aoinetbing useful and 
advantageous. So Matt, xviii. 7. ^ It must 
needs be that offences come God suffers them 
to come* and makes them subservient to bis 
glory. And Tob. xii. 3. It was necessaryt it 
was expedient, that you should be proved by 
temptatioa. And Luke xiv. IS, ** 1 have bought 
a place of ground, and I most needs go and 
VoL. 11. Pait XX Fdit. IK 


it ;** it it convenient that I m to ate if. [Wo 
oflen one the word must in English in the sim 
tense; Imnstde suck a thing — t* e. it is fit aid 
proper I should do it .3 
NECHG, lame, or who was beaten. 

K rhe deformity of person implied in the ap- 
afion lame, might be thought aomewhat 
rudely applied to a king : it is, however, cer- 
tain, that the famous Tamerlane was properlv 
called Ttmtrr lenk, t. e. lame Timur; and both 
the Arabic and the Egyptian agree in asaigning 
the import of this name to Necho : it aboald 
seem, nevertheless, that he must have had some 
other cognomen, by which to be distingutsbed, 
— even though he were lame from bit birth : 
but of that wc are ignorant.] 

NECHO, or Nechao, king of Egypt. This 
rince carried bis arms to the Etiphrates, where 
e conquered the city of Carchemish. He is 
known not only in Scripture, but hy Herodotus, 
who says that Necho was son of Psammetichus* 
king of Egypt, and having succeeded him in the 
kingdom, he raised great armies, and sent out 
great fleets, as gell on the Mediterranean sea as 
the Red sea ; that he fought the Syrians near 
the city of Migdol, obtained tbe victory, and 
took the city Cadytis. The learned are not 
agreed about this city Cadytis, Some think it 
to be Cades in Arabia Petrma ; others Jerust* 
lem, called Cadvta or Cadytis, t. e. the Holy 
City, because of its temple. Others say, it is 
the city Cedes in Galilee, of Naplitali. See Ca- 
dytis and Migdol. 2 Chr. xxv. 2 Kings xxiii. 

Josiab, king of Judah, being a tributary to 
the king of Babylon, opposed Necho, who said 
to him, ** B hat have 1 to do with thee, king 
of Judah? The Lord has commanded me to 
make war against another people." It is thought 
that Necho bad received an admonition from 
Jeremiah, to march gainst Carchemish. [Or, 
this might be this l^yptian's manner of ex- 
presstiig his being commissioned by Provi- 
deiice.J Josiab would not bear the remon- 
strances of Necho, but gave him battle at Me- 

J riddo, where he received the wound of which 
le died. Tbe people of Jerusalem set up Jeho- 
ahaz or Joacbaz, for king of Judah, and Neeko 
passed forwards, without making any long stay 
in Judaea. 

But on bis return, be baited at Riblah in 8,. 
ria ; and sending for Jehoabaz king of the Jews, 
be deposed him, loaded him with chains, and 
sent him into Egypt, Then oomiog to Jeniaa* 
lem, be set up Eliakim or Jeboiakim in hia 
place, and exacted tbe payment of one bqndred 
talents of silver, and one talent of gqld. Jere- 
miah, xlei. 2, acquaints na, that Cnr^euush waa 
retaken by Nabopolasaar, king of Babybii, in 



Ibe fourth y«ar of Jtbokcbini king of Judah ; 

Nac^4i4 uotrelaiahM oonoueat above 
Mr;raara* Jo9e|»hiM adds, that tna king of 
Babylon pursuing bis victory, brought uudse 
his dominion the whole country, between the 
river Euphrates and Egypt, exicepting Ju- 
dsso. Thus Neeho was again reduced within 
the limits of his own country. 

NECROMANCY, consists in raising op the 
gimsts of individuals deceased : as the witch 
of Endor professed. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7. The word 
necromancy is not in Scripture, but Moses for- 
bids the Israelites from having recourse to di- 
viners, who consult the dead. Deut. xviii, 11. 
a^non Vet itm. invenfa^ur in te, qui qute-^ 
rat (i mortuis veritatem. The enchantress that 
raised up Samuel is called Bualatk^ob, nVyn 
31K, Mistress of Ob. The word Ob in Scripture, 
expresses a diviner, a magician, a necromancer, 
a ventriloquist, one who speaks in his belly, and 
thereby deceives the simple, making them be- 
lieve that the voice issues out of the earth, as if 
from the dead. ** Your voice shall be as that 
of an 06, which speaks out of a depth of 
the earth,” says Isaiah, to Jerusalem, cliap. 
xxix. 4. Heb. You shall mutter, whisper, not 
daring to speak out ; but with an obscure and 
hoUow voice, as if rising from below ground. 
Necromancers were condemned to death, Levit. 
XX. 6. and Saul in pursuance of this law had ex- 
tirpated them: but, it may be seen by the 
Kings and Chronicles, that they were but too 
numerous afterwards, and that the law was 
very ill observed in this article, as in many 
others. 

The Rabbins think that necromancers used 
the bones of the dead in their invocations, and 
chiefly the skull. They offered incense to it, 
and did not leave off calling the ghost, till the 
dead appeared to them, or till some Demon 
taking the shape of the dead, presented himself, 
and gave an answer. In the History of the 
Pythoness of Endor, we do not find that she 
used any thing but words. Several have been 
of opinion, tn^ the art of the necromancers 
eonSistqd only in trick and juggling, or was at 
most an illasion of the devit ; and fiiat the spi- 
rits of the dead were never really raised. Some 
even believe, that Samuel appeared neither to 
Saul, nor to the witch ; but that the sorceress 
abused the credulity of that prince, and bis 
perplexity. See Samobl. 

- NEDABl AH, rvanj, mft, or vow of the Lord, 
or the good pleasure of ike Lord, or that offers 
himself to the Lord; from a*i3 : other- 

wise, prince of the Lord ; from nadib, and 
rvjmk. Lord. Son of Jeooniab. 1 Cbr. iiL 18. 
IffiGiNOTH, mias. This term Is rsnd before 


some of the Psalms, It signifies siriaged4nstni« 
inents of music, to be played on b;jr 
or by famak mueidiins ; and the rities of diose 
Psaittis, may he thus tnmslatod ; A Pealtn of 
David to the master rf music, who presides 
OUST the stringed mstruments, 

NEiiEL, or Nehelam, or rather Nahal. Sbe^ 
maiab, a klse prophet of Judah, was of Nehe^ 
lam. Jer. xxix. 24. Nehelamith may signify 
a dream. Thus Sheinaiab the Nehelamite may 
signify Shemaiah the dreamer. We know a 
cky called Nahallal or Nahalol in Zebulun. 
Joshua XIX. 15. Judges i. 80. Perhaps She^ 
maiah may have been of this city. 

NEHELAMITE, dreamer, or dream ; 

from oVn ohalam : otherwise, vale or brook, or 
inheritance of the waters; from Vn3 nachal, 
brook, 8lc. 

NEHEL-ESHCOL, ^dpay^ /3ot- 

pvoCt The brook, or vale of the cluster ; or of 
the arape ; from Vn3 nachal, a brook, or vale, 
and eshcol, a bunch of grapes. 

NEHEL-ESCHOL, a name given to that 
valley of the Land of Promise, wherein the 
spies of Israel gathered the bunch of grapes, 
which they brought to the camp at Kadesh, on 
a pole between two men. Numb. xiii. 2S. NeheU 
esckol was in the south of the promised land. 

NEHEMIAH, nW3, consolation, or repenU 
ance of the Lord ; from cans nacham : other- 
wise, rest of the Lord ; from m3 nuqoh, rest : 
or, conduct of the Lord; from nrw nackah, 
and n*jah, the Lord. 

NEHEMIAH, or Neemias, son of Haohaliali, 
was born at Babylon during the captivity. He 
was, according to some, of the race of the priests ; 
according to others, of the tribe of Judah, and 
of the royal family. Those who maintain the 
first opinion, support it by 2 Meco. u 18, 21. 
where it is said, Nehemiah tbe priest offered 
sacrifices ; also Esdras x. 10. be is reckoned in 
tbe number of the priests. But those who be- 
lieve thM lie was of tbe race of the kings of 
Judah, say, 1st, That Nehemiah having govern- 
ed the republic of the Jews for a considerable 
time, there is great probability he wus of that 
tribe of which the Kings always Were. 2dly, 
Nehemiah mentions his brethren Hanani, and 
other Jews, who coming to Babylon during the 
captivity, acquainted him with the sad condition 
of thein country. 3dly, The ofiiee <rf cup-bearer 
to the king of Persia, to which Nehemiah was 
promoted, is a proof that he was of an illustrious 
family. 4thly, He excuses himself from entering 
into the inner part of the teniae, ^obably be* 
cause he was only a Laic. ** Should such a 
man as I flee? And who is there that being 
as I an, would go into the temple to save his 
* lifer 
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liftf’ VA* Ti 11. [This Utter argument ap* 
pear* to be rery iDOODclative.] 

At to the Bfaocabeety where be is roeotioDed 
M a prieait it ia aoaweredi that the Greek text 
does not affirm him to he a priest* hot only that 
Nehemiak ordered the priests to perform their 
functions. As to bis sinking among the priests* 
this be might do in quaUty of governor* which 
gave kttn at least equal rank with the priests. 
Lastly* the name ot^ehemiah is foond in no 
catalogue* or genealogy of Hebrew ^ests. 

Scripture gives him the name, or title, of 7Vr- 
skatAo* t.e. cup-bearer; which office he held at 
the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He bad 
a great affection for the country of his fathers* 
though be had never seen it ; and one day, as 
some Jews newly come from Jerusalem ac- 
quainted him with the miserable state of that 
city, iu its destruction, he fasted, prayed, and 
humbled himself before the Loro, intrcatiiig 
that he would be favourable to the design he con- 
ceived, of asking the king’s permission to re- 
build Jerusalem. The course of his attendance 
at court being come, he presented the cup to the 
king, according to his duty, but with a dejected 
countenance. The king entertained some sus- 

S iciou at it, thinking he had some evil design. 

iut Nehemiah discovering the occasion of his 
disquiet, Artaxerxes gave him leave to go to 
Jerusalem, and to repair its walls and gates; 
but appointed him a tune to return. 

Nenemiah arrived at Jerusalem with letters 
and full powers, but was there three days be- 
fore be opened the occasion of bis journey. On 
the night of the third day he went round the 
city, and viewed the walls. After this be as- 
sembled the chief of the people, produced bis 
commission and letters, exhorted them to un- 
dertake the repairing of the gates and walls of 
the city : and intmcmiately all began the work. 
The enemies of the Jews only scoffed at them at 
first, but afterward, seeing the chief breaches 
repaired, they used stratagems and threats to 
deter Nehemiah, He therefore ordered part of 
his people to stand to their arms behind the 
walls* while others worked, having also their 
arms near them. His enemies then bad re- 
course to craft and stratagem, endeavouring to 
draw him into an ambuscade in the fields, 
where they proposed to finish their dispute at 
an amitailne conference. But Nehemiah gave 
them to understand* that the work be had be- 
gun required bis close personal attendance, end 
therefore he eould not come out to them. 

About the same time be discovered, that a 
false prophet* called Shemaiab, had b^o cor- 
cuptea by his enemies* and th«t some of the 
fskie^ of the' city were secreffy in confisderaqr 
fwith them. All this did not discourage him l 


he conltfloed his work* wtid diappily compieted 
it in fifty-two daya. M 

Then he dedicated the waUa* the Sowera* and 
the gates of Jemsalem* wstbaolessfiity and mag^ 
aificence. He aepnrated the priests, tee kievitee, 
and the princea of the phople* into two compn^ 
nies, one of which walked to the South* and the 
other to the noitl^ on the top of the Walla. 
These two companies were to nsedt at the tem- 
ple. The procsaaioD was sccoaspamed with 
ransic, vocal and iaatrumental. When all wars 
come to the temple* they there resd the law, of- 
fered sacrifices, and made great rejoioinm : and 
the Feast of Tabernacles happening at the time* 
it was celebrated with great solemnity. Neke^ 
miak observing that the city was too large dor 
its present inhabitants, ordered that the cnief of 
the nation should there fix their dwelling ; and 
caused them to draw lots, by which a tenth 
part of the whole people of Judah were obliged 
to dwell at Jeruaalent. 

Then Nehemiah applied himself to the re- 
forming of sa<j|i corruptions, as had crept into 
public affairs. ^He curbed the inhumanity of 
the great, who held in slavery and subjection 
the sons and daughters of the poor or unfortu- 
nate, keeping also the lands, which the poor 
had mort^ged or sold to them. 

He undertook to dissolve the marriages with 
strange and idolatrous women, and sent away 
all such. He obliged the people punctually to 
pay the miiitstors of the Loro their due, and 
enjoined the priests and Levites to strict attend- 
ance on their respective duties, and AinctiCns. 
He enforced the ooservation of the sabbath, and 
would not admit strangers to enter the city to 
buy and sell, but kept toe gates shut the wMe 
day. And to perpetuate as much as possi- 
ble these good regulations, be engaged the 
chief men of the nation solemnly to renew their 
covenant with the Lord: — an tustniment to 
this effect was drawn up, and aigaad, by die 
principal men, of the priests and the people. 

We read 2 Macc. i. Ill, 20, 21, kc, that Ns- 
hemiah sent to search for the holy fire, which 
before the captivity of Babylon the priests bad 
hid in a dry and deep pit ; not finding any 
fire there* but instead thereof a thick and mucf- 
dy water, be sprinkled this upon the attar; 
and presently tee wood which had been wo 
sprinxled, took fire as soon as the aun began to 
shine. [ Vide Naphtha.] Which miracle coming 
to the knowledge of tee king of Persia, he 
caused the place to be encompesstd with walls 
wbei^ the nre bad been bid* sad granted great 
favours and privileges to tlm prtssto. It is re- 
oDisUd m the esme boohe* that NeheteM eenet- 
ed a libmiy* wherein he placed whatever he 
2 G 2 could 
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Maid find, either of the books of the prophets* 
of^arid, or of sach princes as had made ore* 
sents to the len^le* Lastly* he returned to 
Babylon* acoordiog to his promise to kinj|^ Ar« 
taxerxes* about the thirty-second year of that 
pHiice. But afterwards he rerisited Jerusalem* 
where he died in peace* having governed the 
people of J udah about thirty years. 

The second book, which in the Latin bibles 
bean the name of Esdras^ in the Hebrew bears 
the name of Nehemiah. This author speaks al* 
most always in the first person; and at first 
reading one would think he had writ it day by 
day; but* if we read it with due attention, we 
may observe several things, which could not 
have been written by Neh^miah. For example, 
memorials are quoted* wherein were registered 
the names of the priests in the time of Jonathan* 
son of Eliashib, and even to the times of Jeddoa 
or Jaddus, who lived under Darius Oodomaiinus, 
and under Alexander the Great. It is therefore 
very probable, that Nehemiah wrote memoirs 
of his government* which are cited 2 Marc. ii. 
Id. and that from these memoirs this book has 
been coitmiled. 

[Mr. Whiston supposes that NehemiaJCs li- 
brary* with augmentations, continued in the 
temple till the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; 
from which prince Josephus received a copy of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, fuller in many respects 
than our common copies. This may be true, at 
least so far as concerns the preservation of the 
oiwnal writings of Nehemiah himself.] 

NEHILOTH, or Nbchiloth. This word is 
found at the beginning of the 60^^ Psalm, and 
signifies the dances, or the flutes. This Psalm 
is addressed to the roaster who presided over 
the dances* which were performed in certain 
religious ceremonies* or the band of music 
which performed on the fiute. The title of the 
50^ Psalm may be thus translated* A Psalm of 
addressed to the master of music pre- 
sidio over the dancers, or over the fhtes, 

NEHUSHTA, KTttWIJ, Ncefidv, snake, sooth- 
sayer, or of brass ; from or tsm nachash. 
Daughter of Elnathan, and mother of Jehoia- 
chin* king of Judah, 2 Kings xxiv. 8. M bond 
if brass, to the parents f ^e was bensmf taken 
tn bonds, fetters of brass* to Babylon* t6. verse 
15. Jer. xxii. 26.1 

NEHUSHTAN* ]nttTr3* which is of brass or 
copper ; by derisiou* a trifle of br^s ; from 
nachasLJthe long creature, of brass 

NEHUSHIAN. T^is name Hezekiab, king 
of Judah, gave to the braxen serpent, that Moses 
had set up in the wilderness* Numb. xxi. 8. and 
•sHliidi had been preserved by the Israelites to 
Ats time. The superstitious people having 


made an idol of this serpent, flecekiah cavfsed 
it to be burnt* and in derison gave it the name 
of Nohestan, q, d, this little brazen serpent. 
2 Kings xvi. 8. Vide Sbrpcnt and Poiroif. 
Comp. Tannim, Plates. [The triple serpent 
of brass formerly in the temple of Apollo* at 
Delphi, is still extant at Constantinople ] 

NEIEL, Nao}X, shaking or motion of 
Ood ; from jni nuah, to shake, and el, God 
A city of Ashnr* Josh. xix. 27. 

[Some suppose* “ a city firmly locked, or 
barred up, by God.*'] 

NEIGHBOUR. Propinquus or proximus, 
signifies near relational, countrymen, those of the 
same tribe, or vicinage, and generally, all men 
connected by the bonds of humanity, and whom 
charity requires that we should consider as 
friends and relations. So Gen. xxiv. 41. 
says Abraham to Eliezer : When you shall ar- 
rive at my relations, my kiudred. So Gen. xi. 
3, 7. One said to another, one neighbour to 
another. So Levit. xxv. 25. If his neighbour, 
he that is of the same tribe, and of the same 
family, has a mind to redeem the field that was 
sold. 

Propinquus is used in this sense throughout 
the book of Joshua, xx. 5, He killed a man at 
unawares. Judg. vii. 13, One soldier related 
his dream to his comrade. 

At the time of our Saviour, the Pharisees had 
restrained the word neighbour to those of their 
own nation, or to their own friends; holding, 
that to hate their enemy was not forbid by the 
law, Matth. v. 43. Luke x. 29. But our Saviour 
informed them, that the whole world were 
neighbours; that they ought not to do to an- 
other, what they would not have done to them- 
selves; that they ought to love all men as 
themselves ; and that this charity extended even 
to enemies. See the beautiful parable of the good 
Samaritan : the real neighbour to the distressed. 
Luke X. 29. 

C3k>d is a neighbour [near] to those who fear 
him, and call upon him, Psal. Ixxxv. 9. cxlv. 18. 
He gives them tokens of his presence and pro- 
tection. Am / a Ood at hand, and not a God 
afar offl am 1 one of those Gods that men have 
made not above two days ago? am not 1 an 
eternal God>f Otherwise, I am a neighbour- 
God, that sem every thing* knows every thing, 
and not an absent, or a distant God* Jerem. 
xxiii. 23. Comp. Elijah and Baal’s prophets. 

NEKEB* 3p3* that bores or pierces, 

[on opening.^ or wm curses, [itominattofi* or 
esqflieation.'} A chfUf^luphtsAi. Josh. xix. 83. 
^be same as Adamt, 

[Probably this opening was so met h k <| y *t)f a 
cave or grotto : or* this city might be noiued 

from 
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from tach a place in tis viciaitjr. The import 
of the Chaldee and Syriac roota coantenaneea 
this suggestion. Such places, and names de- 
rived from them, are frequent in the Holy Land. 
Comp. Reland, PaieHin, p. 545.] 

NEKODA, KTipj, painted^ spotted of §eperal 
colours: from np3 naked: otherwise, isAtcA is 
crooked^ or shepherd that goads the cattle ; 
from Tip kadad: otherwise, burning; from mp 
kadach. 

NEMUEL, bw\ty,ar Jamuel. God that 

sleeps, or sleep of God ; from ns, aam, sleep, 
and ^ el, God: otherwise, from the Arabic 
nD3 namah, increase, and el, God, Jamuel, 
God is his day ; from av jom, day, and the 
pronoun ) o, his: otherwise, sea of God; from 
CD\jam, the sea, and el, God. 

I. NEMUEL, or Namubl, son of Eliab, of 
Reuben, brother of Dathan, and Abiram. Numb. 
xxv\. 9. 

II. Nemuel, or Jemuel, son of Simeon, bead 
of a family. Numb, xxvi. 12. 

NEOMENIA, Neo/unvia, new~moon; Colosa. 
ii. 16. A Greek word, signifying the first day 
of the moon or month, according to the Hebrews. 
From v^oc* new, and pifvi month. 

NEOMENIA. The Hebrews had a particu- 
lar veneration for the first day of every month, 
and Moses appointed peculiar sacrifices for the 
day. Numb, xxviii. 11, 12. But he gave no 
orders that it should be kept as a holy day. 
Nor can it be proved, that the ancients observed 
it so : it was a festival of merely voluntary de- 
votion. It appears that even from the time of 
Saul they made, on this day, a sort of family 
entertainment, since David ought then to have 
been at the king’s table ; and Saul took his ab- 
sence amiss. 1 Sam. xx. 5, 18. Moses insinu- 
ates, that besides the national sacrifices then 
regularly offered, every private person had his 
particular sacrifices of devotion, Numb. x. 10. 
The beginningof the month was proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet, at the oflTering of the solemn 
sacrifices. (ib.J But the most celebrated neo^ 
menia was that at the beginning of the civil 
year, or first day of the month Tizri, Levir. 
xxiii. 24. This was a sacred day, on which no 
servile labour was performed; on this they 
offered public, or national buriit-sacrifices, and 
sounded the trumpets in the temple. 

In the kingdom of the ten tribes, the serious 
among the people used to assemble at the 
houses of the prophets, to hear their instructions. 
The Shunamite, who entertained Elisha, pro- 
posing to visit that prophet, her husband said 
to her ; Why do yon go to di^, since it is nei- 
ther sitbbath, nor nete-aiooii f 2 Kings iv. 23* 
Isaiah declares, L 13, 14. that the Lord abhors 


the neie-aiaoiis, the sabbaths, and other days 
of festival and assembly of those Jews, whb in 
other things negleoteil his laws. Esekiel says, 
xlv. 17. tnde also 1 Chr. xxiii. 81. 2 Chron. viii. 
18. that the burnt-offerings offered on the day 
of the new mocm, were provided at the king’s 
expenoe, and that on this day was to be opened 
the eastern gate of the court of the priests, Exek. 
xlvi. 1, 2. Jndith kept no fast on festival days, 
or on the netcvnioofi, Judith viii. 6. The modern 
Jews keep the neomenia only as a feast of de- 
votion, to be observed, or not, at pleasure. They 
think it rather belongs to the women than to the 
men. The women mrbear work, and indulge 
a little more on this day than on others. Iti 
the prayers of the synagogue, they read from 
Psalm 113 to 118. They tiring forth the roll 
of the law, and read therein to four persons. 
They call to retiiembranGe the sacrifice, that on 
this day nsed to be offered in the temple. On 
the evening of the sabbath which follows the 
new moon, or some other evening following, 
when the new moon first appears, the Jews 
assemble, aiM pray to God, as the Creator of 
the planets, and the restorer of tlie netc moon ; 
raising themselves towards heaven, they iiitreat 
of God to he preserved from misibrtune ; 
then after mentioning David, they salute each 
other, and separate. 

Spencer has a long dissertation on the Neo- 
menia, in which he shews very well, that the Gen- 
tiles honoured the first day of tlie month, out of 
veneration to the moon. He would infer, that 
the Hebrews borrowed this practice from strange 
and idolatrous people. But he by no means 
proves this ; ann it is much more probable, that 
without any design of imitating the Hebrews, 
the Gentiles thought fil to honour the moon at 
the beginning of the month, t. e. her first ap- 
pearance ; this worship of the moon was gene- 
ral among many nations, [and the Druids.] 

NEOPHYTE, Nid^i/roc* literally a new plant, 
or ncfo/y planted; from vhc, neir, and ^rog, a 
plant. Vide Novice, fnewly^haptized.} 
NEPHATU-DOR, niTTNDJ, honey- 

comb of the habitation, [or habitation of the 
honeycomb, 2 or of the generation; from D13 
nuph, honey-comb, and nn dur or dor, abode, of 
generation : otherwise, distillation, or siece of 
the habitation, or of the generation ; from nuph, 
and dor. 

[A city in Manasseh, called also Dor, 1 Kings, 
iv. 11, where is corruptly read Nephad-Dor. 
From the Hebrew it nwbt be rendered-*in all 
tbe confines of Dor. Bug. Tr. ^ in all the re- 
gions of Dor.”] 

NEPHCG, m Na^'y, weak^ foebUf faint ; 

from 
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from SVD phug» Soli of ^David, 2 Sam. v. 

1 Chron. iii. 7. x'w. 6. 

NEPHI, Naphthar^ purification; 

perhaps from tm nuph, to winnow, to 
NEPHf. So several writers name that plaee, 
where Nehembh found the pit where the holy 
fire had been hidden, 2 Mticc* i. 36. But copies . 
vary the word N^ki : the Syriac and Greek of 
the Roman erTttton read fmphtali ; the Alea* 
andrian MS. and other Greek copies, Nephtar. 
Conm. what is said under Naphtha. 

NEPHTOAH, ninD3, Na^o), opening, [or 
opened,'] t>r sculpture ; from n/lD pathach* 
NEPHTOAH. A spring, well, or fountain, in 
Berijatnin, Josh. xv« 9, Travellers are shewn a 
fountain, as the fountain of Nephtoah, near to 
wiiich was formerly a church dedicated to John 
the Baptist, because ft is believed that Zecha- 
riah and Elizabeth dwelt there, to whose use 
this fountain served. 

[It might be a city deriving its name from a 
fountain ; or perhaps the import is, the water 
of opening.*’ Comp. Z^ch. xiii. 1. and contra 
Gen. xxix. 2, 3. Cant. iv. 12.] 

NEPHUSIM, C3*D1D3, who are crumbled, or 
reduced to duet : f rom ODD pasas, 

NER, lamp, brightness : otherwise, land 
newly tilled; from "lO ntV. Son of Abiel, and 
father of Abner, general of Saul’s armies, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 50, 51, He was related to king Saul. 
NEREUS,'Neptac» light, or landnetoly tilled. 
NEREUS. St. Paul, Rom. xv. 15. salutes 
Nereus and bis sister. Some believe that this 
is the Nereits, whose fast is kept as of a martyr, 
with St. Achillmus, May 12. But there is 
little probability that the Nereus, mentioned by 
Sc. Paul, should have lived to the time of Tra- 
jan, fifty years ; in which time the martyr- 
doms of Nereus and Achillieus are placed. 
However, the thing is not absolutely impossible. 
The acts of Nereus and Achillaeus being works 
of no authority, we think it improper to extract 
from them. 

NERGAL, Vns, NijpylX, spy, or watchman ; 
from Vjn ragal : otherwise, Hght discovered, or 
preserved ; from iter, light, and bb:i galal, to 
discover: otherwise, land iwwly cultivated, or 
discoveries; from ntr, new^ploughed land, 
and bbji galal, to discover, \revolvina light."] 
NERGAL, or Nerboal, a god of the Cuthite^, 

2 Kings xvii. 30. The Rabbins, followed by 
some interpreters, think the god Neraal was 
worshipped under the shape of a wooden hen. 
Others, that the Ctitbites adored fire, and malu- 
taiped a perpetual fire on their altars, in honour 
of the sun. Ner signifies a lamp. Vide Frag. 
No^ OCXIl. and Plate. Comp. NbriO. 
(KRGAL-SHAREZER, a general of Nebu- 


chadnezzar, Jerein. xxRix. 3. [the splendU 
lightf revolving, or, morning splendor Wttao.l 

mR\,Nnpi, my light. 

NERIAH, rr*i3, Ni/otov* ^ig^t, or land, o^ the 
Lord, or the Lord ts my prising'] light ; from 
•\3 ner. (See Neb,) and n*jah, the Lord. 

I. NERIAH, or Neri, fatW of the prophet 
Baruch, Jer. xxxii. 12, &c. 

II. NfiRi, son of Melchi, and father of Sala- 
thiel, Luke iii. 27. 

NERIGLISSAR, or Niolissor; he succeed- 
ed Evilmerodach, according to ^rosus. See 
Niglissor. 

[Nerio, is a Syro-Chaldean term expressing 
a deity; from K3*)3, nerga, a battle-axe, or 
spear: the Arabic has tbe same idea, but 
cnanges tbe term to the long bow ; tbe bow that 
by its strength shoots an arrow to a great dis- 
tance : it denotes, metaphorically, the planet 
Mars. From this, some derive Nergal; 
which they understand of the deity of punish- 
ment, or force, whence they arm him with a 
scourge and cord : they also arm the god Mars, 
ill like manner, with a spear and a scourge, or 
rod ; and attribute to bim all tbe evils and hor- 
rors of war ; as so many punishments inflicted 
on tbe guilty, ft is, therefore, probable, that 
the foregoing name of a king of Babylon, in- 
cludes the name of a deity, as do many others, 
Nebuchadnezzar, &c.] 

NERO. This prince is not named in Scrip- 
ture; but is indicated by his title of empe- 
ror, and by hrs surname Casar : — for, to Nero 
St. Paul appealed after bis imprisonment by 
Felix, and nis examination Festus, who was 
swayed by the Jews. St. Paul was therefore 
carried to Rome, where he arrived in February, 
A. D. 60. Here be continued two years, preach- 
ing the gospel with freedom, till he became 
famous even in the emperor’s court, in which 
were a good number oi Christians : for be sa- 
lutes the Pbiltppians lo the name of tbe breth- 
ren who were of tbe household of Casar, that is, 
of Nero's court, Philip, iv. 22. i. 12, 13. We 
have no particular information how he cleared 
himself from the accusations of the Jews, when 
answering before Nero, or whether his ene- 
mies dropped their prosecutions ; [which 

seems prolmble from Acts xxviii. but this 
is certain, thnt^e was liberated A. D. 62. 

St. Paul returned to Rome A. D* 65, the 1 1*** 
of Nero : having, it is said, converted a concu- 
bine [his cup-h€«rer, oivo^oOv, also, Chrytoatj 
of this prince, he was iinprisoiied by him. He 
peared before him, forMcen by every body on 
that important trial $ butGod del ivei^hima| tbit 
time ^ out of the month of tbe lion,” 9 
iv. 16, 17. He appeared before him sabsequent* 

ly 
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ly, aoH was oondeinned to bo beheodod A. D. 
^ The apostle Peter was also apprehended, 
and put to death by order of the same prince, 
at the same time. 

Nero is reckoned the 6r8t persecntor of the 
Christian charch ; A* D. 64. Nero, the most 
cruel, and savage of men, also the most wicked 
and depraved, began bis persecution on pre- 
tence or the burning of Rome, of which crime 
all thonglit himself to be the author. He endea- 
voured to throw the odium on the Christians; 
those were seized 6rat who were known publicly 
as such, and by their means many others were 
discovered. They were condemned to death, 
and insult was added to their suffering. Some 
were sewed up in skins of beasts, and then ex- 
posed to dogs to be torn in pieces : others were 
nailed to crosses ; others perished by 6ames ; 
[they were sewed up in pitched coverings, 
w'hich being set on fire, served as torches to the 
people] and were lighted up in the night time. 
Aero permitted his own gardens to be the scene 
of all these cruelties. From this time edicts 
were published against the Christians, and 
many martyrs suffered, especially in Italy. We 
have iiieiit toned tlie death of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, consequent on this persecution ; which 
probably continued to the demise of Nero, 
A. D. 68, the 14th of this emperor, who killed 
himself the 9ih or llfh of June. The revolt of 
the Jews from the Romans happened about 
A. D. 05 and 00, tbe 12tb and Idth of Nero, 
The city of Jerusalem making an insurrection 
A. D. ^ Florus slew there 3,000 persons, and 
thus began the war. Not long afterwards the 
people of Jerusalem killed the Roman garrison. 
Cestius on this came to Jerusalem, to suppress 
the sedition ; but was forced to retire, after 
having besieged it about six weeks, and was 
routed in his retreat, November 8, A. D. 66. 
About tbe end of the same year Nero gave Ves- 
pasian tbe command of his troops against the 
Jews. This general carried on the war in Gali- 
lee, and Judma, during A. D. 67 and 08, the 
13th and 14th of Nero, But Nero killing him- 
self the 14tb year of his reign, Jerusalem was 
not besieged till after his death, A. D, 70, the 
1st and ^ of Vespasian. 

NERONl AS. J oseph us says, that the young- 
er Agrippa gave the name of Neronicu to the 
city of Paneas, near the source of Jordan. 

[NESIB, standing, or a station, or erect ; i« e. 
as a mark, or inscription ; Syriac, plantation. 

A city of Judah. Josh. xv. 43. 

A military station, perhaps; denoted bv a 
token of some kjnd, whether a banner, or flag, 
standing erect 

The same sense, probably, attaches to tbe 


Bamt Nisihis or NiMm: dm militaiy stations, 
prwsfdia*] 

[NETHANEEL, vide Nathakibi.. Several 
persons of this name are mentioned in tbe Old 
Test ament] 

N£THANIAH,rvan)* gift of the Lord; from 
ms nathsm, a gift, and jfiA, the Lord, 

I. N£THANlAH,or Nathamias, of the blood 
royal of Judah, and father of Ishmael, who slew 
Gedaliah, 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

II. Nbthaniah, a Levite, bead of the fifth 
bond of musicians, 1 Chron. xxv. 2, 12. 

NETHINIM, given, or offered; from 

ntUhan, to give. Servants given and deiJIcated 
to tbe service of the tabernacle and temple, to 
perform the most laborious offices; as car- 
rying of wood and water. At first tbe Gibeoit- 
ites were destined to this station : after- 
wards, the Canaanites who surrendered them- 
selves, and whose lives were spared. We read, 
Ezra viii. 20. that the nethinim were slaves de- 
voted by David, and other princes, to tbe ser- 
vice of the temple ; and Ezra ii. 58. that they 
were slaves given by Solomon : the>children wl 
Solomon’s servants. And wo see, 1 Kings ix. 
20, 21. that that prince had subdued the remains 
of tbe Canaanites. It is very probable, that he 

f avc a good number of them to the priests and 
levites, for the temple service. The nethinim 
were carried into captivity with the tribe of 
Judah, and great numbers were placed not 
far from tbe Caspian sea, whence Ezra brought 
220 of them, £z. viii. 17. At the returu from 
the captivity, they dwelt in cities appointed for 
their residence. There were some also at Jeru- 
salem, who inhabited that part of the city called 
Ophel, Those that followed with Zerubimliel 
made up three hundred ninety-two. Nebem. 
iii. 26. This number was but small in re^rd 
to their offices ; so thiit we find afterwards, a 
solemnity called Xylophoria, in which the peo- 
ple carried wood to the temple, with great cere- 
mony, to keep up tbe fire of the altar of burnt 
sacnfices, Joseph, de Bello, lib, ii* cap, 17. sen 
Xa in Grwco. 

NETOPHA, nDi 03 , drop, distillation^ 

amber, myrrh, or gum, &c. from nataph : other- 
wise, tRc/tna/toa ^ the mouth ; from nDJ naiah, 
and no pe, the mouth. 

[Perhaps, this name imporU dripp^, or 
dropping. So we have a famous dropping-well 
near Kuaresborougb in Yorkshire. But springs 
dropping from the clefts of rocks arw ny no 
means nneoromon.] 

NETOPHA, Netufha, Nbtuphat, or Nbto- 
FHATHi, a city and countiy between Bethlehem 
and Anathoth, Ezra ii. ^ Neb# vii. 26. Jer. 

xi. 8. 
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xi. 8. and J Cbron, ix« 16. We find aeveral 
\»erson8 in Scripture, natives of Netopha, 

NETOPHATI, son of Salma, 1 Cbron. ii. 54. 
Probably tbia Netophati was father of tbe inha- 
bitants of Netuphat, 2 Sam. xxiii. 28. 

NEW, is put for extraordinary or unusual. 
Tbe Lord has chose a new method of making* 
war ; says Deborah, in her song, Judg. v. 8. ** If 
the Lord make a new thing, and the earth open 
her mouth, and swallow them up,*' you shall 
thereby know that they have blasphemed the 
Lord, Numb. xvi. 30. And Wisaom xv. 
speaking of manna, says, tbe Hebrews tasted a 
new kind of food ; God gave them bread from 
heaven : also, speaking of tbe quails, Viderunt 
novam creaturum avium^ chap. xix. 11. 

God promises a neio heaven and a new earth, 
at the time of the Messiah ; Isai. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 
22. that IS, a universal renovation of manners, 
sentiments, and actions, throughout the world. 
This passage is also referred to the end of tbe 
worlu ; when will commence a neto heaven and a 
new earth ; not that the present heaven and 
earth will he annihilated ; but the air, the earth, 
and the elements will be more perfect, or at 
least, together with the inhabitants, shall be of 
a nature superior to those vicissitudes and alter- 
ations, that now affect these elements. 

God also promises to his people a new cove- 
nant, a new spirit, a new heart;*’ and this pro- 
mise was fulfilled, in the covenant of grace, 
the Gospel, Ezek. xi. 19. xviii. Sl.xxxvi. 26. 

A new hymn, a new song ; things of this kind 
generally please, the more they have the charac- 
ter of novelty. 

God says he is going to create a new thing 
on the earth, a woman shall compass a man^ 
which has been understood of the conception 
of the Messiah. Jereiii. xxxi. 22. Several of 
the moderns understand it otherwise. I am 
going to do a new thing in Israel : hereafter 
women shall seek men in marriage. Vide 
Marriage. [But it is thought the word render- 
ed to compass should be rendered to turn about 
—a woman shall repel — discomfit — turn away 
a man, a strong man, a hero.] 

NEW MOON. See Neomenia. 

NEZIAH, nx3, Nsoia. victorious, stron^f or 
eternal ; from netzac. Ezra ii. 54. A Nethinim. 

NEZIB, which stands upright, a statue, 
or elevated pillar or garrison : from 1X3 netxib : 
Syriac, a plant* Josh. xv. 43. a city. See Nesib. 

NIBUAZ, m3, that fructifies, ox that pro- 
duces vision ; from li3 nub, to be fruitful, and 
nm chazah, to see : otherwise, to pro^esy, to 
foretel, or to speak ; from R13 niba. This is a 
Medisb word ; its true etymology is not in tbe 
IJebrew. [JBTtgh, most exalted: Comp. Nbbo.] 


NIBHAZ, or Nebachas, a god of the HiviteSr 
2 Kings xvii. 31. It is not known who this 
god was. Literally, it may imply Nebo the seer, 
tbe oracle of Nebo* The Rabbins followed by 
several commentators, think Nebachas had the 
shape of a dog, something like the Anubis of 
Egypt: 

Omnigenamqne Deftm roonttm et latmtor Annbis. 

VxRO. u£ndd. tL 

Nabac in Hebrew signifies to bark. To sup- 
port this opinion, they observe that some of the 
Orientals nad a great veneration for the dog. 
Among the Egyptians whole cities worshipped 
this animal. The Magians, says Herodotus, dif- 
fer from the Egyptian priests, for the Egyptians 
kill no animal, except what they sacrifice to 
their ^ods : whereas tbe Magians slay all kinds 
of animals, excepting men and dogs. They 
even think it meritorious to kill great numbers 
of reptiles, serpents, and other such creatures. 
They sacrificed a dog to Hecate, (tbe moon) and 
this animal was consecrated to her. There was 
also a dog in the mysteries of Mithras, or the 
sun ; and in a sacrifice to this deity, on an 
ancient bas-relief, is a dog licking up the blood 
of the bull. It is saiil, that Zoroaster inserted 
among bis rules of chari^, that dogs were to 
be protected and loved. The Persians exposed 
dead bodies to dogs, before they buried them, 
thinking it a token of happiness, to be drawn 
about by dogs. This animal is the symbol 
of fidelity and vigilance ; yet I do not know 
that any one has advanceef, that dogs were 
worshipped any where besides in Egypt, Vide 
Dog. Comp. Plates, Teraphim, Lares. 

fit should be observed that the Orientals at- 
tributed a great extent of power to this deity, 
Nibhaz, They place his throne on the earth, on 
the confines of light and beat ; but they con- 
ceive that his feet rest on the regions of the 
dead, on Acheron, and the lower bell. It is 
very likely, therefore, that tbe Cerberus attend- 
ant on Pluto, tbe Triple-headed dog of hell, 

(Cerberus han; Ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Personat adverse recubans immauh In antro. 

Cui vales burrere videiu jam oolla colubris, 

Melle loporatam et medicatis et orgibus offam 
Objecit. ViRO. £n. Ti*. 417.) 

is the representative, with diminished powers, 
of tbe Cutbean jNibhaz, Moreover, this dog, 
Cerberus, is described by other poets as possess- 
ing truly formidable powers : Hesiod calls him, 

M . . ... the dog of Heli j 

Blood-fed and braaen-votoed, and bold and strong, 

The beaded Ctrbenu: 

Pindar doubles this nitiliber of heads, and calls 
him sKorov ra Ks^ovt the hundred headed Cer» 
berus. Nevertheless, usually his heads tirS 

three. 
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ftiree. (Comp. Plate, BAALtBAUtHA, No. 13, 
wbore he it seen entwined with serpents ; a tmljr 
lieiiish emblem.) See Od^rss. xi. 682. Pans. ii. 
31. et* aiA Comp. Neeio. 

NlBSdAN, ptDJ, [dtsceerse,] prapketieei or 
/rmiie of sfcip, or of change ; from nnh^ or 
miba, and nw ehanakf to change^ and ^jaek- 
oa, to sleep : otherwise, prophecy gf' the toothy 
or of icary i from shen. A city of Jndab, 
JosL XT. 62. 


[Simon thinks equals levels sofl^ referrinor to 
the soil : he derives the name from hoskaa.j 

NICANOR, Niicdvwp, victorious; from the 
Greek vucAuf to conquer, 

L NICANOR, sou of Patroclus: be returned 
from Rome with king^ Antiochus Epipbanes, 
and had a great share in his favour. 2 Macc. 
viii. 19. Chap. xiv. 12. says, he was master of 
the elephants. He was sent into Judsea the first 
time, A. M. 3839, bv Antiochus Epiphanes, or 
rather by Lysias, who governed for Antiochus, 
then gone into Persia, hicanor was sent into 
Judsea with Gorgias, to counteract Judas Mac- 
cabsBus. He thought himself so sure of victory, 
that he pretended to pay the two thousand 
talents which the king owed the Romans for 
tribute, with the money that should arise from 
the sale of Jewish slaves ; and sent to the cities 
on the sea-coast, to invite merchants to come 
and buy snch slaves, promising them fourscore 
and ten for one talent. 

Judas Maccabmus having intelligence of this 
incursion prepared to resist it, nhich he did 
efiectually, (vide Maccabaiijs Judas) for, dis- 
tributing his army into four bodies, he gave the 
command of fifteen hundred men to each of his 
three brothers, Simon, Joseph, and Jonathan ; 
and having given them for the watch-word, the 
assistance of God, he put himself at the bead 
of three thousand men, attacked Nicanor, killed 
above nine thousand of bis men, and routed his 
whole arn^. 

About four years afterwards, when Demetrius 
Soter, son of Seleucus, was come back into Syria, 
and bad ascended the throne of bis ancestors, he 
sent Nicanor into Judaea, with orders to destroy 
all who should dispute his commands, and to 
establish Alcimtis who bad bought the high- 
priesthood. 

At first be endeavoured to get Judas into his 
Mwer by stratagem, but Judas perceiving the 
des^, withdrew in time. Then be marched 
against Nicanor with his army, and gave him 
battle at Capbarsalama. Nicanor had about 
five thousand men killed on the spot, and the 
rat fled to Jemsalem. He came thither also 
liimseif, where he ridiculed the burnt offerings 
oflbred for the kinga of Syria, treated the priests 
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with contempt, and threatened at his returB fo 
bum the temple, If they did not deliver Judas 
into bis bands. 

At length be encamped near Bethoron, where 
he received a reinforcement of Syrian troops. 
Judas also with his army enoampea at Adarsa, 
four miles from Bethoron. The battle was fought 
^the thirteenth day of the month Adar, when 
Nicanofs army was intirely routed, and himaelf 
slain. The Jews cut off Nicanofs bead, and 
his right hand, which be had sacrilegioualy 
stretched out against the temple ; these they 
brought, and bung them up in the sight of Jeru- 
salem, and ordered that for the future, this day 
should be celebrated as a festival by all Israel. 
A. M. 3843, ante A. D. 161. 

The second book of the Maccabees relates at 
length this last expedition of Nicanor against 
Jucima, 2 Macc. xiv. 

II. Nicanor, one of the first seven deacons, 
who were chosen and appointed at Jerusalem 
soon after the descent of the Holy Ghost, on oc- 
casion of a division among the believers, into 
those who spoke Greek, and those who spokt 
Hebrew, ?. e, Syriac, Acts vi, 6, &c. Notning 
particular is known of Nicanor. The Roman 
tiiartyrology says, be obtained the crown of 
martyrdom January 10, in the island of Cyprus. 
The Greeks keep his feast August 27, witu that 
of the saints Procorus, Timon, and Pamenas. 
Dorotheus says be wqs put to death with many 
others the same day as St. Stephen ; which in- 
sinuates that he suflered martyrdom at Jerusa- 
lem, and not in Cyprus. His name is found in 
the Menea, Deceinner 28. 

III. Nic anor, or Nicator, Demetrius Nicaior, 
king of Syria, ascended the throne in A. M. 
3854, ante A. D. 150. See Demetrius. 

NICHES. It is said by the prophet Amos, 
V. 25. that the Israelites in their wanderings in 
the wilderness, “ bore the tabernacle of their 
Moloch, and Chiun their images, the star of 
their gods, which they made to themselves.” 
St. Stephen, Acts vii. 43. upbraids them witb 
the same. It is thought, witb great probability, 
that Moloch, and those other Pagan deities, 
which they carried witb them in the desert, were 
borne in niches upon men’s shoulders, or drawn 
about in covered carriages, as we know tbe beR* 
then carried their idols in procession, or in public 
marches. Some believe that those silver temples 
of tbe goddess Ditna, which were made and 
sold at Ephesus, were also these niches^ or port- 
able temples, for the devotion of pilgrims. We 
must a little farther illustrate tbsi of 

annuity. 

Toe custom of carrying tbe images of tbe 
gods imder tents, and in covered titters, came 
2 H originafly 
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ofrigiiiallyfromtiieBgyiiftiB Hero4oti»0p«aloi 
of *a feast of Isis, whereiii lier statue was oarri^ 
on a chariot with lour wheels, drawn by her 
pHests. The same author speaking of one of 
their deities, says, they carried it from one tem- 
ple to another, inclosed in a little chapel made 
of gilt wood* Clemens of Alexandria spealm 
of an Egyptian procession, wherein tbejjr carriec^ 
two of gold, a hawk, and an ibis. The 
same Father quotes the words of Menander, 
who rallied those vagrant divinities, that could 
not continue in one place. Macrobius sa^, the 
Egyptian priests carried the statue of Jupiter 
oOleliopolis on their shoulders, as the gocls of 
the Romans were carried in pomp at the games 
of the Circus. Philo of Biblos relates, that they 
used to carry Agrotes, a Phoenician deity, in 
a covered niche upon a car drawn by beasts. 
Eueeb. Prep. lib. i. 

The Egyptian priests placed Jupiter Ammon 
in a little boat, whence hung plates of silver, by 
the motion of which they inferred the will of the 
Deity, and made their responses to such as con- 
sulted them. The Egyptians and the Carthagi- 
nians, as Servius reports, had little images, 
which were carried on chariots, and gave ora- 
cles by the motion they communicated to those 
carriages. The Gauls, as we are told by Sul- 
picius Severus, carried their gods abroad into 
the Helds, covered with a white veil. Tacitus 
speaks of an unknown Goddess, who resided in 
an island of the ocean. They keep for her a 
covered chariot, which none dare approach bat 
her priest : and when be s^s that the goddess 
is entered therein, two heifers are harnessed to 
it, who draw the chariot where they think fit, 
and then bring it back into her grove. They 
wash the chariot, also the veils that cover it, 
and drown the slaves that were employed 
in the service. Here therefore are examples of 
gods carried in niches and in chariots, ^orap. 
Fragments, Nos. CCXIII. DHL also Plates 
of India, No. 3. Sidon, Nos. 8. 9. The car of 
Jaganauthj and others in the East Indies, will 
press themselves on the mind of the intelligent 
reader.] 

We must also give some examples of little 
temples of metal. Diodorus Siculus speaks of 
two small temples of gold. There was at Lace- 
deemon, one entirely of brass, and therefore 
called Chalcotdchos^ or the bouse of brass. 
Victor in his description of Rome gives instances 
of some of the same metal in that city; but 1 
should rather think, that the little temples of 
Diana of Ephesus, which were made and sold 
by Demetrius the silversmith, were either small 
luodels of the temple of this goddess, or niches 
iHierein the goddess herself was represented. 
Ccs^ Plates, Medals of Ephesus. 


NIODDEMUS, NiicoSs^, iunoosw# hiood^ 
from nods, innocenl, and bt dm, Ueed. 
According to the Greek, victory of the poo^ % 
from vncdoi, to conquer^ and SifpK>c» the people. 

NICODJBMUS, a disciple of Jesus Ubiwt ; 1^ 
nation a Jew ; by sect a Pharisee, John m. 1. 
The gospel calls him a ruler of the Jews; and 
our SarioiM* entitles him a master in IsraeL 
When Jesus began to manifest himself by bis 
miracles at Jerusalem, at the first passover after 
bis baptism, Nicodemus came to oim by night, 
for further information. Jesus among other 
things, observed, that no one could see the 
kingdom of heaven, except he were born again. 
Nicodemus taking this literally, answeredTnow 
can a man that is old, be born again ? Can be 
enter the second time into his m^er’s womb^ 
Jesus proceeded to explain the nature of this 
new birth : alluded to the history of the bra- 
zen serpent in the wilderness, and bmted 
at his salutary mission to redeem mankind.' 

After this conversation Nicodemus became a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, and no doubt attended 
to bear hiin^ as sften as our Saviour visited Jo- 
rusalem. When the priests and Pharisees had 
sent ofiicers to seize Jesus, who returning to 
them, reported, that never man spoke as he 
did 5 the Pharisees replied, Are you also of 
bis disciples ? Is there any one of the elders or 
Pharisees that has believed in bimT* Then 
Nicodemus thought himself obliged to answer, 
saying, Does the law permit ns to condemn any 
one before be is heard ? To which they replied, 
Are you also a Galilean % Read the Scriptures 
and you will find, that never any prophet came 
out of Galilee.” The council broke up sud- 
denly. Nicodemus declared himself openly a 
disciple of Jesns Christ, when he came with Jo- 
seph of Arimathea to pay the last duties to the 
body of Christ crucified, ^hich they took down 
from the cross, embalmed, and laid in the sepul«> 
ebre. So far Scripture relates : But, some 

Nicodemus received baptism from the disci- 
ples of Christ, but it is uncertain whether be- 
fore or after Christ’s passion. The Jews then de» 
posed him from bis dignity of senator, excons- 
muoicated him, and drove him from Jerusalem. 
Pbotius, Cod. 171. It is said also, that they 
would have put him to death, but that in con- 
sideration ot Gamaliel, who was his uncle or 
cousin-german, they contented themselves with 
beating him almost to death, and plundering bis 
oods. Gamaliel conveyed him to his oountiy- 
ouse, provided lor his^iitwport ; and when be 
died, buried him bonpf^ly near St. Stephen. 
His body was discoveim in 415, with those of 
St. Stephen and Gimdliel,aod the Latin dnirch 
nonoor three together, August 3. 
Lucian, de St. Stt^lu ^ 
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m exia&t mi sppcrvpbal gospel under 
tbe unae nf Nteodamm, whidb in some MS8. m 
Mtilled ike AeU 9 j Pilnte. Bat it ie very eer- 
IMB tkie m not what k cited by the ancienlt un- 
der tla naine of ^ the Acte of Pilate,” which he 
^pittoTiberiue; being Modern, and deeerring no 
CMMeideratioB. At the end of this epurioue goa- 
pel are theia words, which suffickntly shew 
m kdsitY. ** In the name of the Holy Trinity 
here end the Acts of our Saviour Jeeue Christ, 
which were found at Jerusalem by Theodosius 
the Great, in the Pretorium of Pontius Pilate, 
m the public Acts which were written in the 
nineteenth year of the emperor Tiberius, and 
the seventeenth year of Herod, son of Herod, 
king of Galilee, the eighth day before the ka- 
lends of April, which is the twenty-third day of 
March, :n the year of the two hundredth and 
second Olympiad, under tbe chief priests Joseph 
and €aiapkas« Which were brought to the 
form of a history by NicodemnSf and written in 
Hebrew after tbe crucifixion and passion of our 
Saviour.” 


NICOLAS, NficoXaoCf NiKoXatVai, victory of 
ike people ; from v(ic<ui>, to oeereome, and Xaoc» 
ike people. 

L NICOLAS, of Damascus, a peripatetic phi- 
losopher, poet, and historian, surnamed ofDa- 
mascui^ because a native of that ci^. Ho lived 
in the time of Augustus, a little berore the birth 
uf Jesus Christ. He had a great share in the fa- 
vour of that emperor, and also of Herod the 
Great, king of the Jews, who employed him in 
several afiairs of consequence, [he was He- 
rod’s ambassador to Rome.] of which be al- 
ways acquitted himself very honourably. Jose- 
phus often quotes his history ; but in several 

g aces accuses him of disguising the truth, in 
vour of Herod, to whom be bad devoted his 
pen. He wrote a general history, and Josephus 
c^tes something from it, which he had said of 
Antiocbus Epinbanes, Suidas reckoned only 
eighty books ot tbe history of Ntco/o# of Do- 
mascus. Josephus cites the 124tb, and Atbe- 
nsBus reckons as far as 144. He composed se- 
Teral other works. Henry de Valois, published 
at Park in 1634, in Greek and Latin, toe collec- 
tion made by Constantine Porphyrogenetus, of 
the several works of Nicolas of Damascus, 
These collections belonged to M. de Peiresc, 
who had caused them to be purchased in tbe 
inle of Cyprus. 

11. NicotAs, a proselyte of Antioch, t. e. coo- 
▼erted from Paganism to the religion of tbe 
lews. Afterwards he embraced Chrktiani^, 
nod was among the most zealous and most bcdy 
of the first Cbrktians ; so that be was chosen for 
tme ei the seeen fim dencons of tka cbor^ at 
Jamsakin, Acta riJk 


Hk meai^ baa bean tamkhed in ihechorck 
by a bkmkh, from which it has not been poanh- 
ble to clear him, hitherto. Certain heretics 
were called Nieolaitams^ firom bk name; and 
though perbapa be bad no share in their errora, 
nor their irregularities, yet be is suspected fo 
have mven some occasion to them. This is 
what the ancients inform ns in this matter. He 
bad a wife who was very handsome, and in imi- 
tation of thoae who aiined at a great degree of 
perfection, he left her, to live in a atate of conti- 
nence. Epiphanius saya be did not persevere 
in this resolution, but took his wife a^in, and 
in order to justify this conduct, be advanced 
principles contrary to truth and purity He 
plunged himself into irregularities, and gavs 
begin ning to tbe sect of the NicolaiteSf to that 
of the Gnoatica, and to several others, who fol- 
lowed the bent of their natund passions, to 
crimes and wickednesses. ^ 

Epiphanius is supported in this by Irenmus, 
Tertullian, Hypnolytus, Hilary, Gregory of Nys- 
aa, Pbylaster^ Bressa, Jerom, Cassian, Grego- 
ry the Great, I^cian, pope Gelasius, Gildas, and 
several moderns, who say that Nicolas the dea- 
con was bead and author of the impious and in- 
famous sect of the Nicolaitans* 

But Clemens Alexandrinus, who is more an- 
cient than Epiphanius, expresses much esteem 
for Nicolas ; and relates tbe affair otherwise, 
Strom, lib. iii. Tbe apostles, says he, having 
made some reproaches to Nicolas, as being too 
jealous of his wife, he introduced her before 
them, and declared that any one might espouse 
her that pleased. This cJeolaration, made in 
pure simplicity, and without reflection, was only 
designed as a proof that bis attachment and 
passion for his wife did not overcome him ; and 
in reality, adds Clement, 1 have been informed, 
be never cohabited with any other woman. Hit 
SOD and hk daughters, who lived very long, al- 
ways remained single. But such as were glad 
to catch at the pretence of bis authority, screen- 
ed themselves under what be bad done ; in or- 
der to palliate and vindicate their irregularities. 

These heretics grounded themselves, says the 
same Clement, on a word that Nicolas let fall, 
that ** the fleab ought to be abused.” By which 
be meant nothing else, but that we ought to con- 
troul and suppress our inclinations to sensuality 
and concupkcence ; the pasaions, and tbe ii»- 
petuosities of tbe flesh ; whereas, these disciples 
of pleasure explained tbe words acoordiDg to 
their own sensoality, and not accordinij; to tbe 
meaning of thk apoalolicnl man. Euaebiua baw* 
related, that toe Nicolaites glori^ in having 
meolae tbe deacon as the notbor ojf their sect ; 
he confutes them by thk passage of Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Tbeodoret does tbe same, and 
2 H 2 declares 
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dedarM still more opetily for the sentimeiit of 
Clemens. Fori excusing the permission of Nt- 
colast by which he allowed any one to marry his 
wife, be says, that the deacon had, in fact, no 
inclination to realize it, but only intended by 
this voluntary offer, to confute the murmuring* 
raised against him. St, Austin, Victorinas 
Petaviensis, Isidorus, and the council of Tours 
acquit him, likewise. The Apostolical Consti. 
tutions, and the interpolated letters of St. Igna- 
tius the martyr, affirm that the Nicolaitans 
falsely assumed his name. 

Cassian says, that some distinguish Nicolas 
founder of toe sect of the NicoiaitanSf from 
Nicolas one of the seven deacons. Jesus Christ, 
Rev. ii. 6, 15. condemns the actions and the 
doctnne of the Nicolaitans, He says he hates 
them ; he makes it a merit in the bishop of 
Ephesus that he abhors them ; and he reproach- 
es the bishop of Bergamiis that some of his 
church adopted their doctrine. In all these 
passages St. John intimates no excuse for Nico- 
las, nor does he attempt to clear him from the 
accusation of being the author of the sect of 
the Nicolaites; and we see that no Chris- 
tian church has ever paid any honour to the 
memory of Nicolast wnicli is a great circum- 
stance against him : [nevertheless, if Nicolas 
the deacon, were not the same Nicolas as the 
founder of the sect, this observation is of no 
force : and it is quite as strong taken the other 
way: for St. John does not hint at his ever 
been in any honourable office, and subse- 

3 behaving unworthily, or becoming de- 
&c. which probably he would have 
done, had this Nicolas been the deacon.] 

[The story of Nicholas the deacon introducing 
his wife to the Apostles, does not hang well 
together, since no accent man could act so, and 
no decent woman would bear it. Such words 
might drop from him, hypothetically; but, 
the fact reported must be false. Nor could this 
Nicholas give beginning to the sect of the 
Cnostics; that sect undoubtedly, arose from 
other causes. The Nicolaitans seem to be assi- 
milated in the Revelations, to those who held 
the doctrine of Balaam, and of Jezebel, which 
surely could not be said of Nicholas the deacon.] 
NICOLAITES, or Nicolaitans. They were 
frequent in Asia from the end of the first cen- 
tury: since Jesus Christ expressly condemns 
them, in the Revelations. St Irenseus says, 
that fornication, and the use of meats offered 
to idols, were held as indifferent things among 
them. Victorinus Petaviensis says, that they 
ate these meats after having exorcised them, 
and fofgave fornicators eight days after their 
offence. Theodoret says, tnat the two distin- 
guishing characters of this heresy were libertin- 


ism and folly. Epiphanios gives a long ae« 
count, of their infamous actions, and thmr ex* 
travagant opinions concerning God and the 
creation. St. Austin says, that they have women 
in common, and make no scruple to conform to 
all the Pagan superstitions. They tell a num- 
ber of fables about the creation and disposition 
of the world, intermingling many barbarous 
names of angels and princes, to amaze their 
auditors; though to people of understanding 
they are rather subjects of mirth than of terror. 
Through all their disguises it is easy to perceive, 
that they hold, the world was not created by 
God, but was the work of certain powers, whom 
they feign with an insupportable temerity, or 
whom they take for granted, on the credit of 
others, with a credulity not less blatneable. 

Iretiaeus calls them a branch of the Gnostics, 
and says, it was against them St. John wrote his 
gospel. Clemens Alexandrinus says, they bad 
a certain book on the authority of which they 
relied, and by which they imputed to God him- 
self the infamous actions they committed. They 
continued but a very little time, according to 
Eusebius ; at least, the name of Nicolaites did 
not continue long: but their errors were adopt- 
ed by other sects, and Tertullian says, by the 
Cainites. See Cainites. The Nicolaites were 
revived under the reign of Lewis le Debonaire, 
about A. D. 852, as Sigebert of Gemblours says 
in his Chronicon; and agaiu in the eleventh 
century, under pope Urban II, The Nicolaites 
were certain priests, deacons, and subdeacons, 
who maintained that marriage was allowed them. 
They were condemned by the council of Placen- 
tia in 1095. Hceresis Nicolaitarum, id esU 
incontinentium suhdiaconorum, diaconorum et 
prcBcipue sacerdotum, irretraclabiliter damnata 
est, etc, [This allusion to the marriage of the 
Clergy, seems to point out the true cause of 
giving the name or Nicolaitans to those who 
held it to be lawful. Is it possible, that some- 
thing similar, misunderstood, might be the ori- 
gin of the aspersion cast on Nicholas the dea- 
con?] 

NfCOPOLIS, NixoTToXiCf the city of victory, 
or victorious city ; from vucocu, to conquer, and 
woXic> ® city, 

1. NICOPOLIS, a city of Epirus, on thegfulph 
of Ambracia ; here St. Paul passed his winter 
A. D. 64. He wrote to Titus, then in Crete, to 
come to him hither, Tit. iii. 12. Some are of 
opinion, that the Nicopo/is, where St. Paul then 
was, was not that of Epirus, but that of Thrace; 
on the borders of Ma^donia, near the river* 
Nesstis [but, the former is the prevailing opiti- 
ioo.l 

IL Nioofolis, otherwise Emmaus, a city of 
Palestine. See Emmaus. It begm bw tha 

name 
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ttamfi of NiecpoHs imder the empem Alexen- 
deri son of lUmiaaNis. Julios Afiricsnu^ an 
ecdesiastieal aothor, famous his Chronicles* 
was sent to the emperor to solicit the re^tab* 
lishment of this dtT* which before was called 
JEmmaut. It is douDted whether this EmmauM 
be the same as that mentioned in the gMpel. 
See Reland* Paie$timef lib. ii. cap. 6. also* lib. iii* 
N IDDUI* »n3, $eparated^ excommunicated. 
NIDDUL This was (it is said) the lesser 
Mort of excommunication used among the He- 
brews. He who had incurred this* was to with- 
draw himself from bis relations* at least to the 
distance of four cubits. It commonly continued 
thirty days. If it was not then taken oft* it 
might be prolonged for sixty, or eren ninety 
days. But if within this term the excommuni- 
cated person did not give satisfaction, be fell 
into the ckeremt which was the second sort of ex- 
communication ; and thence into the third sort, 
called Bchammatha^ the most terrible of all. 
See Excommunication, and Chbrem. 

NIGER, surnamed Simon, Acts xiii. 1. He 
was a prophet and teacher, and one who laid 
his hands on Saul and Barnabas, for the exe- 
cution of that odice to which the Holy Ghost 
had appointed them. Some believe be is that 
Simon the Cyrenian, who carried the cross of 
Christ to Mount Calvary : but this opinion is 
founded only on a similitude of names. Epu 
phanius speaks of one Niger among the seventy 
disciples of our Saviour. The church makis 
no mention of Simon Niger in its offices, nor in 
iu inartyrologies. \ 

[It 16 not ** Niger surnamed Simon** but 
Simon surnamed Niger, of whom we read Acts 
xiii. I . f, e. the twarthy, or dark complexioned, 
which agrees extremely well with a native of 
Cyrene in Africa : this accords also* with what 
the Evangelist bad already told us, chap. xi. 20. 
that many Christians of Cyrene had been da,, 
parsed by persecution, and had preached the 
gospel in distant parts, and in Antioch. It is 
remarkable* that tliis Simon is placed i mined u 
ately after Barnabas, who was sent by the Apos- 
tles ; before Luke* before Manaben, and before 
Paul. Probably* this was the order of their 
ages ; if so, Simon was well advanced in years ; 
which agrees with the notion of bis being Simon 
the Cyrenian, then in robust life, when be assist- 
ed Jesus in carrying the cross; as does the 
notion of his being the ** father of Alexander 
and Rufus**’ men of eminence in the church* 
with the precedence assigned him among the 
teachers of the faithful at Antioch.] 

NIGHT. The ancient Hebrews be^n their 
artihcial day in the evening* and ended it the 
next evening ; so that the night preceded the 


day, whence it is said* Gen. i. 6. evening and 
eserning one day. They allowed twelve noura 
to the night* and twelve to the day. The hoars 
of the day and those of the night were not equal, 
except at the equinox. At other times* nrhen 
the hpura of the night were long, those of the 
day were short* as iu winter ; and contrary-wise* 
when the hours of the night were short, as at 
Midsummer* the hours of the day were long in 
proportion. See Plates Watches and Hours. 

Night is put for a time of affliction and ad- 
versity, Psal. xvii. 3. ** Thou bast proved mine 
heart, thou hast visited me in the night* thou 
bast tried me ;** that is* by adversity and tribu- 
lation. And Isaiah xxi. 12. ** the morning 
cometh* and also the night.*’ The morning is 
come, and behold the night ; we expected peace* 
but we are overwhelmed with troubles and 
disasters. Vide Frao. No. CLXXXVIII. 

Night is also put for the time of death, John 
ix. 4. ** The night cometh wherein no man can 
work.** 1 must fulfil, says Christ, the duties of 
iny mission while it is day, while 1 am yet alive. 
And St. Paid says, 1 Tbess. v. 2. that “ the day 
of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night.” It 
is thought the end of the world* and the day 
of Judgment, will come in the night time. [This 
can be understood only of the inhabitants of 
some certain place of the earth ; because when 
it is night iu one part of the earth, it is day in 
another part.] 

Children of the day, and children cf the 
night, in a moral and figurative sense, denote 
good men and wicked men, Christians und Gen- 
tiles. The disciples of the Son of God* are 
children of light ; they belong to the light, 
they walk in the light of gospm truths ; while 
children of the night walk in the darkness of 
ignorance and infidelity, and perforin only works 
of darkness. ** Ve are all the children of the 
light, and the children of the day ; we are not 
of the night, nor of darkness.” 1 Thes. v. 5. 

The ancient patriarchs, as also the heroes in 
the heroical ages, rose very early in the morn- 
ing, and even by night, before day break. Hence 
It 18* that to rise in the night to do any business* 
is put for being careful and diligent. God 
says, that he rises early to call bis people* by 
the voice of his prophets ; he has omitted no- 
thing that might reform them. See Darkness. 

NIGLISSOR, or Niolisar* or Nbriolissor* 
or Neriolissoror, successor of Evil-merodach 
in the kingdom of Chaldea. Josephus speaks of 
Niglmor: Antiq. lib, x. cap, 12* He says Evil^ 
merodach being dead* after be had reigned 
eighteen years, \month»f'^ Niglieeor his son suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom* and having reigned 
forty years, [9. an error for/owr ?] he died, and 

left 
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leA his kiHgdom to Lffhoroioarch^d his son. 
He reigned but nine raonlhe, and had Baltha^ 
Mir for bis successor, whom the Bahylontan$ 
call NahoandeL Cyru$ and Darins^ king of 
the MedeSf made war against him, &c. In the 
first book afi^inst Appion, he cites the historian 
Berosns, who speaks of him thus in his third 
book. After tne death of NebuchadnexxaTf 
Bvil^metodach his son succeeded him in the 
kingdom of Chaldtca, Eml-merodach having 
given himself up to all sorts of irregularities 
and debaucheries, was treacherously killed by 
his brother-indaw Niriglissor, after be bad 
reigned two years. His assassin usurped his 
throne, and held it for two years. After bis 
death, his son Laboroxoarchod ascended the 
throne, though he was but a child, and reigned 
cml^ nine months. His courtiers made him 
away, because be appeared to have evil iiicli- 
fiations. Those that put Lira to death having 
consulted together, resolved to translate the 
government to a Babylonian called Nabonides, 
In the seventeenth year of his reign came Cyrus 
to attack Babylon, &c. [The reader will ob- 
oerve that the emendations suggested above are 
only conjectural.] 

Megasthenes, nuoted by Eusebius, says, that 
Nebuchadnezzar having disappeared from among 
men, had Eml-merodach for iiis successor, who 
was treacherously killed by his brotlier-in-law 
Niriglissor: he left a son named Labasso^ 
aracn, who also ended his life by h violent and 
tragical death. After his death, they set upon 
the throne Nabannidoch, who was not of the 
royal family, nor did be belong to it in any 
manner. Cyrus having subdued all Baby- 
Ionia, gave '^Nabannidoch the government of 
Carmania. 

It is not easy to reconcile these accoiints. 
Jos^hns seems only to have followed Berosns ; 
for IScriptnre says nothing of Niglissor, or La- 
horosoarchod, or Nabonides ; but only of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of Evil-merodach, and of Belshaz- 
tar. Usher endeavours to regulate the history 
thus : — Nebuchadnezzar dies A. M. 3442. Evil- 
merodach reigns af\er him, and is killed 3444 
by Neriglissor, who succeeds. He dies in 3448, 
and Laborosoarchod follows him. He holds 
the empire but nine months, and has Belshazzar 
for successor, who is called Nabonides by Bero- 
atfe, Lahmites by Herodotus, and Nabannidoth 
by Abycfenus. Berosus and Ptolemy allow him 
aeventeen years at Babylon. 

Several skilful intemreters believe, that 
Seriptiire mentions only Nebuchadnezzar, Evil- 
merodoeh, and Belshazzar, because these only 
ipare lawful heirs to the crown of Chaldaea, the 
athen being usurpers and intruders. But 


1 doubt the suAciency of this reason. Scrip* 
tore, as well as other histories, mentions iadif^ 
forentiy, lawful kings and usurpers, those of 
the royal family, and those who are not. The 
laws of histoiy do not require, that the lustoriau 
should judge of the rights of princes ; but re- 
cord their actions and successions. [Y et Scrip- 
ture sometimes mentions only princes who had 
some share in Jewish aifoirs, omitting others 
who intervened, but had no such share.] 

M. Du Pin proposes to reconcile sacred and 
prophane history, by the following system. Af- 
ter Nebuchadfiezzar, who reigned forty-three 
years, succeeded his son, Evihmerodach, who 
reigned two years complete, and begun the 
third year. This, says he, is the Belshazzar, 
so often called son of Nebuchadnezzar, in 
Daniel. (It is to be observed, that the name 
Evil-merodach is not in that prophet; which 
may confirm the conjecture that Evil-merodach 
and Belshazzar are the same person.) Evil- 
merodach is killed by Neriglissor his brother- 
in-law, who reigns four years: he also may 
pass for a son of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, 
oeing his son-in-law, by having married his 
daughter. Laborosoarchod, his son, reigned nine 
months, and was killed by a conspiracy of 
Babylonian nobles, who set up in his steaci one 
of the conspirators, named Nabonides, being six- 
ty-two years old ; a Babylonian indeed, but a 
Mede by descent, and son of Ahasuerus. He is 
called Nahonideshythe Babylonians, but DanW 
by the Medes. He reigned seventeen years. 

But this system is incumbered with great 
difficulties. Ist, It confounds Evil-merodach 
with Belshazzar, 2dly, It confounds Nabonides 
with Darius the Medo. 3dly, Lastly, it reconciles 
Josephus neither with Scripture, nor with Bero- 
sus, especially in that duration of eighteen years, 
which this historian assigns to Evil-merodach, 
and in that of forty years, which he allows Nig- 
lissor. So that we must own it is absolute- 
ly impossible, to reconcile things so directly 
contraiT to each other, and to extricate historical 
facts which are so extremely perplexed. 

NILE, niTO, black, muddy, dark, or the morn- 
ing ; from nnty shachar. Bather from Vm na- 
hal, a, river, a brook, 

NILE, a river of Egypt, whose fountains are 
in the upper Ethiopia. It proceeds from two 
springs, or two eyes, which are not for dis- 
tant from each otW. The largest of them is 
worshipped by the inhabitants of the country, 
who are idolaters. Its depth is something more 
than five and twenty palms; the other spring 
is about sixteen palms deep. Its course is first 
toward the north i^sifterwardB it winds about to 
the east, and phphf^lato a greatlake. Coming 

out 
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out of this loke, it prooeedo toward the ftoatb. 
It waten tlie ooaotiy of Alata, where it baa 
several falls. It continues its course far into the 
khtn^om of Goiam. Then it winds about againt 
from the east to tlie north : at lengthy running 
northward, it enters Egypt at the cataracts, 
which are water Mh tMe by meeting with 
rocks, of the length of two hundred feet. 

After passing these rocks the Niie flows 
through me ralley of Egypt. Its channel, ac- 
cording to VillamoDt, is about a league broad. 
Eight miles below Grand Cairo, it is diricled 
into two arms, which make a triangle, whose 
base is at the Mediterranean sea, and which the 
Greeks call the Delta^ because of its figure A. 
These two arms are divided into others, which 
discharge themselves into the Mediterranean , 
whose distance from the top of the Delta is 
about twenty leagues. These branches the an- 
cients commonly reckoned to be seven mouths: 
— Septemplicis o$tio Nili, Ptolemy makes 
them nine, others four, others eleven, others 
fourteen. Others maintain, that there are no 
more than the mouths of Damietta, of Rozetta, 
and of the two canals, one of which passes by 
Alexandria, and the other is very small. 

Several have thought that the JVtle was the 
Gibon, one of the four rivers mentioned by 
Moses, as flowing from the terrestrial paradise. 
But this opinion is not (o be supported, since 
the other rivers are too far from toe M/e. Yet 
the inhabitants of the kingdom of Goiam, call 
this river Gihon, The Abissins call it Ah Eu- 
chi, Abay, or the father of rivers. The Negroes 
call it 'tami, Homer, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Xenophon testify, that its ancient name was 
Egyptus, and Homer mentions it by no other 
name. Diodorus says, it took the name of Ni- 
lu8 after a king of Egypt, called by that name. 
Pliny relates the opinion of king Juba, who 
aflirmed that the Nile had its source in Mauri- 
tania, that it appeared and disappeared in differ- 
ent places, first hiding itself under ground, and 
then shewing itself again ; that iu this country 
it was caUecT Niger, and in Ethiopia it bad the 
name Aetapus; that about Meroe it was divided 
into two arms, of which the right was called 
Attueapes, and the left Aitaborus; and lastly, 
that it obtained the name of Nile only below 
Meroe. 

Pliny, Plutarch, Dionysius the geographer, 
and some others, testify, that it was also named 
Shris, Dionysius says, that the Ethiopians call 
it Siris, and that after it passes Syena, it has 
the name of NUum. It is probable, that the 
name Sirii comes from the Hebrew Sihor, which 
signifies trouble ; and that Niltu comes from 
the iiebrew, Na^al, which signifies rwer, or 


torrent. Ih Scripture the Mis hu seldom any 
other name but ike river gf Egypt, Joshne 
and Jeremiah express it by the name Sikor, or 
the river of troubled water. ^ What bast thou 
to do in the way of Egypt, to drink the water 
of Sihor Bfm Jeremiau. The Greeks fl^re 
it the name of Melas which also sig^nifles b&ek, 
ortrooblod. And indeed travellers inform us, 
that the water of this river is generally some- 
thing moddy, but it is easily fined by throwing 
into it some almonds or skinned beans. Servius, 
explaining that verse of Virgil, where speak- 
ing of the Aile he says : Oeorg, iv. 291. 

St viridem jEgyptura nigri foMuiidat arenl. 

observes, that the ancients called the Mis, 3ft- 
lo : Melo in Hebrew signifles /W/l, which may 
well agree with the M/e, because of its great 
floods, which continue for about six weeks in 
the heat of summer, and overflow Egypt. 

Diodorus Siculus observes, that the most 
ancient name by which the Grecians knew 
fbe Eile, is Oceanue, It had also the name of 
Aiglo, aftersvards of JEgijptua, and lastly of 
Nuu8, from king Nileue. The Egyptians paid 
divine honour to the Nile, and called it Jupiter 
Nilus: 

Te propter nullot tu« tellus poitulst inibrwu 

Afid» uec fluvio supplicvt h«rba Jovi. 

Perhaps for this reason, the Lord in the pro- 
phets sometimes threatens to smite the river of 
Egypt, to dry it m>, and kill its fishes ; as it 
were, to shew the Egyptians the vanity of their 
worship, and the impotence of their pretended 
deity, isaiab xi. 16. Ezok. xxix. 3, 4, Ac. 

Scripture marking the limits of the Land of 
Promise, sometimes puts the river or the stream 
of Egypt for its southerly limits. ** From the 
entering in of Hamath, unto the river of Egypt,*' 
2 Citron, vii. 8. Or, ** from the channel of the 
river (Euphrates) unto the stream ^f Egypt f 
Isai. xxvii. 12. Some interpreters douoting 
whether the dominion of the Israelites ex- 
tended to the Nile, have imagined that the 
stream oj' Egypt was a stream that fell into the 
Mediterranean sea, between Rhinoconira and 
Gaza, which is called in Scripture the river of 
the foildemess, Amos. vi« 14. But it is certaio, 
that the Land of Promise was to reach the Niie, 
Joshua shews it plainly, chap. xUi. 8. xv. 4U 
comtmred with 1 Chron. xiii. 5. 

The Arabians and other Orientals often give 
the Nile the name of a sea, and the somame or 
^itbet of Faidh, which ia common also to the 
Euphrates, because these two rivers by their 
overflowing increase the fertility of the countries 
they pass through. They also give H the name 

of 
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of Mobarekf CbleB8ed3 at^ell because of the 
fruitful neM it occasione to the land, at the*« 
fecundity it it thouf^bt to procure to the womeu* 

When the Nfle ntet only to the perpendicu- 
lar heig^ht of twelre cubits, a famine necessarily 
foliovrs in Egvpt ; nor is the famine less cer- 
tain, if it sboulfi exceed sixteen cubits, as Pliny 
says ; so that the just height of the inundation 
is between twelre and sixteen cubits. 

The Nilometor is a pillar erected in the mid- 
dle of the Nile, on which are marked de- 
green measuring the ascent of the water. There 
were several of these in different places.-— 
At this day there is one in the island, which di- 
vides the Nile into two arms, one of which 
asses to Cairo, and the other to Gizah. M. 
’Herbelot notices several others, built or re- 
aired by the reigning Caliphs. The ancients 
ave preserved the memory of the Nilometer in 
their monuments. See Antiquity Explained, 
tom* iii. p. 185. Heretofore they kept the mea- 
sure of the rising of the Nile in the temple 
of Serapis, as a sacred relic ; and the emperor 
Constantine had it transported to the church of 
Alexandria. The Pagans then affirmed, that 
the Nile would not overflow any more ; but 
Serapis being provoked, would be revenged of 
Egypt, and would cause a sterility there. How- 
ever, the Nile overflowed, and rose to its usual 
height, the years following. 

The Nile overflows yearly in the month of 
August, in the higher and middle Eg^t, where 
it hardly ever rains. But in lower Egypt the 
flood is less sensible and less necessary, be- 
cause it frequently rains there, and the country 
is sufficiently watered. It is less sensible, be- 
cause they make fewer dikes there, or recep- 
tacles ibr the water, and the inundation spread- 
ing itself equally over the country, does not 
rise higher than a cubit through the whole 
Delta* Whereas in higher and middle Egypt, 
they have deep canals, to receive the waters 
of the river. They make a breach in these 
dikes by authori^ of the Bacha, and when 
one district is suflaciently watered, the dike is 
stopped up, and another is opened. The Egyp- 
tians have often contentions, village against 
village, which shall have the first distribution 
of the waters ; and when the overflowing comes 
as they desire, they celebrate a great festival 
throughout the country. 

When the waters are subsided, the culture of 
the land is easy, The seed is cast on the mud, 
and with little tillage produces great plenty. 
The mud which the Nile, brings is earth washed 
away from the banks in its course; which 
aame mud covering the land marks and furrows 
of fieldSf obliges the proprietors to have re- 


course to the line and the measuring-rod, to 
measure out their lands and inheritances every 
year anew. 

[We shall add an extract or two from late 
travellers into E^ypt. 

** Some descriptions of Egypt would lead us 
to think that the Nile, when it swells, lays the 
whole province under water. The lands adjoin- 
ing immediately to the banks of the river are 
indeed laid under water, but the natural ine- 
quality of the ground hinders it from overflowing 
me interior country. A great part of the lands 
would therefore remain barren, were not canals 
and reservoirs formed to receive water from the 
river, when at its greatest height, which is thus 
conveyed every where through the fields, and 
reserved for watering them, when occasion re- 
quires.** Niebuhr’s Travels, Vol* I* p. 87, 

“ It is to be remarked, that though this water 
becomes thick, by washing off* the clayey soil over 
which it passes, it appears, when drank, as light 
and limpid as the clearest ; the Egyptians them- 
selves believe it nourishing, and say, whoever 
drinks of the river will never remove to any 
great distance from its banks. 

“ The divine honours which the ancient Egyp- 
tians paid to the Mle, and for which the plenty 
it occasions may be some justification, are, in a 
manner, still preserved under the Mahometans ; 
they give this river the title of Most Holy, they 
likewise honour its increase with all the cere- 
monies practised by Pagan antiquity.** Baron 
DU Tott, Vol* II* p. 24, Part. 4 . 

“This mud, likewise is only washed off by 
the Nile from its two banks, with the clayey 
part of which it becomes loaded. Its lightness, 
together with the motion of the waters, keep 
the particles suspended, till, at length, the san- 
dy part sinks down, and appears in heaps, after 
the decrease of the inundation. These, the indus- 
try of the husbandman turns to bis advantage, 
tempering the dryness of the sands with pigeon’s 
dung, and the seeds of water melons, which be 
sows in it, and gathers an abundant harvest, 
before the returning floods ^ain destroy these 
fields, and form others in their stead.** Ih* p. 81. 

“ The Egyptians still retain a religious vene- 
ration for the Nile : they called it holu, blessed, 
sacred i and, on the appearance oi the new 
waters, that is, on the opening of canals, mothers 
are seen plunging their children into the stream, 
from a belief that these waters have a purifying 
and divine virtue, such as the ancients attributed 
to every river. 

“ For six months of ^ year the water^of 
this river is so thick, thai it must have time ,to 
settle before it can be drank : and during the 
^hrae months which precede the inundation, re- 
duced 
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dkKiei) 1o mn iiicoii«idenibl« deiith, it f(nm% 
become in^en, full of wortM, 

tfnd it is neccsssrV to havo roeoume to that 
wbiofa baa been before drawn and Dreserred in 
cisterns. At all times, people of aelicacj|r take 
care to perfume k, and cool it by evaporation. 

** Bitter almonds are made use of to purify 
the water, with which the vessel is rubbed, and 
the water then becomes really ligpht and g^d. 

** Bartheo vessels unfrlaaed, are kept careful- 
ly in every apartment, from whence the water 
continually transpires. This transpiration pro- 
duces the more coolness, iu proportion as it is 
more oonaiderable ; for which reason, those ves- 
sels are often suspended in passsgfes where there 
are currents of air, and under the shade of trees. 
In several parts of Syria they drink the water 
which has transpired ; in L^rypt they drink that 
which remains; beside, in no country is so much 
water used. The first tiling an E^ytitian does 
on entering a house, is to lay hold of the Aoiia 
(the pitcher of water) and take a hearty draught 
of it, and, thanks to their perpetual perspiration, 
they feel no inconvenience from toe practice.*’ 
Volnby’s Travels, Fo/. I. p. 19. 

The superior veneration paid to the east 
branch of this celebrated river appears from the 
variety of names given to it, as well as from the 
import of these names ; of which Mr. Bruce 
gives a full account, but of which we sliall only 
^ote a parr. By the Agows it is named Gzeir, 
&ec«a, or Seir ; the first of which terms signi- 
fies a god. It is likewise called Ah^ father; 
and has many other names, all implying the 
most profound veneration. In tjojam it is nam- 
ed Aoay^ which signifies overflowing. By the 
Gongas on the south of mounts Dyre and Tag- 
la, it is called Dahli ; by those on the nortn, 
Kowasst both of which imply dog star. For- 
merly, the Nile had the name of Sirist both be- 
fore and after it enters Beja, which the Greeka 
imagined was given to it on account of its black 
colour during the inundation ; but Mr. Bruce 
assures us that the river has no such colour. 
He affirms, with great probahili'y, that this name 
in the country of Beja imports the river of the 
dog^stavton the vertical appearance of n hich, this 
river overflows : ** and this idolatrous worship 
fsays be) was probably part of the reason of 

me question the prophet Jeremiah asks : 

What has thou to do in Egypt to drink the waters 
of Seitf or, the water prophaued ^ idolatrous 
rites f” The inhabitants of the Irarabra call 
it Bakar el Nilf the sea of the JVi/e, in contra- 
distinction to the Red Sea, for which they have 
no other name than Bakar el Moleoh^ or the 
Salt Sea. The junction of the three great ri* 
vera, the iVi/e, ^wtng on the west side of Me- 
VoL. II. Part XX EdU. IV. 


rod; the TneaiM, whseh iwnsbes the east sMtof 
and joins tbs Nile at JIfiMmraii in M. Lat. IT* t 
and the Mareb, which fiuls into this last some- 
thing above the yuoctkHi, gives the name of 
TVtlen to the M/c. The ancient name Ewp* 
tus given it tn Homer is supposed to have b^n 
derived from its filscii; colonr ; but Mr. Bruce 
derives if from Y Oypi^^he neme given to Egypt 
in Ethiopia, t. e. the Country rf Camah. 

We sliall also quote from Mr. Bruce what he 
has said concerning the natural operation by 
which the tropical rains are produced ; which are 
now universally allowed to be the cause of the 
annual overflowing of this and other rivers. 
“The air is so muen rarified by the sun, during 
the time be remains almost stationary over 
tropic of Capricorn, that the winds loaded with 
vapours rush in upon the land fitim the Atlantic 
ocean on the west, the Indian ocean on the east, 
and the cold Southern ocean beyond the Cape. 
Thus a great quantity of vapour is gathered, as 
it were, into a focus ; and as the same causes 
continue to operate during tlie progress of the 
snn northward, a vast tram of clouds proceeds 
from south to north, vi»hidh are sometimes ex- 
tended much farther than at other times.— In 
April all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia 
begin to swell, and greatly augment the Nih^ 
which is further enlarged by the vast quantity 
of water poured into the lake Txana. In the 
beginning of June the rivers are all full, and 
continue so while the sun remains stationanr in 
the tropic of Cancer. This excessive rain, which 
would sweep off the whole soil of Egypt into 
the sen, were it to continue without intermis- 
sion, begins to abate aa the sun turns south- 
ward ; and on bis arrival at the zenith of each 
place, on bis passage towards that quarter, they 
cense intirely. Immediately after the sun has 
passed the line, he begins the rainy season to 
the southward. 

“ There are three remarkable appearances at- 
tending the inundation of the iVt/e. Every 
morning in Abyssinia is clear, and the sun 
shines. About 9 a small cloud, not above 4 feet 
broad, appears in the east, whirling violently 
round as if upon an axis ; but, arrived near ifaw 
zenith, it first abates its motion, then loses ka 
form, and extends itself greatly, and seems to 
call up vapours from all the opposite quarters. 
These clouds, having attained nearly the same 
height, rush against each other with great vio- 
lence. The air, impelled before the lieavieat 
mass, or swiftest mover, makes an hnpresaion of 
its form on the collection of clouds opposite ; 
and the moment it baa taken poaseaafon of the 
apace made to receive it, the moat violent thiin- 
der possible to be conceited inataiitly follows, 
2 1 frith 
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with rain : afiter tmiia horn the aky i^in cleariy As soon as the grten colour is ^ney the rirer 

with a wiii4 at N« and is always disa^eeably Nilut begins to become red, and very muddy ? 
cold when the tfaennometer is below 63** The ’tis then no doubt but the fennentation is passed, 
second thing remarkable is the variation of the and that the waters of Ethiopia are arrived in 
thermometer. When the sun is in the southern Egypt, which are of that colour, because of the 
tropic, 86* distant from the zenith of Gondar, it red earth which the furious torrents from the 
is seldom lower than 72*; but it falls to 60*, and mountains carry into the river; for it is not 
63*, when the suu is immediately vertical ; so possible that the land of Egypt, which is very 
happily does the approach of rain compensate black, should give it that colour. In the year 
the neat of a too scorching sun. The third is 1673, in the beginning of July, the water began 
that remarkable stop in the extent of the rain to be red, ana so continued till the end of De 
northward, when the sun, that has conducted cember, the time when the river returns to its 
the vapours from the line, and should seem now ordinary dimensions. 

more than ever to be in possession of them, is The Egyptians believe that the river JViVa# 
here overruled suddenFy ; till, on his return to decreaseth also at a certain day ; Sept. 24. 
Gorri, again it resumes the absolute command *‘The waters of this river cause an itch in the 
over the rain, and reconducts it to the line, to skin, which troubles such as drink of them 


furnish distant deluges to the southward.” 

The river passing through the kingdom of 
Senaar, the soil of which is a red bole, becomes 
coloured with that earth ; and this mixture, 
along with the moving sand of the desarts, of 
whi^ it receives a great quantity when raised 
by the wind, precipitates all the viscous and 

E utrid matters which float in the waters; whence 
Ir. Pococke judiciously observes, that the Nile 
is not wholesome when the water is clear and 
green, — but when so red and turbid that it 
stains the water of the Mediterranean.” 

This reduces of the waters of the Nile, as the 
reader will observe, is noticed in Egypt. The 
following account is from Father Vansfeb, whose 
remarks were made at Cairo. 


when the river increases. This itch is very 
small, and appears first about the arms, next 
upon the stomach, and spreads all about the 
body, which causeth a grievous pain. This 
itch comes not only upon such as arink of the 
river ; but such as drink of the waters of the cis- 
terns filled with the river water. It lasts about 
six weeks. 

When the river runs over, it makes a great 
destruction; it carries away not only great 
pieces of the bank, but destroys sometimes 
towns and villages near to it.” 

The prophet Nahum calls this river by the 
name of a sea, when describing the rampart of 
opulous No, which, says he, “ was the sea, and 
er wall was from the sea.” 


**This is remarkable of Nilus: 1. That it be- 
gins to increase and decrease on a certain day 
precisely. 2. That when it first increaseth it 
grows green. 3. That afterwards it appears 
red; and 4. That it changeth its channel some- 
times. 

The day in which it begins to increase is 
yearly the 12th day of June, on which day they 
observe the feast of St. Michael, the Arch- Angel : 
— on this day the drops fall. Now these drops 
are nothing else, according to the Judgment of 
the inhabitants, but the mercies and blessings 
of God. As soon as this dew is fallen, the 
water begins to be corrupt, and assumes a green- 
ish colour ; this colour increaseth more and 
more, till the river appears as a lake covered 
all over with moss. This colour is to be seen 
not only in its great channel, but also in all the 
ponds and branches that come from thence: only 
the cisterns keep the water pure. Some years 
this green colour continues about 20 days, and 
sometimes more, but never above 40. The 
Egyptians call this time, when the river is green, 
il .ikad raviat, for they sufiTer much, because 
the water is corrupt, without taste, an^ un* 
wholesome ; and good water is very rare. 


This may appear extraordinary to British 
readers ; but, the account of Ibn Haukal, who 
uses the same phraseology, will justify it. 

He thus writes. Sir W. Ouseley’s Trans, p. 34. 
^ In this sea there are islands, to which one 
may pass in boats or vessels. Of these islands 
are Teneis, and Damiat. In each of these, agri- 
culture is practised, and cattle are kept: and 
the kind of clothes called rekia come from these 
places. 

“ The waters of this sea are not very consider- 
able, and vessels move on it by the help of 
men .... From the borders of this sea, to tfiose 
of the sea of Syria, it is all sand.” 

In these passages the mouths of the Nile, the 
lakes adjacent to them, the marshes, Ac. ap- 
pear to be called seas, in the Arabic ; as such 
collections of water also are in the Hebrew. 

“ The Nile,** says Ibn Haukal, Sir W. Gusein's 
Trans, p 31. produces crocodiles, and the fish 
sekenkour : and there is also a species of fish 
called raadak, which if any person take in his 
hand, while it is alive, that person will be afiert- 
ed by a trembling of his body : when dead this 
fish reseiibles ether fishes. The crocodile’s 
w skin 
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•kin it to hard* that it retklt the blowt of all 
uveapotit when stricken on the hack: they there* 
woand him under the ann*pits and between 
the thinks. The sekenArotcr is a species of that 
(the crocodile) but the crocodile hM bands 
and feet : and they use the sekenkaur in medi- 
cinal and culinary preparations.” 

It deserves notice that the crocodile is here 
reckoned a jSskt though it is, as we well know, 
a liuurd; and the s^enkour, or $kinkoret or 
$kink, of European naturalists, is referred to 
the same genus, t. e. of JUke$i though that also 
is a lizard, is amphibious, and is found in rarious 
countries of the East. 

It appears that the ancient Hebrews also in- 
cludeci lizards iu the division of Tannim, which 
comprised not only fishes but amphibia; crea- 
tures using the water, generally ; and even 
serpents. The crocodile, therefore, being called 
a jlih by this Arab writer, we need not hesitate 
to admit the same idea among the learned He- 
brews. Comp. Aquatics. Nat. Hist.] 

NIMRAH, mD3,.Na/u/3/o<Jv, leopard: from -«3 
namer : otherwise, bitternesg, or rebellion ; from 
marary bitterness, or mo, marah, rebellion : 
or change ; from niD mar. 

NIMRAH, or Nemra, a city of Gad, or rather 
of Reuben, east of the Dead Sea, Numb, xxxii. 
8. Eusebius on the word Nebra says, there is a 
large village in Batanea called Nabara. 1 make 
no doubt but Nemra, Nimra, I^imrim, Nemrim, 
and Beth-nemra, are tbe same city. Jeremiah, 
xlviii. 34. speaks of Nimrim and its pleasant 
waters. Isaiah, xv. 6. also mentions the waters 
of Nimrim, Jerom says, that Nimrim is situated 
on the Dead Sea, and takes name from the 
bitterness of its waters, which have this quality 
since the desolation of the city, as had been de- 
nounced by the prophets Isaiah, and Jeremiah ; 
[whence some incline to derive its name from 
copious streams, according to the Arabic, rather 
than from a leopard. But, as 1 suppose that 
the term Beth implies a temple, wherein the 
leopard was a symbol, whether accompanying a 
f^ure or not, so I incliue to derive the name 
from some sacred establishment by tbe ancient 
inhabitants of the countiy. Leopard Town: Leo- 
pard Temple. — Beth-nimra,’\ 

NIMROD, "nD3, Nc^/3p«JS, rebellion, or sleep 
of descent, or of him that rules ; from mo 
marah, or *nD marad, rebellion, and C313 nvat, 
sleep, slumbering, and m radad, descent : or 
dominion ; from rm radah, [Tiger. Arab.] 
NIMROD, or Nembrod, son of Cush, a 
mighty hunter before tbe Lord,” Gen. x. 8, 9. 
He bi^gan to monopolize power on the earth, and 
gave oocaakm to tbe proverb, ** like Nimrod, the 
great hunter before the Lord.” Hie bunting 


wna not only of wOd beasta, but also to subdue 
men, to reduce them under his dominion. £n^ 
kiei, xxxii. 30. gires the name of hunters to an 
tyrants. Ihe foundation of the empire of Nm^ 
rod was at Babylon ; and, very probably, he 
was among tbe most eager undertakers of tbe 
Tower of Babel, and he built Babylon at, or 
near, that famous tower. From thence be ex- 
tended his dominion over the neighbouring 
countries, and Eeech, Accad, and Calneb, in the 
land of Shinar. 

Moses adds ; ^ out of that land went forth 
Ashur, and builded Nineveh, and tbe city Reho» 
both, and Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh 
and Calah : tbe same m a gveat city.” This, 
Bochart underatands still of Nimrod, and trans- 
lates ** From this place he went out to to into 
Assuria, where he built Nineveh, Rekohoih, 
Cafah, and Resen*' t. e. when Nimrod bad es- 
tablished the beginning of his empire at Baby- 
lon, and in the land of Shinar, be advanced to- 
wards Assyria, where he built powerful cities, 
as so mauy fortresses, to keep the people in sub- 
jection. Contp. Fragments, No. DXJCVlil. 

Some Rabbins take iu a good leuse what is 
said, that Nimrod was a mighty hunter b^ore 
the Lord, saying be bad a particular address 
and dexterity in hunting ; and what game he 
took he offered to the Lord. It must be owned 
tbe words before ths Lord, are commonly taken 
favourably, as heightening the good qnalities of 
any one; but in this place most interpreters 
take them in a bad tense, in Che same manner 
as when it b said of tbe men of Sodom, that 
they were great sinners before the Lord, Gen. 

xiii. 18. Also of Er the eldest son of Judah, 

that he was very wicked before the Lord, Gen. 
xxxviii. 7. 

Some have confounded Nimrod with Belus, 
founder of tbe kingdom of Babylon, and with 
Ninus, founder of that of Nineveh : but these 
are much later than Nimrod. Prophane authors 
have embellbbed tbe history of Bacchus, with 
several circumstances taken from that of Nim- 
rod, Tbe name Nebrodeus or Nebrodus, given 
to Bacchus, is evidently derived from NeiArod, 
or Nimrod, though the Greeks derive it from 
a goat-skin, wiln which they pretend Bac- 
chus was clothed. Tbe name Bacchus may 
also be derived from Bar-chus, ^ son of Cush 
because Nimrod was indeed tbe son of Cush, 
Tbe Greeks give to Bacchus tbe name of hunter. 
just as Moses gives it to Nimrod. Tbe expe* 
ditions of Bacchus into the Indies are formed 
on the wars of Nimrod in Babylonia and Assyria. 
To Nimrod b imputed the inveutioii of iada- 
trofis worsfaip paid to men. 

The history of Nhnrod b adorned with fsbles 

il9 by 
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hf th« Pamiia MithMri*, Sme^ coBi^Dttlld bif» 
wj^ Zmkac^ tbe fin^ Ung* of the Bjuasty ol 
those m'mom vbioh neigtm^ immediately after 
tlie deliige. Otbees WTl bare Mmrod to be 
the same as CaioacMSi the secoiid kiog of the 
seeottd Peswan> OyiiasCy, called that of Jibe 
Caiamaidee^ 

It is suf>{>oaed’thfKt Moses makes Nimrod tbe 
immediate son of Cush. The Persians make 
bifli son to Canaan, and brother to Cush. Eat}** 
cbius, patriarch of Alexandria, says, that Mm- 
rod was tbe first author of the religion of the 
Magtans, and the worshippers of fire. 

NIMSHI, reieuei from danger; from 
KttD, or maakah : otherwise, that touches ; 
from iriD mush. Father of Jehu, king of Israel, 
1 Kin^xix. 16« 

NIOTiyEH, mJ*3, Nivctn?, handsome, aoree* 
able; from nM3 naah: otherwise, dwelling; 
from ms nanoA. 

NiNEVEH, capital of Assyria, founded by 
Ashur, son of Shein ; or by Nimrod, son of 
Cosh; for in Gen. x. 11. Moses, acoording to 
some has relation to Nimrod, who was mention* 
ed before. Fide Nimrod. [Comp. Frag. No. 
DXXV11L3 It must be owned, Nineveh was 
one of tbe most ancient, the famous, the 
most potent, and most extensiTe cities of the 
world. It is reiy difiicult to assign tbe time 
of its foundation ; but it cannot be long after 
the bnjlding of l^bel. It stood on the banks 
of the Tigris ; and in the time of the prophet 
Jonab> who was sent thither under Jeroboam 
the second, king oflsraeh and, as we judge, 
under the reign of Pul, father of Sardanapalns, 
king of Assyria ; its circuit was three days jour- 
ney. Diodorufi Siculus, Rb. ii« says, it was one 
hundred and fifty stadia in length, foursoore 
and ten stadia in breadth, and lour hundred 
and fourscore stadia in circuit; i. e. about seven 
leagues long, three leagues broad, and eighteen 
leagues round. Its walls were a hundred feet 
high, and so broad, that three <^hariots could 
drive abreast upon them. Its towers, of which 
there were fifteen hundred, were each two liun- 
dred feet high. 

Some place it on the west^ othens on the east 
bank of tbe Tigris. At the time of Jonah’s mis- 
sion Jonah iv. 11^ it was’ reckoned to contain 
more than six score thousand persons, who 
could/not dMnguish their Tifhtihand from their 
this is generally exfubibrnd'oCyoiiBg <d>il* 
driven, which bad not attained tlte iiae^ of reason. 
By this reckoning, there ought le have been 
then in Ninevek more than six linodred thoir* 
sand persons. 

Nineveh was token by Arbacen^podi Belesis, 
A. M. 8367, ante A. D. 747^ under ibe ceifii of 


Sardsnapalufi, in tbe time o£ Abafi, .kii^ oC 
Judah, about the lime of tbe immdaAiog of 
Borne. It was taken a secondtime bj^ Antyngan * 
andi Nabopolassar, from Chinafadan, kis^ of 
Assyria^ A. M« 3878, ante A. D. fi2& Nitwnak 
no more recovered its former splendor*. It was 
intirely ruined in the time of Lucian of Sainosa- 
to, (in Eirnnc. p^ 346) who lived under the 
empeiror Adrian. Howeveiv it was rebuilt under 
the Persians, but was destroyed by the Snra*.^ 
cens about the seventh century. See, Marsh** 
am’s Canon MqgpU scsoulo xviii.. It/. Nini 
ewcidium, and l/sher, A. M. 3267 and 3878b 
Modern travellers say, that the ruins of an- 
cient Nineveh may still be seen on tbe eastern 
bank of the Tigns. The cify of Mosul or Mo- 
zil, which many do not distinguish from Nine- 
veh is on the western side. Prophane histories 
say that Ninus founded Nineveh, The sacred 
authors make frequent mention of Nineveh, and 
its kings, Tiglath-piliieser, Sennacherib^ Shal- 
inanezzar, and Esar-iiaddon. Tobit lived in 
this city. Nahum and Zeplianiah foretold its 
ruin in a very particular and pathetic manner ; 
which Tobit repeated. The behaviour of Jonah 
at Nineveh is well known ; with the signal re- 
pentance of the Ninevites ; which is even com- 
mended in tbe gospel. Matt. xi. 41. Luke xi. 
32. Vide Fraohbnts, No. 111. 

l^Nimevek, u e, “ Mosul,” says Otter, “ tbe 
capital of the district of Dgezir4 is situated on 
tbe western bank of tlie Tigris. It has a wall, 
ditches, and a rampart by the side of the river. 
Tbe caravanserais, palaces, aud other edifices, 
built of hard stone, are beautiful enough. Tbe 
air is good in spring, which is tbe most advan- 
tageous season for this country. The heat is 

? |'reat in summer, tbe cold severe in winter, and 
evers prevail in auUiran. The oity is rich, and 
the inhabitants are brave. They commonly 
apeak ibnr languages,?— die Ajrabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and Kurd. A great oominerce is car- 
ried on here, especially in cotton cloths, black 
and white, manufactured in this city. Indian 
commodities brought from Bosra, are also sold 
here: and cloths and other European articles 
are proeuned bv tbe way of Alej^o.” Otter^, 
Fo/. /. p. 137. " 

Michaelis has nothing to add to wbatia giene- 
rally known in relation to this city. . 

The hast account of Nineveh ts^vea by Nio«> 
buhri vol. ii.,p. 386, &c. French edit. He men^ 
tions the site of the ancieat Nimevehj, now call- 
ed Nmmiai ae opposite, aems tbe river,.tD the 
resent Mosul : and hero he was shewn on a 
ill, m wmagne, in which iho prophet Jonah im 
said, to bwifitemd. The Tigris is aboi^ 300 hat 
in width. It sootettmeerises very rapidly. The. 

number 
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ttQiMber of Imvmi in Nkmtnk m « d l>n hrtod u 
fWmi *20^)00 to 244)00. It Imb Mtoen ekumtt w 
places of public re«orf, where acimugete may 
lodp). The number of Ciiristiant may amount 
to £200 familiea: about one fourth of whom are 
Nesturtanst the reel are Jaoobitae« Few of those 
born in the'cily speak the Syriac lattfi'ctage f hot 
it is still used iu the country riliagOB. The 
bo(»k« of devotion are written in tM ancient 
dialect. The Christians and Turks live in re- 
markable harmony together. Tl>e Jews are 
about 150 families; they are despised, and ill- 
treated. In greiieral, the country around is fer^ 
tile ; yet the miseries of famine have been so« 
verel^ felt. The terrible winter of 1756, when 
the ligfris was frozen over for many days, suc- 
ceeded by the locusts of 1757, reduced this dis- 
trict to a deplorable condition. 

Mr. Uicli, Resident at Bagfdad, has lately fa- 
voured the public with accounts of the ancient 
Nioeveh^ which contain particulars well worthy 
of notice, and promise further discoveries. 

** Opposite the town of Mousoul is an inclosnre 
of a rectaii^rular form, corresponding' with the 
cardinal |>oints of the compass ; the eastern and 
western sides being the longest, the latter facing 
the river. The area, which is now cultivated 
and offers no vestiges of building, is too small 
to have contained a town larger than Mousoul ; 
but It may he supposed to answer to the Palnce 
of Nineveh. The boundary, which may be per- 
fectly traced all around, now looks like an em- 
bankment of earth or rubbish, of small eleva- 
tion ; and has attached to it, and in its line, at 
ifteveral places, mounds of greater size and so- 
lidity. The first of these fonns the south-west 
angle ; and on it is built the village of Nebbi 
Yunus (described and delineated by Niebuhr 
as AMftta), where they show the tomb of the 
prophet Jonas, much revered by the Mahome- 
tans. 

*'Tbe next, and largest of all, is the one which 
may be supposed to be the monument of Niniis. 
It IS situated uear the centre of the western face 
of the inclosure, and is joined like the others 
by the boundai^ wall ; — the natives call it Aoy- 
unjuk Tep^» Its fbrtn is that of a truiicatefi 
pyramid, with regular steep sides and a flat lop : 
it is composed, as I ascertaiued from some ciica- 
vatioDS, of stones and earth, the latter predomi- 
nating sufficiently to admit of the summit being 
cultivated by tbe inhabitants of the village of 
Koyuiijuk,,whidi is built on it at the north-east 
extremity. Tbe only ineatra I bad at the time 
1 visited it of ascertaining ils dimensioos was by 
a cord which 1 procured from Mousoul. This 
gave 176 feet for the greatest height, 1650- feet 
Uie length of the eiumuit eaat and west, and 
1147 for its breadth north and south. 


Ool of a miNB»d hi the iior^ face of the boiiii# 
daiy wan dag, a short time age^ an ionaeuot 
hkm of etoQO, on which were sculptured the i- 
fares of aien and animals. So remnrkable was 
this fragment of anUqiitty , that even Turkisk apa- 
thy ^as roused, and' the Pasha and most of the 
^ncipal people of Mousoul came out to tee it. 
Due of the speoiatora particularly reoolleolefi, 
among the sculptaras of thia stone, the flgure 
of a man on horseback with a long lance in his 
hand, followed by a great many others on foot. 
The stone was soon afterwards out into small 
pieces for repairii^ the bitildiDgs of Mousoul, 
and this inestimable specimen m the arts and 
manners of the earliest ages irrecoverably loaf. 
To this doy stones of vei^ large dimensions, 
which sufficiently attest their high antiquity, 
are found in or at the foot of tbe mound.*’ 

The Turks employ these stones in their pub- 
lic buildings, as the Bridge, &c. but, it is ear-* 
neslly to be hoped that those containing Sculp- 
tures, or inscriptions, will be preserved?] 

I. NiNUS, son of Belus the Assyrian, founder 
of the Assy rift 11 monarchy, A. M. 2737, ante 
A. D. 1267 ; about the time of the government 
of Deborah and Barak iu Israel. Herodotus 
says, lib, i. cap, i>5. that for a hundred and 
twenty years this monarchy was in possession 
of Upper £gypt. Ctesias, and after him Dio- 
dorus Siculus, lib, ii. Trogns, also Justin, lib, i. 
say, that Ninus brought into subjection all tbe 
princes of Asia, except those of India. Zoroas- 
ter, king of the Bactriaos opposed him, but at 
last was subdued. Julius Atricanus assigns to 
this prince a reign of fifty- two years ; but Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, in the first book of his 
Homan Antiquities^ shews, that the flrst kings 
of Assyria possessed but a small part of Asia. 

II. Ninus, surnained the younffCTf succeeded 
Sardanafialus, in the kingdom of Assyria. Sar- 
danapnlus having been compelled to bum him- 
self in Nineveh, Arbaces and Belesis, on the 
dissol Ilf lull of the Assyrian nioiiarrhy, fotiuded 
two others, that of the Medes, and that of the 
Babylonians. 1'he empire of Assyria, reduced 
to very narrow limits, was continued to Atuns, 
called in Scripture Tiqlath-pilues€r,2 Kings xv. 
29. xvi. 7, 10. and Thilgamus by JElian, Higt. 
Animal, lib, xii. cap. 21. Eusebius in bia Ckro- 
niconf afmr Castor of Rhodes, allows him a twm 
of nineteen years : from A. M, 3257, to 327€. 
liis successor was Saimaoezxar. 

NISAN, IDU, jUght ; from w nus : or stand* 
ardi from DDi nafos.' or proof and Umptatnon; 
from HDD massah, 

NISAN, a Hebrew monlb, anawaving to our 
March ; and which sometiam fakes flpom Pebru* 
arg or Aprils aeeordiag to the eeuree of tko 

moon. 
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moon. It was tbe aeFenth month of the cixil 
year; bat was made the first month of the 
sacred year, at the coming out of £g;mt. Exod. 
xii. 2. In Moses it is called Ahib. The name 
JNi$an is only since the time of Ezra, and the re- 
turn from the captivity of Babylon. 

Tbe first day is tbe Neomenia. A fast for tbe 
death of the sons of Aaron, Lev. x. On the 
tenth day a fast for the death of Miriam, sister 
of Moses ; also, every one provided himself with 
a lamb for the passover. On this day tbe Israel- 
ites passed over Jordan under Joshua. Josh iv. 
19« On the fourteenth day in the evening they 
sacrificed the paschal lamb, and the day follow, 
ing, being tbe fifteenth, was held the solemn 
passover, Exod. xii.* 18, &c. On the sixteenth 
they offered a sheaf of the ears of barley, as 
first-fruits of the harvest of that year, Levit. 
xxiiL 9. The twenty-first was the octave of the 
passover, which was solemnized with particular 
ceremonies. The twenty-sixth the Jews fasted 
in memory of the death of Joshua. On this day 
they began their prayers to obtain the rains of 
the spring. On the 29th they call to mind the 
fall of the walls of Jericho. 

NiSROCH, 'Afrapdyr, flighty or 

$tandardf or proof ana temptation, tender, or 
delicate ; from D)^nu8, to fly ; or from DD3 nasas, 
etandard ; or from HDD massah, temptation, and 
“p rac, tender, delicate. The root of this word 
is not in the Hebrew. 

NISROCH, or Nesroch, a god of the Assyri- 
ans. Sennacherib was killed by one of bis sons, 
while worshipping bis god Nisroch in his tem- 
ple, 2 Kings xix. 37. It is not known who this 
god Meroch was. The Seventy call him Nes- 
rack, Josephus calls him Araskes. The Hebrew 
of Tobit published by Munster calls him Dagon. 

The name of this deity may be traced in tbe 
words Sarac, and Sargon, kings of Assyria ; 
and perhaps Sarac is tbe same as Sarak, But 
nothing of this informs us who this god Nisroch 
was. 

NITOCRIS. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap, 1 86, 187. 
speaks of queen Nitocris, mother to king Laby- 
netus, from whom Cyrus took Babylon: but 
Scripture tells us, that the king from whom 
Cyrus took Babylon, was Belshazzar, son or 
grandson to Nebuchadnezzar ; it seems to fol- 
low, that Nitocrie was queen to Nebuchadnez- 
zar the Great, and the same as Amytta, daugh- 
ter to Ast^i^es, king of the Medes. 

Nitocris is celebrated by Herodotus as a he- 
roine. While the king her son abandoned him- 
self to pleasures, she sustained the burthen of 
government, and did all that human prudence 
l»etpld do, for the security of tbe empire. She 
pempleted with incredible diligence the works 


that Nebuchadnezzar had lefit unfinished, parti- 
cularly the walls of Babylon, the quays along 
tbe river. See. 

In the last year of Belshazzar’s reign, while 
Babylon was besieged by Cyrus, Dan. v. that 
king made a feast for nis wives and concu- 
bines, at which he prophaned the holy vessels 
of tbe temple of Jerusalem ; then tWe ap- 
peared on the wall of the room, over against 
the candlestick, a hand that wrote these words, 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, The sight of 
this prodigy terrified the king and all his com- 
pany. Nitocris, the queen-mother, went into 
tbe hall, and told the king, that Belteshazzar 
excelled in explaining difficulties. Daniel was 
sent for, who ^ve the explication of it. Comp. 
Fragments, No. CCV. 

NITRE. A sort of salt, or of salt-petre, 
common in Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
Hebrews call it Nether, and use this word to 
express a salt proper to take spots out of cloth, 
and even from tbe face. The wise man says, 
Prov. XXV. 20. As he that taketh away a gar- 
ment in cold weather, and as vinegar upon 
nitre ; so is he that singeth songs to a heavy 
heart.” Music is as serviceable in dispersing 
sorrow, and in restoring a cheerful temper, as 
nitre dissolved in vinegar is useful in taking 
away blemishes from the face, or from cloth. 
They always dissolved tbe nitre in vinegar 
when they applied it to this use. [The above 
seems to me to miss tbe true sense of tbe 
passage in Proverbs. 1 have always taken it 
otherwise — He makes bad worse who deprives 
the shivering wr^**® q^arment in cold wea^ 
ther ; so doth het» wbwh to a heavy 

heart: vinegar p\h*® Uflkes a great 

ebulition ; merriment, jollity and song are 

equally out of time, unsoothing, unsuitable to 
a miud overwhelmed by profound grief.] Jere- 
miah speaking to bis people under the image 
of a faithless and abandoned spouse, soys, 

Though thou wash thee with nitre, and take 
thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked 
before me, saitb tbe Lord God.” Thou art too 
much polluted in my eyes ever to be made 
clean. This passage proves the use of nitre, to 
purify from outward spots and blemishes. [N. B. 
The nitre common among us, from which gun- 
powder is made, is not Uie nitre of the Scrip- 
tures : it is nearer, I believe, to sal-amm<miac,’\ 

NO, or No-ammon, a city of Egypt, which 
Jerom always translates by Alexandria. But it 
is rather the city of Diosmlis in tbe Delta, be* 
tween Busiris to the soutli, and Mendesium to 
the north. See Jeremiah xlvi. 25. Ezek. x%x. 
14, 15, 16. Nahum iii. 8. Comp. Diospous and 
Ammon No. .Aiso the Fragments. 
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signifies the hmiHtation of Aminon. 
SeTeral ere of opinion, tbst Awmon is the same 
as Ham son of Noah, who, they say, fixed his 
dwelling in Egypt. 

N0ACHID£. This name is given to the 
children of Noah, and in general, to all men not 
of the chosen race of Abraham. 

The Rabbins pretend, that God gave Noah 
and bis sons certain precepts, which contain the 
natural duty common to ail men ; the obser- 
vation of which, alone, will be sufficient to save 
them. The Hebrews would not suffer any stran- 
ger to dwell in their country, unless he would 
conform to them. 

The Noachical Pri?cepts. 

I. Obedience is due to judges, magistrates, 
and princes. 

II. The worship of false gods, superstition, 
and sacrilege, are absolutely forbidden. 

III. Also, cursing the name of God, blasphe- 
mies, and false oaths. 

IV. Likewise, all incestuous and unlawful con- 
junctions or copulations. 

y. Also, the effusion of the blood of all sorts 
of living animals, murder, wounds, and mutila- 
tions. 

VI. Also, theft, cheats, lying, &c. 

VII. The parts of a living animal are not to 
be eaten : as was practised by some Pagans, 
says Arnobius, contra GenteSy lib, v, Caprorttm 
reclamantium viscera crventatis oribut 
sipant, 

Mairnonides says, that the first six of these 
precepts were given by Adam ; the seventh was 
addeo by Noah. What inclines us to doubt of 
their antiquity, is, that no mention is made of 
these precepts, in Scripture, in Onkelos, in Jose- 
phus, or in Philo ; nor in any ancient father. 

NOADIAH, n»*73n3, NomSm, witness ; from Try 
hadad : or assembly, or ornament of the Lord ; 
from my hedahf &c. and n' jah, the Lord, 

NOADIAH. A false prophetess employed 
by the enemies of Nehemiah, to endeavour to 
intimidate him. But Nehemiah, accomplished 
bis undertaking. Neb. vi. 14. ante A, D. 454. 

NOAH, ny:, N»a, that quavers or totters; 
from tn3 nuah. Daughter of Zelopbeliad, Numb. 
xxvi.33. [Waadertfi^ ,* Josh. xix. 13.3 

NOAH, m3, repose, or rest ; from m3 nuach : 
otherwise, consolation ; from am nacham, by 
cutting off the O mem, 

NOAH, or Nob, son of Lainech, was bom 
A. M. 1056, ante A, D. 2948. Amidst the 
general corrnption of mankind, Noah found fa- 
vour in the eyes of the Lord. God seeing that 
all men bad corri^ed their ways, said to Noetk ; 
««The end of alt fiesb is resolved on before 


me; the earth it filled with tha mranitiei of 
men ; and I will destroy them fVom the face of 
the earth. Make an ark of wood, he, for thy 
preservation, and that of animals, plants, 3tc. 

This Noah performed ; and, A. M. 1666, onre 
A. D. 2348, Chad caused all the animals to come 
to Noah, into the ark ; after which he ordered 
him to go in himself, with his wife, his thr^ 
sons, and their wives. (Noah was then six 
hundred years old.) Prmutly the waters of 
the deluge began to fall, insomuch that whatever 
had life on the earth, or in the air, was des- 
troyed; except such animals as were with Noah 
in the ark. 

The Lord remembering^ Noah, caused the 
waters to diminish ; so that the ark rested on 
the mountains of Ararat, says the Hebrew. The 
tenth day of the tenth month, the tops of the 
mountains began to appear. After forty days 
Noah let go a raven, who went out of the aHi, 
and returned, according to the Hebrew ; or re- 
tumed not, according to the Septuagintand the 
Vulgate; or he went out, and went and came, 
flying about the ark, and alighting upon its 
roof. Afterwards, Noah sent forth a dove, which 
not finding a place to set his foot, returned into 
the ark. Seven days after, he sent it out a^ain, 
and it returned in the evening, bringing in its 
mouth a branch of an olive-tree, having green 
leaves on it, which the tree had shot out since 
the assuaging of the waters. See Fragments, 
No. DXVIll. He staid yet seven days longer ; 
then he uncovered the roof of the ark ; ancT ob* 
serving the whole surface of the earth was dry, 
he received orders from the Lord to go out of 
the ark, with all the animals. He therefore 
came out in his six hundred and first vear. 

Then be offered as a burnt sacrifice to the 
Lord one of all the pure animals that were in 
the ark ; and the Lord accepted his sacrifice, 
and promised to bring no more a deluge over 
the earth ; of which promise the sign be gave 
to Noah was the rainbow. 

Noah being a husbandman, cultivated the 
vine ; having made wine and drank thereof, he 
unwarily intoxicated himself, and foiling asleep 
in his tent, happened to expose iiimselh 
Ham the father of Canaan discovering him 
in this condition, made sport of him, anil 
jeered with bis two brothers ; but they, instead 
of sporting, going backwards, covered their 
father’s nakeaness, by throwing a mantle over 
bim. Noah awaking, and knowing what Ham 
had done, foretold the doom of slavery to Ham, 
and bit posterity : [etdeFRAGHBiiTS, No. XIX. 
XX.1 while he blessed bis other soils. 

JVooA lived after the deloge three hundred 
and fifty years ; bis whole life was nine hundred 
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And fifty ^rs. died AiM. 200fi» ante A. D. 
I99H. He left three »onfs Shem, Hatn, and Ja- 
plie(b» (vide Iheir Arlidea) and according^ to the 
comtnoii opinion, he divided the whole world 
among them. To Shcin he gave Asia ; to Ham, 
j^Ttea x and to.lapheth,^firro/?e. EiiseK Gh^ise, 
Chronic* sen Thesauri tempor* p. 10. Philastr. 
de Htpres cap, 70. Some insist, that besides 
these three sons, he had several others. The 
spurious Berosus gives him thirty, called Titans^ 
from their mother Titesa, Some say, that the 
Teutons or Germans are derived from a son of 
Noah called Thurscon. The false Alethodius 
also makes mention of Jonithus or Jonious^ a 

E retended son of Noah, Consult the Scholastic 
h’slory of Peter Coniestor, lib, i. cap, 37. and 
Tosfat OH Grenesis, 

St. Peter calk Noah a preocher of righteous- 
ness, 2 Peter ii. 5. because, before the deluge 
be was incessantly declaring to men, not only 
by bis discourses, but by his unblatneable life, 
and by building the ark, in which he was 
employed six score years, the coming of the 
wrath of God, Vide Mattb. xxiv. 37. We find 
among the verses of the pretended Sybils, a 
desenptim of mankind before the deluge, and 
Noah's preaching to them, Theophilus of Anti- 
och, iii. ad Autolyc, p. 129, seems to be- 
lieve, that the name Dedication, who is the same 
as Noah, comes from the Greek Deute, and 
co/ctn, come and call ; because Noah speaking 
to men before the deluge, used the words, Come, 
God calls you to repentance, 

St, Peter says, “ For Christ also hath once 
sufiered for sins, the |ust for the unjust, (that he 
might bring us to <^d) being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the spirit ; by which 
also be went and preached unto (he spirits in 
prison ; which sometime were disobedient, when 
once the long suflTering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved by 
water.” 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20. Several of the 
ancient fathers took these words literally : 
as if Christ after fa is resurrection [death] had 
really preached to those men, who before the 
deluge were disobedient to the preaching of 
Noah, Others by prison understand the body, 
which is, an it were, the prison of the soul. 
Others, that Jesus Christ, by bis spirit, with 
which Noah was replenished, preached by the 
mouth of that patriarch to the unbelievers be- 
fore the deluge, whose souls were then in the 
prison of the oody ? hot at the time when St. 
nter wrote were in the prison of hell. Other 
interpretations also are given to this passage. 

is certain, that the term ** he went and 
^^raacfaed”-*-iiiay signify only ** he preached** 


at £pb. ii. 16, ** he edme and prehclied peac^ to 
yon who were afar off,” — not in peivon ; 'but by 
his agents, his apostles. In this sense Noah 
in his day, was an agent of Christ, being ac- 
tuated by his Spirit, it is likely, that as fallen 
angels are described as being bdd in chains q/' 
darkness, unto jiidgroent, so disobedient bumau 
spirits may be utecribed as beii^ tn prison, i, e, 
reserved to future judgment. Comp. Job xxvi. 
5. as usnally understood.] 

The eastern people had a notion, that Noah 
received orders from God to take the body of 
Adam, and put it in the ark, to preserve it from 
the waters of the deluge; ana that when he 
found himself near his death, he called bis son 
Shem to him, entrusted him with this depositum, 
and bid him carry it to Melchisedech, the priest 
of the Most High, that they might bury it 
in such place as the angel ot the Lord should 
shew them. Shem went therefore to Melchise- 
dech, and they buried Adam on mount Calvary, 
which is the middle of the earth. 

A prayer which, it is said, Noah repeated dai- 
ly while he was in the ark. “ O Lord, thou art 
truly great, and there is nothing so great as that 
it can be compared to thee. Look upon us 
with an eye of mercy, and deliver us from this 
deluge of waters. I entreat this of thee for the 
love of Adam thy first man, for the blood of 
Abel thy saint, for the righteousness of Seth, 
whom thou hast loved. Let us not be reckoned 
in the number of those who have disobeyed 
thy commandments, but still extend thy merci- 
ful care to us, because thou hast hitherto been 
our deliverer, and all thy creatures shall declare 
thy praise. Amen,** 

Several learned men have observed, that 
the Pagans confounded Saturn, Deucalion, 
Oggges, the god Cwlus, or Ouranus, Janus, 
Proikeus, Prometheus, Vertumnus, Bacchus, 
Osiris, Vadimon, and Xisutkrus, with Noah, 
See Bochart, Geog, Sacr, lib, i. cap, 1. Huet, 
de concord. Rat, et Fidei, lib, ii. Grot, de verit, 
Relig, Christ, lib, i. Natalis Comes, Mytholog, 
lib, viii. cap, 17. Octav. Falconer, Dissert, 
de Nummo Apameas, Dickinson, Delphi 
nicizantes. Also Fabricius, Apochryph, V, T, 
p. 247, &c. also Fragments, passim,^ 

[This proposition has been more iftfongly en- 
forced, nnd more distinctly elucidated, by the 
late learned Jacob Bryant, in bis Mytholog, 
&c. than by any or all of the former writers.] 

Several writings have been ascribed to Noah, 
Some Hebrews have tbou^t, that Moses quotes 
a work composed by Noah, when he savs, Geh* 
vi. 9. These are the generations ot Noah.” 
And elsewhar^Oa^. *. 1. Now these ate the 
generations oi the sons of Noah,** The false 
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BeitmitetfliflBiUtoa^ook to lA«&- 

Tkirnffi; wid Hie CebeiieteiiMiiQ. 
Iu«^ tiiet Mu book wm ttoie from Noah ^ bit 
m Hem, toid tfiven to Mimim. W. roetel 
taeeke of it ill t be tiHe of bit book etlied, Ih 
^oktMSf oak do varia ae potusimam Ordi 
LaSm ad ham diem ineosmi^ aui iaeoaside- 
f^ete Mmtiia^ ate* iibi^ Noaekif et Htmar 
ekif eta* Lembecint in bit Cetalo^e of tbe 
Emperor't Library, tpeakt of a book witb tbit 
title : ^ Tbe Metbod wbiob wat revealed to tbe 
Pro|ibet Nook by tbe Angel of tbe Lord, to dit- 
oover tixleea figuret, proper to foretel wbat 
idudl eome hereafter.’* Bat all thete are jottly 
ranged among tablet and impotiuret. There 
It no proof that Noah ever wrote any thing ; 
much lett that any thing of hit it pretereed to 
oar timet, [in tbe form in which be left it; but 
the Institutee of Menu are pottiblv repetitiont 
of maximt by which he detired hit potterity 
thould be governed.] 

The eattem people think that Noah came out 
of the ark on tne tenth dav of the firtt month 
of the Arabian year, called Meharram; and 
that "tbit patriarcn inttituted a fatt on that day, 
which they ttill observe, in commemoration of 
deliverance from tbe waters of tbe deluge. Then 
Noah wat appointed of God at a new Adam, to 
re-people the world. All nationt derive their 
ori^n from him. From Shem the Hebrews, the 
Arabians, the Persians, the Syrians, and tbe 
Greeks ; from Japh^th the Scvtbians, tlie Mo- 

S ilt, tbe Getfe,tbe Tartars, tbe Chinese, tbe Turks, 
e Hyperboreans, Gog and Magog : from Ham 
tbe Inuians, the Africans, tbe Bla^s, &c. [But 
certainly, Noah had also other posterity, after 
tbe deluge: Possibly tbe Chinese, eastward.] 
Betides these three sons of Noah, tbe Orien- 
tals have given him a fourth, called Maaheetan, 
unknown to the sacred books of tbe Hebrews. 
They say moreover, that God sent ten books to 
AToim, which tignito, according to their way of 
spealdng, that when be died be left ten volumes 
h^iind liim, in which were written the reve- 
latkms, and commands be bad received from 
God. But these books, if ever they were at all 
in being, are now lost* [unless tbe Saneerit re- 
tains memorials of them ; as already observed.] 
Tbe fable of Deucalion and bis wife Pyrrba, 
Jtppoiiodor* lib* i. is manifestly derived from 
the history of Nook* Deucalion by the advice 
of his father hnilt an ark, or vessel of wood, in 
whk^ he stored all sorts of provisions necessary 
for life, and entered it, with bis wife PVrrha; 
to secure themsdves from a deluge, that drown* 
admadj all Greece* Ail the people almost 
of mis country were destroyed, none escaped 
ly the se who took refug# on the tops of^tbe 
huHbeirt monn t a fa i s * When tbe flood was over* 
Vot. n* Paet XXL JSrdir* /F* 


Deucalion came ont of his ark, and found him- 
self on mount Parnassns* There he ofBoi^ 
sacr i fice s to Jumter, who sent Mercury tp him, 
to know what oe deeired. He requested l^t 
he might become tbereetorm of mankind, which 
Jupiter granted him* He and Pyrrba were or- 
dered to cast stones b^ind them, whi<h immedi- 
ate beoune so many men and women* 

The Pagans etruck medals to preserve the 
memory of this famous event* O^v. Falcon- 
erii, Inecript* Aihlel* Rom* 1668. Kirdier, de 
Ared Noe, p. 188. Vide Apamka, end Pirates 
of Noah’s Ark ; also Daoox, kc* 

NOAH’S WIFE, is called Nonah by the 
Gnostics ; Barthenoe or Batkeaoe by Epipbanes : 
Noema or Tethiri^ by Some ancient Rabbins. 
But this has as little certainty, as what wo have 
mentioned of Noah*i works* 

[The name Nnraito given to the wife of 
Noah by the Syro-ChaJdee, is derived from 
the Syriac, mi), which signifies yire ; hence 
Pyrrha (fire) is, by tbe Greeks, said to have 
been the name of the wife of Deucalion ; and so 
far tbe Grecioh story rests on authority more * 
oriental than itself. Epiphsuius, coni. Onoet* 
sect. xxvi. has a reference to this derivation : 
he calls her ** Noria, said to be the wfe qf 
Noah, whose name is by interpretation, Pyr- 
rha*** There is also, much ali^ory couched 
under the names of l^iicalion’s ratbsr, Prome- 
theus (foresight) ^ whPro he was advised to 
build a vessel, and Pyrrba’s father, Epimelheus, 
whose wife was Pandora, accomplished by gifls 
from all tbe gods, with her box of evils, in which 
when opened, remained only Hope, ka* &c.] 
NOB, r03, No/3a, discourse, prophecy ; [olber- 
w\ee, fruitful, or germinaiiftg.'] Neb. xi* 82. 

NOB, or Nobe, or Nomba, a sacerdotal city of 
Benjamin or Ephraim* Jerqm says, tn Epitu^ 
phio Paula, fVide Euseb. tn loas, voce, jNom- 
bra,) that in ois time it was intirely destroyed, 
and that the ruins of it might be seen, not far 
from Diospolis. When David was driven away 
by Saul, he came to Nob, and asking tbe high- 
riest Abimelech for food, be gave him the 
read which bad been lately taken ofl^ the holy 
table : also he gave him the sword of Goliath. 
Saul being informed of Ibis by Dosg. caused all 
tbe priests of Nob to be slain, am destrpyed 
their city, 1 Sam. xxii, 9, ke* xxi* 6, 7, 8, kCf 
[The Rabbins ssy that Jernsalem might be 
seen from this town. The tubmiade resided 
some time at Nob ; after thia town wnndciirqyed 
that structure was removed to Chheou; *^and 
tbe days of Nob and Gthepo,” as^a Muitn«^> 
nides, ** wers flfty-eeveii 
KOBAH, ihaihi^ or y^ps; 

from ro) nabaek* 

NOBAH, pr Nom, or CiHitATHAy or CAUA^ii* 

9 1L nmtj 
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a ei^befond Jordaiu It look tlM name of No* 
bok mm an loraelito who oonquored it, Numb, 
xxxii, 4S> Gideon pursued toe Midianites to 
this city, Jod|^« Tiii. 11* Eusebius mentions 
a fonaken place of cliis name, about eight miles 
from Hesbbon, south. But that could not be tb» 
Nobahf because ibis was much farther north. . 

TAs the Arabic root of these names, Nob^ and 
KShakf implies htightf it is thought that these 
towns stood on elerations, and derived their 
name from that circumstance. Heights, High 
Town.] 

[Nt^LE, a person distinguished by dignity. 
NobiHty is not hereditary in the East ; never- 
theless, the pride of descent from noble paren^ 
tage is not unknown* there. All Jews consi- 
dered themselves as noh/e, being descended 
from Abraham, &c. 

Nobles signify the chiefs, beads of tribes, or 
of families, &c. so we read of the nobles of Ju- 
dah, Neh, vi. 17. the nobles of Israel, Exod. 
xxiv. 11. Numb. xxi. 18. 

Noble is given as a title of office, like << your 
excellency ’"among us, to Felix, Acts xxiv. 8. 

Noble IS used to signify a liberal, candid, ge- 
nerous disposition or mind : the Bereans were 
more noble than those of Thessalonica, and 
therefore searched the Scriptures daily, &c. but 
some think this also refers to descent, they 
were of superior rank, had greater advantages, 
were more given to liberal studies. Acts xvii. 11.] 

t NOBLEMAN, John iv, 46. This was pro- 
ly an officer of king Herod’s court, and of 
considerable distinction ; not an hereditary ao- 
bUmoui. The word ^tnXtKoc signifies a ser- 
vant of the king; as the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions render it. Many have conjectured that 
thb nobleman, or royal servant, was Chuza, He- 
rod’s steward, whose wife is thought to have 
been converted on this occasion, and afterwards 
to have become an attendant on Jesus. Luke 
viii. 8.11 

NOD, *TU, vagabond : or a countiy so called. 
NOD, or the (and of Nod, Hitlier Cain with- 
drew after his fratricide, €len. iv. 16. The 
LXX. and Josephus, read Naid instead of Nod, 
and have taken it for the name of a place. It 
cannot be easily known what country this was, 
unless perhaps it was Nyse, or Ngsea, towards 
Hyrcania. Jerom and tbe Chaldee have taken 
the word Nod hi tbe sense of an appellative, a 
vetgahond, or fagitive, 

I^Tfae Samaritan reada Nad: a wanderer, or 
trembler ki tbe land. Kevertbelois, taken as 
tho name of a country it imports wandering, or 
mcUe, perhaps wildmess, or iho wiins: as we 
say a straggling oonntry ; amanlng, one whare- 
in animals or men may strays and loio them* 
with lfl#e bopa of reeovtery.] 


MOP 

NODAB, TtMf NdSa^ ke ikai tram or Ii6n* 
r«l; or prince, or chif; from yvtnmddbi 

NODAB, a country bordeHi^ on ItuiW and 
Idumea, but now unknown. Wd read, 1 Ohrmib 

19* that the tribe of Reuben, amuited by Gad 
and Manassdi, had a war against the Haya r itO O, 
the Jeturites, and the people of Nephm and 
of Nedab, in which the Israelites bad the ad« 
vantage. 

NOGAH, n:^, Nayl, brightness, splendour, 
A son of David, 1 Chron. iii. 7. xiv.6. 

NOHAH, nm), Nsd, he that rests; from ms 
nuah: chif, manager; from fim fiookah, Se 
manage. Fourth son of Benjamin, 1 Chios, 
viii. 2. 

[NOON. The middle time of the day, when 
the sun is highest in bis daily course t in mo- 
dern language when he is direct south, on tho 
meridian of any place, 1 Kings Xvtii. 5S7. Psaka 
Iv. 17. This time of the day beii^ the bright- 
est, is made a subject of comparison m severd 
places of sacred Scripture. Ftde Job v« 14. 
Psalm xxxvii. 6. The apostle Paul says, the 
brightness in which be beheld tbe Lord Jesus, 
was superior to that of the aun at noon, Aets 
xxvi. 13.] 

rtfOPH, a city of Egypt, Isaiah xix. 18. Jer. 
ii. 16. xliv. 1. xlvi. 14. Ezek. xxx, 18, 16. 

It is generally believed to have been the same 
with Moph, i, e, Memphis. Ftde Memphis. 
Hiller deduces its name from the slightness of 
the rains, which reach so far into the country 
fW>m tbe sea, as Philo observes, De Vita Mosis, 
cap, 1. which idea he compares with that of tbe 
Hebrew root, importing to drc^, tothsti/; and 
tbe Etbiopic, to descend gentm as dew ; heavy 
dews being equivalent to small rains. Yitringa 
on Isaiah, xix. 18. thinks Moph, written mr 
Menupk, means tbe land, or plaoe, ef Meni, 
from a king named ilfenes, who built it, says 
Herodotus, lib, ii. Comp. Ammon-Nou] 
NOPHAH, nsni, that bresahes ; ftom HD) as- 
pkaeh : otherwise, thni chains, or ties up ; [ea^ 
tangling,'] from mD punch : or that fears ; from 
WlS pacnad: otherwise, that spews, or atar- 
muTs; from niP japhach, 

[Probably, a place exposed to gales of wihd; 
wherein the wind blows freely: well veiUi* 
lated,] 

NOPHAH, or Nopab, a cky of tbe Mkaduftis, 
which afterwards belonged to the Amoritas^ 
and lastly to the Israelites, Numb, xxi 09. JNh- 
pAoA was neartoMedebak. Thera iaaotnepfo- 
Mbiifty that Is is die Hephis, £sdr« v. 91. or 
Nebo os Make, Neh. vu. 38, Eim ii 9fk The 
situatmilMpues perfemly woU. ia juipei 

witk Maiimiu Imdalit xv. xlar. L 
NOFWBT,mik k em sjf cousb ; frornwha^v* 
siemg on skat drams; from ska wamo. 

MorafiT. 
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■NOraET, M. *T«. 11. Md * 

tsken for • dwtrict, or prorhice. Often it m 

fi ia•d to X)«r> •• Napiket-doTf Joon. *i. 8. mi. 

j, the dirtriet ronnd thr ehr Dor. on (he 
ditemnom, math of Bhrant Dermet, and north 
«r Cnaran of Pideatine. Two thirde of k wa* 
pOMMed by Zebnlaii, and ooe third by Bfa- 

Aa it was customaiy for the He- 
bfwws to consider the cardinal points of the 
boasens in reference to a man whose face was 
turned toward the east, the north was conse- 
qnently to hie 

The norf A wind dissipates rain, Pror. xxr. 
23. this must depend on the situation of a place; 
tm in different places the same wind has differ- 
ent effects.] 

NOSE. NatuM, Nates. The Hebrews com- 
monly place the seat of anger in the nose. 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils!* 
t Sam. xxii. 9. Psalm XTiii. 8. The anger of 
the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke a^inst 
that man,*’ Deut. xxix. 20. And Job, ^ Out of 
bis nostrils goeth smoke,” Job xli. 21. The 
ancient Greek and Latin authors speak pretty 
much after the same manner : 

’Avd fHvao 8^ 04 v^f! 

/ICtVVOC WpOVTWpi* 

Moueb, Odftt. xsiv. 

Oc Sit Sptfma j(oXd iron pud KoBtfrai* 

Sharp anger alwajf titi cm bis nostrils. 

Thsocbitvs. Idyll. I. 

Thus Persius, 

Diaoe, sed iracadat naso, mgoiaqiie lanna. 

And Plautus, 

Fames et mora bUemia naao coockuit. 


The eastern women in several places wore 
golden rings in their nostrils, Solomon al- 
ludes to this custom when be says, Prov. xi. 22. 

As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a 
fair woman without discretion.’' And Ezekiel, 
xvi. 12. ^ And 1 put a jewel on thy forehead 
pieb* note,] and ear-rings in thine ears, and a 
beautifnl erowu upon thine head.” 

They also put ring^ in the nostrils of oxen 
and camels, to guide them by* " 1 will put my 
hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips,’’ 
2 Kings xix. 28. And Job xli. 2* 

NOTHING, Nihilum, is sometimes put in 
opposHaoB to body, solidi^, or mass. It w also 
put for vacuity, a^ for what is not sensible, 
lob sim>xxvi* 7« ^ He stretcbedi out the north 
over t&e etnpgr place, and haiigeth the earth 
iipoa noMnft iqpoa ^ oometfin* Isaiah says. 


xl* 22. Vula. God spreads out the heavens 
os nolAwio,* metendit tanquam nihihm emlos; 
he extends dielii hi the air, in Invisible space. 
The wise man says, Wisd. it. 2. Vnig. we are 
bom of nothing^ and in some sense shall return 
to nothing again : JSn nihilo nati snmus, et 
post hoe erimus tanquam non fuerimus. We 
shall disappear from the fkce of the earth, as if 
we had never been there. And Isaiah says, 
xli. 24. “ Behold ye are of nofAbiy, and your 
works of nought ; au abomination is be that 
diooseth yon.” 

Idols are often called nothings^ non-entities. 
^ Ye which rdoice in a thing of nought, ” Amos 
vi. 18. And Esther, Apoe, xiv. if. •• O Lord, 
give not thy sceptre onto them that be ao- 
thing deliver not over thy people to those 
gods that are nothii^. And St. Paul, ” We 
know that an idol is nothing in the world.” 
1 Cor. viii. 4. 

To bring to nothing, i, e, to exterminate, to 
destroy, utterly to root out any thing. 

NOVICE, or Nbophvte. Neo^oc, from veoci 
noous, and plantains, satus, literally new- 
ly sown, or planted. This name was given to 
new converts to Christianity, or to those newly 
baptized. St. Paul advises, 1 Tiro. iii. 6. that 
a nooice should not be made a bishop, for fear, 
says he, ^ lest being lifted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.” As 
Lucifer, being puffed up with those eminent 
qualities he possessed, became proud and inso- 
lent, and was therefore precipitated into hell, so 
a man who finds himself suddenly exalted in 
dignity, easily flatters himself, and conceits that 
he has more real worth than others, that there 
is great occasion for bis services, &c. Hence 
arise presumption and pride, and then follows 
the judgment of God, woo always bumbles the 
proud. [The term Neophyte continued to be 
used among the primitive Ohristians during se- 
veral ages, as appears from the tombstones of 
children, &c. who died when recently baptized.] 

NUMBER. This word is sometimes taken 
to signify a small number, such as is soon reck- 
oned; sometimes it signifies the contrary. We 
are but few in number, sj^s Jacob to his sons, 
when they had assaulted Shechero, Gen.xxxiv. 
30. literally, Ego auiem viri numeric ” I being 
men of number!* And Moses says, I^nt iv. 

” Ye shall be left few in number among the 
beatheii.” And Job, ** when a few years kre 
come,” Heb. years of number. AhA thd iPtolm- 
ist, cv. 12. ” When they were but A few" men in 
number:** litendly, men of mlmber. 

Number sometimes stands for 0 great number, 
or a multitude. Thus, Psalm cxlviL 4 ^ He 
telieth the number of the stars,” or fibeir multi- 
2 K « ^de. 
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tud^ m lb# mad Volgate trMlate 

it i^looMm my9t £ocl«k b. SL Quofacio opus 
€H mk 99U$ mmmro^tknm viim 
Tbe mtm^er ^ lb# or nmmAer the 

name Hio be^, Eev; xiij. 17» 18* »tand« for 
tho AiBiierusal vaiite of the lettenr that oompooo 
bio naoM* Vide Amtiohrist.^ 

NUlfBEi^. The b^k of Numbere is the 
third of tlie Pentateech. The Hebrews call it 
Vajedabber^ And he epoke^ because in the 
Hebrew it beg^ina with these words. Some 
Jews call it nsnoSt Bemiddebar, In the deeert^ 
because it includes the history of the Israelites’ 
journeying in the wilderness. The Greeks, and 
after them the Latins, call it the book of Num* 
ber$, becatise the first three chapters contain the 
numbering of the Hebrews ana Levites, which 
was performed separately, after the erection and 
consecration of the tabernacle. 

The people haring departed from Sinai on 
the twentieth day of the second month of the 
second year after their coming out of Egypt, 
went to the wilderness of Paran, and thence to 
Kadesh, whence they sent spies to riew the 
Land of Promise. At their return the people 
were disoouraged ; for which (ted condemned 
them to die in the desart. And having journey- 
ed thirty-nine years in the wilderness, they ar- 
rired at last at the plains of Moab, beyond 
Jordan. What happened daring this interval 
is recorded in the book of Numbers. 

NUMENIUS, new-moon, neto months 

or the first day of the month. See Neomenia. 

NUMENIUS, son of Antiocbus, was sent by 
Jonathan Maccabeeus to renew the alliance made 
by the Jews, with the Bomans and Lacedes- 
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monians. He was again commissioyd finrAa 
same purpose some years after, bf Sited* |Mack 
oahmos, hrodier of Jonathan It moot easy to 
know who this Nnmenhie was, buthn appote* 
to have been a person of great capacltf,aiiws^ 
he was employeu iu such importaiit negochilktea« 
which be always managed with addfoas^ Joao* 
phus also mentions letters of the Roman senate 
m favour of John Hyrcanns, given in the ninth 
year of bis high priestfaood, wherein Namenkte/^ 
son of Antiocbus, is named as ambaasador from 
the Jews. 

NUN, ps, son. Son of Elishfunaby and father 
of Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim. The (hratks 
give him the name of None instead of Num. 

[Nun, sbonld seem to .import augmemtaiion^ 
assistance ; so Joshua was aeeistant to Moses : 
but some think, an adopted son^' and oopposo 
Joshua to have been adopted by Moses ; otneri 
say, the reading of the LXX. alludes to dwei^ 
iing, or rest : as if Joshua were a man to be tem 
lied on, in whom conhdence might reside 
safelyj 

NUTS, a fruit well known and very common. 
The only passage in which mention is made of 
nuts, is C;ant, yi. 11. ** I went down into the 
garden of nuts,** or of nuUtreei. 

NYMPH AS, Nvu^, spouse; from vvu^* 

NYMPH AS. St. Paul, Colom. iv. l&. ^utes 
Ngmphas, and the church in his bouse. Some 
Latins have thought, that i^mphas was the 
name of a woman : but the Gireek text shews 
plainly it must be a man. The Greeks keep 
ois feast, Feb. 28, and give him the name of an 
aposfle : they add, that he died in peace* 
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[OAK. The rel^ious veneration paid to this 
tree, by the original natives of our island in the 
time of the Druids, is well known to every read- 
er of British history. We have reason to think 
that this veneration was brought from the east ; 
and that the Druids did no more than transfer 
the sentiments their progenitors bad received in 
Oriental countries. It Mould appear that the 
patriardi Abraham resided under an oak, or .a 
grm of oahsi which our tranalaton render tlie 
plmbk of Mamre ; and that be planted a grove 
ofB|ie.ifee, Gen. xxi. 23. In fact, aince in Jhol 
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countries nothing is more desirable than shade, 
nothing more refreshiog than the shade of a tiee, 
we may easily suppose the iubabilanjts would re^ 
sort for such enjoyment to 

Wbert’er the Qole*, thick bnndiet tpmwl, 

A deeper darker shade. 

Oake, and groves of oake, were esteteited pro- 
per places for religfioiis services % alters wees pst 
up under thesEi, Josh. xxiv. 2K a«difffohal4yk>wi 
the ease ge weH ae hi the Wes 4 appuintinenis t# 
mete te ite hs p ic i te tetedb, were utels, and tu n ny ^ 
aBaars were transacMf erteaeted of>«*4er 1km 

•hade. 
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itede* «• m md in Honinry Theocritii^ and 

odinr Ipoeii* 

It wii roiwtn aoMMiir ilm Helbrews lo ait ns- 
darnplwi Jbdfk ▼!§« IL 1 £iiica xiiL lA Jacob 
bofficd jdakpSwi imugna imoer an oak^ Gen. 
XEXT. 4. DaWidiyllel^ali’a nnraey waa baried 
under an ««l/b uxr. 8. Fide 1 Chron. x. 12. 
AbfOteladi nraa made kii^ ander an oaAr, Jndf. 
ix. 0. Idelatrj iraa praotSed nnder onkt, laaiA 
X. 2^ hfti. &> Boaea ir. 13. Idola were made of 
omhti, laaiab xltr. 14. 

There are eereral kiiida of oak in the east ; 
aa Toarneftirt obaervea : one of which he calls 
** the fiiireat apeeiea of oak in the world he 
describee it as gtowinw in the isle of Zia^ voL ii. 
p, 10. he says alsoy of Anatolia, voL iii. p. 208. 
** Beside the oommoii oakst and that which bears 
the Fe&iaede, we saw several other kinds in the 
valleys.” And it is very reasonable to suppose, 
that more than one kind is mentioned in ^rip- 
ture. 

Aieh, hVk, is a species of oak, which occurs 
frequently ; Alun, pVbt, is another species : the 
Chaldee Ailun, seems also to be a species of 
oak, Dan. iv« 7, &c« Ashal, Vttnt, also appears 
to be an oak, 1 Sain. xxxi. 13, compare 1 Chr. 
X. 12. This is the tree which Abraham planted, 
Gen. xxi. 33. This word is rendered grove 
in our version, but probably it was a kind of 
oak,of which a number were planted toffetber. 

The famous oracle of Dodona stood among 
oaks ; the oak was sacred to Jupiter, who often 
on medals, Ac. wears an oaken garland : sacra 
Jovi Quereus: the asylum of Romulus at Rome 
stood between two sacred groves of oaks, Dion. 
Halic. lib, ii. cap, 15.] 

OATH. God has prohibited all false oaths, 
and all useless and customary swearing in ordi* 
nary discourse : but when the necessity or im- 
portance of a matter requires an oath, he allows 
to swear by his name ; but not in the name of 
any false god, or in the name of inanimate 
things, whether on earth or in heaven, or by the 
stars, or by the life of any man. Our Saviour 
forbids all kinds of oaths. Matt. v. 33. and the 
primitive Christians understood and observed 
this ooimiiand in a literal sense, as may be seen 
in>ai Tertullian, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Basil, 
Jerom, Ac. However, it must be acknowledged, 
that neither the apostles nor fathers absolutely 
condemned sweanng, or the use of oaths, on 
every occasion, and on all subjects. There are 
circumstances wherein we cannot morally be 
excused fMMitt it. But we oimbt not to swear 
exioe|it m utjgsnl necessity. We ought to live 
wmiftM^ ttits|rity and voracity, as not to need 
sf dnainnalioii of what we say ; but that 

pur srocil may be taken equal to an aa$k: nor 


nuat we ever swear but wHb a slriol reward to 
justice and truth* See St* Aiistia, Bp* 1&7, m. 
40* and the commentators on Msidbew* v. 3lb 84* 

[We oug^ to remomber that ancteully an 
oath was administered by the judge, who stood 
up, and abjured the party who was to be sworu : 
to this mode of administeriug an oath Motes al- 
ludes, when he says, Lev. v. 1* ** if a penmit sin, 
hearing the voice gf omearing^ 1. e. of aijura* 
Hon, binng called on to witness, whether he bath 
seen or known of the transaction then in judg- 
ment, &c. And this I take to be the true tni* 
port of Prov. xxix. 24* • Whoso Is partner, acr 
complice, even after the ftict^with a thief, ba- 
teth his own soul : he heareth the voice of eurs^ 
ing, i. e. the a^furaHon by the judge, when 
inquiry it making after the truth of a ftmt, but 
does not discover his knowledge of the mutter t 
consequently, he is guilty of perjury. Fide 
Thief ; also I Kings viii.31. 2 Chron. vi.22. 

In this manner our Lord was adjured by Cal- 
aphas, Matth. xxvi. 63. Jesus had remained tb> 
lent under long examination, when Caiaphas 
rising up, knqpring be had a sure mode or ob- 
taining an answer, said, ** I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, &c.” To this oath, thus solemnly 
administered, Jesus confessed a good confession. 
That the high-priesrs had this ^wer, vtdSs Ex. 
xxii. 11. Lev. v. 1, Prov. xxix. 24. xxx.9* Pror 
bably, they might thus interfere only on occa- 
sions of some moment; and when the most 
solemn kind of oath was necessary. 

An oath is a solemn appeal to God, as to an 
all-seeing witness, and an almigb^ avenger, if 
wbat we say be false, Heb. vi. 16, It is an act of 
religious worship; whence God requires it to be 
done in his name, Dent. x. 2. and points out the 
manner in which it ought to be administered, 
and the duty of the person who swears, Psalm 
XV. 4. xxiv. 4. Jer. iv. 2. An oath in itself is 
not unlawful, either as it is a religious act, or as 
God is called on to witness. Comp. Fragments, 
No. CCLXXVII. 

God himself is represented as confirming his 
promise by oath, Heb. vi. 13, and thus con- 
forming himself to what is practised among 
men, v. 16, 17. The oaths forbidden, Ma|lh. v« 
34, Jam. v. 12. refer only to the unthinking, 
hasty, and vicious practices of the Jews; others 
wise, Paul would nave acted against 
mand of Christ, Rom. i. 9. 2 Cor. ;* 28. Neither 
atheists nor Epicureans, who deny, the foriuer 
the being, the latter tlie prevideoce,ef Qo4, can 
take an oath administer^ and be botmii W it, 
from tbe very form of an onlh, wbidb decmrea 
the omniscience and vindictive juetiee ot* God. 
That person is obliged to take au whose 
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dmty requiret liim to prolfeti rbe truth. Am we 
are boond #o Uianifeat ^rerj |>oaal(>le degree of 
rereretice towards CJod, the greatest care is to 
taken chat we swear neidier rashlj nor n^- 
iigently in making promises ; to neglect per- 
formance is perjury ; unless the promise be con- 
fraiy tn the law of nature; in which case no 
oath is binding, A person is guilty of perjury, 
who takes an oath in a sense dhderent from that 
in which it is (lawfully) tendered : such simu- 
lation and dissimulation, or mental reserration, 
IS contrary to the law of nature, because a riola- 
tkm of duty. To swear by a creature is simply 
unlawful, mm the nature of an oath, which im- 
plies omniscience and omnipotence in the party 
appealed to, and sworn by, perfections incom- 
petent to any creature. Oaths are either asser- 
tory, in which we affirm something as true, as 
in the case of bearing testimony; or promissory, 
Gen. xxix, 3. Josh. ix. 15. The former regards 
past or present, the latter future time. 

We and Joseph using an extraordinary kind 
of oath, as it appears to us, Gen. xlii. 15. " As 
Pharaoh liveth, or, by the life qf‘ Pharaoh. 
This custom of swearing by the Iking still conti- 
nues in the East. The most sacred oath among 
the Persians is ** by the king's bead,^ says 
Hanway, Tran. Vol. i. p. 318. and among other 
^Mtances of it, we read in the Travels of the Am- 
bassadors, p. 204. ** There were but sixty horses 
for ninety-tour persons. The Mehemander, (or 
conductor) swore by the head of the king 
(which is the greatest oath amongst the Per- 
«aiis) that he could not possibly find any more.” 
And Therenot says, TVae. p, 97. Part ii. " hie 
subjects never look upon him but with fear and 
trembling, and they nave such respect for him, 
and pay so blind an obedience to all his orders, 
that DOW unjust soever bis commands mig^t be, 
they perform them, though against law both of 
Goa and nature. Nay, if they swear by the 
king's head, their oath is more authentic and of 
greater credit, than if they swore by all that is 
most sacred in heaven and upon earth.” 

These tnstanoes seem allied to that very com- 
mon osUh in Scripture, “ as the Lord Hveth :” 
and it should seem, that as this oath could not 
be taken without naming the name of God, 
which the later Jews regarded as a profanation, 
that they gradually introduced the custom of 
•wearing (not judicially) by sacred things, as 
heaven, the temple, the gold of the temple, the 
altar, 8^. all which our Lord forbids, and refers 
eolA# to the great obiect of swearing, God; or, 
if the snbjeot in debate be too trivial to call 
God abont, then swear not at all — nse no 
• ib t erfip ye, no lesser oath, but eidier affirm, or 
db^ptSttiplj. 


Our Lord further says, tbou abaft not swear 
by thy head, as some we see are aceuetomed to 
do by the kinfs head. The apostle PM ob- 
serves ; ^ men verily swear by a g^alef than 
themselves as those no doubt undmieod they 
did, who sware by the king. 

Clrievous corses are promulgated against fhlse 
swearers, and false oaths are among the great- 
est abominations before both God and man. 

That a person swear lawfully, he must swear 
^ the Most High God, since only the Most fitgh 
Ciod can judge of the sincerity of hie affirma- 
tion, whiim is the essence of an o€Uh : to swear 
by any person or thing not omniscient to know, 
and omnipotent to remunerate^ is to tride with 
an oath. 2. The veracity of an oath is its es- 
sence : to preserve this veracity we should swear 
only on due deliberation, only on actual know- 
ledge, only ameably to justice and equity : 
openly, candidly, with due ctrcunispection, and 
Ir necessary, with due enquiry and explanation. 
3. The end of an oath is to glorify God, by ac- 
knowledging his attributes of holiness, justice, 
truth, knowledge, 8cc. and to appease man, by 
determining controversy, clearing the innocent, 
satisfying our brethren, or discharging our 
own consciences ; and an oath should be ** an 
end of all strife — If such be the essence and 
nature of oaths, what apology shall be made for 
profane swearing? swearing widioutan ol^ect, 
afid to no avail ; for who credits such assevera^ 
tions b^ond what they would credit simple as- 
sertion fj 

OB, a spirit of Ob, or IVthon. See Ptthon. 

OBADIAH, rf'rsy, 'opsiao, Vulgate, Obdias. 
A slave, or labourer of the Lora; from 137 
habad, a servant, slave, or lahoureri and jah, 
the Lord. 

I. OBADIAH, or Obdiah, second son of 
Uzzi, of Issachar, 1 Cbron. vii. 3. 

II. Ob ADI AH, son of Arnan, and father of Sbe- 
cbaniab, 1 Cbron. iii. 21. 

HI. Obadiah, son of Azel, of the race of 
Saul, 1 Chron. viii. 38. 

IV. Obadiah, sod of Shemaiah, of the race 
of the Levites, 1 Cbron. ix. 16. 

y. Obadiah, a valiant man of David’s army, 
who joined him in the wilderness, 1 Chr. xii. 

Vi. Obadiah, one whpm king Jehosfaaphat 
sent into the cities of Jildah, to instruct tfau 
peopICi^Cbron. xvii. 7. 

a principal man of Jttdah, who 
ai^mlfpl^renant. Neb. x. 5. 

the prophet. He ibretdid the 
return ffis^H|lhptivity iti these Uutns accoi^- 
ing td^i^%ate, Oba^ The aim of the 
cmldren of Israel, Who liM been transfdauledl 
ont of their own otMmtiy, shall j^ossess all 

^ land 
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lAttd oflhe CanMakw m far ai Sai^ta* and 
Ibe aiiiea of Ibe •oath aball be in aobjaolion to 
thoae that bad been carried away from Jemsa- 
lem as te aa the B^ykorus** The Hebrew [and 
English tranalaiionl read it thus : ** The cap- 
tifity of this boat of the children of Israel sbml 
possess that of the Canaanites even unto Zore- 
pkatik ; and the captivity of Jerusalem which is 
in Sepka/radt ahall possess the cities of the 
•outbJ** Som Hebrews by the name of €a- 
naafaites here understand Germany, and France 
by the name of Zaarephathf and Spain by the 
nama of Sepkarad, The Jew that taught Jerom 
Hebrew, by Sepharadt understood the Bospko^ 
rat, which he connected with the preposition 
3, b, signifying within^ and made but one 
word or them. But it is better to follow the 
reading of the Septuagint. The Israelites at 
their return from the captivity shall possess the 
land of the Canaanites, or of the Fboenicians, 
as far as the city of Sarepta, which was near to 
Tyre and Sidon, the capital of Phoenicia. And 
the captives that should return to Jerusalem 
shall possess the country from Ephrata towards 
the south of ibc Land of Promise. 

[IX. Obadiah, governor of the house, or 
steward, to Ahab king of Israel. He had fear- 
ed the Lord from his youth ; and had secreted a 
hundred prophets of the Lord from the fury ef 
JezabeL He was sent by Ahab in search of 
grass for the cattle in the time of famine ; and 
met Elijah the prophet ; whose presence be au- 
nouncsu to his master. 1 Kings xvi ii. 3*3 

OBAL, iMCOHvenience of old age^ or of 
the flux: from halah^ to grow oldf or from 
^ jabak fl^ and niy kavahf naughtinese. 
In me Aramc* he that walks ; from hubal, 

[But some think fat^ very fat. He is written 
1 Chr. i. 22, and Vaiy, (^tr. x. 28, but here 
the Samaritan has also The names of his 

brothers Abimael, which from the Arabic im- 
ports faiher <f fmt, and Ophir, which also im- 
ports JubweSf Whence Bocbart, Phalegf lib. ii. 
cap. supposes it imports ^ulence, aa the 
aame of a countiy) appear to justify this deri- 
▼Btion* Probably, the family was naturally 
bttlbyt fid. So amoi^ the Latins CVarras, OpL 
oias, Ctotmtirs, &c. Mount Ebal is allied to this 
raat ; tMtt rather in the sense of rouudf thiekt or 
amedh'ap.j 

OBAL, or Ebal, eighth son of Joktan, Gan. 
SL 28. generally tbao^t to have peopled a part 
of Arafiku 

OB£D, ispr o atroccnl, or diHgeut Imbourer. 

. I* OBEEl son of Bata and Bath ; ftobar of 
Jaaae^gnasdAiibaff oftDwvkl, Ruth iv, 17. 
^jLA^aan ^ ^phttd, f*l^ of daiMv of 


OB£D»£DOM, emr *t3y» the slave qfEdem, 
or the /dumaan : or labourer ^ the matt, ^ 
red, or earthy ; from kabaa, a slave, aod 
from csrm adam, matt, or Edom, Idummmt. 

OB£D«£DOM» son of Jeduthun, a Levita» 
1 Chron. xvi. 38. He had a nomerous fiimily, 
says 1 Chron. xxvi. 4. because the Lord blessed 
him. After Ibe death of Uzzab, David, terrifted 
at that accident, durst not remove the ark into 
the apartment he had provided for it in bis 
palace, but left it In the bouse of Obed-dSdem, 
near the place where Uzzab was struck. The 
presence of the ark became a blessing to MeiL 
Edam, which encouraged David some months 
afterward to remove it to the place he bad ap- 
pointed for it. Afterwards, Obed^Edom and bia 
sons were assigned to the keying of the doors 
of the temple, 1 Chr. xv. 18, 21. In 2 Sam. ti. 
10. Ohed-Edom is called the Gittite, probably 
because he was of Oath Rimmon, a city of tha 
Levites beyond Jordan, Josh. xxi. 524, 525. 

[OBER E NAHR, Vide Mawb b Nahae.] 

OBIL, 'AjSiX^ that weeps, or deserves to 
be bewailed; trom ahal : otherwise, an- 
eient; froth nVl balak: otherwise, who is 
brought; from b2*jabal. 

[It may be questioned whether this name be 
any thing more than an expression of this man’s 
profession, — Cambl-hbrd ; as we hare among 
ourselves Shep^herd, i. e. keeper of sheep, Cote- 
herd, keeper of cows, &c. Such appellations 
were common among the Greeks, tna Latins, 
and indeed in all nations. Comp* Enstatbius 
on Homer, Iliad B. and among the Romans 
Agaso, Agricola, Arator, Bubulcus, 

OBIL, err Ubil, an Isbmaelite, master of the 
camels to king David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 30. pro- 
bably, because these people knew better than 
others the manner of rearing and managing 
these animals, which were very common in uieir 
oountiy. 

OBLATION. See Sacrifice. 

OBOTH, nOK, spirits of Python, false ora» 
cles ; or bags, goat-skins serving for vessels Co 

R at liquors in ; ^shut bottles : Vide Fragm but, 
o. LXyill.3 from ant oh; otherwise, desires ; 
from^M mb. 

[The place of skin bottles, i. e. where bottiss 
of %is kind oijght be filled wkfa water. Hiller, 
in bis Onaterntt, p. 899, derives it from the Ava- 

biiB. wfaiob iid^porta « water there” hither seed 

IfiitBer #ater is found. Qnery, a plhce where 
skin bottleawere mode ^3 
OBOTH, an eocampinent of the Hebrews in 
the Wilderness. From Panee they went to 
Obotk, and from Obotk to Jfe-stbaHm, Nemb. 
*xxi. 10. xxxiii. 43. Ploleonr speohs of a eily 
called Obeda, or Skoda, m Arabia' Petrme; 

Pliny 
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Pikfj and thn geog^alinrStapbaniis mantion it 
Idao* Stephanas assign it to the Nabatbeans^ 
and Pliny, lih, W. ttkp* SB* to the Helmodeans, 
a people of Arabia. At Oboih they worshipped 
the 1 ^ Obodoi ; which Tertutlian joins with 
Ihisares^ another king of this country, Ad Na^ 
ticn. Hb. ii* cap, B« 

O^CURE, is pat for adrersitj, see Nioftr 
and Darkness. An obicurey dark, or sad counte- 
nance is opposed to a serene and open one. 
JesDs Cinist upbraids the Pharisees, tnat they 
bad obscure or sad aspects, Matt. ri. aioiSptinroti 
when they fasted. And Naliurn, ii. 10. speak- 
ing of the destniction of Nineveh, says, their 
faces were as black as a pot, Heb, as if they 
had blacked their ihces with soot. Some travel- 
lers, as Tavernier, Voyage of Persia^ lib, ii, cap, 
7. affirm, that by way of mourning the Orientals 
daub their faces with the black of a kettle. 
Joel alludes to this custom, ii. 6. All faces 
shall gather blackness. Isaiah xiii. 8. Their 
faces shall be as flames. And Ezek. xa. 47* 
All faces from the north to the south shall be 
burned. Vide Fragment, No. CCCV. 

Obscure places denote the grave, Psalm cxliii. 
3. ** The enemy hath made me to dwell in dark- 
ness, as those who have been long dead.*’ In 
Psalm Ixxiv. 20. we read, The dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruel- 
ty,” which some understand of the obscure pincee 
of prisons, wherein tyrants often keep the weak 
ana unfortunate; because the obscure of the 
earth, the poor Israelites, are reduced to cap* 
tivity in the houses of the Babylonians. Solo- 
mon speaks of the obscure^ the poor, as opposed 
to the great and rich. Prov. xxii. 29. ** Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business, he shall 
stand before kings ; he shall not stand before 
mean men .” Heb. coram obscuris. 

In great calamities, the sun is said to be o6- 
scuredf and the moon covered with darkness, 
Matt xxiv. 29. Luke xxiii. 45. Vide also Nah. 
iii. 19. Jer. xiv. 2. [Political convulsions.] 

Obscurity of the heart and mind, according 
to St Paul, is pot for the wilful ignorance and 
hardness of the Jews. Rom. i. 21, Epb. iv. 18. 

OBSERVATION. To observe the command- 
ments of the Lord, bis laws, bts solemnities, bis 
covenant, &c^ are expressions that occur very 
frequently in Scripture. Exod. xxiii. 21. 06- 
serve hint, and hear his voice : Heh, be on your 
guard ill bis presence, and fear him. You shall 
not observe dreams, Levitt xtx. 26. mV. 
Some translate, you shall use no sorceiy ; mhers, 
you shall cast no nativities; or, you shall not 
enrlianttlie eyes^ or, yon shall use aoaugu- 
|ies by the fli^tm birds. « 

^ pbiervare custodian. To keep gpiard in the 


temple, at the gale of a prince, fh a caiup^ or 
even to keep watch overa ilodt that lies out in 
die Held, 1 Sam* ii* 22. 

To observe the mouth of any one, to be a My 
on his words, in order to surprise him. Tne 
Babylenians observed Daniel, that they might 
find opportunity to accuse him to the king. 
The Pharisees ooserved Jesus Christ, and endea- 
voured to catch him in his discourses. Solo- 
mon, Ecd. viii. 2. advises to observe the mouth 
of the king, to keep his ordinance^ to be obe- 
dient to fats commands; but Eccl. xi. 4* says, he 
that observes the winds shall not sow. St. Paul 
reproves the Galatians, iv. 10, for observing 
days and months ; imitating the Jews in their 
superstitious distinctions of days. Ezekiel says, 
xxxiii. 4, 6. that he who does not observe him- 
self, who takes no care of himself, shall die by the 
sword. Psalm exxx. 3. ^ If thou Lord should- 
est ^mark (or observe) iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand If thou shouldest enter into a rt* 
gorous observation of our faults, who can bear 
such a scrutiny, who can abide such enquiry? 

OCRAN, psy, disturber ; or that disorders ; 
from nay hueaxt to trouble. Father of Pogiol, 
of Asher, Numb. i. 13. 

ODAIA, a Levite, Neb. ix* 5. {Hodajah^ 

ODED, Tny, to sustain^ to hoH to lift up ; 
from Tny koded, 

I, ODED, father of the prophet Azariah, 
called Obed in some ancient bibles and Latin 
concordances, 2 Cliron. xv. 1. 

II. Odbd, a prophet of the Lord, 2 Chron* 
xxvhi. 9, who oeing at Samaria, when the Is- 
raelites returned from the war against Judah, 
with their king Pekah, and brought .200 JXK) 
captives ; he went to meet them, and remon- 
strated effectually with them ; so that the prin- 
cipal men in Samaria took care of them, gave 
them clothes, food, and other assistances, with 
horses, because the greater part of them were 
exhaosted, and unimle to walk. Thus they 
conducted them to Jericho, on the confines of 
Judah. 

ODONARKES, ^OSouvpdf or OdarbIi, song 
gf praise ; from W hoa.praisep and |n roftoii, 
a song: otherwise, witness qf the ath; from 
my hud^ witness^ and |nM oron, ark. An ally 
ofBscchides, killed by JoniMban Maceabeens, 
with other Syrians, 1 Macc. ix. 66, A. M* 8846, 
ante A. D. 158. 

[OFFENCE, rule ScANOAt. 

i)ffence may be either active or passive; we 
may givuu||nioe by wip conduct, or we may re- 
oeive tram the oouduct of otfaeim We 

should be very cakeftE^ te ewd gtring ^ 
oaiweof effeneef OiM we ^qmiy uot profh imhe- 
diments toothers in their IwoepHou bf the Irutt, 

ill 
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In thdr prayrw s in muiotitoitioD, in tlieir pence 
of mnidf, or tn dieir mnond eoorce townra hen- 
▼en« We ifaotikl abridm^or deny oafaeJret 
in tome lbh)ga» Mlier than by exerciaiw our 
liberty to die obnoet* ffire nncMineM to Cbrk- 
tiane in miiuii or weaker in the faith, 

than ometfea. F2<le 1 Cor* x* 82. On the 
other hand, we ahoald not take tffmce without 
ample eauae ; but endearour by our exerciae of 
diarity, and perbapa by oor increase of know- 
ledge, to think favourably of what is dubious, 
aa well aa honourably of what is laudable. 

It waa foretold of the Messiah, that he should 
be ‘‘a atone of stumbling, and a rock of offence.** 
Perbapa predictions of this kind are among the 
most valnable which Providence has preserved 
to us : as we see by them, that we ought not to 
be discouraged because the Jews, the natural 
people of the Messiah, rejected him, and still 
reject him t since their ve^ offence^ the offence 
they take at his humiliation, death. See. is in 
perfect conformity to, and fulfilment of, those 
prophecies, which foretold, that however they 
migtit profess to wish for the great deliverer^ 
yet when he came they would overlook him, 
and stumble at bimj 

OFFERINGS. Ine Hebrews had several 
kinds of offering$^ which they presented at the 
temple. Some were free-will offeringe ; others 
were of obligation. The first-fruits, the tenths, 
the sin-^ertnys were of obligation : the peace* 
offerings^ vows, offerings of wine, oil, oread, 
salt, and other things, made to the temple, or to 
the mioisteFS of the Lord, were offerings of' de^ 
notion. The Hebrews called offerings in gene- 
ral Cktrhamf pnp. But the offerings of bread, 
salt, fruits, and liquors^ as wine and oil, present- 
ed to the temple, they called ATtacko, nmo. 
Sacrifices are not properly offerings ; nor com- 
monly included under this name. 

offerings of g^in, meal, bread, cakes, fruits, 
wine, salt, oil, were common in the temple. 
Sometimes these offerings were alone; some- 
times they accompanied the sacrifices. Honey 
waa never offered with sacrifices,— — but it 
plight be presented alone, as first-fruits, Levit. ii. 
1L12. 

These were the rules observed in present- 
ing these offerings called Mincka, or Korban 
Blmcka: Levit. li. 1. nmo pnp, LXX. ^pov 
0wrlac9 Vulg. Oblationem sacrifieii. There 
were five sorts of these offerings. 1. Fine floor, 
ormeql, 2. Cakes of several sorts, baked in 
the avail* 8* Cakes baked on a plate. 4. Ano- 
tb^ smt of cakes baked on a (date with boles 
in it. The first-fruits of the new com, wkidi 
offered either pure and without ouxture, 
Wtvu 11* PepT SjXl Edk. IF. 
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or roasted, or (larched in the ear, or out of iho 
ear* 

The cakes ware kneaded with oil-oliva, or 
fried in a pan, or only dipped in oil after they 
were baked. The bread offered to the altar, 
was withont leaven ; for leaven waa sever of* 
fered on the altar, nor with the sacrifices, Levit. 
ii. 11, 12. But they might make presents of 
common bread to the priests and minislers of 
the temple. 

These offerings were appointed in fiivour of 
the poor, who could not afford the charge of sa- 
crificing animals* Those also who offers living 
victims were not excused from giving meal, 
wine, and salt, which were to accompany the 
greater sacrifices. Those who offered only ob- 
lations of bread, or of meal, offered also oil, in- 
cense, salt, and wine, which were in a manner 
their seasoning. The priest in waiting receiv- 
ed the offerings from the hand of him who 
brought them, laid a part on the altar, and re- 
served the rest for bis own subsistence, as a mi- 
nister of the Lord. Nothing was wholly burnt 
up but the iqcehse, of which the priest retained 
none. See Lev. ii. 2, 13. Numb, xv.4, 5. 

When an Israelite offered a loaf to the priest, 
or a whole cake, the priest broke it into two 
parts, setting aside that part be reserved to him- 
self, and broke the other into crumbs, poured 
on it oil, salt, wine, and incense, and spread the 
whole on the fire of the altar. If these offerings 
were accompanied by an animal for a sacrifice, 
this portion was all thrown on the victim, to be 
consumed with it. 

If these offerings were cars of new corn, 
(wheat or barley) these ears were parched at 
the fire, or in the flame, and rubbed in the 
hand, and then offered to the priest in a vessel ; 
over the grain be put oil, incense, wine, and salt, 
and then burnt it on the altar, first having ta- 
ken his own portion. Levit. ii. 14, 15. 

The greater part of these offerings were vo- 
luntary, and of pure devotion. But when aa 
animal was offered in sacrifice, th^ were not 
at liberty to omit these offerings. Every thing 
proper was to accompany toe sacrifice, and 
what served as seasoning to the victim. In some 
cases the law required only offerings of corn, or 
bread; as when they offerecTtbe first-fruits of 
harvest, wItHber offered solemnly by the uu- 
tfOD, or as the devotion of private persons* 

As to the quantity of meal, oil, wine, or salt, 
to accompany the sacrifices, 1 cannot eaaily aea 
that the law determines it* General^ the priest 
threw a handful of meal, or crumba, on tha fire 
of tha altar, with wine, oil; and salt in propor- 
tion, and all the incenae. Thn raat belonged to 
2 b himself 
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UmmU; iIm dapped m die Idieraliiy tem of Qilead eeet, Jordan woit» lilNUiUi i»d 

of the offerer. 1 ooeerve, that Moeee appoiole mouat Hermon northy and the briM^ Johoh 
an oiiaroiiior the tenth pi^ of an mAaA or meal, south. Og wm a ffiant, of the race of the Ite* 
for thoeo who had not wherewithal to offer the phaim. We may judge of bis stature by the 
appointed mw>(^ering$* See Levit f. 1 1. xir. len^ of bis bed^ which was long preserved 
ffl. In the solemn 6ffering$ of the first-fruits ip Rabbatb* the capital of the Ammonites, Dent 
ibr the whole nation, they offered an intire sheaf iil. 11. It was nine cubits long, and four cubits 
of corn, a lamb of a year old, two tenths or two broad ; fifteen feet four inches lon^ and six 
assaroiie of fine meal mixed with oil. and a feet ten inches broad. Vide Frao. i^o. X(1L 


quarter of a bin of wine for the libation. Lev. 
xxiii. 10, 11, 12, tfcc. Numb.v. lb. 

In the sacrifice of jealousy, when a jealous 
hnsband accused his wife of infidelity, the hus- 
band offered the tenth part of a satum of bar- 
ley meal ; without oil, or incense, because it was 
a sacrifice of fealonsy. 

Offerings of fruits of the earth, of bread, of 
wine, oil, and salt, are the most ancient of any 
that are known. <^n. ir. 3, 4. Cain oflered to 
(he Lord fruits of the earth, the first-fruits of bis 
labour. Abel offered firstlings of his flock, 
and of their fat. The heathen religion has no- 
thing more ancient, than these sorts of offerings 
made to their gods. They offered clean wheat, 
flour, and bread : 

Farra tamen tcitebrei jaciebant, farra roetebant, 

PHmithu Cereri farra resecta dabant. 

Ovid. FaU, ii* 

Numa Pompiltus, the Romans* legislator, 
who established their religious rites, taught 
them to offer to the gods, fcuits, corn, meal, or 
the crumb of bread, with salt, wheat roasted or 
parched. Numa instituit fruge Deos colere, 
d* mold salsi, supplicate, atque, ut author est 
Bevdna, far torrere, Pliny, lih, xriii. cap. 2. 
Before the use of bloody sacrifices they offered 
only corn: 

Anta, Deoa hoinini qaod conciliare vaieret. 

Far erat, & pun luqida iqica sails. 

Ovid. F<ut i. 

Theophrastus, apud Stohssum, observes, that 
among the Greeks, meal mingled with wine and 
oil, which they call Thyltmata, was the ordina- 
ry sacrifice of the poor. 

The difference between the offerings of meal, 
wine, and salt, with which the Greeks aUd La- 
tins accompanied their bloody sacrifices, and 
those used oy the Hebrews in their temple, con- 
sisted, chiefly, in (bat the Hebrews cast these 
oblatioDs on the flesh of the victim, being alrea- 
. ^ offered and laid on (be fire, whereas, the 
weeks put them on the head of (be victim 
white alive, and just going to be sacrificed. 
See Libation. 

0€h a eake, bread baked in the ashes. 

06, kiwof Bashan, or of part of (be Land of 
Seyond Jordan, belweeo the moun- 


Moses Bays, Numb. xxi. 33. that after having 
conquered Silion, king of the Amorites, he a£ 
vanced toward the country of Bashan « wherein 
Oy reigned, who titerched against him to £drei, 
with aU bis siilyects. Og was conquered, and 
slain, with bis children, and all his people. Og 
and Siboii were the only kings that witbskmd 
Moses. Their country was given to the tribes 
of Gad, Reuben, and to half the tribe of Ma- 
nasseb. 

OH AD, TW, that praises; from jstdah, to 

f raise. ThirtI son of Simeon ; went down into 
igypt with Jacob bis grandfather and Simeon 
his father, Gen xlvi. 10. A. M. 2296, ante 
A.D. 1706- 

OHE^ Vhh, *OoX, tent, tabernacle: other- 
wise, brightness ; from Vw hillul. Son of Ze- 
rnbbabef, and j^andson of Josiah, 1 Chr* iii. 20. 

K INTMENT, vide Pbiipcjmbs. 

perfumes are seldom made up among ut 
in the form of ointment, but mostly in that c? es- 
sence, while ointments are rather medical, we 
do not always completely discern the beauty of 
those comparisons in Scripture, wherein omt- 
ments are mentioned. ** Dead flies, though but 
small insects, coMse the ointment of the apotke- 
eary— it should be — the fragrant unguent of 
the perfumer — to emit a fostid vapour ; so does 
a small proportion of folly, or perverseness, over- 
come-^prevail above—overpower by its foetor, 
the fragrance of wisdom andi glory.*’ Eccl. x. 1. 

There is another passage where ointment is 
mentioned, which appears sufficiently strange ; 

1 am not sure (hat the following is the true 
sense of the allusion, but it may Iom to it, Prov. 
xxvii. 15. A continual dropping in a very rat- 
ny day, and a woman q^ /inerfesi— delighting 
in ffne clothes, are alike : (or, as LXX. <mvo a 
roan out of bis house :) Whoso hides^->oosdkkeB 
-—conceals — her from sight, cosdmes ike lejud, 
— spirit: ?• e. it is a very troubresome under- 
taking : (Aod, or) but, abundance 

— accumulatiou— his right hamd^hin la- 
bours — exeitioDs, shail he empbaticaUy ghry : 
i. e. if he can check her vanity, and stop her ex- 

E ences, hh xhaU acquire subciaalial wealth aad 
onooiv 

U is evident (hat our translators, like othess, 
were perplexed by (he expresaiens in thie^pas- 
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tlig«^ td iMM|iiire wb«t is five 

rfik& riffki htmdf by wltidi tlisy Imrsren^^ 
deined h, would only incresis the perplexity* 

We read of ointments for the bead, Eccl. ix* 
8. our own poiuatums, some of whidi are pretty 
strongly etmneed^ may indicate the nature of 
diese, as being their tepresentatires in this 
csmn^. 

Omiaiefit#, and oiU^ were used in warm conn- 
tries after bathing : and as oil was the first re- 
cipient of ftragrance, probably, from herbs, &c. 
steeped in it, many kinds of unguents not made 
of ot/ (olire oil) nerertheless retained that ap- 
pellation. As the plants imparted somewhat of 
their colour as well as of their fragrance, hence 
the esmression green oil, &c. in the Hebrew.] 

OLD, ancienU We say the Old Testament^ 
by way of contradistinction from the New. Mo- 
ses was the minister of the Old Testament, of 
the old age of the letter ; but Jesus Christ is 
the Mediator of the New Testament, or of the 
new covenant, not of the letter, but of the spi- 
rit, Heb. ix. 15—20. 

The old man, Rom. vi. 6. the old Adam, in a 
moral sense, is onr derived corrupted nature, 
which we ought to crucify with Jesus Christ, that 
the body of sin may die in us. In Col. iii. 9. the 
apostle enjoins ns, ** to put off the old man with 
his deeds, and to put on the new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him.” And £ph. iv. 22. we are to 
^ put off the old man which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts. 

The old leaven, is concupiscence, and adhe- 
rence to the literal and ceremonial observances 


far irmiaiiQfy fvcNnisas«** yet I thkik wo my 
veiitare to say they didon tariotts ocoaeioiis ex« 
pact peculiar mercies from God, even in this 
life ; and that their expectations were not dis- 
appointed. 

Old age was entitled to peculiar honour, and 
no doubt, when men lived to the age of sevend 
hundred years, the wisdom they must needs 
have acquired, the ifiiuence they must needs 
possess over the younger part of the commu- 
nity, must have been much greater than they are 
among ourselves. Very venerable must nave 
been the personal appearance of a patriarch of 
three or four hundreo years, or even of half that 
age, in the eyes of his family, and of his descen- 
dants, whether immediate or remote. 

There is nothing more decidedly recorded 
than the respect paid among the ancients to oid 
aae ; of which Grecian story aftbrds highly 
pleasing proofs ; and that it was equal among 
the Orientals we learn from various allusions in 
the book of Job, the Proverbs, &c.] 

There is some difficulty in St. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of bim8olf,^8 Pavl the agedf Philemon 9. 
if that epistle were written as supposed, A. D. 
83. for since he is called young at the death of 
Stephen, about A. D. 34, he was then under 30 
years of age, how much we cannot tell ; but we 
can hardly suppose be would call himself old 
till sixty, unless indeed, the fktigues and suf- 
ferings be bad undergone had enfeebled hkn, 
and made bim old, as it were, before his time : 
the apostle therefore seems to use the trord old 
with a latitude ; and certainly some persons are 
older at 58 or 59, than others are at 64 or 66, 


of the law. St. Paul advises, 1 Cor. v. 8. “ to 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 
Jesus Christ expresses almost the same thing, 
when he says, Luke v.37. that ** no roan pntteth 
new wine into old bottles, else the new wine 
will burst tbe bottles, and be spilled, and tbe 
bottles shall perish.” 

The old fruite and the new, which succeed 
one another, Levit. xxv. 22. xxvi. 10. and Cant, 
vii. 13. denote great abundance. Von shall have 
•d much, that to make room for the new, you 
•hall be obliged to remove tlie old. 

[Old Age, is promised as a blessing by 
God, to those who maintain obedience to his 
commands, and it is probable that Providence 
did, (and does) watch over and prolong tbe lives 
of eminently pious men. It was formerly 
thought a great blessing to come to the grave 
in a good old age^ or as a shock of corn fnlly 
ripe r and though they are not to be heard, 
artiidi feign that the old fotheta did look onig 


which difference of four or five years is the 
whole ; however Rt. Paul’s age be calculated. 

Old is spoken of what is decaying, Itaisb 1. 9. 
Heb. viii. 13. of what has been destroyed, 2 Pel. 
ii. 5. of former times, Lam. i. 7.] 
OLIVE-TREE. St. Paul in his epistle to 
the Romans, xi. 24. distinguishes two kinds of 
olive-trees; 1. tbe wild and natural; and 2. 
those under care and culture. The culti- 
vated olive-tree is of a moderate heigbth, its 
trunk knotty, its bark smooth, asb-coloured ; 
its wood is solid and yellowish ; the leaves are 
oblong, almost like those of the willow, of a 
green colour, dark on the upper side, and white 
on tbe under side. In the month of Jnne it 
vmta ont white flowers that ^:row in bunches. 
&cb flower is of one piece, widening upwofjie, 
and dividing into four parts; the fruit ohionr 
and phmp. It is flrst green, then pale, and 
when It is quite ripe, black. In the flesh of kis 
incloaed a bard stone, full of an oblong seed. 
Tbe wild oUve Is smaller in all its pafts« 

When Noah seal forth the dore out of the 
2 L 2 ark. 
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ark, it brongkt baok to hia&ft onuill olwe^ranch 
with itf learoo; €hii« Tiii* 11. which wm a to* 
ken to, the patriarchf that the waten of the de- 
luge were eoak awaj. la the temple of Jeniea- 
lem Solomon made of oUve wood the cherubiin» 
and the portal that parted the eanctum from 
the sanctuaiy, 1 Kings ru 33. Elipbaz in 
Job 33. compares a wicked man to a rine 
which sheds its .blossoms, and to an olive whose 
flowers fall before their season, and consequent- 
ly it brings no fruit. The sacred writers often 
usesjmilies taken from the olive, 

OLIVES, Mount of^ is situate east of Jeru- 
salem, and separated from the cit^ by the brook 
Kidron, and by the ralley of Jehoshaphat. 
Vide the Map of Jerusalem. On this mount 
Solomon built temples to the gods of the Am- 
monites and Moabites, out of complaisance to 
his wives, I Kings, xi. 7. Hence the Mount of 
Olives is nailed the Mountain of Corruption, 
2 Kings xxiii. 13. n*rrmn “in, Vulg. Mons Of- 
fensionia: or, Mona Corruptionia, Josephus, 
says, Ant, lib, xx. cap, 6. that this mountain is 
five stadia (or furlongs) from Jerusalem; 625 
geometrical paces ; a sabbath-day’s journey, 
says St. Luke ; about eight furlongs, t« e, to the 
top of it. Acts i. 12. The Mount of Olivea has 
three summits, ranging from north to south: 
from the middle summit our Saviour ascended 
into heaven ; on the south summit Solomon 
built temples to bis idols ; the north summit is 
distant two furlongs from the middlemost. 
This is the highest, and is commonly called Ga- 
lilee. [rather Viri Galilai, from the expression 
used by the Angels, ye men of Galilee^ Vide 
Reland, Palaat, tom, ii. p, 338. 

In the time of king tlzziah, the Mount of 
Olivea was so shattered by an earthquake, that 
half the earth on the western side, fell, and roll- 
ed four furlongs, or five hundred paces, toward 
the opposite mountain on the east; so that the 
earth olocked up the highways, and covered 
the king’s gardens. Joseph. Antiq, lib, ix. cap, 
11. Zech. xiv. 5. 

^his mountain is become an object of venera- 
rion among Christians, since from hence our 
Saviour ascended into heaven. Eusebius, de 
Vita Constant, lib, iii. cap, 43, assures us, that 
in the place of the ascension was a cavern, where, 
said tradition, our Saviour entered, to communi- 
cate to his disciples somq' of his most sacred 
mysteries; whether by these words may be un- 
derstood the holy Eucharist, or a jrepast he took 
with them, mentioned Acts i. 4* or, particular 
instructions. The fathers inform us, that when 
ear Saviour ascended iojto heaven, he left his 
footsteps imprinted on the earth fiipcIOy that 
Ihey always subsisted, tbpugh the fattb/uj con- 


tinnally took away the ground froaaralKHitl this 
place, by way of devotmn. Thus istlterallyao^ 
compli8Ded,Zecb. xiv. 4. ^ his feat shall stand 
in that day on the Mount of Olives^ 

It is added, that the empress Helena having 
caused a munificent chor<m to be built, in the 
midst of which was this rock, when they wonld 
have paved it with marble like the rest, they 
never could accomplish it ; every thing that was 
put there byway of ornament removed from 
Its place ; so that they were forced to leave it 
as It was. To this d^, it is said, the impression 
of our Saviour’s left f^t is visible, in the rock, 
three fingers breadth; also, that the stone, 
wherein was the impression of his right foot, 
was taken away at the time of the Crosades, 
and placed in the temple, which at present is one 
of the principal Turkish inosqnes, where some 
think it may still remain : for the Christians 
have not liberty to enter therein to inform them- 
selves. Jerom, tn Epitaph, Paula, et alibi, 
^eaks of a great emss, set up on the Mount of 
Olivea, whicn might be seen afar oflT. The same 
father assures us, that when they endeavoured 
to shut up the cave which answered to the 
place whence our Saviour ascended into heaven, 
— £the opening in the roof of the edifice]*— 
they could never accomplish their design : but 
were forced to leave this part free and open. 
But observe, that the iropressious of our Sa- 
viour’s feet must have been sunk very deep 
into the mountain, and that the Christians 
must very nicely have observed the place, since 
the tenth Roman legion, encamped on this 
mountain, at the siege of the city by Titus, as 
Josephus says, de Bello, lib, vi. cap, 3. could 
not efface these sacred footsteps, nor erase them 
out of the memory of the faithful. [Query, are 
not these last expressions metaphorical, s^ni^- 
ing that the memory and effect of our Lora s life 
and ascension were perpetual, and indqfeaaible ? 
in which sense we may still justly say, the way 
be went to heaven continues open to all 
lievers.] Vide Ascension. 

ADDITION. 

{[Though this mount was named from its o/tne- 
treea, yet it abounded in other trees also. It yraa 
a station for signals, which were commuitioated 
from hence by lights and flames, on various 
occasions. They were made of long staves of 
cedar, canes, pine-wood, with coarse flax, which, 
while on fire, were shaken about till they ifere 
answered from other signals. 

VTbat js said in Hfidraa Tellim by Rab. 
Janim, is extremely remarkable: The Diyine 
Miyesty stood tbreie yearn pud a half oq ilfotml 
OUveU eaying, fMt me Lord, while ^ moj^ 
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h€jfinmd; on Mm wMh he It iitor«" It 
tbti tbe lafl^nage of a Jew f 

The namea of tbe rarioos iliatrioU of thk 
moiiat deasTTO attention, as, 1. Geth teaurnt, tbe 
j^ce of <^!-f>reM6t ; 2. ^tfAoay, the hooae of 
aatee ; 9. jBetkpha^f tbe boufle of green figs ; 
and probably, other names in difierent places* 

The Talmudists say, Jffier, Berac. fol. 16. that 
on Mount Olivetf were shops, kept by the chil* 
dren of Canaan, of which shops some were in 
Bethany. They say, that under two large cedars 
which stood there, were four shops, where things 
necessary for purification were constantly on 
sale, such as doves or pigeons for the women, &c« 

Probably, these sliops were supplied by coun- 
try persons, who hereby avoided paying rent 
for tneir sittings in the Temple. Tne mention 
of diese residences implies tnat this mount had 
various dwellings upon it. 

There was also a collection of water at Betha- 
ny, on this mount : which was by some used as 
a place of purification. 

Olives, Mount oJ\ is a very steep hill on the 
east of Jerusalem ; the valley of Jeboshaphat 
lying between the mount and the city. The 
small building, erected over the Place of As- 
cension, is contiguous to a Turkish mosque, and 
is ill possession of the Turks, who shew it for 
profit ; and subject the Cbristiatis to an annual 
contribution for permission to officiate within it 
on Ascension-day. From the mosque we had 
a fine and commanding view of Jerusalem, 
Mount Sion, and the Dead Sea. Dr. Wittman, 
p. 168. See the Plate of Jerusalem. T.] 

(The Garden of Olivet, (the scene of our 
Saviour’s Agony) is at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives^ near the origin of the brook Kedron. it 
contuiiis eight large and extremely ancient 
olive trees. It were too much to afiirm that 
these trees escaped the ravages of the spldiers 
of Titus, and are as old as bis destruction of Je- 
rusalem ; yet, as a fresh olive tree springs from 
the old stump, these may be successors to those 
of antient date. The olive wood between Athens 
and Eleusis contains trees, perhaps of equal age, 
or apparently little short of it: Certainly, these 
in the garden of OHvet, date from before the 
conquest by tbe Turkish arms, as they pay a 
tax of only one medine to the Sultan ; while all 
planted since the conquest, pay half their pro- 
duce. They form, says Dr. £« D. Clarke, a 
grove of aged olive trees, of most immense size.” 

Dr. Clarke found on the top of the Mount 
of Qliioee^ a vast and v^y antient Crypto in 
«« the shape of a cone, of immense size ; the ver- 
tex akme Appearing level with the soil, and ex- 
Jbibiting by its sectiop at the top, a small oircu- 
Jar ,aper|upe ; , tha sidei extentfing below to a 


gi^ di^th, lined with a hard red stucco.” He 
thinks it to have been an idolatrous construc- 
tion, perhaps as old as Solomon, and proianed 
^ Josiah, 2 Kings xxiit. 13. The number of 
Vry^U altont Jerusalem, is well deserving at- 
tention. If Solomon built this C^pl,be might, 
as the Jews say be did, construct one of the same 
kind, for the reception of tbe ark, &€• in oajto of 
danger: bat, this must continne undecided, 
till tbe ** times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” 

So commanding it the view of Jerusalem 
afforded in this sttuation, (says Dr. Clarke,) 
that tbe eye roams over all the streets, and 
around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan 
or model of the city. The most conspicuous 
object is tbe Mosque, erected upon the site and 
foundations of tbe Tenmle of Solomon.” Hence 
tbe observation of the Evangelist, Luke xix. 87, 
that Jesus beheld the city, and wept over it, ac- 
quires additional force. ^^Towaras the south 
appears the Lake Asphalt! les, a noble expanse 
of water, seeming to be within a abort ride from 
tbe city ; but tjjie real distance is much greater. 
Lofty mouittains inclose it with prodigious gran- 
deur. To the north are seen the verdant and 
fertile pastures of the Plain of Jericho, watered 
by tbe Jordan, whose course mav be distinctly 
discerned Tratteli, Vol. IL p. &72. 

Compare Mr. Maundrbll’s Account, April 
7, in Fragments, No. CXXXVL et eeq.} 

OLYMPAS, 'OXvptrlaQt dXvpwavy from o’XJ/i** 
TTioc* of Mount Olympus, 

OLYMPAS, or Olympias; St. Paul, Rom. 
xvi. 15. salutes Olympas^ a believer of dis- 
tinguished virtue and merit. The particnlnrs 
of his life are unknown. The Greeks honour 
him Nov. 10. and say he was beheaded at Romo 
the same day that St. Peter was crucified there. 

OLYMPIAD, a space of four years. The 
Greeks commonly computed time by OlymfncLds. 
They began to reckon in this manner chiefly 
from tbe 28th Olympiad^ in which Cborsebus 
was victor ; which was ubout one hundred and 
eight years after their first establishment by 
Ifmitus. Before this they kept no exact regis- 
ter of the conquerors in the Olympic games ; 
and it is thougiit that Timseus, in the age of 
Ptolemy Pbiiadelpbus, was the first historian 
who inserted the years of the Olympiads into . 
bis history. After him Eratosthenes and Poly- 
bius followed the same method. Before them 
the Greek historians were not very careful in 
the dates of their chronology. See Marsfaam’s 
Canon. JEyypt, SaeuL 15. 

The Olympic games, celebrated at Elis every 
four years, with a vast coacoune of people, be- 
gan A. M. 3120, ante A. D. 804. But geaerally 
their beginning is taken only from the twenty- 
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eightii Olfmpiad^ wherein Cbottebne was con- 
queror, A. M. 3228, anfe A. D, 776. This is 
properly f he epocha of historical time among 
the Greciatis ; prerioits to this their history has a 
great mixture of fable. Vide Year, jEra, &c« 

OLYMPIAN. Jupiter Olympicus, The Gre- 
cians often gave to Jupiter, and to other gods, 
smrnatnes mm places where they had tem- 
ples dedicated to them. Japiter was called 
Jupiter Idtsus, from Mount Ida, where he was 
edncated : — Vretentis, from the island Crete, 
where he was born, and where his sepulchre 
was :—Capitolinv8, because of bis temple in 
the Capitol at Rome : — Fulminator, because of 
his thunder: — HoepitalU, because he presided 
over hospitality ; and so of others. Antiochus 
Epiphaiies having profaned the temple of Jeru- 
salem, caused the statue of Jupiter Olympicus 
to be set up there, where it remained three 
#holeyears,2 Macc. vi. 2, till Judas Maccabseus 
removed it, and restored the worship of the 
Lord. This idol Daniel called the abomination 
that maketh desolate, Dan. xii. 11. At the 
same time the same Jupiter was set up in the 
temple of mount Gerizim in Samaria, under the 
name of Jupiter Hospitalis, 2 Macc. vi* 2. 
Josephus says, Antiq, lib. xii. cap. 7. EXXnvis, 
that the Samaritans offered of their own accord 
to consecrate their temple of Gerizim to Gr<c^ 
dan Jumter. 

OMAR, •IDW, he that speaks ; from IDN amar: 
otherwise, hitter; from *110 marar. Second 
son of Elipbaz, and grandson of Esau. Gen. 
xxxvi. 11, 16. 

rOMEGA, Q, the last letter of the Greek 
al]diabet: Alpha A, and Omega Q, therefore in- 
clude all ; the first and the last. Vide Alpha.^ 

OMER, or Gomer, npy: LXX. Fo/uop; a 
measure of capacity among the Hebrews ; six 
pints very nearly; the tenth part'of^n ephab. 
See Assaron. 

OMRl, nDR, my words, my discourses. Son 
of Imri, 1 Chron. ix. 4. 

OMRI, with a*y hain, sheaf, or 

bundle of com ; mim : or rebellion ; from 

mo mar ah : or bitter ; from mo marar. [raised 
very high; or increasing, continually growinaf^ 

I. OMRI, or Am Ri, general of the army of Elab, 
king of Israel. Being at the si^e of Gibbetfaon, 
ancT bpari^ that his master Elab was assassi- 
nated by !^mri, who bad usurped his kingdom, 
he raised the siege of Gibbetbon, and, oeing 
elected king by his anny, marched a^inst 
Zimri, attacked hup at Tirzah, and forced him 
to burn himself and all his family, in the palace 
whereki he had shut up himself. Zimri reigned 
InA se^en days, ^ BL 3075, ante A, D. If29. 
1 Kii^ xri. 3. 


ARer the death of Zimri, half of Israel acknow- 
ledged Oqiri for king, the other half adhered 
to Ttbni son of Ginetn : this diviskm continued 
four .years. When Tibni was dead, the people 
united in acknowledging Omri as king of all 
Israel, who reigned twelve years : six years at 
Tirzah, and six at Samaria. 

Till then Tirzah had been the chief residence 
of the kings of Israel. But when Ostrt pur- 
chased the hill of Shomeron, 1 Kings xvi* 24. 
about A. M. 3080, ante A. D. 924, fm* two talents 
of silver, (^684) he there built a new city, which 
be called Samaria, from the name of the first 
possessor Shemer or Shomer ; and there he fixed 
11 is royal seat. From which time Samaria was 
the capital of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 

Omri did evil before tbe Lord, and his crimes 
exceeded those of his predecessors. He walked 
in all the ways of Jeroboam son of Nebat. He 
died at Samaria A. M. 3086, ante A. D, 918. 
His successor was Ahab. 

II. Omri, son of Becher, of the tribe of Issa- 
char. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 

III. Omri, son of Michael, of Issachar. 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 18. chief of his tribe in the time of David. 

ON, pR, pain, force, iniquity. Namb. xvi. 1, 
A city of ^ypt. See Heliopolis. 

[Orl, properly Acx, a mansion, or quiet resu 
dence, if from the Syriac, Arabic, or Greek ; 
but, if from the Egyptian, the present Coptic 
has light, by metonymy for the sun : as we learn 
from Jablonski, Diss. de. Terra Gosen. p. 44. 
May we not consider this appellation as the 
same with the Hindoo Aum, and in its Hebrew 
sense importing “ the generative power per- 
sonally, the great p^atriarcb Noah, father ot all 
mankind. Comp. Frag MEN ts, passim. 

1. Heliopolis, a city of Egypt, by Ptolemy 
called Onion; q. Aun-i-Aunr light of light, 
Ezek. XXX. 17. called On, Gen. xli. 45. xlvi. 20. 
and Beth Shemesh, the temple of tbe sun, Jer. 
xliii. 13, which agrees with the Egyptian idea 
of tbe name. 

2. A valley of Damascus, Amos i. 5. (Eng. 
Tr. plain.) noticed in Museum Bremens. voL i. 

p. 282. 

3. Beth On, or rather Beth Ann, the temple 
of rest, or quiet, say most commentators ; but, 
if Aun alone implies the mansion of rest, a tem- 
ple dedicated to this mansion appears to be an 
absurdity: there is, however, no absurdity in 
supposing a temple to the generative j^wer, or 
great patriarch. It was a cliy of Benjamin, 
Josh. vh. 2. xviii. 12. 1 Sam. xili 6. xtv. 23. 
Hos. V. 8. 

4. By a paranomasta, the propbat Hosea is 
usually understood to {dajren the kiame Betkdl, 
which he changes (to Beth Aun, ot Auen, in- 
tending 
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lendittf tbe UmpU ^ of a Taia idol: 

Ho*, m 16. a. 6* nmidy 4voa, x« 8. 

ail. 12. Amos. f« 5. Bull 'd mj conjectare be 
correct, diere it no pafanomaeia bare, the pro- 
phet merely repeating the name girea by the 
neatbea to one of their temples id this place : 
i* e. tbe temple of tbe generative power : or, 
taking El in the sense of God^ as is regular, tbe 
great one, then El and 4afi are of equal import, 
which certainly they were, among the idolaters.] 

ONAM, 0301, 'Qttdv or iavdu, their trouble ; 
from n3H anak: otherwise, their etrengtht or 
their iniquity ; from pK on, or aces, according 
to difierent readings^ and the pronoun D, their's. 
Son of Sliobal, Gen. xxxvi. 2^ 

ONAN, piK, Avydv» paiUf etremgth^ powers 
iniquity^ See Onam. 

ONAN, son of Judah, and grandson of the 
patriarch Jacob. Judah having given a young 
woman named Tamar to his eldest son Er for a 
wife, £r died without children. Judah then 
caused his second son Onan to marry Tamar, 
that he might raise successors to his brother. 
But Onan knowing that tbe children begotten 
by him would be deemed to belong to his bro- 
ther, withheld from Tamar the means of be- 
coming a mother. This was so displeasing to 
the Lord, that he ca^ised him to die, Gen, 
xxxviii. 6. probably by an extraordinary [tousl- 
ta^] malady. The time of this affair is wholly 
uncertain. The Testament of the twelve Patri- 
archs, a book very apocrypha], says, that Onan 
lived a year with Tiiroar without consummating 
bis marriage; Tamar complaining of this to 
Judah, be expostulated with Oitaa, who followed 
the counsel of bis mother who was a Canaanite, 
and who had an aversion for Tamar. 

0NESIMU8, ’OyifcripoCf uiejul; from oviiot- 
/uac« Phileia. verse 10. Comp, verse 11, 

ONESIMUS, a Phrygian by nation, slave to 
Philemon ; having run away from his master, 
and also having robbed him, (Phiiem. verse 18. 
Chrysost. Prolog,) went to Rome about A. D. 
61. while Sr. Paul was there in prison, the ffrst 
time. As Oneamus knew him by repute, (bis 
KMter Philemon being a Christian) be sought 
him out, acquainted him with bis transgression, 
owned bis flight, aud did him ail tbe service 
Philemon himself could have done, had be been 
at Rome. * St. Paul brought turn to a sense of 
the greatness of hie crime, instructed him, con- 
verted him, baptized him, and sent him back to 
b» master Philemon, with a letter inserted among 
8t. Paul’s epistles; which is universally ac- 
knowledged as hia. 

PlnleiaiiMi not only received Oueatmue as a 
laiiiiful aeruent,. but as a bfuther and a friend ; 
n^after aKttle limey he returned him to Rome, 
pat be might continue his services to St. Paul, 


in hia priMn. After this, Onetimue carried 
such epMtIea as the apostle wrote at that time : 
ae that to the CohMsiani^ A. D. 62. 

From this time Onettmiu’s employment was 
in the ministry of the gospel. Tbe Aposlolicai 
Coostitudons, lib, vti. cap. 46. report that 
St. Paul made him bishop of Berea in Mace- 
donia. Tbe marlyrologies call him apostle, and 
say be ended hia life by martyrdom. The Ro- 
nmn martyrology mentions him as being made 
bishop of Ephesus by St. Paul, after Timothy. 
Others add, that it was he whom Ignatius tne 
Martyr speaks of, as bishop of Ephesus, A. D. 
107 : but this opinion has no solid proof. See 
Tillemont, Note 70. <m St, PauL Tbe same 
martyrology places bis feast Feb. 16, and says, 
that having succeeded Timothy in tbe bishop- 
ric of Ephesus, and having been charged by 
him with preaching the gospel, he was taken 
into custody and sent to Koine, where be waa 
stoned for his faith in Jeaua Christ. His body 
was buried there, but was afterwards taken up 
and carried to the place where he had been 
bishop. The (Greeks celebrate his feast, Dec. 15. 

ON ESIPHORUS, who bringapro- 

Jit: from uaefufneaaf and popoc> he that 

bringa. Compare Onesimus. 

O^fESlPHORUS, mentioned honourably W 
St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 16. He came to Rome A. D. 
65, while St. Paul waa in prison there for the 
faith, and at a time when almost every one had 
forsaken him. See 2 Tim. i. 16, 18. and Theo- 
dore!, in 2 Tim. He arrived there from Aisia, 
where be bad already been very serviceable to 
the church. Having found St. Paul in bonds, 
after long seeking him, be repeatedly assisted 
him to the utmost of his power. For which 
the apostle wishes all sorts of benedictions on 
himself and his family. The Greeks place bis 
festival April 29, and December 8. On April 
29 they make him bishop of Colophon in Asia ; 
and December 8. they make him bishop of 
Cesaren, without distinguishing which Cesarea. 
They place him among the seventy disciples, 
and seem to ascribe martyrdom to him. The 
Roman martyrology on liecember 16, says he 
suffered martyrdom on the Hellespont, wherV 
lie went to preach the gospel with Porpbyrius : 
that having been apprehended by command 
of tbe pro-consul Aoriaii, and carried into an 
idol temple, to offer incense, which he oourage- 
ously retiised to do ; he was cruelly whipped 
with rods ; then 6ed to a horse’s tail, and drawn 
about 611 he expired. 

ONIAS, 'OtflaCf atrength gf the Lerd^ or the 
Lord ia my atrength ; from pM ea, and rv Jah, 
the Lord: otherwise, skip qf the Lord; ftoin 

amit and the Lard, 

^ I. ONIAS, 
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L ONiASf kMi priest of tbe Jews, son and 
SMCoesmof Jeddoa or Jaddns; Joseph. Amiq^ 
hb* xi« cap, ult» ad JUtem, He was made hign 
priest A» M. d682» and gorerned tbe Hebrew 
repoldio twenty years, to A. M. 3702, ante 
A* D« 302. Ofiiat bad two sons^ Simon, and 
Eleaaar* Sitnon, suroamed the Just, succeeded 
him. 

n. Onjas, sou of Simon tbe Just, high priest 
of thd Jews, did not immediately succeed his fa- 
ibectwho died A. M, 3711, because of his mi- 
nority, Eleazar, bis uncle by the father’s side, 
succeeded Simon the Just, and held the high- 
j^iestbood near tijirty years. He died A. M, 
3744, and had for his successor, not Onias If. 
his nephew, who was lawful heir to this dignity, 
but Manasseh his great uncle, who died in 3771. 
Onias II. at last enjoyed the high-priesthood, 
and held it to 3785, ante A. D. 219. Josephus 
says, Ant^ lib, xii. cap, 3, 4. that this Onias 
was a man of a mean Spirit, and so sordid- 
ly covetous, that he had like to have lost bis 
country by it For the high priests, his prede- 
cessors, having been used to pay out of their 
revenue the trmute of the country to the king 
of Egypt, which was but twenty talents, (about 
i£6,8^) he refused to continue this custom. 

Ptolemy Euergetes king of Egypt, incensed 
against OnicUf sent a messenger to him, threat- 
ening that if he did not speedily pay what he 
owed to the king’s treasury, be would give up 
Judea to his soldiers, and send thither other in- 
habitants instead of the Jews, Tbe people were 
terrified at these threats ; but the avarice of the 
high priest still rendered him insensible. Jose- 
phus, nephew of Onias, son of one Tobias, and 
of a sister of tbe high priest, obtained bis leave 
to go in his name, ana in that of the people, to 
rem^strate to the king of Egypt. Josephus 
coming to ^iirt, so w'ell managed tbe tem- 
pers of the king and tbe queen, that he obtained 
from them all he desired, 

Onias II. had for successor Simon II. his son, 
raised to the high priesthood iu 3785. Some 
think it is Onias II, whose commendation 
is given by Jesus son of Siracb, chap, i, and 
whom he calls Simon: they say also that it was 
to him, tbe Lacediemonians writ tbe letter men- 
tioned by Josephus, Antiq, /ih.xii. cap, r. But 
others with more reason refer it to Onias III. 

HI. Onias, son of Simon H. high priest of 
tbe Jews, was established in tbe priestho^ A, M, 
3805, ante A* D. 199. Josephus relates the 
succession of Onias III. very difiTerently from 
the second book of tbe Maccabees, Antiq, lib, 
l^« cqp«5. The high priest Simon had three sons, 
Oniiis UI. — ^Jason or Jesus, ^-Ontat, otherwise 
called Menelaus, Onia$ HL at hip death left a 


•on ander age named Omias» As he was not 
cspible i^exercising the higfa-pri^hood, king 
Aatiocbus Epipbanes conferred it on Jason 
brother of Onias 111, But be did not long en- 
joy i^ for failing into disgrace with this prince, 
he disposseasedbim of tbe priesthood, and gave 
it to Menelans, otherwise called Onias, So that 
the three sons of Simon the Just successively 
enjoyed this dignity ; but the last two obtained 
possession of it to tbe exclusion of Onias IV, 
son of Onias III. to whom it bblonged by right 
of succession. But, 2 Msec, chap. iii. iv. says, 
it was under the pontificate of Onias 111. that 
the history of Heliodorus happened, who ba^ng 
been sent by king Seleucus to take away the 
treasure from the temple of Jerusalem, was 
repelled by angels. In consequence of wbicb, 
Onias having been accused to toe king of Syria, 
by one Simon, as a traitor to bis country, and 
author of the disturbances at Jerusalem when 
Heliodorus came thither; be thought fit to take 
a journey to Antioch, to vindicate himself to the 
king. While this was doing king Seleucus died, 
and his brother Antioebus Epipbanes succeeded 
him, at bis return from Rome, A. M. 3828, 
ante A, D. 176. Then Jason brother to Onias 
came to Antioch, offered money to Epipbanes 
for the bigb-priesthood, and obtained it He 
returned to Jerusalem while Onias continued 
at Antioch, disappointed of his dignity. 

Three years afterwards Jason having sent 
Menelaus, brother of Simon, to Antioch, (ob- 
serve he does not call him brother of Jason, or 
of Onias) to carry money to the king, and to 
consult him on some afifairs of importance; 
Menelaus insinuaTed himself into the king’s 
favour, obtained tbe sovereign priesthood from 
him, for which be offered three hundred talents 
above what Jason had given. Jason being thus 
deprived of bis dignity, was obliged to retire 
into the country of the Ammonites. But as 
Menelaus was not able to pay what he bad 

C roDiised tbe king so soon at was expected, his 
rother Lysimachus was substituted in this office. 
In the mean while, Aiitiochus Epipbanes being 
obliged to depart in haste for Cilieik, to sup- 
press a rebellion of some cities there, he left 
as governor, at Antioch, one Andronicus, who^ 
corrupted by the money given him by Menelaus, 
put to death Onias 111. the lawful high priest. 
2 Macc. iv, 32. A. M. 3834, ante A» H. 170. 

The unjust death of so holy a man filled with 
indignation, not only the Jews, but even the 
Pagans, themselves. As soon as the king re- 
turned, they complained to him of thi» murder* 
The king, thougli uaturany little inolined to 
favour the Jews, could not lefrai^ ftom team; 

eimmnberiug 
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Temembering tbe wisdom and the moderation of 
Omui, He caused Andronicus to be stripped 
of the purple be wore, made him walk in dis- 
grace tnrongh the streets of Antioch, and order- 
ed him to be put to death in the same place 
where he bad killed Onias, Thus the Lord 
brought upon him that punishment be had so 
justly deserved. 

There are few persons to whom greater praises 
hare been given than to Onias HI. It thought 
that to him Areus king of the Laced setiionians 
wrote the letter, 1 Macc. xii. 20, 21. But we 
have assigned reasons which render it more pro- 
bable that it was sent to Onias 1. See Lace- 

DJBMON. 

Jonathan 3faccabeeus sending ambassadors to 
Borne A. M. 3860, ordered them at their return 
to take Lacedoeinon in their way, and to renew 
the alliance with the Lacedaemonians as they 
had done with the Romans ; and in his letter to 
the LacedaBinoiiians, he recites that of king 
Areus. Josephus also gives it intirc, lib, xii. 
eap, 5. but changes the terms and manner of 
expression. For the character given to the 
high priest Onias III, See 2 Macc. lii. iv. xv, 
12, 13. where we read that Onias appeared to 
Judas Maccabaeus, accompanied by trie prophet 
Jeremiah, w'ho presented a sword to Judas. 

IV. Onias, son of Onias HI. never enjoyed 
the high-priesthood. The ambition of liis uncles 
Jason and Menelaus, w'ith llie injustice of the 
kings of Syria, kept it from him. However, he 
hau hopes of obtaining it, till the death of his 
uncle Menelaus : but when after that be saw 
that Antiochus Eupator appointed tis his suc- 
cessor, Alcimiis or Jaciinus, who M as indeed of 
the race of Aaron, but not of the family of 
Onias; and that Lysias, regent of the kingdom 
of Syria, had advised the king no longer to con- 
tinue the higli-priestbood in tin's tainny : Onias 
IV. perceiving his utter exclusion, look refuge 
m Egypt witn Ptolemy Pliiloinetor, where he 
obtained permission to build a temple to the 
true God, in the prefecture of Heliopolis, 2 Macc. 
xiii. Jos^h. Antia, lib, xii. cap, 15. A. M. 3842. 
4mte A, D. 162. This temple was not built till 
A. M. 3854, ante A. 1). 150: it was called 
Onion, See Onion. 

Josephus in his second book against Appion, 
gays, that Ptolemy Philoiiietor and Cleopatra 
his queen, placed so great confidence in Onias 
aud in bositheus, both Jews, that they intrusted 
them with the command of their army. And 
4^r the death of king Philometor, Cleopatra 
being desirous to secure the kingdom to her 
• 00 ^ who was the lawful heir of Philometor, but 
this being opposed by IHolemy Euergetes, or 
Pkyscon^ the queen employed Oatos IV. to 
VoL. IL Pakt XXL Edit. IF. 


make war against him. Onias advanced to- 
wards Alexandria with a small army of Jews, 
and appeased a sedition there. Dot Ptolemy 
having compelled the queen to marry him, put 
to death all who were in the interest of the 
young prince, and killed him in the arms of his 
mother the very day of their marriage, in the 
very midst of the solemnity. It is not said 
whether Onias was put to death on this oc- 
casion ; but it is very probable. 

V. Onias, called otnerwise Menelaus, whom 
Josephus, Antiq, lib. xii. cap, 4, 5. describes as 
son to Simon the Just, and brother of Onias HI. 
and whom 2 Macc. iv. 23. describes as brother 
to a certain Simon of Benjamin, an enemy and 
accuser of Onias HI. This Menelaus, or Onions 
V. was created high priest A. M. 3882, and put 
to death in 3842, ante A. D. 162. Jason the 
usurper of the high-pricsthood having sent 
Menelans to Antioch, to carry money to king 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and to receive his answer 
to some important queries; Menelaus managed 
the king's tepiper so dexterously, that he ac- 
quired hit confidence, and obtained the high- 
priesthood for himself, by offering three hun- 
dred talents more than Juson had sent for it : 
and having received the king’s sanction, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem, pufled up with his new 
dignity. Jason was forced to withdraw into the 
laud of the Ammonites. 

But Menelaus not sending punctually to the 
king the money he had promised, though Sos- 
tratiis governor of the castle bad urged the 
payment ; they were both summoned to appear 
before the king, who conferred the high-priest- 
hood on Lysimachus, brother of Menelaus, In 
the mean time Antiochus having been obliged 
in great haste, to go to quell an insurrection of 
some cities in Cilicia, Menelaus took the oppor- 
tunity to engage Andronicus, governor of Anti- 
och in the absence of the king, to put to death 
Onias HI. But at the return of Antiochus he 
was convicted of this crime, and punished in an 
ignominious manner, 

Menelaus supported himself yet some time. 
Lysimachus, whom Antiochus Epiphanes bad 
appointed high priest, having by advice of 
Menelaus committed many disorders, and 
violences in the temple, the people mutinied, 
and several of liis attendants were wounded, 
some slain, and himself was killed on the spot. 
Menelaus was accused as the author of these 
disorders. But Antiochus coming to Tyre, Me- 
nelaus by a large sum gained to hie intorest 
Ptolemy, sou of Dorimenes ; and by hit means 
be not only escaped the death he deserved, but 
even obtained the condemnation of the deputies 
sent by the Jews, to acGoae hhn. He returned 
2 M to 
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to Jerojtaim more inioleiit than aver, increattng* 
in maliice, and conttnaiiny laying snares for the 
dtieens. In the interim, Antiocbus went into 
Bgypt, and a report was spread of his death ; 
on this Jason tlie intrusive bigb-priest, with 
a tboosand men, besieged Jerusalem, which 
be shortly took, and forced MenelauB to retire 
into the citadel, to the Syrian garrison. But 
this report proving false, Jason was obliged to 
withdraw, and Menelaua was re-established at 
Jerusalem with new authority, by which he dis- 
tressed the citizens. 

After the death of Antiocbus Epiphanes, his 
son Antiocbus Eupator, under the conduct of 
Lysias regent of the' kingdom, marched against 
Jerusalem. Menelaus was with the array, and 
pretended to intercede with Eupator in favour 
of the Jews his countrymen, flattering himself 
that he should soon recover his authority at 
Jerusalem. But Lysias having acquainted Eu- 
pator, that Menelaus was the cause of all the 
troubles in Judoea, die king caused him to be 
apprehended, and secured till his return. Being 
come to Berea, he was carried to the top of a 
tower fifty cubits high, wherein had been col- 
lected a great quantity of ashes, into which 
Menelaus was thrown, and died miserably. 

ONION. This name was given to the temple 
built by Omas IV. in Egypt, about A. M. 3864, 
ante A. D. 160. Onias IV. retiring into Egypt, 
obtained the favour of Ptolemy Phnometor, and 
Cleopatra his queen : of which taking advan- 
tage, be asked leave to build a temple in Egypt, 
after the model of that at Jerusalem, and there- 
in to settle priests and Levitesofbis own nation. 
Joseph. Antiq, lib, xiii. cap, 6 . What deter- 
mined him to this, was chiefly, a passage of the 
prophet Isaiah, ' who more than six nundred 
years before bad foretold, that the Lord should 
one day have a temple in Egypt, by means of 
a Jew, who should build it there. 

Josephus does not quote the words of Isaiah, 
but the following is received as the passage, 
chap. xix. 18, 19. ** In that day shall five cities 
in tne land of Egypt speak the language of 
Canaan, (the Hebrew) and swear to the Lord 
of hosts; one shall be called the city of des- 
truction” (or of cursing, or of Heresy i, e, the 
Sun, CDinPi ly Gnir Hackerem^ Civitas Ana- 
thematis, Aquila, Sym. Theodoret: but the 
Vulgate reads O'Tm Gnir Hacker es^ Civitas 
8olu. Perhaps, it was this that suggested to 
Onias, to builu or consecrate this temple in the 
canton of Heliopolis,) ^ In that day sfaall there 
be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the bitid 
of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to 
the Cwd. And it shall be for a sign, and for 
a witness unto the Lord of hotto, in tbe )aifd of 
JEflrvDb” 


Ooism built at Bubaste a temple, resemlbltng 
that at Jerusalem, but not so large or magaifi- 
c^nt. He found also priests and Levitss as 
little scrimulous as himself, who engaged in tbs 
service of this temple, and observed the sains 
ceremonies there, as were customary in tbs 
temple of Jerusalem. Josephus describes tius 
temple as having a tower like that of Jerusa- 
lem, six^ cubits high, built with very large 
stones : The altar of the same structure as tSu 
at Jerusalem : The building adorned with gifts 
and precious offerings, given by the Jews of 
Egypt: but instead of toe candlestick which 
was in the temple of Jerusalem, a golden laro{v 
suspended, enlightened the Onion, The circnm* 
ference of the temple was inclosed by a wall 
of brick, with gates of stone. King Pbtlomelor 
endowed it with large revenues and much land* 
The Jews and priests of Jerusalem could not see 
this temple witliout vexation ; and it was always 
a snbject of division between them and tlie 
Jews of Egypt. 

After the ruin of the temple at Jerusalem by 
the Romans, A. D. 70. there was reason to fear, 
that the expatriated Jews, might retire into 
Egypt, and meeting in the temple, Gnion^ might 
occasion new revolts. For which reason Lupus, 

f overnor of Alexandria, and prefect of Egypt, 
aving informed Vespasian of what had passed 
on occasion of the Jewish assassins which had 
resorted to Egypt : that prince gave him orders 
to demolish tlie temple. But Lupus satisfied 
himself with shutting it up, about A. D. 73, 
about 226 years after its foundation*' Paidinus, 
who succeeded him shortly aftor, took away M 
its ornaments and riches, and closed up the 
whole. Such was the end of the temple Onion, 
Joseph, de Bello^ lib, vii. cap, 37. 

ONKELOS, the famous author of the Chal- 
dee paraphrase on the Pentateuch, The Jews 
pretend that Onkelos was a (Entile by birth 
and religon ; that be was converted to Judaism 
while Bu^llel was dlive, who lived some titiie be- 
fore our Saviour, His paraphrase is, wHbout 
dispute, the best, the most sensible, and the 
most literal, of any among the Jews ; and it 
were to be wished that he had explained all 
the Hebrew books of the Old Testament, as he 
has done the Pentateuch. Father Morin suggests 
that this paraphrase is much more modern than 
the Jews report. He thinks it dates before ibe 
Talmud of Babylon, but after the Talmud of 
Jerusalem : that Jerom knew nothing of it, and 
very likely, that ft was composed after his time. 

Some Jews have pretend^, that Onkelos wae 
son to the emperor Titus ; others, that be was 
his nephew, a son of bis sister. Others tbtnlc, 
the ahthor df the paraphrase was more ancient 
^ than 
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timii iJw Itme of Titu9. Soreral Rabbiiii have 
iii«tBta»ed» that OnkeloM the |>araphraat was 
the aame as Aqmla^ the famoM Greek interpre- 
lel*; of Scriplare. fiat F. Morin* who reports all 
these particalarsy has well confated them in his 
Exereitations on the Bible* lib* ii. Exercit* 8. 
coo. 6. 

The reasons which have induced some to 
bdicTe timt Onkelos was the same as Aquila of 
Pootii8,are 1. The similitude of names; for 
Onkeioe and A^ila^ or AhUae^ are the same. 
2. Aquila as well as Onkelos^ was a proselyte. 
8. They lired about the same time ; A. D. 150. 
To these reasons it may be answered ; 1. That 
the difierence between the names Onkelos and 
Aquila, is sufficient to prove them distinct 
persons. 2. That the character of a proselyte 
given to Onkelos is not well grounded. S. That 
Aquila lived in the second century of the Chri»i> 
tian church, whereas Onkelos lived in the time 
of Hillel, some years before Jesus Christ* It is 
true, they say lie lived till after the death of 
Gamaliel the ^andson of Hillel, who died eigh- 
teen years before the destruction of Jerusalem; 
but this is distant enough from the time of 
Aquila, It is true, also, that the author of 
Bereskith Rabha wrote a Rabbinical Commen- 
tary on Genesis, and some Rabbins after him 
mention the Targum of Aquila ; but this 2\ir- 
gum is the Greek version of Aquila, Targum 
may be taken either for a version, or a para* 
phrase. 

The Targum of Onkelos has always been 
greatly esteemed among the Jews. Elias Levi- 
ta says, that the Jews tnink themselves obliged 
to read a section of the law every week in their 
^nagogues, which is the lesson of the week. 
They read this section twice, first in the He- 
brew original, afterwards in the Targum, L e. 
in Chaldee ; and for this they use the Targum 
of Onkelos, Thus it was read in his time, i, e, 
in the beginning of the sixth century* Hence, 
according to the observation of this author, this 
Targum was so well known among them, while 
the ethers were very scarce ; insomuch that it 
was not easy to find a copy of the other Tar- 
gums in a whole province, whereas copies of 
Onkelos were very common. 

As to what Father Morin says, that the Tar- 
gUm of Onkelos was not composed till after the 
Talmud of Jerusalem ; bis reasons only prove, 
that some additions have been made to Onke- 
los's text, and some words inserted. But as to 
the body of the work, it cannot be doubted, 
but that it was wrote about tbe time of Jesus 
Christ. J^'om’s silence is but a negative aivu- 
meiit ; be might not have known it, though it 
were in beingi or be might have luown it, 
abd yet neither qnote it, nmr mention it. 


In msm copies of the Bible, tbe Jews insert* 
ed the Targum of Onkelos, after the original 
text ; and pitf tbe same musical notes to it, as 
to tbe Hebrew ; so that it might be read with a 
kind of chanting in their synagogues, at the 
same time as the original, and to the same tune. 

Though Onkelos generally follows his origi- 
nal, word for word, very closely and justly : yet 
be explains some passages of the original which 
be thought required it. E, in most of the 
passages, where the name Jenonah is found, he 
puts an MemroL, Verbum Jehovah, the 
Word of Jehovah; and he distinguishes Memra, 
Word, from pitgama, which signifies discourse; 
ascribing to Memra all tbe actions of Supreme 
Deity. To Memra be ascribes the creation of 
the world ; Memra appeared to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and gave him the law : to him Jacob 
made bis vow, saying : “ If the Word shall con* 
duct me, and bring me back to the house of niy 
father, then he shall be my God." Tbe sam^ 
Word appeared to Abraham in the plain of 
Mamre. Jaijpb appealed to this Word as a 
witness between himself and Laban, &c. See 
Word. 

ONO, 13W, his trouble, \jgriqf^ his strength, 
his iniquity ; from pK on, or aven, and ) o, his, 

ONO, a city of Benjamin : built, or at least 
rebuilt, by toe family of Elpaal, of Benjamin, 
1 Cbron. viii. 12. It was five miles from Lod, 
or Lyddaf, also built by Benjaminites. 

S in Nehem. vi. 2. we have mention of ** The 
ley of Ono," which probably was not far 
from the city. 

Simon renders, mansion, t. e, the very safe 
abode of quiet.] 

Ono, second son of Lod, Ezra ii. 33. where I 
take JLod to be Lydda, and Ono its daughter, 
as in Scripture villages are named daughters 
of tbe {great cities, to which they owe their ori* 
gin. (Tompare 1 Cbron. viii. 12. 

ONYCHA, or Oryx. This word is used in 
two senses in Scripture. 1. For an odoriferous 
nail or shell. 2. For a stone named Onyx, Ac- 
cording to tbe etymology. Onyx signines a nail 
of the finger, or toe. The Hebrew n^rrw She^ 
cheleth, Exod. xxx. 34. which Jerom after the 
LXX. translates by the aromatic shell or nail, 
others understand of L^bdanum, or of bdellium. 
But the greater part of commentators explain it 
by the onyx, or tbe odoriferous shell, a shell 
like that of tbe shelLfish purpura. The onyx 
is fished for in watry places of the Indies, where 
grows the spiea nardt, which is tbe food of this 
isb, and what makes its shell so aromatic. They 
gather these shells when the beat has dried tbe 
manbes. Tbe best onyx is found in the Red 
Sea, and is white and large* Tbe Babylonian 
is black and smaller. So says Dioscorides. 

2M? ^ ONYXi 
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ONYX, a precioni Mi&ne 00 called, the ele- 
veDtli in tile bigffa prieet*e pectoral. £xod. xxriiL 
20. SAohem, LXX. Joseph* A quit, Hieron, 

Jun* Lud* de Dieu^ alii plures — Onychinus la- 
pis: But, Exod. xxviti. 9. the same term is 
trantlated Inr Jerome Sym* and Theodot* Owt/ar, 
by the LXx. and many others, Smaraydtts, We 
think its true signification to be the emerald. 
The onyx is a kind of agate, of a whitish black 
colour: and as the white therein has something 
of the colour of a man’s nail, it has obtained the 
name of onyx, or the nail. 

OPHEL,i>Dy, Vulg. tower, or ele^mted place ; 
from hophel ; otherwise, o&scf/nVt/ ; from 
hiphah, [or clouds, or cloudy."] 

OPHEL. A wall, rather a tower so called 
at Jerusalem, [not far from the temple: a cliff, 
or acclivity, an ascent ; a part of Mount Zion, on 
the east, say some, not far from Mount Moriah.] 

Jotham, king of Judah, made several build- 
ings on, or within, the wall of Ophel, 2 Chron. 
xxvii. 3. Maiiasseh, king of Judah, built a wall 
west of Jerusalem and the fountain Gihon, be- 
yond the city of David, from the fish-gate to 
Ophel, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. At the return from 
the captivity, the Nethiniui dwelt at Ophel, 
Neb. iii. 26. xi. 21 ; whence we guess, that this 
wall and tower were in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, since the Nethinim ought to be at 
band, and ready at all times for their duty 
therein. Micab, iv. 8. mentions the tower of 
Ophel: ** And thou, O tower of the flock, the 
strong hold of the daughter of Zion.” Heb. 
And thou, tower of tlie flock, Ophel, daughter 
of Zion — though some translate Ophel— by 
bulwark, or strong hold. There w^s at Jerusa- 
lem a sheep -gate, and a tower of Ophel. Jose- 
phus, de BMo, lib. ii. cap, 18. vi. 6. vii. 13. 
speaks of Ophlas, which is the same as Ophel: 
and it seems to me, by what be says of it, that 
it must be near the temple. 

OPHIR, ashes ; from noN epher. 

[The Arabic root denotes fat, or slippery; 
Bochart thinks it imports opulence, Phaleg, lib, 
ii. cap, 27. 

The region of Ophir is mentioned 1 Kings ix. 
28. on occasion of which history, Josephus, lib, 
viii. says, it was called the “ golden land 
whence Aurvm Ophirizum, or Obrizum, was 
descriptive of very fine gold. 

The word also occurs. Job xxviii. 16. Psalm 
xlv. 10. Isaiah xiii. 12.] 

I. OPHIR, son of Joktan. Moses says, Gen.. 
X. 26 — 30. that the dwelling of the sons of Jok- 
tan extended from Mesha to Sephar, a mountain 
of the east. We think Mesha to be Mount Ma- 
sins in Mesopotamia; and Sephar to be the coun- 
try of the Sephanmites, or Saspires, which di- 


▼ided Media from Colchis. Scripture does not 
record the descendants of Ophir, nor wbat 
province was peopled by him between Mesba 
and Sephar ; hut it cannot be doubted that the 
country of Ophir, whatever country that was, 
was peopled by the posterity of Ophir, son of 
Joktan. 

II. Ophir, a country much celebrated in Scrip- 
ture ; about which critics have proposed a great 
number of conjectures. It is agreed, with great 
reason, that this country was peopled by Ophir, 
son of Joktan; and Moses says the thirteen 
sons of Joktan dwelt from Mesha to Sephar, a 
mountain of the east, Gen. x. 30. But as Me-, 
sha and Sephar are as much unknown as Ophir 
itself, we must take another method to discover 
Ophir. All the passages have been examined 
which mention this country, 1 Kings xxii. 46. 
compared with 2 Chron. xx. 36. £uso 1 Kings 
IX. 28. X. 22. and it lias been observed, that the 
same ships that went to Tarshisli, went also to 
Ophir; that these ships set out from Ezion- 
geber, a port of the Red-Sea, I Kings xxii. 49. 
ix. 26. X. 22. ; that three years were required 
for Solomon’s fleet to make the voyage of 
Ophir; that this fleet returned freigb ted with 
gold, peacocks, apes, spices, ivory, and ebony, 
1 Kings ix. 28. x. 11, 12. compare 2 Chron. 
viii. 18. ix. 10, &c. lastly, that the gold of Ophir 
w'as in the highest esteem, and that the country 
of Ophir more abounded with gold than any 
then known. By these tokens interpreters have 
undertaken to search for Ophir, but almost all 
have taken different ways. 

Josephus says, Antiq, lib, viii. cap. 2, that the 
country of Ophir is in the Indies, and is called 
the Gold Country. It is thought, he means 
Chersonesus Aurea, known now by the name of 
Malacca, n peninsula opposite to Sumatra. Lu- 
cas Holstenius, notis \n Ortelium, after many 
enquiries, thinks we must flx on India generally, 
or on the city of Sapar in the island of Celebes. 
Others place it in the kingdom of Malabar, or 
in Ceylon, i, e, the island of Taprobana, so fa- 
mous among the ancients. Bochart has labour- 
ed to support this opinion. Eupolemus, apud 
Eiiseb. Ixb. ix. cap. has placed Ophir in the 
island Durphe in the Red-Sea. MaiTeus be- 
lieved it was Pegu, and it is said the Peguans 
.pretend to be descended from those Jews, whom 
Solomon sent to work in the mines of this coun- 
try. Lipenius, who lias composed a treatise 
concerning Ophir, places it beyond the Ganges, 
at Malacca, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Bengal, Pegu, 
&c. Others, as Arias Montanus, Genebr. Va- 
tab. have sought for Ophir in America, and have 
placed it in Hispaniola. Christopher Colatbbus 
who first discovered this island, A. D. 1492, 

used 
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mted to MV he bad (bimd the Ophir of Sdomon* 
He aavr there deep cavenia, extendioff ander 
ground aixteen tniiea, whence be tbou^t Solo- 
mon ni%ht have dug hw gold. Postel and some 
o^ers hare placed it in Peru, a country famous 
for its gold. Othera hare sougbt it in Africa. 
They say that the inhabitants of Melinda^ or 
Sofakt^ on the eastern coast of Africa, by tra- 
dition, and in boolu^ affirm, that Solomon every 
three years sent his fleet thither, to fetch gold, 
there it abounds. Juan dos Santos relates, 
that in Monomotapa in a mountain called Fura, 
where are excellent mines ; that on this moun- 
tain stands an old castle, which tradition says 
was the habitation of the queen of Sheba ; and 
that this is the real Ophir. Others place it at 
Angola, still on the eastern coast of Africa; 
others at Carthage, in N. Africa, though this city 
was not built till long after Solomon. Others 
hare placed it in Spain. 

Grotius, on 1 Kings, ix. 28, conjectures, that 
Solomon’s fleet did not perhaps go to the In- 
dies, but only to a port of Arabia, by Arrian 
called Aphavt by Pliny Saphar, by Ptolemy 
Sapphera^ and by Stephanus Saphinira. This 
city was situated on tne coasts of Arabia that 
were washed by the ocean. That the Indians 
brought their merchandize thither, and that 
Solomon’s navy went thither to meet and bring 
it home. Huetius in his Dissertation on the na- 
vigation of Solomon, says, that Ophir uas Zan- 
guebar^ in Africa, E. that the name Ophir 
was given more particularly to the small coun- 
try of SophaJa^ on the same coast ; that Solo- 
mon’s fleet went out of the Red Sea ; that it 
doubled cape Guadarfuty and coasted along 
Africa to Sophala : that there was found in 
abundance whatever was brought to Solomon 
by this voyage. [Mr. Bruce has laboured to 
support this opinion, by a variety of very inge- 
nious arguments : especially the names of pla- 
ces on the coast, ana the courses of the winds. 
Compare the Map of Africa.] 

Goropius Becanus and Bivarius, suppose 
Solomon’s fleet did not depart from the Red 
sea, but from the Mediterranean. They pre- 
tend that the port of Ezion-geber was on tins 
sea: that Ezion-geber, according to Scripture, 
was in Idunisea; that Idumsea bordered on the 
Mediterranean; that on this sea is found Gas^ 
ton^gabria in Strabo, and Beto-gahria in Pto- 
lemy; which is probably Ezion-geber, True 
it is, that Scripture places Ezion-geber on the ^ 
Red-sea, or according to the Hebrew the sea of* 
Zvpk: but they pretend that this name may ex- 
press in general the sea of limits^ which agrees 
as wbil to the Mediterranean as to the Red-Sea. 
Homkis does not disapprove this opinion; but 


it is easily confuted by two or three aiguments. 

1. The sea of Znph is never taken for any 
other sea than the Red^Sea, 

2. Ezion^gdber was on the gulph of EUtfa, 
which is an arm of the Red-Sea, 

3. Iduinma might extend to the Mediterra- 
nean in the time of Ptolemy the geographer; 
hut in the time of Solomon, and long after, it 
extended into Arabia Petreea, towards Elath and 
Ezion-geber. 

The abb^ de Chois^, ill his Life of Solomon, 
inclines to place Ophtr in the kingdom of Siam. 
In this kingdom and about it, are mund all those 
tilings, which Solomon’s navy brought from 
Ophir; and the voyage is long enough for three 
years, between this place and Ezion-geber. 

But we have taken a new course in quest of 
Ophir, We think that Ophir, the son of Jok- 
taii, with his brethren, peopled the countries 
between the mountain Masius and the moun- 
tains of Saplmr, which are probably those of the 
Tapirrs or Saspirest towards Armen in, Media, 
and the Bourc|s of the Tigris and the Euphrates; 
for we do not pieteud at tliis day to assign the 
limits of those countries. Eustathius of An- 
tioch,?/* ffexaemor. as well as we, places Ophir 
in Armenia. The emperor Justinian divided 
Armenia into four parts, and one of these parts 
was railed Sophara, Stralio, lih, xi. places on 
the Phasis a people called Sarapenes, Qqadra- 
tus, apvd Stephan, in ’QtiJv//, speaks of the Q6a- 
renians on the river Cyni*^; and Pliny of the 
Svarni, situated between the Oatmiec Porta, 
the Gordian mountains, and the Eiixin#^ sea. 
The g<»ld of Pharvaim, or of Sepharvaim, is the 
same as the gold of Ophir, 1 Kings ix. 2C, 27, 
2S. compared with 1 Chron. xxix, 4 ; — an S 
has often been added to the heginning of words 
to mark their aspiration; the Sepluagint also, 
sometimes read Sophir for Ophir, Sepharvnim 
has much relation to Mount Saphar mentioned 
by Moses. 

Perhaps to this will be replied, First, ihat in 
the country where we place (>/;/*?> all the things 
are not to be (bund, that were brought to Solo- 
mon by his fleet. Secondly, that this country 
does not border on the sea, nor was it accessi- 
ble to a fleet. Thirdly, that this could not be 
a three years’ voyage. But I answer, that the 
fleet of Solomon in its voyage stopped at seve- 
ral harbours, in each of which it took in certain 
things. It took in apes, ebony, and parrots on 
the coasts of Ethiopia. It took in gold at Ophir, 
or at the place of traffic, whither the people of 
Ophir resorted. It might also find ivory there, 
or, if you please, in some of the ports of Arabia, 
where also it might he supplied with spices; 
it might trade on both sides of theRea>Sra; 

oil 
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on the cofUBts of Arabia and Ethiopia ; and on they wed the port of Esioh^^ebOT, down to the 
the parts of Ethiopia beyond the Straits ; when time of Jehoshapbat. But this *ktng baring h^re 
it had entered dbe ocean* Thence it passed up preoared a fleet to go to OpAtr^ in cov^nctiou 
the Persian gcdph« and might visit the places of with Abasiab king of Israel^ which fleet wite 
trade on both its shores, and mn up the Tigris there destroyed, it sunk the reputation of this 
or the Euphrates, as fer as either river was harbour, at the entrance of which is a chain of 
navigable. rocks, upon which the fleet was driven by ibb 

The ancients name several places of traflicon winds, when it attempted to quit the port, and 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which were hereto- was there dashed to pieces. The yearufter, Je- 
fore famous, before they bad raised banks on bosbaphat fitted out anodier fleet from the port 
the Tigris, or made outlets in the Euphrates, of EJath, to go to OpAir, and would not let 
which interrupted the navigation of those rivers, Ab^nh share in the undertaking* See 1 Kings 
or made it more difficult* Vide Strabo in the xxii. 49. 2 Cbron. xx*B6, 87. 


first book of bis Geography. Thus, though the 
countries were not maritime, yet they might 
trade with them by going up either river. 

Before the reign of David the Hebrews did 
not much apply themselves to trade by sea. 
The Canaanites or Phcenicians were in posses-* 
sion of all the commerce of the Mediterranean ; 
and as the Hebrews had little or no territory on 
the shore of this sea, and nothing on the ocean, 
it is not to be wondered at, that they did not 
think of making sea voyages* Beside, from 
Joshua’s time to David, they had hardly any 
enjoyment of peace, and were not in condition 
of applying themselves to navigation. But after 
David had conquered Iduraeea, and was master 
of Elath, and Ezton-geber, on the Red-Sea, 
(Ftife 1 Kings ix. *26. 2 Chron. viii. 17. 1 Kings 
xi. 16, 16. 1 Cbron. xviii. 13) he considered 
the advantage those ports afforded for trade on 
the ocean. He sent fleets, and very probably, 
from their voyages he obtained the three thou- 
aand talents of gold of Ophir, which he be- 
queathed to the buildins: of the temple. 1 Chrou. 
xxix. 4. 

Solomon continued the adventure to Ophir ^ 
whence his fleet in one voyage, brought 450 
talents of gold, 2 Cbron. viii. 18. He im- 
proved and perfected what his father had be- 
gun at Elath and Ezion>geber,2 Chron. viii. 17. 
He went in person to these cities, ordered ships 
to be built tliere, caused those two harbours to 
be fortified, and gave tlie necessary orders, not 
only that the trade of Ophir might be eflectu- 
ally carried on, but also might be extended to 
such other places, as the Red-*Sea opened him 
access to. He also brought to these two 
harbours from the maritime places of Palestine, 
as many sea-faring people as be possibly could, 
especially Tynans, witn whom bis friend and 
ally king Hiram supplied him* This was the 
chief source of the immense riches of king Solo- 
mon ; in which, as well as in wisdom, m ex- 
ceeded all the kings of his time. 

Solomon’s successors, the kings of Judah, 
who possessed Idumtea, carried on this traffic ; 


Under Jeboram, son and successor of Jebosha- 
phat, 2 Kin^ viii. 20, 22, the Iduroeeans re- 
volting against Judah, obtained their liberty, 
and the kings of Judah lost Elath and Ezion- 
geber, by which they had carried on commerce 
with Opnir^ 2 Kings xiv. 22. 2 Chr. xxvi. 2. 
But Uzziab, or (' Azariah) king of Judah, hav- 
ing recovered Elath at the beginning of his 
reign, fortified it anew, peopled it with bis owti 
subjects, and restored the trade of Ophir, which 
was continued to the reign of Anaz. Then 
Rezin, king of Damascus, surprized Elath, drove 
out the Jews that were settled there, and put 
Syrians in their place, with design of promoting 
the trade with Ophir, and the south, for h» 
own advantage. But the year following, Tiglath- 
pileser wrested Elath from Rezin, and, acquir- 
ed the property of the trade. After this time 
the affairs of the Jews would no longer allow 
them to think of Ophir, or of extendiDg their 
commerce by sea. Nor do I find so much as the 
name mentioned in their books, written after 
the captivity of Babylon. 

[If the region of Ophir took its name from 
Ophir, son of Joktan, €^n. x. 29. as is usu- 
ally supposed, we must, in order to ascertain 
where this region lay, discover where Ophir 
settled. Moses says expressly that the sous of 
Joktan dwelt between Meslia and Mount Sepbar, 
a mountain of Kedem. If we place Kedem at 
or near the head of the river Indus, we shall 
find the land of Havitah, brother of Ophir, in 
the land of Cabul, Cabilah, in that region ; juid 
consequently we may seek Ophir not far from it. 

To this agrees the sentiment of the Targuraist 
on Eccl. ii. 5. who says, 1 planted me all 
trees of spice, which the goblins and dtemoits 
brought me out of India { E^diea We know 
no more likely opportunity for this bringing to 
Solomon, than that by bis Ophir fl^et : a^ it 
certainly supposes an intercourse between Solo- 
mon and the regions where we have plaimd 
Ophir, The spice trees, we know, are fliliVes 
ot the hottest dimates : and possibly the pbniM 
« goblins and dmmoiis’' may refor to theTyridii 
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faiUrSf by whom Solomon’s fleet wu nav^ted ; 
iful to the dekies they wonhipped ; with the 
ntes they practised in their voyage. We can 
bardlj^ soppose Soloinoa would let them erect 
their idols in conspicaoos places in his ships : 
or cM>nsecrale them openly to their deities, as we 
know they did their own. Comp. Frag. Nos. 
CCXIV. CCXXVI. But he could not prevent 
their customs out at sea ; nor their giving any 
Jiames they pleased, in a sailor’s manner, to the 
vessels they navigated ; even the names of gob- 
lins and cfeemons. 

The former part of this article, exhibits the 
train of reasoning which induced the learned 
Calmbt to place Ophir at the head of the Eu- 
phrates : but, had he considered the much readi- 
er way for Solomon to maintain an intercourse 
with that country by land, he would never have 
made him undertake a three years* voyage to 
that region. The case is difl'erent in trading 
't(i the Indus ; because, this was a regular voyage 
from Egypt, and Atill is ; also, from the coast of 
Malabar to Mocha, aiitiently to Berenice, Cos- 
seir, &c. in the Red Sea, l>eing a line of inter- 
course never wholly abandoned. With regard 
to the length of time, three years, I presume we 
are to take it according to the Hebrew manner 
of reckoning, for part of the first year, the whole 
of the second year, and part of the third year. 
If then we suppose with Mr. Bruce, that Solo- 
mon’s fleet, following the course of the winds 
during June, July, August, September, and Oc- 
tober, bad sailed down the Red Sea for the 
ocean, say they passed the Straits of Babelman- 
del in October, they might then pass over to 
the Indus, spend one year in taking in their 
lading there, kc. and repass the Straits home- 
ward in the months of November, December, 
January, February, March, and April* This 
the Hebrews would reckon three years, the 
space included being part of the first, and part 

the third year. Supposing the fleet to be 
arrived at the mouth of the Indus, it could do 
no business exoept in places where cmnmerce 
was carried on, nor could it procure gold, ex- 
cept in some capital trading city : it was there- 
fore under the necessity of advancing up the 
river, to some of those famous marts which 
occupied its banks ; and in this navigation a 
considerable portion of time must have been 
imnsumed : Or, k may be admitted, that the 
gold of Ophir was brought down the Indus, 
to a statfon, say the present Moultan, and that 
here the Tyrians exchanged their cargoes fur 
4iL Tf k be thought unlikely that the Jewish 
vessels should sail so hi^h up die Indus, we 
mavoiqiposo that they went to the same places 
ana pora m tlmEgyptiaii navigators afterwards 


did : ft. e. to Musiris^ a harbour on the Malabar 
coast, now Meriee; or to Barace, now Rarco* 
/ore. Pliny calls Aficstns the first emporium tn 
India; and stadug tbe time occupied in the 
navigation between the two countries be in- 
forms that from Berenice, in E^pt, ships 
take their departure at Midsummer; in 90 days 
they reach tne mouth, of the Arabian Gulph ; 
thence in 40 days to Muairi$. They begin their 
voyage home early in December, and complete 
their passage in less than a year. We must 
understand, that at this time the vessels followed 
the coast, for the most part, to the mouths of 
tbe Indus, and from thence down tbe west- 
ern shore of the continent to Munru, But the 
object of these vessels was certainly commodi- 
ties, not the gold of Ophir ; for in quitting the 
mouths of the Indus they quitted the course to 
that country. We consider it, therefore, as 
very probable, that the difference of time was 
lost, either in ascending the Indus in those 
vessels which composed this fleet ; or in trans- 
shipping into vessels of the country the goods 
they bad broaght, and receiving others in re- 
turn. ' 

That tbe river Indus was capable of receiv- 
ing ships of burden is evident from tbe history 
of Alexander. Tbe following extracts are from 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s Large Map of the Course of 
the Indus, and agree perfectly with what wc 
have suggested. It is tbe opinion of Major 
Rennell, that, under the Ptolemies, tbe Egyp- 
tians extended their navigation to tbe extreme 
point of the ludian Continent, and even sailed 
up the Ganges to Palibothra, now Patna. What 
Major Rennell supposes might be done in the 
Ganges, 1 suppose might be done in the Indus. 

The river Indus admitted of an uninterrupt- 
ed navigation from the [sea up the] Gulph of 
Cutch, to Lahore ; for vessels of near 200 tons : 
a distance of about 760 geographical miles.” 

Scylax built vessels and sailed down the 
Indus,” on the Cotr, or Cowmull River ; which 
joins the Indus about lat. 32. 45. almost three 
degrees higher than the branch which com- 
municates with Lahore. Alexander built ves- 
sels on the Hydaspes, now iheJhylum or Behui 
River,” in about the same latitude, but on a 
branch of the Indus, which is but small in com- 
parison with the main river. From lat. 83. to 
34, the river Indus was three quarters of a mile, 
to a mile across, in July, 1783. 

Attock Benares, probably the most entient 
university for learning, a city reckoned sacred 
by the Hindoos, and a city of greet trade in 
.antient time, is'situated on the Indus at this part 
of tbe river. 

Thk Attock Benares precisely answers our 

purpose 
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purpose as to a conimercitil town on the Indus. 
The streams which fall into the Indus, from the 
Caiicasean mountains, would convey the pro- 
ductions of the land of OpMr. An idea of 
what these generally were, may he formed from 
Major Wilford^s description of the land of 
Chabiia, adjacent to Onhir. lie mentions par- 
ticularly pold, as h)iMid near the surface ot the 
earth, out purer still hy digging to a consider- 
able depth ; and that it might be procured in 
great quantities. Comp. Fragments, No. DVI. 
DVII. DXXVII. ef a/,] 

OPIINI, ’iDy, 'A^i ^ frAo is weary ; from 
jahaph : or that ; from Pi’ll; hupk : ac- 

cording* to the Syriac, ho is folded or plaited* 
OPHNI, a city ol ojarnin. Josh, xviii. 24. 
ODj; Oplini or Gophni, Probably the same as 
Gophni or Gopfuia. For in Hebrew the letter p 
Hain is often pronounced as a O, Gophna, 
according to Josepbus, was about fifteen miles 
from Jerusalem, towards Naplonse or Sliecbem, 
says Eusebius, Onomastic* ad voceni (pdpay^ 
l^oTpvog* Ho says, in tweem Geha^ it was five 
miles from Geba, or Gabaa. Josephus often 
speaks of Gophna^ and of the toparcliy of Goph- 
na, and all ne says airrees very well with tlie 
ositioii of Eusebius. He says, that Vespasian 
aving subdued the country oi' Gophna, brought 
also Bethel and Ephraim into subjection, de 
BellOf lib* V, cap* 8 i also, lib. vi. cap* 1. that 
Titus advancing from Samaria towards Jerusa- 
lem, passed by Gophna. 

OPHRAH, niDy, ’A<^apd, dust^ fawn ; from 
isy haphar : otherwise, lead; from hoph^ 
ereth* A city, Josh, xviii. 23. 

OPHRAH, n“iDK, a cow : from no par, [7. a 
hind, or young deer?! otherwise, ahouzdinq in 
fruit ; from m^paran : otherwise, ashes ; tVom 
IDK apher, cinis, for dust, or lead*2 Son of 
Meonothai, of Judan, 1 Chron. iv. 14. 

|[1. A city of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 23. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 17. 

2. In the prophet Micah, i. 10. we have a 
temple mentioned, as the house of Onhrah, 
where the paranomasia clearly points at dust, as 
the import of this name : “ In tlie temple of 
Ophrah (dust ) roll thyself in the dust*^ But 
this phrase might be adopted by the prophet, 
by reason of the similarity of sound, though not 
of sense, between the two words. 

3. Ophrah, a city of Manasseb, the birth- 
place of Gideon. Judg. vi. 11. viii. 27. ix. 6. 

The soil adjacent to these places might be 
light and dusty*'] 

[OPPRESSION, is the spoiling or taking 
away of men’s goods or estates by constraint, 
terror, or force, without having any right there- 
to ; working on the ignorance, wetness, or 


fearfuUiess of the opprn^ed* Men nregaik/ 
of oppression, when they offer violence to the 
bodies, estates, or consciences of others ; when 
they crush or overburden'otbers, as the Egyp- 
tians did the Hebrews, Exod. iii. 9. there may be 
oppression which maligns the character, or 
studies to vex another, yet does not affect his 
life : as there is much persecution, for constence 
sake, too, which is not fatal, though distressing.! 

OPPRESSOR, vide Dove, and Fragments, 
No. CCLXIX. 

ORACLE. Jerom often translates by oracu-^ 
him, what in many other places he calts propim 
tiatorium* The Hebrew (Exod. xxv. 18, ^ 
xxxvii. 6, et passim*) is n“iDa Caphoreth, LXX. 
TAaen-d/Mov filler cy~Seat, Eng. Tr.J it conies 
from tlie verb caphar, to expiate, to pardon sins, 
to cover, to harden any thing. This word may 
be rendered, a covering ; and indeed it was 
the cover of the ark of the covenant, or of the 
sacred chest in which the laws of the covenant 
were contained. At each end of this cover was 

cherub of beaten gold ; these stretching out 
their wings towards each other, formed a kind 
of throne, upon which the Lord was considered 
as sitting. Hence they invoked him sometimes 
as, he Who sitteth upon the cherubim* And 
perhaps, by translating Caphoreth by propitia^ 
tory, [or mercy^seat] it may be itisinuatea, that 
from Uieiice the Lord hears the prayers of his 
people, and pardons their sins : while*, by trans- 
lating it oracle they would shew, that from 
hence he manifested his will and pleasure, and 
gave responses: as be did to Moses. 

[From the similitudes connected with this 
term in the N. T. it is scarcely possible to attach 
too much consequence to it; nor can a few 
words do it justice, though they may contribute 
to explain its nature, and import. 

The root of the term, Ilasko, signifies to pla- 
cate, to pacify, to at-one, to reconcile; or, 
that intervening, or mediating power, or thing, 
or consideration, by which two parties at va- 
riance are reconciled. So Heb. ii. 17. “ to make 
reconciliation, iXcuriceaOai, for the sins of the peo- 
ple;” and Luke xviii. 13. the publican prayed 
“ God be merciful, iXdaByri — be reconciled to- 
be at 07ie with me, a sinner.” Comp. LXX* 
Psalm xxv, 11. Ixxviii. 38. Dan. ix. 19. 

The propitiation, iXairpog, is properly an of.*^ 
fering from one party to another, which pos- 
sesses the power or property, or influence of 
reconciling, or re- uniting those who have been 
separated by offences; it answers to 
remission, forgiveness, Pbalm oxxx. 4. Dan. uu 
9. and to Numb, v, 8. ** the nun of 

atonement, whereby an atonement shall bn 
made for bis sins.” So 2 Msec, iik 23. Cm- 

lain 
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Iftfii of Heliodorw^s IHendt proyed Ooios that 
ilo would coll on the Bfoet High to grant bim 
iui fife ... so the h%h priest offered a sacrtffce 
for the man's restoration to health ; — Now, as 
the httfa priest waO naakinff ofi otonemefit — ra- 
ther^ the atonementf rov tXaafwvf t. e. by means 
of the sacriffce. And this term is expressly ap- 
plied to CHbrist^ by^ the Evangelist John, 1 Epist. 
li. 2. iv. 10« ^ be is a propwation — a means of 
at-^e-ment for our sins, and not for oar’s only, 
nor for those of the Jewish nation only, as were 
the sacrifices offered on the day of expiation, but 
for the whole world . — ^ God sent bis son to be 
ike projntiation for our sins,” in other words 
^ that we might live through him,” verse 9. i e. 
through his death, as the propitiating, the me- 
diating sacrifice. (By the way, this allusion 
seems to suppose the rite of expiation to be in 
a course of performance, at the time when this 
epistle was written.) 

Ilaeterion is certainly taken for the Mercy-- 
seat, Heb. ix. 5. and over it (the ark of toe 
covenant) the cherubim of glory shadowing the 
Mercy-seat, iXaartlpiov*** Nevertheless, it may 
be doubted whether Christ is, strictly speaking, 
assimilated to the Mercy-seat itself, but rather 
to the sacrifice by which that Mercy-seat was 
understood to be reconciled to the people who 
had ofiTended. For, it seems very harsh to say, 
that the victim which effected reconciliation was 
the same with one of the parties to be recon- 
ciled ; but the Afercj^-seat, accepted figuratively 
for the Supreme Deity, who sat on it, was a par- 
ty to be reconciled. Moreover, the apostle, 
alluding to the rite of expiation, Rom. lii. 25, 
says, ** whom God bath set forth to be n propi- 
tiation, IXaamjfHovt through faith in his olood,** 
-^he victim nad blood; but the Mercy-seat 
bad none : and to say that the blood sprinkled 
on the Mercy-seat is the blood of the Mer<y~ 
seat, is to force a sense on the passage. Vet 
the term has been so understo^ by many; 
among whom* Theodoret, Le Clerc, and Lu- 
ther; for the other explanation are the Vulgate 
version, Chrysostom, Tfaeopbylact, Erasmus, 
&C. and it seems, on the whole, to be the easi- 
est, tbe most consistent, and the best supported 
sense.] 

Oracle is also taken for the sanctuary, or for 
dhe place wherein was the ark of tbe covenant. 
The LXX. 1 Kings vj. 5, 16, 17. viii. 6, &c. 
bav€^ preserved the Hebrew Dahir, An/3fp, 
^ie^p*Aquil.Sym.jrpripaTWTripiiw,¥sn\m xxviTi. 

2. hittdc* ChremaiiRerion, by which Aquila and 
Symmachus bare rendered it, sigpiifies an oracle* 
Tue ChaldeSf the house of propitiation* But 
ihMr properly Unifies an otacle* 

OroM « also flttlibr the oracles of fidse gods. 
Vou IL PamT XXL £dU. IF. 


Tbe most famous oracle of Palestine was that 
of Baal-xebub, king of Ekron, which the Jews 
themselvesconsultea. 2 Kings i. 2,3, 6, 16* Ibere 
were also oracular Terapbim, as that of Micah, 
Judg. xvii. 1, 6 ; the ephod of Gideon, yiii. 27, 
Ac. and the false gods adored in the kingdom 
of Samaria, which bad their false prophets, and 
consequently their oracles ; whether these ora- 
eles were really delivered by assistance of the 
devil, or that the priests and false prophets im- 
posed on the people, making them believe they 
were fiispired, though they only spoke by their 
own seducing spirit. 

Among tbe Jews we distinguish several sorts 
of oracles* 

1. Oracles delivered viv&voce ; as when God 
spake to Moses face to face, and as one friend 
speaks to another. Numb. xii. 8. 

2. Prophetical dreams from God ; as the 
dreams which God sent to Joseph, and which 
foretold his future greatness, Gen. xxxvii. 5, 6. 

3. Visions ; as when a prophet in an exta^ 
had Bupernatuqal revelations, Gen. xv. 1. xlvi. 2. 

4 Tne oracle of Urim and Thumniim, which 
accompanied the ephod, or the pectoral, worn 
^ tbe high-priest. Numb. xii. 6. Joel ii. 28. 
ihis manner of inquiring of the Lord was often 
used, from Joshua’s time to the erection of the 
temple at Jerusalem, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9. xxx. 7. 

5. After the building of the temple they gene- 
rally consulted tbe prophets, in Judah and 
Israel. 

After Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the 
last of the prophets of whom any writings re- 
main, the Jews pretend that God gave them 
what they call Bath col, the daughter of the 
voice, which was a supernatural manifestation 
of the will of God, either by a strong inspira- 
tion, or internal voice, or by a sensible and 
external voice, heard by a number of per- 
sons sufiicient to bear testimony of it. For 
example, such was tbe voice heard at tbe bap- 
tism of Jesus Christ, saying. This is my beloved 
son, Ac. 

In tbe early Christian church the gifts of pro- 
phecy and inspiration were frequent ; after 
that time the greater part of the heathen oracles 
fell into contempt ana silence. 

Much has been written on tbe subject of ora- 
cles, and tbe learned have been divided on this 
matter. Some have ascribed to depions all the 
oracles of antiquity ; others to the knayei^ of 
tbe priests; others have pretended that there 
were severfil kinds of oracles \ some were illu- 
sions and tricks of the devU, others were ef- 
fects of juggling and contrivance. Scripture af- 
fords us exsmi nes of these sorts of oracles. 

The number of false prophets was always 
9^ greit 
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ill litMl. TIlMe «poke in tbe 

name df the Lmrd^ ^ugli the Lord had ndt 
aedt titeiti* Moae6> Bent. xiii. 1, fite. foreireirita 
Iarael» that fabe protihets and dfearaera ahoiifd 
arbd, drlid Wddid fbretel future events ; and that 
their f^lredictions miffbt possibly be verified. It 
cannot be doubted, but tnatamonff other nations, 
barbarians and idolaters, the devil bad a still 
l^eater power, and a greater number of dis^ 
ciples. 

0aal-zebnb, the god of Ekron, was in gr^t 
reputation ibr delivering oracltSf since Ahaziah 
king of Israel, being dangerously wounded, sent 
to consult him, whether he should recover fW>m 
his bruises, 2 Kings i. 2, 3. But Elijah by a 
command God, and an oracle of the Lord, 
prevented that of the devil. 

The idol Bel, worshipped at Babylon, as a 
living, eating, and drinking god, very probably 
also g^ve oracleSi Vide Apoc. Dan, xiv. 2, or 
tbe story of Bel and tbe dragon. 

We read in Scripture, that some families of 
Dan seeking a settlement, sent out men on the 
discovery, to find a proper place for them, Judg. 
xViii. 5, 6, 7. These messengers passed by the 
bouse of Micah, who had in nis service a young 
Levite ; they pressed him to consult a supersti- 
tious figure that hehad made. He answerea them 
boldly ; ** Go in peace ; before the Lord is your 
way, wherein ye go.” They went and succeed- 
ed. Can we say this Levite was inspired of 
God, and that be pronounced this oracle from 
him f This is hardly probable ; and it is much 
more likely, that he made this answer from him- 
self ; or that he was moved by a lying spirit. 

It cannot be denied that tbe Pti^ns mdress- 
ed themselves to their idols to receive oracles 
from them. They obtained therefore sometimes 
responses ; for can any be so senseless as to ask, 
where they know it is absohitely impossible to 
receive an answer ? Hosca, chap. iv. 12, re- 
proaches Israel with consulting Wooden idois. 
** My pe^le asketh counsel of their stocks, and 
their staff declareth unto them.” Tbe book of 
Wisdom Says, xiii. 16, 17, that when a man had 
cut down a trCe from the fbrest, after he has ta- 
ken ftom it wheveWiftml to wanm himself, be 
makes an idol of die remaiodei^ which be is so 
foolish as to consult about bis most hnpertant af- 
fairs. Habakkuk testiftes tbe same thing, h. 19, 
** Woe unt6 him that sSftb to tbe wood, awake ; 
to the dumb stone, arise, ksbtdl teach.” 

Ilie Hebrews living hi the midstwf idolatrous 
peb^e, accustomed to reCeiVo to bave 

recourse to diviners, roagichun, and brterpre- 
Um of dreams, would ibey hot Imve been qitder 
m talwptatiOn to imitate ibesepiWetSl^ Ibese im- 
pkftUfs, and superstitioDs,i!f wd%ad not efibrd- 
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tbtt certain means of koowinf eome futurs 
events by priests and prophets, in their most nr- 
necessities t Thus when Moses bad forbid 
the Israelites to considt mag^ani, wifcbes, en- 
chanters, and necromancers, he prommedtosend 
them a prophet of their oWn nation, who should 
instruct them, and discover tbe truth to them. 
** The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
prophet from tne midst of thee, or thy brethren 
like unto me, unto him ye shall beadken,” Deut. 
xvili. 10, 11, 15, &c. 

And these otocIm of truth had no necessary 
connection either with time or place, or any other 
circumstance ; or with the personal merit of the 
individual by whom they were uttered. The 
high-priest, clothed with tbe ephod and pectoral, 
gave a true answer, whatever Were bis peixcmal 
character. Sometimes he gave an answer, with- 
out knowing clearly the subject of the question 
he was consulted about. CaiaphSs pronounced 
an oracle relating to Jesus Christ, wnom he ha- 
ted, and whose destruction he desired ; and 
this oracle he understood not himself. For 
he says, John xi. 49, 50,51. “ Ye know nothing 
at ail, nor consider that it is expedient for us, 
that one man should die for tne people, and 
that the whole nation perish not.” It is added, 

and this spake he — not of himself, but being 
high-priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus 
should die for that nation.” And when the 
high-priest Abimelech was consulted by David, 
he gave an answer, though David did not 
plainly acquaint him with tne occasion of his 
journey. 1 Sam. xxi, 1, 2, 3. xxii. 15. Micah 
says, iii. 11. that ** the headk of Judah judge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire, and the prophets thereof divine fbr money,” 
nevertheless, the prophets declared the truth 
to them. At the day of judgment many will 
say to Jesus Christ, Matt. vii. 22. Lord, Lord, 
bave we not prophesied in thy name, aiidi u 
thy name bave cast out devils, and in thy name 
have done many wonderful works f” Notwith- 
standing this, he will say to them, 1 never 
knew you*' 

Tbe Fathers inform us, that at tbe coming of 
the Messiah, the oracles of ibe heOthen were 
struck dumb. It is plain, that since the preach- 
ing of the gospel, tne empire of the ^vil is 
much contracted and weakened, and that the 
most famous oracles are insensibly ftdlen into 
contempt. But it must he tillowed, (bat fhis 
silence of the ordclet Aid not happen all at 
once ; and that a good while after our Saviour’s 
time there were UDpdstors, who gave out omefes, 
aitd that the dcNrft. aiftl in soioe 

temples of idols* BoV. 1^* 

dVeeribftfg b peftwfcltti<W|r^ speaks 
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«f womimt Mid deliimoMt wUlk Ibfi 

deceiver and bia aeeomplioea ebonM vroduoe, 
to excite bmq to #mbip the image of tne beast, 
and to eatioe diem to idolatry* 

ADDITIOV* 

(Many dlfficuldea cembitie with tbe subject of 
oroeiif#. It may aeaiat in forming a right notion 
of them, to aeparate those which are proper cra^ 
eles from those whidi are oraelet in a qualified 
sense, only# The witch of Endor was no ora,ele^ 
though irregularly applied to by Sapl, when 
he could oWin no answer from the institu- 
ted means of consulting the Lord. The hag 
Erichto, in Lucan’s Pbarsalia, was no orac/e, as 
no temple, &c. was extant in her cave. Nor is 
that properly an oracle^ which cpnsists in catch- 
ing up words which fall from certain persons : 
So Alexander the Great, by tbe false pronunci- 
ation of a Ch'eek word, by tbe priest or Ammon, 
*^0 irac'^ioc instead of *^0 mi-iiovt 'n^as made to 
pass for SOM of Jupiter ^ Sloe, (sw Hutarch) and 
likewise, when he visited the Delphic prophet- 
CMBS on a wrong day, and urged her ; she at 
length eompliecT; saying, Thou art irresistible^ 
sty son ! That is all f want, (answered Alex- 
ander)— -to be irresistible, is enough.” These are 
not oraeles : though policy and flattery, might 
make them pass for such. 

Tbe most antient oracle, ou record, probably, 
is that given to Rebekah, when pregnant, Gen. 
XXV. 22. She went to enquire of the Lord 
doubtless, to some place of worship, where s^ 
enquired by the intervention of an established 
minister of tbe altar. 

The most complete instance is that of tbe 
child Samuel, 1 Sara. iii. Tbe place was tbe 
reskleBce of tbe ark, tbe regular station of wor- 
ship. The manner was by an audible and dis- 
tinct voice, ^ Tbe Lord called Samuel I and the 
child mistook tbe voice for that of Eli ; (and this 
more than once ;) for he did not yet know tbe 
word of tbe Lord tbe snbiect was of high na- 
tional importance ; no less than a public calami- 

S , with tbe ruin of the first family in the land. 

or could tbe child have any inducement to de- 
ceive Eli ; as in that case, he would have rather 
invented something flattering to his venerable 
superior : this communicative voice, issuing 
from the interior of tbe sanctuary, was properly 
an ormde* 

The highest instances of oraeles, are those 
vetoes, wbieb being formed in the air by power 
superior to nature, bore testimony to tbe ceJestud 
c^raoter of the Irvine Messiah : as at his Bap- 
tiMii, Matth. Hi. 17* Mark i. m. Luke iii.22. mud 
i^;aiaal his Transfigoration, Mallfa. xxiL 2.Lttke 
ix, 29^ and this veioo that cane from kaaren. 
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says Peter, wo hoerd t” 9 Epist* u 18* Nothing 
eaii exceed the gfandenr end mqiesfy of Ibeee 
cracks f and they emild not but forcibly ka* 
press tbe miads of all who witnessed them. 

Now, it sbooUi be ohserred, that dieaa com* 
municationa vfere marked by aimplicity and dia* 
tinctness ; they were the moat remote poasible 
from ambiguity and double meaning: they 
spake out their purport explicitly. 

Prophetic impulses, or communications, are 
with less propriety called oracles: as, when Sa- 
muel went to Bethlehem, to anoint the future 
king of Israel, his own opinion fixed on Eiiab, 
" Surely, the Lord’s anointed is before him 
but the Lord corrected his judgment; not by an 
audible voice, that must have been beard by all 
the company, but, by some internal monition. 
1 Sam. xvi. 6. It will appear, also, that in the 
time of Saul and David, when application for 
advice was made to the oracle, it could only be 
given in a regular manner to one party, as there 
were not two tabernacles, and two arks of the 
covenant, withpvbich sacred objects the oracle 
was connected. Neither were there two high- 
priests’ pectorals, on which the names of tbe 
tribes were written : the priest who did not wear 
these names on bis breast, could not enquire as 
representative of the tribes, of the whole nation ; 
and, by wbat means he received an answer is 
uncertain. It could not he, as some have sup- 
posed, by radiation of tbe letters on the precious 
stones ; since he did not wear them. 

We read very little, or nothing, of oracles 
given by the bigh-priest, in succeeding ages. 
When Jeboshaphat desired Ahab to enquire at 
the word of the Lord, to-day,” there ia no men- 
tion of an oracle, as connected with the estab- 
lisbed worship in Israel ; 1 Kings xxii. nor do 
we read that when tbe copy of Moses’s law was 
found in tbe temple at Jerusalem, king Josiah 
applied to tbe oracle for advice : neither did 
Zedekiab, king of Judah, though the very exis- 
tence of bis country depended on tbe policy he 
adopted; and no crisis could be more im- 
portant. 

Dreams, visions, tbe hath kol, Rc. are not pro- 
perly oracles : nor is tbe sentiment utteredf by 
Caiapbas, which recommended the policy of cut- 
ting off one man, even though no uialefhctor, ra« 
tfaer than hazarding the fate of tbe natioii, an 
oracle* It was a maxim of a stateaman, a|»pli« 
cable to the designs of Providence; but sot' pro* 
perly an oracle. 

It is probable, that oraeles art extrtintly an* 
tient amongtbe beatben : they were knewn be- 
fore tbe Trojan war; as appears Imn Homer; 
and Ovid makes Deucdiioti consult an crack, 
iaunediat^y after his dclugt. 

9 N 8 The 
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Tiid reader wfll perceire the intention to e«* 
tablwb a etrong diauiiction between the oraelM 
of the Bible^ and those promnlnted bj the Hea- 
then. When CroBsoe applied to the oracle of 
ApoHo at Delphi, to know whether he should at- 
taacCyni8,he receired for answer, 

Crantt trantgreuus Halym maxima regna perdet : 
or, as Cicero quotes it, 

Crofsus Halym penetrans magnam pervertet opum vim : 

If Crcesus crosses the river Halys he will over- 
throw a great empire.'* Thid he understood of 
the empire of Cyrus ; the event proved his own 
overthrow. The same ambiguity attends the 
famous reply of the same oracle to Pyrrhus ; 

Ato te, jSacida, Romanos vincere posse : 

1 do pronounce that Rome 
Pyrrhus shall overcome. 

Now, this may be interpreted to mean, either, 
that Rome should overcome Pyrrhus ; or, that 
Pyrrhus should overcome Rome. Whoever 
reads Herodotus and Pausanias carefully, will 
find most of their oracles — and they record many 
—either so dark, as to be uiiintefligible ; or so 
equivocal, as to bear whatever interpretation po- 
licy might be pleased to impose on them. 

The Heathen drew auguries from almost 
every thing : from the flight of birds ; from the 
manner of certain chickens' feeding ; and above 
all, from the entrails of victims, offered in sacri- 
fice : this most ridiculous superstition was not 
lawfully practiced among the Jews ; — their sa- 
crifices were simply ofiered to the Deity. It 
was, however, customary in the East ; for the 
king of Babylon not only divined by arrows, and 
consulted images, but ne looked in the liver, 
£zek. xxi. 21. Nor should we forget, that it is 
equally to the credit of Christianity, that sur- 
rounded, as the Christians were, by the most in- 
veterate of oracular prejudices and impostures, 
no such mummery profaned their assemblies.— 
The reader has only to compare Lucan's des- 
cription of the violences practiced on the priest- 
ess at Delphi; the furious contortions of her 
person ; or Virgil’s of the Sybil, at Cumm ; 
with the calm oMervation of the Apostle — the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the pro- 
phets,” — with his injunctions of order, on va- 
rious occasions, and with his strict prohibition 
of indecent forwardness in women, while at 
worship, indecorous exposure of their persons, 
disorderiy dress, Ac. &c. to evince this. 

ll is truly painful, to remark the infintte va- 
riety of metoods taken by man, to obtain a 
)uK^ledge of futurity, — ^that is to sav, to antici- 
pate the evils of life, and to double t^m-— more 
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Ibau double them — by a consciofisiiess of ai^ug 
under the oppressibn of inevttable fate. 

• It is well to know, that in therematiis of se- 
veral heathen temples, though ki rohw, there 
are traces of the secret ways of access, which 
the priests possessed, undiscovered by the spec- 
tators. Dr. £. D, Clarke found such in a tem- 
ple at Ai^os; also a secret chamber, in an orucu- 
lar cave at Telmessus. A private staircase still 
exists, leading to the Adytum, in the temple of 
Isis, at Pompeii; undoubtedly, for oracular 
purposes. 

To do this subject justice here, is impossible ; 
some able pen, well acquainted with the charla- 
tanerie of antient days, might render it equally 
amusing and instructive, to not a few among our 
own nation, who have opportunities of knowing 
better — very much better — than their practice 
impliesj 

[ORDINANCE, an institution established by 
lawful authority. Religious ordinances must 
be instituted by the great institutor of religion, 
or they are not binding ; but minor regulations 
are not properly ordinances. Ordinances onoe 
established are not to be varied by human ca- 
price, or mutability. The original ordinance, 
seems to have been sacrifice, to which praise 
and prayer were naturally appended. Circum- 
cision was an ordinance appointed to Abraham 
and his family : baptism and the eucbarist, are 
ordinances under tne gospel. 

Human ordinances established by national 
laws, may be varied by other laws, because the 
inconveniences arising from them can only be 
determined by experience .* yet Christians are 
bound to submit to these institutions, when they 
do not infringe on those established by divine 
authority ; not only from the consideration, that 
if every individual were to oppose national insti- 
tutions, no society could subsist ; but by the 
tenor of Scripture itself. Nevertheless, Chris- 
tianity does not interfere with political rights, 
but leaves individuals, as well as nations, in 
full enjoyment of whatever advantages the con- 
stitution of a country secures to its subjects. 

The course of nature is the ordinance of God ; 
and every planet obeys that impulse which 
the divine Goveruar has impressed on it, Jer. 
xxxi. 96.3 

OREB, snip, 1/mmsy [crote] sweet, cautioi^ or 
mixture ; from karab : otherwise, evening ; 
from Drtsi hereb, by ^different reading. 

^he name Crotf^iHafiUimon among ourselves, 
without importing any jfitrticular blackness p^- 
culidr to me person, ot^is family: I do not 
theii^ore attadi any great iimportance to the 
conjecture of Bochart, that ft snubt express 
rapacity ; or eyes and tiiir black WHb fh# plu- 
mage 
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of a ercWf wbieh WnM ooteeoied 
antieiitlv ; tboiigh thm Idea baa beoa adopted 
bv CbaMoaIiorace»ll^. u Oiie d2» Cy(H*taD in 
FWnziit But* Anim* p* 1178. and Arnseniut^ 
IHu, df eoiore et tinctura Ca/niiarumf cap. 4 . 

CaiiL V, 11. The name CaraXf Corvwi, 
Corbimt9f in Latin^ ia well known. 

Other language, as the Arabic, have the 
same aimllatioiCj . 

OR£l^ a prince of the Midianites, killed with 
Zecbf another prince of the same people, Judges 
vii. 26, A. M. 2769, ante A. D. 1246. While 
Gideon pursued the array of the Midianites, he 
directed Ephraim to secure the passes of the 
Jordan, that the Midianites might not escape 
into their own country. The Ephrainiites, there- 
fore, took the two chiefs of the Midianites, and 
killed Oreb at the rock of Oreb, and Zeeb at 
the wine press of Zeeb, Some think that Oreh, 
or the rocK of Oreh, was a village, or, at least, 
that from this time a village was gradually 
formed there. Eusebius and Jerom, tit Arava, 
oe/ Arabot speak of a little place called Araba^ 
three miles from Scythopoiis, west ; and Her- 
man Vanderliart, Vide Iceland, Paleest, I, 2. 
thinks it was here the Orebim dwelt, who fed 
the prophet Elijah when concealed near the 
brook Chereth, 1 Kings xvii. 3, 6. He pre- 
tends that the translators have very preposte- 
rously made ravens of these Orebitesy CDOny, 
Corvi, 

[ORGAN, vide Huooab, Musical Instru- 
ments, Plate L No. 4. Frag. No. CCXXXI. 

The organs at present used in our churches, 
are comparatively a late invention ; the earliest 
known in Europe, being sent to Pepin, king of 
France, about A. D. 758. but that was, no doubt 
very different from the present structure and 
combination of the instrument.] 

ORION. A constellation in the heavens just 
before the sign Taurus. Chesil signiffes, 

according to the ancient Hebrews, that star of 
the second magnitude which astronomers call 
the scorpion's heart. It appears at the begin- 
ning of the autumnal eouinox, and forebodes 
cold ^ frost. Virgil calls it Nimbosus Orion. 
It also marks the west. Hence the LXX. on 
Job ix. 9. and Theodotion on Amos v. 8. trans- 
late it vespervm, 

[ORNAMENTS, of dress, vide Ear-rings, 
Pbriscelides, Pearls, kc. and Fragments, 
Nos. XLIX. LXI. LXII. the Notes on Solo- 
mon’s Song, the Plates, &c.] 

OkNAN7jnK, that rejoices ; from \n ranan t 
otherwise, iieir bow or ark ; from aron : 
odbersHso, Ugkt of the son ; from or, light, 
and p3 nmSf a son. Vide Araunah. Josephus 
calls him Orphona, Antiq, lib. vii. cop. 3. and 
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says that David, saved his life when he took Je- 
msale m. 

ORONTES, a river of Syria : it rises in raottnt 
Libanus, pasm by Eroessa, Apamea, Epipha- 
nia, and Antioch, and falls into the Mediterra- ' 
nean. Pliny says, its source is between Libarius 
and Antilibanus. Scripture makes no mention 
of the Orontes; but its name is frequent in 
commentaries on the sacred writings. 

ORPAH, riD'iy, the neck, or the skull, naked^ 

* ness of the mouth, or face ; from my harak, to 
be naked, and HD pe, the mouth : or awaking of 
the mouth ; from *iy Aar, awaking, 

ORPAH, a Moabitess, wife of Chilion, son 
of Elimelecb, and Naomi. Chilion the husband 
of Orpah being dead, she lived with Naomi her 
mother-in-law ; who returning into her own 
country, Orpah was prevailed on to stay in 
Moah, but Ruth followed Naomi to Bethlehem, 
Ruth i. 9. 10, &c. See Naomi. 

ORPHA, Several think this to be the city 
Ur, whence Abraham departed, Gen. xi. 28, 31. 

[ORPHAN, vide Fragment, No. CLXXXI.] 

ORTHOi^AS, or Orthosis, Vul- 

gate, Orthosias, which is right ; from opffoc* 
right, upright, 

ORTHOSIAS, a maritime city of Phoenicia, 
over against the island of Aradus, not far from 
Tripolis. Trypbon, the usurper of the kingdom 
of Syria, escaped from Dora in Palestine, where 
he was besieged, to Orthosias, and thence into 
bis own country, Apamea, 1 Mncc, xv. 26—^. 

[A town and port of considerable importance, 
on the coast of Syria ; now called Tortosa, says 
Mr. Maundrell, north of Rouad, or Arpad, It 
was a bishop's see in the province of Tyre, and 
formerly a place of great strength. It still 
possesses interesting antiquities.] 

ORYX, a sort of wild goat. Aristotle says, 
^Ilfst, Anim. lib, i. it has a horn in the middle 
of its forehead ; Appian says, it has more than 
one. Pliny, lib, viii. cap, 53. xi. 46. says its 
hair is curled and turned towards its head. 
Several have confounded it with the antelope. 
Juvenal, Sat, ii. informs us, that it was eaten 
formerly, but that its flesh was not much in 
esteem with those of nice palates; 

Et Gctulus oryx bebeti laudMima caiu. 

The Hebrew Tho, in or Kin, Isaiah li. jM). is 
commonly translated a wild bull, [as in our 
English translation.] But the Septuagint, and 
other Greek interpreters, the Syriac, and the 
Vulgate, place it among goats, since they 
translate it oryx, 

OSPREY, or Ossipraoa, ttnc Peredh, a kind 
of eagle, whose flesh is forbid, Lev. xi. 13. 
The ossifraga, or osprey, is thus called^ because 

it 
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ii bre«ik« 4be bones of aninuifs, in order to eel 
the marrow. It is said to dig up bodies from 
church-yards^ or Imrying-places, to eat wbst it 
finds in the Ixmos, benoe the Latins call it Avis 
bustaria, and the Persians^ Uiiukhan^khourt 
tlie boue-eater. 

The Arabians and Persians also call it Humai^ 
and say it is the most innocent of all birds, be- 
cause It does no barm to any animal, and only 
feeds on dead bones. 

Aristotle says, the oss^rc^a n the greatest of * 
eagles, except those of Germany. Its plumage 
is of an ash-colour, approaching towaras white* 
Pliny says, it is produced by the sea-eitfle, 
whid ingenders with all birds of prey* She 
does not only feed her own young, but those 
also that any other e^le has forsaken. Her 
sight is but weak, which is contrary to the na- 
ture of other eagles. 

Aldrovandus gives this description of the 
099\fraga. Its beak is exceedingly crooked, and 
in the place where it is hooked, it is two fingers 
broad, and about a span long. Its colour is 
like brown born, approaching dark blue. The 
opening of its beak is about a hand’s breadth, 
the tongue resembles that of a roan, and is 
broad at the end, and on the two aides it has 
two books made like fish-hooks. Its head and 
neck are covered with long narrow feathers, 
and from its chin hang down small hairs like a 
beard. The ground of its plumage is diversi- 
fied by three colours, whitish, dark, and ruddy ; 
the great feathers are brown, inclining towards 
chestnut. The twelve feathers of its tail are a 
little reddish, spotted with black and white. 
Its legs are covered with dark feathers a little 
ruddy, so that there remains but a small part 
of the legs uncovered of about two fingers 
breadth. This uncovered part is of a very fine 
yellow. Its talons are black and sbiuing. Al- 
drovandus says, this bird feeds only on dsh ; so 
that it must be very dififereut from the ossifraga 
above mentioned. But wdeed, the whole that is 
said of that oss^aga, or bone-eater, seems to be 
fiabulotts. 

OSTRICH, Struthio, is often mentioned in 
Scripture. Moses forbids it to the Hebrews. 
Lev. xi. 16. Deut. xiv. 14. [The English trans- 
lation reads owf,’] Interpreters are not i^eed 
about the signifi^tion of the word 
orn3y> ro, which the LXX. 

Jeroih, Aqtula, Symmaebus, and Theodotion 
render oMrich, i^veral int^ems take it for 
the owl, ulula. We have proposed some con- 
jectures to prove it to be the stoan* 

We find in Job xxxix. Id. another Hebrew 
word oan, Rkmanim^ traaelate^ o»trith. 
lOtben take it for a peacock, but interpre- 


ted ^ word Tvn Nooa |o the Mrichp 
wbicb' is reed in the same weiee* The marks 
Jebescribss to die Noxa ^ 

osfriek* 

This bird m very large, bas very long legs, 
very short wings, the neck about the length of 
four or five spans, its wing feetheis are in great 
esteem, as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies. 
They are stained of several colours, and made 
into beautiful tofts. Their plumage is white 
and black ; the females have a mixture of grey^ 
black and white* They are hunted by way of 
coursing, for they never fly ; bat they use their 
wi^ to assist them in running more swiftly* 

l%ere are many ostriches in Africa* The 
oitrich lays her eggs in June, on the ground, 
covers them with sand, and the sun batches 
them, l^obably on this account, sbe k made 
the symbol of cruelty and forgetfulness. Jere- 
miah says, Lara. iv. 3. Even the sea-monsters 
draw out the breast, they give suck to tbeir 
young ones. The daughter of my people is 
Decome cruel, like the ostriches in the wilder- 
ness.** Job, xxxix, 13, &c* sets forth at length 
the cruelty and forgetfulness of the ostrich: 
« Gavest thou the g^ly wings unto the pea- 
cock, or wings ana feathers unto the ostrich f 
which leavedi her eggs in the earth, and 
warmetb them in the dust. And forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beast may Lreak them. She is bar* 
dened against her young ones, as though 
they were not hers ; her labour is in vain 
without fear. Because God bath deprived 
her of wisdom ; neither bath he imparted to her 
understanding. What time she liftetb up her- 
self on high, sbe scorneth the horse a^ bis 
rider.” 

Here is, in short, almost ail that we are told 
of the ostrich. It Jays its eggs on the ground, 
bides them under the sand, and the sun hatches 
them. This is not incredible* We know that 
in Egypt a vast quantity of eggs are every day 
batched in ovens made on. purpose, and heated 
to a certain degree. As the ostrich is ejctremely 
large and heavy, it wonld break its eggs were it 
to sit on them like other birds* She therefore 
hides them in tlmeiild, watches them, and 
hatches them, as we say with her eye, ac- 
cording to Vanslehkilliehunt of Egypt, p« 103* 
The male and femiM^ elteraately, 

and while one ofAoeigtm teoeek its provision, 
the other does not lattve sight of them* However^ 
if either of them ohoM mudrixen away or go 
too far foom their nest, thejr could not 4iiid their 
eggs again. Aad it is p^ahle^ that this hee 
given occasion to what is said ef their oruohigr 
and forgetfulness* 4 dv # > 

Among 
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Amooff fli« great ntnnlyer jf egge knd hy the 
Ihmele, ^n, tw«lre» Meen* or it com- 

monly hefipeoe that some mwceiry. These 
ettfiply foOT to the yonng. Lssti}^ Job says, 
that €h>d has de|irived the Oiiiich of en- 
derstamKng. This ifljfnsdfied by what is related 
of this bird. She sufim herself to be taken by 
a man eorered with the skin of an ostrich^ Strab. 
hL tfi. who pats hts arm into the opening 
of the neck, lifts it np on high« and imi- 
tates the motion of the head. Others say, (Clan- 
dhm, tn E^irop. Oppiau, HaUeut, lib, iv.) that 
when pursuecl by tue hunters, she hides her 
bead in thO sand, continues there, and thinks 
herself secure. Pliny says, she thrusts her bead 
into a bush, and there remains, as if her whole 
body were concealed. Lastly, they say that she 
is naturally deaf, (Marmol, ^fric,) which does 
not a little contribute to her stupiaity. 

. *< She lifteth up herself on high, and scorneth 
the horse and his rider.” The ostrich is very 
lofty ; an ostrich was dissected at the Academy 
of Sciences, which was seven feet and an half 
high, from the top of the head to the ground. 
Puny says, lib. x. cop. 1, she exceeds in stature 
the height of a man on horseback. As to its 
swiftness, it is agreed, that few horses can over- 
take it by fair running. 

Moses forbids the use of ostriches^ flesh : at 
least our translators say so. Lev. xi. 16. Deut. 
xiv. 14. It is certain they are eaten in Africa, 
where they are common. Marmol acknow- 
ledges, that their desh has an ill scent, and is 
sticky, especially that of the thighs ; yet they 
eat it, however. When the people of Numidia 
take young ones, tb^ rear them, fatten them, 
and lead them in nocks into the desart, to 
feed. And when they are fat, they kill them 
and salt them. The Ethiopians also eat their 
eggs, as delicious food. Tnese eggs are gene- 
rally of the bigness of a large bowl, but some 
not so big. The Ethiopians are said to make 
cups of the egg-shells. Pierius aflirms, that 
they even make caps of them, which they wear, 
ancl value very much. 

Scripture speaks of tbe ostrich in several 
other places, but it is doubted whether the 
crigtiial woi^ really eignHies this bird. See 
tbe commentators ou isaittb xiii. 21. xxxiv. 19. 
icliii.^. Jer. 1. Mic. i. 8. Vide Fkao. No. 
€XLiy, andPLXTB : «hK> Nxt. Hist. 

J it is likely 4hat tbe fnamners of tbe ostrich 
hr in different countries; and that iu tbe 
ieu sidtrsrswgioils of Africa, the female sits.on 
bM* egga; while luitihe mere svkrjr, she leaves 
Hiemwsvfbe lieat^ef ithevSua. The ehservatioM 
illsdek^rlMlimittiQ^eiiliherii Africa, juslHy this 


OTHNl, my Itme, my kowr; from np 
kakf aud # I, my, or mine. Son of Sbemaiah,# 
valiant man of David's army, 1 Cbron. xxvi. 7. 

OTHNIEL, roflsvniX, the timet ot the 
hour of God; from np heth, time, and bn el, 
God. 

OTHNIEL, or Othonibl, son of Kenaz of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 17. Scripture says, Othniel 
was bn»ther to Caleb, Jtidg. i* 19. Hence arias 
some diflSiculties. 1. If Caleb and Othniel 
were brothers, Othniel could not have married 
his niece Achsab, daughter of Caleb. 2. Scrip- 
ture never assigns to Caleb and Othniel the 
same father: it always names Kenaz as father 
of Othniel, and Jephunneh as father of Caleb, 

Caleb must be much older than Othniel, 
since be gave Othniel his daughter Achsah in 
marriage. Thus it seems mumi better to sup- 
pose Kenaz and J^hnimeh to be brothers, and 
that Othniel and Caleb were cousiu-germans, 
and in this sense brothers, according to Scrip- 
ture language. Thus Achsah being but second 
coiisiii of Othniel, he might marry her without 
offending thi law. 

Caleb having received his portion in tbs 
mountains of Judah, in the midst of a country 
possessed hy giants of the race of Anak, having 
taken the city of Hebron, he advances towards 
Debir, otherwise Kirjath^sepher, snd declares, 
** I will give my daughter Achsah in marriage 
to him that shall take Kirjath^sepher,** Oth^ 
niel took it, and bad Achsah to wife. But as 
the bride was bringing home to her husband 
with the usual solemnity, Achsah took occasion 
to ask of her father Caleb a field of springs, 
that was near, and above another dry field that 
Caleb bad given. By the Hebrew it should 
seem, that it was Achsah who desired Othniel 
to ask this of Caleb. Ftdc Fragments, No. 
CLVIL 

After the death of Joshua the Israelites not 
exterminating tbe Cauaanites, and not conti- 
nuing in their fidelity to tbe Lord, he deliver- 
ed Uiem to Chusiian-Risbathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia, under whom they continued in 
subjection eight years, Judg. lii. Then they 
cried to tbe Lord, who raised them up for a de- 
liverer Othniel son of Kenaz, who Ms filled 
with the spirit of Gk>d, and judged Israel : and 
the countiy had rest fbr^ years. That is to 
say, it was in peace tbe fMeth yedrafler4he 
peace that Joshua bad procured ibr h, A. M. 
2960, ten years before his death. Tbe year of 
O^nieft ueath is unknown. 

rCH^EN, vide Brbad, jiIso Fuawiibsits^ No. 
CDLCLXXV] 

ieeruK ; 

\ of 
the 


OWL; Bubo, Ulula, Naeisut, Nuetioeras 
m taken for tbe suraeoh owl, « bird i 


it is often 
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tlie game kind ; that flies hy night, and li^es in then fenntains of to btfn, Joh xicbu fl. 
darkneM. Moses |)laoes the 010 / among un- Tba Psaim xir. 7. and isau|h 

dean birds. Lev. xi. 17* When Isaiab speaks Ixi* S» was the perfumed e^f/ with which thej 
of Babylon as reduced to a wilderness, he says anointed themselves on days of njoicing and 
that the cwU shall answer one another there, festivity. Moses says, Dent, xxx'ii. 18. that 
chap. xiii. 22. Finally, the Psalmist says, that God made his people to suck oy/and hon^out 
in his affliction he was as the owl sitting alone of the rocks, t. e. that in the midst of dismal 
00 the boase-top, Psal. cii. 7. But interpreters deserts, ho abundantly provided them with all 
are not agreed on the signification of the He- things not only necessary, but agreeable. The 
brew womo translated Bubo, Ulula, Nyciico^ o^e-tree shall fail to bring forth (ruit, says Ha- 
roar, Noctua, and Passer, bakkuk, iii. 17. The foolish virg^s in the gos- 

They reckon several species of owls. This pel took no oyl with them, to replenish their 
bird has a bead like a cat, ; also large sharp lamps, Matt. xxv. 8. See Lamp. St. James 
daws. It catches ini<*e like a cat ; its eyes can- directs, ^ Is any sick among you, let him call 
not bear the great light of the sun. Day birds for the elders or the church, and let them pray 
hate it, and pursue it ; and in return tne owl over him, anointing him with oyl in the name of 
bunts and eats the lesser birds. Its cry is the Lord.” James, v. 14. See Unction, ad fin. 
mournful and dismal. It passes for a bird of ill OZ£M, C3XK, that fasts ; from tSDiSt tzom, to 
omen. It was consecrated to Minerva, and on fast : or their eagerness ; from XK atz, eager- 
this account was honoured by the Athenians, jiess, and the afflx, D am, theirs. 
who represented it on their medals. 1. OZEM, or Asom, sixth son of Jesse the 

OYL. It is known that the Hebrews anoint- Bethlemite, and brother of David, 1 Chr. ii. 15. 
ed themselves all over with oyl: but especially 11. Ozbm, son of Jerahmeel, 1 Chron. ii. 25. 
the bead: they anointed also their kings, and OZl AS, son of Micba, of Simeon, chief of Be- 

higb-priests. See Unction. thulia, when it was besiegsd by Holofernes. He 

Isaiah calls an eminence, or vineyard, that vigorously supported the siege against that ge- 
was fruitful and fat, a horn the son of oyl: tieral, but finuing the people mutinied, and ac- 
chap. V. 1.x. 27. He says, that God would make cused him, be promised to surrender the city in 
the yoke of the Israelites to putrify, by the five days, if God did not send them relief: Ju- 
quantity of oyl that he would pour thereon, ditb procured their deliverance. Ozias conti- 
Computrescere faciam jugum in facie olei. nued in the city, praying with the people. Their 
He would take from it all its roughness and prayers were heard ; Holofernes was slain by 
hardness. The high-priest Joshua, and the Judith, Bethulia was delivered, and the Assy- 
prince Zerubbabel, are cuilled sons of oyl, Zecb. rian army routed. See Holofernes, Judith, &c. 
IV. 14. t. €. each of them had received the sa- OZNl, my ear, my balances. Son of Gad, 
cred unction. Job, speaking of the condition of head of a family. Numb. xxvi. 16. 
his first prosperity, says that the rocks were 
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PAARAl, **^0, ^aapai, opening ; from He then sat down before Antigonia, which was 
jMhar, to open. An A^rbite, a vdiant man of not far ofi* ; but the Partbiaos were to little 
David’s army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 85. called Naarai, skilled iu the art |»f cilttackin|g placet, that they 
ton of Ezbai, 1 Chrou. xi. 87. were obliged to j||hltifi|bit tiege alto. Cattiot 

PACE, posstes ; a measure of five geometrical then laid an amhlliil^ them, and they were 
feet. iutirely routed. ^ 

PACORUS, son of Orodet, king of the Pai^ jPaeorsu came a^in over the Enphratet af. 

thiant; entering Syria, with apowenul army, be- ter the death of Jaiicw Csetar, with Labtenoe, 
sieged the Roman general. Ciittiiit, in Antioch $ who had been tent by Bratne nod Catthit to 
whoso bravely defended himtelf, that Pacorus the court of Panhia, to desire astvltaiioe. 
irat feroed to raise the siege, Dio* Cau* lih.xL ^be defeat of these, Lahieniii conliane^pmong 
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the PauetUwM AmAimmp ihe raaqrrene- 
«iui»aQ4 the<jii«t%or Uliie IdogSt of Syria* in- 
▼ited tbeal to iheir aiiiataDoe» againat the tax- 
gndierm that o pp r ea ae d ihenit Paooms with 
nki troopi radaoM idl Syria and Phcenida* hot 
it waa not poaaihle iior him to aubdoe Tyre* 
wherein the mnaina of the Roman anny had 
aeo^t aheiter. 

mvian^ taken Sidon and Ptolemaia, he aenta 
detaehment into Jndma* with ordera to aet An- 
^ooua son of Ariatobnlua on the throne. 
l%ia party waa commanded by hia chief cup- 
bearer* called afao Paconii. Antieonua had 
jmmiaed the Parthiana a thouaand tmenta* and 
five hundred Jewish women ; and haring* got 
aome troons together* he entered Judesa* 
supported ny the Parthiana. He aubdued the 
first that opposed him* and pursued them di- 
rectly to Jerusalem, into whicn he entered* and 
fortined himself in the temple. Herod and Pha- 
sael* who supported the interests of Hyrcanus, 
took possession of the palace. 

The Feast of Pentecost being come* the two 
parties began to treat of an accommodation, to 
prevent that disorder which the confluence of 
such a multitude of atrangera waa likely to pro- 
duce. Antigonua proposed to Herod and Pba- 
aael* to take for arbitrator the chief cup-bearer* 
PaeorttSf who was incaraped near (be city; in 
this they acquiesced. He therefore entered 
Jerusalem with bis troops* and persuaded Hyr- 
canus and Pbaaael to appear before Barzapbar- 
nea* the governor of Syria for the Parthiana, in 
hopes to obtain aome regulations that might be 
beneficist to the province. Thither they went* 
conducted by PacontSt who then returned to 
Jerusalem. 

When Barzapbames thought that Pacorus 
might be got oack to Jerusalem* be arrested 
Pbaaael and Hyrcanus. Pacorui bad ordera 
to do the same by Herod ; but be got some bint 
of tbe design, and escaped to Massada. The 
Parthians plundered Jerusalem, set Antigonus 
on tbe throne, and delivered up to him Pbasael 
and Hyrcanua* in chains. Pbaaael killed him- 
self ; and Antigonus caused Hyrcanus’s ears to 
be cut off* to render him incapable of tbe bigb- 
priestbood. After which he delivered him 
min to the Parthiana, who carried him with 
theu) b^ond the Euphrates. 

Tile PWthiaiis did not long bold tbe kingdom 
of S^ria. Veotidius* general m tbe Roman troop* 
haying beat their armies* obliged Paconuto 
prire oyer fiie Euphraies. Tbe year after* Po- 
eorp baym ngato Mt a greet army together* 
came i^n into Sym* Imt waa there brnt and 
Ftdis f^AxAXL. 

n^mAIi Bimon aaya* a brnad $fmadmg 
Yol. IL Part XXI Edit. IT. 


mmdrgt or JiMs like ibe Arabk* puM* eft- 
eeediagrm orsadthi wide* targe; the Bthlopie 
tbe aame. Poaaibly this may approach in aonie 
to our torm* ** the leyels.** So the Cheek ^ 
dm^ L a. pediim. It ia*eaya he* taken in Uift 
acceptation* Syria Campeitrii^ Gen* xhrili. 7* 
xxT. dOrftxriii. 2. the jMd or pMm of Syria, 
and ia naderatood by a kindrM tehn*Beihih 
Aram, tbe plain of Syria* Hos. xii. 13.] 

[PADAN ARAMilAe plahu of Arum, vide 
Mesopotamia.] 

PADON, pD, kii redomption ; from rno jwi- 
dah, to redeem, and the pronoun T an, hie: ac- 
cording to the Syriac, poJce, or pokoo. A fi^er* 
or chief of tbe Nethiniro* Ezra ii. 44. Neh. rii. 47. 

PAGIEL* VM»y3D, prevention qf Ood, 

or prayer of God ; from yiD paaahf to prevent, 
to pray. Son of Ocran* bead of Asher; be 
offered as tbe other chiefs* Numb. vii. 72. 

PAHATH-MOAB, amD^rmc, ckief, or cap- 
tain, or Pahath of Moah ; from nm) pachah, 
prince, chief qf Moab : otherwise* etrengtk of 
the father; from nnc packaih, hollow, ditch, 
and tbe paeposition id mo, of, and ab,fatlwr, 
A place in the land of Moab* Ezra ii. 6* riti. 4. 

X. ilO. 

[PAINTING. Palaces were anciently patiit- 
ed, Jer. xxii. 14. Portraits were anciently paint- 
ed, Ezek* xxiii. 14. Images were anciently 
painted, 1 Msec. iii. 48. 2 Macc. ii. 29. Wisdom 
XV. 4. See also our remarks on Jer. x. 4. 
Article Nail. 

For the face, as Jezabel* vide Ete- 

LiDS, and Fragments, Letter.] 

[PALACE, residence of the greet* the noble, 
tbe royal ; constructed in a style* and ornament- 
ed in a manner* becoming the dignity of the 
resident. 

A palace for God, I Chron. xxix. 1* 19. A 
palace for a king* Isaiah xxxix. 7. Tbe palace 
of tbe bigli-priest* Matt. xxvi. 58. Ftde Frag. 
No. CXXXVll. and for the nature and ex- 
tent of palacee in tbe East* vide Fragments* 
Nos. L. CCIV. &c.] 

PALAL, ^tXaXi, that thinks, or prays, 
or judges ; from bhn pillel, to beseech, to judge. 
Son of Uzai* Neh. iii. 25. 

PALESTINE, ’AXAopXoc* 1 Sam. vi. 
17. which is covered, watered; from wbu pa- 
iash: otherwise* to bring, or cause mint mm 
rr\m shuth, to put, and nVoD msmhakm, rum. 
This word is not Hebrew. is lately ftuM^hl 
to be Sanscrit, Palli signityinjg shepherds. j 

PALESTINE, taken in R limitea aaiiae* de- 
notes tbe eoontiw of tbe PhiHstism or PiUes- 
tinos, incladingtbat prt of tiio Land ufPromke 
whi^ extendM along the Mtdttemmean sea* 
firan Gaza aeoth to Lydda ooetb. Tbe LXX« 
2 O were 
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ihvAfyfi mpfd pJkUiiltiim vlii<;li 
thff feoer^ljr ir«tii^ A/^opAy/t, 8jgiii4e4 
another iribe. 

P4ktdH0 fpk^fi in « more getter^I 
dgniHet A« <vfb^le€0«alry pf C«qapn, the wV(p 
Landi^f ProtiiHie, cm well beypod, pg on 
pid^ fordlin ; though pretty freauetidy 4t is 
roMnupadio the country on thiggiae that riyer; 
go that in latpr timea the wordg Judea and 
PuleHine were gynonyrauue. We And also the 
name of Syria Palestina given to the Land of 
Promwe, and even gometiiueg thia province is 
comprehended in Cosle^Syria, or the LQwer 
Sytia. Herodotus, lih, vii. cup. 89. lib» ii. cop. 
dw is tbe moot ancient writer we know, that 
speaks cd* Syria^Paleitina, He places it be- 
tween Pbcenicia and Egypt. See Reland, Pal. 
lib. i. cap 9 7, 8. See Judah^ and Mips. 

Moses speaks of Palestine as of tbe hnest 
country in tbe world, a land flowing with milk 
and honey. Profane authors also speak of it 
much in the same manner. Hecateeus, apud 
Joseph, eontr. App. p. 1049, who had been 
brought up with Alexander the Great, and who 
wrote in toe time of Ptolemy 1. mentions this 
country as very fruitful ancf well-peopled, an 
excellent province, that bore a)l kinds of good 
fruit. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 14, 15, gives a like 
description of it; be says Jerusalem was not 
only tne most famous city of Judea, but of the 
whole east. He describes the course of the 
Jordan, as of a delicious river ; he speaks ad- 
vantageously of the lake of Gennesareth, of tbe 
balm of JucTea, its palm-trees, &c« Tacitus, Hist, 
fib. XV. cap, 6, Ammianus Marcellinus, and most 
of the ancients, wlio have mentioned Palestine^ 
have spoken of it with equal commendations. 

The Mahometans speak of it extravagantly. 
They tell us, that besides tbe two principal 
cities of the country, Jerusalem and Jericho, 
this province bad a thousand villages, each of 
wbicB had many fine gardens. That the grapes 
were so large, that five men could hardly carry 
a clnster of them, and that five men might bide 
themselves in the shell of one pomegranate ! 
That this country was anciently inhabited by 
giants of the race of Amalek. 

Notwithstanding th^e testimonies of the an- 
cients, we find people very incredulous as to 
the fruitfulness tif the Holy Land. Travellers 
wbonow«visit it, gteneiwlly speak little to its ad- 
vantage. The couhtry,. they say, appears to be 
dry and barren, dl wf^tered, has but few 
ciutivated plaim. Strabo^ tth. xyl anloi^ the 
attcients, speaks of it with eontenapt. He says, 
llwd this province is fo bairreii»> 4t basves no 
hdif Venvy, that there is no need of fighting 
fbr iL in order to obtain It, and that Jerusalem 
stand on ^ dry and barren apot. 


Jeipm w$Bs an .eye-iujtieasiof tmd weM 
aulqiaajnted with Ihoui. qoHitias wAdch > Scrip 
tpee ascribes to it He says that PaUathe m 
Ml of mouataifi% that diwpesa and drodg^ 
are rcry coniaien, thattbe^ nadodlyiu^waiet^, 
wlpeh they caught, and pidserved tn cisleriilib 
which supplied tbe absence of fountains. I^ec 
Jerom speaking of tbe fertility of Pal^gtimOf 
says no Country could dispute with it in fi*ulu 
fulness. Modern travellers who notice the pr^ 
sent sterility, do not deny that it still preserves 
traces of its ancient fecundity in some places, 
which produce all sorts of fruits almost without 
culture* In other places the herbs grow with 
great profusion, and to an extraordinary height. 
If some mountains, and some plains, are barren, 
it is because they are but little cultivated, fer 
want of inhabitants. How many other cotm- 
tries, heretofore renowned for fertility, are now 
reduced to barren and dreadful wildernesses! 
See Volney’s account of its present state, among 
the Fragments. " 

PALM, palmuSf a measure of four fingers 
breadth, or 3,648 inches, Hebr. rrcD, Tophachf 
LXX. HoXatnC) Exod. xxv. 25. Tbe Heb. Ze- 
reth nir, LXX. STrifl/uiJ, Exod. xxviii. 16. is 
often translated palmust and in Greek spi- 
thame^ though it signifies a lialf-cubit, and con- 
tains three ordinary palms ; which ought to be 
observed, that two measures so unequal may not 
be confounded, Jerom hometiines translates 
Tophach by four fingers, and sometimes by a 
palm; but he always renders ZereM by pa/iffus; 
and the Septuagint by Spithame. Goliath was 
in heighrh six cubits and a Zereth, i. e. six 
cubits and an half, making eleven feet ten 
inches and something more. We find Isaiah xl. 
12. an expression that proves the Zereth, or 
palm, to Signify the extent of the hand from 
the end of tbe thumb to the end of tbe little 
finger. Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with a span?” — Zeretb. 

PALM-TREE; ibis was very common in 
Palestine. The Hebrews called it non Tamar : 
and tbe Greeks ^vi^, Phmnix. The finest 
j^lm-trees were about Jericho and En^eddi. 
There were many also along tbe banks m tbe 
Jordan, and towards Scytbopolis. Jeric^ is 
called the City of Palm Tre6s^ Dent, xxxiv. 
Beside dates tbe mUrnf^tree predoees a kind of 
honey, little inf(n|i|to common hon^y, Juseph. 
de Bello^ lib. v. mP.^ 4. nod the^ likewise drew 
a wine firom it, ihuch uned id the east. St. 
Cbrysoetom and Tbeodimt >Aiork it was Ibis 
palm-wide thdt Moses mentiods, x. P. 

It is said Job jodk. IB. Vtngi^, 1 ibiit amllL 
ply jny days ms tko pofm^tpse. Borne adeiyits 
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I sBill tm lo^r M tbe 

kai^ m-m Wtv. tXX. H ifXacia iu# 
AfMitikk^ ^olvlico^* Eng. Tr. I shall 
9dnd. The Greek 
jneBmk kmidet • paAn-lree ; nnd w stho 
l^t for 1 ^ phamw pWrdJ or ibr a Pho^ician. 

The Mhh or a branch of the palm-tree^ 
$9 ii ej^bbl of Tictoiy, was carried before a 
eon^v^i^oi’ ID processions and rejoicings for ric- 
foiw. The Jews sent a j^den branch of a 
pdm^fr^e tb the bingi or Svria, as a kind of 
tl%op^ or present. This they call baitia in 
Ot^eit. They also offered thepi in the temple 
of Jerosatem. I conceive that all these customs 
were derived from the Greeks ; for 1 find no- 
thing of them in the Old Testament before the 
BfaccabeeS. 

The 6ity of Palms is Jericho^ as may be 
seen Dent, xxxiv. 3. Judg. i. 16. iii. 13. ^ Ctir. 
Kxviii. 15. the palm-trees of the plain of Je- 
richo are famous throughout Scripture, and even 
in profane authors. Iti the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, Solomon caused pillars or pilasters to be 
made, in the form of palm-trees, 1 Kings vi. 29, 
Sec. probably in imitation of the Egyptians, 
who adopted such pdl^rs m their temples, He- 
rodot* lib, ii. cap, lo9. 

Palm-trees from the same root produce a 
^eat number of suckers, which form a kind of 
mrest by their spreading upwards, says Pliny, 
lib, xii. cap, 4. Proceriorihus sylva, arbore ex 
ipsA, Under a little wood of palm-trees (per- 
haps, of this kind,) the prophetess Deborah 
dwelt between Ramab and Bethel, Jndg. iv. 5. 
Probably to this multiplication of the palm-tree, 
the prophet alludes, when he says, “ The right- 
eous shall flourish like a palm-tree, Psalm xcii. 
12. And Ecclesiasticus I. 14. represents the 
priests, the sons of Aaron, round about the 
nigh priest Onias, as so many young palm-trees, 
shooting i^p from the root of an old palm-tree, 

Jeremiah says, chap. x. 5, speaking of the 
idols of the heathen carried in procession, 
that they were in the shape ofpa/m-frces; t. e. 
tat!, stiff, and erect. The ancients, before the art 
Ilf carving was carried to perlection, made 
their ihiages all of a thickness, strait, having 
fbmr hands haijging dt^^n^n, and close to their 
sfd^, the legs jm'ped together, the eyes shut. 
With a very pbrpendicular attitude, and not un- 
likb to the body of a palm^e^e. Such are the 
wf those antique ^yptian statues that 
Sffft retdain. The fomous (>eek architect andf 
scid^tbrlDmd^Os, set flbeir legs al liberty^ open- 
ed ineii^ efusL imd gave tbenr a more free, more 

Jlia>*6.iv. Tbd 
a the is corniced td 4, 

. j 'fl^s kTa nobMcom^- 


rison. |^e compsHImb of a young wodmn to 
a evpress is eommiin among fiie AraMn pbets ; 
and the term ** cypress v^ist,'* exp n sm W the 
idendemess of tbe fstusle figure ; w also the 
palm, Comp. TliBOcidinTs.l ^ 

The Spouse is the Canticles, V. 11, cosopstres 
tbe hair of her lover to' the i^tt of thb male 
mlm-tree, and 'to the blackness of the raven. 
The palm-tree pi^duces its leaves, or^ if you 
ples8e, its hair, at the t^ of its tmnk : Coma 
omnis in cacumine^ says rliny, lib, ktii. ct^, 14. 
The male palm^trm renders the fcbiale firaitfal, 
by means of a flower inclosed in its fruit. This 
fruit of the male pabn-tree in Greek is called 
elata. Tbe comparison of a head of bahr to Ihe 
branches of the palm-tree is the more lust, as 
these leaves turn round like curls, and their ex- 
tremities bang down towards the ground. They 
are long, double, and narrow like a sword ,* the 
flowere are fastened by a very small stalk, they 
grow in clusters, and resemble those of saffron, 
exci^t that they are smaller and white. 

S The palm-tree was adopted as the type of 
ea $ ao appears on varibus medals. 6omp. 
Plates of .Iudea, Jewish Coins, &c.3 
PALMYRA, "iDin, Tadmor; the palm, or 
palm-tree ; from non tamor: otherwise, Wtter- 
nessf from iiD marar : otherwise, change; 
from •niD mvr, Comp.TAOMOR. 

PALMYRA, a city of Syria, built by king 
Solomon ; situated in a wilderness of Syria, on 
tbe borders of Arabia Deserta, towards the Eu- 
phrates. Josephus places it two days* journey 
from the upper Syria, one day’s journey from 
the Euphrates, and six days’ journey from Ba- 
bylon, He says there is no water in tbe wilder- 
uess, but in this place. There are vast rains 
of this city still subsisting, with numerohs in- 
scrmtions, most of which are Greek, the others 
in Palmyrene characters. Nothing relating to 
the Jews is seen in tbe Greek inscriptions ; and 
tbe Palmyrene inscriptions are entirely un- 
known, as well as the language and tbe charac- 
ters of that country. [This was true when 
Calmet wrote ; but a considerable pari of the 
language has since been recovered, and ih un- 
derstood by the learned. It reads mu^b tike 
Hebrew. Comp. FRAaMEitrs, No, CCCCXC. 
€t,al) 

Palmyra preserved the name Of Tadmot to 
tbe time of Alexander. Then it received the 
name of Palmyra, which it preserved seve- 

ral ag^. About the middfe of the Biilrd iekiftliry, 
it became famous, bectmse OdeuatUs imd Zeno- 
bWhis oueen, made H tfae seat of thefrWibpire. 
Wl^en tne Saragens east, 

tiiey restored ks aacietil uMO Of TmlUier, which 
ii DUS retaiued slued* *lts ^ifilitsllett is' mucli 
2 t? 2 like 
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liki tlnlof Anaon hi lifhhL behighi tfa« imdct 
of dmairtB; a khid of Maiia in the mahi land, 
aintdat an ooaao of sand. 

Ita aitaatiQii bttw e en two powerfnl empirat, 
that of dio ^rthiana to the eaat, and that of the 
Romana to the went, expoaed it often to danger 
ffom thetr qaarrefa. Bat in time of peace it 
aoon recoTered itself, by its trade with both em- 
For the caravans of Persia and of the 
which now unload at Aleppo, then used 
to atop at Palmyra. From hence they carried 
the oerchandize of the east, which came to them 
by land, to the ports of the Mediterranean ; and 
retnrned the merchandize of the west. 

It is surprising that history gives no account, 
neither when, nor by whom, Palmyra was re- 
duced to its present condition. 

P^SIE, Ila^pctXiMnci solution. This distem- 
per is a preclusion, or stoppage, of one or more 
of the limbs, which deprives them of motion, 
and makes them useless to the patient. Some 
pistes are very painful, others not so much, 
fn>m the nature of the cause. Our Saviour cured 


made of it by some Israelitea of the tribe of 
Dan ; afterwards Paneas from Moilut Psmtmtj 
at the foot pf which it svas sitnatea ; tbeuQjM- 
tea Philippi, in honoar of the amperor Angaa- 
tos, to whom Philip, son of Her^ the Ofeat, 
consecrated it. Joseph* Antiq. Hb. xviii* soapm 
ft. His father Herod had a good while befim 
built a magnificent temple here to the honour of 
Augustus, says Josephus, Aatiq. lib, xj.cap^ IS. 
Lastly, young Agripfia changed the name of 
Casarea into that of Neronias, in honoar of 
Nero. Joseph. Antw. lib. xx. <uw. 8. In the 
time of W'illiam of Tyre it waa cmled Belinas, 
Pisi. lib. XV. Some doubt wiiether Paneas he 
the same as Pan. Eusebius and Jerom make 
a manifest distinction, in Pan^ since they affirm 
that Pan is four miles from Paneas on the road 
to Tyre. But most writers confound them to- 
gether, and Jerom himself says, in £zek* xlviii. 
that 2>aft or Leshem was afterwards called 
Paneas. It was situate about the place where 
Jordan issues out of the ground ; for this river 
has its source in the fake called Phiala, a 



several paralytics by his word alone. See 
Matth. iv. 24 viii. 6. ix. 2. Mark ii. 3, 4 Luke 
V* 18. Hie sick man that was lying near the 
pool at the sheep-market, for thirty eight years 
was a paralytic, John v. 5. The Gre^ Para- 
luo, signifies to resolve or relax ; importing 
that the palsie is a relaxation of the nerves. 
But it may be produced by other causes. 

PALTI, »D^D, deliverance, or flight ; from 
tfHi pa,lat.J^sylumf Comp. Beth-Palbt.] 

L PALli, or Phaltf, son of Raphu ; one of 
the twelve spies sent to examine the Land of 
Promise, Numb. xiii. 9. 

II. Palti, seems to be a city, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
26. Helez tbe Palthite. So 1 Chron. xi. 27. 
But we know nothing of this city. 

PALTHIEL, VtfOfe, deliverance, or flight of 
God ; from dVd palat, and Vk el, Qod. Son of 
Azsan, of Issachar. One of tbe commissioners 
appointed to distribute the Land of Promise, 
Numb, xxxiv. 26. 

PAI^HILIA, Tlap^ui, altogether lovely ; 
from wav, all, and ^tXioc* amiable. 

PAMPHYLIA a province of Asia, having 
Cilicia east, Caria west, tbe provinces of Asia 
north, and the Mediterranean south, [hereabouts 
called tbe Sea of Pamphylia. Part of Mount 
Taurus was mcluded in this province. Ptolem 
mentions this region, lib. v. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 27. 
Pomp. Mela. lib. i. Here was situated Perga, 
where Paul and Barnabas preached, Acta xiii. 
1ft* xiv*24 Yolaterra, Hb. x. He says, it waa sAeo 
adbcl Mesopias.'} I Mace* xr* 23* 

>AN£AS, a ct^ of Syria, formerly called 
#erwar<fa Don, ftwm the conqneal 


hundred furlongs from Paneas. See Jordan. 

[Burckhardt is tbe latest traveller who has vi- 
sited Paneas, 1811. He says from Mount Her> 
mon I went to Bania, the anOient Ciesarea Phi- 
lippi, where 1 saw some ruins, and copied some 
inscriptions. At an hoar’s distance from it, is 
' the source of the river £1 Dban, ^Jordan^ in the 
plain of the Houle, or lake Samachaiiitis.*' Thu 
justifies Jerom and Eusebius, in Pan.^ 

PANEUS, or Panics, a mountain, otherwise 
called Hermon, making part of Mount Libanus, 
at the foot of which was tbe city Paneas, 
Hieronym. in Hermon, sen ASrmon* It is said 
there was an ancient temple upon this moun- 
tain, which was so high, that toe snow might 
be seen on it the whole summer long, Hieronym. 
Onomast. in JErmon. See Hermon. 

PANION, a cavern in the mountain Paneus, 
near the source of Jordan, where Herod the 
Great built a temple of white marble in honour 
of Augustus. Jos^b. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. Id. 

PANTHER. lue Jews, and after them some 
of the Fathers, have owned the name of Panther 
among the ancestors of Jesus Christ ; luit they 
are not agreed about bis place in this genefdot* 
gy. The surest way is absolutely to re^ct blip, 
as contra^ to tha evhagelisls, who make no 
mention of him yi|d as being malioioiiriy in- 
troduced by tbe Mpra into the genealogy ot our 
Saviour, to make » precarious and contemptible. 

PAPER, papyrus. T5^e Papyrus is a kiqd 
of bolrnsb, wfaicn grows in Egypt, iq the Nile, 
Hm EgypiiatiaewMied it to usee j an to 

malm baslceta, 

little boats to swim op Nile, Tk^hiiiat. 

JRaf. 
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P4mU ItA tn*‘Pllitj liA ti. ofl^ 2^L vn. 
W. sHt IUmkI fif/MT 40 » wrili ofi* nal part 

Ab pw tr m near iha raot# ia goed to eat 
laaialt 2. tUm »taa» ap eak M ^ a kind of 
ea i o l er^ Ulile^bark of fic^Mr ; madet aa aome 
ikisk^ ini form of a liaad^ wkerein tbk Enrotiana 
put a lellert le iiilwm the people of fiiMoa of 
the diaoorerf of their god Adotila, whom they 
hewaded aa deadi They oomtnitted thia em- 
barkatioii to the Mediterranean, and made the 
people beliere that it came of itaelf in the i^oe 
of aeeeii daya Co Bibloa, on the coaat of Pbce- 
nicta, whi^ waa more than fouracore leagnea 
from Egypt Lnctmn, de Dea jSfyr. Cyrill. Alex. 
icm* ii» iiL iL Procop. in Ibo*, The Hebrew 
noma, need by laaiah, aignifiea a rtiah or reed ; 
Moaea uaea the same word to denote the ma- 
teriala of that little ark, in which hie parenta 
expoaed him on the Nile. Exod. ii. 3. Ma:i ra*n. 
AreaJfmof. Ftde FaAGMBiiTS, No. CCCXXll. 

The writing-paper of the ancients waa rery 
different frinn that used by us; it was com- 
posed of the leares of the papyrui^ whence our 
name for paper. Vide Book. 

There is great probcrbility tliat it is this paper 
of Egypt which is expressed in several pas- 
aagea of [the Vulgate] Scripture by the words 
Ckartamd Liber ; and that the ancient volumes 
were only Egyptian paper. The fine vellum 
and parchment was introduced but late : yet 1 
no where find that they made long rolls of mere 
paper. Tbit substance was not solid enoughy nor 
ffrm enough, to be sewed thus together from 
end to end. It ia much more probable, that 
these rolls were made of skins or of vellum^ as 
they are now. Diodorus Siculus relates, that 
the Persians formerly wrote their registers on 
skins ; Herodotus mentions skins of sheep and 
goats, used by the ancient lonians to write on. 

We must therefore admit, that the king of 
Pergamns only improved the dressing of skins, 
into parchment, pergamena, and prepared them 
so pmectly, that he had no longer any occasion 
for the jBiiper of Egypt. And indeed vellum is 
of much nelter use than the Egyptian paper. 
AH the moat ancient manuscripts we have, whe- 
ther Qreek or Latin, are written on vellum, and 
there hardly remaiaa any thing of the Egyptian 
paper io oar arehlrea, but some old titles ; and 
th^ are almost gone to decay, Vossius thinks 
the ana of rellum was much more ancient than 
the kim of Pergamns. Origin, de arte Qrum^ 
mm. HAL eap9d. 

AODlTlOlf* 

' rWl would adaiit of maeb ourioos 

^oag bare ieoeive^only^what^a 
ooobiia^adfW^lK Bcripiaiat. There were io Egypt 
OXlepiaire manu&ctories of paper; and aome 


aaoM wars ia h^ rapote as makers. Thera 
wars also many differant aorta ; aome aa due, aa 
beautiful, and as pliable, aa our beat Writing pa* 
p^t others, ooarae aa the kinds used for wiap- 
ping mrooeriea, &c. Whether both kinds wars 
squally plentiful aa paper ia at present, may he 
doubted: probably, the contrary. Pliny pasrim. 

It ia likely, that we have more than one name 
fat paper in S. S. St. John, writing to Gaius, 
says be would not write with paper^bus 
which it the Latin word, cAorto, in Greek let- 
ters ; and possibly means a ekeat of writing pa- 
per, of no very large sine ; as that epistle is not 
long. 1 auppoae, it waa the name at Roma, for 
that kind of paper. 

The common name for book, /3i/3Xia, aaema 
to be taken more generally ; it ia used by He- 
rodotus. lib. Y. cap. 68. to denote the Egyptian 
papyruSf and it certainly means books maae of 
that plant, though the term has been thought 
sometimes to describe thoee made of skins, as 
Mark xii. 26. Luke iii. 4* el. al. Papyrus being, 
however, mpre common and less costly than 
dressed «kins, it should appear, that notes, me- 
moranda, and first draughts of writings, to be af- 
terwards more carefully revised and finished, 
were made on papyrus sheets, not on skins ; 
but skins were used for receiving the finished 
performance ; as among our lawyers. This dis- 
tinction gives a directly contrary import to the 
the directions of the apostle, 2 Tim. iv« 13. bring 
with thee the hooksf jSSXia, but, especially the 
parchments, (another Latin word, 

in Greek characters) — from what baa usually 
been supposed. The learned Bishop Bull, and 
others, nave thought that the membrana were 
St. Paurs common place bookf in which be had 
written extracts from various authors sacred or 
profane. I rather think that the membrana con- 
tained finished pieces, of whatever kind (which 
accounts for the apostle’s solicitude about them, 
bis especially) while the papyrus books were of 
less value and importance, bsiog imperfect. It 
appears, that Herodotus uses the term hiblion, 
for a letter of no great length ; lib 1. ccm, 124, 5. 
and it is used to mark a bill or billet of divorce- 
ment, which, if Ligbtfoot be right, was always of 
twelve lines in length; neither more nor less. 
Matt. xiv. 7. Mark x. 4. It is possible, that 
biblos expresses a cataio^pie, or fist of nanma, 
Matl. i. 1. and ihia gives me true imtiort of the 
phrase book of^fs, meaning, the fiat of Ghriw* 
tian profeasora ; (alluaive to thoae roooffia of 
oaiDoa kept in the cburcbea. Comp. Acta t« 16* 
PiiiL iv. 3. Rev. iii. 6. foc.>nnd tbeae, moat like- 
ly, were not writton on psaehmmtt adfiaArana^ 
Iwon the paper laoat cdinmao, asifi fouel ooatly. 

It may N added, that ue Hie ploMt 

was (and is) eaten, at least in part, the idea of 

eatings 
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eMiig A hock miMie of it, ii not ad comf\ci€^y 
IbroMirfrom ihi natoreof tfie anielo, as H would 
be» n vitieli a thiog were oroposed atnoo^ Odr* 
otAwen ; or, m ooUog a oook wade of skins, 
would be* 

Under the kinds of Books treated on, iti 
Faags« No« LXXHL the reader has seen ftfat 
sonoa were of a square form, others were rollsi— . 
It might be thought, that the papjfrus books 
were usually folded into aqiiares : and into vo- 
lumes of small extent, coiifaim ng/bwr foldings, 
Quaternf, or perhaps four sheets sewed toge- 
ther, or SIX, or eight folding's, Ot the utmost. — 
Hence^ some writers have been said to be au- 
thors of so many hundreds, f>r thousands of vo- 
lumes; hence, also, the hazard of placing one 
of these small volumes in a wrong order, in a 
numerous series ; with the itiovirable errors 
committed by subsequent transcribers, &c. &c. 
But that papyrus books were made into rolls, is 
sufficiently evident from the contents of the li- 
brary discovered at Herculaneum, where, so far 
as appears, all the books (upwards of 1,500) are 
rolls. 1 am not aware that any membrana are 
among them. 

Mr* Pnrkburst observes, that Biblion docs not 
necessarily moan a small book, but like other 
dimiautive terminations, oikion from oikos^hc, 
has a simple sense. It is well, however, to re- 
flect that a book may be small in more senses 
than one ; it may be like our 18mo, or 24ino, 
or 82mo, of small dimensions : or it may be of a 
folio size, but contain only a few pages. It is 
probable, that books of smaller size and lighter 
matters, were seldom of parchment. 

Calmet was perfectly right, in saying, that 
the most aotient MS. known, a^'e on par^ment : 
that was true in his day ; but since Europeans 
have obtained from Egypt, mummies in their 
perfect state, a number of papyrus MS. have 
been brought to light, which certainly are older 
tihan any parchments known. They ore small 
scrolls, Containing inscriptions, usually held in 
the hand of the corpse ; but, of this more in 
another place.] 

PAPHOS, Ho^, or Paphus, which boHs; 
or which is ver^ hat ; from iro^Xd^tv, to boil^ 
or to be neru kot^ {perhaps, alowingS] 

PAPHOS, a fiitDOus city of the Isfe of Cyprus, 
where St, Paul cenvertetf the proconsul Sergius 
Paalus, and struck with blindu^s a Jewish sor- 
cerer, called Bar-jesos, who would 'have hinder- 
ed bk oonverston. Popkos w^ur^ western 
extremity of the island. > Aict8>iEiw& A*^B» 44. 

fllMs place WAS very udh^ect fWuktliqAAkM/ 
M ^ md city is now' in mMl Whklt litark 
jia euyS Jefom, on Acte xsn;ic M i 

Amt* Ub* iii* iHist* Il6r, iii mfU thk 


lily .Imd a most abeient thomle^ VwuM wihttdi 
he ipartieulai^ describes. It hecMoe atidAfflh, 
says Arator, Cans. I. ktsokms 
fmei Hbfdinis okirwm* Justfu, Ii6* jL' ¥* 
says^that virgins prostituted tfaemshlves hero 
htmro ma/rrisgOfto jkoebresi dowry : they kore 
peohbbijf tM same likscriptidaa as tbfise attaMh^ 
•d'iu> the tempkbambttg the Hindoos. ^ 

There wore, however, two towns of tbk name i 
New Paphasi as Hloleiny balls ibWaS about six- 
ty stadfA difdaut flrom M Phpkos: wnd thk 
new town is commonly hkdbNtood by this 
name. It was also called ilsripBSts, *4A*holiOtfr 
of Augustus : having suffered by sib sarthquarhe, 
it was assisted by the benevcflence of that empe- 
ror. Dion. lib. liv. It was probably al oftf 
Paphos that the famous temple of Veens stood, 
since there the goddess came ashore afler rking 
from the sea. Yet the figure under which she 
was worshipped here was not of the human 
form, but a simple meta, or upright stone. Con- 
necting this with the testimony ofPausanias, 
that this worship was taught at Paphos by 
Phenicians from Ascalon, who themselves had 
received it from the ancient Assyrians, there 
can be no doubt as to the object worshipped, 
which is the same as is commemorated in 4ndia 
to this day. Comp. Fragments, No. DHL Ac. 
It assists also in proof that the Philistines, who 
held Ascalon, derived their descent from the 
original Assyria, very far east, as we have sup- 
posed : since they worshipped the deity of that 
country under the same symbol. The symbM 
appears repeatedly on our medals. It was re- 
ported of tnis temple that no rain ever 'fell hi 
the area of it. Plimr, lib, ii. cap, 96. Sec the 
Plates, Medals ofCfypRus, &c.j 

PARABLE, rTapa/3oX»?» (Heb. ilfovM- 

/tm) from the verb paraballein, signifies to 
compare things together, to form a parallel, or 
similitude of them, with other things. In Scrip- 
ture are often confounded comparison, simile, 
parable, the sententious manber of speaking by 
proverbs, sentences, or similitudes. What we 
call the Proverbs of Solomon, which are niOrhl 
maxims and sentences, the Greeks call tlfb 
Parables of Solomon, And when Jerofti W'GUld 
express the poetic and sententiions 
laam, Numb, xxiii. 7, 18, &c. llW says^ 'bW begad 
to speak in a phtrableT AssumptA' pttttSikt^W 
dinit. In hkeiibsiner, when* Job 'Aoewera hM 
friend., it i. htaW*- 

ble: Job kxix. l.oi*nwKftk^.fr«Ao> 

enigmatieal, 


lam suam, dixl 
figurative, and: 
tfiedubgaage' ^ 
men i find noi 
to hMr a foe! 
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Ji^kmfmrukhin tlieiiio^tii 
of fciol%^ Broar^Amri. 7* « , 

. Jl%e tKe mora otron^- 

it to onA p^le with their 

thaeoloniiy iir thoir l^romiees, . Notboii repro?es 
]>iivhi 4fm»amlfk of orioli mao who had 
taken. awhviimdJLiUod Am lamb of a poor man. 
2 Sam« ail* 2, 8, &o« tlie woman of Tekoah, 
who waa hii^d b|t Joab to Teconcile the mind of 
Datid^to Abaalom» proposed to him the para^ 
hh of her two sons that fought together, and 
one having killed the other, they were going to 
put the marderer to death, and so to deprive her 
of both her eons, 2 Sam. xv. 2, 3, &c. Jotham, 
son of Gideon, addressed to the Shecheinites 
the paroble of the bramble of Libanus, whom 
the trees chose fur king, Judg. ix. 7, 8, &c. The 
prophets often reprove the infidelity of Jerusa- 
lem by parables — the adulterous wi^, &c. &c. 

Our ^viour in the Gospel seldom speaks to 
the people but in parables : thereby verifying 
the prophecy of Isaiah, vi. 0. that the people 
sboiucl see without knowing, and hear without 
understanding, in the midst of instructions. Je- 
Fom in Mattb. xviii. observes, that this manner 
of instractifig and speaking by similitudes and 
^mrables was common in Syria, and especially 
m Palestine. It is certain that the ancient sages 
employed this style, if 1 may so say, even to af- 
fectation ^ 

, Some parai^/et in the New Testament are 
supposed to be true liistories : As that of Laza- 
rus and the wicked rich man ; that of the good 
Samaritan ; that of the Prodigal Son. In others 
our Saviour seems to allude to some points of 
hiatory in those times ; as that describing a king 
who went into a far country, to receive a king- 
dom; which may hint at the history of Arche- 
laua^ who after the de^th of his fatlier Herod the 
Great wont to Rome, to receive from Augustus 
the confirmation of his father’s will, by which 
heiiad bequeathed the kini^om of Judeea to him. 

Lastly, the word parable is sometimes used 
in Scripture in a sense of reproach and con- 
tempU God threatens his people to scatter 
them among the nations, and to make them a 
parablef or a fable [English translation, a pro~ 
itbe people. 2Ghron. vii. 20. So that 
when any one would as^ress a nation haled of 
God, and which has sunered his fierce anger, 
beaball aiiy, May you become like Israel ! 

PARACLETlJS,Il<ipi^irroc» ^Otu napaeaXeeh 
akherlorf cojisoior^ dtfendo^ intercedo ; Para-^ 
olet 4 m^*ot PmracliiMSf according to another pro- 
Dimctatioo of the word, bhauging the Eta into 
aa^W^ Ikat^^sAontst defends^ can^orts^ 
foieraedes Jinr anotk^. Para^ 
ctewaialt'title given to the Holy Ghost by our 


Saviour, who says, John xiv. Ifi. «« I will pray 
the Father, and be shall give you another ooit- 
VOETBE, PameleiHs^ that he iti^ abide with you 
for ever.” And St.John, TEpist. ii. 1. aaye, 
** we have an advocate f Paraoletus ) with tne 
Father:” this advocate, Paracletust decoder, 
mediator, is Jesus Christ the righteous^ w^ ia 
the propitiation fir our sins* fiat the name 
Paraoletus is chi ray ascribed to the Holy Ghost, 
John xiv. 26. xv. 26. xvi. 7. 

PARADISUS, tmo, IlspdSicotrt o garden 
planted. From the Hebrew, or rather the Chal- 
dee, PardeSf of which I lie Greeks made Para^ 
disos* and the Latins, Paradisns* The original 
should properly signify an orchard, a plantation, 
of fruit-trees, or, sometimes, a forest. This 
word is found in three places of the Old Testa- 
ment. (1) Nehem. ii. where Nehemiah de- 
sires king Artaxerxes, that letters may be made 
out for him to Asaph the keeper of the king’s 
forest, that be migiit have what timber was ne- 
cessary : in this place Paradisvs denotes a forest 
of trees fit to build with. (2) Solomon, Ecclesi- 
asies ii. 5. sn^s, he made him gardens and paror 
or orchards. (3) In the Song of Solomon, 
iv. 13. he says, that the plants of the Spouse are 
as ait orchard of pomegranates^ or a paradise*. 
The Greeks acknowledged that the word para* 
disus came to them from the Orientals, or Per- 
sians, who gave the name of paradise to their 
fruit-gardens, and their parks. Xenophon and 
other Greek authors ofien use this w'ord in this 
sense, [perhaps, a dressed g ardent Sec.'] 

The Septuagint use the word ParadisuSf Gen. 
ii. 8. yip P ITapd^guyov ev ’E^tv. Vulg, 

Paradisum volnptatis, yfheu they speak of the 
garden of Eden, which the Lord planted, and 
placed Adam and Eve therein : anci this famous 
garden is commonly known by the name of the 
Terrestrial Paradise. There have been many 
enquiries about its situation. Some have thought 
that it never existed, but that whatever is said 
of it in Scripture, ought to be taken allegori- 
cally. Others believed, it was beyond the con- 
fines of this world. Others, that it was 
only tn the beginning^ or at the creation. It 
has been placed in the third heaven, in the orb 
of the moon, in the moon itself, in the middle 
region of the air, above the earth, under tile 
earth, in a distant place concealed from the 
knowledge of men, in the place which is now 
possessed by the Caspian sea, under the arctic 
pole, and iu the utmost southern regions. See 
the several opinions collected together in M. 
HueFs Dissertkkm concerning the Situation of 
the earthly Paradise. 

There is hardly any /part of tbo world, in 
which it has not been sought : in Ajta, in Afri- 
ca, in 
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ca, in Eun^i in America ; in Tartary ; on the 
banka^f tie Gaageai in the Indies, in Cfainay 
in 4he kland of Oeyloki, in Armenia f under the 
equator; in MeeipMinitia, in S^ria, tn Persia, in 
Bid^lonia, in Araoia, in Palestine, in Ethiopia, 
among the moiuitains of the Moon ; near the 
mountains of Libanus, Antilibanos, and Damas- 
cus. II 4 Hnet places it on the river produced 
by the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
now called ihe river of the Arah»; below this 
comunction and the division of the same river, 
belore it falls into the Persian sea* 

He selects the Eastern shore of this river, 
which beinj^ considered (sa^ he) according to 
the disposition of its channel, and not according 
to the course of its stream, was divided into four 
heads, or four different openings : t. e. two up- 
wards, the Tims and Eimnrates, and two below, 
the Pisou ana Gibon. The Pison, according to 
him, is the western channel, and the Gihon is 
the Eastern channel of the Tigris, which dis- 
charges Itself into the Persian guipb. It is said 
that M. Bochart was pretty much of the same 
opinion. PhcUeg, lib* 1 . cap. 4. De Anim Sacr, 
Partf ii. lib, v, cap, 6. 

Ocher skilful men have placed the Terrestrial 
Paradise in Armenia, between the sources of the 
riveis 1. Tigri$^ 2. Euphrates^ 3. Araxisy 4. Pha^ 
ii$, taken to be the four rivers described by 
Moses. Euphrates is expressly mentioned ; 
Hiddekel is the Tigris^ still called Diglito, 
The Phasis is Pison, in which the resemblance 
of the words is apparent. The Oihon is the 
Araxes, Araxes in Greek, as Gihon in Hebrew, 
signides rapid or impetuous ; and there is no 
river more rapid than the Araxes. The land of 
Eden was in this country, as far as can be judg- 
ed by some traces of it, yet remaining in Scrip- 
ture. The land of Cush is the ancient Scythia, 
situate on the Araxes. Havilah is plainly CAo/- 
chis, a country very iamous for its gold. Travel- 
lers that have visited this country give sufficient 
testimony of its great fruitfulness, and there is a 
tradition among the inhabitants, that paradise 
was in their province. Comp. Frao. Nos. DV. 

]^cclesiasticas xliv. 16. says, that Enoch being 
agreeable to God was translated into paradise. 
The Latin fathers, h bo read the word paradise 
in the Vulgate, thought that this patriarch was 
transported into the celestial paradise, accord- 
ing to some, or the terrestrial paradise, accord- 
ing to others. But Ihe Greek fathers, who did 
not read the word paradisus^ in the Greek, have 
cot determined te what place Efiooh was trans- 
lated. Jerom ofteu bee the word pmrojdmus, in 
nnilation of tho Septueginti «%ttt iueorrecffy. 
^:^feaerall^ tranelalea the Hebrew pan 1^ 


v^etlier a ki|dieii-gafdfe, or^bfu^or 
In the New TestMuept, psmdim |e,piit fof m 
fdace of delight, wWe the eoids ^ tbe Ueseetf 
eiy(^ batoioess. ThiM Jfmvm Chfu4 teOp 0m 
penitent thief on the croes, Luke xxtii.43. ** To* 
day shalt thou be with me in naradisei” L e. 
in the state of the blessed. And St. Panl 
speaking of himself in the third person says, 
2 Cor. idL 4. "1 knew a man that was caught 
up into paradise, and heard uuspeakable woras, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter*’* Jesus 


Christ si^s, Rev. ii. 7. ** To him that orerooni- 
etfa will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God. The Jews 
cotnmooly call paradise the garden qf Eden ; 
aud they imagine, that at the coming of the 
Messiah they i^ll here enjoy an earthly felid« 
ty, in the midst of delights ; and that till the 
resurrection, and the coming of the Messiah, 
their souls shall abide here in a state of rest. 

The Orientals think, that the terrestrial paro- 
dise was in the island of Serendib, or Ceyhn ; 
and that when Adam was driven out of paradise, 
he was sent to the mountain of Rakoun in this 
island, two or three days journey from the sea. 
The Portuguese call this mountain Pieo de 
Adamo, or Mountain of Adam, because it is 
thought that this first of men was buried under 
this mountain, after be had lived in repentance 
a hundred and thirty years. D’Herbelot, 
Bibl. Orient, p. 708. 

The Mussulmen do not believe that the para- 
dise, in which Adam was placed, was terrestrial, 
but that it was in one of the seven heavens ; and 
that from this heaven Adam was thrown down 
into the island of Ceylon, where he died, after 
having made a pilgrimage into Arabia, where 
be visited the place appointed for building 
the temple of Mecca. — They also, that 

when God created the garden of Eden, be cre- 
ated there what the eye had never aeen, the ear 
has never beard, and what has never entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. That tliia 
delicious garden has eight doors : whereas hell 
has but seven, and that the porters which have 
the care 6f them are to let none enter before 
the learned, who make awffesaion ofdeapisiog 
earthly, and of deajritt||&|imly things. 

^ * I tammSmjpOTadism ii 


The Orientpis 
(1} About “ 

QhoUak in lHlisldm. (j ^ 

Naaubendigian iu#mi^ in 
Baovam, watered by the Nil 
ihe uAa of CeyksL or Bereadik, 

We may frcun ketuae, that 

ion which piacesllie terrestrial paradise a Sojtt 

Damhituikf 



in Asii. 
About 
the desert of 
icaHed^ 
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PmntaBt, aod iietr «lie tooms «f ilie Jordan^ 
M DO novol mMOOi dot peculiar to Europeas 
wrttonu fleioegi^ in tae Lirca of tba IHuri* 
ardbiy M. 1e father Abraham, and father 

Harden, hafring maintained thia opinioa* 
FABAN, pKD, beauty f piorgi ornament ; from 
l»m peer. \maMy diggingii from the Arabic 
reotypar, to mg. 

Simen tiimka there might be many welU in 
tbia <dl8lrict. Fide Joseph, de Bello^ Uh. r. cap. 
7. Hiller, Onom. p. 114.] 

PAEAN, £t-PARAN, or Pharan, a desert of 
Arabia Petraea, south of the land of Promise, 
and noitli..east of the giilph Elanitis. Cfaedor- 
laomer and his allies ravaged the country, to the 
plains of Paran. Gen. xiv. (i. Hngar being 
sent frcNU Abraham, retired into the wilderness 
of Parana where she lived with her son Ish- 
mael, Gen. xxi. 21. The Israelites having de- 
camped from Sinai, came into thedesart of Pu- 
ran,Niimb. x. 12. From hence Moses sent out 
spies to inspect the Land of Promise, Numb, 
xiii. S. and consequently Kadesh is in the wil- 
derness of Paran, since these men were sent 

from Eadesh, verse 26. Moses seems to 

place Mount Sinai in Paran, when he says, 
that the Lord appeared to the Israelites on the 
mount of Paran, Deut. xxxiii. 2 : Habakkuk 
iii. ^ seems to say the same. When David was 
persecuted by Saul, he withdrew into the wil- 
derness of Paran, near Maun and Carmel, 
1 Sam. XXV. 1, 2. Had ad son of the king of 
Edom was carried when a child into Egypt, 
1 Kings xi. 18. Tliofre who conducted him 
came from the eastern parts of Idumea (or 
Edom) into the country of Midian, from thence 
into the country of Paran, and so into Egypt. 
The greater part of the habitations of this coun- 
try were dug in the rocks, Joseph, de Bello, lib. 
r. cap. 7. and here Simon of i^rasa gathered 
iogetlier all that he took from bis enemies. 
[See the Map of the Travels of Israel ; in 
which are marked two Parans ; for, that near 
Maon and Carmel, could not be that near the 
Red-sea.] 

Parar was a city of Arabia Petraea, three 
days’ journey from Slab, or Ailat, east. This 
cky gave name to the desart of Paran. 
f 1. A city, Deut. i. 1. 1 Kings, xi. 18. 

2. A mount, Deut. xxxiii. 2. Hah. iii. 8. 

8. A desalt, Gen. xiv. 6. xxi. 21. Numb. x« 
If, 1 Sam. XXV. 1. Valley of,] * 
PABANYMPHUS, Tlapdvuit^i according 
ie ^ force^ of the Greek, signiftm he that u 
meaf bruhgrocmt the friend of the bride- 
groom, he that performs the solemnkiea ef the 
mid conducts the bride to the bride- 
M>om. The Babbiiui aav, Oemar. Hieroeoi. 
Vmu n. Part XXL Edit. IV. 


C itkub e i h, cap. L that the ptiucipai oBet of 
the Pormiyfi^aff spasylooba^ethatitbeiwk^ 
groom Mid bme committed nofhnid iajnalation 
to the maiskt of the bride’s vieginity. John the 
Baptist sayis that tbere is a great diference 
between tM bridegroom and the Parammnpkme. 
Tbe bridegToem has the bride, and for bitii the 
marriage « made^ tbe Paranympkatf or the 
friend of the bridegroom, performs tke^onders of 
the bridegroom, and rrioicea to hear him, Jobs 
iii. 29. Among the Grecians the Parangm^ 
pkuB kept tbe door of tbe nuptial chamber, aad 
liad the care and management ef the feast, and 
all tbe other rejoicings. Vide Poixnx. Some 
think the Architriclinus, John ii. 8. at tbe mmv 
riage of Cana was tbe same as the Parangm^ 
phu$. Gaudentius Brixtenais assures us. Tract. 
9. from the tradition of the ancients, that com- 
monly tbe president of tbe nnptial least waa 
cliosen from among the priests, that he tnigbt 
take care nothing passed contrary to the law, 
or to the rules of decency. See Marriaob, 
Arohitriclihus. 

PARAPHRASE, Chaldee. See Targum. 

[PARBAH, a gate in the temple, 1 Chron 
XX vi. 18. 2 Kings xxiii. 11. For the pr^mble 
situation of it, mde Fragments, No. CkyXLlI. 
In the Plate it is marked I.] 

[PARDON, entire remission of puniabmeot 
due to guilt. God extends mercy as his dar- 
ling attribute, and mercy deligbteth in pardon^ 
ing. God is said to multiply pardom, to be 
ready to pardon, to pardon for his name’s sake, 
&c. Various siinilies are used to denote tlie na- 
ture of pardon, as, to take away iniquity, to cover 
sin, to blot out our sin, to oast sins benina tbe back, 
not to remember them, &c. Man is liable to re- 
collect transgressions, after having pardoned 
them, but God pardom edectively, and com- 
pletely. Tlie Gospel furnishes tbe noblest mo- 
tive to us to pardon others ; ^ even as God for 
Christ’s sake bath pardoned us.”] 

PARENTS, a name properly given to a fa- 
ther and mother, but extended also to re- 
lations Iw blood, especially in a direct line, up- 
ward. Scripture commands children to honour 
their /mrcMts, Exod. xx. 12. i. e. to obey them, 
to succour them, to have an inward and outward 
respect for them, to give them all aaaiatance 
that nature, and their, and our, ciroumslanc^a 
require. Cbriat, in the Gospel, Mattb. xr.b, 6. 
condemns that corrupt explicarion which the 
4 kictora of the law gave of tbit precept; km teach** 
ing tint a child waa disengag^ Irom tne obli- 
gfriion of aupponing and aaaiiting hm parenU, 
when ha said, " It la a gift whataoeVerithcru 
migbteat be profited by me. q. dL Famuo lon- 
ger master of my own ^estate, it la oonaeerated 
to tbe Lord.” See Cobban. 
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Mirriam Mnoiiff paretiti and relationa were 
•IMrid vimin ceimn deg^ea, Lerit xviii. 

|TARLOUR| that room in a bouse where the 
timer or his family onstomartly speak with 
riettors: whether the word rendered parlour 
has always this import in the Hebrew, may be 
doubted. 'Coi^. Judijf. iii. 20. 1 Sam. ix. 22.] 
PARMASHTA, Knamo, bursting of the 
foumdation; from o^D param^ to breaks to 
dhidoi and from mm shatoth, foundation : or 
that puts the rupture ; from mtt^ shuth^ to puU 
and param^ rupture; according to the Syriac and 
Hebrew, a calf, or bull of a year old. This 
name is Persian or Medish. Seventh son of 
Haman. Slain by the Jews, with his father, 
Esth. ix. 9. ffrom the Persian, strong handA 
PARMENAS, TlapptvaCf that abides, ana is 
permanent ; from vapaphi), / abide. 

PARMENAS, one of the seven deacons cho- 
sen, Acts vi. 5, 0. A. D. 33. Scripture gives 
them all great commendation, as ** men m ho- 
nest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.’* 
Epipbanius thinks, they were of the number of 
the seventy disciples. As to Parmenas, we 
have nothing certain of his life or death. The 
Greeks say he fell asleep before the eyes of the 
apostles. Adon places bis martyrdom at Philip- 
pi in Macedonia, January 23. The martyrolo- 
gy notices his death under Trajan in that city. 

PARNACH, ^nn, Ildpavayr, a bull struck or 
beaten, or that strikes; from par, a bull, 
and r\:3inacah, to beat; otherwise, or pro 
duetion of perfumes ; from rnD parah, to pro- 
duee, and nacah, perfume. Father of Eliza- 
pfaan, of Zebuluri, Numb, xxxiv. 25. [From the 
Chaldee, swift and active, the same as Phar- 
nacesA 

PAkOSH, <l>opoc» a flea, an insect that 
leaps; from parosh: otherwise, yrwit (f 

the moth ; from mo parah, to fructify, and wy 
hash, a moth. His children returned from Ba- 
bylon, in number 2172. Ezra ii. 3. viii. 3. x. 25. 

PARSHANDATHA, Kmattno, revelation of 
corporal impurities, or of* his trouble ; from ttHD 
parask, exposed, reveal^ and m3 nadah, impu- 
rities of women, or trouble: otherwise, daso of 
impurity ; from m3 nadah, and parash. This 
name is Persian or Medish. Eldest son of Ha- 
roan, pot to death with his father, Esther ix. 7. 
[In Persian, son of a noble ; ** Prince's Son.’*] 
PART, PogTioif. The Lord is the portion 
of mine ioiieritance,** Psalm xvi. 6. “Toon art 
my refuge, and my portion in the land of the 
living,” radm extii. 5. And, Israel is the part, 
prjMrtion, of the Lord, Ms pecnltar pimple: 
y* Tne Lord’s portion is his people, Jacob is the 
\oi of his idheritance,” IMot. xxxii. 9^ But with 
^isdifierenoe, that God makes and eonalitules 


the happiness of his people, but llis people ban* 
not at^fment God’s happiness or giory* 

Part or portion also signifies recompeneO, or 
correction, ^ This is the portion of a wMed 
man from God, and the heritage fmpomted aa» 
to him by God.” Job xx. 29. ” They shall be 
a portion for foxes.” Psalm Ixiii. 10. ^ Upon 
the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, and brim- 
stone, and an horrible tempest; this ^all be the 
portion of their cap,” Psalm xi.6. This is their 
part or portion, and the just punishment of their 
iniquity. The Lord shall appoint him his 
portion with the hypocrites.** Matt. xxiv. 51. 

[PARTHIA. A region in Asia ; part of Per* 
sia, having the Indus and the Arrias east ; the 
Tigris and Media west ; southward it was ter- 
minated by the desart of Caramania, northward 
^ Hircania, as Pliny informs us, lib. vi. cap. 25. 
Ptolemy, lib, vi. cap. 5. Justin mentions this 
region, lib. xli. Strabo, lib. xv. 

It is said the Parthians were either refugees 
or exiles from the Scythian nations. Jews mm 
among them were present at Jerusalem at the 
Pentecost. Acts ii. 9. 

The Parthians are more distinguished in la- 
ter ages than the Persians. Their empire lasted 
400 years. They di.sputed tlie dominion of the 
east with the Romans. They were distinguish- 
ed for the veneration they paid to their kings : 
for their manner of fighting on horseback, when 
affecting to retreat, they discharged their ar- 
rows with great precision and effect, shooting 
them backwards over their beads. Vide Per- 
sia ; also Plates, Medals of Parthia, &c.] 

PARTHIANS, ria/dfioct horsemen, from ttn© 
parash, a horseman. 

PARTHIANS. They were called Persians 
in the time of the prophets, and Parthians in 
our Saviour’s time. The pr^er name of the 
Persian nation is Mlam. Probably they re- 
ceived the name Peraschim, because of their 
excellent horsemanship, which continues to this 
day. None of the sacred writers mention the 
Persians till toward the time of Cyrus. Eze- 
kiel, xxvii. 10. puts the Persians among the 
troops of the king of Tyre : also in the army of 
Gog. prince of Magog, Ezek. xxxviii. 5. Ju- 
dith said, that the Persians admired her cou- 
rage, xvi. 10. Dani«4 eften speaks of the king 
of the Persians, whu»wut to destroy the Chal- 
dean monarchy. The iMWie of Parthians is on- 
ly read Acts iL>9. where they appear as if dis- 
tinct from the Elamites, tbotm they o^iihlly 
made but one people. See jE%il||Uw 

was the capital of JSimm, aod Susatbe capital 
of the Persians* 

Tbh first Epistle of St. John in several m- 
tiiiicripla haa the title lo the Parfhloiu.”- 

PARTRIDGE. 
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PABTRIBGE. Hm partridge k a bird of 
tow iliffht* atid of little oompaaa: it k good for 
fbod« The grey Mrtridgea are the more eom« 
moii» but the onea are the larger. There 
are while partridgea io the Alpa, which hare 
hairy feet* . St. Auatin aaya, tonu r, Serm, 46, 
that the pariridff^ k a qaarrelaome atiimal* and 
lorea eoutention. la order to catch it, theaame 
ioeliaatioii k made uae of, that morea it to quar- 
rel ; by which meant it thmwa itself greedily 
into the nets of the fowler. He compares here- 
tica to them who are greedy of dispute, alwavs 
striving for victory to lead away the simple. 
He applies to them the passage of Jeremiah, 
xvii. 11. Asthepartriifyesitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not, so be that getteth riches, 
and uot by right, shall leave them in the midst 
of his days, and at bis end shall be a fool.’* $t. 
Ambrose, lib* vi. Hexaemer^ cap* 3. 32, 

and Jerom, in Jer* xvii. inform us, that the /mr- 
tridgc carries away the eggs of another par^ 
tridgCf and sits upon them as her own; but 
when she has hatched them, and the young 
ones are able to fly, they fly away, and follow 
the voice of their true dam. But it will be dif- 
ficult to give good proofs of this, from natural 
history. 

The LXX read, ** The partridge cried, it ga- 
thered together what it had not produced.” 
On which Theodore! observes, in Jer* xvii. that 
fowlers use tame partridge*, by which to catch 
others; and doubtless this is what St* Austin 
means when be says, that the partridge is taken 
by his obstinacy in pursuing the tame partridge 
into the net. £lian observes the same, lib* iv. 
cop. 16. de Animal* as also the author of Eccle- 
siasticus, ** Like as a partridge taken and kept 
in a cage, so is the heart of the proud ; and like 
as a spy, watcbetb he for thy fall.” The tame 
partridge makes as it were sport and diver- 
sion in the destruction of other partridge*. 

Some translate the Hebrew, Jer. xvii. 11. 
"in mp. — •• The partridge lays many 
but does not hatch them all.” Because 
she makes her nest upon the ground, and is 
therefore often obliged to quit her eggs, for fear 
of cattle, dogs, or sportsmen, which chills her 
eggs, and nml^ them unfruitful. Rain and 
aoKNsture also may spoil them, and sometimes 
the male-parlrtd^e breaks them. 

Others think that the Hebrew word ATore, here 
translated jpartridge, rather signifies a cucJkow; 
Kare^eigainea tAat which crtet, and the cuckow 
k htUe known but by its. cryi^ : it does not 
sit upon its own eggs, but lays its eggs in other 
birds’ nests. This agrees with what k said by 
Jereauab. We base. no proof that the Hebrew 
Void signifita a pmrtrid^ but tbe testHnony of 


tbo Septuannt, wbo thus tranalato it. Bochart 
tbinkaiC ratner aignifiea a woodcock, nutiemla* 
PARUAH, nno, 4>apsi, Jtowriakimg ,* firom 
mo paraok : acoordiim to toe Syriac, that jOa* 
€twag* Father of Jehoabaphat, of Isaachar, mask 

C vernor by Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 17. [So the 
tin Flam*, Florida*, tbe Greek EumUke*, 
the name flower among ourselves, Ac.1 
jrPARVAIM, the fertiU. 

The name of a re^^ion, 2 Chron. iii. 6, in the 
dual form, because it consisted of two parts. 
Thought to be the same as Ophir. 

Such are the sentiments ot Simon i but if the 
Parvaim were mountains, then the phiral or 
dual, is easily accounted for. There k no need 
for making them the same as Ophir, and the con- 
struction of tbe passage where this name occurs 
is, apparently, intended to distinguish these 
Parvaim from Ophir : but they might both be 
in the same region. Ftde Ophir.3 

PASACH, -|DD. <baflrf/, your fragment, your 
diminution ; from ddd t^o* fragment, anu tbe 
affix ee, yo^r* [cut of, i. e. the mother from 
the son : but, can there be any allusion to the 
Ceesarean operation, in this name? cutout, i.e. 
tbe son from the mother. 1 Chr. vii. 33*3 
[PASDAMMIM, the portion, or diminution 
of blood ; otherwise, the diminution tf eilence, 
or eimilitude* 

The ce**ation of blood, as some think, t. e* 
where a stop was put to slaughter : as the Jews 
express this term in Mtdrcuh Ruth, f. 48. col. 2. 

This place is mentioned as being in tbe tribe 
of Judan, a city, 1 Sam. xvii. 1, where it k cal- 
led Ephe*-dammim, and appears to be tbe same 
as in Chronicles xi. 13. is called Pas-dammim, 
which is of tbe same import. Perhaps it was an 
antient aivlum.'] 

PASEAH, nOD, <baof, leap, pa»*aae, 3on of 
Eshton, and grandson of Caleb, 1 dhr. iv. 12. 

PASHUR, that extend*, or multiplie* 

the hole, or whitene** ; from wd paehak, to 
*pread, or extend, and "iin chur, a hoU, a cave, 
or whitefie** : otherwise, that multiplie*, or ex^ 
tend* the liberty or the principality ; from pa- 
ehah, to extend, and mn charar ; whence |=mn 
chorim, noble*, freemen* 

1* PASHUR, or Phassub, a descendant of 
Iromer, &c. Jer. xx. 1. called Magor^miseahib, 
IL pASHUR, Pha*hur, or Pheshmr, 124? of 
bk children returned from Babylon : Earn ii. 
38. Neb, vii. 41, 

PASSION. Tbk word hae eavml very dii* 
lerent eignificatione ; first, it signifies t|iev|Mie- 
eioH or eufering of Jfesos Christ. “ To iriipai 
ako he shewed higieelf alive after |ik 
Acts i, 3* It k also pot for tbe oe0m>igc of the 
eainkf Beb« x. d2> Vulg., Magmm ocrfamm 
9 P 2 euettmietie 
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aSK^H ii ni . Rmn. rm. lA VvAg. Et nm swtd 
c pw Kyj Mc fa$datm hufu$ tempori^ adfiawrtim 
^ Seooiidlyy it ihamefal 

skkm^ Uaau % 96* to whira thef are ^firea 
wlumt Qod ilModant to their own desires. And 
tbo i tow iw of SHi, Rom. rii. 6* pamonii pece^ 
tarumf wbiob act in our members, to brinr forth 
the Aruit of death. The puisiotu of ^ives, 
l^Thsas. fr« 6. peuno denderiit our evil inditra- 
tiottSy the motions of ooncupisoence, to which 
the heathen abandoned tbemaelves without 
eoruplo. 

Passover, pasoha, hdo, pbsach, Szek. 

idk. SI. Leapt passage. In Chaldee, kttdD psh 
whence paieha, or trooica, by changptng^ the 
rr eheth into v ehi ; as, CKaran for Haran, 

PASSOVER, or Pascha, passage. The 
Jews pMioiiiiee it Pesach. They 'rave the 
name of passKtver to the festival established in 
commemoration of the coming forth out of 
Egjrpt. Eilod. xiik. because tlm night before 
their departure, the destroying angd who slew 
the fir8t*Dorn of the Egyptians, passed oner the 
houses of the Hebrews without entering there- 
in, because thev were marked with the hlcnilR 
of the lamb, which, for this reason, was calfedr 
the Paschal Lamb, 

The month of the Exodus from Egypt, (cal- 
led Abiht in Moses ; afterwards called Nhan ) 
was ordained to be thereafter the first month ^ 
the sacred or ecclesiastical year ; and the four- 
teenlb day of this month, between the two even- 
ings, L e, between the sun’s decline and his set- 
ting ; or rather according to our reckoning, be- 
tween three o'clock in the afternoon and six in 
the evening, at the equinox, they were to kill 
the paschal lamb^ and to abstain from leavened 
breed. The day following being the fifteenth, 
reckoned from six o’clock of the mregoitig cfven- 
iagf was the grand feast of the oossaver, which 
eentinued seven days : but only the first and 
the seventh day were peculiarly solemn. The 
slein lamb ought to be without defect, a male, 
and of that year. ' If no lamb could be found, 
they mtghilwe a kid. They killed a lamb or a 
kid, in each family ; and if the number of the fa- 
mily were not sufficient to eat the lamb, they 
might associate two families together. 

w ilh the blood of the lamb they sprinkled the 
•door-posts and lintel of evety house, that the 
destroying angel beholding the blood might 
pans oner tkem. They were to eat the famb, the 
•imm night, roasted, with unleavened bread, and 
*Olililad of wild iettnees; Or hitler bOrba i ft was 
tnMi to eat any part of R now, of boiled, nor 
#d|W ll^y to break a bone; b«t H #as to be eat 
Umpei evof with the head> tfie feet, and the 


howOln» If any ihii»r remoinedt# tbe day M* 
lotriag, it was thrownlmolhe fire, BeoA mm 4A 
Numb. ix. 12* John xi5t. 96. They wlip adtfit 
were lo be ici the posture of f raveflei% fiaoif^ 
their reins girt, shoes on their feel, sfutes iw 
their bands, and eating in a hurry. This last 
part of the ceremony was hut litde observed, atf 
least it was of no ob^gation after that night they 
came out of Egypt. ))iirfng the whm eight 
days of the jpostoeer no leavened bread was to 
be used. Iney kept the first and last day of 
the feast ; yet it was allowed to dress victuals, 
which was fi>rbid on the Sabbatlrday. 

The obl.gation of keeping the passenet was 
so strict, that whoever should neglect it was eon* 
demned to death Num. ix. 13. Bat those who 
had any lawful impediment, as a journey, sick* 
ness, or unclennness, voluntary, or involuntary ; 
for example, those who had been present at a 
funeral, or &c. were to defer the celebration of 
the passoner till the second month of the eccle- 
siastical year, the fourteenth day of the month 
Jiatt (which answers to April and Mag,) We 
see an example of this postponed passoner under 
Hezekiab. 2 Chroii. xxx. 2, 3, kc. 

We may add that the Oriental Christians, and 
tmpecially the Syrians, insist, that on the year 
iffist Christ died, tlie feast was celebrated on the 
thirteenth ot* Adar^ being Sntnrdayt that it be* 
(be conclusion of ihe Friday before, and 
ftint s|br Ssviour forestalled it by a day, end ce- 
lebrati^it on the /Wrfav, (beginning from the 
evening of the Thursday before) because he was 
to Bufier on' the Friday, D^Herbelot, Bihl. 
Orient, p. 349. Cnivisius also places the same 
passoner on SdturdMt April 4. A. D. 33, the 
thirty-fifih of Jestrl Christ, the 344lh year of 
Alexander. 

The ceremonies with which the modern Jews 
celebrate their poisoner, are such as these, Leo 
of Modena, Part iii. cup. 3. The feast continues 
a week, but the Jews out of Palestine extend it 
to eight days, according to an aneieni custom, by 
wbicTi the Sanhedrim sent two men to observe 
the first appearance Of the new inuon, and im- 
mediately to give notice of it to the chief of the 
council. For fear of etvor, they kept two days 
of the festival. One was called dins latnniis 
hmte; atbev dies appafentit Imsa, Bo that 
the first two days of m passes^ett and the last 
two also arh shcred ; both iVom kbour, amf bu- 
siness. But it is allowed to ptopure victuals, 
and to remove from place to place, wbaievor 
they have occasion for. For the four mtervlni^ 
ing days it is onfyfdrbid to wotk ; but they 
may manage moa^ muttOrs ; and tbeewAfras 
are dtethe^whetf mm w6rltmg*days oafy by 
some phfticulafs. rWitlhot these twwdnyste* 

coDCtle 
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tmidik the 1I17 <Ni irliieh oor Smmm tlM 
giMM^rer, wiA tint of «lber Jew* f— ir een* 
net he ^oogbt tint tbe ^ieete et the temple 
wmdd kin the iemb for any bodjr« before die pro- 
per tiaie.j 

]>iif ieg: tke e^hl day* of die feeet, tbe 
eat 0nly enleevened brrad, end it is not idlowed 
diefli to bore in their custody any leaveti, or 
bread learened. And they examine all the 
boaee with a very scntpufoos care, to refect 
whaterer may have any fertneat in it. Vide 
laAvftir. 

Presently after , they be^n making unlearen- 
ed bread, which they call Maxxotk ; and make 
enough to terre all the eight days of the feast. 
They take care that the flour has not been wet, 
or warmed, for fear it may hare been ferment- 
ed. They make it into laige and thick cakes, 
of diffetent figures ; and that they may not rise, 
they bake them iinmediafely in the oren. Some 
make their cakes with eggs and sugar, for per- 
sons that are nice or sick ; these they call Mat- 
»a aeekiras, i. e. rich cake without leaven. 

On the fourteenth of Ntaan, the first-born of 
every family fasts, in memory of what happened 
that night when God smote the first-born of 
Egypt. At evening they go to prayers, and at 
tbeir return they sit down to table, which is pre- 
pared in tlie day-time, and as well furnished as 
their circumstances will allow. In order to ob- 
serve the command, Exod. xii. 8, that the lamb 
must be eaten with unleavened bread, and with 
bitter herbs, they have in a dish, some part of a 
lamb, or kid, prepared with bitter herbs, such 
as celery, succory, or lettuce, and a little plate 
of sauce. This is to remiqd them of the lime 
and the bricks that tbeir ancestors were forced 
to make in Egypt : holding glasses of wine 
in their bands, they tell of tlie hardships their 
fbrefathers endurecl there, and the wonders God 
performed to deliver them from thence. Lastly, 
they refnm thanks to God for these mercies, 
anil repeat Psalms cxii. to cxvn’i. Blees the 
Xerd, O my soult &c. and those that follow, be- 
ginning with Hallelujah ; after which they go 
to topper. When they have supped, they say 
or aing, the rest of these Psalms, with other 
ibanksgivings. The day following they repeat 
tbe saiiie thiiigs. 

The morning prayers art the same as those of 
Altber festirals, hot tliey add the Pialnis peculiar 
to this* From the roll of tbe Pecitateuch, 
they read Exodus, xii. which contains tbe 
hmiltution of tbe psnaover ; and Nambera, 
xyvfii. mlating to im tacrificea piw|)er to this 
msL Then tbe prayer Mmsoph; and after- 
.wacd* met read out of the prephkta paasagea 
ba^rkig nmtkitt to wbat baa beet read out of 


tbe Pentatancb. Tbia last leaaon ii tailed Jjf^ 
tatOt wbsdi la aa much aa to tay.tfiaa Htiw a n r 
beeause after ibia they go aw^. AfVer dinner 
they inakOa oommemeraHon or the fhatitiA tmd 
give a biaasHig to the prince under wbote de^ 
minion they live, and pray God to preserve biM 
in peace and bappintaa, &o. and that he may 
cherisb their nation i aoBorditig to tbe advice of 
Jeremiah, xxix. 7. 

The same thifige are lepeaied the two follow- 
ing days* This foallval is concloded by the ce- 
remony ATobdala, or dUHwciion^ « This ceremo- 
ny is performed at the eloaing of the aabbath- 
day, wfien tbe master of , the bouse praueoaces 
certain words, and benedicliona, fo deaira that 
every thing may succeed tbe coming week. At 
rang out of tilie synagogue they go to eat nn- 
leavened bread for the last time. 

From the second evening of the pae$ever they 
reckon forty-nine days to the Feast of Weeks, 
or Penteooet. And from the day after the p^ 
ewer they reckon thirty-three days, during 
which they neither marry, nor make now 
clothes, i^or*cut tbeir hair, nor celebrate any 
ubiic rejoicing ; but they spend this time in a 
iod of mourning, because of a great mortality 
which happened, say tb^, among the discipies 
of tbe Rabbin Akiba. The thirty-third day is 
kept as a festival, because on this day the mor- 
tality ceased. This day is called Lag^ because 
the two Hebrew letters L and O stand for 38, in 
their numerical value. 

Tbe Rabbins inform us of other particulars \ 
as that, if any one neglects to remove the leaven 
out of bis house, he incurs the penalty of tbe 
whip. He that eats it by mistake, and without 
knowing of it, must pay a fine. They may either 
burn the leaven that they find, or reduce it to 
crumbs, and cast it into water. Some carry their 
scrupulosity so far, as not to name the word lea- 
ven before tbeir children, for fear they should 
have a mind to it; in like manner, as they do* 
not call pork by its proper name, that they 
may not make it too well known. They call it 
nrm ^*1 alia res, another thing. 

They are careful in choosing the wheat or 
barley that is to be used in muting tbe unlea- 
voned bread ; and they take all possible cacHion 
to binder it from growing' sour, or fermeotmg, 
whether before or after the grtndinir* They 
take care of tbe bag it is put to, and will net car- 
ry it ix> the mill on any hor8e*s back, that it may 
not heat. They mingle oeicber biitlar,ttor aalr, 
nor oil, with the unleavened bread, for foar they 
eboiild caoea any fermeataltoB. it nmet be a 
Jew who kneads it, and the meat fomoat Rab- 
bine have notdkdataed In taka tbii trouble. 

While the tenapfo was la bamg, ibn Jews aa- 

criflded 
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cri6ced k lamb in the templey between the two 
ereninga, (i. e. after the noon of the dOth of .Vi- 
fan, frc^ about two o'clock to six in the eren- 
in^ private neraotia brought them to the temple, 
and there aiew them ; then thejr offered the 
blood to the prieata, who poured it out at the 
foot of the altar. The person himself, or a Le- 
vite, on this occasion, might cut the throat of a 
victim, but the effusion of the blood at the foot 
of the altar was appropriate tothepriesb IMiilo 
MVS, that at this feast, a Levite, or even a Jew- 
ish layman, might perform the priest's function; 
which is to be understood in the sense we 
have now explained it. De Vita Mosis^ lib, iii. 

On the vigil of the feast, the matron of the fa- 
mily sets out the t; ble in the neatest manner she 
can ; on which are set two unleavened cakes, 
two pieces of the lamb, one a shoulder roasted, 
to put them in mind that God delivered them 
with a stretched-out arm. The other piece is 
boiled, ill memory of the sacrifice. To this Uiey 
add, as is said, (Machazer Bonor, 1. Part, 
Paschas^ apud Bariolocci BihL Robb,) some 
small fishes, because of the Leviathan ; a bard 
egg, because of the bird Ziz; some meat, 
because of the Behemoth. (The Leviathan, the 
Behemoth^ and the Ziz, are three animals ap- 
pointed for the feast of the elect in the other life) 
Nute and pease for the children, to provoke their 
curiositv to ask reasons for this ceremony. They 
have a kind of mustard that has the appearance 
of mortar, which was heretofore made of dates, 
and dried figs; at present it is made of chest- 
nuts and apples, to represent the labour of mak- 
ing bricks : They call it ncnm Charotetk. The 
father of the family sits down to table with bis 
children and slaves : because on this day all 
are free. Being sat down, the chief of the fa- 
mily takes of the bitter herbs about the bigness 
of an olive, which he dips in the Charotetk^ eats 
it, and distributes to the rest. 

When they have done eating, they withdraw a 
little from table, and then a young lad, whose 
turn it is lo give out the hymn, proposes se- 
veral questions, as, “ Why on this night they 
must eat none but unleavened bread ? Why they 
use none bnt bitter herbs?'* &c. They sit again 
to the table, and the father of the family ex- 
plains the history of the pa$ehal lamb, and of 
all the ceremonies that accompany it. He con- 
cludes with prayer, and by exhorting to pray 
far the restoration of Jerusalem, and of the an- 
cient sa^crihces, that they may there eat the jw 
ekal lambf and make God propitious to them by 
its blood. Heg^ves thanks to the l^d,for faaw- 
iag procured their ancestors aeeh a giorions de- 
li veinuce. After prayer, he washes his faanck, 
pud taking one or the nnleavened loaves, he 
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bleaks and blesses it. He does not b|ess thf 
other loaves on the table, becauae that night 
they are to be contented with a little bit of 
bread ; ** For if is the bread of affliction : bread 
appointed for slaves and miserable wretches." 

He mingles this bread with the bitter herbs, 
and the Ciarontkf and eats it, praising God for 
having given this ordinance tonispeo^e. Then 
be takes a bit of the lamb, which he eats, giving 
thanks to God in ihe same manner. Afterwards, 
he takes another little bit of bread, and then he 
must eat no more. But they drink a third and 
a fourth cup of wine, in which water is mixed. 
They thunder out psalms and thanksgivings, 
while this action is performing. Heretofore, 
and before the destruction of the temple, the 
paschal lamb was to be intirely roasted ; but at 
present they think it is not allowed to use the 
lamb either intirely roasted, or intirely boiled ; 
because that would be to offer aacrifices, and to 
eat them out of Jerusalem and the temple. But 
they roast one part of it, and boil another, or 
they take away a part of the animal, that it may 
not be intire, and so cannot pass for a sacrifice. 

To fix the beginning of the lunar mouth, and 
consequently of the Feast of the Passover, which 
was celebrated on the 14th day of the moon of 
March, the Rabbins fMaimon. TracU tom, i. ii. 
itnm unn) inform us, that their ancestors 
placed centinels on the tops of mountains, to ob- 
serve the moment of the appearance of the new 
moon, and that as soon as tney had seen it. they 
ran in all haste to inform the Sanhedrim, who 
dispatched messengers to the neighbouring 
cities, to acquaint them that the Neomenia was 
begun. But we observe no trace of this eithe^ in 
Josephus, in Philo, or in Scripture. Besidei, it 
appears to us certain, that the old Hebrews did 
not use lunar months ; which overthrows this 
whole system of the Rabbins. See Months 
and Years. 

As to tbe Christian Passover, it was instituted 
by Jesus Christ, when, at the last passover sup- 
per be ate with his apostles, he gave them a sigu 
of bis body to eat, and a sign of bis blood to 
drink, under the species of bread and wine ; 
prefiguring that the day after be sboul^ive up 
nis l^y to tbe Jews, and to death. The pas- 
chal lamb that the Jews killed, tore to pieces, 
and ate, and whose bloodt^^preserved tkem from 
the destroying angnl, was a type and figure of 
our Saviours death and passion, and of his 
blood shed for tbe salvatioo of the world* 

Even from the beginning there wap a div^i^ 
sity of sentknenls, om of practiiBe, about tfie 
lebratioo of this Ghnstian oqsfoner. From, the 
time of St. Polycarp the cburches of Ana kept 
Easier^y on the umrteenlh day of tbe,inM|i of 

March, 
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liardi, whatsoever day that iiiiipht happen npon, 
fn Imitation of the Jews ; the Latin church keeps 
it on the Snndty followinj^ the fourteenth day 
of the moon of March* P(dycarp came to Rome 
and conferred with Anicetus on this subject ; 
but neither of them being: able to persuade the 
other, they thoug^ht they ought not to disturb 
the peace of the church about a matter of mere 
custom. The dispute on tliis subject growing 
warm under the pontihcate of Victor, about 
A. D. 188, the Asiatics continued their prac- 
tice, and Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, witn the 
other bishops of Asia, liaviug written to the 
pope a long letter in support of their opinion, 
Victor sent letters through all the churches, by 
which he declared them excommunicate ! ! The 
other churches did not approve of this rigour, 
and notwithstanding his sentence, they conti- 
nued in communion with those who still kept 
Easier on the fourteenth day of the moon of 
March. 

At the council of Nice, A. D.325, the greater 
part of the churches of Asia were insensibly 
fallen into the practice of the Romans. That 
council ordained, that all the churches should 
celebrate Easter-day on the Snndi^ following 
the fourteenth day of the moon of March : and 
the emperor Constantine caused this decree to 
be published through the Roman empire. Those 
who continued their old practice, were looked 
on as schismatics, and had the name, in Latin, 
of Quario^decimans given them, or partisans of 
the 14th day ; in Greek, Tessares-decatites. 

It is a famous question, whether our Saviour 
kept the legal and Jewish passover the last year 
of nis life 1 Some have thought that the supper 
be ate with his disciples on tne Thursday even- 
ing, when he instituted the sacrament of his bo- 
dy and blood, was an ordinary meal, without a 
paschal lamb. Others, that our Saviour antici- 
pated thepassovert keeping it on the Thursday 
evening, and the other Jews on the Friday. 
Others have advanced that the Galileans kept 
the passover on Thursday, as Jesus Christ diu ; 
but that the other Jews kept it on Friday. It is 
the most general opinion of the Christian church 
at this day, as well Greek as Latin, that our Sa- 
viour kept the legal passover on the Thursday 
evening, as well as tlie rest of the Jews. 

The evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
teem favourable to the opinion, that he kept the 
passover on the Thursday evening, as alto the 
other Jews. But we must own, that St John 
keems to contradict it, since be says that Jesus 
.beiiv at the table with his disdples, before 
the mstof thepossoeer, when Jesus knew that 
.his hour was conie^^ &c. John xiii. 1,2, &c. And 
afterwards, when the Jews bad led Jesus to Pi. 


late, be obeerres, that ^ they t h e msel ves went 
not into the judgment-ball, lest they should be 
defiled, but that they might eat the jMwtover>'* 
John xviii. 28. Lastly, he says, that Friday was 
^the preparation of the passover^' and that the 
Saturuay following was the gpreat day of the 
feast, ** the Sabbaui-day ; for that Sabbath-day 
was a high day,*’ John xix. 14, 31. and wby 
so, if not because it was the passover 9 And 
on this account the Friday bmte ilf was the 
preparation of the passover^ which was to be ce- 
lebrated the day following. 

In a dissertation on our Saviour’s last passo- 
ver, we have endeavoured to shew, that our Sa. 
viour did not celebrate the passover the last 
year of bis life ; at least, that the Jews celebra- 
ted it on Friday, the day of bis death, and that 
he died on Calvary at the same hour that the 
Jews ofiered the paschal sacrifice in the temple; 
so that the substance and the shadow coincided. 
Several of the ancients thought that the true 
day of the legal passover fell this year on the 
Friday, the day on which our Saviour suffered. 
So TertuUian against the Jews, cop. 8. Hilary 
the Deacon, or the author of the Questions on the 
Old and New Testament, qu. 55. 94. S, 
Aug, tom, iii. The author of Questions For the 
Ortnodox, tinder the name of Justin, qu, 65. 
St. Chrysost. homil, 82. t» Joan, and S(. Cyril 
of Alexandria, lib, xii. ta Joan, Tbeophylact. 
on John^ Victor of Antioch, Caten, in Marc, 
xiv. 1. Apollinar. Caten, in Joan, xviii. 28. 
apud Tovnard. Harmon, not. p, 151. Epiphan. 
Hares. 52. Euthyin. ^gabeii. lib, 19. Bihl, 
Pair, Petr. Alex, in Uhronico Alex, prafai, 
Apollinar. Hierapolit. ibid. Philopon. Metro- 
dor. alii duo ajpud Photium, Cod, 115, 11(1. 
Cedreiu alii quidam Orceci apud Michael le 
Quian, Dissert, de Pasch, tom, \.p, Ixxi. Edit, 
S, Joan, Damasc, ffc. Vide also F. Lamy, and 
M. Tayiiard ; M. de Tiliemont, F. Hardoutn, and 
the commentators. 

The word Pascha is taken, 1. for the passing 
over of the destroying angel. 2. For tfie pas* 
chnl lamb, 3. For the meal at which it was 
ear. 4. For the festival instituted in memory 
of the coming out of Egypt, and the passive of 
the destroying angel. 5. For all the victims 
offered during the paschal imlemiiity. 6. For 
the unleavened bread eat during the eight days 
of the passover. 7. For all the ceremonies of 
this solemnity. 

PASTOPHOKION, Heurropopfev, ehamher, 
secret places nuptial chamber ; from ircerdc* 
thalamus^ and ^epw, / bring. Am apartment 
ia the temple, where the prieala’ habita were 
kept, fa vaaritT] 2 Mace. iv. 38. 

[PASTOR, a shepherd who watches, de- 
fends, 
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fends, fi^s, ‘Ioc. ^ flook, wketiier bis own 
proMrty, nr eomnitted i» his^b^e. 

The offieeW slie|^^rd is n^ied dnoratiirely 
to God mid to Onrkt, Oen. wlix. 21. Psalm 
xxiii. 1. Ixxx. 1. isatah xl. 11. Zerh. xiii. 7. 
John X. 14. .Ghrist is the siiepherd, inspector 
ororerseer,iind ifiiardimi of souls, 1 Pet. ii. 25. 
Ministers of Goii*s holy word are shepherds, 
Jer. xvii. 'd. Eph. ir. 11. 1 Peter 1—4. Vide 
Ezek. xxxir. 1, &e. Kinns are called in Ho<« 
mer *■ shepherds of men, kc. and uoremors 
are alliided to under this character, Jer. x. 21. 
xii. 10. See an instance, 2 Sam. vii. 8. " I took 
thee (David) from following^ sheep, to be ruler 
— royal shepherd — over iny people Israel, Ac.] 

PATARa, riardpa, which ts trod underfoot ; 
from varwf I trend underfoot. A iiiaritime 
city of Lycia. St Paul ^oinjy from Philippi to 
Jerusalem, found at PtUara a ship bouna for 
Piiocniria, in wliich he sailed. Acts xxi. 1. 
A. D. 68. 

fPATH, the general course of any moving bo- 
dy: so we say, thepatA of the sun in the hea- 
vens ; and to this the wise man compares the 
patA of the just, tvhich is, says he, like day- 
break, it encreases in light and splendour till 
perfect day ; it may be obscure, feeble, dim, at 
first, but afrerwanfs it shines in full brilliancy. 
Prov. iv, 18. 

The course of a man’s conduct and general 
behaviour is called the path in which he walks, 
by a very easy metaphor : and as when a man 
walks from place (o place in the dark, he may 
be glad of a light to assist in directing his steps, 
so the word of God is a light to guide those in 
their course of piety and duty, who otherwise 
might wander, or l>e at a loss for direction. 

Wicked men, and wicked women, are said to 
bave paths, and these are full of snares. To 
make straight paths for the Lord, ooiiip. Frag- 
WENTs, No. CLXXI. The clouds are called the 
paths of God, Psalm Ixv. 11. The dispensa- 
tions of Grod are his paths. Psalm xxv. 10. The 
precepts of God are paths. Psalm xvii. 5. Ixv. 
4. Tlie phenomena of nature, or general con- 
duct of the world, are paths of God, Psalm 
Ixxvii. 19. Isaiah xliii. 16. to those depths, which 
me beyond human inspection, the course of Ghnl 
in his providence is likeued; if his paths are 
obscure in nature, so they may be in Providence, 
and in grace too : may he shew us, with increas- 
ing clearness, “ the path of HJV* .H 

PATMOS, Ilar/udcy mortal; from Ihe Greek 
mrsfua, I am squeezed to jMeeet. 

PATMOS, an island of the .£fl>ean sea, une of 
IIm Spe ra de s y whither the apostle and orange- 
lift Sl ^^obn was banidied, A* D. 94, Rev. i. 9. 
Alibis Maud ho had bis Revelations or Apoca- 
Most interpreters think, be wrote them 


D Jteuioi, daring the two yom of his dxiliti 
odrars thifldc, that he did not wHtotbeHidR of* 
tor bis return to Ephesus. The tskmd df Ail* 
laoi is betwoon the imnd of Icana, and the |uw* 
montoiy of Miletus. It is now cdied PaHmo 
oePaeimo, or PaimoL Its circuit may bo fiv4 
and twenty or thirty miles It has a city caHad 
PaSmof, witb^a bfwbour, and sonw monastenOo 
of Greek monks. Tliey shew you a cave, now a 
chapel, where they pretond St John wrote his 
Bevelatiotts. Vide FraombvtS, No. CCVIU. 
and Plate, Grotto of the ApocALveSB. 

f^PatmoshoM an excellent harbour; and the 
town, being situated on the loftiest part of tho 
island, makes a pretty appearance on entering. 
The bouses, being constructed of a while free* 
stone, have a peculiarly neat aspect. It has been 
calculated that the town has an elevation of near- 
ly five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
In its centre is a large convent dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, who was banished to thb 
island. Here he wrote his Revelations. We 
saw, in walking to the summit of the hill, the 
grotto in which he is said to have composed 
them. The convent has a resident bishop, with 
a considerable number of monks, and is a col- 
lege for the education of young men of the Greek 
persuasion. In those parts of the island which 
the inhabitants are able to cultivate, we saw se* 
veral small fields, or patches of corn, banked up 
with stones to prevent the soil from being wash* 
ed away by the rains. It appeared, howevig, to 
be capable of producing but an inoonsidierabla 
quantity of grain. The inhabitants procure 
sheep and cattle from the neighbouring islands. 
The town contains about two hundred bouses. 
The women are to the men in the proportion of 
five to one. Dr. Wittman, p. 1 13. 

Db la Motraye, voI. i. p. 151. describes Rt. 
John's convent as the principal thing worth seer 
rag on this island ; it is a sort of castle, flanked 
with several towers, with a church but iudifieiw 
ently built, and yet worse painted within. It is 
pretty well walled, as are most' of the others, iu 

f eneral ; but, what I never saw in the Turkish 
oraiiiions except tliere, at Scio afterwards, and 
Mount Athos, tliere were two bells hanging at 
the gate of the convent. In this monastery Mrs 
were ninety-three Calayeros, or Greek monks, 
and fas they told me) above one hundred 
diiircnes, or rather' icbapels, on the islaad, is 
which they bad then but ten secular pri est s, 
which, with the Calayeroi^ were more than sofil- 
cienC for the number of inhabitnots, who weia 
not four thousand. I saw abe the hermit’s cell, 
called by the people of the country ApaOmlma^ 
sis, where they protend that St John wrotem 
Revelations.! 

PATHROra, onnOi mouthful of dem; from 

ropatk. 
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fl$ mmUiifiUt and r«§m to wmier ; 
^•rvia% pm^adoih ^ MiaioHo^ qf rutii ; 

patkuL to pmuade^orpatkae^ to iUmU^ 
and rofaii wnicli alao aigaiAaa to destroy* The 
name of a idace m £!gyi^ wboae etymology m 
not lobe bad from (bo Hebrew, 

PATHROSy or PujiTORioY m Eg^t, maoHon- 
ed by tito iwo^eta Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Jer, 
aKr. )7Tb» E^. xaix, 14. xxx/14. We do 
Mt vary vail know iix aituatioD, though Pliny, 
nk, vi. cap* t. 9. baa PhatnriteB i»oiae<,and 
Ptolemy toe geographer, a^aka of Phatwris, and 
it appears to have been in Upper E^pt. faaiah 
xi, 1 1, calls it PatkroBf and it is tne country of 
the Pathrusimfihe posterity of Mizrairo, of whom 
Moses speaki^ Gen, x 14, Ezekiel threatens 
them witn entire ruin. The Jews retired thither, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances' of Jeremiah, 
and the Lord says, by Isaiah, that he will bring 
them back from thence. 

[Bochart places Pathroa in Upper Egypt, in 
the Thebais, where was a district called the 
Pkatnritic nome. The Arabic root imports dry- 
neaa, whence it has been thought that the Nile 
was very shallow in this nome. Hiller thinks it 
was a nome of Lower Egypt, and that the name 
imports tAe angle of dew, from Patrva: but 
Pa is an E^ptian article, as is proved by Ha« 
S8SUS, in BMiotk. JBrem. class, v. p. 695. who 
yet leaves the name unexplained. 

It is remarkable that the Chaldee renders ike 
land of' their habitation : and most of the Rab- 
bins allowing Christian interpreters, render, tAe 
land of thetr nativity : yet Micbaelis doubts 
whether the Hebrew word, strictly taken, will 
bear this sense ; atid instead of native land, 
would render the land of their aellinga ; t. e. 
where they were sold as captives, having been 
conquered, and there reduced to slavery,. The 
Syriac renders, the land out of which they were 
boppht. It is, however, certain, that it imports 
delivery, i. e. the progress of proceeding, passing 
from, an original place (or state) to a secondary : 
or else, that original place itself from whence a 
person, or thing, proceeds, or passes away. 

If we enquire what names of places elsewhere 
have any amnity to this name, probably we shall 
dhd it in Pethor, whence Balaam came; and in 
the Pataraa among the Greeks. There was a 
Patara in I^eia, where was a temple and ora* 
cle of A polio, who from thence was call* 
ed Patarena. Hor. Od. iii. 4. 64 Grid, Met. L 
516. Cic. FUtce. ^ Patras in Achaia appears 
to me also to be related to this name. 

1 e^ttme the original of these appellations is 
the WeitlaF PetAor.J 

PATHRUSIM, tinrvnsh UarpooMndfi, inha« 

fHtants dt people of PatAroa. Fifth son of 

yoi. iL pAEt XXI Edit. rr. 


Misrsim, bo peopisd lb# oonntry Pmthtoa^ or 
Patroa, in Upper Egypt. Bes PatMUos, 
PATIfim^E. PATiBar. The paltenesof Job 
is eommeaded, who, amid the misfoitunes whidi 
God pormittod to aAiet him, did not behave I'm* 
patiently, Jsmes v. 11. TAe patteOee of Ood^ 
1 Pel. iiL 20. which invites our oonversioo, and 


delays to punish us, is another kiud of patience : 
it iathe effect of bisssercyi and of his infinite 
power, who does not hasten his veiiManco.-*- 
ibe patience of the poor, which shall not be 
lost, Psalm ix. 19.**-also, thou art my patience 
and my God, !l^lm Ixxi. 6.'**~is another 
thing ; for patience in this place rather signifies 
hope and eepectation. Ths hope whk^ dm poor 
has placed in God, shall not be in vain, Matth. 
xviii. 26. Luke xviii. 7. They bring Ibrih fruit 
with patience, Luke viii 15. They must wail 
till the time comes, [rather amid sufferings, 
which exercise their patience, and perfect it i*— 
with perseverance, riot unlike this, is the ex« 
presftion, in your patience possess ye your souls, 
— keep your minds quiet ; and your self-posses* 
sion slialt enable you to save your lives, out of 
pressingdaij^ers.l 

rPATKA, vide Patara.] 

PATRIARCHS. This name is (riven to the 
ancient fathera, chiefly those who lived befbre 
Moses, os Adam, Lameeh, Noah, Shem, kc. 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacoby the sons of Jacob, and 
beads of the tribes. The Hebrews call them 

S rinces of the tribes, or beads of the fathers, 
\oahe Ahotk. The name Patriarch is from 
the Greek Patriarchal bead of a family. By an 
extention and imitation of this name Patriarch is 
given as a title, to the bishops of the first chnrch* 
es of the East, as Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusa* 
lem, and Constantinople; also to the first fcmnd* 
ers of certain religious orders, as Bt. Basil, St. 
Ben net, St. Austin, Ac. For the Patriarchs of 
the Jews in later times, see Jews* 

After the destruction of tbe temple qf Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, and tbe dispersion of the 
Jews, that unfortunate nation was without a 
king, without a temple, withont sacrifices, with- 
out altar, without priests, without epbod, with- 
out any solemn exercise of national religion. For 
tbe services still kept up in their synagogues, 
were but shadows of a part of wbAt bad been. 
They offered neither offering nor sncrMIce; there 
was no altar of incense, nor of sbewAireud, nor 
of bumt-offhrings, nor the candlestick. The 
tribes and great families tbemselvee were invol- 
ved in tbe utihost dhofder and ennfositm ; And 
even the sncefdotal families werSswncnIhonded 
with the rest, that they totdd no huger bn dis- 
tingfiished^ 

Y^et ttotwiftlittfidhiff fbil^ dimM, m well 

^hosq 
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tkoae Jewt who eontiiHied in Palestine, at thoM 
who iuhabit#d boyood the Euphrates, aiidea* 
▼oured to preeenFo aoiiMi form of government 
amon^ theinaelves, eopecially as to what related 
to tbeir eccleauMtkal polity. Those of Judcea 
chose a head, to whom they gave the name of 
Patriarch : while those b^oiid the Euphrates 
g^ve tbeir chief the title of Prince of the Capti* 
viiv. The first governed the Jews that dwelt in 
Juaea, Syria, Egypt, Italy, and the provinces of 
the Roman empire. The second exercised ju- 
risdiction over those who inhabited Babylonia, 
Ohald sea, Assyria, and Persia. Vide Captivity. 

If the Jews may be believed, the establish- 
ment of Patriarchs was before the destruction 
of the temple, a hundred years. For they reck- 
on that Hillel surnamed the Babylonian, be- 
cause he came out of that country, on his arrival 
at Jerusaleoi, was consulted about the celebra- 
tion of the feast of the passover, which in that 
year fell on a Saturday ; that they were so well 
pleased with his answer, that they made him 
Patriarch of the nation, and they say, that bis 
posterity succeeded him down to the fifth centu- 
ry of the Christian church, in which the Patri~ 
archs of Judma were abolished. 

But what gfives reason to doubt of this sup- 
posed antiquity of the Patriarchs of Judma is, 
that neither Scripture, nor Philo, nor Josephus 
mention it; ana that neither the Asmonean 
princes, nor Herod the Great, or bis successors, 
nor the high-priests, who were at Jerusalem, 
would have suffered them in Palestine, with that 
plenitude of power which the Rabbins invest 
them with. The contradictions and differences 
among the Jewish authors, who have given us 
a succession of tliese pretended Patriarchs 
that preceded the destruction of the temple, is a 
farther proof of their being supposititious. These 
Patriarchs are only known among the Rabbins 
that are posterior to the Talmudists, and conse- 
quently, too modern to give any authority to a 
thing of this nature. 

List q/* the Patriarchs of Palbstirb, as given 
hy the Rabbins. 

1. Hillel, the Babylonian* 

2. Simeon, Son of UilleL 

3. Gamaliel, Son of Simeon, 

4« Simeon 1L Son of Gamaliel, 

6. Gamaliel II. Son of Simeon, 

6. Simeon IIL Son of Simeon Ii« 

7. Judah, Son of Simeon III. 

8. Gamaliel IIL Son of Judah, 

9. Judah II. Son of Gamaliel 111. 

10. Hillel 11. Son of Judah. 

11. Judah III. Son of JETtV/e/ IL 
> 12. Hillel HL Son of Judah. 

1& Gamaliel IV. Sou of Billel. 


David Ganz in bis Chvonoiogy, intitulod 
Tsemaeh David ; (i. e. the offaprtiig of I^vid) 
reckons them thus : 

1. Hillel, flto Babylonian. 

2. Rabban Simeon, his Son. 

8. R.Gamaliel Ribhona. 

A R. Simeon, Son of Gamaliel. This is 
probably the same who ought to' be rec- 
koned as the first patriarchy who was 
cstHhlishsd under the government of 
Adrian. 

5. Rabban Gamaliel, Son of Simeon. 

6. R. Jetruda, the Prince. 

7. Hillel, the Prince; his Son. 

8. Rabban G\malibl tbe elder. 

9. R. Simeon HI. 

10. R. Judah, Masi ; or the Prince. 

PATROBAS, riarpo/^c* paternal, or that 
pursues the steps of his father ; from the Greek 
irarijp, a father, and Saivat, 190 . ... 

PATftOBAS, a disciple mentioned by Sr. 
Paul ; Roin. xvi. 14, he was at Rome A. V. 5K. 
No particulars of his life are come to our know- 
ledge. The Greeks place his death Nov. 4, or 5, 
and make him bishop of Pozzuolo in Campania, 
in the kingdom of Naples. Origen thinks Patro- 
has lived with Asyncritus^ whom St. Paul salutes 
in the same verse, Origen. in Rom. 

PATROCLUS, UarpoKkoi', glory^ of the fa^ 
ther, or of his country ; from irar^p, a father, 
and aAecuc, glory. Father of Nicanor, 2 Macc. 
viii. 9 . 

PAU, lyD, <l>o'ytoJ, that cries aloud: from 
npD pahah: otherwise, that appears, A city of 
Edom, where d velt king Hadar, Gen. xxxvi.d9. 

PAUL, riauXoCf smally or little ; paulus qua- 
si pusillus, \8hortV\ His Hebrew name waa 
Saul, demanded. Comp. Saul. 

PAUL, originally named Saul ; of tbe tribe 
of Benjamin, native of Tarsus in Cilicia, a pha- 
risee by sect ; first a persecutor of the church, 
afterwards a disciple of Jesus Christ, and apos- 
tle of tbe Gentiles. It is thought he was oorn 
about two years before our Saviour, supposing 
be lived sixty-eight years, as we read Cnrysost. 
tom, vi. Horn, 30. 

Tbe Ebionites, says Epiphanius, Hteres, 30. 
16, related several particulars of the education, 
tbe family, and the conversion of St. Paul ; but 
they do not deserve insertion. He was a Roman 
citizen, Acts xxii. 27, 28, because Augustus had 

f iven tbe fVeedom of Rome to tbe freemen of 
arsus, in consideration of tbeir firm adherence 
to bis interests. His parents sent him 
rtlsalem, where he studied the law at tbeledt 
of Gamaliel, a famous Doctor, Acts xxii. 8. (fe 
made very great progress in his studies, and his 
life was blameleM be^m men ; being very tea- 
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dbeemtioii (»ftheMoMi€ Itw*-— 
Bk lenl pm^fed Jetot Chriit in hb me m- 
liens 1 Tito* >• end when the protomartyr 
Stephen was stoned, iSaa/ was not only consent- 
ing to bis death, but he even stood by, and took 
care of the clothes of those who stoned him, 
Acts rii. 6S, 69* This happened A. D. 83, some 
time after onr Sariour^s death. 

At the time of the ^rseciition against the 
church, after the death of Stephen, Satfl was one 
who shewed the most riolonce in distressing 
believers. Gal. i. 13. Actsxxvi. 11. He enter- 
ed their bouses, and forcibly seized men and 
women, and sent them to prison. Acts viii. 3. 
xxii. 4. In the synagogues he caused those to 
be beaten who believed in Jesus Christ, compel- 
ling them to blaspheme the name of the L<»rd. 
Ha vinjg received credentials from the high-priest 
Gaiaphas, and the elders of the Jews, to the 
chier Jews of Damascus, with power to bring 
with him to Jerusalem all the Christians he 
should 6nd there, he departed, full of threats, 
and breathing out slaughter. But, on the road, 
near Damascus, suddenly about noon, a great 
light from heaven encompassed him and all his 
company. This splendor struck them to the 
ground, and Saul heard a voice saying to him, 
** Sault Saul, why persecutest thou me f ’ Saul 
answered, “ Who art thou, Lord!” the Lord 
replied, ** 1 am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
persecutest $ it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.** Saul in consternation, asked, 
** Lord, what is it that thou ^ouldest have me to 
do f*' Jesus bid him go to Damascus, where be 
should learn his will. 

Saul, DOW, though bis eye-lids were open, yet 
bad no sight; but bis companions led him by 
the hand to Damascus, where he continued three 
days, unable to see, or to take nourishment. On 
the third day, the Lord commanded Ananias, a 
disciple, to 6nd out Saul, to lay his hands on 
him, and to cure his blindness : which be did ; 
then Saul was baptized, and filled with the Ho- 
ly Ghost. He continued some time with the dia- 
ctples at Damascus, preaching in. the ayna. 
guiles, and proving that Jesus was (be Messiah. 

He suba^uently went info Arabia, Gal. i. 17. 
probably, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, 
then under the government of Aretas, king of 
Arabia. After a while, he returned to Damas- 
cus, and preached the gospel. The Jews, una- 
ble to bear the growing progress of the gospel, 
resolved to put Saul to death ; and gained over 
the governor. But be escaped, by being let 
dom alonjgtbe wall in a basket. Acts ix. 24, A. D. 
37, the third year after his arrival at Damascus. 
Ooming t6 Jerusalem to see St. Peter, the disci- 
fdes were fearful ofinteroourse withliim,aot be- 


lieriiighiro tobeareal ceimi^Oal. LIS. But 
BarnidMis having tnlrodneed him to the apostles; 
iSaa/ related to them the idanner of his coUser- 
sien, Ac. From Jerusalem he went to Csesarea 
of Palestine, and to bis own country. Tarsus. 

Here be continued about five or six years," 
from A. D. 37, to 43 ; when Barnsbes being sent 
to Antioch by the apostles, and finding many 
CliristiaiiB there, he went to T^arsus to seek Saul, 
and brought him to Antioch, where they conti- 
nued a whole year. Acts xi. 20, 25, 26. During 
this time there happened a great famine in Ju- 
dea, and the Christiafis of Antioch having made 
collections to assist their brethren at Jerusalem, 
they deputed thither Paul and Barnabas with 
tiller ofiering, A. D. 44*— After discharging 
this commission, they returned to Antioch.-— 
Shortly after, G^ warned them by his prophets 
in this church, that he had appointed them to 
carry his woni into other places. Then the 
church, after fasting and praver, with the pro- 
bers Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, laid tneir 
ands on them, and sent them to preach whither 
the Holy G||ost should conduct them. Proba- 
bly a boue this time, A. D. 44. this apostle being 
enraptured into the third heaven, saw inetfa- 
ble things, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4. 

Saul and Barnabas nent first to Cyprus, 
preaching in the synagogues of the Jews. At 
Jpapbos, A. D. 45, they found a Jewish magi- 
cian called Bar-jewi, with the proconsul Ser- 
gius Paulus. Bar-jesui^i^aW be could to pre- 
judice the proconsul a^inst the Christian faith. 
As a punishment, Saul deprived him of sight 
for a time, and the proconsul seeing this imra- 
cie, became a convert. Many thinx that Saul 
received the name of Pan/, (which St. Luke al- 
ways gives him afterwards) in memory of this 
conversion ol Sergius Paul us : Asterins, HomiL 
8, believes he changed his name at his converr 
sioD, in Damascus. St. Chrysostom, f'i/omtV. 

in Acta, also Theodoret, Theophyl.CEcumen. 
in Rom. i.) at his ordination, and when he re- 
ceived his mission at Antioch. Others say f Aug. 
$erm. 815, cap. 6, Grot. Fromond.) be took the 
name of Paul, which is a Latin name, only 
when he began to preach to Gentiles, and es- 
pecially to the Romans. Lastly, many think 
that be always went by both names, like many 
other Jews ; who had one name in Hebrew, and 
another in Greek, or Latin. But if this^ were 
.so, bow comes it that neither St. Paul himself, 
nor St. Luke, nor any other author, has called 
him Saul after the conversion oLSergivs Pisulusf 

From Cyprus St. Paul and bis cOn^tiY went 
to Perga in Pampliylia, where John Hark, Bar- 
nabas’s cousin, left them, to return to Jerusalem. 
Bfaking no step at Peigm, they cane to Autioch 
2Q2 in 
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In Pwi4lfi» wbnm Mug dmred to npenk m tho 
M|Migogftt6,St. Pmml in n kmg diicouM shewod 
thnt joMit was tlio IfoMinh foretold bv the pro- 
pbots I niid that be roee again the third day. He 
waa deeired to repeat the aame eobject the next 
Sabbath-day, when alfoost all the eitj came to- 
gether to bear. The Jewa seeing this concourse« 
and moved %vith envy, opposed what BuPaui 
aaid. Then said Paul and Barnabas boldly : 

We turn to the Gentiles.” 

The Jews unable to bear this happy progress 
of the gospel, drove away Paul and Barnabas 
from thence, who went to Iconium : preached 
in the synagogue, converted a number both of 
Jews and Gentiles, and God confirmed their 
mission bv many miracles. In the mean time 
4he Jews having incensed the Gentiles against 
Paul and Barnabas, and threatening to stone 
them, they retired to Lystra and Derbe, cities of 
Ly caonia. 

At lustra was a man called JBneas, crippled 
in his mt from his birth. This man the apostle 
bid to rise and stand on his feet. The people 
seeing this miracle, exclaimed, the gods are de- 
scend^ in human shape!” They would haveof- 
fe^ sacrifice to them ; but Paul and Barnabas 
with much difiSoulty restrained them. 

Some Jews of Antioch in Pisidia and of Ico- 
alum, coming to Lystra, animated the people a- 
gainst the spostles ; the rabble stoned Pas/, and 
drew him out of the city, thinking him dead,— < 
But the disciples gathering about him, be rose 
iip, and the next day went for Derbe. Having 
here also preached the gospel, they returned to 
Lystra, to Iconium, and to Antioch of Pisidia ; 
to Pamphylia, and Perga, theiioe they went 
4own to Attalia, and sailed for Antioch in Syria, 
whence they had departed a year before. Ibey 
related to toe churco the great things Gh)d had 
done by their moans. 

St. Luke omits the actions of St. Pati/, from 
A. D. 4A$ to the time of the council at Jerusa- 
lem, A. D. 50. There is great likelihood, that 
during this interval St. FauJ preached from Je- 
rusalem to Illyricuio, as be asserts, Rom. xv. 10, 
20, without making any stay in places where 
others had prOaohea berore him. He says in ge- 
neral, that be had suffered more labours than 
any other apostle, and bad endured more pri- 
sons : was Qtten very near death, soinelimes on 
the water, sometimes among thieves i sometimes 
frotn the Jews, and eowetiines from false bretb-. 
ran sad perverse Christians. He was exposed 
to great hazards, as well in citiee as in desarts.' 
Jia soffiired hunger, thirst, aaksduesa, eold, fast- 
iftgu, .vatefaings, and the fatigues inseparable 
mm long jouraies, undertaken without any 
pis s ftagt of human succour; in this rawy different 


frem the good fortune of some who lirod hy tho 
gmfUaSd who received subsistenos 6pfm %h(m 
to whom ibey preached it. He made it p point 
of honour to preach graiih working with his 
hands# that he might not be chargeable to any ; 
he having learned a trade, (as was usual a^ng 
the Jews) which was, to make tents for soldiers. 

During this course of preaching# he five times 
received from the Jews tnirty-'nine stripes :^was 
twice beuten with rods by the Romans ; thrice 
he suffered sliipwreck, and had passed a night 
and a day in the deep. This is differently inter- 
preted. Some think be was actually a night and 
a day at the bottom of the sea, God having 
there miraculously preserved him, as heretofore 
Jonab. Others, that he was hid for a night and 
a day at the bottom of a well, after his danger 
at Lystra, where he had been stoned. Others, 
that at Cyziciis he was put into a prison called 
Bytkos^ or the Deep ; for this is the term used 
by St. Paul, without adding pea to it, as in the 
Vulgate. But the greater part of the fathers, 
as St. Chrysostom, Tlieodoret, CEciimenius, Ain> 
brosiaster, Thomas, and several moderns, ex- 
plain it by saying, that after a shipwreck, St. 
Paul was a clay and a night in the sea, strug- 
gling against the waves ; and this seems the 
roost reasonable opinion. The word Bytho$, 
when put by itself, is commonly taken for the 
bottom of the sea, or for the open sea. St. Paul 
bad suffered all this before A. D« 58# when be 
wrote his second Epistle to the Coriutbiahs, 2 
Cor. xi. 25. 

St. Paul and St. Barnabas were at Antioch, 
when some persons coming from Judma, pre- 
sumed to teach, that it was requisite to salvation 
to use circumcision, and other legal ceremo- 
nies. (Epiphanius and Philaster say, this teach- 
er was Cerinthus.) Paul and Barnabas with- 
stood these new cJoctors, and it was agreed to 
send a deputation to Jerusalem# about this ques- 
tion. Paul and Barnabas were deputed, and at 
Jerusalem they reported to the apostles the sub- 
ject of their mission. Some of the Pharisees who 
had embraced the faith# asserted# that the con- 
verted Gentiles ought to receive circumcision, 
and the law. But after consultation, it was de- 
creed, that the Gentiles should only avoid idol- 
atry, fornication# and eating of tniiigs stran- 
gled, and blood. 

Being returned to Antiooh# the deputies as- 
sembled the faithful, read the decree# and com- 
forted them, A. D. 51. Some time after, ^ 
Peter also coming to Antioch, Jived with 
the converted GenSles# without scmple ; hut, 
certain brethreu coming thitber firem Jerusaleim 
he separated Utnoelf from Ike Gentiles. St. 
Paui publicly eeosuiW bun for tbi^ conduct, 

which 
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jAMi wilted mm bltmetblt, tad wiprM liata 
beaa af aery deiuwroiie eaaeeqiienee, Gelet. ii. 
ll— 16 . 

8n Pamlt ia tlwi jenrtiey to lentMlem, deder- 
ed tbedoctiiae lie preached aoMMig the Genttlee; 
and diacoarted of aome pointa of it in private, 
io the praaeace of fiamabaa and Tkua. with Pe- 
tor. Jamea. and John, who could And nothini^ a- 
miaa in if* They aaw with joy the ip^ce that 
Qod had wiFen him ; and hia appointoient aa 
apoatle of the Gentilea. 

' After Pmui and Bamabaa had continued aome 
time at Antioch, Pott/ proposed to Barnabas to 
Titit the citiea where they had planted the goa- 
pel. Bamabaa conaented ; but wished to take 
John Mark with them. This was opposed by 
8t. Pott/, and caused a separation between them. 
Barnabas and John Mark went tog'ether to Cy- 

g rus ; and St. Paml taking Silas, they crossed 
yrta and Cilicia, and came to Derbe,and after- 
wards to Lystra: Here they found a disciple 
called Timothy, son of a Jewish mother, but of 
a Gentile father, whom St. Paul circumcised, 
and took with him; that he might not offend the 
Jews. They went over the provinces of Lycao- 
nia, Phrygia, and Galatia, to Mysia, and coining 
to Troas, St. Paul had here a vision in the night, 
of a man habited like a Macedonian, who en- 
treated bifu to pass over into Macedonia. 

Embarking therefore at Troas, they sailed to 
Nea^lis, a city of Macedonia, near the frontiers 
of Thrace, and came to Philippi, where they 
found some religious women, among whom was 
Lydia. Aaother day they happened to meet 
with a maid-servant, who was possessed with a 
spirit of Python ; Paul commanded this spirit in 
the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her ; on 
which It immediately left her. But her masters, 
who made great profft by her enthusiastic pow- 
ers, accuse Paul and Silas before the magis- 
trates, [military offfcers.j who ordered them to 
be whipped with rods, and sent to prison. 

Towards midnight, as Paul ana Silas were 
singing hymns to God, there was a great earth- 
quake, the foundations of the prison were slia- 
Ken, all the doors ffew open, and the fetters of 
the prisoners burst. The gaoler awoke, and 
seeing all this, drew his sword with intention to 
kill himself: but Paul cried out to him to do 
himself no mischief, for they were all safe.'* The 
culler theu brought out Paul and Silas, asking 
Biem wbat he must do to be saveil f Paul aod 
Silas instruotiog him aod bis family, baptized 
them. In the morning the magistrates sent or- 
deis to release bis prisoners ; but Paul refused, 
S*ytog, aApr tbey bave publicly whipped us, 
bmg Roman cHisens. they shall come them* 
ealvnn tmd Atocfa us ont ; wnicb, the negistratos 


heariM they were Roman ettiaens, did. Penl 
aod Silas went first to Lydia, and comforted the 
brethren [Luke, Timothy, Rr.] at her house t 
then they departed frotniRiilippi. 

Putting ttirough Amphipults and Apollo- 
nia, tbey came to Theasalonica ; where Paul 
according to bis custom, preached in the 
synagogue, three sabbafh-days. Several be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ, but the greater part of 
the Jews raised a tumult in the city. The night 
following, the brethren coiiductecf Pouf and Si- 
las towards Berea, where a great number were 
converted. , 

The Jews of Theasalonica being informed that 
Paul and Silas were at Berea, c line thither and 
animated the mob against them; so that St^ 
Paul was forced to withdraw ; and went to 
Athens. 

Disputing with tlie Athenian philosophers, 
they brought Psw/befiire the Areopagus, where 
he made his defence ; meaning to instruct them 
respecting the ** Unknown God." A few em- 
braced toe faith at Athens. Vide Altar ; 
Athens. % 

Timothy came from Berea to Athens, accord- 
ing to the request of St. Puv/, and informed 
him of the persecution which afliicted the Chris- 
tians of Thessaloiiiea : which obliged the apos- 
tle to reiiirn him to Mnredoiiia, that he might 
comfort them. After this, St. Paul went to Co- 
rinth, where he lodged with one Aquila, a Jew, 
a tent-maker ; end with him St. Paul worked, 
being of the same trade. Here he made several 
converts, and baptized Stephan us and his fami- 
ly, with Crispusand Gaius, 1 Cor. i. 14, 16, 17. 
xvi, 15. Silas and Timothy came to Corinth, 
Acts xviii. 5. 1 Thess. iii. 6, 0. A. D. 52, and 
brought him great comfort, by acquainting him 
with the good state of the faithful of Thessaloui- 
ca. Shortly after, he wrote his first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. A. D. 52. 

The second Epistle to the Thessalonians, was 
written not long after the first. St. Paul en- 
couraged by the presence of Silas and Timothy, 
prosecuted the work of his ministry with new 
ardour : but the Jews opposing him, with blas- 
phemous and opprobiouH words, he shook his 
clothes at them, and said, Your blood be upon 
your own head. From henceforth 1 go to the 
Gentiles." He then quitted the house of Aquila, 
and went to lodge witn one Titus Justus, origi- 
nally a Gentile, but one that feared God* In 
the mean time, the Lord encouraged him by a 
vision, and told him, that he had much people ia 
Corinth. He continued here eight mootlis. 

Gallio, procoiisnl of Acbaia Itotng atCerintli, 
the Jews of Corinth brought Paml to bk tribu- 
•al : but Gallio would not meddle with dispttteii 

foreign 
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f&reign from hit office. Paul at last tailed ffir 
Jerutalem, to be pretent at the Feaet of Pente- 
eotf. Before be went on tii ip-board be cut off 
hit hair at Cenchrea, a port or Corinlh ; becaute 
he bad completed a vow of Nazariteship. He 
arrived at Epliesut with Aqutia and Priscilla, 
whence he went to Cssarea of Palestine, and to 
Jerusalem. Having performed his devotion^, 
he came to Antioch, and made a nrogrett 
through the churches of Galatia and Phrygia. 
He returned to Ephesus, where he abode three 
years ; from A. D. 64 to 57. Acts xix. 

St. Paul found at Ephesus some disciples 
who bad been initiated into the baptism of John 
the Baptist. St. Paul instructed them, baptized 
them with the baptism of Jesus Christ, and lay- 
ing his iiands on them, they received the Holy 
Ghost, &c. He taught daily in the school of one 
Tyratinus: he did not omit by day or night to 
visit private houses, to confirm believers, and to 
convince unbelievers ; working with his hands, 
that he might not be burtheiisoine. He did there 
several miracles ; he also suffered much there, 
and informs us, that after the manner of men 
he fought with beasts at Ephesus, t. e, he was 
exposed to wild beasts in the amphitheatre; so 
that it was expected he would have been de- 
voured liy them, had not God miraculously deli- 
vered him. £Or, he maintained a conflict against 
men ns savage as beasts.J 

Some are of pinion, that this fight alluded 
to wa» that of Demetrius the silversmith, and 
his companions ; but this opinion cannot be 
supported, since bis first Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, wherein this fight is mentioned, was writ- 
ten before that sedition. Jeroin by these 

beasts understands the demons, who raised up 
an infinite number of enemies against St. Paul, 
But the most natural sense of the text is, that 
he was exposed to beasts at Ephesus, and was 
delivered from them by miracle. This is the 
opinion of St. Chrysostom, ofTheodoret,of Am- 
brosiaster, of St. Cyprian, Pp, 6- of St. Hilary, 
in Auxent,p, 121. and of most modern commen- 
tators. Nicephorus, Mist. Eccles, lib. ii. cap, 
25, quotes the apocryphal book of tbe Travels of 
8t. Paul, which implies, that Jerom, governor of 
Ephesus, coudemned the apostle to be exposed 
to wild beasts. Being in prison, he was visited 
in the night by two women, called Tabula and 
Artemilia, who required baptism of him. He 
freed himself from liis bonds, went out of prison 
as far as the sea shore, where be baptized them; 
then returned to prison, and put on bis fetters 
again, without any one perceiving it. When he 
was exposed in the theatre, they let loose a lion 
at liim, which went to him and lay down at bis 
feet, Us did several other beasts. At tbe same 


lime there fell aocb a violent fto mi of half, that 
many present were killed by it, aod Jerom biai<* 
seif was converted, and received baptiani. Tbe 
ancients have often spoken of aa apocryphal 
bodk of the Traveb of St. Poa/; bat we c an not 
rely on it. 

!During bis abode at Ephesus, be wrote lita 
Epistle to tbe Galatians, about A. D. 56. Ha 
wrote it all with his own hand, whereas his cue- 
tom was to use an amanuensis in writing. 
Gal.vi. 11. 

After this, St. Paul purposed, in obedience to 
the Holy Ghost, to pass through Macedonia, 
Achaia, and to visit Jerusalem, saying, be most 
also see Rome. Having sent Timothy and Eras- 
tus into Macedonia, he tarried some time in 
Asia. During this time he received intelligence 
of troubles in the church of Corinth, of divisions 
among them, and abuses. On this he wrote his 
first Epistle, in which be reproves the Corinth- 
ians, and teaches them excellent lessons for re- 
forming their manners. This letter was written 
at Ephesus, and sent by Stephanas, Foitunatus, 
and Achaicus. 

Before St. Paul left Ephesus, the Christians 
were disturbed by a sedition raised by Deme- 
trius, a silversmith, whose chief trade consisted 
in making little models of the temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus. Demetrius tampered with tbe 
other workmen and silversmiths : tbe spirit of 
mutiny spread among the people, and presently 
tbe whole city was in an uproar. They hurried 
to the theatre Gaius and Aristarchus, Macedoni- 
ans who had accompanied St. PauL The apostle 
would have presented himself among them: but 
Ills friends dissuaded him. The town-clerk with 
much address appeased the tumult, and St. 
Paul takingjeave of tbe disciples, departed. 

He took Timothy with him into Macedonia ; 
Titus came thither to him, and acquainted him 
with the good effects of bis letter among the 
Corinthians : this engaged him to write a se- 
cond letter to tbe Corinthians, which was sent 
by Titus, to whom be joined a brother, whom 
the churches had associated with him, to coileol 
the alms of the faithful. Some think this bro- 
ther was Silas, others Barnabas, and others St. 
Luke. 

St. Paul having passed through Macedonia, 
came ihto Achaia, visited tbe faithful of Corinth, 
and having received their alms, as be was on 
the point of returning into Macedonia, he wrote 
bis epist^e to tbe Romans. St. Paul had not 
yet been at Rome, but he promises to come Id 
see tbemjl^ sidntes many of the faithful of that 
church. , We letter was dictated by St. Pmu^ 
and writian by Tertius. It is tbong^t it was 
carried by Pfaebet deaconess of the church of 

Cenchrea; 
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Geneva ; whom St Pmml recommends to the 

At last bo came into Macedonia, intending 
to he at Jemsalem at the Pentecost. He staid 
some time at Philippi, where he oelebraterl the 
passorer. From hence he embarked, and came 
to Troas, where he continued a week. On the 
hrat day of the week, the disciples being assem- 
bled to break bread, St. Paul being to depart 
the day following, discoursed to them till "mid- 
night* During Uiis time a young man called 
Eutychus, happening to sit in a window, over- 
come by sleep, fell down from three stories 
high, and was killed by the fall. St Paul came 
down to him, embraced him and restored him 
to life. He went on foot as far as Amsos, (other- 
wise, Apollcma) and embarked at Mityleiie : — 
whence he came to Miletus, whither the 
bishops, Stc. of the church of Ephesus came to 
see him. * 

After having exhorted them, and prayed with 
them, he went on board, and arrived safe at 
Tyre. At Csesarea they found Philip the evan- 

f elist, one of the seven deacons. While St 
^aul was here, the prophet Agabus arrived 
from Judaea ; and having taken St PauVi 
girdle, he bound his own hands and feet with it, 
saying. Thus shall the Jews of Jerusalem bind 
the man who owns this girdle, and shall deliver 
him up to the Gentiles. See Agabus. 

At Jerusalem the brethren received St. Paul 
with joy ; and the day following he went to see 
St. James, at whose bouse he gave an account 
of what God had done among the Gentiles by 
bis miaiatrf, St James infonaed him, that the 
converted Jews were strangely prejudiced 
against him ; and advised him to |oin himself to 
four men in Jerusalem, who had a vow of 
Nazarite$hip ; to contribute to the charges of 
their purification, and purify yourself also, that 
you may offer with them the onferings and sacri- 
fices ordained in such cases. See Nazaritb. 

Sr. Paul followed this advice, and the next 
day went into the temple, and declared to the 
prieats, that in seven nays these four Nazarites 
would complete their vow, and that he would 
contribute his share of their charges. But, to- 
wards the end of these seven days, the Jews of 
Asia observing him in the temple, inflamed the 
people against him, seized him, shot the gates 
of ttie temple, and would have killed him, had 
aot Lysias, the tribune of the Roman garrison 
4here, run and rescued him. St. Paul being on 
the steps leading to the fort, desired permission 
to speak to the people; the tribune allowed 
him, and St. Paul related the manner of bis 
conversKHi, and his mission frotn God to preach 
to the tTcaeilsi.*’— Ai his meutioping the Gsn- 


tfles, the Jews cried out; ** Away with this wick- 
ed fellf»w out of the worbl, for he is not worthy 
to liver 

The tribune brought him into the castle, and 
ordered that he should be put to the question by 
whipping : but being bound, he asked the tri- 
bune ; Is it lawful for you to whip a Roman ci- 
tizen before you hear him f The tribune under- 
standing this, caused him to be unbound, and 
assembling the priests and the chiefs of the 
Jews, he brought Paul before them, that be 
might know the occasion of this tumult. Pamii 
said ** Brethren, 1 have lived in all good con-] 
science before God until this day.” At which 
wonts, Ananias son of Nehedeus, the chief-priest, 
ordered to smite him in the face. St. Paul re- 
plied, ** G(»d shall smite thee, thou whited wall: 
tor sittest thou to judge me after the law, and| 
forgetting the duty if a judge, coimuHtideui mei 
to be smitten contrary to ihe law V* Those pre-* 
sent said to him, ** Kevilest thou Goil's high-| 
priest?” Sr. Paul excused himself by saying, 
thill he dill not know he was the high-priest. — 
Then, perceiving that part of the asseinmy were 
SadduceeK^ and part Phariiteet, be cried out,— 
“ Brethren, 1 am a Pharisee, the son of a Pha- 
risee ; fur the hope and resurrection of the dead 
I am now called in question.” 

The assembly being divided in opinion, and 
the clamour increasing, the tribune with bis 
soldiers brought him out of the assembly into 
the castle. The following night the Lord np^- 
peared to Paul, to encournge him. The next 
day more than forty Jews engaged themselves 
by oath, not to eat or drink till they bad kill- 
ed Paul, But St. Paul being informed of this 
conspiracy by his sister’s son, acquainted the 
tribune with it, who gave orders that the night 
following he should be sent to Coesarea, to Fe- 
lix the governor. 

Five days afterwards, Ananias the high- 
priest, with a deputation of the council, came to 
Caesarea, bringing with them Tertullus, an ad- 
vocate, to plead against Paul ; who easily refu- 
ted all their calumnies: and Felix having beard 
these discourses, put off the cause. Some dayi 
afterwards Felix and his wife Drusilla, who was 
a Jewess, being at Ceesarea, they desired to hear 
Paul : and the apostle spoke of justice, chai'ii^, 
and of the last judgment, so earnestly, that Fe- 
lix was terrifled, cut short bis discourse, and re- 
ferred him to a leisure time. In hopes that St. 
Paul would purchase his liberty, be used him 
well : and nad frequent conversations with 
him. 

Two years thus passing away, Felix transfer- 
red the governlneDt to Portius Featos; and 
being wilRog to oblige the Jews, be left Paul 

in 
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ia priBOD. Fe«tus, into hit province* 

after three days went up to Jerusalem, whither 
the chief priests desired him to send for Pan/* 
they having plotted to destroy him by the way : 
but Festos told them they might come to him |it 
CsBsarea* Here the Jews accused the prisoner 
of several crimes* but he so well defended him- 
self, that Festus could find nothing that deserved 
punishment. He proposed to him to ao to Jeru- 
salem* and be tried there ; but Par// answered, 
that he was now at the emperor*s tribunal, where 
he ought to be tried; and he appealed to 
Caesar. 

. Some days after* king ^grippa with his queen 
Berenice* coming to C&sarea, to salute Festus, 
the governor mentioned PauVs case* observing 
that lie did not know what he was guilty of; nor 
how be should represent bis affair to the emperor. 
Agrippa desiring to hear him, Festus sent for 
him publicly, on the morrow, and Paul related 
to Agrippa the manner of his conversion ; he 
spoke toliiiii of J chilis Christ, of his character, 
mnd his resurrection. While be was enlarging on 
these things, Festus cried out, Pat//, you are 
beside yourself, overmuch learning distracts 
;you 1** He replied* 1 am not distracted* most no- 
ble Festus, but speak the words of sober truth* 
King Agrippa told Pan/* you have almost per- 
suaded me to become a Christian. 1 would to 
' God, says Paul, that you and all* were, not only 
^ almost* but altogether, such as 1 am : except 
these bonds. 

As it was resolved to send Paul into Italy, he 
was taken on board a ship of Adramyttium, for 
Myra in Lycia, where, having found a ship 
bound for Italy, they sailed. But the season 
being tar advanced, (for it was at least, the lat- 
ter end of September) and the wind proving 
contrary, they arrived with difficulty enough at 
the Fair-havens, in Crete. St. Paul advised 
them to winter here ; but others preferred Phe- 
nice, another harbour of the same island. As 
they were going thither* the wind drove them 
towards a little island called Clauda ; the ma- 
riners fearing to strike upon some sand bank* 
they lowered their mast* and lay at the mercy 
of the waves They afterwards threw over- 
board the tackling of the ship. Neither the sun 
or stars appeared fur fourteen days. In this 
extreme danger an angel assured St. Paul, that 
God had given bim the lives of all who were in 
the ship with bhn* being two hundred and se- 
veaty-six persons. Go we fourteenth night the 
seamen thought by their sounding they ap- 
proached land. They were attenmting to save 
themselves in the boat ; but St* Paul told the 
eenturioo and the soldiers, that except the sad- 


oni continued in the ship, the lives of ihu pil'* 
sengers could not be saved. 

About day-break St. Paul persiaded diem to 
take nourishment* assuring them that not a hair 
of their heads should perish : and after bis exam* 
pie they took food. The soldiers fearing lest 
any of the prisoners should escape by swimming* 
were for putting them all to the sword : But the 
centurion would not suffer that, being willing 
to save Pan/;, and all of them came safe to 
shore. The island was called Malta* and the 
inhabitants received them with great humanity. 
Arts xxviii. 

Being all very wet and cold* a great fire wae 
lighted to dry them ; and Paul having gather- 
ed a handful of sticks, and put them on Uiefire^ 
a viper sprung out of the fire* and seized his 
hand. Tlie people said* this man is surely a 
murderer, and divine vengeance doubtless pur- 
sues him. But Paul shaking off* the ^iper into the 
fire* received no injury from it. The people 
seeing this, changed their opinion, and took 
him (or a God. He cured the father of Publius* 
the chief man of the island, of a fever and 
bloody-flux. After which, all their sick were 
healed. See Malta or Melita. 

At the end of three months they embarked 
again* and arrived at Puteoli. Here Sr. Paul 
found some Christians* who detained bim seven 
days : then he set out for Rome. The Roman 
Christians having been informed of PauV$ ap- 
proach, came to meet bim as far as Appii- Forum* 
and the Three-Taverns. At Rome ne was al- 
lowed to dwell where he pleased* having a sol- 
dier to guard him, joined to him with a chain.-*- 
Three days after his arrival* St. Paul desired to 
see the chief of the Jews. A day was appointed* 
and St. Paul explained to them the kingdom of 
God* endeavouring to convince them from Moses 
and the prophets* that Jesus was the Messiah. 
Some believed, and others disbelieved. 

Paul dwelt two whole years at Rome* in a 
hired lodging, where he received all that came 
to bim, preaching the kingdom of God* and the 
religion of Jesus Christ, without interruption.— 
His captivity contributed to the advancement 
of religion* and be converted several persons 
even of the emperor’s court. Philip, i. 12* 14# 
18. iv. 22. It has been said, that be had a cof^ 
respondence by letters with Seneca, tlie philo- 
sopher* but the letters now extant are rejected 
by every Jbody* as utterly unworthy either of the 
writers ; and manifest impostarea. 

The (Kristians of Plitlif^^i in Macedonia, aent 
Rpaphroditus* with money and other as sis l aaoe, 
in taeir name, Phil. ii. 2d. iv. I8. Thia gaad 
man fefr sick at Rsma. Wboii he ret uvaed to 

Macedanla^ 
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Maetdoaki llw Ma rtto wnt by hbn a Irttar to 
^ PiuKpiNlA in w^icb lie fheiikt them iSw 
fMr veamAle ff fief, 

of Pbilemae, «t CoIomib in 
rprygik, liovHtt run mmmy fi^om liis miuiter, 
oeine^9oiiie» mod out $f« Potr/, end was very 
•erviceable to bim ; being convened/ the epoe* 
t|» aepl fino back* to bis master with a letter, 
Oboot A* B. 6S. ^ Oafiamus and Philemon. 
1^ alao aant by bjin a letter to the believers, in 
tba city ^Cokiaeie. St. Paui had not preach^ 
io tbalci^, and was not personally acquainted 
with the laithryl there ; but be had l^n inform- 
od by Epapbraa, who was then a prisoner at 
Borne with him, in what manner they had re- 
ceived the word. 

It is not known by what means St. Paw/ was 
delivered from prison j there is great probabili- 
that the Jews durst not (ircisecute bim be- 
fore the emperor. It is certain, that he was set 
at liberty A. D. 63. He was still in this city, or 
at least, in Italy, when he wrote his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, A. D. 63. 

Very many difficulties have been started on 
the writer ot this Epistle. It has been attributed 
Co Clement, lo Luke, to Mark, to Barnabas, to 
Apollos,to another Paul, but general conviction 
aacribea it lo Paw/ the apostle of the Gentiles. — 
In what language it was written, has been ques- 
tioned, whether Greek or Hebrew. Some have 
' thought that it was first written in Hebrew by 
St, Pau/f and then translated into Greek by 
Clement, or some other. Oihers, that the ori- 

S linal of the Epistle a as the Syriac, still extant. 

t is pretty well admitted, that it was written be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem ; but the time 
wheu, and the place where, are not agreed on. 
He speaks of tbe brethren of Italy, chap. xiii. 
24, but it is unknown whether it was composed 
at Rome, while St. Pam/ was in bonds, or alter 
he was at liberty, in some other city of Italy.— 
Lastly, there has been a long dispute about the 
wuheolictty of this Epistle. The Arians main- 
tained it was net St. Pawfs ; the Marcionites 
pretended it was corrupted ; tbe Greeks have 
long reoetved it as canonical ; but the Latins he- 
sitated for several ages. 

St. Pawl being out of prison, went over Italy, 
sad according to some or tbe Aitbers, passed iu- 
lo Spain : he also went into Judma ; to Epfae- 
nna, where he left Timetl^ : to Crete, where he 
pceaehed, and luted Titua. Probably, be alao 
nailed the Pbilippians« according to hia promiset 
PInLsU. 24 k ^ 26. And it is believed, that 
froai H iOBd en iahe wrote hia fiiet Epietle to IV 
mthy» about A. B. 64. 

it Crate; 

latW^Wilatter hadeaNreafainicoooHie to him at 
Vol.1L Pabt XXLEdU. IV. 
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Nicopofia« A* D. §4 The year fiflowing he went 
into Aeim and atTroaa he lefi acloak ap4 
hooka, with Carpus hia host. Thence he tjaited 
Timothy, at Ephiwustand a| Miletum, he left Tro- 
phimus sick, 2 Tim* IT. 2A iaady, be wen^ e- 
mn to Rome* where the Atkera DeUeve» that 
God had revealed to him be should aufifer map> 
tyrdom. He arrived here A, D* 65. 

St. Chrysostom says, it was reported that St. 
Paw/ going to see a ctip*bearer and n concohhte 
of Nero, he made a convert of the coliciibine.--^ 
This so provoked Nero, who was ?ery fond of 
her, that be put Si. Ptm/ in prison. The apoa- 
tie tells us, in 2 Tun. iv. 16, ibat et hia first ap- 
esraiice he whs fortiiken by all. In bit prison 
e was much assisted by Oncsiphorus, wtm found 
him after much enquiry. In this prison ke 
wrote his second Epistle to Timothy, which Sf. 
Chrysostom, 2 Tim. Mom. 9. regards as the spot- 
tie’s Inst Testament. This Epistle, is perhaps 
the most sublime and most difficult of all those 
written by St. Paw/. 

This great apostle at last consummated bisft 
martyrdom, June 29, A. D. 66. He was be-l 
headed at a place called /Ae Sahian Tfutcri.— I 
Some have said, that hts head spouted out milk ^ 
instead of blood, and that this miracle converted 
the executioner and two others ; but this has no i 
sanction from antiquity. He was buried on the) 
Ostian way ; a magnificent church was afier- f 
wards built over his tomb, and ia still in being. 

Besides the fourteen Epistles of St. Pom/, 
which we have mentioned id tbe course of bis 
history, Clemens Alexandrinus, /ib. vi. quotes 
several of bis discourses, which are not now ex- 
tant. We have seen that it was supposed he 
had corresponded with Seneca. There is also 
extant a spurious Epistle of Paw/ to the Laodi^ 
ceans. It lifis been pretended also, that he 
wrote a third Epistle to tbe Tbessaloniansi a 
third to tbe Corinthians, and a second to the 
Ephesians. There are ascribed to him an Apoca- 
lypse and a Gospel, which were condemned by 
pope Gelaaius. The Simoneans composed a 
book, called, TAa Prtac/iing ^ St. Paw/ ; and 
a priest of Asia composed the Trave/s St. 
Paw /9 ond St. T/tec/a. But, being convicted of 
this imposture, he was deprived of bis prieal- 
hood, by the apostle John. TertuU de Bap* 
timo, cap. 17. Hieronym. de Ftris U/uetr. 
m Paw/o. 

£PAV1L10K. This word usually givea np 
the idea of an edifice, agiall hut handaoiMni 
It k therefore unhappily used in 1 Kings xx* 
12t 16. ** Benbadad, kc. wan drtukj^ lU pq* 
viHfme the mtUliag hoodg of the 
oin^ more likely to he the pfoper dpi^ption w 
tboae plaofa of inteinpeniiice. Thut Renhaded 
2 R muat 
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IHiitt har€ bc^ii a miin . of an unworthy spirit : 
a bragga<)ocio, asnp|>ears by liis iiiconsiaerate 
orders ; a drunkard, as appears from his liiKtory; 
aad a coward, as app^^ars from liis hiding place. 
Comp. Fragments, No. XXV.] 

PEACE, pax. This word is used in Scrip- 
ture in dilfereiit senses. Gerienilly, for quiet and 
Cranquilli.y, public or privute ; but often, for 
prosperity and liappineKs of life. To j5ro in peace, 
to die in peace, God trive you peace. Peace 
he within this house, Fr*iy for tlie peace of Je- 
rusalem, i. e. wish if all sorts of h'ippi/iess and 
prosperity. Is it peace? /. e. Is alt well ? The 
just in the other life are in peace ; They enjoy a 
perfect tranquillity, while waiting for their hap- 
py change. St. Paul in the titles of his Epistles 
generally wishes grace and peace to the faithful, 
to whom he writes. Jesus Christ recommends 
to bis disciples, to have peace with nil men, and 
with each other. God promises his people to 
water them as with a river of peace, Isaiah Ixvi. 
12. and to make with them a covenant of 
peace, Ezek. xxxiv. 2*>- These expressions 
are very intelligible. 

PEACOCK, Pawo,C3 0n, Tuchiim, 1 Kings 
a. 22. Interpreters are pretty well agreed 
about the signification of this word. The Sep- 
tuagint have not expressed it in their transla- 
tion. Some understand by Tuchiim, apes or 
monkeys. The fleet of Solomon that went to 
Opbir brought a great number of peacocks, 
whether from Opliir itself, or from any other 
place on their return is uncertain. 

The peacock is a tame bird well known 
among us ; distinguished by the beauty of its 
plumage. It has a very long tail, diversifled 
with several colours, and adorned with marks 
at equal distances, in the form of eyes. It has a 
little tuft or crown on its head. Its wings are 
mixed with azure and gold colour. Its cry is 
▼ery harsh and disagreeable. It is said to have 
the head of a serpent, the train of an angel, and 
the voice of a devil. Its feet are ugly. It fre- 
quently makes a turn, especially in spring, to 
admire its tail, the splendor of which is increas- 
ed by the light, which does not only set oflT its 
colours, but also multiplies them. It is said the 
flesh of the peacock is not apt to corrupt. 

PEARL. The Arabians, Persians, and Turks 
use the word Merovarid to signify pearls. The 
word Margarites, or Margarita, used by the 
Greeks and Latins, seems to be derived from 
thence. The finest pear/s are fished up in the 
Persian gulpli, and on the coast of Bahrein, so 
called from the city of that name, oh the bor* 
dera of Arabia. Idumeea and Palestine bking 
Mt far from this sea, it is not to be Pondered 
al that pearli were well known to Job, aod the 


Hebrews. They are also found Itf btbei* plttues i 
and many are now brought frfUi Amkriffll. 
They are somefitnes found in common oykteVi* 
Paarts, that have been long wofUjlfUiii ylfltdw, 
and moulder away. It is an aneieitt errors tbit 
pearls are formed of the dew, and that th^ Ufhe 
Soft in the sea. 

As to passages of Scripture, wherein ptttrli 
are spoken of. Job says, xxviii. 18. “ No aien- 
tioii sliall tie made of coral, or of peurlb, for 
the price of wisdom is above rubies." fFEHlKlM.] 
Solomon has nothing finer or more preciboa 
than pearls, by which to extol the value of wis- 
dom, Prov. ill. 15. viii. 11. xx. 15. He usN 
the simile of pearls three times, to express hie 
esteem for wisdom ; and says, Prov. xxxi. 10. 
that a good woman comes from as far, and is 
as hard to find, and of as great value, as peUr/s. 
Jereniiali, speaking of the Nazarites of Jeriise- 
lem, says, that they were more ruddy than 
marls, Lam. iv. 7. CZ)‘5»SDIp tDlcy HTTM. [The 
English translation has rubie8,'\ Pearls are not 
coiiiiiionly ruddy; but we have observed, that 
Oriental pearls incline to carnation ; which is 
exactly what the prophet intended, by com* 
mending the vertnilioii complexion, and clear, 
healthy faces of the Nazarites. 

Jesus Christ forbidsUiis apostles to cast their 
pearls before swine, Matth. vii. 6. t. e. Expose 
not the sacred truths and mysteries of religion 
to the raillery of prophane libertines and har- 
dened atheists. The author of Ecclesiasticus 
means the same thing, when be advises os not 
to speak when we find the persons we speak to 
are not disposed to hear, Ecdus. xxxii. 6. The 
Hebrews call pearls Peninim, the Greeks Mar- 
gariia, the Latins Unio, Margarita, or Ferula, 
Peninim is lueiitioned Job xxviii. 18. Prov, iii. 
15. viii. 2. XX. 15. xxxi. 10. Lament, rv. 7. 
where the Seventy and the Vulgate translate it 
by. precious stones, or things hid, or ivory. [Our 
English version always translates H by r%6iei,J 
But certainly Peninim signifies pelarls; and the 
word Pinna, which stands for the shell-fish that 
produces them, is probably derived from Peni- 
nim. Pearls are marine productions, found in 
the shells of fishes ; precious stones are found 
iu mines. These are things of very difleimt 
natures, yet are often confounded. 

l^Pearls are certainly very difl^rent tfain|n 
from precious stones, strictly taken ; ybt* the 
Greek^torm margarites, seCiUs to be om in n 
more ^neral sense, for jewels, or splendid 
gpms. So Mattb. vii, 6, cfist not yoar 'pderriv — 
jewels^-^iam'onds, if known to the andents — 
woul^ nnswer the import of the* passage well 
as peim. So Che j^htts' of a buitflli^^^Mnrlc; 
but petirU are unfit thkigs fbr' walls afid gdtes. 

Rev. xxi. 
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ftev. Kid. Msiij kra^ of precioat stones sre 
nore soilnUo. And perbap*, the parable of the 
HMunebant seeking goodly peor/s, Matib. xm. 
mkfld be iiDderst€N>d in a more e:ittehstve sense, 
•M HBporting esiosbie jewels of whatever kind. 
Snob appears to be the application of iheCbaU 
dee and Arabic words, which yet properly, sig- 
SHfy oenrl^ 

PECTORAL, Rational^ Gr. or hrea$i~plate of 
Tliis was a piece of ent broidery 
about ten inches square, £xod. xxvtti. 15, fnnr 
i* tke half cttbit^ £zek. xliii. Id, 17.] of very 
e^ch worSf which the high-priest of the Jews 
wore on his breast ; it was set mith four rows of 
precious stones, on each of which was engraved 
the name of a tribe of Israel. This breast-plate 
was double, or made of two pieces, a front and 
a lining, forming a kind of purse, or bag, in 
which according to the Rahbins, the Uiim and 
Thnmmim was inclosed. This piece of the 
liigb- priest’s dress was named the breast-plate 
af jmdgmeni^ probably, because hy it was dis- 
novered the judgment and the will of God; or, 
because the high-priest who wore it was the 
tfbunfain of justice, and put on this ornament 
when be exercised his judicial capaciiy m mat- 
ters of great consequence, winch concerned the 
whole nation. Coriip. Obacif. 

The Hebrew £xod. xxv. 1. xxviii. 28. has 
pm Ckoshen. LXX. Aoywv, the or achy or Xo- 
yaov. Exod, xxviii. 15, 29, 80. C£;:?:n 
Adyiov Kpiatw^y the oracle cj judgment. 
Sometimes the LXX. also translate by 
tvxica, talarisy and by Trf/>ioT>?^<ov, pec- 
toro/e, and Jeroin by Rationahy or Rationale 
Jmdicii. The literal sigiiitication of Chvehen is 
not well known. It is generally derived from 
the Arabic CasaUy which siginhes rough, rug- 
ged, tbick, as this pectoral was, w ith the rows of 
stones, and embossed flowers, &c. which adorn- 
ed it. See EpHOD,and Urim and Thvmmim, and 
Plate of Pectoral. 

PEDAGOGUE, noiSflyoWc, he that leads a 
dhild to school ; ftoin the Greek iracc* u childy 
•od I conduct. 

PEDAGOGUE. This word now carries 
with it au idea approaching to contempt ; a pe- 
dagogucy with no other word to qualify it, ex- 
cites the idea of a pedant, who assumes an air of 
authority over others, which does not belong to 
bim ; but among the ancients a pedagogue was 
a person to whom they committed the care of 
l|ieir children, to lead them, to observe them, 
and to instruct them in their first rudiments, 
TImm the office of a pedagogue nearly answered 
Ip that of e governor or tutor, who coiistautiy 
attepda Ilia papilf taaeboa him, and ffirms his 
-mxnnmok 


St. Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 15. sayt; ** For tboQgb 
^ou have ten thousand, instructors (pedagogues) 
in Christ, yet have ye not many fatnera/* Re- 
presenting himself as their father in the Adtb^ 
since he bad begot them in in the gospel. The 
fedagogve indeed may have some powe|r and 
interest over his pupil, but he can never have 
the natural tenderness of a father for him. 

To the Galatians, St. Paul savsy iii. 24, 25, 
** the law was our school-master to 

bring us unto Christ.” It pointed out Christ 
in the Sermtures, the figures, the prophecies, 
of the Old Testament : hut since we are advanc- 
ed to snpenor learning, and are committed to 
the tuition of the faiili which we have embrac- 
ed, we have no longer need of a schoolmaster 
or pedagogue ; oh such are of no further use to 
young peisons, when advanced to years of roa- 
lunty. ** But after that faith is come, we are no 
longer under a si hooliiiasfer— 

[It is certain that the teim schoolmaster does 
by no means rxpiess a person euiployed to ac- 
company youth to school firm home, and from 
school to home, again ; the Greek word didas- 
calosy or ridc/iei, approaches much nearer to 
the notion of n schoolmaster y nod is distinguish- 
ed accordingly by Plutarch, de Pverorum Edv- 
catione x 9. Among the great number of 
slaves possessed by certain families, it was custo- 
mary to entrust the care of the children of the 
family to some confidential slave, who superin- 
tended their conduct, and directed their pro- 
ceedings. A domestic usher, then, may be 
thought to resemble the ancient pedagogue: 
and, for females, the duenna of foreign countries. 
That such an attendant is more proper to early 
youth than to mature manhood, is obvious. Ano- 
ther class of instructors were called by the 
Gieeks paidomatheis, teachers of children. 
Quint. lib> i. cap. 11.] 

PEDAHZUR, saviouTy strong and 

pou-erjuly or stone oj redemption; from 
duhy to savcy to redeemy and from niX tzutyfoT’ 
tressy stcncy rock : otherwise, the redemption of 
that which is pdaced or set up ; from padahy 
redemptieny and mix tsurahy placed or set up. 
Father of Gamaliel. .Numb, i, 10. ii.20. vii. 54. 

PEDAHEL, ^KmD, redemption of God; 
from mo padahy to sat e, to redeemy and el, 
God. Son of Ainmihud, of Napbtali, ope ap- 
iminted by Moses, to allot the Holy Land, 
Nu,inh.xxxiv.28. 

PEDAIAH, nnp, redemption gf the Lprd; 
from mp padahy to redeemy and jahp 

I. PEDAIAH, or Phauaia, of the city of Ru- 
mab, father of Zebudab, mother of Jeboia- 
kim, king of Judah, 2 Kings xxiii. 35. 

II. Pbpaiah» son of iatonhkf king of Judah, 

2 B 2 father 







of teroMibol and S^ifnoi\ 1 iH. 18. 
fit. ftDAU«, <of Fai^ihIi. Noheiu. iff. 
Fill. 4. 

lTfi1>tQ]tfiiE, vldyr OfllfiiALoi&Y.] 
t^KAH, rp^ ^aiccl, 4»ajce0i» he that opeHt; 
ftovfkfi(pto*paiiHh: ol^er«ri«e, tkat opeMtk^^, 
t>r ^at ik oM tiberty : from the some. 

P£KAll, non of Remntiah,^fetieral oftiie«tr- 
Ittjr Pekahiah, kinj; of lameL He oon*(yired 
UgAiitiAt bio matter, 2 Kini|^ xv, 25. A. M. 8245, 
A. D. 759, attacked bitn in the coaler of hit 

E ftA palace of Samaria (beiiitif ciecofi<led by Ar- 
b ahd Arieh, [perhaps Argob and Arieh may 
re tijipnfy the cities of Ar^b and Areopotit, 
beyond Jordan, which were parties in the ooti* 


4bi|fofiiido4Hand oppotiadlhotidNeefpfmi % 
^roimab, to siilimft to WHwiohadrtftiwui Jkm- 
ktel, tban h captive in MesoDOtaMimbaA^ 


aptracy of Pekah.2 ^ Gilead) 

be ald^ him, and reijipieci in hit place twenty 
years. He did evil before the Lora, and fiiillow- 
ed the wicked example of Jeroboam, ton of 
Nebat, who made Israel to sin. Under the rei^n 
of Pekak^ Tig^lath-ptlessar, kmg; of Assyria, 
came into the country of Israel, and took fjon, 
AbeLbelh-maacba, Janoah, Kedesli, H»wor, Gi- 
lead, and all the country of Naj^htali, and car- 
ried the inhabitants into Assyria. At last. Ho- 
Obea, aon of Elah, formed a conspiracy against 
Pekaht slew him, and reigned in nit stead. 

raKAHlAH, rmpo, Ilaicc/a, the Lord that 
epent .* from npD pacah, to open, and n* Jak, 
Ae Lord, 


chap. xi. 1, 2; Ac. in wbkm Jm sa|r Iweaty-^nn 
men ait the 4oor of the temple of JernwJcm^ 
nmoh^ whom Jaasantah, eon of Aziir, and Poith 
lia4,aon of 9eiiAiftb,1vere diatinji^tH^A ThO 
Lord said to him. Son of man, these atotbeOM 
that have thonglitt 6f mM| 0 ity, and who lara 
forming pernicions designs agmnet tbit ot^,Ao. 
As he was prophecying in tbit manner, Foist’ 
ftoA, son of Benaiah, died. 

PELEG. :)^D, divinon: from jVo pt/frp, to 
emtf to dfvide. 

PELEG, or Phalco, ton of Eber, bom A« M« 
1757, amte A. D. 2247. Scripture eayt bis A- 
tfaer named btm Poieg^ signifying ffioitten, be- 
cause in his trine the earth was divided; Oen. 
X. 25. xi. 16. whether Noah had be^o to dis- 
tribute the earth among hit descenuantt, some 
years before die building of Babel ; or, that Po- 
leg was bom the year that Babel was b^gna ; or 
that Eber, by a spirit of prophecy named bit 
son Peleg, tome years before the Tower of Babel 
was begun, [or, that the name wat given him 
at a later period ofbitlife, as a commemoraliva 
appellation; on recollection.] Obt. 1. Pekg 
was born not above one hundred jmart after tbe 
deluge. But it should seem that the number of 
men was not then sufficient for such an under- 


PEKAHIAH, son and snccessorof Menahem, taking as that of Babel. 2. Joktan, brother of 
king of Israel, 2 Kings xv. 22, 23, A. M. 3243, PoUgf had already thirteen sons at the time of 
ante A. D. 761. He reigned but two years. He the tfispersion, after the confusion of Babel, l^e- 
dld evil before the Lord, and imitated Jeroboam leg being born in the tliirty-lourtb year of Eber, 
eon of Nebat, who made Israel to sin. Pekab, Gen. xi. 16. it is impossible bis brother Joktan 


eon of Reinaliah, oonspired agfainst him, and 
killed him in his own palace. See Pbkah. 

PELAIAH, n»nVD, 4»aXacac> miracle, or mys- 
tery, or secret of the Lord : or the Lord is ad- 
mirable ; from M^S pa/a, a thing hidden, or won- 
derfal, and n» jak, the Lora, On© of the 
principal Levites who returned from captivity : 
he signed the covenant that Nebemiab renewed 
with the Lord. Nebem. viii. 7. xi. 10. 

PELALIAH, n6!?E>, who thinks on the Lord, 
or who prays to the Lord ; from bhs) pillel, to 
judge, to pray, and n’ jah. Son of Amzi, 
father of Jehoram, of the ftunily of Pashur, son 
of Malobiab, a priest, Nebem. xi. 12. 

PELATIAH, note, let the Lord deliver, cr 
deli»eraace or JUyht of' the Lord ; from jshv 
palat, deliverance, flight, and rr jak, the Lord, 
h PELATIAH, PwALTiAa, orPliELTi,aon of 
Hananiah, and father of lihi, of Simeon. He 
eabdned the Amalekkea on Moadt Seat, i Chr. 

The time of this action is uafcaown. 

II, Pblati AM, or PMti, son of B a m a iali, a 
ptbieebftbo peOpA,^oiHmd«MBtlerJi^dAkiab, 


should Imve such a number of children at the 
birth of Peleg, it seems, therefore, that be was 
not born at the time of the dispersion. To this 
may be answered, that Moses has enumerated 
the thirteen sons of Joktan, Gen. x. 26. hy anti- 
cipation, though they were not born till after Ibe 
confusion of Babel : but, as they Iposseased a 
large country, it was cpfivenielit to notice, ^nd 
to name tbeiii, among the other descendants of 
Noah, who participated the provinces of the 
Easl. However this were, at the age of ^thirty 
years Pehg begat Reo : and be died at the ago 
of two hnndred and thirty-nine. 

PELET, D^, that delivers, delivsfsmce, [re- 
fuge\ flight ; from ofre palat. Son of ibfiia- 
voth, a valiant roan of David's army, wbp joined 
him at Ziklag, I Ohr. xii, 3. 

[BsniPtPiiLBT, the tem|>le of refuge* 

A city of Judah, Josh. xv. 87. xi. 86. 

Perimpaitlio temple of the dei^ under whape 
conduct we herefbundaoetllemeat.} 

BELIIifi, nVi), <haXur» jud ( p s fn tt frem Up 

psdai, to judge : otberwiae, ruin f from mAm 

maphalah 





m inm ios to^U. rfm 

h im Inlbitmt wliicliy in tbeOriMtallM||tui||M, 
nmi inr « momm. Son of Palio« of Eeiilieo. 
Ofi« jiihI J^«lnoi« Numb* xri. L 

t PELESnUTEfil. ^19^ io Cliol- 

io»t l 4»#0 Mol 4lf^ ike bewt or eHm^en* In 
ibrewvjfo^^ or deeirawere* 

PIOETatrES. The PeletkUee and the 
Ckereikkee iore fmmem under the reign vf Da- 
fid» aallio moat aaiiant men of bta ariii|r, mid the 
sam^ of tiia person. They were originally 
Pbnistines, of Gath. Vide Cherbthjtes. 

Tite word Pelaim teems to be formed from 
PhiHitiwLf and may signify men thnt break* se- 
piaiale, &e. as Ofterethtsi signides men that det^ 
troy* or exterminate; ctenomiiiations that suit 
the PeUthiUe and Ckeretkitee. Some think 
that by .this name ahoold be undertloocl the mem* 
bsfs of the great Sanhedrim. Others derive 
Peleihim iromPala^ or Nipla^ which signifies to 
do woiideis* and they think these to have been 
prodigiotts* or miraculous men. 

PJ^ICAN. The author of the Commentary 
on the Psalms* which bears the name of St. Je- 
roni, in Pealm oii. (u says, there are two sorts of 
pelicam ; one lives on the water, and feeds on 
fish : the other keeps in desarts, and feeds on 
aerpents and reptiles. Eusebius says, in Pealm 
4sii. that the j»e/tea» has a pecnliar tenderness 
for its young. St. Austin, and Isidore, of Sevil, 
notioe tlie same thing ; they say the pe/tcaa 
draws blood from itself by striking with its bill, 
and so by shedding it on its nest brings the 
young to life. But these histories may be placed 
among the errors of the old philosophy. [The 
fact ,is, .the pe/teoa preserves the fish it has 

caught, in a bag beneath its throat ; it 

casts them forth tor its young, by atrikiiig this 
bag against its breast : ibis action ill observed, 
gave j:iae to the idea, that tbepe/ican fed its 
young with blood drawn from its oreast.l 
Tim Hebrew nttp, Kamth, from HMp Vomere, 
wUeh LXX* translate Pelicumu^ Psalm 
cii. 6. nnd Levit. xi. 18. is elsewhere translated 
Mergnhu^ the dttrcr, as Deut. xiv. 17. elsewhere 
by bird$t as Isaiab xxxiv. 11. and elsewhere by 
/tent, as Zeph. ii« 14. Jerom has traaslated it 
OmocroiaUte in Levit. xi. 16. Isatab xxxiv. 11. 
and ^epb* ih 14* Others, by this word under- 
stand the bittern, or tbe beron, or the swsn, or 
tim lapw^gt or the cncknw. Bocbart, de Anim* 
Saer. Port.ii. lib, iL cap, 24, thinks Kaath 
fies^the peihamt a water bird, .which they say 
gmgies its enop with shell-fish, and when they 
am ofened by the best of its crop,jiiiigorges 
ibnai agxiu, llmtit ipay have the fian to eat* Bee 
the HaTf nle^ P^LavB.of Unciseg Wnrum 


P£1XA» a city beyond Jordan. Pliny 
it in Haeapolisi and comniends its fine wMkimt 
Hb, V. cap. 18. Sjtepbanus places it in C^la- 
^ria. There ia nothing iiiconsisteiit in this« nor 
in what oilieni afilrm, that Pella was in Perea, in 
Bainnea, in the cminiry of Basan, Epiphea* de 
Heeree, Uh, L Perhaps, also, when Jos^hue, 
Anttp. lib, xiii. cap. ^ spesks of Pella^ in the 
country of Moab, be means the city ef which 
we are speaking, which was situated in Pe|Qsa, 
in Batauea, in the country of Basan, which pro- 
pbane authors sometimes call Coale-Syria, and 
in the country which belonged to tbo Afnino-* 
nites, ijm brethren and alliea of tbe Moabites ; 
unless he confounds Pella with Abila in the 
country of Moah, called by Moses Abnl-Sbillmt 
Numb, xxxiii. 49, and by Josephus, Abila% Ant* 
lib, iv. cop. 7. V. 1, de Bello^ lib, v. cajh 8. P^ffp 
was situated between Jabesli and Uerata, six 
miles from Jabesh, Eiiseb. ad vocem 'Apfosifi;^ 
It was also of the number of the ten oities 
of Derapolis. Mattb. iv. 25. Mark v. 20. 

Josephus relates, Antiq, lib, xiii. cap, 28, 
that under the reign of Alexander Jannceus, t^ 
Jews were ibnfeters of Pella, and destroyed it. 
because the iiihabiianis would not embrace Ju» 
daism. The first Christians having been fore.* 
warned by our Saviour, that Jerusalem should 
be demolished, took refuge at Pella, Euseh* 
HUt, Eccl, lib. iii. cap, 6, as soon ns they sair 
the fire of war against the Romans kindled.-^ 
Epiphaniussays, 3epoiidert6. et menntr. p. 171. 
tliat the disciples were warned by tbe revelation 
of an angel to withdraw thither. This city be- 
longed to the kingdom of Agrippa, who assisted 
tbe Romans. 

1 suspect that Pella takes its name from Abi* 
la, or Abela, There were .more cities than one 
named Abila ; but that 1 mean, is called by geo- 
graphers, Abila of Batanea ; and in Scripture, 
A6e/ qf' ike Vinee. Polybius, Hist. lib> v. dis- 
tinguishes Abila from Pella, since he says, that 
Antioch us tbe Great took Pella, Ka^oe, 
phroe, Abila, Qadura, kc. Stephan us ilie geo- 
grapbertsays that jPe//a had Alexander the Great 
for Its founder, probably in memory of the ei^ 
of Pella, in Thessaly, where be was born. A^*ii 
and Pella were afterwards episcopal cities of 
the second Palestine. Josephus ssys, de Bello, 
lib. ii. cap. 3, that Pella was one of the seven 
toparchies of Judeea ; but elsewhere be calls it 
Betkpkteoha, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 4, andl^fi- 
tty gires it the same name, Hb. t. cap, 44. k 
is unknown where Beilefdiiepha %m. The naipif 
of PeUa is not in Scripture. 

PEUINITE, hhm, ihpt fruip 

hot mapkai; otherwIsfrlAut it cpmmlM f 

expressing 



PEL 


PEN 


expresBingf such or n^ith bu one, whose name is 
uaderntood, and whom we are unwilling to 
name. Matth. xxvi. 18. The Greek exj^essea 
this by Silvct qvidam, a certain one. PelmU 
Of Pheloni^ was a city of Jiideea, I Chr. xi. 86. 

PELUSIM, or Pelusitjm, vd» Sin, bush ; from 
niD »ene. Pelusivm^ in Greek signifies muddy; 
from TrnXoc* lutvm. [as Sirnbo observes, red.‘\ 

PELUSIUM, a city ofEgynf, at the tnoiiihof 
the eastern arm of the Nile, that nearest to Pa* 
leetine. Pelvsinm^ otherwise, Damietta^ was, 
as it were, the key of Egypt, toward Phoenicia 
and Jtidoea. Ezekiel, xiii. 15, 16, calls it the 
rampart, or strength of Egypt. The Septuagint 
reaa, Sau, instead of <S'/n, in this place. Scrip- 
ture speaks of the desart of Sin^ between 
Elim and Mount Sinai, Exod. xvi. 1. Numb, 
xxxiii. 11. 

Ezekiel pronounces against Pelvsivm. ** And 
I will pour my fury upon Sin, the strength of 
Egypt, aixl will cut ofl’ the multitude of No. 
And 1 will set fiie in Egypt, Sin shall have 
gfreat pain/’ &c It is thought these threats re- 
garded the expedition ofNebuchadnczzar against 
this country. For the Lord had said to Ezekiel, 
chap. xxix. 18, 19. “ Son of man, beiiold, I will 

f ive the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar, 
ing of Babylon, and he shall take her multi- 
tude, and fake her spoil, and fake her prey : and 
it shall be the wages for his army.” Petvsium 
by its situation, suffered the first efforts of the 
king of Babylon and bis army. 

Before Nebuchadnezzar’s time, Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, had attacked Sethon, otherwise, 
Sevechus, king of Egypt, and besieged Pelu~ 
eium. Joseph. Antiq. lib. n.cap. 1. Herodot. lib. 
ii. A. M. A. D. 709. Sethon uas a 

prince void of prudence, and little capable of 
overnment r he had alienated the afiertions of 
is soldiers, and was forsaken by all ulio could 
defend him. Having addressed himself to Vul- 
can, whose priest he was, he was bid to advance 
to Pelvsivm, to meet Sennacherib, and his god 
would send him assistance. He therefore put 
himself at the head of such people as he could, 
and bis god sent against Sennacherib’s army a 
great multitude of rats, which in the night time 
gnawed the strings of the hows, and the thongs 
of the bucklers, of the Assyrians, by which their 
arms became useless to them. This is what the 
Egyptians related. But the sacred books of the 
Hebrews inform us, that an angel of the Lord, 
by night, slew a great proportion of Sennache- 
nb’sarniy,2 Kings xix. 85. Comp. Fb. No. IV. 

We are assured, Pot^xen, Ub» vti. that Cam- 
byses, king of Persia, invading Egypt, and re- 
solving to lake Pelneinm, be devitea ibis stri- 
In an asaault against the town^ be placed 


a great number of cate, dogs, sheep, and aneh 
ether animals as the E^ptians heM sacred, hi 
the frdnt of his troops. Thus the soldiers whteh 
defended the city, being Egyptians, dorst not 
throw their lances, or shoot their arroirs, for lear 
of wounding any of those animals. By this mean 
CamhyNps became master of the place. 

[PEN, vide Calamus ScaivTORius, and 
Fbagments, Nos. LXXIll. LXXIV.] 

PEN I EL, bwitf J'ace, or vision of Ood : ot 
that sees G'id: from mD panah, to see, and 
bn el, God. 

PHANIEL, Phawuel, or Pettuel, a city be- 
yond Jordan, near the ford on the brook Jabbok. 
Jacob on his return from Mesopotamia, rested 
at the brook Jabbok : and very early the next 
morning, having sent all his people l^fisre, he 
remained alone, and an angel came and wrest- 
led with him, till the day dawned. The ang^ 
blessed him ip the same place, which Jacob, in 
consequence, called Peniel, saying: 1 have 
seen God face to face, yet continue alive. Gen. 
xxxii. 30. 

Ill nfier ages the Israelites built a ci^ in this 
place, which was given to the tribe of Gad. Gi- 
deon returning from the pursuit of the Midta- 
nites, overthrew the Tower of Peniel, hidg. viii. 
17. A. M. 2759, ante A. D. 1245, and slew the 
inhabitants, for having refused sustenance to 
him and his people, in a very insulting manner. 
Jeroboam, son of Nehat, rebuilt Peniei, 1 Kings 
xii. 25. A. M. 3030, ante A. D. 974. Josephus 
says, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3, this prince built nim- 
seif a palace here. 

PENINNAH, n33D, d>Evvavc, pearl, precious 
stone; from paninim: otherwise, kis 

face ; from CDOD panim, the face, and the pro- 
noun n a, his. 

PEMNNAH, or Phenenna, second wife of 
Elkanah, the father of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 2,d,&c. 
Peuinnah had several children, but Hannah, af- 
terwards mother of Samuel, was barren : Pe- 
ninnah, instead of giving glory to God, the ao» 
thor of fruitfulness, was elevated with pride, and 
insulted Hannah. But the Lord having gra- 
ciously visited Hannah, Pen mit«r A was bumbled; 
and some interpreters think, that God took her 
children from tier, or. at least, that she ceasM 
bearing after this time, according to the exproB- 
sion of Hannah : ** the barren hath home sevoQ, 
and she that hath many children » waxed 
feeble.” 

[PENNY, a Roman coin, equal tii .ratne te 
seven-pence three farthings, sterling. As this 
was a single coin, perhaps we should do well in 
translating, to expiess it by a com of our 0W14 
as near .to it in value as noisibie-- emr, Uf 
stance, a jts^penee, or sAti/htyr^-HFead noif 



PEN 


PEN 


** When the Lord of the Wnejperd 
aad aflfreed with tlie leboaren for nar-peiice (or 
»ikUlim§) a daj«**«-** Shew me the tribute nio- 
ney^^end they shewed him a gix pence (or ihil” 
Uk 0 y*^**two hundred MUing^e worth erbrend 
aa not enoueh for this mniritucfe*’— >ihe f^ood Sa- 
maritan took out two shillinqtt^ and them 
Co the keeper of the kane. ^methin^ like this 
Is absolutely necessary in Rev. vi. 0. *<0 small 
measure (or* pint) of wheat for a shilling** — As 
the passage now stands it indicates great plenty 
to an Englisb reader : whereas, it really is des- 
criptive of a most distressing scarcity. Let this 
article stand in proof of the propriety of being 
acquainted with the minntia in Scripture : for 
who sees any hint at a famine “ in a measure 
of wheat Jbr a penny** ^ Former times, indeed, 
in England, have given a labourer Ihn choice 
of a measure of wheat, or a penny ^ for his wages 
—the difference in the value of money renders 
this recollection very improper in our days. Nor 
is it less improper at the present time to sup- 
pose the Lord of the vineyard would so greatly 
undervalue the liire of labourers, as to pay them 
only a penny for the day’s work : it sounds like 
an avaricious advantage taken of the necessities 
,of the poor; when, in fact, it is directly the 
reverse — a bounty, a liberality.]] 

PENTAPOLIS, EUvrdiroXiCf n country of Rne 
.cities. From the Greek ir£vrc» fice^ and iroXfc> 
a city, 

PENTAPOLIS, Wisd. x. 6. Descendenfe igne 
la Pentapolim. The five cities, were Sodom, 
Oomorran, Admab, Zeboim, and Zoar, They 
were all condemned to destruction, (but Lot in- 
terceded for Zoar, otherwise called Bala) and 
were consumed by fire from heaven : the place 
where they had stood became the lake Asplial- 
tites, Gen. xiii. xix. Comp. Asphaltus. 

PJENTATEUCH, Xlevrarcuy^Ci fve bocks; 
from the Greek irivrii fve ; and rtw^oci « vo- 
lume. 

PEOTATEUCH. The books of Moses, i. e. 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deutero- 
nomy* See their proper Articles ; See also 
. Moses : and the Cofiiinenlators on the Penta- 
tench. The following are the arguments of 
aome modern critics, who have disputed Moses’s 
right to the Pentateuch. 

1 . We find iu this work, say they, several 
things that a^ee neither to the age, nor cha- 
racter of this legislator. The author speaks of 
Moaea much to bis advantage, Numb. xii. 3, — 
** Now the mau Moses was very meek, above all 
the, men which were upon the face of the earth.*’ 
lEir apeaka dwaya in the third person, The 
Lord, spake onto Moaea saying,*^ &c. Mosea 
•aid unto Pharaoh,” he. Moses would never 


have spoke of himself in this manner; at least ha 
would aometiinea have expressed himself in the 
first person. 

2. The author of the Pentateuch sometuiies 
abridges his narration, like a writer who collect- 
ed from ancient memoirs. Sometimes he inter- 
rupts the thread of his discourse; e. gr. he 
makes Lamech the bigamist say, Gen. iv. 23- 
‘‘Hear my voice ye wives of Lamecb, hearken 
unto my speech ; for 1 have slain a man terfhy 
wounding, and a young man to my hurt — 
without informing us beforehand, to whom this 
relates. 

3. These observations for example, Gen. xii. 
f>. “ And the Cuiiaanite was then in the land,” 
cannot be reconciled to the age of Moses, since 
the Caiiaanites continued masters of Palestine 
all the time of Moses. The passage nut of the 
book of the Wars of the Lord, quoted Numb, 
xxi. 1 4 . seems to have been clapped in afterwards, 
as also the first verses of Deuteronomy. 

4. The account of the death of Moses, at the 
end of the same l)ook, certainly cannot belong 
to this legislator; and the same may be observ- 
ed of other passages, wherein it is said, that the 
places mentioned lay beyond Jordan; that the 
bed of Og was at liainah, to this day ; that the 
kavoih, or cities, of Jair, were known to the au- 
thor, though probably they had not that name 
till after Moses’s time, Numb, xxxii. 4L Deut. 
lii. 14. 

It is observed also in the Pentateuch, that 
some places are defective ; in Exodus xii. 8. we 
see Moses speaking to Pharaoh, where the au- 
thor omits the begiitiiing of his discourse. The 
Samaritan copy inserts in this place what is 
w'anting in the tfebrew. In other places the Sa- 
maritan adds what is deficient in the Hebrew 
text ; and what it contains more than the He- 
brew seems so well connected with the rest of 
the discourse, that it is difficult to separate them. 
Lastly, they believe that they observe certain 
expressions)!) the Pentateuch, which can hardly 
agree with Moses, who was born and bred in 
Egypt;— as, what be says of the earthly para- 
dise, of the rivers that watered it, and ran 
through it : of the cities of Babylon, Erccb, 
Resen, and Calneh ; of the gold of Pison, of the 
Bdellium, of the stone of Sohem, found iu that 
country ; these particulars observed with such 
precision, seem to prove, that the author of the 
Pentateuch lived east of the Euphrates. Add 
what he says concerning the ark of Noah, of its 
construction, of the place where it rested, of the 
wood wherewith it was built, of the bitumen of 
Babylon, &c. 

These last observations have led some to sur- 
miset that the Levitaaent by £sar-baddoii to the 

Cushites, 
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CmkUem settled m SkUnmrht 2 Kingv xrii.24« 27» 
might pomihh have composed tlie Pentateuch ; 
and that the Jews might have received it with 
aome Ihtla variatiott from the Samaritana.— 
Otfaera have imagined that the Pentaiemeh^ m 
Ha preaent oonditioti, is the abridgement of a 
larger work^ composed by public writertt to 
whom this trust was committed in the republic 
of the Hebrews. 

Not to undertake an examination of ail these 
proofs^ or to refute all the opinions on which 
they are founded; we shall content ourselves 
with making three reflections. 

Firet^ to divest Moses of a possession he has 
maintained for so many ages» as author of the 
Pentateuch ; a possession supported by the 
joint testimony both of the synagogue and the 
church, of the sacred writers both of the Old and 
New Testament, of Jesus Christ and his apostles; 
this certainly requires proofs beyond reply, con- 
clusive demonstrations. But it is plain that the 
oljectioiis are even below convincing argu- 
ments. 

Secondly ^ tlie additions, the dislocations, the 
ebnfusioim, the omissions, which we cannot but 
allow therein, will not determine that Muses was 
not the author of these books. They only prove 
that some atnendiiients have been mude, either 
by adding, or by expunging. God has suffered 
that the sacred hooks should not be exempted 
from such alterations, as proceed from the hands 
of copters, or which are consequences of great 
length of time. If a slight addition, or change, 
in the text of an author, be thought siifiicient to 
deprive him of his labours, what writer could 
remain in quiet possession of bis work even a 
single century ? 

Thirdly, toe conjectures of M. le Clerc and 
of F. Simon, about the author of the Pentateuch, 
have been so often confuted, that it is quite need- 
less to touch that matter here. The priest or 
Levite, ient by Esar^haddon to the Cushites, 
could not have composed the Pentateuch, It is 
4 |uoted in works extant before his time. The 
law was in constant practice from Moses to the 

Record tn which the name Jshovab occurs. 

Gen. vL 5. And Jehovah saw that the wickedness 
of man was great on the earth, and that every imagi* 
aation of the thoughts of his heart, was only con- 
tinually. 

7. And Jehovah said, 1 will destroy man whom 1 
have created, from the face of the earth, bcAh man 
and beast, and the creeping thing, and fowls of 
tbs air $ forit repenteth me that I have made them. 

▼ii. 2. Of every dean beast thou shahtake to thse 
by sevens, the ipale and his female ; and of beasts 
uadsaa, by two, the male and his feiw|)b* ^ 


eaptivtty, oonssqnenllyy it bad tbacte g i v e n an d 
recorded. A copy of it was lodged in the arJi» 
and was fonnd in the days of king JesMk Tba 
Jews and Samaritans bad loo mtm aversieii for 
each other, to communicate and adopt their aa» 
cred writings. By comparing the Samaritan 
Pentateuch with that of the Jews, we easily per« 
eeive that both are derived from the sameorM- 
nal ; but not copied from one aaotber* 1%e 
Samaritans have preserved the Hebrew Penia» 
teueh written in the ancient Pbeeaictan ebarac* 
ters, which are the Hebrew characters used be» 
fore the captivity of Babylon. See Samajutax* 
Vide Fn.iGMBNTS, No. CCII. 

[Since the time of F. Simon, Le Clerc, and 
Calmbt, tlie question of the originals of the Psn- 
tateuch has been discussed, with great acumen, 
and mticli critical investigation. The result 
seems to be,— not, that those documents were 
composed, or arranged, eince the days of Moses, 
{except so far as concerns Ezra’s revision for 
his edition) but, that they existed &^bre Moses, 
were combined and regulated by bim*-perhaps, 
even, were some of them, translated from more 
ancient memoirs, preserved in the families of 
Sbem, Abraham, and the Hebrew Patriarchs. 
As these came from far east of the Euphrates, 
the objections derived from that incident, are 
completely obviated, by this supposition ; and 
the others dwindle into insignincance, by our 
better acquaintance with the ancient history of 
persons and places. 

It may be taken, for instance, 1* T'iiat tbs book 
of Genesis contains sundry repetilions, or dou- 
ble narratives of tbe same early events. 2. Thai 
these duplicate narratives, when closely com* 

g ared, present characteristic differences of s^le. 

. That these differences are too considerable, 
and too distinct, to adroit of any other explana- 
tion, than that of different originals, taken into 
association. 

This may be justified by a short extract from 
Eichhorirs comparison of tbe two suppcMed ori- 
ginal documents used by Moses, oontaming His* 
tories of tbe deluge. 

Record in which the name for Ood it ELoaw.. 

Gen. vi. 12. And the Elohixn saw the earth, and 
behold it was corrupt ; for all flesh had cocrupted 
his way on the earth. 

15. And the Elohim said to Noah, the end of ^ 
flesh is oome before me ; for tbe eartii is filled with 
violence llwourh them : and behold, X wfil dest roy 
them from nn£r heaven. 

vi. 19. And of every firing Bung, of afi flerii, tvio 
of eveiy sort shall thou bring into an aric, ts fimp 
them aUve with thee I they Aafi bemale and fensls. 

ft. Of fiMvla 
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St OflbwUaltpoftlMairbyfeTW^aieiiiakMid 
m fcmale. 

to km aead ftUvtt on the ftMie of the earth. 

S. Ai^ Noah <Hd acooofin^ to all that Jehovah 
had'eotiUiwnded him. 

1. And Jehovah said unto Noah^ Come thoa« and 
all thy hoiiae, into the ark. 

8. And Noah was sia hundred years old^ when the 
flood of waters was upon the earth. 


In this manner the itigenioua author of this 
hvpothpaia proceeds to compare other passajjfes, 
also. The reader will remark, that the moat 
particular account, is contained in that docu- 
ment in which the deity ia denoted by the term 
^lohim: aud this is its general character, 
throughout. The system is not without its diffi- 
culties ; like all enquiries into subjects so ex- 
tremely recondite .3 

PEriTECONTARCHUS, Ilcvraicovrapj^, 
the ch%^‘ of fifty ; from ircvry/covra, fifty ^ aud 
I command. 1 Macc. iii. 55. 

PENTECOST, rifvnticfxmff the fiftieth ; from 
the Greek irevriKovratfiJ^y • npipa$ day^ is un- 
derstood 

PENTECOST. A Feast celebrated the fiftieth 
day after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the 
second day of the Feast of the Passover, Levit. 
xxiii. 15, 16. The Hebrews call it the Feast of 
Weeks^ Exod. xxxiv. 22, JTT, because it 

was kept seven weeks after the passover. They 
then offered the first fruiu of their wheat har- 
vest, which at that time was completed, Deut. 
xvi. 9, 10. These first fruits consisted in two 
loaves of leavened bread, of two assarons of 
meal, or of three pints of meal each, Lev. xxiii. 
10,17. [Some interpreters think, that each fa- 
mily was obliged to give two loaves for first 
fruits ; but otuers maintain, and I think with 
more reason, that they offered but two loaves in 
the name of the whole nation ; this is sufficient- 
ly marked by Josephus, who puts but one loaf 
ef two assarons, Antiq. lib. lii^ cap. 10.] Be- 
sides which they presented at the temple seven 
lambs of that year, one calf, and two rams, for a 
burnt-oaring, two lambs for a peace offering, 
and a ^oat mr a sin-offering. We do not find 
in Scripture, or in Josephus, that the Pentecost 
had an octave, tliovgh it was one of the three 
gnsat solempitiea, in whii^ all the males were 
teappear beffiretbe Lord. Besidea the victims 
appmnted Levit xxiii. 18, 19, for the day of 
Pentecost^ Ih^oflered two c^ves and a ram 
Vou IL Paet XXL Edit. IF. 


Rssord la mkkk lAe assM for Ood is Biobui. 

90. Of ibwls after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of every creefdng thing upon the earth 
after his kind : two of every sort shall come unto 
thee, to keep them alive. 

99. Thus did Noah t according to all that the 
Elohim had obmraattded him, so dm he. 

18. And thou shalt come into the ark, thou and 
thy sons, and thy wife, and thy son’s wives with 
thM. ** 

vii. 11. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, 
in the second month, the seventeenth day of the 
month, the same day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. 

for a burnt-offering, seven lambs for a peace- 
offering, and a goat for a sin-offering. Numb, 
xxviii. 27. Josephus puts all these sacrifices 
together, Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 10. 

The Feast of Pentecost was instituted, first, 
to oblige the Israelites to repair to the temple 
of the Lord, there to acknowledge his dominion 
over their county, and their labours, by offering 
to him tho first fruits of all thoir harvests. Se^ 
condly, to commemorate, and to render thanks 
to God for the law given from Mount Sinai, on 
the fiftieth day after their coming out of Egypt. 

1 be racklern Jews celebrate the Pentecost on 
two days, they abstain from labour and business, 
as on the Sabbath-day, except that they may 
make fires, dress victuds, and cany necessa- 
ries from place to place. They hold by tradi- 
tion, that this day the law was delivered from 
Mount Sinai ; for which reason they adorn the 
synagogue and the places appointed for reading 
the law ; and even their houses, with roses aud 
flowers in crowns and garlands. Leo of Modena, 
P. iii. cap- 4 . 

The prayers are accommodated to the festival, 
and they read from the Pentateuch the sacrifice 
that waflT offered on that day, with a lesson out 
of the prophets, which has relation to the Feast 
of Pentecost. Afterwards, they pronounce a 
blessing for the sovereign, and a sermon in com- 
mendation^of the law. 

On the second day of the festival, in the even- 
ing, they perform the ceremony of the Abdala, 
i. 6. distinction, to distinguish the day of the 
feast from a working day, and to shew that they 
pass from the feast to a day in which work is al- 
lowed. This ceremony consists in repeating 
certain prayers, and certain blessings, and in 
wishing one aliother good health, and prosperi- 
ty. After which eveiy one employs hunseif at 
pfesBure, the feast being over. 

This Ahdala, or tHiftnoHoB, is also performed 
at the passover, 8ii4 on tbe Sabbaltn ; but on 
the Sabbath there is more ceremony. When 
2 S every 
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ererfime is homm lo his bemOf they ligbl 
a torch* or a lamp with two cottons* tbo master 
of the house takes wine in a cnp* with sweet* 
scented spices; and when he has said some pas* 
sages out of the Psalms, and the end or the 
ei^th ch^er of the book of Esther ; ^ The 
Jews had light, and gladness, and joy, and ho«* 
noar,** flee, then be blesses the wine and the 
spices, and enjoys the flavour of them as it were 
to begin the week with pleasure : be blesses 
the brightness of the Are, of which no use has 
yet been made, looks on his hands and nails, 
because he is then beginning to work, and 
throws the wine on the ground, as a token of 
joy and gladness. Then wishing each other a 
happy week, they begin their business. But at 
the end of the passover, and of Pentecost^ they 
make the Abdala with words only. 

Buxtorf adds other ceremonies, peculiar, per- 
haps, to the Jews of Germany. To recall to 
mind more sensibly mount Sinai, on which the 
law was given, they make a very thick cake, of 
seven layers of paste ; this they call Sinai, and 
inculcate, that these seven thicknesses of paste 
represent the seven heavens, which God was to 
re-ascend, from this mountain to the heaven of 
heavens, his abode. They reckon up exactly 
all the days that pass aAer the passover, that 
they may not be mistaken in the moment on 
which the Pentecost is to begin. The king, they 
say, has promised liberty to a prisoner, with bis 
daughter in marriage, at the end of seven 
weeks. Is it not fit that this prisoner should 
count the days, the hours, the moments, at the 
end of which his happiness is to begin % This 
king is God, who has promised liberU to the 
Jewish nation, and also his law. Buxtorf, 
Synagog, Jud. 

That they may not be mistaken in their cal- 
culation, they celebrate two festival days for 
their greater security. They did the same for* 
merly at other festivals, as may be seen from 
Judith, viii. 6, tii Gneco, And Buxtorf affirms 
they did the same at the passover ; hence he re- 
moves the difficulty arising from our Saviour^s 
eating the paschal lamb a day before the Jews. 

To return to the Pentecost* Twice they bring 
the book of the law ; flve persons read it onenu 
ter another. The synagogue and the windows 
of the houses are adorned with flowers, to msi* 
nuate, that every thing was dressed in vero^ure 
about Mount Sinai, when the Israelites received 


fell on the EntudUiy, nnd that jPenlacost MU on 
Sunday, May 24, nfty days after cor Sarioar’a 
resurrection. The churdt has alwayg ||mi 
Pentecost on the Sunday, at least it is i traai* 
tion very express among the fathers, 

Apost* hb* V. eap, 20. Leo, Ep. ii. etuh Apg, 
de Civit, lib. xviii. cap. bi. Serin. 164* 4s tsm-' 
pore, ntmo tn App. 167. and tbe ecdesiaatical 
writers. Baron, ad An. 04. n. 284. Usser, Pearson, 
&C. After the ascension of Christ, the apostles 
having retired to a bouse at Jerusalem, (which 
it is said, was that of Mary the mother of John, 
on Mount Sion : Alexnnd. apvd Surium. xi. 
Jun. Cornel. ^ Lapide in Acta.) they there 
waited for the Holy Ghost, which our Saviour 
had promised. On tbe day of Pentecost, about 
the third hour of the day, (nine o’clock in tbe 
morning) suddenly they heard a great noisOr 
like the rushing of a mighty wind, from heaven, 
which filled the whole bouse where the apostles 
were assembled. At the same time appeared 
among them, as it were, tongues of fire, parted, 
or cloven, and rested on each of them : aJl were 
immediately filled with tbe Holy Ghost, and be- 
gan to speak different tongues or languages, as 
me Spirit gave them utterance, Acts ii. 1, 2, 8. 

There were then at Jerusalem pious Jews of 
all nations, who were astonished to hear such a 
variety of languages: others [probably, Jews 
of Jerusalem] mocked, saying, these people are 
. full of new wine. , Peter took up their defence, 
"and said, These persons are by no means drunk, 
for it is yet but tbe third hour of the day (On 
festival days they did not eat before noon, ' 
Joseph, lib. devita sua ; especially they tasted 
nothing before nine in the morning, which was 
an hour of prayer:) — but this is the accomplish- 
ment of what was spoken by Joel, ii. ^ 1 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, &o. And 
then, whoever shall call on tbe mame of the 
Lord shall be saved, See. 

Those who heard St. Peter were moved with 
compunction, and said. Brethren, what must we 
do 7 Peter answered them, Repent, and be bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus Chnst, to obtain the 
remission of sins, and you shall also receive the 
Holy Ghost, &c. That day were baptized about 
three thousand souls. This Was on the day of 
Pentecost, A. JX 88. 

P£NyEL,.^Mi3D, the sight gf Qod. See 
Penibi.. 

L PENUEL, or PiiAfiuist, son of Hur, of 


tbe law. Judah, 1 Chr^ iv. 4* 

The Christian church also ceiehratas tbe IL, P£XVBt*|t^ii of Shaslnii^ 1 Clnr.viu«25* 
Feast of Pentecost, fifty days, or saveq weeks [4 |daca sqp^le^i^ divine apBearakee 
after thepaasover, or the resurreetioa of our Sa- beraw 81^ 
vioar. We are convinced that thd true day of % Kings xfi. 

the fMiesover, in the year that our Saviotiraied, h is vnnarhaUe Umt thereebooldbeaktiidUd 
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«ir iietd4«iidt called TAeoK, 

conntemittcft of God,** q. fifeb. Pekuelt 
00 Ik^ cornu of Svrio,} 

mBNULA, llaiA«>vi|, irtvoXii, a doak agaiatt 
fbo rain, STiou it. 

PEOk, openinfft from njfc pokar. 

See BAAii-PBOR* 

PEOB, or Phoqor, a famous mountain ba- 
yond Jordan, which Eusebius, tn ^6aftta, places 
between Hbihbon and Livias. The mountains 
Nebo, Pis^h, and Peer, were near one another, 
and probimW of the same chain of mountains. — 
It is rery likely that Peer was named from 
some deity of this appellation, worshipped here. 
Peer, or Phegarf or Baal-pe&rt Numb. xxf. 8. 
Deutir. 3. Psalm cvi. 28. 

Peer was a city of Judah, but is not read in 
the Hebrew, nor in the Vulgate, but only in the 
Greek, Josh. xv. 60. Eusebius says it was near 
Bethlehem : Jerom adds, that in his time it was 


fsen of Christianity, to be eonrkmed of the est^ 
oelienoe of it, and to practioe its truths, 1 Cor. 
u 10. xir. 10, &C. 

In the Old Testament, the words |»e^eet and 
porfodion answer to the Hebrew words Thom 
ano PAtmiMtsi, which properly signi^, intireand 
complete, without blemisn or defect, irrepreben* 
Bible, pe^eot. Thus it is said, Gen. ri. 9. ** Noah 
was a just man, andpei^eet in his generations.** 
And God says to Abraham, Gen.xvii. 1. l^ni 
the Almighty God ; wSlk before me, and be 
thou perfteV* And speaking to bis people, 
Deut.xviii. 13. ‘‘ Thou shall be perfeef with the 
Lord thy God.’* In all these places potfeet is 
put for teithout reproach^ unreproveabt€f iineere. 
In like manner, to serve Gml with a perfect 
heart, is to serve him faithfully, purely, not ad- 
mitting a rival. Perfect kntnotedge, a perfect 
law, perfect charity, a perfect work ; in these 



called Paora^ 

[PERDITION, son of the character of Ju- 
das, John xvii. 12. Vide Childrex, Father, 
Son. The denomination of Antichrist, 2 Thess. 
ii. 3.] 

PEREA. From Gr. s-f/oav, peran, beyond, 
signifies the country beyond Joraan, or east of 
that river, especially on the south. Josephus 
says, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2, that Perea had its 
limits, west at Philadelphia, the Jordan east, 
Macheron south, and Pella north. Sometimes 
the word Perea is taken in a more extensive 
signification, for the whole country beyond Jor- 
dan. This country was also enclosed to the 
east by mountains, which divided it from Arabia 
Deserta. See the Maps of Canaan. 

[PEREZ UZZA, the breach of Uzta: the 
name of a place, 2 Sam. vi. 8. the name Uzxah 
is spelt differently where the reason of the appel- 
lation is assigned, 1 Cfaron. xiii. 11. 

For some conjectures on this subject, vide 
Ueza.I 

PERFECTION. The Son of God conunands 
us, Mattb. V. 48, ^ Be ye perfect, even as yonr 
Father in heaven is perfect Not that we can 
ever attain bis p^ection, but we ought con- 
stantly to be making advances towards it : we 
ought always to propose it to ourselves as our 
pattern, in the exercise of all virtue, and especi- 


may make those things con^lete, finished, in- 
tire, without deficiency. St. Paul says, Heb. vii. 
19. ** The law made nothing perfect ;** it may 
be said to give only sketches or things ; to en- 
join things of less perfection than what the gos- 
pel requires. 

A perfect captivity is when a whole people are 
transported into a strange country, without 
leaving any to cultivate the land, Jer. xiii. 18. 
Amos 1 . 6, 9. In Dent, xxxiii. 8. Vulg. Liahts and 
perfections stand for the Urim and Tnummim, 
carried ^ the high-priest about his person. 

PERFUMES ; the use of perfumes was fre- 
quent among the Hebrews, and among the Ori- 
entals in general, before it was known to the 
Greeks and Romans. Pliny says, lib. xiii. cap. 
1. that they knew not who was the first inventor 
of perfumes, and that they were unknown at the 
siege of Troy. Ovid, Fast. lib. iii. imputes this 
discovery to Racchus. Amobius maintains, con- 
tra Oentes, lib. vii. that they were unknown in 
the heroic ages. But in the time of Moses they 
must be known in Egypt, since he speaks of the 
art of the perfumer, and gives the composition 
of two perfumes, Exod. xxx. 25, of which one 
was to be offered to the Lord, on the golden al- 
tar in the holy place ; and the other, &od. xxx. 
34, 35, &c. was for anointing the bigb^iest 
and bis sons, the tabernacle, and the vessels of 
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says in the parallel passage, ** Be ye therefore The first of these perfumes was composed of 
merdful, as your Fatner* am is mercifal,” Luke stacte, the on^x, or odoriferous shell-fidi, of gaU 
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he who would be perfect must fbi:pake all and 
follow bim. And t>ake fU 40. tfant the disciple 
wbo would arrife ex perfection mtmt become 
his nidster. St lUl oRep PAborte bis <bs» 
dples to bo perfoetf i. o. to ac^ubo tbt perfect 


Tbmverfme was sacred and inviolable, and it 
was rorbid on pain of death, for any tnan what- 
ever to nse It. It was placed every morning 
and eveniag on tbe golden iltar mifiO ‘Sanctum: 
bf one of tM priests ef foe sreek. Tbispef^irtse 
2 S 2 i^barias 
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ZadtfMriMy fallMr of John IboBoalist wont to of- 
fer, when the anffel foretold to him the birth of 
that forerunner^ the Messioh. 

The other kind of perfume wa« rather an oint- 
ment, to anoint the f^ieete and tacred veesele of 
the tabernacle, it waa compoaed of the beat 
Myrrhf fire hundred shekela, of cinnamon two 
hundred and fifty ahekeUyof Canna Aromaiiea 
a like quantity, of Cassia Aromatica fire hun- 
dred ahekela ; and one hin of oil olire. But it 
ia thought they did not afterwarda anoint the 
auccesaora of Aaron, because the dignity being 
hereditary in his family, this unction did not 
aeem necessary. God reserved this ointment, 
or perfume^ to his own service ; and whoever 
should make it, either for himself or another, 
was to be cut ofi* from his people. 

The Hebrews bad also perfumes which they 
used for embalming their dead. The composi- 
tion is not exactly known, but they used myrrh, 
aloes, and other strong and astringent drugs, 
proper to prevent infection, and corruption. 
vide Embalm* 

Besides these perfumest there are others no- 
ticed in Scripture. Those, -for example, which 
king Hezekiah preserved in his repositories. 

** The spices ana precious ointment,*^ 2 Kings 
XX. 13. And those burned with the body of 
king Asa. They ** laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours, and divers kinds of 
spices prepared by the apothecary*8 art/* 2Cbr. 
xvi. 14. Judith perfumed her face when she 
was to appear before Holofernes. They prepa- 
red the virgins which were to appear before the 
kings of Persia, for six months together, by the 
use of oil of myrrh, and for six other months, by 
other perfumes^ and sweet-scented oils. The 
Spouse in the Canticles, commends the per* 
fkmesoi her lover ; and her lover in return says, 
that the perfumes of his spouse surpass the most 
excellent (moors. He names particularly, the 
spikenardy the Canna Aromatica^ the cinnamon, 
Itie myrrhy the aloesy as composing these per** 
fumes. The voluptuous woman described by 
Solomon, Prov, vii. 1 7, says, that she had per- 
fumed her bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon. 
— ^The epicures in the book of Wisdom, ii. 7. en- 
courage one another to the use of the most lux- 
urious and costly peifumes, 

Isaiah reproaches Judsea, whom be describes 
as a faithless spouse to God, as being painted 
and perfumed to please strangers, Isaiah Ivii.O. 

Thou weiitest to the king with ointment, and 
didst increase thy perfmes^* Ezekiel, xxiii* 
41* seems to accuse the Jews with having pro- 
faned the odours and perfumesy whose use Ivas 
ree^ved to sacred things, by applying them to 
their owg use, ** Thou aatteet npen a stateljr 


bed, and a table prepared belbee it, w h et enp o n 
thou bast set mine incense «nd mine oil*** Amesi 
vi« 6. inveighs against the rich monofEphralaii 
who drank costly wines, and perjkmm ikma^ 
selvee with the roost precions oils. The womaiM 
sinner in St. Luke vii. 37, and Mary ]lfiegdsleii 
in St. John xii. 3. anointed our Saviour^ feet 
with costly perfume. That of Mai^ Magdalen 
was spikenard. 

These instances shew the taste of the an- 
cient Hebrews, which was, and still is, the taste 
of the Orientals, who made much use of scents 
and perfumes. They prove also, that both men 
and women used them, and that wise and serione 
men condemned the two frequent and affected 
use of them. It may also be observed, that to 
abstain from scents, and unctions, was 

esteemed a pait of mortification. Cstber re- 
frained from perfumes and oititments during tbe 
humiliation of her people, Eath. xiv. 2* Daniel 
did not anoint himself all the three weeks that 
he was urgent in prayer, to obtain the commu- 
nications he desired of God. Dan. x. 3. 

Solomon says, ** that dead flies cause the 
ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stink- 
ing savour.” One dead fly is sufficient to spoil 
the scent of a whole box of perfumes : bo one 
fault is enough to destroy a man’s good name- 
PERGA, Ilepyn* very earthy ; from tbe pre- 
position wipi very, and yii the earth. 

PERGA, a city of Pampbylia, Acts xiii. 14* 
This is not a maritime city, and St Paul must 
have gone up the river Caystrus to it, or else 
must have gone on foot [Mentioned Pliny, 
iib. V. cap. 27. Mela, lib, i. Strabo, hb. xiv. 

Perga was one of the most considerable ci- 
ties in Patnphylia: and when that province was 
divided into two parts, this city became tbe me- 
tropolis of one part, and Sid6 of the other. 
There was, on a neighbouring mountain, a very 
famous temple of Diana, surnamed Pergua, from 
the name of the city : almost all the medals of 
this city commemorate that goddesf. It appears 
that Bacchus also was worshipped in Per^a.3 
PERGAMUS, nipyevioc, height, elevation. 
[One of the most renowned cities io Asia. It 
was in Mysia, the residence of King Eumenes,. 
and of tbe other Attalic princes. Famous for 
an annual exhibition of cock-fighting. Pltny, 
lib. V, cap, 3(). Sti;abo, lih. xiii.] 

PERGAMl||L Jesus Christ, Revelations ii. 
13 speaks to|]^ Mfel, or bishpp, of Pergamus ; 
« I know tby^fp^aod where thou dwellest, 
even where aeSst is ; and thou boldest 

fast my nam^^y^, 6iome have thought that 
this angel of Carpus, who aur- 

fered maityrdifljl Pemmnm$ ns we learn frpm 
Eusehiiiay ffis^Mgelp tv. etm. lb. But kn 
’ ^ does 
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ifim ^ iwqaauil m IhAl 1 m tlieii bwlM>f» of 
tbm ebof^ Tho Roiwui Rwrtjrok^ maket 
kin biobo|» of ThjiitiFO : bolt beoidea» Garpiu 
di«di|ii4er tbt oo^Mce of Decioa* Therefore it 
it not cradiblef bo could bo bitbop of Pergamm 
under Dtodeoion. PergcmuB was a contidora- 
bio oily of Troao in tbe time of St* Jolin. At 
PergammB parobment was invented, thence cal- 
led Pergamena, 

P£R1B0LUS» nfp43oAoct o too//, Ezek. xlii. 
7. Vult. From irfoi/3aXX<i»« i surround. 

P£IR1SC£I«ID£S, EUp^nccXiySifc* o bracelet / 
or ornament worn by women about their legs* 
Fidt Itaiah iii* 20. and Numbers xxxi. 60* — 
Moses says, that tbe Israelites, when they bad 
defeated tbe Midiaiiites, oifered to the Lord the 
garters, foerure/id^^ tbe rings, bracelets, and 
collars taken from the enemy. We see the same 
in tbe victory which Gideon obtained over the 
same people, Judg. viii. 25, 26, 27. The He- 
brew myXK, translated PeriscelideSt conies from 
a root, which signifies to walk; this favours tbe 
translation of those who understand it of costly 
garters, or ornaments worn by the Midianites 
about their legs. The Septuagint translate it 
by yXiSteiva, a bracelet : it certainly has this 
signitication, 2 Sam. i. 10, where Hie Ainalekite 
who had slain Saul, says, that he took off’ the 
bracelet ( Azadah ) from tbe arm of that prince. 
See Fragments, and Plates, Dresses. 

Isaiah uses this term in his enumeration of 
the ornaments of women. Tbe Chaldee trans- 
lates it chains of the foot, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Peedag. lib, ii. cap. 12. calls rriSac vrepuT~ 
^vpisQ, those silver or golden circlets that women 
put about their legs ; q, fetters or bonds. Pro- 
pbane authors call them in tbe same manner, 
shining fetters, golden shackles. $o Martial, 

A pedibtu niveu fultcrunt aurf« vincta. 

And Seneca, 

Crurm dUtUicta religsvit auro. 

The women of Syria and Arabia at this day 
wear great rings around their legs, to which are 
f|Mtened many other lesser rings, which make a 
tinkling noise, or like little Mis, when they 
walk, or stir. These* rings are fixed above the 
ancle, and are of gold, sflver, copper, glass, or 
pven of varnished earth, according to tbe sub- 
stance and condition of the wearer* 

• Tbe princesses of Arabia wear large hollow 
riim of gold, within which are inclosed litUe 

g afibles, %at tinkle. Others have lesser rings 
died Kclkalf hung round (hem, which have the 
sMue«fiecr* Tbe huger circles^ or rings, are 
upcu in one plaoe« in fiirm of a crescent, by 
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which they pass the small of the leg through 
them. 

The Egyptian ladies wore also very valuable 
leg-rings; for we read in an inscription found 
in Spain, that the statue of Isis had ornaments 
of Md on its legs, set with two emeralds, and 
with eleven other precious stones. The Roman 
and Grechin women also used them. Triinal- 
chio tn Petronimst speaking of bit spouse, says. 
See what she wears on her legs ; Videtis mufie^ 
ris compedes: by way of complaint at her ex- 
travagance. 

PERJURY. The law of God aeverely oou- 
deinned perjury^ false oaths, vows, and promiaes, 
made without intention to perform them, Levit. 
xix. 12. Exod. xxiii. 13. Penury offends 
against the veracity and justice of God himself, 
and is a great insult on his Majesty, by appeal- 
ing to him as a witness to a lie, and eiigfaging 
his mighty name in commission of a crime. See 
Philo, de decern preeceptis et de specialibus le~ 
gibus. Moses, in Leviticus, v. 4, 5, 6. vi. 2, 3. 
seems to appoint sacrihccs to atone {'or perjury; 
which is cotitrary to ,St. Paul, who assures us, 
that the sacrifices and ceremonies of the law did 
not remit internal sins, but only external and le- 
I faults, lleb. vii. 18. GnI. ii. 16. Rom. viii. 
Heb. ix. 9f 13. It must therefore be presum- 
ed, that the sacrifices ordained by Moses, re- 
garded the ignorance only, or temerity of him, 
who had made a rash promise, or a secret oath, 
or promise. Or else he supposes, that he who 
was permitted to offer such a sacrifice, bad al- 
ready expiated his internal fault, by a perfect 
repentance and contrition ; of which the exter- 
nal sacrifice prescribed, is only [tbe public ac- 
knowledgment, or ratificationl us we may say, 
to satisfy for faults committed, by approaching 
holjr things in a state of defilement. Wilfm 
perjury, in public, and before the judge, was 
not to be remitted by sacrifices, according to 
Moses’s law. He was punished by the sentence 
of tbe judges, when be was found guilty. jPor- 
tabit iniquilatem suam : which is usually un- 
derstood of capital punishment. See Levit. v. 
1. xix. 8. XX. }7, 19, 20. xxiv. 15. Numb. ix. 13. 

PERIZZITES, ’HD, who dwell in milages, 
or places not enclosed with walls; from no 
peraz, 

PERIZZITES, or Phbrbs^i, ancient hiha- 
bitants of Palestine, mingled with the Canaan- 
ites. There is great probability, that they 
themselves were Canaanites, but having no 
fixed habitations, and living sometimes in one 
country, sometimes in another, were called Pe- 
rizzi/es, which signifies scattered mr dispersed. 
Pherazoth stands for hamlets* or villages. The 
Perimtes did not inhabit any certain portion of 

Canaan^ 
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Caimaii t there were eome on each aide of the 
river Jordan, in the motintaina, and in the plainly 
In aevefal placee of Scripture the Conaanitea 
and Peruixk€$ are mentioned aa the dbiOf peoL 
pie of the country. E* gr» in the time of Almi* 
ham and Lot, the Canaanite and PerbrzU€ were 
ill the land, Gen. xiii. 7. The tribe of Ephraim 
complained to Joahoa, that they were too much 
confined in their possession : he bid them 
if they pleased, into the mountains of the Penz^ 
rites and Rephaim, there clear the land, culti- 
vate, and inhabit it, Josh. xvii. 15. Solomon 
subdued tho remains of the Canaanites and Pe- 
rizzites^ which the children of Israel had not 
rooted out ; and made them tributaiy, 1 Kings 
ix. 20, 21. 2 Chron. viii. 7. The Perizzxtes are 
mentioned by Ezra, after the return from Baby- 
lon : and several Israelites had married wives 
from among ihem. Ezra ix. 1. 

PERSECUTION, /oper«cctt/c. Persecution 
in all affes has been the portion of the elect, and 
of good men. Cain persecuted Abel. Joseph 
was persecuted by his brethren : David by 
Saul ; Elijah and Elisha by Ahab ; the pro- 
pliets by thekiii^ and people of their time; 
Jesus Christ by Herod, ana the chief of the 
Jews ; John the Baptist and the apostles by the 
enemies of piety, truth, and justice. It is a max- 
im laid down by the apostle, that all those who 
will lead a gfodly life shall suffer persecution, 
2 Tim. iii. 12. But happy are those who suffer 
persecution for righteousness sake, says our 
Lord, JMatdi. viii. 3 — 10. 

Bui, to persecutCf persequi, is not always ta- 
ken in this odious sense ; it is often put for fol- 
lowing an enemy in his flight, or for applying 
one’s self vigorously to any thing, Deut. xvi. 
20. Juste quod justum esi persequeris ; you 
may apply yourself diligently to the practice of 
justice, Psalm xxxiv. 14. Inquire pacem, et 
perseqnere earn. Prov, xiii. 21. Peccatores per^ 
sequitur malum : punishment pursues sinners. 
Ecclus. xxxiv, 2. He that depends on deceit- 
ful visions is compared to one that catches at a 
shadow, or grasps at the wind. Quasi qui ap^ 
prehendit umbram, et sequitur venium, 

PERSIA, D^D, TUp<nm that cuts or divides : 
or nailf giyphon, horse man ; from P*10 paras, 
or peres, E^zek. xxvii. 10. 

PERSIA, a kingdom of Asia. The Persians 
became very lamous after Cyrus, the founder of 
the Perstan monarchy. l!neir ancient name 
was Elamitei ; in the time of the Roman em- 
perors they were called Partkians : at pre- 
sent Persians, See Parthians. 

Persia is bounded east by the province of 
Kerman ; west by Chusistan ; eootfi by the 
Qf Persia ; and north by a great deaart 
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Rrot ffmarales it from OhortMaa. It ic abpnt 
three bnadred leiigiies in e;itent, iiloiig me 
ocean. Yead is the moat eaatem cUy of this 
province, Hamadad the n^ost western, Gitell or 
Sireft the most sontbem, and Bey the most 
northern. 

[Classic writers often put Persians /or Par- 
tmans, though it is probable that Paithta was 
only a part m the kingdom. They generally al- 
So speak of the Persians in the plurm : and desp 
cribe this people as extremely magnificent and 
luxurious. 

Pars, ^pears to be the Hebrew name for 
Persia, There is in the district of Surobiel, 
near the borders of Pars, a mountain from 
which fire issues at all times. At night this fire 
gives light ; and smoke issues from it in the 
day-time : and the general opinion is that here 
is a fountain of naptha, or or pitch, which has 
taken fire. 

There is also a species of scorpion, which they 
call kezoureh : they are like the leaves of anje^ 
dan, (the herb lasenntium, or pellitory) and are 
more destructive than serpents, Ibn Haukal. 

Kashan, says Ibn Haukal, p. 171, is a small 
town. Here are great numbers of black scor- 
pions which* kill: and another species, called 
Jffeiratah, Comp. Ezek. ii. 6. 

In Pars, says Ibn Haukal, the weight of the 
direm is two methkals. The stone is of two 
kinds, great and small : the great stone is one 
roun a thousand and forty direms, like the stone 
of Ardebil : the small stone is the stone of Bag^ 
dad, and the stone of Beiza, one mun eight hun- 
dred direms. At Istakar four hundred direms 
make the stone. At Behreb, two hundred and 
eighty direms ; at Sbapour, three hundred di- 
renit; and at Ardeshir Khereh, two hundred 
and forty direms. Sir W. Ouseley’s Trans, 
p. 135. 

It is very possible, that these dififerences of 
weight, in different parts of the same kingdom, 
(which is no more extraordinary than the va- 
rious bushel measures for corn iu our country) 
may explain the difierences which we some- 
times find among^he talents of Scripture. Com. 
Dent. XXV. 13. Frov. xx. 10. 1 Kings, x. 14. 
2 Chron. viii, 18.] 

The Arabians say, that Pars, father of the 
Persiam, was son of Azaz, or Arphaxad son of 
Shem. (^hers derive him froiQ Japbetb ; but 
the Persians derive their ormin from Kaiuma^ 
rath, who is among them, wnat Adsm is wUh 
08 . They us that tbw have always 
kings of tnei^H^n na^om wfdsejocccssicui ban 
Deter been lcSlj| inimtipt^. 

The Dilemhes, the Curd^ and even the Oru 
eatal Turks, adsming to some authors, are des- 
cended 
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C 9 iid«d ffom like PenUme* The Dllemitet in- 
the riiom of the Caspion teot callod ako 
dieaoaof Dilem,frutB tfaiif imtioo* TbeCiirdes 
are acatteyod ip te whiob they ffire the 

name of aLardMtaii. The Tnrka are withdrawn 
beyond the river OxiWy into Turkestan. 

Authota apeak differendv of the religion of 
the ancient Penttaiu. Herodotus, CAo, $eu 
lib. i« aw. 3L is the first who has ffben any ac- 
count ofit. He tells us, ^ That they had nei- 
ther temples, nor statues, nor altars. They 
look on it as folly to make, or to suffer any, 
cause they did not believe as the Greeks, that 
the Gods were of human origin.*’ They sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter on the highest mountains. They 
^ve the name of God to the whole circuit of the 
heavens. They sacrificed also to the sun, and 
the moon, and the earth ; to the fire, and the 
water, and the winds. They knew no other 
ffods, anciently, but these. Since that time they 
have learned .from the Assyrians and the Ara- 
bians, to sacrifice to Urania, or Celestial Venus ; 
whom the Assyrians call Militta, the AraUians, 
AlUtat and the Persians, Mithra, 

Strabo, lib. xix. copies Herodotus almost word 
for word, but does not agree that the Persians 
g^ve the name of Mithra to Venus ; he says 
they call the sun Mithra; and all authors agree 
with Strabo in this. ** They sacrifice, (says he) 
ill a pure place, where they ofier up their pray- 
ers, and bring thither their victim crowned. — 
After the Magus lias divided the flesh, each 
takes bis part; they leave nothing for the gods, 
saying that Gcd is contented with the soul of the 
sacrifice. Some throw into the fire a small part 
of the double fat that is wrapt about the intes- 
tines. They chiefly sacrifice to the fire and the 
water. They put upon the fire dry wood, with- 
out bark, i^o which they throw fat, and then 
oil also. They light the fire without any bel- 
lows, only making a wind with a kind of fan. 

( vide the Plate to Fragments, No. CXXVIll]. 
f any one blows the fire, or throws any carcase, 
or dirt, into it, he is punished with death. 

The sacrifice to the water is performed in 
this manner. They assemble near a lake, a ri- 
ver, or a fountain, and make a ditch, where they 
kill the sacrifice, taking care that the iieigti boar- 
ing water is not defiled with the blood, which 
would make it unclean. After which they put 
the flesh upon myrtle, or laurel. The Magi put 
fire to it with little sticks, and sprinkle their li- 
bations of oil mixed with milk and hooey, not 
upon thn fire* or upon the water, but upon the 
ground. Then for a tong time they make their 
encKantmenk* holding a iittle boimleof heath. 

bam a mat munber of 

gi, whohi they ceft Pp^thest aod sef>eral tern- 


l^pf thogoda of the Persians. They kill their 
victiina without knives, but by a lever, with wbidh 
they strike as with an axe. They have great 
enclosures which they calf. Pyretkees, in the 
midst whereof is an altar, on which the Magi 
preserve ashes and a perpetual fire. They en- 
ter therein every day, ana there make their en- 
chantments for the space of an hour, holding 
wbisps of rods, and wearing mitres that come 
down so low, as to cover their lips and cheeks. 

The sacrifices of the Pernans^ says Herodo- 
tus, are performed after this manner. They 
have no liDations, nor any players on music, nor 
garlands, nor meal. But he who offers the sa- 
crifice brings the victim into a dean and pure 
place, and invokes the god to whom he would 
sacrifice, having bis mitre crowned with myrtle. 
It is not allowed the priest to pray for himself 
in particular, but be must pray for the king, and 
the whole nation. After he has roasted the fiesh 
of the victim, being cut into several pieces, he 
spreads young grass, or especially clover, and 
lays them thereon. Afterwards, a Magus comes 
to sing the Aieogony, a kind of song in use a- 
moog them; and they are not allowed to sacri- 
fice without a Magus. A little while afterwards 
the priest takes away these pieces of flesh, and 
does with them what he pleases.*’ 

Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, informs us of 
some articles of their creed. ** Among those 
who admitted of two principles, one gmid, the 
other bad, was, (says be) the famous Zoroaster, 
who lived, according to some, flve thousand 
ears before the Trojan war. One of these gods 
e named Oroinazes, the other Arimanius ; and 
said, that one had a relation to lijglit and know- 
ledge, the other to darkness and ignorance. Be- 
tween these two, was another of a middle nature, 
whom be called Mithras ; for this reason the 
Persians called Mithras, him who has the mid- 
dle place. He taught, that the first was to 
be sacrificed to, to obtain favours, and the 
other, to be defended from evils. 

** In this manner they invoked darkness. They 
bruised in a mortar a herb called Omomi, which 
afterwards they mingled with the blood of a sa- 
crificed wolf, and taking it all away, they threw 
it into a dark place, rcavernl where the sun ne- 
ver shined. They l>elievea that some planis 
and trees belonged to the good god, others to 
the evil god ; and that among anrmals, dogs, 
birds, and urchins belong to the gc^ god, and 
all those of the waters, to the evil one. Ore- 
mazes, according to them, was bom of pure 
light ; and Arimanius of groas daritneas. They 
are idwaysat variaaoe. Oponyaaes has predocect 
six gods, of which the firat is the author £or 
principle] of benerofottbe, (he second of valour, 

the 
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the third of equity, the fourth of wisdom, the 
Hfth of riches, the sixth of such pleasures as at- 
tend good actions. Arimanius also, by way of 
Emulation, produced a like number of gods. 

^ Oromases having made himself three times 
mater than be was at first, withdrew as far 
from the sun, as the sun is from the earth. He 
adorned the heavens, placing the stars there. He 
made a star which is more excellent than the 
rest, and, as it were, their guardian. This is 
Sirius, or the great dog. He made besides, 
twenty-four gods, and put them all into an egg. 
Arimanius made the same number, who broke 
the egg in which the good ones were inclosed, 
and then good and evil were mingled together. 
They say there is a time fixed, in which Arima- 
nius must die, when the earth being united, all 
men shall live happy in a perfect union, being 
assembled into the same city, and speaking the 
same language. Theopompus adds, that accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Magi, during three thou- 
sand years one of the gods shall be too power- 
ful for the other; during three tbousana years 
more they shall make war, and shall endeavour 
to destroy each other. At last, Pluto [rather 
Arimanius, the evil deity: for Pluto is the Greek 
deity] shall be overcome, and then men shall be 
happy, and shall no longer need sustenance. 

The Persians at first used no images, yet 
they had them afterwards, as Berosus says in 
the third book of his Chaldean history, as quo- 
ted by Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrept, Artax- 
erxes son of Darius, and father of Ocnus, intro- 
duced them, and was the first who erected a 
statue, that of Venus Tenaides, at Babylon, at 
Shusban, and at Ecbatana : and taught the 
Persians, the Bactrians, the people of Damas- 
cus and Sardis, to worship it as a goddess. — 
Such was the religion of the ancient Persians, 
according to ancient authors, who bad the best 
opportunities of being informed. 

A modern author, very skilful in the eastern 
languages, and who had purposely studied the 
religion of the Persians, pretends that these peo- 

J de nad just notions concerning Deitv, and be- 
iered but one God. That, indeed, they admit- 
ted of two principles i but one of them was un- 
created, and the other created. The created 


a man and a woman, from whom maukiiid aiw 
derived : that there are several termtrial para- 
dises, one universal deluge, one Moses, one So* 
lomon. All this, without doubt, is taken from 
the history of the Jews, and from the traditfons 
of the Mahometans. 

They hold, says D’Herhelot, BibL* Orient* 
p. 340. one eternal God, called in their lan- 
guage, Jesdan, or Oromaxdes, who is the true 
Uod, called by the Arabians, Allah, the author 
of all good ; also another god, produced by 
darkness, whom they name Aherman, (properly 
the Edits of the Arabians, or the devil,) the au- 
thor of all evil. They have a very great venera- 
tion for light, and a great aversion from dark- 
ness. God the Creator of all things has produ- 
ced light and darkness, and from a mixture of 
these two, of good and' evil, of generation and 
corruption, the composition and decomposition 
of the parts of the world is eflTected, and will 
always continue, till light withdrsNving itself, on 
one side, and darknes on the other, shall cause a 
destruction and dissolution. This is an abridge- 
ment of the doctrine of Zoroaster, which is still 
maintained by the Magians Guebres, who wor- 
ship fire; and who always, when they* pray, 
turn themselves towards the rising sun. 

A List of the Kings ^ Pbbsia, who had 
any Relation to ^cred HUtory* 

A. M. 

3466 Cyrus, founder of the Persian monarchy, 
reigned nine years after the taking of 
Babylon ; died ante A. D. 529. 

3475 Cambyses, called Ahasuerus, £zr. iv. 6. 

reigned seven years and five months. 
ante A. D. 522. 

3482 OropoMtes, the Magian, called Artax* 
erxes, Ezr. iv. 7. pretending to be 
Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses, 
reigned five months. He was killed 
by seven conspirators, one of which 
was Darius, son of Hystaspes. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes ; called Aha- 
suerus, in the Hebrew of Esther, and 
Artaxerxes, in the Greek, onfe A. D. 
485. 

3519 Xerxes 1. reigned twelve years, ante 
A. D. 473. 


principle was the world. He maintains, that 
the worship they paid the sun and fire, was mere- 


ly civil and relative. VVide Hyde, de Relia. 
Vet. Pers. Comp. Frag. Nos. Dll. DHL] 

The modern Persians refer their religion to 
^brabam, whom some confound with Zoroaster, 
and others will have to have heea the master of 
Znrosster. They think the world was ereatod 
(df days; that in the begionii^ God erpated 


Artaxerxes Lonyimanns, reigned forty- 
eigbt years, isnte A. D. 425- 
Xerxes 11. be reigned but one year. 
Seeundianus, or So^dksssus, hia brother 
an4»|nurderer, remned seven mouths* 
Oehsd^t Darias fMhus, reigned mne- 
teen years, ante A. D. 404* 

Artaaeraes Afoemoii, reigned fiMrtyi*difeo 
yeatsi ante A. D»^l. 

9684 
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3643 Artaxerxa Ochu»f reigned hventy-three 
yearn, atUe A. D. 338. 

3666 Arsen, reigned three years, ante A, D. 336. 
3668 Darius Condomannus, was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, A. M. 3674, af- 
ter having reigned six years. 

The empire of the Persians lasted 208 years. 
>PERSIS, Persa, Persian. 

PERSIS, a Koman lady, whom St. Paul sa- 
lutes, Rom. xvi. 12. and calls his beloved sister. 
He sa^s she had laboured much for the Lord, 
and still labours. Nothing of her life is come 
to our knowledge ; nor do we see that she is 
honoured by any church ; which is something 
singular. 

PERU DA, divided, QT separated : or 

tnule, or horse ; from mD parad or percd. Chief 
of a family of Nethinim. Ezra ii. 55. 

PESTILENCE, or Plaove. In the He- 
brew tongue^ as in most others, plague or pcsti'- 
lence expresses all sorts of distempers and cala- 
mities. The Hebrew 131, Dehir, which pro- 
perly signifies the plague, is extended to all epi- 
demical and contagious diseases. Commonly 
the prophets connect together the sword, the 
pestilence, and the famine, as three evils, which 
generally accompany each other. 

The pestilent man, Prov. xv. 12. Fulg. is the 
scorner, the fleerer, the pretended free-thinker, 
who diverts himself with the simplicity of good 
people, and with the timidity of pious souls..^. 
’i'lie Hebrew' word Lex, translated pestilent, 
signifies a scorner. I'he chair of pestilence, [or 
seat of the scorner,] mentioned in the first 
Psalm, is the seat of such pernicious people. 
Solomon in many places cautions his readers 
against their discourses. The scorner loves not 
him that reproves him, Prov. xix. 25. Vulgate. 
And elsewhere, Pestilenti fagellato, slultus sa^ 
pientior erit. The correction of such scoffers 
18 great instruction for the weak, the low, the 
foolish, those that want light and understanding. 
Homines pestilent es dissipant civitatem, Prov. 
xxix. B. Such kind of men are only fit to draw 
down the anger of God on a community, in or- 
der to Its destruction. Tertullus, the advocate, 
of the Jews, says, Acts xxiv. 5. that St. Paul 
was a pestilent fellow, a common disturber and 
mover of sedition, because he maintained that 
Jesus was the Christ. Jeremiah gives to Baby- 
lon the name of the cotitagious mountain. Ecce 
ego ad te, morn pestifer ; because it spread the 
infection of idolatry and superstition through 
the whole world. The Messiah says, Hosea xiii. 
]4. O death, 1 will be thy plagues ; O grave, 

1 will be tby destruction.*’ J^om translate# it; 
Ero mors tua, t mors: morsus tuus tro, inf erne . — 
And in Psalm xci. 3. the Hebrew has. He shall 
VoL. II. Pabt XXIL Edit. IV. 


deliver thee from the mares of the hunter, and 
from the dangerous pestilence. The same letters 
that signify — a word, do Ban, also signify the 
pestile^ — DeBfB. 

PETER, nir/ooc. See Cephas. 

PETER, the apostle, bom at Betlisaida, was 
son of John, Jona, or Joanna, and brother of 
Andrew, John i. 42, 43. His first name was«3i- 
mon or Simeon, but when our Saviour called 
him to the apostleship, he added the name Cc- 
phas, i. e. in Syriac, a stone or rock; in Greek 
and Latin, Petra, whence Peter, He was married ; 
and dwelt with his mother-in-law, and his wife, 
at Capernaum, on the lake of Gennesareth, Mark 
i. 29. Matth. viii. 14. Luke iv. 38. Andrew 
having been first called by Jesus Christ, met his 
brother Simon, and told him, we have found the 
Messiah : and brought him to Jesus, John i. 41. 
A. D. 30. After having passed one day with 
our Saviour, they returned to their ordinary occu- 
pation, which was fishing. Yet it is thought 
they were pi^scnt with him, at the marriage of 
Cana in Galilee. 

Towards the end of the same year, Jesus 
Christ being on the shore of the lake of Genne- 
sareth, saw Peter and Andrew busy, washing 
their nets, Luke v. 1,2, 3, &c. He entered their 
boat, and bid Peter throw out his nets into the 
sea, in order to fish. Peter obeyed him, though 
be bad been fishing the whole night without 
catching any thing. They took so many fishes 
at this draught, that their own vessel, and that of 
James and John, sons of Zebedee, were filled. 
Then Peter threw himself at the feet of Jesus, 
and said, Depart from me, Lord, for 1 am a sin- 
ner. Jesus said to them, Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. He said the same to 
James and John, who quitted their boats and 
nets, and followed him. 

Some time after, Luke iv. 38. Matt. viii. 14. 
A. D. 31. Jesus coming to Capernaum, en- 
tered the bouse of Peter, where his mother-in- 
law lay sick of a fever. He immediately healed 
her ; and she assisted to serve them. A little 
while before the feast of the passover of the fol- 
lowing year, A.D. 32. after Jesus returned iuto 
Galilee, he chose twelve apostles, among whom 
Peter has the first place. One night when Jesus 
Christ w'alked on the waters of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, Peter proposed to come and meet him, 
Mstth. xiv. 28, 29* Jesus gave him leave, but 
he seeing a great wave coming, was afraid, and 
began to sink : but Jesus held him up, and said 
to bim ; O man of little faith, why were you 
afraid? Afterwards, some of Jesus's disci^es 
bekig offended at bis ffgurative expressions, left 
him : and Jesus asked bis apostles, if they also 
would (pave him i Peter replied, to whom shall 
2 T we 
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we go f Lord ? for thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life, John vi. 53, 54, &c. 

One day, as our Saviour was near Csssarea 
Philippi, he asked his apostles, whom men took 
him to be i Matth. xvi/13, 14. They answered, 
some said he was John the Baptist, others Elias, 
others Jeremiah, or one of the old prophets. — 
And you, says he, whom do you say 1 am ? Si- 
mon Peter answered, You are the Christ, the 
son of the living God. Jesus said to him, Hap- 
py arc you-, Simon, son of Jona, for, not flesh 
and blood has revealed this to you, but my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven. Your name is Peter, 
[rock] and on this rock 1 will build my church, 
and (he gates of hell shall not prevail against it. I 
will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever you shall bind on earth, shall be 
also bound in heaven, and whatever you shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven. Vide 
Fbagments, No. CLXXIV. About eight 
days after, our Saviour being transfigured on a 
mountain, had with him Peter, James, and John, 
and shewed them a glimpse of his glory. Peter 
being in an ecstacy, and seeing Moses and Elias 
with Jesus, exclaimed, Lord, it is good for us to 
be here; if you please, we will make three tents, 
one for you, one for Moses, and one for Elias ! 
Matth. xviL Luke ix. 28. 

Jesus returning to Capernaum, being on the 
road the apostles disputed among themselves, 
which of them should be greatest in the kingdom 
of God, which they thought to be very near. Je- 
sus and Peter came to Capernaum some time 
before the rest ; those who gathered the half 
shekel a head for the use of the temple, came 
and asked Peter, if his master w ould pay it thenf 
Jesus bid Peter throw his line into the sea, and 
be should find a piece of money to pay for them 
two, in the mouth of the first fish he should take. 
Peter obeyed ; and found a shekel in the mouth 
of the fish, which he gave to the collectors, for 
Jesus and for himself. 

One day, as Jesus was speaking concerning 
the forgiveness of injuries, Matth. xviii. 21, 22, 
Peter asked him how often they must forgive ? 
seven times f Jesus told him, seventy times seven. 
On another occasion, A. D. 33. Matth. xix. 27, 
as our Saviour was speaking of the danger of 
riches, Peter said to him ; hotd, we have left all 
to follow thee ; what reward shall we have f Je- 
sus answered, an hundred-fold, even in this 
world, and in the other world eternal life. 

On the Tuesday before our Saviour’s passion, 
Peter shewed him the fig-tree he had cursed the 
aveBiag*l>ef6re,now withered, Mark xi. 12—21. 
and live day following, as they sat on the Mount 
of<i^l«es, he, with the other apostles, asked Je- 
S4i%"irhaii the temple was to be destroyed ? On 


Thursday he was sent with John to prepare 
for the passover ; in the evening, when Jesus was 
at table, and began to speak of him who should 
betray him, Peter made signs to John, to ask 
4iim who diis could be f After supper^ the dis- 
ciples disputed who should be the greatest? 
whereupon Jesus laying aside his garments, 
washed their feet, to give them an example of 
humility. Peter at first made some difliculty ; 
but Jesus telling him, that if he did not wash his 
feet, he could have no part in him ; Peter re- 
plied, Lord, wash not only my feet, but my 
hands and my head, Johrt xiii. 6 — 10. 

Some time after, Jesus said to him, Peter, Sa- 
tan has desired to sift you as men sift wheat : — 
But I have prayed for you, that your faith may 
not fail ; and when you are converted, confirm 
your brethren. Peter asked Jesus, where he 
was going f and said, he was ready to follow hirn 
every where, even to death. But J^sus foretold 
to liim, that he Would abjure him three times 
that very night, before the cock should crow. — 
When supper was ended, Jesus w'entto the gar^ 
den of Olives, taking Peter, James, and John, 
apart, as witnesses of his agony. Peter, though 
he had lately shewn so much resolution, yet fell 
asleep with the rest; which occasioned Jesus to 
say to him, Do yon sleep, Simon? Could 
not watch with me one hourf Mark xiv. 37. 
Matth. xxvi. 40, 8cc. 

Judas being come with the soldiers to seize 
Jesus, Peter drew his sword, and cut off the 
right ear of one Molchus, servant to the high- 
priest : but Jesus bid him put up his sword, ad- 
ding, those who fight with the sword perish 
by the sword : at the same time he healed Mal- 
chus’s ear. John xviii. 10, &c. Peter followed 
Jesus afar off, into the house of Caiaphas ; where 
the soldiers and servants liaving a fire in the mid- 
dle of the hall, Peter ttood among them to 
warm himself; when a maid-servant said, surely 
this man was with Jesus of Nazareth ! Peter 
answered, I know not what you say ; I do not 
so much as know the man. A little while after 
another maid said, This man was with Jesus 
of Nazareth ! ! But Peter denied it with an oath. 
About an hour after, one of the company affirm- 
ed, that Peter was a disciple of Jesus. Others 
insisted on the same thing, and said, that cer- 
tainly he was one, for his very speech betrayed 
him to be a Galilean. One of them, a kinsmafi 
to Malchus, whose ear Peter had cut off, asked 
him, Did not 1 see you with him in the garden ? 
Peter again ditiied it with an oath, protesting 
that he did not know' the man. And now the 
cock crowed the second time. Jesus being iit 
the same hall, and not far from Peter, turned 
and looked oq him; Peter remembering that 

Jesus 
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i^esus iMid said to hinii Before the cock crowed 
twice he should deny him thrice, he threw him* 
self out of Caispht^s house, and wept bitterly, 
Matth. xxvi. 73, 75. Mark xiv. 30,72. 

~ Very probably he remained in secret, and in 
tears, all the time of our Saviour's passion, Fri^ 
da^ end Saturday; but on Sunday morning Jesus 
being risen, and Mary having been at, the tomb, 
and not finding the body of Jesus, she ran into 
the city, to tell Peter and John that their master 
was taken away* Peter and John ran to the se- 
pulchre ; John coming first, did not enter it ; but 
Peter coming, stooped down, and saw the linen 
cloths wherein the body had been wTapped. — 
They returned to Jerusalem, not understanding 
what had come to pats. The same day our Sa- 
viour appeared to Peter to comfort him. Pide 
John XX. Luke xxiv. 12, 34, &c. Mark xvi. 7. 
Cbrysost. irt^l Cor. xv. 5. Horn. 38. 

Some days after, Peter being returned into 
Galilee, and going to fish in the sea of Galilee 
(or lake of Gennesareth) with some otheis of the 
apostles, Jesus appeared to them on the shore. 
John said to Petit, it is the Lord. Peter imme- 
diately swimming to shore came to Jesus ; and 
Jesus dined with them. After dinner Jesus said 
to Peter ; Simon, son of Jona, do you love me 
more than these? He answered, yea. Lord, you 
know that I love yoii. Jesus says to him, then 
feed my sheep. He pul the same question to 
him again, and Peter making the same answer, 
our Lord said to him again, Feed my lambs. — 
This he repeated a third lime, at which Peter 
being moriilied, said, You know, Loid, that 1 
love you* Jesus replied to him, ** Feed my 
sheep. 1 tell you for a truth, that when you 
were young, you girded yourself and went where 
you pleased ; but now you are old another shall 
gird you, and lead you where you would not go.” 
At the same time Peter seeing John the Evan- 
gelist following, said, Lord, what must became 
of him ? Jesus answered, “ If I will have him 
continue, what does that concern you ? Do you 
follow me.” Thus, though he forew arned Peter, 
yet he refused to declare, in what manner John 
should end his life. 

After Jesus Christ had ascended into heaven, 
and the apostles had seen his ascension, they re- 
turned to Jerusalem, to wait for the Holy Ghost. 
During this interval, Peter proposed to fill up 
the place vacant by the treachery of Judas. This 
was agreed to, and the lot fell on Matthias. 

'Fhe tenth day after die ascension of our Sa- 
viour, the Holy Ghost having descended on the 
apostles, and faithful, and having filled them 
with supernatural gifts, and especially with the 
«ft of tongues, there being then at Jerusalem 
Jews from all the east; none could compae- 


bend by what means these people, who were Ga« 
lileans, should speak such variety of languages. 
Some said, the apostles were full of wine : but 
Peter in their defence, stated that, this was not 
the eifect of drunkenness, but the completion of 
the promise, Joel ii. 28. to tend the Holy Spirit 
on all flesh, &c. Pide Pentecost. 

Some da>’s after, Peter und John going to (he 
temple at the hour of prayers, found at the gate 
of the temple a man of more than forty years of 
age, who from his birth bad been a cripple, and 
could not walk. Peter healed him, and on this 
occasion preached Jesus to the people. 

While ne w as speaking, the priests and Sad- 
ducees laid hold on Peter and John, and put 
them in prison. The day following, tlie senate, 
the magistrates, and the chief priests being as- 
sembled, they asked the two apostles, in whose 
name they had performed the miracle of healing 
the lame man ? Peter answered them, in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom they 
had crucified^ and whom God had raised again, 
&c. The council strictly charged them to teach 
no more in this name : but Peter and John told 
them, judge yourselves which is most just, whe- 
ther to obey you or to obey God. 

Many of the faithful sold their estates, and 
brought the money, and laid it at the feet of the 
apostles. Of this number w*a8 Ananias, with 
his wife Sapphira, who, by agp'eement between 
themselves, concealed part of the mj^ney for 
which they had sold their land, and brought the 
rest, as if it were the whole. Ananias came 
first, and Peter said to him. How could you suf- 
fer Satan to seduce you, to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, by concealing part of the price of your 
land ? See. Immediately, Ananias fell down 
dead, and was carried out and prepared for bu- 
rial. About three hours afterwards his wife Sap- 
phira came in, and Peter said to her the same 
he had said to her husband; immediately, she 
also fell down, and gave up the ghost : which 
infused a great awe into all who heard of it. Pide 
Ananias. 

The number of believers increased daily ; the 
people even brought their sick into the streets, 
that the shadow of Peter might fall on soine of 
them. Again the high-priest and the Phdrisees 
put the apostles into prison. But dn angel 
brought them forth, and bid them go into the 
temple, and boldly declare the words of lifo. — 
This they did; whereupon tbc princes and 
priests apprehended them, and demanded why 
they had aisobeyed their orders ? by continuing 
to speak in the name of Jestie Christ. Peter and 
the apostles answered, tW it wa* more necessa- 
ry to obey God than tnan. This answer provo- 
ked them, and they inclined to condemn them to 
e T 2 death ; 
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death; when Gamaliel suapended their resolution^ 
bj representing^ that if this matter were from 
God^ it was in vain to oppose it; but if otherwise^ 
it would soon vanish of itself. So they dismis- 
sed the apostles, after giving each of them thirty- 
nine stripes. 

After the martyrdom of Stephen, the apostles 
alone continued at Jerusalem ; Philip, the dea- 
con, going to Samaria, the Samaritans received 
the word of the Lord, and several were baptized. 
Peter and John repaired thither also, to impart 
the Holy Ghost ; which Philip had not power 
to do. Simon the magician was also baptized 
among others ; and admiring the power of the 
apostles, in conferring the Holy Ghost, he of- 
fered money for it to Peter, But Peter with 
indignation replied to him. Thy money and thy- 
self perish together, who thinkest the gifts of 
‘God can be bought with money ! Acts viii. 

St. Peter departing from Jerusalem, visited 
the disciples from city to city ; and came to 
Lydda. Here he cured ^ueas, who had been 
paralytic eight years. A certain holy woman 
of Joppa named Tabitha, happening to die vihile 
Peter was at Lydda, the disciples sent for him ; 
and the apostle happily restored her to life. Pe- 

staid at Joppa a good vihile, lodging with 
one Simon, a tanner. Acts ix. 36, &c. 

At Caesarea of Palestine resided a centurion 
called Cornelius, a man who feared God : he 
was directed by an angel, to send to Joppa for 
Petery from whom to receive instruction ; and 
Cornelius immediately sent two of his servants. 
While they were on the road, Peter being on the 
terrace of his host Simon’s house, in an extacy, 
saw, as it were, a great sheet of linen let down 
from heaven, full of animals clean and unclean. 
He heard a voice, saying, Arise Peter, kill and 
eat. But Peter answered, Lord, I have never 
eaten any thing unclean. The voice replied, 
Call not that unclean, which God has purified. 
This vision was repeated a third time, after 
which the sheet was again taken up into heaven. 
The men sent by Cornelius, arrived, and con- 
versed with Peter, who, the day following, went 
with them, and also some of the brethren from 
J oppa. Acts X. 

He found Cornelius with his kindred and 
friends waiting for him. When Cornelius first 
saw him, he fell at his feet : But Peter lifting 
him up, said, 1 am but a man, as well as you. — 
Cornelius relate;^ what had happened : and Peter 
nving thanks to Gt>d, began to preach Jesus 
Christ. While he was speaking, the Holy Ghost 
descended on all who heard him. Then Peter 
said^ can any one refuse baptism to those who 
have elready received the Holy Ghost, as well 
as ourselves i 

♦When St. Peter was returned to Jerusalem, 


the faithful of the circumcision said to him, Why 
have you gone unto those that are not circutib* 
cised f but when Peter had related to them the 
whole, they glorified God. 

Jt is thought Peter went to Antioch soon af- 
ter this, where he founded a Christian church. 
A. D. 36. (Pide Euseb. Chronic, Leo, Serm* 80. 
Hieronym. in Galat, xi. et de Piris illust, c, J. 
Chrysost. t. 5, Homil, 12.) St. Chrysostom says, 
he continued there a long while ; it is believed 
seven years ; not constantly, but at iiUervals. — 
For during this time he visited Jerusalem, Asia 
Minor, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, as 
is concluded from the epistle he afterwards ad- 
dressed to the faithful of those provinces. From 
thence, say some, he went to Rome, A. D. 42, 
the second year of Claudius, about twenty-five 
years before his martyrdom ; which time the 
church of Rome generally allows to the bishop- 
ric of Peter, It is thought that af his leaving 
Antioch, he fixed Ignatius in his place. It is 
said, (Euseb. Hist, EccL Hh, ii. cap, 17. Hie- 
roiiym. de Viris il/ust.) that at Rome he con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Pliilo, the Alexan- 
drian Jew'. See PniLO. it is thought also, 
that the chief occasion of his journey was to op- 
pose Sinron Magus, who by nis deceits had per- 
verted many, and was adored almost as a God. 
The presence and miracles of Peter, abated or 
ruined the reputation of the impostor. Simon, 
says Eusebius, lib, ii. cap, 14, Cyril, Catech, 6. 
Justin, Jpolog, 1,2. If at this time St. Peter 
did not continue long enough at Rome, to unde- 
ceive those seduced by Simon, yet he did it ef- 
fectually afterw ards, as we shall see in its proper 
place. 

Pefer being come to Jerusalem, at the passo- 
ver, A. D. 44. Herod Agrippa began a perse- 
cution against the church, Acts xii. He slew 
James the Greater, brother of John, and caused 
Peter to be apprehended, designing to put him 
to death after the passover. But the very night 
before Herod thought of executing him, as Pe- 
ter, loaded with chains, w'as sleeping between 
two soldiers, the angel of the Lord awoke him, 
opened the prison, and brought him the length 
of a street. He came to the house of Mary the 
mother of John, where many of the faithful were 
assembled at prayer, on his behalf. 

He left Jerusalem, but we are not told what 
became of him, till the council at Jerusalem, 
A.D. 51. Possibly before this time he made his 
second joum^ to Rome, whence he wrote his 
first epistle, noout A . D. 50. It is dated from 
Babylon, i, e, Rome, as the ancients explained 
it [and as the church of Rome afiSrms. But 
comp. Babylon, 111. and Illustbations of 
Scripture Journies.] 

Peter was obliged to leave Rome by that or- 

det 
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der of ihe emperor CUudiiif, which banished 
all Jews, because of the tumulU they continu- 
ally rais^ there, excited by one Chresivs, as 
Suetonius says, lid, v. cap* meaning, proba- 
bly, Christ. He returned into Judea, and was 
at the council of Jerusalem, in which, after a 
strict examination, the council came to this con- 
clusion, which Peter promoted, That no new 
obligation should be imposed on the Gentiles ; 
but only abstinence from fornication, from eat- 
ing blood, and from meats offered to idols. 

Some time after, Peter coming to Antioch, 
he ate and drank w ith the Gentiles, without re- 
garding the Mosaic distinctions of meats. But, 
when some converted Jews from Jerusalem 
arrived, Peter being unwilling to offend them, 
separated himself from the converted Gen- 
tiles. Paul fearing, that this action of Peter, 
might be interpreted, as if be meant to revoke 
uud annul what he had determined in the coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, withstood him to his face, and 
expostulated with him; to which Peter submit- 
ted, Gal. ii. 11. 

I'he particulars of St. Petet's life are little 
known, after the council of Jeiusalem, A. D. 51. 
Some time before his death he proposed to write 
to the faithful who had been converted by him, 
to remind them of the trutiis he had taught them, 
which he did in his second epistle. 2 Pet. i. 14. 
Athanasius, de Fuga. For some time the cano- 
nicalness of this epistle was questioned, because 
of its difference in 8t}Ie from the former; but at 
length it was generally received. 

The apostles Peter and Paul came (o Rome 
about A. D.G5, w'here they performed many mi- 
racles, and made many converts. Simon Magus, 
by his tricks, it ts said, continued to deceive the 
people, pretending to be the Messiah, and even, 
say some, attempting to ascend into the air by 
his demons, in a fiery chariot. Peter and Paul 
betook themselves to their prayers ; when the 
impostor, being forsaken of his demons, fell 
down upon the ground; and having broken his 
legs, he was carried to Bruiida, where, through 
rage aud shame, he threw himself headlong from 
the top of his house. This Brunda was probably 
in Rome, for several of the ancients expressly 
affirm, that he died at Home. St. Ambrose 
Serm, 68. relates, that the Pagans being provo- 
ked against Peter, because of what had happen- 
ed to Simon Magus, sought to kill him, and that 
the believers urged him to quit Rome, to avoid 
their fury. He was got already to the gates of 
B4>me, when he saw Jesus Christ coming in at 
the same gate, Peter said to him Lord, whither 
are you going ? to which our Saviour answered, 
1 am coming to Rome to be crucified over 
again. St. Peter understood by these words, 
that our Lord would have him stay there, and 


glorify him by his death. He returned, and re-^ 
lated this to the faithful. He was taken and 
into prison, where, it is said, he continued nine 
months. He was crucified at Rome, in the Via 
Ostia, A. D. 66. June 29, (on the same day and 
in the same place where St. Paul was behead- 
ed) with his head downwards, as he had desire^ 
of his executioners. £useb. iii. cap. 1. Hist, 
EccL Prudent, p. 144. Aster, p. 148. Chrysost. 
in Genes, Ilomii, 60, &c. Tins he did out of a 
sense of humility, for fear it should be thought, 
he affected the glory of Jesus Christ, as St. Am- 
brose says, in Psal. cxviii. Aug. Serm, 203. 

Gregory the Great, Itb, iii. ep, 30, says, the 
body of St. Peter was first buried in the Cata- 
combs, two miles from Rome, whence it was afi^ 
terwards transported to the Vatican, where it 
has lain ever since. He held the primacy of 
Rome about 24 or 26 years. His age might be 
about 74 or 75 years. It is generally agreed, 
that Linus was his successor. See Linus. 

This is th| portraiture that Nicephorus, /i/>. ii. 
cap. 37. gives of St. Peter, which he probably 
took from some ancient picture of this apostle. 
** He was not fat, but pretty tall and upright, 
having a fair and palish countenance. The hair 
of his head and beard was thick, frizzled, and 
not long. His eyes were black, and blood-shot, 
Ills e) e-brow 8 protuberant and lofty, his nose 
something long, and rather flat than sharp.*' 

The Kbionitcs imputed several of their super- 
stitions to him, and these forgeries they inset tt;d 
in a book iniitled. The Foyages of St, Peter, 
which they ascribed to St. Clement. He has 
been made also the author of several books, Eu- 
sebius, iib. iii. cap. 3. Hist. Ecct. Hicronym. 
de Firis illust. cap. 1. mentions his Acts, his 
Gospel, lus Revelation, a work about Preach- 
ing, and another about Judgment. We have 
still a large history of St. Peter, called the Re- 
cognitions, imputed to St. Clement. Clemens 
of Alexandria in his Ilypotyposes, cites the Re- 
velation of St. Peter. They read this false Re- 
velation in some churches of Palestine, on 
Good Friday, in the fifth century. Origen re- 
jects the book of St, PeteFs Preaching ; but 
Clemens Alexandrinus often quotes it. The 
Nazarene heretics used St. Pefer’jgospel. Ori- 
gen relates something from it. The Orientals 
ascribe some liturgies to him, but without res^ 
son. Fide Baronius, and deTillemont, tom. 1. 
Hist. Eccl. St. Peter, art. 39, 40. Fabricius, 
Cod. Jpoc. N. T. 

We have already observed, that St. Peter was 
8 married man. But the Fathers inform us, that 
after his call to the apostleship he renounced the 
use of marriage, and regarded his wife only as 
his sister. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vii. Chrysost. 
de Firgin. cap. 82. Some have concluded that 
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(he wife of St^ Peter ^ (as those of the other apos- 
tles that were married^) followed her husband, 
and assisted him in preaching the gospel, ac- 
cording to her abilities, visiting and instructing 
those of her own sex. P'ide S^Arit^tom* 1. 
MisceL Baluz. p, 357 • 

We are assured, by Clem. Alex. Str. lib. vii. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib* iii. cap. 30. that Pe-^ 
ter*s wife suffered martyrdom. This apostle 
seeing her led to death, cried out to her, with 
great resolution. Wife, remember the Lord. It 
is said, also, that he had a daughter named Pe- 
fromllOf or Petritia, whose name is in some mor- 
tyrologies May 31. Clemens Alexandrinus, Str* 
p. 445. and Epiphanius, Heres. 30. cap. QQ. ac- 
knowledge that St. Peter had children, and St. 
Austin, in Adimant. cooi 17. mentions a daugh- 
ter of this apostle. The Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus relate several things concerning her. 
Fide the Bollandists, May 31. 

PETHAHIAH, n»nnD, gate of the 

Lord, or to whom the Lord opens ; from nnD pa- 
thach, to open: or gate: and jah, thehoid. 
Head of the nineteenth family of priests, 1 Chr. 
xxiv. 16. 

PETHOR^ a city of Mesopotamia, of which 
Balaam was native. The Hebrew, Numb. xxii. 
5. calls this city nilflC, Pefhvra: Ptolemy calls 
it Pachora, and Eusebius, Phathura. He places 
it in the upper Mesopotamia. We think it to 
be towards Thapsacus, beyond the Euphrates. 
Jerom in his translation has omitted this name. 
He has only, To Balaam who dwelt on the 
river of the Ammonites.’* The LXX. have, 
“To Balaam Son of Beor Patliura, who dwells 
on the river of the country of his people.” Cer- 
tain it is, that Balaam w'as of Mesopotamia. 
Deut. xxiii. 4. Comp. Pathros ad Jin. 

[PETHOR, the city of the interpjetation of 
dreams, as is gathered from the roots of the 
words. Geo. xl. 41. as if this city were the scat 
of those W'ho professed the science of Oneiro^ 
critics, as Bonfrere and Grotius supposed. It is 
called an academy by the Chaldee paraphrast.] 

PETHUEL, 7KinD, mouth of God; from 
no path, a mouth : otherwise, dilation, or per- 
suasion of God; from r\r\0 vathah, to persuade, 
or from nno pathach, to dilate, and el, God* 

PETHUEL, or Phatuel, father of the pro- 
phet Joel. The Hebrews think, that the fathers 
of prophets were also prophets, When their 
names are mentioned in Scripture. Joid i. 1. 

PETRA, yVD, nlrpa, Rock; from pbo selah, 
n stoke, or rock. 

PETRA, the capital city of Arabia Petnea. 
It is appropriated to Palestine in the ancient No- 
titia Ecclesiastica, and was the capital of what 
was called the Third FUestine. Sometimel^ 


Eusebkis, and Jerom also, extends Palestine td 
the Red Sea, to Etatli, so that it comprehended 
Idumea nnd Arabia Petrma : but it was not So^ 
anciently. The old naMe of Petra, they si^, 
was apn, Rekem, or as Josephus, Antif. HIk hr. 
cap. 4, 7. and Eusebius read it, Arke,cit Arkeme, 
or Arkem. Josephus says, that the city of Be- 
kem takes its name from a king of Midian, caH- 
ed Rekem : mentioned Numb. xxxi. S. But wo 
no where find in Scripture, that Rekem was- the 
name of a city. 

In 2 Kings xiv. 7- it is said, Atnaxiab king of 
Judah took Selak (the rock, the stone) bp war, 
and called the name of it Joktheel. It is com^ 
monly thought this means the city of Petra, the 
capital of Arabia Petraa ; but we cannot be 
certain of it. Ainaziah may have taken by storm 
some rock, (Selah) to which the Idumeans had 
fled; — and may afterwards have named this rock 
Joktheel, the obedience of the Lord. 

Petra, in Greek, signifies a Rock, and was 
probably given to this city becanse of its situa- 
tion on a rock, or because it was encompassed 
by rocks, or because, as they say, the greater 
part of the horuses were dug in the rock. It is 
called also by the ancients Agra, or Hagar, 
whence comes the name of Agarenians. But 
neither can those names be found in Scripture ; 
so that unless it be meant 2 Kings xiv. 7- and 
Isaiah xvi. 1. xlii. 11. under the name of Selah, 
or Rock, I do not see that it is mentioned in 
Scripture. 

Strabo says, lib* xvi. that Petra was the ca- 
pital of the Nabalheans, that the Mineans and 
the Gerreans brought Iheir perfumes thither for 
sale ; that the city was situate in a plain full of 
gardens, and watered with fountains, but all en- 
compassed by rocks. Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 28. 
speaks of it almost in the same terms. This des- 
cription is very different from that by the geo- 
rapher of Nubia, who says, that most of the 
ouses of Petra were dug in the rock ; and He-* 
rodian ^ives a description of the capital of the 
Agarenians, as standing on the point of a very 
high mountain. This author calls it Atra. Dion 
does not name it, but in the mamker be speaks 
of it, it must be situated upon a steep i^k, iu 
a very dry and barren country. Lio, Ixviii.— ■ 
Trajan besieged it, and though he had made a 
breach, yet he w^as forced to raise thc^ siege. 
It appears, that the city he mentions w'as in Me- 
sopotamia, and therefore must be very different 
from the city of which we are now treating. 

Some geographers think, that there were more 
than one Petra. St. Athanasius distinguishes 
two, one in Palestine, and the other in Arabia, 
tMpistola ad Monachot, p. 635. Fide Reland, 
Palast. Uh^ iii. p* 937, He calls Arius or 

Mackrius 
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Macarius bUhopof Petra, in Palestine; and As- 
lerins^ bisliop of Petra, in Arabia. The para- 
phrasta Jonathan and Onkelos distinguish Re- 
kern and Petra at different cities. Josephus 
apeaks of Petra, in the country of the A male- 
kites, s. e* Rekem or Petra, near to which Aaron 
died; and he confounds it with Petra, in the 
land of the Midianites, which took its name from 
Jung Rekem* Lastly, 1 am of opinion, that we 
should distinguish Petra or Selah, in Moab, or 
eastern Idumaea, mentioned, Isaiah xvi. l.xlii. 
11.2 Kings xiv. ?• which was afterwards called 
Joktheel, from the other Petra, called Rekem, in 
south Idumea, or in Arabia Petraa, or in the 
country of the Amalekites. 

As to the situation of this last city, it will be 
difficult enough to determine it. Strabo, lib. 
xvi. places it three or four days' journey from 
Jericho, and five days* journey from the forest 
of palm-trees, on the ned-Sea. Pliny, Hb, vi. 
cnp. 28. places it GOO miles from Gaza, and 125 
from the Persian Gulph. But Cellaiius and 
Reland think that the numbers have been chan- 
ged, that we ought to read 125 miles from Gaza, 
and Goo from the Persian Gulph. Kusebius 
places Theinan, five miles from Petra, Carcaria 
a day’s journey from it, Beerolh Bene-jaakan at 
ten miles west, and Elath at ten miles east. 

ft IS thought that the city of Krak, or Karak, 
lying on the confines of Arabia and Syiia, in- 
clmtiig toward the south, is the ancient Petra, in 
Arabia, formerly its metropolis, in Ptolemy 
called Charat-Moab, or Charat-Moba ; in Ste- 
phens, Mobu-charas; and perhaps Caraca, 2 
Macc.xii. 17. and Carcar, Judg. xi. 3. Carach 
or Crat, signifies a fortress, in Chaldee and Sy- 
riac. It is known to our historians by the name 
of Crak of Montreal. It was long in the posses- 
sion of the Christians, in the time of the Holy 
War; but at last Saladin took it, A. D. 1188. 
The Aiubites, his successors, enjoyed it till they 
were driven from thence by the Mamalukes. — 
H’Herbclot thinks, that the name Krak was 
given it from that of Arak, as it was called by 
the Jews. 

[See the Map, Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture Histories : also Map of the Travels 
of Israel in the Wilderness, where Petra 
is marked IVad^ Mousa ; also. Fragments.] 

Since that time it has obtained the name of 
Hag, or Hagiar, which signifies a stone or rock* 
It stands in the province of Hegiaz, and is dis- 
tant from Jeniamah a journey of tw'enty-four 
hours. The city of Agr, or iJagiar, has given 
its name to a country between Syria and Arabia, 
whicKwe^call Arabia Petraa, where the people 
of Saleh, t«e.the Themudites, inhabited former- 
ly. There aip still spep in tlris country, as Uie 


Muasulmen affirm, the rocks and caves where 
they bid themselves, from the anger of God, 
with whicli they were threatened by the prophet 
Saleh* Here are also seen the graves of those 
who were killed fighting against the false pro- 
phet Museileroab, who pretended to do in Ye- 
men what Mahomet had done in Hegiaz. 

Hagiar, by its advantageous situation, becante 
the capital and fortress of the Carmathes, whence 
those rebels long infested the dominions of the 
chalifs of Bagdat, and so much harrassed the 
pilgrims of Mecca, that the pilgrimage was sus- 
pended for several years. Abusaid built there a 
castle called Hagiarah, which his son Aboutha- 
hcr exceedingly fortified, so that afterwards Ha» 
giar passed for impregnable. 

There is another city called also IJagr, or 
Hagiar, lying farther in Arabia, which belongs 
to tlie province of Baharain. 

PEULTIl AI, 'nbyD, my works, or 7ny work; 
from pahal, or pohal, to do, or work, and the 
pronoun * i, fgiy* Of the race of the Levites, the 
eighth in order of the porters of the temple, 
1 Chron. xxvi. 5. 

PHALLU, admirable, or hidden ; from 
j)hala* Second son of Reuben, and father 
of Eliab. Head of a family, Gen. xlvi. 9. Num. 
XXVI. 5. 

PllALTJ, deliverance, or flight : from 
dVd palat* Son of Laish. He married Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, after Saul had taken her from 
David; but David afterwards recovered her. 
1 Sam. XXV. 44. 2 Sam. iii. 15. See Michal. 

PHANNIAS, or Phanasus, son of Samuel^ 
of the priests, a native of the town of Aphtasi, 
Josephus, de Bello, lib, iv, cap, 5. Antiq, lib. 
XX. cap. 8. says, He was a brutish and ignorant 
person, not only unworthy of the high-priest- 
hood, but did not so much as know, as he ought, 
what this office was. After the faction had 
made themselves masters of the temple, they 
usurped the power of setting up and depo- 
sing the high-priests. Matthias, the son of 
Theophilus, was then in possession of this dig- 
nity. They pretended to appoint him a suc- 
cessor, and because that formerly, according to 
their notions, the high-priesthood had been given 
by lot, they proceeded to cast lots on the sacer- 
dotal family of Eniakim, (probably the same as 
Jakim, 1 Chron. xxiv. 12, the twelfth of the sa- 
cerdotal families) and the lot fell on Phannias, 
about A. D. 68. Under his pontificate the 
temple was destroyed by the Romans, A. D. 70. 

PHANUEL, 7K13D, face, or vision of God; 
from K3D pana, to see, and el, God. Father 
of the holy widow and prophetess Anna, Luke 
u. 36, &c. 

*.[PHARA, or P»teATH0«ri,ymf**6e4riiigf 

on 
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nr making fruitful ; otherwise, increasing^ or a 
cow, 1 Macc. ix. 50. Perhaps this term signi- 
fies a palm branch, or spread of leaves : frons,’] 

PHARAOH, njHD that disperses, that spoils, 
that discovers ; from yno parah : according to 
the Syriac, the revenger, the destroyer, the king, 
the crocodile. 

PHARAOH, a name common to the kings 
of Egypt. Josephus says, Antiq, lib. viii. cap, 9., 
that all the kings of Egypt, from Minceus, the 
founder of Memphis, who lived several ages be- 
fore Abraham, had the name of Pharaoh, to the 
tune of Solomon ; mure than three thousand 
three hundred years. He adds, that in the Egyp- 
tian language, the word Pharaoh signifies king, 
and that these princes did not assume this name, 
till they ascended the throne; when they quitted 
their former name. Hence, says Josephus, He- 
rodotus names none of the kings of Egypt after 
Minaeus, the builder of Memphis, though three 
hundred and thirty kings were his successors, 
because they had the. name of Pharaoh ; but he 
names an Egyptian queen, Nicaule, who suc- 
ceeded them. I find, adds Josephus, from the 
ancient records of our nation, that after the age 
of Solomon no king of Egypt iiad the name of 
Pharaoh, 


long as their kings were of tbeir own oation^t.^ 
But, after the conquest of Egypt by the Persians, 
and especially by Alexander the Grea^ when 
the Greeks introduced their language, with their 
government, the name of P/turaoA ceased among 
them. Vide Fragi^ents, No. LXXXIJI. 

Bochart, de Animal, P, 2, lib, v. cap, 1 7* Uiinks 
that Pharaoh properly signifies the crocoidile, 
and that Ezekiel, xxix. 3. alludes to this, when 
he says, Behold 1 am against thee, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, the great dragon that lietb in the 
midst of his rivers.*' Le CIcrc, in Gen, xii. 15. 
thought he found the true root of the w'ord 
Pharaoh, in the Arabic verb Pharah, to be ex- 
alted, to be superior. Abb6 Henaudot, Dissert, 
de iingna Cophtica, p, 127, says, that Pharaoh 
is the same as the Egyptian word Pouro, which 
signifies a king. F. lurcher, CEdip, Egypt, lib, i. 
cap, 76. derives Pharaoh from the root Pharah, 
which sometimes signifies to deliver; and he 
would have Pharaoh to signify one who is ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the laws. 

The first Pharaoh known to us, is he, in w'hose 
time Abraham went down into Egypt, Gen. xii. 
10, &c. A. M. 2084, ante A. D, 1910, whose 
officers took Sarah into that prince's harem ; 
from which she was not lecovered without di- 


But Josephus is not very accurate in this 
passage. True it is, Herodotus says, lib, ii. 
rap. 4, 99, 100. that Mines or Minaeus uas the 
first king of Egypt, and founder of Memphis ; 
that there were three hundred and thirty kings 
after him in Egypt; that after them uas a queen 
called Nitocris, (not Nicaule, as Josephus vM'ites 
it) but it is not true that these kings had no other 
name than Pharaoh, Herodotus says expressly, 
that in the books of the Egyptian priests were 
registered the names of three hundred and thir- 
ty kings; that in this number eighteen were 
Ethiopians ; also, a w oman who w as a foreigner, 
called Nitocris: and that the others w-ere Egyp- 
tians : these princes therefore had each his pro- 
per name in this catalogue. So we see in the 
Fragments of Manetho, that each king of Egypt 
had a name peculiar to him; and we find the 
name Pharaoh only in Scripture. 

What Josephus says, that after the time of 
Solomon, the kings of Egypt had no longer the 
name of Pharaah, is mauimstly false, since we 
find this name under Hezekiab, 2 Kings xviii. 2 1 . 
under Josiah, chap, xxiii. 29, 30, &c. where this 
name is joined to Necho, which was, the proper 
name of this prince ; under Jehoiakim, ch. xxiii. 
35. and in the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel ; who are much later than Solomon, it 
is very probable, that the Egyptians gave the 
name Pharaoh to their kings, as long as the 
Egyptbo language was m common use ; anfi as 


vine interference. The character of this Pha^ 
raoh seems to have been but indifferent. Vide 
Abraham 111. 

The proper name of this king of Egypt is un- 
known ; but it may be seen from his history, that 
he feared God in some degree ; and that the 
true religion was not entirely suppressed in 
Egypt. 

The second Pharaoh noticed in Scripture, 
reigned in Egypt in the time of Joseph, when he 
was sold thither by the ishmaehtish merchants. 
This prince, or peihaps his successor, had the 
mysterious dream of seven fat kinc, and seven 
full eara of corn, consumed by seven lean kiue, 
and seven barren ears ; and he promoted Joseph 
to be regent of the whole kingdom, Gen. xlv. 8, 
9. This is the same Pharaoh who sent for and 
entertained the patriarch Jacob, and bis family 
in Egypt. 

Tlie third Pharaoh, is he that persecuted the 
Israelites. Moses tells us he was a new king, 
and hail no knowledge of Joseph. He oppressed 
Israel; and directed the destruction of their 
dii)dT^* His daughter preserved Moses, and 
adopted him. Moses being grown up, and hav- 
ing i^led an Egyptian, who had abused a He- 
brew,- was obliged to fiy from Egypt, to avoid 
the anger of this Pharaoh, 

There is the strongest' probability, that the 
Pharaoh befona whom Moses appeared, and in 
liiiose sight he smote Egypt with plagues, was a 

different 
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different person, i successor of the former. This 
Pharaoh being at last compelled to send the 
tlebrews out of Kgypt, repented of the leave he 
had given, and pursued them with his army of 
chariots : but he was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Some historians pretend tb give us the name of 
this Pharaoh: some, as Appion, call him Amotis, 
or Amaais; Eusebius calls him^CAencAm : Usher 
calls him Amenophia. Eutycliius, patriarch of 
Alexandria relates, that the Oriental Christians 
gave him the name of Amioua, 

. llie fifth Pharaoh known in Scripture, save 
protection to Hadad, son of the king of Edom, 
1 Kings xi. 15, 16 , 17, 18, about A. M. 2960. 
and gave him to wife a sister of his own r^ueen, 
enriched him with lands, and brought up his son 
Genubah in his own court 

The sixth Pharaoh is he who gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Solomon, king of the Hebrews; 

J Kings iii. 1. ix. 10. 

'I'he seventh Pharaoh is Shishak, who pro- 
tected Jeroboam, and afforded him a refuge 
against king Solomon his master. Shiahak de- 
clared war against Rehoboam, son and succes- 
sor of Solomon, besieged and took Jerusalem, 
carried away all the king’s treasures, and those 
of the house of God, 1 Kings xiv. 25. 2 Chron. 
xii. A. M. 3033. The Chronicles inform us, that 
the army of Shishak consisted of twelve hundred 
chariots, sixty thousand horse, and an infinite 
number of infantry, composed of Libyans, Tro- 
glodytes, and Ethiopians ; besides native Egyp- 
tians ; which gives a grand idea of the power 
and magnificence of Shishak, 

The eighth Pharaoh is he with whom Heze- 
kiah made a league against Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, A. M. 3290. Vide Sennacheeib 
and Hezekiah. This Pharaoh is probably 
the same whom Herodotus, /i6.ii. names Sethon, 
priest of Vulcan, w'ho came to meet Sennache- 
rib before Pelusium, and to whose assistance 
V ulcan sent an army of rats, which gnaw'ed the 
bow-strings, and the thongs of the bucklers, of 
Sennacherib’s soldiers. 

The ninth is Pharaoh’^Necho, or N echos, son 
of Psammitichus, who subdued Josiah. Hero- 
dotus also mentions this prince. See Necho. 

The tenth is Pharaoh^Hophrah, who confede* 
rated with Hezekiah, king of Judah, and attempt- 
ed to assist him against Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Chaldea. Against this Pharaoh, ^ekid 
pronounced several prophecies, Ezek. xxiz. xxz. 
xxxL xxxii. He is called Apriea in Herodotus, 
iib, ii. eap, l6l. He is also mentioned by the 
prophets Habakkuk ii. 15, l6. Isaiah six. xz. 
Jeremiah xlvi. 17. 

This is pretty nearly what the Scriptures con- 
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tain, concerning the Pharaohs, the ancient kings 
of l^pt* 

Those who would enter more deeply into this 
affair, may consult the Chronicon of Eusebius as 
given by Scaliger, and the Chronicon of Geor- 
*us Syncellus, Sir Robert Marsham’s Canon 
hronicua JEgyptiaeua, &c. 

PHARATHONI, or Phara, a city* of 
Eohraim, I Macc. ix. 50. The Greek calls it 
Pharaton, or Pirathon, which is its name, Judg. 
xii. ult. 

PHAREZ, unD, horseman, or rider : other- 
wise, that divides, that exposes, or that declares : 
from ^tntparash, ox paras, according to different 
readings. Son of Machir, 1 Cbron. vii. 16. 

PHAREZ, pD, division, rapture; that 
breaks forth violentlif. Son of Judah and Tamar. 
Tamar being just ready to lye-in, found herself 
with child of twins. Vide the history, Gen. 
xxxviii. 27, 28, Scc. The year of the birth of 
these twins is not noticed in Scripture. The 
sons of Phat^z were Hesron and Hamul. Numb, 
xxvi. 20, 21. 

PHARISEES, ^apioaioi, separated: from 
Unn separated, or divided, {separatists f\ 

PHARISEES. The sect of the rhariues 
was one of the most ancient and most consider- 
able among the Jews; its origin is not very well 
known. Maccabees 4tb, chap. vi. says, that in 
the time of John Hircanus, the high-priest, there 
were three sects among the Jews, the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes. Josephus, af- 
ter mentioning the letter of Jonathan to the La- 
cedemonians, speaks of these three sects ; which 
letter was wTitlen A. M. 3680, Jonathan died 
the year following. Simon succeeded him, and 

f overned eight years. After Simon succeeded 
Iircanus, who governed twenty-nine years. So 
that we may place the rise of the sect of the 
Pharisees about A. M. 3820, ante A. D. 184. 

Jerom, in Isaiah viii. places the beginning of 
the Pharisees pretty late; for he says, the Senbes 
and Pharisees proceeded from the division of 
the two famous schools of Hillel and Shammai. 
It is known from Jos^hus, Antiq, lib. xiv. cap. 
17* that Shammai, or Samsas, lived in the time 
of Herod the Great; consequently, uot long be- 
fore our Saviour. The Rabbins also acknow- 
ledge Hillel as founder of the sect of the Phari- 
sees, or at least, as the chief ornament of it. But 
we make no doubt that it was more ancient; and 
in credit long before Herod ; under Hirctmus, 
Alexander Jannsus, and Salome his wife. 

The Pharisees take their name from a Hebrew 
word, which signifies division or separation, be- 
cause they dsstmguisbed themselves by a niore 
atrict manner of life. They imputed mueb to 
2 U destiny. 
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deatiny, or fate, and to the decrees of God, 
which appointed all things before time was. Jo- 
sephus, himself a Fhariutf tells us, in Vita iua, 
imtio, et Afttiq, lib- xiii. cap* 9* that the opinions 
of this sect nearly approached those of the Sto- 
icks: wto did not ascribe every thing to destiny, 
but left to men a liberty of doing good actions 
or not. |lc adds, that they were much addict- 
ed to astrology ; thinking, that by means of the 
stars, they might arrive at a fore-knowledge of 
the secrets of Providence. 

The sect of the Phamees was very numerous 
and extensive. The reputation they gained by 
their learning, and by the regularity of their lives, 
rendered them early formidable, even to kiiigs.—r 
Alexander Jannaeus, king qf the Jews, was dur- 
ing his whole life at variance with the Pharisees^ 
and often had occasion to repent it. At his death 
he advised his wife, if she would reign peace- 
ably, to win the Pharisees to her interest. She 
follov^cd his advice, and the Pharisees taking the 
opportunity, made themselves masters of the go- 
vernment. See Alexandra. 

When our Saviour Jesus Christ appeared in 
Judea, the Pharisees were in great credit among 
the people, because of the reputation of their 
learning, sanctity, and exact observance of the 
law. They fasted often, made long prayers, 

aid tithes scrupulously, dic^tributed much aims: 

ut all was vitiated by pride, ostentation, hy- 
pocrisy, and self-love. They wore large rolls 
of parchment on their foreheads, and wrists, on 
which Mere very legibly wTitten certain Mords 
of the law ; they affected to have fringes and 
borders at the comers and hems of their gar- 
ments, broader than those of other Jews, aa 
a badge of distinction, .and as denoting them to 
be greater observers of the law than others. 

Epiphanius, Ilecres, If), relates surprizing ef- 
fects of the great austerities of the Pharisees , — 
Some almost deprived themselves of sleep. — 
Others slept on a plank a foot broad, that if 
they should sleep too soundly, they might fall 
on the ground, and being awakened, might go 
to prayers. Others laid on sharp and uneven 
stones ; others on thorns : so that even in sleep 
they might practise mortification. 

Some of them, Jerom says,^ on Mattb. xxiii. 
27. fixed thorns to the bottom of their robes, 
which as they walked might prick their legs, 
and draw blood from them ; that they might 
make mortification familiar, and be continually^ 
obliged to think on God. They often washed 
their hands, and affected great external purity, 
neve^ entering their houses, or sitting down to 
tebici without washing. When they had been m 
the streets, or in tbe market, for fear* they should 


have touched any unclean person, they washed 
from their fioj^rs ends up to their very elbows,^ 
Mark vii. 4. They would not so much as touch 
a puhdican, or any man who they thought led an 
ill life ; nor would they eat, drink, or pray with 
him, Mattb. ix. 11. Luke vii. 39* All the ves- 
sels they used, their utensils, and dining tables, 
were carefully washed: and they often bathed 
themselves in cold water, by way of purification; 
Joseph, in Vita sua. 

They kept many fasts of supererogation. The 
Pharisee, Luke xviii. 12. boasts of* his fasting 
twice a week, i, e, Monday and Thursday, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Hares, 16. and tliey did 
it with greater strictness than other Jews. Vide 
Matth. yi. 16. The Pharisees upbraided our 
Saviour and his disciples, for eating and drinking 
as other men, whereas they and the disciples of 
John the Baptist fasted often, Mark ii. 18. And 
Josephus gives an account, that being young, 
he put himself under the conduct of one 
Banneus, a very austere OMn, who ate nothing 
that was dressed or prepared, but contented 
himself with what the earth produced of itself. 

In matters of religion, the traditions of the an 
cients were their chief studies ; to these they 
made additions as they thought fit; imposing 
their own opinions as traditions of the an- 
cients. By this means they over-burthened the 
law with a vast number of trifling observances, 
both useless and disgustfid, which made it a hea- 
vy and insupportable yoke. They had even al- 
tered and corrupted it, in important articles, by 
perverse interpretations : as our Saviour re- 
proaches them, Mark vii. 10, 1 1, 12. 

The observance of the sabbath w'as another 
point they had refined upon, and our Saviour had 
strong debates with them on this. They main 
taineci, that on this day, it was not allowed so 
much as to heal a sick person, though Christ 
did it by a word speaking, Luke vi. 7* John ix. 
\ij. They found fault, that on this day the peo- 
ple brought tlieir sick to be healed. They were 
scandalized that a man carried home his bed on 
tbe sabbath, after he had been cured of a palsy, 
Mark ix. 11. John, v. 8, 9* From all which' 
they concluded, that Jesus Christ could not be 
a man sent from God, because he so little ob- 
served'that profound rest, which they thought 
due to this day. John ix. 1^. 

Otir Saviour upbraids them with making 
long prayers, standing in the synagogues, or at 
the comers of streets ; and, under pretence of 
prayer, consuming widows* houses. He says,* 
they affected to build up the tombs of the old 
prophets, and openly declared, that they disgp-* 
proved the actions of their forefathers who 
... . - , persecuted 
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persdeutdd tbm ; tliey tikmsdvds iVere 
actaated bf tbe same spirit^ and opposed all 
who would reclaim tbem from their enormities. 
The followeia of this sect cortdemned only the 
actual commissioa of tin, and thought them* 
selves allowed to entertain evil desires^ thoughts^ 
and desimSf if not attended with outward acts 
of sin. Tims Josephus, lib^ xii. cap. 13. 

laughs at Polybius, for thinking the gods had 
punished Antiochus, for having only formed a 
design Co pillage a temple of Diana, though he 
had not put it in executioti. 

The Pharisees believed the soul to be immor- 
tal,’ and acknowledged the existence of angels 
and spirits \ they admitted a kind of transmigra- 
tion of the souls of good men, which might pass 
from one body to another; whereas those of 
wicked men were condemned to dwell for ever 
in prisons of darkness, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. 
cap, 2. et ie BellOf lib. ii. cap. 12. In conse- 
quence of these principles, some of the Pharisees 
said, that Jesus Christ was John the Baptist, or 
Blias ; or one of the old prophets ; Matth. xvi. 
14. t. e. that the soul of one of those great men 
had passed into the body of our Saviour. They 
believed also the resurrection of the dead, and 
admitted all the consequences of it, against the 
Sadducees, who rejected it* Josephus, who was 
a Pharisee^ believed that the demons that posses* 
sed men, were the souls of wicked men, which en- 
ter the bodies of others, and are sometimes dri- 
ven from thence by exorcisms. See Matth. viii* 
29,30,31. 

The sect of the Pharisees was not extinguish- 
ed by the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, 
and by the dispersion of the Jews. The greater 
part of the present Jews are of this sect, and 
equally devoted to their traditions, which they 
call the Oral Law. ** He that rejects the oral 
law is an apostate, and deserves death,*’ say the 
modem Pharisees, or Kabfoinists. Beniamin of 
Tudela, who lived about the latter end of the 
twelfth century, says, that in his Journey he 
found Pharisees, who were continually be- 
wailing the desolation of Sion and Jerusalem ; 
who • abstained from flesh, and were always 
dothed in black, fasting every day, except 
sabbath, and perpetually praying for the deliver- 
ance of IsraeL 

The opinions of the modem Pharisees are the 
same as the ancient. They leave every thing to 
destiny, except what depends on human liberty. 
They iiay that all things are in the hand of bea- 
uen, exoeptdie fear of God, i. e. fbmt in the exer- 
cise of acts of pie^ they have free will, and may 
vdanUrily detennine themselves to good or evil. 
M. BasotM says, they do not differ in this from 
those in HoUand, called Remonstrants. Those 


of this day :are less strict than the ancients as to 
food, and other austedties of the body) bht they 
come nothing short of theni hi vanity, and tena- 
city for the pretended traditions of their fathers.' 
They also hold a kind of metempsychosis, or re- 
volution of souls. The Fathers who have writ- 
ten concerning heresies, have made a heresy jof 
the Pharisees, as if those who made profession 
of this sect had been separated from the body of 
the Jews, as among lis, heretics are excomOiu- 
nicated and rejected by the Orthodox : but it 
was not so with the Jewish sects. Whatever 
abuses and corruptions might prevail among 
them, whether in manners or opinions, they were 
united in communion with the other Israelites. 
The Pharisees and the Sadducees even discharg- 
ed the chief offices of religion and the state. 

i We are so nntch accustomed to consider the 
srtsfetas public and leading men in the Jew- 
ish government, that we usually overlook the 
circumstance, that tlie people also, the mass of 
the nation, was Pharisee ; — i. e. of that party, as 
contradistinguished from the Sadducees, the 
Essenes, 8cc. So St. Paul says, I am a PAfl- 
mee, the son of a Pharisee,^* Acts xxiii. (>. but 
we have no reason to suppose that he, or his 
family, had ever had any share in the govern- 
ment. He appeals to one of their distinguish- 
ing tenets, — “ for the hope and resurrection of 
the dead, I am now called in question.’’ This 
was felt by those of this religious sect who were 
in office ; who took this occasion to triumph 
over their antagonists the Sadducees, by arguing, 
** if a spiritual existence, whether a pure spirit, 
or a departed human spirit, have spoken to this 
man — as he affirms — let us not light against 
God.” This was not the first mortitication suf- 
fered by the Sadducees, on account of Christi- 
anity, for we read. Acts iv. that the priests, the 
captains of the temple, and the Sadducees, [not 
the Pharisees'] impiisoned the apostles, being 
grieved that they taught, in the recent instance 
of Jesus, to which they appealed in proof of their 
doctrine^ the resurrection of the dead.” Hence 
we find Gamarliel, a Pharisee, speaking in be- 
half of the apostles ; but, wc never find a Sad** 
ducee uttering a syllable in their favour, or View- 
ing them any mercy ; and no doubt, it was to a 
certain degree, favourable to the church at Je- 
rusalem, that the power of the Stlddlidees Mras 
counterbalanced by their fear of the* Phdf^ees. 

It will naturally be imagined, that k sect in^hich 
held the existence of spirits sepfirate fix>m the 
body, would be best disposed towards the itoc^ 
trine of a risen Saviour. Accordingly, we find, 
that the Jewish Christiaii church was steady 
composed of Pharisees, Acts xv. 5. who in- 
sisted on the universal necessity of observing the 
2 U 2 Mosaic 
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Mosaic inititutions, ** Except' ye be circum- 
cised afiter the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
sa?ed,^ — which was another distinguishing te- 
net of their sect. They would have imposed on 
the Gentiles the same rituals as they themselves 
adhered to, being Hebrews. The same spirit 
animated the body of Jewish believers, lo^ af- 
ter; Thou seest, brother, (says James to Paul, 
Acts xxi. 20,) how mauy thousands of Jews 
there are who believe, and they are all zealous 
of the law,’’ i. e. zealous PhariseeSy though 
Christian believers. Nor was this disposition 
subdued, till after the destruction of Jerusalem 
had rendered the observemce of the legal ceremo- 
nies impossible. The Pharisaic Christains re-* 
tained the national rites : the bishops of their 
church were circumcised; and the children were 
both circumcised and baptized ; as they are at 
this day, where the churches are descendants of 
ancient Jewish converts. It should seem, from 
the Talmud, that there were at least seven dis- 
tinctions, or sects, among the Pharisees, (so 
St. Paul says ** according to the most strict — the 
straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee.*^) 
Some were, probably, less severe in their opin- 
ions than others.] 

PHARPAR, that produces fruits : or 

the bull of the bull ; fiom m^parah, to produce, 
or from no par, a bulL 

[The Samaritan root imports swiftness, rapi- 
dity ; the Chaldee to roll on, and in the duplicate 
form to move one's self: the Arabic to flow, 
hence to be sw'ft, to increase in progress. Rad- 
zivil, who saw this river, calls it a rapid stream, 
Peregr. Hieros, epist. ii. p. 32. the same says 
Cotovicus, Itin. lib. hi. cap. 11. Simon, how'- 
ever, inclines to derive the name of this river 
/fom its fertilizing effects, as divided among the 
gardens of Damascus, as parah certainly signi- 
les to render fruitful. This name coincides with 
Faifarus, the name of a river among the Sabines, 
mentioned by Ovid, Metam. lib. xiv. 330. 

et amccnee Farfarus unda. 

The remains of this name are preserved in 
the present Barrady : contracted from Parwa^^ 
di, or Parwar-wadi, — the river Parpar."] 

PHARPAR, a river of Damascus, or rather 
an arm of the Barrady or Chrysorrhoas, which 
waters the city of Damascus and the country 
about it, 2 Kings v. 1 2. This river of Damascus 
has its fountain in the mountains of Libanus. — 
Near ^e city it is divided into three streams, one 
of which passes through Damascus, the other 
twp. water the gardens round about; then re- 
uaittof^ they lose themselves four or five leagues 
nordi of .the city. See Maundreirs Travehfrom 
Aleppo lo Jerusalem. 


PHARDRIM, tDmne, tpapeptlp, kettle, or 
caldron: from "i“iD parar : or suburbs; hotor 
^Dparuar. 

PHARURIM. ^athan^melech, eunuch to 
king Josiab, had his dwelling at Pharurim, near 
the entrance of the temple. The Chaldee, aild 
most interpreters, think Pharurim signifies the 
suburbs. We find 1 Chron. xxvi. 18. a place 
west of the temple, called Parbar. 1 imagine 
Pharurim, or Phrurim, is the same as Phrourion- 
in Greek, which signifies a watch or guard. — 
H^athan-melech had his abode near the body of 
the guard of the temple. 

PHASE LIS, d^aanKiQ, passage, or halting 
of the birth, or of the generation ; from tiotpa- 
sack, to pass, or to halt, and from *hfalaa, to 
bring forth, to he born. The true etymology of 
this word is unknown. 1 Macc. xv. 23. 

1. PHASAEL, eldest son of Antipater the 
Idumsan, and brother of Herod the Great. Hir- 
canus the high-priest and prince of the Jews, 
having committed to Antipater the chief go- 
vernment of the country, he made his eldest son 
Phasael general of the Jewish army, and gover- 
nor of Jerusalem and round about. On several 
occasions Phasael proved his valour and con- 
duct. He beat Felix, who intended to revenge 
on him the death of Malichus, whom his brother 
Herod had caused to be slain at Tyre. Some 
time afterwards the Jews accused the two bro- 
thers, Phasael and Herod, to Mark Anthony, as 
having usurped the whole authority, and left 
Hircanus only the name of prince. But Herod 
so well insinuated himself into Anthony’s favour, 
that his enemies were forced to drop their 
cause. 

During the war of Antigonus against Herod, 
Pacoi us, son to the king of the Parthians, enter- 
ing Judea, resolved to place Antigonus on the 
throne. He caused Barzaphernes with his troops 
to enter Galilee, and sent towards Jerusalem one 
Pacorus, cup-bearer to the king of Persia, with 
a body of horse. Pacorus advanced with Anti- 
gonus to Jerusalem, where they first made them- 
selves masters of the city, and then of the tem- 
ple. Herod and Phasael, who had sided with 
Hircanus, having shut themselves up in the royal 
palace, Pacorus staid in the suburbs with his 
people. But Antigonus having wdihed him to 
come into the city, Phasael w'ent to meet him, 
and received him into his house. Pacorus pre- 
tending a desire to terminate these commotions, 
advised Phasael to come with him into Galilee, 
to meet Barzaphernes, and to treat of peace.^ 
Phasael fell into this snare, and followed PaC^ 
rus into Galilee ; where Barzaphernes at first re- 
ceded him very kindly, makmg him presents; 
but afterwards caused him to be apprehended, 

and 
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mttd impmoned. This treach^iy wm to r^teiit* 
ed by Pkamtl that he dashed out his own brains 
againet the wails of hi» prison. Joseph, de Bel- 
h, Ub» i. cap> 8. A. d957» ante A. D. 47* 

II. pBAf A8L, son of Pkauiel, who after* 
wards married Salampso his cousin german^ 
dau|^ter of Herod the Great. 

I^AS A£L^ a square tower built by Herod 
at Jerusalem^ in honour of bis brother; it was 
forty cubits square^ and forty hi height. Above 
this height were porticoes, supported by arches ; 
and in uie midst of these porticoes rose a second 
tower, adorned with fine apartments and magni- 
ficent busts, having parapets and redoubts above 
them. The whole height might be about ninety 
cubits. Joseph, de Mello, lib, vi. cap, 6. See 
the Plate, Four Plans of Jerusalem. 

PH AS A£ LIS, a city three leagues from 
Jordan, in a plain, on the brook Carith. Jose- 
phus says, Antiq, Hb, i. cap, l6. xvii. 9* that 
Herod built it in honour of his brother ; north 
of Jericho. He says not that it was built be- 
yond Jordan, as they make travellers believe. 

PHASIRON, ^aaipLJv, the song of the 
mouth ; from HD pe, and a song : other- 

wise, or streisht mouth; from Jashar, 
Smitten with his children. \ Macc. ix. 6o. 

PHEBE, shining, pure; from the 

Greek 4 oT3oc. 

PHEBE, a deaconess of the church in the 
eastern port of Corinth, Cenchrea. St. Paul had 
great esteem for this holy woman. Theodoret,ad 
horn, xvi. thinks the apostle lodged at her house 
for some time, while he continued near Corinth. 
It is thought she carried to Rome the epistle 
be wrote to the Romans, wherein she is com- 
mended, Rom. xvi. 1, S. Some moderns have 
advanced a notion, that Phebe was wife to St. 
Paul, but none of the ancients have said any 
thing like it. It is thought in quality of deacon- 
ess she was employed by the church in ministra- 
tions suitable to her sex and condition ; such as, 
to visit and instruct Christian women, to attend 
them in sickness, distribute alms to them, &c. 
The martyrologies mention Phebe September 3, 

[It is most likely, from what the Apostle says 
of Phabe, that ** she had been a succourer of 
many, and of myself, also,” that she was a wo- 
man of property ; not to say, of distinction. 
Cenchrea was a port of considerable commerce ; 
and as it is clear, that Phcebe went to Rome on 
important business, and business in which the 
faithful at Rome might assist her, it is probable, 
also, that she was engaged in trade on her own 
account; something like Lydia of Philippi. That 
•he was much in the confidence of the Aimstle, 
cannot be doubted : and, 1 think, from tne tm- 
port of the term rendered succQurtr, (patroness) 


she may be taken for the counterpart of the hot* 
pitable Gaius, ** mine host, (says St. Paul) and 
the host of the whole church Comp, the se- 
cond and third Epistles of John. A laudable 
emulation! Ghuus at Corinth; and Phcebe at 
its nei^bouring port, Cenchrea.] 

PHENICE, red, or purple; frqjn 

the Greek ^vtK^: otherwise, pn/m-tree ; from 
A port of the island of Crete, to the 
west. St Paul anchored at Phenice, when he 
was carried to Rome, Acts xxvii. 12. A. D. 60. 

PHENICIA, a province of Sy- 
ria ; but, not always of the same extent. 

Sometimes its limits have been defined from 
north to south, from Orthosia to Pelusitim, vide 
Herodot. lib, iv. cap, SQ. vii. 89* Strabo, lib, 
xvi. At other times, its southern boundary was 
Mount Carmel and Ptolemais. After the con- 
quest of Palestine by the Hebrew's, its limits were 
narrow, and excluded the country of the Philis- 
tines, on the coast, from Mount Carmel along 
the Medite4aiiean, toward Egypt. It had alio 
little extent on the land side, because the Israel- 
ites, w'ho occupied Galilee, confined it to the 
vicinity of the Mediterranean sea. 

Thus when we speak of Phenicia, we must ob- 
tain a right notion of the time. Before Joshua 
cotK^iicrcd Palestine, the country was possessed 
by Canaanites, sons of Ham, divided into eleven 
families, of which the most powerful w'as thot of 
Canaan, the founder of Sidon, and head of the 
Canaanites, properly so called, whom the Greeks 
named Phoenicians, Only these preserved their 
independence under Joshua; also under David, 
Solomon, and the succeeding kings : but they 
were subdued by the kings of Assyria, and 
Chaldea. Afterwards, they successively obeyed 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. At this day 
Phenicia is in subjection to the Ottomans, not 
having had any national or native kings, or any 
independent form of government, for more than 
two thousand years : for the kings which the As- 
ayrians, Chaldeans, Persians, and Grecians lome- 
times established, were tributary, and possessed 
but a precarious authority. 

The chief cities of Phenicia w'ere Sidon,Tyre> 
Ptolemais, Eedippe, Sarepta, Beryth, Biblot’ 
Tripoli, Orthosia, Simira, Aradus. The Phenp 
dans also anciently possessed some cities in Li* 
banus. Sometimes the Greek authors compre- 
hend all Judea under the name of Phenicia, In 
the ancient 'Sotitia Ecclesiastica, they distin- 
guish Phenicia above the sea, and Phenicia of 
Libanus, The first contained the cities of Tyre, 
Beryth, Area, Gegarta, Paneas, Tricrii, Sidon, 
Biblos, Orthosia, Aradus, Gonaiticus Saltus, 
Ptolemais, Tripoli, Botrys, Antaradus, Politia- 
na. Phenicia of Ubanut contained Edetsa, 

Abila, 
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Abila^ Justiiiiatioqp<>lu^ GoDMticus Sallui^ Lao- 
dicea, Damaactt^ Palmyra^ Salamiaia, Heliopo* 
Ha, the district ofJaaibntdeSi the district of Ma- 
glodes^ the EasUrn district. By this may be 
seen the then sreat extent of Thenicia. 

PHENIOI^NS. Herodotus says, lib* iv, 
cap, 104, that the Pheniciam inhabited at first 
a country beside the Red Sea, tvhence they re- 
moved and settled on the Mediterrai^an, between 
Syria and Egypt. This may be easily reconciled 
with Moses, uho says they came from Ham, 
who peopled Egypt and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Ine name Phenicia is not in the books 
of Hebrew Scripture ; but in the Maccabees 
and the New Testament. The Hebrew always 
reads Canaan, St. Matthew, who wrote either 
Hebrew or Syriac, calls the same person a Ca- 
naariitish woman, chap. xv. 32, whom St. Mark, 
writing in Greeks calls a Syto-phenician, or a 
Phenician of Syria ; because Phenicia then 
made a part of Syria; also, to distinguish the 
people from the Phenicians of Jfrica, or the 
Carthaginians. The name Phenicia n is derived 
either from the palm-tree, in Greek Phoinix, 
which is very common in Phenicia ; or from a 
Tvrian chief called Phanix, known in fabulous 
history ; or from the Red-Scu, from the shores 
of which it is presumed this people came. Phac^ 
nix sometimes signifies red, w'hcnce comes Pa-, 
niceus and Phaeniceus color. Others derive it 
from the Hebrew Pinchas, or Phineas; Bochart 
from Bene-anak, sons of Anak, The giants, 
the sons of Anak, were very famous in Palestine. 
yVide Bochart, Canaan, lib, i. cap, ] . 

[It appears from the Pcenulus of Plautus, that 
the Carthaginians, who were a colony from Tyre, 
called their city by the name of Chaderi Onek, 
(or Anak) the “ chambers’’ or “ abodes of 
Anak,** The Thebans, another colony from the 
anine coast, led by Cadmus, called tlieir goddess 
Minerva by the name of Omeca ; Oytea ; and a 
gate of their city was called the ( Oncaian or) 

Omcaian gate.” Minerva, indeed, seems to 
have been a Phenician deity ; so Lycopbron 
calls the Trojan Palladium, the Phenician god- 
dess; and Nonnus calls her Onecaian Athene ** 
Selden, de Diis Syris, p. 274. This sesms to 
be the same appellation in Greek as Anak or 
Onek in Hebrew. Comp. Numb.xiii. 28. Such 
is the opinion and reasoning of Bochart. 

The name Phenicia, notwithstanding the au- 
thority of Bochart, in all probability was not de- 
rived from the Hebrew Bene-Anak, as the con- 
formation of the word is repugnant to that deri- 
vation. 

The name Anak is thought to denote a collar, 
or ornamental chain, worn about the neck ; 
which might oiigiaally refer to the splendid 


bcmt-plate, &c. of Minem*: but ntWt.thidk 
it is us^d in five sense of UtU, portly, gigantic. 

flerodotus sfy s, The Phenician^ were seated 
on thsf Red before ^bey oeme to Medi« 
ter>rBaeaH, wjhere they, addicted themselvei* to 
navigation and comm^ce,” ^ 

Justin also says, aVli* OOp, Sf that the 
TyrUns were a people conducted by a chief 
named Phanix, w'hdch left their native land on 
accottnt of the earthquakes tp which it was sub- 
ject. They first settled on the Assyrian lake, 
(sea of Tiberias) afterwards they settled on the 
shore of the MediterraneaHi where they built a 
city, which from the plenty of fish they named 
Sidona.” 

Beside Phenicia on the sea coast, there W'as a 
Phenicia interior, or midland: of which Ptolemy 
says, it contained the cities of Arci, Paleo-Bib* 
lus, Gabala, Ccesarea of Paneas, This account 
agrees with w'hat we have seen from Justin, who 
says this people first settled on the lake of Ti- 
berias, north of which are these towns. 

It is probable Syro-Pkenicia extended still 
further north. Nicholas Choniates mentions 
** the Syro^Phenician cities bordering on An- 
tioch.’*] 

Many excellent inventions have been ascribed 
to the Pheniciam ; particularly the art of wri- 
ting: 

' PhopDiees prim!, fan«e si onKlilor, anst 
Maosuram radlbui Tooea Bjg;nare figiiris. 

Lucan, lib. iii. v, 32. 

It is said also, they discovered the arts of as- 
tronomy, voyages in the open sea, extensive na- 
vigation, and the commerce consequent on tlieir 
enterprizes. Dionys. v. 904. Bochart, by in- 
credible labour and industry, has sheHU, that they 
had sent out colonies, and that they have left 
traces of their language, in almost all the isles, 
and on all the coasts of the Mediterranean sea. 
The most famous of their colonies was Carthage. 
It is thought, that at Joshua’s invasion, many of 
them retired into Africa, and other places on the 
coast. Procopius says, de Bell, Vandal, lib, ii. 
cap^ 10. that at Tingis in Africa, stood two co- 
lumns of white marble, near the great fountain, 
whereon was read in Phenician characters ; — 

We are the people who took our flight from 
before the robber Jesua the^sop of Nave.” Vide 
Africa, Camaan. 

[The Phenkkm letters, medals, and ancient 
inscriptions, have been much attended to by the 
learned, since the days of Mr. Swinton, and the 
Abbfi Barthelemy. They are best understood 
through the medium of the Hebrew language ; 
though they dhOfm* entirdy in fonn from the 
Chaldaic Hebrew ; and rafiier inclioe to the old 
Samaritan. They evince, that the language of 

Canaan, 
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Canaan, at large, was wneiently the same, though 
▼aried hy dial^ls ; and conse<|iieiitl}r, that the 
Hebrew, the Chaldee, and their cognate dia- 
lects extended 'over a great space of country ; 
from the eastern districts of Babylonia to the 
coasts of the Mediterranean ; and by the “P/re«i- 
ciait colonies, as far west as Britain itself; to 
which island the Phenicians traded for tin.] 
PHBRORAS, fourth son of Antipater, and 
brother of Herod the Great. He is not much 
known in Jewish history, except by his wicked 
artifices; and the conhisioo he occasioned in the 
family of his brother. He was the chief cause of 
the death of Marianine, wife of Herod ; also 
of his two sons Alexander and Arislobulus. He 
refused to marry his niece Saliimpso, his bro- 
ther's daughter, because he wsfk in love with a 
servant maid whom he kept. Antiq, lib. xvi. 
cap. 11. However, afterwards he married Cy- 
pros, another of his brother's daughters : end 
lie joined in the conspiracy of Antipater against 
Herod. He withdrew from Jerusalem to be- 
yond Jordan, and resolved never more to see his 
brother. He kept his word, and would not come 
to Jerusalem, though sent for by Herod, when ill 
of a dangerous sickness. But Herod did not do 
the same by him ; for in Plieroras*$ last sickness 
he went to see him, and shewed him all the to- 
kens of brotherly aflFectioii. Pherora^ being 
about to die, caused a box of poison to be burnt, 
winch Andpater had provided, and which was 
intended for Herod. Herod made a magnificent 
funeral for Plieroras, and knew not till after his 
death, the secret measures concerted between 
Pheroras and Antipater, to poison him. This 
discovery was the beginning of Antipater’s mis- 
fortunes, says Josephus, loco citato. A. M. 
3999, ante A. D. 4. 

PHIALE, a famous mountain or lake, at the 
foot of mount Hermon, whence the Jordan de- 
rives Its stream. The Greek name Phiale was 

5 iven it, from its resemblance to a great haaon. 

osephus relates, de Bello, lib. lii. cap. 18. that, 
a hundred and twenty furlongs from Cesarea 
Philippi, on the road leading to Trachonitis, the 
lake Phiale may be seen perfectly round like a 
wheel, in which the water is always up to the 
brim, neither increasing nor diminishing. It 
was unknown which was the source of the Jor- 
dan, until Philip, Tetrarch of Galilee, threw 
chaff and straw into the lake, which found a Ms- 
sage through the subterraneous channels to Pa- 
nium, from whence it was usually thought Jor- 
dan had its source. See Mageoan or Dal- 
MANlTTHA. name Phiale hais been given 

to several other lakes or reservoirs of water. Re- 
land, PdUut. lib. i. cap, 41. See Pahkas. 
PHICHOL, mouth of ali^ 


or etery tongue: from nt pe, a mouth, tongue, 
or word, hnd Vta calal, all: otherwise, petfecnon, 
or completing of the mduth ; from pe, a mouth, 
and nVs calah, to complete. General of the ar- 
my of Abimelech kiM of Gerar. See Abea- 
HAM, Abimelech. Gen. xxi. 22. 

PHILADELPHIA, love of a 

brother, or 6f fraternity; from ^IXoCf n friend, 
Uover'] and aSfXdoc, « orother. 

PHILA DELPHIA, a city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor. When St. John the Evangelist wrote 
his Revelations, the angel of the church here 
was a very holy man. Rev. iii. 7. It is unknown 
who this bishop of Philadelphia was : Aureolus 
and De Lyra think it was St. Quadratus, a dis- 
ciple of the apostles, whO presented an apology 
to the emperor Adrian. The Greeks in their of- 
fice give him the name of an apostle ; and Eu- 
sebius, /list. Peel. lib. iii. cap. 57. calls him an 
evangelist, because he had devoted himself to 
go from province to province to preach the gos- 
pel. But none of the ancients say, that Quadra- 
tus was bishop of Philadelphia. 

[Philadelphia, was so called from Atlalus 
Pniladelphus, king of Pergamus. It is situated 
east of Sardis about twenty-eight miles, and be- 
came famous for its public games. 

Attains Philadelpbus, brother of Eumenes, 
w’as the founder of Philadelphia, w'hich stood on 
a root of mount Tmolns, by the river Cogamiis. 
The frequent earthquakes which it experienced, 
were owing to its vicinity with Catakekaumene. 
Even the city walls were not secure, but were 
shaken almost daily, and disparted. The inha- 
bitants lived in perpetual apprehension, and were 
always employed in repairs. They were few 
in number, the people residing chiefly in the 
country, and cultivating the soil, which was fer- 
tile. 

John Ducas, the Greek general, to whom 
Leodicca submitted, took Philadelphia, with 
Sardis, by assault, in 1097* It was again re- 
duced, about the year 1106, under the same 
emperor, w'ilhout difficulty. Two years after, 
the Turks marched from the East, with a design 
to plunder it and the maritime cities. In 1 175 
the emperor Manuel, falling into an ambuscade 
of the Turks, not far from the sources of the 
Mseander, retired to Philadelphia. In the di- 
vision of the conqiiests of Sultan Aladin in ISOCh^ 
the inner parts of Phrygia, as far as Cilicia and 
Philadelphia, fell by lot to Karamin. The town 
in 1306 was besieged by Alij^rks, who took 
the forts n^ar, and distressed it, but retired on 
the approach of the Homan army. The Tripo- 
lines requested succour from the general/ on his 
way by kfiara ; and he defeated the enemy at Au- 
lak. It is'felated, the Philadelphians des- 
pised 
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pised the Turks, having a tradition, that their 
city had never been taken. After this exploit, 
the Grand S^uke Roger returned hither, built the 
forts of Kola and Turnus, and exacted money. 
In 439 If I^'kUadelpkia singly refused to admit 
Bajaset ; but wanting provisions was forced to 
capitulate. Cineis, after his reconciliation with 
Amir, prince of Ionia, drew over to his in- 
terest this place, with Sardis, Nympb^um, and 
the country as far as the Hermus. 

It was anciently matter of surprise, that PAi- 
ladeiphia was not abandoned^ and yet it has 
survived many cities less liable to earthquakes, 
and continues now a mean, but considerable 
town, of large extent, spreading on the slopes of 
three or four bills. Of the wall, with which it 
was encompassed, many remnants are standing, 
but with large gaps. The materials of this for- 
tification are small stones, with strong cement, 
it is thick and lofty, and has round towers. On 
the to>p^ at regular distances, are a great number 
of nests, each as big as a bushel; with the 
cranes, their owners, by them, single or in pairs. 
The bed of the Cogamus, which is on the north- 
east side, was almost dry, when Dr. Chandler 
was here. 

Going a little up the Cogamus, between the 
mountaius, in the bank on the right hand, is a 
spring of a purgative quality, much esteemed 
and resorted to in the hot months. It tastes like 
ink, is clear, and tinges the earth with the colour 
of ochre. Farther up, beyond the town, on the 
left baud, is the wall, which, it has been said, 
was buiU with human bones, after a massacre, 
by one of the sultans. That wonder, (see Hy- 
caut — and Woodward's Catalogue of foreign 
Fossils, p. 11.) is the remnant of a duct, which 
has conveyed water of a petrifying quality, as at 
Laodicea. This incrusted some vegetable sub- 
stances, which have perished, and left behind, as 
it were, their moulds 

The bishop of Philadelphia was absent, says 
Dr. Chandler, but the proto-papa^ bis substi- 
tute, whom we went to visit, received us at his 
palace, a title given to a very indifferent house, 
or rather a cottage, of clay. We found him ig- 
norant of the Greek tongue, and were forced to 
discourse with him, by ati interpreter, in the Tur- 
kish language. He bad no idea that Philadelphia 
existed before Christianity, but told us that it 
Itad become a city in consequence of the ma- 
ny religious foundations. — r— The number of 
cbmrchet be reckoned at twenty-four, mostly in 
yumt, .mud mere masses of wall decorated with 
j>aiiil4^ smats. Gniy six are in a better condi- 
tioQ, and .bave their priests. The^ episcopal 
church is large, and ornamented with gildmg, 
carvings mA portraits. The Greeks are 


about three hundred families, and live im 1 
friendly intercourse with the Ttirks» of whom 
they speak well. We were wared that the 
clergy and laity in general knew as little of Greek 
as the proto-papa$ ; and yet the lituigies and of- 
fiees of the church are read as elsewhere, aad 
have undergone no alteration on that account 

The Phthdelphiam are a civil people. One 
of the Greeks sent us a small vessel full of choice 
wine. Some families, beneath the trees, by a 
rill of water, invited us to alight, and partake of 
their refreshments. They saluted us when we 
met. 

Philadelphia, possessing waters excellent in 
dyeing, and being situated on one of the most 
capitm roads to Smyrna, is much fr^uented, es- 
pecially by Armenian merchants. The khan, in 
which we lodged, was very filthy, but full of 
passengers. Mules arrived almost hourly, and 
were unladen in the area. A caravan goes re- 
gularly to Smyrna, and returns on stated days.] 

II. Philadelphia, otherwise called Kdlh 
bath, or Rabbath Ammon, Rabbath of the 
children of Amman, or Rabbath- A mam, the 
capital of the Ammonites, was situated in the 
mountains of Gilead, toward the source of the 
river Arnon. It is sometimes mentioned as be- 
longing to Arabia, sometimes to Coele Syria. — 
Eusebius places it ten miles from Jazer east. It 
is ve^ probable this city was the residence of 
king Og, since in the time of Moses his iron bed, 
nine cubits long, and four cubits broad, was 
shewn there, Deut. iii. 11. Philadelphia was 
one of the ten cities of Decapolis beyond Jor- 
dan. Pliny, lib, V, cap, 18. Josephus extends 
Perea, or the region beyond Jordan to Phiia-^ 
delphia, Joseph, Belt lib, iii. 2. See 
Rabbath Ammon. It is said this city receiv- 
ed its name from Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt. Ignatius the Martyr, very probably, 
preached the gospel here ; and to the church of 
this place he wrote his epistle to the Phila» 
delphians, £1 believe this will not be admitted 
^ the learned^ The inscription of Ignatius’s 
Epistle is ** to the Church at Philadelphim 
in Asia;” and the conclusion of it imports a 
reference to Cilicia, Ephesus, and Smyrna, in- 
consistent with this notion.] 

PHlIJkDELPHUS. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phm, king of Egypt. See Ptolemy and Sbp- 

TtJAOINT. 

PHI LARCHES, Itroer of the 

prince; from flXoCf a frtend, and ^XOC* a 
prince. A very wicked man,, killed by the Jews, 
with Timotheu8| the Syrian general, a Macc. 
viii. sa. 

PHILELLEN, a ftiand to the 

Greeks* This suraamie vvne gwen to Ariatobu* 

.lus. 
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long H the Jew% son tnil snccessor of 
Aleuades ^ewMBiis : jfntiq* lib. xtu. cap. 19. 
Xpnpmrhac ^iXAXi|v« to many eastern 

priafoes. Vide " Jbwisb Coins/’ Plate 11. 

PHILfiMONy <kXii/LiaiV| that kiises, or tt 
4f0ectionate, from fCKmua, a kin. [Loeving T] 

PHILEMON^ a nch citizen of Comssae in 
Phryipa, conTeiied to the Christian faith, with 
Apphu his wife, by Epaphras, a disciple of St. 
Paul ^ for St. Paul himself did not preach at 
Coiossss. Col. ii. 1. Jta Jnterp. Chnfsost. Horn, 
in Cat. ii. 1 . Perhaps, we should nave known 
nothing of Philemon^ had it not been on account 
of his slave Onesiinus, who having robbed him, 
and run away from him, to Rome, there found 
St. Paul, and became very serviceable to him. St. 
Paul converted him, baptized him, and sent him 
back to his master Philemon^ to* whom he wrote 
a letter. Philemon had made a church of his 
family ; and his domestics, as well as himself, 
were of the household of faith. His charity, li- 
berality, and compassion, were a refuge to the 
distressed. The Apostolical Constitutions, say, 
lib. vii. cap. 46. that St. Paul made him bishop 
of Colossae, but the Menaea insinuate, that he 
went to Gaza in Palestine, of which he was the 
apostle and first bishop. From thence he re- 
turned to Colosssa, where he suffered martyr- 
dom with Apphia his wife, in the time of Nero. 
They relate several particulars of his martyrdom, 
and add, that bis body remained at Colossse, 
where it performed several miracles. His name 
is in the martyrologies November 22. 

[Short as this article is, it probably needs 
considerable corrections. It should appear from 
the expression, verse 19, thou owest to me 
even thine own self, besides,” that Philemon 
was really a convert of St. Paul ; unless we 
could admit that Paul had formerly been the 
means of saving his life ; for which \^ t have no 
warrant. Some have supposed that Arebippus 
was ton to Philemon ; and as the apostle terms 
him, our fellow'-soldier,” it is possible, that 
the connection had been of long standing, and 
consequently, much intercourse might have ta- 
place between Paul and Philemon^ distinct from 
any reference to Philemon* t situation at Colossae. 
Lightfoot has this thought ; and Michaelis 
adopts it : but, if Archippus were J'ellow^soldier 
of Paul the aged, he was too old to be#ois to 
Philemon : not to insist, that no reason can be 
assigned, vprhy this son is distinguished from the 
rest of Philemon* e family. He might be brother 
to PhUemon,{Qr, to Apphia) and living with him, 
is placed after Apphia ; but before the yoang 
folks of the family^ to whom he was uncle. This 
eenueetttfe seei|BS to be the most probable ; and 
Vqu II. PajiT XJClI.JSdit./f. 


it agnae with the tupposablt time of lifis at 
wludi Archippus had (lately) been chosen to an 
<^ce of deaconsliip. 

Though it is usually said that St. Paid hkd 
converted and baptiaed Oneaimuf, at Rome ; 
yet from the phrase, Col. iv« 9* ** tsAo u one of 
you,** it is natural to infer, that Onesimus had 
professed Christianity before Ins elopeinent; 
(so Epaphras is called one if themeehm, ettap. i. 
7.) otherwise, he could be no member of the 
church at Colossw : and very likely, this frans- 
^ession of a professor, had not only mortified 
Philemon, extremely, but had scandalised the 
church, and had become publicly notorioui, 
among the Heathen, also. ^ 

Philemon was undoubtedly a man of property; 
and, like Gaius, like the lady Eclecta, and like 
Phebe, he exercised great hospitality towards 
Christian brethren, especially evangelists. But, 
from the direction of the apostle ^^to prepare him 
a lodging” [not in Pkiletnon*^ own house ; comp. 
Macknight, et al. tn foe.] in a hired house, in thA 
city, wher^he might receive sll comers ; it ap- 
pears, that Philemon*8 premises were not very 
extensive. The phrase, church in thy house,” 
imports, that all his family had been baptized, 
say Theodoret, Oecumenius, Chrysostom, The- 
opbylact, and all the Greek scholiasts. 

As to any ecclesiastical character attached to 
Philemon, be might be a deacon, but the term 
** fellow-labourer,” is not sufficient to prove he 
was a bishop ; though it implies a previous pef- 
soual knowledge, and perhaps, much confiden- 
tial communication, between the parties. If we 
might add a personal knowledge of Philemoft, 
^ those also who salute him in Paul’s letter^ 
Timothy, Epaphras, >lark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Luke, — it would greatly heighten our concep- 
tion of this good man’s character, and suggest a 
variety of occasions on which be might have ren-^ 
dered the brethren services equally eatentive 
and important.] 

PHiLETUS, <Pt\irrhct amiable, or who i$ 
beloved; from aiXnBilg. [Lovely f] 

PHILETUS. St. Paul writing to Timothy, 
2 Tim. ii. l6, A. D. 65, a little while before htt 
own martyrdom, speaks of Hymenwus and PAih 
letus : who concerning the truth have orred, 
saving, that the resurrection is poet alrea^^^ 
We have nothing very certain concerning Phik^ 
tut ; for we make sn^l account of what ia feml 
in the false Abdias, in the life of 6t. JapMS Ma- 
jor ; even supposing this author has nqa^pnt the 
name of PhUetus instead of Phygeliaoi ^ 

PHILIP, ^NXonroc, warlike, or a Umr tf 
hfuttet. 

1. PHLLIP,ldiiig of Maeadon, fotharof Alex- 
.2 X aiidm 
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i4i»d«r^ Sknr^ituirei <mlj 

^ ^ideQl^i^^caiiiMi of hu aao, Alasumden. 
Philip was kiUed at l^ea, a ci^ of Maoedooia* 
hjr PiiiMniaa, aoO of Qerastus, while be was ce- 
lehm^g die nuptials ofys daughter Cleopatra 
witb. Alexander^ kiog of Epirus; A* 

Alexander the Great, in his letter to Daiius,,as- 
sorts that the Persians, by a great reward, had 
engaged the murderers of his father to commit 
that crime. Diodor. ufn. 111. Justin, 

liS, ix. cap* 6. Q. Curtius, lib^ iv. cap* i. Arrian. 

hb. ii. 

II. Philip, sumamed Arideus, brother of 
Alexander the Great, succeeded him in the king- 
dom of Macedonia, Aw M. 3681. He was put 
to death A. M. 3667, ante A. D. 3 1 7. 

III. Pm UP, foster-brother of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, a Phrygian by birth, and in high fa- 
vour with Antio<^us. ft Macc. ix. 29* This 

g rince made him governor of Jerusalem, where 
e committed many outrages on the Jews, to 
force them to forsake their religion* Seeing 
that Apollonius and Seron were defeated by Ju- 
das Maccabeus, he sent for new succours to 
Ptolemy, governor of Coele-Syria, who sent him 
Gorgias and Nicanor with a powerful army.— 
Some time after, Antiochus going beyond the 
Euphrates, to extort money from the people, 
Philip went with him ; Antiochus finding him- 
self near his end, made him regent of the king- 
dom, put bis diadem into his hand, with his royal 
robe, and his ring, that he might render them to 
his son the young Antiochus Eupator. But Ly- 
sias having taken possession of the government 
in the name of young Eupator, who was but a 
child, Philip not being able to cope with him, 
diurst not return into Syria ; but he went into 
l^ypt, carrying tbo body of Epiphanes with 
him, there to implore assistance from Ptolemy 
Philometor, against Lysias the usurper. The 
year following, while Lysias, was busy in his 
war against the Jews, Philip into Syria, and 
took possession of Antioch. But Lysias return- 
ing into the country with^reat diligence, retook 
Antioch, and put to death Philip^ who was ta- 
ken in that city. A. M. 3840. Josephus, Jintiq* 
lib, lit. cap, 13. 

, Xy« Philip, son of Herod the Great, by one 
of his wives called Cle<mtra. He married Sa- 
loote the daughter of Herod, sumamed Philip, 
mi of Herodias, who k so well known in the 
fQd|k], by the doathidf John the Bapdst f and 
Salome her danahter, the wife of fValw, is she 
who danced beSwe HefOi4> and asked for the 
that holy forerunner of Christ. £n the 
wiU of Herod, Phil^ was named after Arebo- 
laim^Mdflih hotetbe ^of Tirtnwth of Tsa* 
ehoinif, Gaulanitis, Bataiiea,juidJPaaeas. Jnt* 


UbmMu, am. 10 . While Archelaue meal; to 
Mome, to solicit the coafimialionof his MhePe 
H«Ui,>lfom Augustus, he left hv brother Philip 
to . govern Judpa. Some/ time after, Verus 
governor of Syria, sent Philip to Rome also, to 
assist his brother Arohehms to take care of his 
own interests. 

' Aaaooti as Augnstus had <mnfirmed Herod’s 
will, Philip returned ante his Tetrarchy, and 
lived there many years as a peaceable and mode- 
rate prince, contented with his condition, and 
placing his delight in well^goveraing his people. 
' When he went abroad, if anyone ajpplied to mm 
for justice, he presently stopped, in what place 
soever he was, caus^ a tribunal to be set, 
which he always carried with him for the pur- 
pose, gave the parties a hearing, and determined 
the cause on the spot. He built the walls round 
the city of Paneas, and gave it the name of Ce» 
sarea Philippi. He also enlarged the town of 
Bethsaida, on the lake Gennesareth, and gave it 
the name of Julias^ in honour of Julia daughter 
of Augustus. He died A. D. 33, after thirty- 
seven years’ reign ; the 20th year of the empe- 
ror Tiberius. Jntiq. lib. xviii. cap. 6. 

V. Philip, otherwise, Herod-Philip: called 
Philip, Mark vi. 17. Luke iii. 19, but called 
Herod, Matt. xiv. 3. He was son of Herod the 
Great, and of the second Mariarone, daughter 
of Simon the high-priest. This Herod^Philip 
married Herodias, by whom he had Salome, the 
young damsel who danced before Herod, and 
procured the death of John the Baptist. Hero- 
dias left him, and married Herod-Antipas his 
brother. See Herod-Antipas, Herod-Phi- 
Lip, Herodias, and Frags. No. CCXXVII. 

VI. Philip the apostle : native of Bethsaida 
in Galilee. Eusebius, Hist. EccL lib. iii. cap, 31, 
says he was a married man, and had several 
daughters. Jesus Christ invited him to follow 
him, John i. 43, 44. Philip followed him^ and 
soon after, finding Nathanael, Philip said to 
him, Wo have found the Messiah.” Then be 
brought Nathanael to Jesus ; and tliey were 
with him at the marriage at Cana in Galilee. — 
Clemen# Alexandrinus, Stromat, Ub>, iii. men- 
tions it as a thing universally acknowledged, that 
it was Philip who gave our Saviour the answer, 
** Let me 6rat go to bury tny father, Matt. viii. 
21, €2^ Tdrtuliian, de Baptisme, cap. 12. as- 
sures 418, Ibbt it was one of the apostles, but the 
evangelists do not say that it was this apostle ; 
aod it would be stiimge,diat^ John,w^ tells 
us so particularly what Christ sakl to Philip, at 
hit oail to the mptMtleship,^ ibohld bet mentioti 
so remarkable a otrcttmilaiice. ^ 

' 8t.JPl4tl^waseall»dttdmvei7be^nBm 

our Saviours mistioii^ A* D. 50> and about a 

year 
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aft«rw«|da be wa« applied an apostlew^ 
When Jemialeiided to thousand men^ 

be asked St. only lo |Mroye him, whence 

bread ndgbt he hoi^t for inch h nmltitode 
PkdMp anssrered, th^ two hundred pennyworth 
wonla not he sufficient for eyei^ one to taste a 
little, John et. Si, 6, 7* Loke vi. Id. Matth. x. 
^.^C^rtain Gtentiles, haying a curiosity to see 
Jesus, a little before his passion, thejr addressed 
themselyes to St. Pkiiip, who mentioned it to 
St. Andrew, and these two together to Christ, 
John xii. £0, £2. At the last supper, Philip 
asked our Saviour, that he would please to shew 
them the Father ; and that was all they desired. 
But Jesus answered, that seeing the Son, they 
saw the Father also, jQhn xiv. 8, 10. This is 
all we find of him in the gospel. 

Clemens AlexandrinuS says, Stromat, lih, iii. 
that some of St. Philipps daughters were mar* 
ried. Tbeodoret says, in Psalm cxvi. he preach- 
ed in the two Phrygias ; and Eusebius, Hist, 
EccL lib. iii. cap. Si. says, he was buried at 
HierapoHs in Phrygia Pacatiana. Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, api^ Euseb. lib. v. cap. £4. 
assures us, that St. Philip, with St. John, cele* 
brated the passover on the fourteenth day of the 
rnooii. The same author seems to say, Hist. 
Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 39. that Pupias had been in- 
formed by the daughters of St. Philip, that a 
dead man had been restored to life in the time 
of this apostle. The false histories that we have 
of St. Philip, pretend that he died at the age of 
fourscore and seven, under Domitian or Trajan. 
A book of Acts has been falsely attributed to 
this apostle, which was condemned by pope Ge- 
lasius : as also a Gospel, used by the Gnostics. 
Epiphan. Hares, £6. cnp. 13. The Bollandists 
may be consulted, on May 1. 

As to his daughters, Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus says, that two of them lived in virginity, 
and were buried with their father at Hierapolts, 
Euseb. lib. iii. cap. 31. Polycrates speaks also 
of another daughter of St. Philip, who lived in 
great ianctity, and died at Ephesus. This is 
iwdbably, his married daughter ; and, perhaps, it 
was this, whom the Greeks honoun^ under the 
name of Hermidne, who, they say, was buried 
at Ephesus, and Was . daughter of Philip the 
apostle, Yales. Not. in Enm* p; SS. 

VII. Philip, the , setcoud of thoeeven dea* 
cons, AcU vi. Thin ileacoil, it affirmed, 
wfs of Cesarea, in Palestinew Itm eeftaM^lbis 
danghtecs lived io that city, Acts xxt» 8^ gi Af- 
ter Ae dearil of Stopbei^ <tbes Christiana,' tucapt 
tho apoaUoi^ baaing moariy left Jemsalm, msd 
boipg dbimiaad in atvcml placet^* St^ FkiUp 
wont^lo^pseaob at Bcbaala or Somaria, arboM 
baipatfotmed aaaand ^ nurades, and oonvefted 


nmny peitoos : ActsviH. Ha baptiaad ibem; 
btri mfenawd (he apoiriea at Jerttwdm, tbal 8a*> 
maria bad hopefully vacetvad the word of God( 
that they nugntcommuiiiCate the Holy Ghost to 
those codvefts. Peter and John came riiithiar 
for that purpose. Simon Magus hid baen ad* 
mined to baptism, among othersi by St. Philip. 
Vide Maouc. 

St Philip was, probably, at Samaria, [if mot 
rather at Cesarea, with his daughters] when an 
angel commanded him to travel on the road that 
leads from Jerusalem to Old Qim, (for there 
were two citiss of (^a, the Old and the Newt 
the Old was then forsaken) and was in the way 
to l^ypt. Philip obeyed, and there met with 
an E^iopian eunuch, belonging to Candace, 
^ueeu of Ethiopia, whom he converted and bap* 
Used. See the history, Acts viii. £6. Being 
come out of the water, the spirit of the Lord 
took away Philip, and the eunuch saw him no 
more. Some ancient Greek manuscripts kiti* 
mate, and some of the Fathers read in this place, 
that the Holy Ghost descended on the eunuch, 
immediately after his baptism. See Mills* s Va- 
rious Lections on the New Testament. ‘ But 
Philip was found again at Azotus, and preached 
' the gospel in all the cities he passed through, 
till be returned to Cesarea of Palestine, which 
is about thirty leagues from Azotus. 

Scripture does not inform us what Philip did 
after this time, A. D. S3. The modem Greeks 
say, that this holy deacon went to Tralles in 
Asia, where he founded a church, of which he Was 
the apostle and bishop, and where he rested in 

C Bce, after performing many miracles. T^e 
itins, after Usuard and Ado, say, June 6, tKat 
he died in peace at Cesarea ; and that three of 
his daughters were there buried with him. Ado 
adds, that the fourth died nt Ephesus ; but he 
has mistaken this fourth daughter of Philip the 
deacon, for St. Hermione, daughter of PhUip 
rile apostle, of the former article. Caiua alio, 
an ancient priest of the Romish church, appa- 
rently confounds tlie daup^hters of Philip the 
con, with those of Philip the apostle, when bo 
aayt, that the four daughtdri of the ^deaibm 
dweh at Hierapohs in Phrygia. CaWs/ 
JBdiefi. Hist. Eccl. lib, iii. cap. 51. . Wbell’ StL 
Paula came to Cesarea, A% Di 386, ehc desired to 
aee Ibe bouse of St. PhUipj^^d^iht tdiedibets of 
bis, daughters. Hirironym. JEu. £^^ Tbe'Gteeks 
e^brate the feast oiPkilmm deacow, Otfli i 1. 

PHILIPPI, A city of MiRCodoi^,^#tf >R6- 
men colony. Ads* xvi. li.‘ ^ fSo^eeHed'^firoiht 
Philip, kingof Mneedo^^o edpairediiid beau- 
tified it': vrimnee i( iti^ffirmeTlienae Of ibr- 

ribi. Philip’s deriga wai/4o hiabe^il a'l^rrihr 
Miiift the llwacMmeA' St* Paul psaaohed here 
£ X « A. D. 
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D. S%, uid cofoverted tevertl inhabituits ; 
•mong otbert, Lydia, a seilaT of purple. He 
plfo cwU out a Pythontc apirit from a servant* 
maid. Her matters stirred up tbe whole city 
agaiosl Paul ; and the magistrates [military offi* 
cers] caused him and Silas to be seized, whipped, 
and put in prison. But the day following they 
made excuses for their ill treatment. [Comp. 
pBAOMBNTs, No. CCLXXIII. and Plate 
Miscellanies, Nos. 5, 6.] 

[I'his ill treatment, seems to haye been recol- 
lected by St. Paul, with a resentment not com- 
mon to him. He says to the Thessalonians, 
** we had suffered before, and were shamefully 
entreated at Philippi.*' It should seem that the 
military officers of the colony, had assumed a 
power that did not belong to them ; and Paul 
resented their proceedings with the feelings of a 
soldier, as well as of a Roman citizen : — he there- 
fore, humbled them in a public manner; but 
he did not forget their shameful usage of him 
and his companion, Silas.] 

PHI LIPPI ANS. The Philippians were al- 
ways full of gratitude, for the faith they had re- 
ceived from God, by the ministry of St. Paul. — • 
They assisted him on several occasions. Phil. iv. 
l6. They sent him money while in Achaia ; 
and being informed that he was a prisoner at 
Rome, they sent a deputation to him by Epa- 
phroditus, their bishop, to be serviceable to him, 
Phil. iv. 12, 18. A. D, 6l. Epaphroditus fell 
sick; and St. Paul, in order to remove the anx- 
iety of the Philippians, on hearing of his sick- 
ness, sent Epaphroditus to them again, when he 
was recovered, and by him the epistle which is 
atill remaining : in which he commends their li- 
berality, and shews great acknowledgment, for 
their readiness. See Paul. [The church at 
Philippi was left by Paul and Silas under the 
ministrations and direction of St. Luke ; whose 
age and experience qualified him for that diffi- 
cult office. He continued there a long while ; 
probably, several years; though he modestly 
omits all mention of his services. Comp. Acts 
Evi. 1 1. ef SM. with chap. xx. 6.] 
PHILISTINES, o>nE^D, ^vXtniip, those 
that dspell in villagee. IScatiered, i. e. as pow- 
der or dust ; otherwise, apposite ruin, or double 
ruin, or the drink of ruin ; or falling drinking. 
In Isaiah xiv. 13. Palestina, in the singular: in 
2 ChroD. xvii. 3 1. in the plural. 

Simon considers this name as importii^ mt- 
grafion, tendering, travelling, which the &hio- 
pic roo0t signifies ; and Palestine as importing the 
GOfintry migrated to, t. e. by the Captnorim and 
CaalohiiD, G^. x. 14. £xod«xv. 14. Deut. ii. 
23. J[«r. xlvii* 4. . Amos ix. 7. Pelemn and 
FelasUkanlen to th^eama idea* Vite^elasgi 


were so termed from their w a nde i inga, lay# 
Strabo, Hb. ixj See PjsLBSTflf 
PHILISTINES, a people that dune ’from 
the Isle of Caphtor, frsde CAy>»Toit, #. e. 
Crete,) into Palestine, Ambsix. 7* Jet. xivtt. 4» 
being descendants firom the Caphtortm, who 
derived from the Caslubun, children of Mizraim, 
as Moses informs us, Gen. x. IS, 14. and, by 
consequence, originally from Mizraim, father of 
the Egyptians. Moses SBys> Deut. ii. 23. that 
the Caphtorim, being come out of Caphtor, 
drove out the A vim which dwelt from Hazerim 
to Azzah (or Gaza ), and dwelt in their atead : 
therefore, it is only since the time of the Avim- 
(or Avites), or Canaanites, that tbe Philistines 
came into Palestine, and possessed that country. 
We do not know the time of their coming out of 
Caphtor ; but they had been long in Canaan, 
when Abraham came thither, A. M. 2083. 

The name Philistine is not Hebrew. The 
Septuagint generally translate by AX- 

Xd^vXot, Allophyloi, strangers. The Pelethites 
and Cherethites were s\so Philistines ; and the 
LXX. sometimes translate Cherethim by Cretai, 
Cretes, E3»n“)D, Kp^ot, vide Ezek. xxv. l6. 
Zeph. ii. 5, 6. 

The Casluhim, or Casluchim, fathers of the 
Caphtorim, dwelt originally in Pentapolis Cyre» 
naica, according to the paraphrast Jonathan ; or 
in the canton Pentaschenites of Lower Egypt, 
according to the Jerusalem paraphrast. We 
find in Marmorica, the city of Axihs, otAzylist 
and in Libya bordering on Egypt, Sagylis, or 
Satylis; and this out of Ptolemy. These names 
have a sensible resemblance to Casluhim, This 
country is near Egypt, where the children of 
Mizraim had their settlement: it is over-against 
Crete. Strabo, lib. xvii. allows but a thousand 
furlongs between the port of Cyreiie, and that 
of Crete, called Criou Metapon, or the Pam's 
Forehead, There was, heretofore, a great inter- 
course between Cyreniaca and Crete, as appears 
from Strabo and Pliny : it is therefore probable, 
that the Casluhim sent colonies to this island 
from Cyreniaca, which afterwards passed to the 
coasts of Palestine, 

Besides the conformity which is observable 
between the words Cherethim and Crete, we 
also find a great resemblance between the man- 
ners, the arms, the deities, the customs of ffie 
Philistines, and those of the Cretans. 

The Philistines were a powerful people in 
Palestide, even in Abrahsto's time, since they 
had then kings, and considernble cities. They 
arc not enumerated among the wadoos devoted 
to extenBufation, Whose temtory the Lmd M- 
signed to the ilebrewi* They* wore not Of the 
cursed seed of Csaami. However; Joshua did 

not 
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Mt forbear te pve tbair 'latul to the Hebrews^ 
•od to attaok theat%y oenMiid tbe LoH, 
becaiiaotb« 3 r po ataii ed murtout diftricta proinia- 
ed to ItnioL Bot ihoeo conqoetta of Jotbua 
must have been ill makitained) enice under the 
Judgea, under SeulfOnd at the begioning of the 
leign of king Davfd, the PhUktmet had their 
kinga, and ttar lords, which they called Saxe* 
rtirn: since their state was divided into five little 
kingdoms, or satrapies, and since they oppressed 
Isn^, during the government of the higtUpriest 
Eli, that of Samuel, and during the reign of 
'Saul; for about 180 years, from A. M. 8848 to 

2960* True it is, that Shamgar, Sampson, 

Samuel, and Saul, opposed them, and were vic- 
torious over tliem with great slaughter, at various 
times, but did not reduce their power. They 
maintain^ their independence till David sub^ 
dued them, 2 Sam. v. 17. viii. 

They continued in subjection to the kings of 
Judah, down to the reign of Jehoram, son of 
Jehoshaphaty about 246 years ; from A. M. 
^960, to A. M. 3116: when they revolted from 
Jehoram, 2 Chron. xxi. l6. Jehoram made 
War against them, and probably reduced them 
to his obedience ; because it is observed in 
Scripture, that they revolted again from Uz- 
ziah, who kept them to their duty during his 
whole reign, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, ?• Uzziah be^ati 
to reign in 3194. During the unfortunate reign 
of Ahaz, the Philistines made great havoc in 
the territory of Judah ; but his son and succes* 
sor Hczekiah subdued them again, 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 16. 2 Kings xvtii. 8. Lastly, they re- 
gained their full liberty under the later kings of 
Judah; and we see by the menaces uttered 
against them by the prophets Isaiah, Amos, Ze- 
phaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, that they 
brought a thousand calamities on Israel, for 
which God threatened to punish them with great 
misfortunes. 

Esar-Haddon, successor to Sennacherib, be- 
sieged AzDth and took it, by bis general Thast- 
han, or Tartan. Psammiticus, king of Egypt, 
took the same city, after a siege of twenty-nine 
years, [months ?] says Herodotus, lib. it. cap. 
137. and this is the longest siege of any known. 
During the siege of Tyre, which lasted thirteen 
years, Nebuchadnezzar employed part of his ar* 
ipy to subdue the Ammonites,- the Moabites, the 
Egyptians, and other nations bordering on tbe 
Jews* There is great probability that the P^t- 
/ifftnes^uld not withstand him, but were redu- 
ced leldf obedience, ast well as the other people 
of'Syfie» ^enicta, end Palestine. Afterwaids, 
they Ml under the dominion of the Persians, 
theOrtiOdfr that ^ Alesander tbe Great, who 
deatfoyod Gaaa. Bcmbo^ Ub. xxvL Am«i,ii^« ii- 


de Expert. Akxand. the on)^ city of tha Pke- 
niemm that dared to oppose him. After the per* 
secntioii of Antioehus Epiphtnes, the Asmo* 
neane took by degrees several cities from the 
country of the PhUntinett which they subjected. 
Tryphon, regent of the kingdom of Syria, gave 
to Jonathan tbe Asmonean, the government of 
the whole coast of the Mediterranean, from Tyre 
to l^ypt ; consequently, all tbe country of 
Philistines. Tbe name Palestine comes* frOhi 
Philistine^ although these people possessed but 
a small part of this country. 

[We are told, Gen. x. 14. that Philistim ettne 
out of Casluhim : but, from comparing other 
places where the origin of this people is men- 
tioned, as Amos ix. 7. Have 1 notbrought 
the Philistines from Caphtor?** and Jer. xlVii. 4. 
where the Philistines are called ** the remnant 
of the country of Caphtor it appears that the 
parenthesis in which the Philistines are named, 
should have been inserted after Caphtorim, and 
not after Casluhim. We shaU find this arrange^ 
ment confirmed by other considerations. I am 
not satisfied Svilh any derivation -of Philistine 
from the Hebrew ; by some it is referred to a 
root signifying lowl^ or humble ; but what in 
the character of the Philistines justifies this de- 
rivation ? Neither did they inhabit low countries, 
properly speaking, though they held the sea 
coast of Judea. They are called by the Greek 
interpreters of the historical books, foreigners. 
They were uncircunicised, at least tlie b^y of 
their nation were so, 1 Sam. xvi. 6. 2 Sam. i. 
20. These people were always at war with the 
Hebrews. They had probably ancient causes 
of enmity ; and if, as I conclude, religion was 
one cause, there could be no stronger opposition 
than between those who supposed they had di- 
vine command for worshipping God by the me- 
diation of images, and those who were threaten- 
ed with death for having any thing to do with 
idols, whose figures they detested, professedly 
as a nation, though some individuals were in- 
clined to adopt them. 

Under the article Caphtoh, the reader may 
see that we derive this people from India ; and 
their history from the Asiatic records, under tbe 
description of Philistines, is communicated 
Major Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, vd. iin 
p. 72, et passim.'\ 

’ PHILO, a famous Jewish author, of the city 
of Alexandria, and of tbe race of the priests. He 
was brother to Alexander Lyri'machut, alabarcb, 
or chief of the Jews, who in great numbers inha- 
bited that city. Josepbns, Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 10. 
calls him- an illustrious man in every thing. 
He made himself so fiunoua by bis eloouenoe, 
and by his knowledge ofthe philosophy' ol Plato, 

that 
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Utftt it w«f commcmlj taid at Alexandriay eithar 
PMo iiiutftea PMoi» or Plato imitatea JPitV 
/o. {iieronyiau 4^ riWi Ulmt, cap* 1 1. Pboti^ 
Cod* IQ^. And the learned call Atm the Jem$k 
FlafOf or the fecon4 Plato. wai advanced 
ii| when he was deputed with othera to go 
toRome^ about A. D. 40, by the Jews of Aleai* 
andiia, to defend the right of citizenthip of 
Alexandria, which the Jews claimed, before the 
emperor Caius, They staid at Rome till Caiua 
aetumed out of Gaul, and when he arnved, they 
presented their memorial to him^ Caius received 
them with more tokens of friendship than they 
expected. Phil^, Leg ad Caium. 

Sometime after, be gave them a hearing, near 
the city, in the houses of pleasure that bore the 
names of Mecenas and Lamia. The emperor 
reproached them with being the only people in 
the world who would not acknowledge him as a 
Gody&c* Vide Caios. He dismtssed them 
without deciding the cause. 

PJUlo composed several works, good part of 
which is extant, and much esteemed by uiielli«> 
gent persons. Photius believes. Cod* 103, that 
from him the custom was first introduced into 
the church, of explaining Scripture allegorically; 
and true it is, that the Fathers, especially Cle« 
ment of Alexandria and Origen, have often fol* 
lowed the method of Philo ; but it cannot be 
denied, that the eustom of allegorizing Scripture, 
was in use long before Philo, Josephus, Proem* 
in Antiq* Jua* ad Jinem, testifies, that he had 
thoughts of composing a work, in which be 
would explain what Moses had concealed under 
allegories. St. Paul has often used this manner 
of expleuiing Scripture : whence, as may be 
easily seen, it had been long familiar to the 
Jews. See Ai.lcoory, and Wisd. xviii. 24. 
compared witli Philo, de V %ta Mo$* lib* iu. 

Several of the ancients have thought that 
Philo intended to give a description of the first 
Christians of Alexandria, in his book intitled. 

Of a Contemplative Life,*' wherein he repre- 
sentstbemannersofthe Therapeutte* VidelSieea^ 
N E8, and Thbb A^EUTix. It is said, Euseb. Hiit. 
Eccl* L 'n. de Viris iilmt* c* 1 1. thst Philo was ao 
quainted wkbKSt. Peter St Rome, under the e«H 
peror Claudius ; and contracted a liriendsbip 
with him. i^ptius says, Cod* *105. that ha even 
embraced Christianity, but quitted it aifain from 
discontent: thU circiimstaMce 4dCs not ap- 

pear from any ancient «wiriter« ll^e.Stmr>of his 
death is unknown^ ' « 

PHILO LOGUS, ailxpetqflet^- 

ter$f or qf thewrd; froad^ec^^ 

the word, Su Paidv 15*, 

sAilt^ Philohgus, of whom dothtog’ pgritotdai 
is luaowOk The Greeka jwilba him oi 

I 


Smopa in Ptmtss, aodiil^e hu fiBistNdT.4w^ 
Ofi^ hehevns, that Pwfrfrgn siyaliMidbmii to 
< aMathM^ ia^the naw lamiagwf hat 
othars . doaitt s^iether Julia is act n a hir the 
aeamed a itnani 

. looer qf hiw 

MfAer; from fCXoct a iwer, timi a mo^ 

tker* A surname of Ptolemy VI. lung af Egypt. 
See Ptolemy. ^ 

FHILOFATOR, gkXoirdmp, hver qf hie 
father* A suraame of Ptolemy IVi king of 
JBgypt. See Ptqlemti ' { 

PHILOBQFHY, ^tkoeroflor the hve of 
wiedom; from a idoer^ and wisdom* 
PHILOSOPHY. St. Paul hide the ColoB- 
sians beware, lest any man spoil them threagh 
philosophy. Col. ii. 8. In Aictt xvii. 18. Luke 
relates, that when St. Paul came to Athens, he 
there found Epicurean and Stcsc philosophers, 
who made a jest of iiii discourses. The same 
apostle in many places of his epistles, opposes 
the supposed wise men, and the false wisdom of 
the age, t. e* the Pagan philosophy, to the wis-^ 
dom of Jesus Christ, and the true religion; which 
in the notion of the philosophers and sophists of 
this world, or of that age, seemed to be mere 
folly, being built neither on the eloquence nor 
the subty ty of those who preached it, hut on the 
power of God, and his authority; on the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, which actuated the 
hearts and minds of believers. 

About the time that the several sects of pAt/o-. 
sophers were ibmied among the Greeks, as the 
Academics, the Peripatetics, the Stoics, by a sort 
of emulation, among the Jews ako several sects 
of philosophers arose, as the Essenes, the Phari* 
sees, and the Sadducees* The Pharisees had some 
resemblance to the Stoics, the Sadducees to the 
Epicureans, and the Essenes to the Acadetnics. 
The Pharisees were proud, vuin, and bdastmg, 
like the Stoics : the Sadducees, who denied the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of spi- 
rits, freed themselves at once, like the Epicu- 
reans, 'from all solicitude ahout.^|uturity: the 
Essenes were mere moderate, more simple and 
religiQ«is,'nBd therefore approached nearer to the 
AciHdemicr. 

. The philosophers against whom St* Paul in- 
veighs^ ki ‘his Epiakic to ihe^iloalHNM, froasted 
dm eatentof their knowledge, ^the puvitjirof their 
morality, the eloquence ol their wntin^, <the 
stdBBgdkiDf their Teasdniitg% ‘tad •the sahtil^ of 
their utgumeiitk. Their werimeeae* wetequede, 
etmioaif tosuknpiidn,' hypoeiisy, ^ 

Thejruscithed eaety diin^t0li«am»»Miadw;c«b(l 
woJfdJbotlioiighOsepwrioran ell thii^ AMioegft 
tisOirliOes dreiwdts4^erijiy 
injuiieuete hiiamur eituit, yettlmy wd)ikl*^|iiii> 

on 
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mm Hie teHdiMMi ; mmi %etiditg 

ef tbtiir< kee«le^ of CM, tbey dMonevred 
HmIt nctkM^^ St* PM o|ipo«- 

•ed tfaie buttiility of fbeCfOM of Jctus Christ tbe 
force of Kb minidbe^ Hie purity of hit moral 
Hoctfines, Hm ‘ Htoth of Kb mysterki, and the 
erideot |vroo6 of nb mbtion. 

It it dbfmted whether the heathen phiioto^ 
pktrt did cOOt borrow the finett sentiments of 
their fOoraHtj^ frdm the sacred Scri^res. The 
Fathers hare been much divided on this ques- 
tion ; tome hare msmtained the affirmatire, 
tome the negative. Philo, de VUa Mos, lib. i. 
teaches that &fore Hie translation of the books 
of Motes, hj order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the Gentiles had no acquaintance with the sa- 
cred books. Aristssus, de 70 Interp. makes 
Demetrius Phalereus say, that the Greek histo- 
rians, poets, and writers, hare made no mention 
of the books of the Hebrews ; and that certain 
writers being desirous of inserting something 
from them into their works, were prevented by 
divine punishments, of which he gives instant 
ces. Origen, in Cantie. maintains, that thc 
name of Moses was unknown to the Greeks, and 
is not to be found in their writings. Josephus 
acknowledges the silence of the Greeks, and 
gives this reason for it ; that tbe^ had not read 
the books of the Jews. Lactantms, de Origin. 
Err. lib. ii. cap. 1 1 . says expressly, that the pro- 
phane had never read the sacred writings. In 
another place, de P'era 'Scmientia, lib. iv. c>jp. 2. 
that it was surprising that Pythagoras and Plato 
should go into Egypt, into Chaldea and Persia, 
to study the religion and customs of those peo- 
ple, and not go into Judea, whither they might 
easily have passed, and where they might have 
found what they vainly sought elsewhere. 

But, other of the Fathers, and those the great- 
er number, have been for the afHrmative : they 
assure us, that the most celebrated of the pAt'/o- 
sophers were acquainted with the sacred booka 
and the propbetov' St. Austin thinks, de Civit, 
lib. viii. cap. 11. de Doctrina ChrUtian. lib. ii. 
cap. €8. mat Pythagoras knew Jeremiah, in 
Egypt. Others believe that he conversed with 
Eaekiel, in Judea: Quidam, apttd Clem, Alex ^ 
Strom, lib, t. that he vrjss acquainted with the 
Jews, and borrowed several of their laws, which 
he admitted into hb philotophy. Clemens Alex- 
andrtnns, Admomt.' ad Gentes, p. 46, 47, 48. 
speaking to the Otdeks; asserts, that whatever 
tnereb of truth in the lows of Plato, was deiirhd 
Irmm the Hnbrair 'wrknigs ; that from thence 
thcb'podb bbtsorsed their ibicst thoughts, and 
theb it oh idi e d af i fqs a ion a. Jttsfin Mai^, Apd^ 

8q. shewn, by 

many ezampres, that Orpheus,, Homerj, Solon, 


Pyibtgotai, Plato, and many others, traTetleO 
mtd &rpt, and consulted the books of MosAs, 
Cebttam philoiopher, (Orig. coiii. Oh, R6. 
vi.) an enemy to tne Qhristiant^ acknowledges 
the conformuy between the sentiments of Plato 
and those of Moses and the Jehrisb prophets : 
whence he ridiculously conclndes, that the He- 
brews had imitated the Greeks ; as if Moses and 
the other sacred writers had ndt been Ibng 
prior to Plato and the Gmdk poets. ^ 

Tertullian maintains, that the ancient le^sla- 
tors of the heathen had nothina valuable bbt 
what they borrowed from the Hebrews : — that 
their poets and philosophers had drawn from the 
fountain of the prophets ; that by the subtile ar- 
tifice of the devil, some principles of truth slip- 
ped into the writings of the prophane, in order 
to undermine the truth at suen time as God 
should manifest it to the world. For the great- 
er part of mankind want either penetration, or 
sincerity, to distinguish the truth from such er- 
rors as they ^d bonded with it, Justin Martyr 
had the same opinion. Eusebius has employed 
two entire books, lib. xi. xii. of his great work of 
the Gospel-Preparation, to shew that Plato had 
taken the principal things of hts phiiosophi/, ond 
of his theology, from the sacred books of the 
Jeu's. Tbeodoret advances, that the ancient 
philosophers Phcrecides, Pythagoras, Thales, 
Solon, and Plato, had travelled into Egypt, and 
had received instructions, not only from the 
Egyptians, but also from the Hebrews, evet» 
so far, that Pythagoras received circumcision, 
which the Egyptians had borrowed from the 
Jews. St. Ambrose seems to think, that one of 
Plato’s chief designs in visiting Egypt, to 
consult the laws of Muses, and the oracles of 
the prophets. Ambrose in Psal. caviii. Serm. 

4, 5, 13. et lib. de Fuga saculi, cap 6. et de Bono> 
Mqrtis, cap. 10. et cap. 11. n. 61. et de Area 
Noe, cap. 8. 

But, as tbis question is coneeming a fact, it 
ought to be supported by facts, rather than by 
aauiorittes. , Proofs from fact are of two kinds* 
First, the agreement of conceptions, principles* 
and expressions, between the sacred authors and 
the prophane, in matters wherein naturally they 
could not agree. Secondly, the acknowledge* 
ment of those vrho copied from others or the 
testimony of contemporary authors* But m the 
writings of the poets and the prophane n^tVuso- 
vhers, we find do ackhowledgment (hat (ney ha^ 
kuTOwed any thing from tne sacred WtitOrs f 
none of their Ooetemporaiy writers notices any 
thing Mke this* What rfeemblancei may be 
oKaerred between the sacred and proptUme au-' 
Hiort, are merely (bitaitonv hod in inch pAsia^ 
get whmin men of sense might easDy coinoide, 

wUhont 
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without copying one another : therefore notfaing 
can he opnelno^ from hence, in favotv of t^e 
tminiim, that the O reeks had reed and Imitated 
the Hel^ew writers* 

Nay, they could not so much at have read 
ihem ; for they must either have read them in 
the original, or in translations. The Grecians 
did not study foreign languages ; and the Jews 
were infinitely jealous of the sacreduess of their 
books, nor would communicate them to pro- 
phane heathen : neither could they be read in 
any version ; for there was none but that of 
the Septuagint, under Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
long after Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Socra- 
tes, Chrysippus, Zeno, and the ancient Greek 
philosophers and legislators. There is even 
great probability, that the version of tlie Septu- 
agint IS still more modern than Philadelphus. 
See Septuaoint. 

Another famous questiou has been debated, 
concerning the salvation of the ancient philoso^ 
phers ; whether they, by only following tne light 
of reason, and living good moral lives, in the eye 
of the world, independently of the law and the^ 
gospel, could escape damnation and eternal mi- 
sery ? St. Paul, Kom. ii. 9, 10, II, &c. seems 
not to exclude the Gentiles, ^\l 1 o lived virtuous 
lives, from heaven. Fide Gentiles* When 
the Gentiles, who have not the law, do by nature 
things contained in the law ; these having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves : therefore 
if the uncircumcision (or, the Gentile) keep the 
righteousness of the law, shall not his uncircum- 
cision be counted for circumcision ver* 26. 

From these passages, it may be concluded, 
that the philosopher of the Gentiles, who keeps 
the law of nature, and who worships God, is ac- 
cepted before the Sovereign Judge, equally with 
the Jew, who observes the ceremonial law. 

[After all, till it be determined what degrees 
of glory, on one hand, or of misery, on the 
other, obtain in the future world, it is impossible 
to answer this question ; but, we may safely 
leave it to the great Judge of all, who will ren- 
der to every man according to his deeda. The 
question of degrees of punishment, as well as of 
happiness, solves many of the difficulties attend- 
ing our imperfect information on the nature, &c. 
of the future state ; and it may prove, here- 
after, that many whom mankind regarded as of 
high character, msy there he placed what 
snight be expected as their station ; while 
others, who have been disregarded here, may en- 
joy situations abovts them. We ought to consi- 
der, that, in propordpo to the means and privi- 
leges etijoved, should f>e our improvemeot 
Ipr certamfy, those who with fewest ad^eniageiy 
haye brought .most glory to God, are entitled lo a 
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alalioa above thoee who willi attpeiier «dvaa|a« 
get, have brought less glofy lo God* Sio^ 
advantages of birth, odiicatkNi, dispositm, si* 
Illation in life, occnrreiices,— «o€ to advert to 
different degrees of mental powers, of the H^y 
Spirit, of grace, and of the various graces deriq^ 
ed from God ; — since these, and a thousand other 
incidents, and co-incidents, are altogether be- 
yond our couception and estimate, we may 
well conclude, that many who appear to us a- 
mong the first, may be finally plac^ among the 
last ; and that many aball come from the east 
and the west, and sit down in Uie kingdom of 
God, in the higher stations of glory, because 
they have well improved what little light was 
granted to them, rather than others, who, amid 
the blaxe of divine illumination with which they 
were surrounded, did not make adequate im- 
provements of the favour.] 

The Jews, (Rah, Moses, et Rab, Meyr, Gu- 
bar,) allow a place in paradise to more than one 
kind of Gentiles; e.gr. they think, those who 
have faithfully observed the commandments 
given to Noah, shall obtain salvation; also, 
those who have known God, who have enter- 
tained rational notions of the Deity ; who have 
lived in a regular and laudable manner ; they in- 
stance Socrates and Plato. The Talmudists ex- 
clude from salvation four sorts of people ; such 
Gentiles as resemble (1) Balaam and (2) Doeg ; 
and Jews which resemble (3) Achitophel and 
(4) Gehazi, Whence it is inferred, that Pagans, 
who are like neither Balaam nor Doeg, accord- 
ing to them, may be admitted to happmess. 

Tostatus, Catharinus, Erasmus, and several 
other modern authors, seem to think, that some 
of the ancient philosophers, as Socrates, Plato, 
and Seneca, were in a state capable of salvation; 
which is, on the supposition, that they knew 
God, and that they lived in a moral and laudable 
manner. Nevertlieless, certain it is, that with" 
out faith it is impossible to please God : that 
faith without works is dead : that without faith 
in our deliverer, our Messiah, we cannot attain 
salvation. But \h» philosophers had neither faith 
enlivened by charity, nor good works, nor belief 
in the Messiah. 

Socrates, the most unexceptionable of them 
all, ii accused [falsely, 1 hope f for Aristophanes, 
his accuser, is no competent witness] of being 
addicted to an abominable vice : he worshipped 
the clouds^ he used to swear by a dog, by an 
oak, by a duck. Lactentius d^mbes him as a 
buffoon, and merry-andieir, if be intendqd there- 
by to rally ttie religkNi of the Atheoiam, among 
yrh^m he nyedt end the sole|P|U^ of an oath; or 
as a fo<^ if he held thk^s to be god^ The dis- 
ciples of Socrates viodMted thw master 
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llie M^^OQ ageism, and proved tliat he 
worshipped the gods of the Gheeraos* At his 
dMth he gave ^Mdcni, that a cMk should be sa- 
crificed to ^scttlapitis* yide Fragments^ 
Ko. CGXll. Cfi&RUBiM^ Plate iV. No. 9. 

• Seneca, the object of admiration of several of 
the ancients, coaiposed a book of Pag^an super- 
stitiotts, and after having shewn the ridiculous- 
ness of them, he concluded, that the wise man 
ought to observe these things in compliance with 
custom and the laws, and to practise them in 
outward appearance, without any belief in tliem. 
Dio upbraids this philotopher with the commis- 
sion of heinous crimes, and with instructing his 
pupil Nero to practise the same ; with accumu- 
lating immense riches in a very little time, and 
with increasing them by daily usury. Such were 
the most complete of the Pagan philosophers ! — 
Men who had a barren know ledge of the Deity. 

The Orientals observe, that the philosophy of 
Thales the Milesian, who took water to be the 
principle of all things, has a near relation to that 
of Moses and the Egyptians, who favoured pret-^ 
ty much the same principles ; as also the Pheni- 
cians, who contended for the production of all 
things out of tempered mud and watry sediment ; 
whereas the Persians and Zoroaster made a near- 
er approach to the principles of Anaxagoras, 
who supposed fire to he the first natural cause of 
all material things^ 

PHINEHAS, DmD, PiNCHAs. J specif or 
face of trust f or protection ; from n3D panahy to 
behold, and non chasah, to hope^ to trust, 

I. PHINEHAS, or as the Jew-s pronounce. 
Pinch AS, son ofEleazer, and grandson of Aaron. 
Third high-priest of the Jews, A. M. 257 I, to 
about A. D. 2590,. ante A. D. 1414. He is 
particularly commended in Scripture for zeal, in 
vindicating the glory of God, when the Midian- 
ites had sent their daughters into the camp of 
Israel, to tempt the Hebrews to fornication and 
idolatry: Numb. xxv. 7- Insomuch that the 
Lord promised the priesthood to Phinehas by 
perpetual covenant ; evidently including this ta- 
cit condition, that his children should continue 
faithful and obedient ; for we know the priest- 
hood passed out of the family of Eleazar and 
Phinehas to that of Ithamar, and that it return- 
ed not to the posterity of Eleazar until after 
about a hundred and fifty years. 

This dignity continued in the race of Phinehas, 
from Aaron down to the high-priest Eli, for 
about three hundred and thirty-five years. Aaron 
was appointed high-priest A. M. 2513. Eli was 
ackncAdedged higb-priest and judge of Israel in. 
2848* The manner and causes of this change 
are unknown# It re-enlered the family of Elea- 
zar under the reign of Saul, who having put to 
death Abimelech, and the other priests of Nob, 
V/M Ti Paoo. yyti rr 


gave the high-priesthood to 21adok, of the race 
of Phinehas, At the same time, David had with 
him Abiathar, of the race of Eli, who performed 
the functions of hi|;l]-priest. So that after the 
death of Saul, David continued the priesthood 
to Zadok and Abiathar conjunctly. But to- 
wards the end of David’s reign, Abiathar having 
espoused the interests of Adonijah, to the preju- 
dice of Solomon, be was disgraced ; and Zactok 
only acknowledge as high-priest. The priest- 
hood continued m his family until after thecap- 
tivity of Babylon, and even to the destruction of 
the temple. From the beginning of Zadok’s 
priesthood alone, and the exclusion of Abiathar, 
to the ruin of the temple, is 1804 years. Zadok 
was high-priest alone, and Abiathar disgraced, 
A. M. 2989* The temple was destroyed A. M. 
4073, A. D. 70. 

We read also of another memorable and zea- 
lous action of Phinehas, Jonh, xxii. 30,31. When 
the Israelites beyond Jordan had raised upon the 
banks of the river a vast heap for an altar ; thbse 
on the other bide, fearing they were going to for- 
sake the jjord, and to set up another religion, 
deputed Phinehas, and other chief men, to in- 
form themselves of their reason for erecting this 
monument. When they found that it was only 
in commemoration of their union and common 
origin, Phinehas pruxseA the Lord, saying, Wc 
now know that the Lord is with us, since )oii 
are not guilty of that prevarication of which wo 
suspected you. fide the commendation that 
Jesus the son of Sirach gives Phinehas, Eoclus# 
xiv. 23. 

We do not exactly know the time of the 
death of Phinehas, But as he lived after Joshua, 
aud before the servitude under Chushan-risha* 
thaim, his death is put A. M. 2590. Under his 
pontificate the story of Micah happened, Judg. 
xvii. also the conquest of Laisha by the tribe of 
Dan, Judg. xviii. 27. and the enormity com- 
mitted on the wife of the Levite of mount 
Ephraim. Judg. xix. Phinehas* s successor was 
Abiezer or Abishuah. Judg. xx. 28. 

The Rabbins allow a very long life to P/i/- 
nehas, 

II. Phinehas, son to Eli the high-priest, 
and brother to Hophni. See Eti and Hophnt. 

PH LEG ON, zealous, burning ; from 

I. 'PHLEGON, mentioned by St. Paul, 
Rom. xvi. 14. He was bishop of Marathon in 
Attica, according to the Greeks. They place 
his festival April 8, as do the Latins* We know 
BO particulars of his life. 

II. Phlboon, a freed-man of Adrian. He 
composed a history digested by the Olympiads, 
ms far as A. D. 140. In this history he notices^ 
that in the fourth year of the two hundred and 
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second Olympiad, (about the middle of A. D« 
33.) there happened the greatest eclipse of ^e 
sun that had ever been seen, the stars appearing 
in the heavens at noon-day; that afterwards there 
was a great earthquake in Bithynia. Euseb. 
Chronic, p. 202. Hieronym. Chronic, p. 158. 
Chronic. Alex. p. 520. Several critics believe, 
this to be that darkness which happened at the 
death of Jesus Christ. On this account we in- 
sert Fhlegon, See Darkness, Add. 

PHRAORTES. We have said, after some 
learned men, that Phraortet^ king of the Medes, 
noticed by Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 102, is the 
same as Arphaxad, who w'as conquered by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, mentioned in Judith. 

After Dejoces, the first king of the Medes, 
and founder of Ecbatana, succeeded Phraortes. 

Not contenting himself with the empire of 
the Medes, he declared war against the Persians, 
and was the first who brought them into subjec- 
tion to the Medes. Finding himself master of 
those two potent and warlike nations, he subdued 
the greater part of the people of Asia, whom he 
attempted one after another. At last he made 
war with the Assyrians, whose capital was Ni- 
niveh, a people that formerly possessed the em- 
pire of Asia, but was then forsaken by their al- 
lies, though still powerful enough to make head 
against him. Phraortes carrying the war into 
their country, in the twenty-second year of his 
reign, was defeated, and perished with the great- 
er pait of his army. His successor was his son 
Cyaxares.” 

Judith speaks of Arphaxad: — in the tw'elfth 
year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, w ho reign- 
ed in Niniveh the great city, in the days of Ar- 
phaxad, who reigned over the Medes in Ecba- 
tana. And built in Ecbatana walls round about, 
&c. (Herodotus ascribes the building of Ecba- 
tana to Dejoces, father of Phraortes, but that is 
not inconsistent with Phraortes* s beautifying and 
fortifying this city.) After that, he boasted of 
his pow er, as being invincible ; by the strength 
of his army, and by the multitude of his chariots: 
but, Nebuchadnezzar king of the Assyrians, who 
reigned at Nineveh the Great, made war in the 
twelfth year of his reign with Ar^axad, and 
overcame him in the ^eat plain of Ragau, near 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Jadason, in 
the country of Arioch king of the Elymeans. — 
The twelfth year of Nebuchadnezzar falls, ac- 
cordii^ to our chronology, A. M. 3347* 

Difference of names ought to be no olfiection 
in Oriental historians. We know that they al- 
most always differ from the Greeks, in the 
names of their princes : [or raffier, the Greeks 
differed from them ; being unable to pronounce 
seven! of tbeir letters, or syllables, espedagy 


when combined into words.] See F. Montfimeon, 
concerning the truth of the book of Judith ; and 
for the contrary opinion, M« Basnage’s Jowish 
Antiquities, tom. 2. p. 252, &c. 

PHRYGIA, tpptryia, dry, barren; from 
[rather, pi^haps, .] 

[Phrygia, in Asia Minor, had Galatia north ; 
Lycaonia, Pisidia, Pampliylia, and Lycia, south; 
Cappadocia, east. Plin. lib. v. cap. 32. Jerom. 
says there w'ere two Phiygias : Smyrna W'as si- 
tuated in the greater, Ilium in the lesser. Acts 
xiv. 24. 

In Phrygia the greater, called also Pacatiana, 
were Laodicea and Hierapolis ; and some think 
that Acts ii. 10. speaks of this Phrygia, because 
Pampl^lia is spoken of immediatdy after it ; 
while Phrygia the lesser is intended. Acts xvi. 
6. xviii. 23. because Galatia is there connected 
with it. 

The inhabitants were of a servile disposition ; 
best kept to tbeir duty by stripes ( Sero sapiunt 
Phryges, Erasm. A dag. Cent, i.) and made wise 
only by sufferings, says Cicero, pro Place. They 
were reported to be ingenious; but stubborn, 
impiudent and voluptuous. 

It abounded with Jews, says Philo : as did all 
the provinces on the coasts of the Black Sea.] 

PHURAH, mo, that bears fruit, or that 
grows; from n")D parah. Servant of Gideon, 
who went with him to spy the camp of the Mi- 
dianites, Judg. vii. 10, 11. 

PHUT, DID, prayer, hig,fat ; \exten~ 
sion ; i. e. of the family.] 

PHUT, or Phuth, third son of Ham, Gen. 
X. 0. We believe he peopled either the canton 
of Phtemphu, Phtemphti, or Phtemhuti, of Pli- 
ny and Ptolemy, whose capital was Thara in 
Lower Egypt, inclining towards Lybia ; or the 
canton called Phtenotes, of which Buthas was 
the capital. The prophets often speak of Phut. 
In the time of Jeremiah, (xlvi. Q.) Phut was sub- 
ject to Necho king of Egypt. Nahum, iii. 9* 
reckons this people among those who ought to 
come to the assistance of No-Ammon. 

[The LXX. write this word w'ith a d, 
Phoyd; not only Gen. x. but in Judith ii. 23. — 
III Nahum iii. 9. the Greek lephyges, Jer. xlvi. 
9. Ezek. xxvii. 10. xxxviii. 6. Josephus writes 
Phout, which proves that he translate from the 
Hebrew. 

Pliny, lib. v. cap. 1, thus mentions the river 
Put ; the natives say, that from a stream which 
they call Put to Dyrin, (which is the name of 
Atlas in their language) is two miles, when they 
come to a river call^ Fior.*’ ‘Hardutn under- 
stands by this river, one which is included in the 
kingdom of Morocco, at whose mouth is the 
town of Agasia. 
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It h remarkable that, from Motes to the pro- 
phets in the days of Hezekiah, this people is not 
mentioned, onf^ when describing the hired aux- 
iliaries of the nations to whom their prophecies 
refer. 

It is, however, absolutely incredible that the 
Piiuf mentioned in Judith as conquered by Ho- 
lofernes, should have been situated in or near 
Mauritania : nor is it likely that a people so far 
west should come to the assistance of Egypt. 

The Arabic versions, by Phut understand a 
people in Southern Egypt, if not rather in 
Nubia : and these might come down the Nile, 
to assist No- Ammon.] 

PHYGELLUS, ^PCyeXkoc, fugitive, 

PHYGELLUS, or Phigellus, a Chris- 
tian of Asia, who being at Rome while St. Paul 
was there in prison, A. D. 65. forsook him in 
his necessity, with Hermogenes, 2 Tim. i. 15.— 
Phygellus is unknown on any other account ; 
and mis evasion is by no means to his honour. 
Metaphrastes, in his discourse on St. Peter and 
St. Paul, says, that the apostle having madet 
Phygellus bishop of Ephesus, this man seduced 
the converted Jews to renounce the faith. But 
these circumstances are alogether uncertain. — 
Ambrosiaster, in 2 Tim. i. 15, says, that Phygel- 
lus and Hermogenes were deceivers, and hypo- 
crites, who attended the apostle only to learn 
what they could from him, and afterwards to ca- 
lumniate him, and raise persecutions against 
him : but when they saw themselves discovered, 
they left him. [which is just as well founded as 
the former conjecture: they might be timid, 
weak and imperfect believers, without being hy- 
pocrites.] 

PHYLACTERY, tpyXaKrhpiov, a preserva- 
tive; from the Greek ^v\d(r<r<u, I keepy I pre- 
serve. Matth. xxiii. 5. 

PHYLACTERY. [A Talisman] such 
ad the Pagans carried about them, to preserve 
them from evils, diseases, or dangers : c.gr.they 
wore stones, or pieces of metal, engraved under 
certain aspects of the planets. The East is to 
this day filled with this superstition, and the men 
do not only wear jpAy/aefenes for themselves, but 
for their animals also. Jesus Christ in the gos- 
pel days, the Scribes and Pharisees make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of 
their garments.” These phylacteries were little 
rolls of parchment, M'hercin were written certain 
Words of the law. These they wore upon their 
foreheads, and upon the wrist of their left arm. 
They founded tms custom on Exod. xiii. 9* 

And it shall be for a sign* unto thee upon thine 
hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes.” 
And verse 16. And it shall be for a token upon 


thine hand, and for frontlets between thine 
eyes.” 

The Jews wrote on their phylacteries these 
four passages of the law : 1 st, ** Sanctify unto 
me all the first-born : whatsoever openeth the 
womb among the children of Israel, both of 
man and beast, it is mine,” &c. to the 10th 
verse. 2. From the 11th verse, And it shall 
be when the Lord shall bring thee into the land 
of the Canaanites,” 8cc. to verse 16. 3. Prom 

the 4lh verse of the 6th chapter of Deutero- 
nomy, " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord,” to verse the 9th. 4. From the 13th 
verse of the 1 1th chapter, And it shall come 
to pass, if you shall heorken diligently to my 
commandments,” &c. to the end of verse 2 1 . 

Leo of Modena informs us particiilni ly about 
these rolls. Ceremonies of the Jews, 1*. i. cap, 
1 1 . n. 4. Those that were to be fastened to the 
arms were two rolls of parchment written hi 
square letters, with an ink made on purpose, and 
with much cjre. They were rolled up to a 
point, and were inclosed in a sort of case of 
black calves-skin. Then they were put upon a 
square bit of the same leather, but something 
stiffer, from whence hung a thong of the same, 
of about a finger's breadth and a cubit and a half 
long. These rolls weie placed at the bending 
of the left arm, and after the thong had made u 
little knot in the form of the letter * Jod, it w'as 
wound about the arm in a spiral line, which 
ended at the top of the middle finger. It was 
called Tejfila shel-jad, or, the Tejfila of the 
hand. 

That of the forehead was composed of four 
pieces of parchment, on each of which was wnt- 
ten one of the sentences before-mentioned. — 
These four pieces were joined together in a 
square, and they wrote on them the letter W 
Schm, Then they put over them a little square 
of stiflf calf-leather, from whence proceeded two 
thongs like the former. This square was put on 
the middle of the forehead, and the thongs going 
round the head, made a knot behind like the let- 
ter T Daleth, and then came round again to the 
breast. They called this Teffila shel-rosh, the 
Teffila of the head. The modern Jews content 
themselves with putting on these phylacteries 
only at morning-prayers. Some of the most 
devout put them on at the time of noon-prayers 
also, but they are under no obligation to do this. 
TiWcFeags. No. CCXXXIV. and Plate. 

Some ancients think, (Origen, Chrysostom, 
Hieronym. Eiithym. in Matth,) that the use of 
the Tephilim (for thus the Jews call what the 
gospel names phylacteries) is as ancient as Mo- 
ses : and several interpreters (Lightfoot, Scalig. 

2 Y 2 Maldon. 
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Maldon. edii.) insist, that at the time of our Sa-* 
viour this custom was general, and that even he 
himself wore them ; and that he reproves in the 
Pharisees only the affectation of having larger 
phylacteries than other men. But I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to think, that this custom ever ge- 
nerally obtained. Jerom says, (in Matih* xxiii. 
so Theophylactj) that, in fais time, the Indian, 
Persian, and Babylonish Jews, very commonly 
wore these rolls on their foreheads, and that 
those who wore them were esteemed as the most 
religious and devout. This therefore was not 
universal, even among the Jews beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and much less among those on this side 
that river. The same Jerom thinks, that the 
Pharisees wrote the decalogue on their phylac^ 

teries, Chrysostom, HomiL 43. in Matth, 

writing on the same passage, condemns the 
abuse of them among Christians, who carried 
phylacteries about their necks, in which were 
written certain names of angels io Hebrew, or 
some parts of the gospel. Jerom notices the 
same abuse, and Pope Gelasius condemned 
this sort of superstitious phylactery. Vide 
Buxtorf, Syrmg. Jud. cap. 4. 

PHYSCON, or Phiscon, otherwise, Euer- 
getes VII. king of Egypt. See Ptolemy. 

[PI. Mr. Bruce tells us, ** The Arabs call 
the narrow passes in the mountains Fum, as the 
Hebrews did Pi — the mouth. Fi/m el Beder, 
is the mouth of Beder ; Fum el Terfowey, the 
passage, or mouth of Terfowey : Pi, or Phi- 
Hhiroth, the mouth of tfie valley cut through 
with ravines.'* Vide Frags. No. XXXIX. 

{Pi is the Egyptian article, equivalent to our 
English the : it is therefore, probable, that its 
occurrence denotes an Egyptian word, a re- 
maining evidence of the sojourning of Israel in 

^PIBESETH, or Bubastus, Me mouth of 
kicking, or contempt. 

A city of Egypt, Ezek. xxx. 17. called also 
** Jew’s town.” But, taking this for an Egyp- 
tian word, beseth, appears to denote a female, a 
wife, I suspect the consort of Baal, a lady; 
whence Isis, as the wife, consort, or lady, of 
Osiris : as the Hebrew Asheh certainly signi- 
fies : and Horns, lib. i. Hierog. 3 . informs us 
that Isis is the Coptic for a fomale. Bubastis, 
then, was a city built in honour of Isis. So on 
the column of Isis, in Strabo, lib. \. we read, 

“ I am Osiris the king, my sister-wife Bubastis 
built .this city,” &c. She is considered as having 
chosen Light for her portion, when the gods, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian fable, selected from the 
whole earth that which was most suitable to 
their neturea* Vide Kircher, (Edip. Egypt, tom, i. 


Syntas. i* cap* 3. p. 14« Bubadu wat Diima, 
says Herodotus, who reports that this word sig- 
nifies a female cat, undler which symbol Diana 
was worshipped in Egypt, as we leam from Stc- 
phanus, de Jjrb. The pi is the Egyptian article, 
and is so understood by Cassela, Dies, de Tern- 
plo Onice Heliopol. cap 2. and Chamberlain, 
Orat. Domin. p. 100. But, in the Coptic lan- 
guage, Bubastis signifies the given bull,” or 
cow : and we know that under this form Osiris 
and Isis were woi shipped in Egypt. It is so in- 
terpreted by Abenepliius, an Arabian writer, 
apud Kirclierum, /. c. cap, 4. See Apis. 

It seems to be every way probable that the 
Hindoo cow of plenty, was commemorated by 
the Isis in the shape of a cow offering nourish- 
ment to Horus : and this may be thought the 
beseth, or female baal, as we know that Baal was 
often symbolized under the type of a bull* Comp, 
the Plate of Baal, No. 2.] 
Pl-HAHIROTH, nn»nrr>D, the mouth, the 
pass of Hiroth, or the opening of liberty ; from 
HD pe, a mouth, and charar, or cAir, li- 
berty ; otherwise, mouth engraved; from nin 
charath, to engrave, 

[Simon renders the mouth, or aperture of ca- 
verns. But, taking it as an Egyptian word, it 
appears that pi is an article, and Jablonski, de 
Terra Gosen, Diss. v. p. 59* composes it of 
achi, which in Egyptian signifies grass, and roth 
to come to; importing the spot w’hich is ex- 
tremely fertile in grass. But Hardt supposes 
that by Hahiroth the town of Gerrha is intend- 
ed, and Hasius understands Ecregma on the 
Sirbonic lake. Father Sicard, in his Nouveaux 
Memoir es des Missions, tom. vi. mentions a 
place called Thouares, where are many consider- 
able caverns, which Schmidt takes advantage of 
ill refeience to Hahiroth, thinking it the same 
place.] 

PI-HAHIROTH. The Hebrews departing 
from Succoth, came to Ethani. Then the Lord 
said to Moses, Turn and encamp before Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and Uie sea, over- 
against Baal-zephon.” Exod. xiii. 20. xiv. 2. 

LXX. 'Airivavri rriq c7rai>Xc<ac* E 
regione suburbii ; as if they had read in- 

stead of mn-n*) Moses, Numb, xxxiii. 8^ calls 
it simply Hiroth. So does Eusebius, and Jerom, 
also, iu his book of Hebrew places. Others, as 
the Syriac, translate it, over-against the ditches. 
The LXX. in Exodus xiv. 2. translate it, over- 
^ainst the villages ; others, (as Rab. Salam. 
i^g.) over-aguinst the pass liberty, or the pass 
of drought. We think ' Hiroth to be the city 
Heroum, or Heroopolis, situated at the extremity, 
or point, of the Red Sea, or dse the city of 

Pkagrorio^is, 
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^htt^rorUtpoUn^ placed by Strabo, lib. avii. about 
ihe itaine place, and the capital of the canton of 
I^hofnynopolitis, There ia great probability 
that Pf-AaAireljb stands for the pass which was 
near Heroum. Beyond this pass the Hebrews 
went to encamp at the Red Sea. Vide Frag- 
ments. No. XXXIX, 

PILATE, niXaroc» armed with a dart. 

PILATE, or Pontius Pilate. His fa- 
mily or country is not known ; but it is believed 
he was of Rome, or at least of Italy. Peter Ic 
Manguer says he was of Duuphiny, of a place 
not far from S. Valier on the Rhone. Theophy- 
lact on Mattb. xxvii. believes he was originally 
of PontiUf because of his name PontiuM. He 
was sent to govern Judea in the room of Gratus, 
A. D. 26 or 27. He governed this province ten 
years, from the twelfth or thirteenth year of Ti- 
berius, to his twenty-second or twenty-third 
year. Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 5. 

Pilate v\'as of an impetuous and obstinate 
temper; he disturbed the repose of Judeu, and 
gave occasion to the troubles and revolt that fol- 
lowed. Having sent Ins troops from Cesarea to 
Jerusalem, to winter there, he caused at the 
same time his ensigns to be earned thither, on 
which were the images of the emperor ; where- 
as the governors weie not accustomed to let 
their ensigns enter the city, because they would 
not exasperate the Jews, who thought ail im- 
ages and representations contrary to their reli- 
gion. Wherefore Pilate caused them to be 
brought in concealed, and by night. But the day 
following, the matter being discovered, the Jews 
from the country ran into the city, and after- 
wards went in great numbers to Cesarea, to en- 
treat Pilate to take away those images. Pilate 
refused ; and the people continued live days and 
five nights making supplication to him, without 
intermission. 

At last, on the sixth day, Pilate having caused 
a tribunal to be set up, in an open place of Ce- 
sarea, sent for the Jews, as if to give them an an- 
swer. But he posted soldiers round the place, 
who inclosed them, when they were assembled, 
and threatened to massacre them every one, if 
they did not retire. Then the Jews threw them- 
selves on their faces, and presented their necks 
to the soldiers, as ready to receive the blow. — 
Pilate was astonished at their intrepidity ; and 
presently caused his images to be brought back 
to Cesarea. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 4. de Belloy 
lib. ii. cap. 14. 

Philo, (Legat. ad Caitm. p. lOSS, 1034. 
The time of this event is not known.) relates 
another history that happened under Pilate^ 
which has some resemblance to the foregoing. 
He designed to consecrate golden bucklers to 


Tiberius, in the palace of Herod. These buck* 
lers were without figures or images, and had on- 
ly an inscription, importing their consecration to 
the emperor. This, however, alaimed the Jews, 
who were jealous for their religion. The ma- 
gistrates of Jerusalem, with the sons of Herod 
at their head, and followed by the people, came 
to Pilate^ desiring him to suppress a thing so 
contrary to their law. But Pilate, with *his 
usual obstinacy, was inflexible. They persisted, 
and conjured iiim not to lay them under the ne- 
cessity of sending a deputation to the emperor, 
to cause this order to be revoked. Pilate was 
greatly afraid of such a deputation, apprehend- 
ing the Jews would then expose his insolence, 
cruelties, rapines, and outrages, to the emperor ; 
but, they contented themselves with writing to 
the emperor, and Tiberius wrote back the same 
day to Pilate, and ordered him immediately to 
remove those bucklers from Jerusalem. 

St. Luke, (xiii. 1.) acouainls us that Pilate 
had mingled the blood oi some Galileans with 
their sacAficcs; this being related to Jesus 
Christ, he said, “Think you that these Galileans 
were greater sinners than other Galileans, be- 
cause they suffered this calamity ? No, I assure 
you. Aud if you do not repent, you shall all 
perish in like manner.” It is not known on 
what occasion Pilate caused these Galileans to 
be slain in the temple, while they were sacri- 
ficing ; for this is the meaning of the, expression, 
mingling their blood with their sacrifices. Some, 
(See Theopbylact, Eiitbemius, Grotius, Brug. 
&c.) think they were disciples of Judas Gaulo- 
nites, who taught, that the Jews ought not to 
ay tribute to foreign princes ; and that Pilate 
ad put some of them to death, even in the tem- 
ple ; but there is no proof of this. Others think, 
(Moldonatus, Beza) that these Galileans were 
Samaritans, whom Pilate cut to pieces in the 
village ofTirataba, as they were preparing to go 
up to mount Gerixim, where a certain impostor 
had promised to discover treasures to them. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap* b. But this event 
did not happen before A. H. 35, conse<|ucntly 
two years after the death of Jesus Christ. 

At the time of our Saviour’s passion, Pilate 
repeatedly endeavoured to deliver him from the 
Jews. He knew they accused him capitally, 
only out of malice and envy. His wife also, who 
had been disturbed with dreams, sent and dc- 
aired him not to participate in condemning that 
just person. 

1. Pilate required legal accusation, evidence, 
and conviction ; and in default of these, he pro- 
posed to refer his condemnation to the Jews ; 
who had not, as well knew, the power of in- 
flicting a capital punishment. John xvi’u. 29, 
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dl. 2. He attempted to appease the Jews^ 
and to give them some satisfaction^ by wliipping 
Jesus Christ. 3* He tried to take him out of their 
hands, by ofTering to deliver him, or Barabbas, 
on the festival day of the paisover. 4. He wanted 
to* discharge himself from pronouncing judgment 
against him, by sending him to Herod king of 
Galilee* 5. When he saw all this would not satis* 
fy the Jews, and that they even threatened him, 
saying he could be no friend to the emperor, if 
he let Jesus go ; he caused water to be brought, 
washed bis hands before ail the people, and pub> 
licly declared himself innocent of the blood of 
that just person. Yet at the same time he de- 
livered him up to his soldiers, that they might 
crucify him. lliis was enough to justify Jesus 
Christ, and to shew that Pilate held him inno- 
cent; but it was not enough to vindicate the 
conscience and integrity of a judge, whose duty 
it wab, as well to assert the cause of oppressed 
innocence, as to punish the guilty criniiiial. 

He ordered to be put over our Saviour’s cross, 
as it were, an abstract of his sentence, and the 
motive of his condemnation, Jesus of Nazareth, 
of the Jews : written in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew letters. Some of the Jews remonstra- 
ted to Pilate, that he ought to have written, Je- 
ans of Nazareth, preter^d king of the Jews. 
But Pilate answered them peremptorily. What 
he had written, he had written. Towards evening 
he gave leave to take the bodies down from the 
crosses, that they might not continue there the 
following day, being the passover and a sab- 
bath-day. He also granted the body of Jesus 
to Joseph of Arimathea, that he might pay the 
last duties to it. When the priests came to de- 
sire him to set a watch about the sepulchre, 
lest the disciples should steal Jesus away by 
night; he answered they had a guard, and might 
place it there themselves.” This is tlie substance 
of what the gospels relate concerning Pilate. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. Tertullian, Apol. c. 6. 
0 , 1 . Eusebius, Hist. Peel. lib. ii. cnp. 2. and 
after them several others, ancients and moderns, 
assure us, that it was the custom for Roman 
magistrates, to send to the emperor copies of 
all verbal processes and judicial acts, which 
passed in their several provinces. Pilate, in 
compliance with this custom, having reported to 
Tiberius what had occurred relating to Jesus, 
the emperor wrote an account of it to the senate, 
io a manner which induced a suspicion that he 
thought favourably of Jesus, and was not un- 
^williug they should decree divine honours to him. 
But the senate differed from this opinion, and 
the matter dropped. It appears by what Justin 
says of these Acts, that they mentioned tbe mira- 
cles of Jesus Christ ; and even that the soldiers 


had divided his garments among them. Euse- 
bius intimates, that they spoke of his resumc- 
tion and ascension. Tertullian. and Justin re- 
fer to these documents with so much confidence, 
as would make one believe they bad copies of 
them in their hands. 

However, neither Eusebius nor Jerom, who 
were. both inquisitive and understanding persons, 
nor any later author, seems to have seen them ; 
at least, not the true and original Acts. For as 
to what we have now in great number, they are 
not authentic, being neither ancient nor uniform. 
The Pagans forged false Acts of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, about the beginning of the fourth 
century, vide Euseb. lib. ix. eap. 5. They were 
little favourable to him, without doubt: and 
were very different fiom those cited by Justin 
and Tertullian in the second century. The 
Quartodecimans had also Acts of Pilate, by 
which they justified themselves in their errors. 
Epiphan. Hceres. 30. cap. 1. They were, how'- 
ever, different from those now mentioned, it not 
being supposcable that Christians would have 
recourse to a work contrived by Pagans ; and 
they varied from each other, one asserting that 
Jesus Christ suffered the eighteenth, the other 
the twenty-fifth, of March. Lastly, these Acts 
are not allowed as authentic by those who have 
spoken of them. 

Gregory of Tours thought he had obtained 
the real Acts of Pilate : but the fragment he 
cites from it proves, that it was probably the 
false gospel of Nicodemus, which has been of- 
ten suppressed. 

[The Acts of Pilate, if w^e had them, w'ould, 
no doubt, afford much illustration of various 
points of Chnstian history. That they once ex- 
isted, is very credible. Justin’s words are — 

and that these things were so done you may 
know from the Acts marie in the time of Pow- 
tius Pilate.** He is speaking of the crucifixion: 
and again, speaking of our Lord’s miracles, he 
says, ** and that these things were done by him, 
you may know from the Acts made in the time 
of Pontius Pilate** Justin wrote about A. D. 
140. It is remarkable, that he does not say 
Pilate wrote these Acts himself : it is therefore 
likely that these official papers were written by 
some public officer, or secretary. Tertullian, 
(about A. D. £00) says , — ** of all these things, 
relating to Christ, Pilate, in his conscience a 
Christian, sent an account to Tiberius, then em- 
peror.” He might send other documents, be- 
side his own report. He might address to Ti- 
berius various information not intended for the 
public eye ; and this might be rumoured, espe- 
cially among the Christians ; who naturally sup- 
posed, that circumstances well known to them. 
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were also contained in those letters. And in 
addition to the arguments in support of the 
truth of the fact asserted by Justin and Tertul* 
lian, it may be ‘thought very credible, that Pilate, 
knowing the ill terms on which he was with the 
Jews, aud die delicacy of his situation, in case 
they should first persuade Tiberius, that he 
was not Csesar’s friend,” would endeavour to be 
beforehand with them ; and would compose his 
communication to the emperor, in such terms 
as would throw the odium of the whole transac- 
tion on the Jewish rulers, completely. He 
would describe their disposition to sedition, and 
the compulsion under which he acted, — although 
the representative of the emperor himself, — m 
strong language ; and without violating truth, 
very much to the disadvantage of the Jewish 
people. 

As to the supposed proposal of Tiberius, to 
enroll Jesus among the Roman deities, it is not 
likely that this was publicly made. The empe- 
ror might mention the thing to some of the se- 
natoi s ; or he might say, he had no objection to 
such a vote : but, it certainly never came to a 
formal proposition. NevertbeI<*S8, if what Jus- 
tin affirms of having seen, at Rome, a statue 
erected to Simon Magus, as a god, be correct, 
it should seem that gods were made with little 
consideration, in those days. On the whole, tlie 
most objectionable part of both these incidents 
seems to be the interference of the senatorial an* 
tbority, as a public body ; what might be done 
by private persons, or what might be warranted 
by private opinion, is altogether a distinct ques- 
tion. A statue, in those days, might infer no 
more than an engraved portrait, in our own.] 

We have, a pretended letter of Pilate 
to Tiberius, in the recapitulation of the false 
Hegesippus, and in a writing ascribed to Mar- 
cellus, a disciple of St. Peter. It is ptriuted in 
the Chronicon of Martinus Polonus, in Sixtus 
Senensis, and in several others, though with va- 
riations. It is thus translated from the Latin : 

Pontius Pilate to Claudius wisheth health. 
By the envy of the Jews a thing has lately hap- 
pened here, of which 1 myself was a witness, 
which will involve them and their children in a 
dreadful punishment. For their fathers having 
had assurances from God, that he would send 
them bis saint from heaven, to be thek real king, 
and who was to be born of a virgin ; God did real- 
ly accomplish this promise to him, while I was 
governor of J udea. And the Jews having seen, 
that he restored sight to the blind, and health to 
the paralytic ; that be cleansed the lepers, drove 
out devils ^rom those that were possessed, raised 
the dead,, had command over the winds, walked 
dry upon the sea, and did many other miracles ; 


whiU the whole multitude looked upon him to 
the Sod of God, the chief of the Jews conceiv- 
ed an extrepie envy and jealousy against htin. 
They seized him, delivered him up to me, and 
formed many false accusations against him, say- 
ing he was a magiciaq, and a transgressor of their 
law. At to myself, thinking what they said of 
him to be true, 1 caused him to ho whipped, and 
then delivered him up to their will. They ciu- 
cified him, and set a watch at his sepulchre. But 
the third day he rose again, while my soldiers 
guarded his tomb. The malice of the Jews was 
such, that they gave money to the soldiers, and 
bid them say that his disciples took away his 
body. But when the soldiers had received the 
money, they could not forbear from owning the 
truth. They declared that Jesus Christ was 
risen, ond that the Jews had given them money 
not to speak of it. Of this 1 thought proper to 
give you notice, that credit may not be given to 
the lies of the Jews.” 

There is another pretended letter of Pilate to 
Tiberius, ig Florentine, p. 113, and another in 
the history of Jesus Christ, written in Persian by 
Jerome Xavier. The Bollandists on February 
4, have given a spurious history of our Saviour, 
sent to Tiberius by Pilate. Lastly, Fnbricius 
has given one in Greek, taken from a MS. of 
Colbert’s, marked 2493. And Cotelerius quotes 
another also in Greek ; in the king’s library, 
No. 2431, which are nothing better than those 
we have mentioned. 

About a year after the death of Jesus Christ, 
Pilate undertook to bring water to Jerusalem by 
an aqueduct, from a source about two hundred 
furlongs from the city. To perform this, Pilate 
took money out of the sacred treasury. The 
people raised an uproar, and gathered together 
to the number of several thousands, making out- 
cries against the governor. Some were so vio- 
lent, as to vent injurious exclamations against 
him. Pilate coming into the city, caused many 
of his soldiers to disguise themselves, and mix 
with the multitude ; while he was addressing 
the Jews, they began to vociferate and speak in- 
aolently; he then made signs to the soldiers, 
who falling on, struck indifferently all about 
them, not distinguishing the silent from the 
brawlers. By this violent means he appeased 
the sedition. 

After this story, Josepbus, Antiq. lib» xviii. 
tap. 5, relates what we have mentioned before, 
concemiag the Saniaritatis : they being seduced 
by an impostor who promised to dbeover many 

S recioui vessels, which he sidd bad been hid by 
loses in mount Oeiizim, assembled in great 
numbers, with arms, and wwted at the village of 
Tirataba, that they might ascend mount Ueri- 

zim, 
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tim together. But Pilate having previouafy oc- 
cupied the height of tlie mountain with his horse 
and foot, ntlacked them at Tirataba, slew a great 
iminher, dispersed the rest, and put to death the 
chief of those who fell into his hands. The Sa- 
maritans complained to Vitellius governor of Sy- 
ria, maintaining that this meeting of people at 
Tirataba was with no intention to revolt, but on- 
ly to secure themselves from the severity of Pi- 
late. On which Vitellius sent MarceJIus,one of 
Lis friends, into Judea, to superintend this pro- 
vince, and ordered Pilate to Rome, to give an 
account of his conduct to Tiberius. Pilate 
quitted the government of Judea, A. D. 36. the 
23rd year of Tiberius. The emperor was dead 
before Pilate arrived at Rome. 

We know not the particulars of what after- 
wards happened to this govemor, but it is an 
ancient tradition. Ado, Chro. jEtat. 7* that he 
was banished to Vienne in Daupliiny, where he 
was reduced to such extremity, that in despair 
he killed himself with his own sword. Euseb. 
lib, ii. cap. 7. ( vid, Oros. lib. vii. cap. 5.) quotes 
this fact, as extracted from authors, who had di- 
gested (he says) the Roman history by Olym- 
piads. He seems to intimate Phlegon, the 
freed-man of Adiian. 

Pilate is described by Philo the Jew, as a 
judge accustomed to sell justice; and, for money, 
to pronounce any sentence that was desired : he 
•mentions his rapines, his injuries, his murders, 
the torments be inflicted on the innocent, and 
the persons he put to death without form or pro- 
cess : in short, a man that exercised excessive 
cruelty during all the lime of his government. — 
Philo, de Legatiofie ad Caium. 

The popular tradition of Vienne in Dauphiny, 
is, that Pilate was banished to this city, which 
was the place of his nativity : and they call an 
ancient edifice, in the form of a temple, (other- 
wise, Nofre Dame de la Vie) by the name of 
Pilate's Pretorium. On this tradition, the ma- 
gistrates had caused to be inscribed on the front 
of this edifice, '' This is the head of Pilate's 
sceptre.'' M. Chorier, in his Antiquities of 
Vienne, has confuted these suggestions ; he 
thinks, that the memory of a certain Italian call- 
ed Humbert Pildti, has given occasion to the 
people to call a tower at Vienne, near the 
Rhone, the tower of Pilate ; and a country- 
house (of Pilati) near St. Vallier, the house of 
Pilate, 8cc. [Inhere is also a supposititious, but 
ancient, house of Pilate at Rome ; and a. moun- 
tain among the Glaciers, is called Mons Pileati, 
which some travellers have taken for the Mount 
of Pilate ; whereas, it simply means the clouds 
capped mosmtain, or peak. Such mistakes cannot 
be too carefully guarded against.] 


PTLDASK, ttnhD, tfhXda ruin, or loss of 
breaking; from rf?D palah, ruin, or loss, and UPi 
dish, bruising of grain : othermee, judgment of 
bruising ; from pilltl, judgment, 8m;. Son 
of Nahor and Milcah. Gen. xxii. 22. [More 
probably, a burning lamp ; the light, i, e. joy of 
his parents. Such names were common among 
the ancients, as well Latins as Greeks.] 

PfLEHA, KrrVs, ^tXat, fragment, rupture: 
from rr^’D palach, to cleave, to divide. A Chal- 
dee name, to serve, to act; from the Chaldee n^D 
palach. A chief priest, who signed the cove- 
nant, Neh. X.24. Ihom in captivity?') 

[PILGRIM, should, I believe, denote one 
who is going forward to visit a holy place, with 
design to pay his solemn devotions there. Whe- 
ther /li/grfwages are as ancient as the days of 
Jacob, we cannot now enquire {pide Fragk 
MENTs, No. XXXIX. for a conjecture that 
they might be as old as Moses) but, if they were, 
it gives a very expressive sense to the words of 
that good old man, w'ho calls the years of his 
life “ the days of his pilgrimage and is per- 
fectly consistent with the apostle’s observation, 
that the ancient patriarchs confessed they 
were strangers Siwd pilgrims on earth," Heb. xi. 
3.] 

PILLAR : a pillar of cloud, a pillar of fire^ 
a pillar of smoke, signify a cloud, a tire, a 
smoke, which rising up toward heaven, forms an 
irregular column. The pillars of heaven. Job 
XXVI. 11. the pillars of the earth, Job ix. 6.. 
Psalm Ixxv. 3. are metaphorical expressions, by 
which the heavens and the earth are compared to 
an editice, raised by the hand of God, and found- 
ed upon its basis, or foundation. [Somewhat 
like our axis of the earth ; the poles, 8cc.] This 
appears from those w’ords, Job xxxviii. 4, 5 , 6t 
“ Where wast thou when 1 laid the foundations 
of the earth \ Declare, if thou hast understand- 
ing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if 
thou knowest ? or who hath stretched the line 
upon it ? Whereupon are the foundations there- 
of fastened, or who laid the corner-stone there- 
of.? 

Pillars of the church, — James, Cephas, and 
John, seemed to be pillars.*' Gal. ii. 9- 

Him that overcometb, will I make a mllar in 
the temple of my God." Rev. hi. 12. He shall 
be the support, the streng^, and the ornament 
of the house of God. The church of Jesus 
Christ, is called by St. Paul, 1 Tim. hi. 15. the 
pillar and ground of the truth," When the Lord 
sent Jeremiah to preach to the nations, he says . 
to him, Jer. i* 18. Behold, 1 have made thee 
this day a defaced city, and an iron pillar, and 
brazen walls, against the whole laim; able to 

withstand 
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Mvtliatod all tke efibrts of tbine eaemieSy and 
incapable of yialdiog to tbeindolence**’ 

PiN£, pimu, a tree well known ; of the na* 
tare of the firHree* Isaiah, xliv. 14. speaks of a 
man who planted a pme, of which he has made 
an idoK The Hebrew pH, orwi, by the Septua* 
gint and Jerom is translated a pine. Others in- 
terpret it an e/at. The English translation 
reads an a$h. In another place of the same pitH 
phet (Ix. IS.) wc find tdao pine, in the Vulgate ; 
but the Hebrew has, TasAar, whi<* the 

Septuagint render the cedar ; other interpreters, 
the elm. The English has the box. Lastly^ the 
fxood the pine is mentioned 9, Chron. ii. 8. but 
the Hebrew reads CyouVn Algumim. LXX* 
nrvidva, Eng. algum^rees : it probably signifies 
in general, trees that are fat and resinous, or 
trees that produce gum. 

PINNACLE of the temple. When the de- 
viJ bad tempted Jesus in the desart, Matt iv. 5. 
** he taketh him up into the holy city, and set- 
teth him on a pinnacle of the temple ; and saith 
unto him, If thou be the Son of God, cast thy- 
self down &c. This pinnacle was, probably, 
that gallery, or parapet, or wall on the top of 
the buttresses, which surrounded the roof of the 
temple, properly so called. For it is well known, 
that in Palestine the roofs were covered with 
terraces, or platforms \ round about which was 
a low wall, to prevent any one from falling 
down. Deut. xxii. 8. Josephus tells us, Antiq. 
lib. vi, cap 6. in Lat. that the roof of the temple 
was defended by pretty tall golden spikes, to 
hinder birds from alighting thereon, that they 
might not defile it with their dung. It was not 
therefore on the roof of the temple, that Jesus 
Christ was placed, but on the w’ali that sur- 
rounded the roof. 

[It is by no means probable that the tempta* 
tion of Jesus to throw himself down among the 
eople at worship, took place in any part of the 
igh roof of the temple. It is much more 
likely, that the place was in some more acces- 
sible part, to which there w^as a passage by stairs : 
for, as to the very vague, though common, no- 
tion of the person of Jesus being carried through 
the air by the power of the devil, it is by no 
means eligible. The account given by Hegi- 
sippus of the death of James the less, (see nis 
Article) Inay illustrate this incident of the temp- 
tation. He went up into a gallery, whence be 
could be heard by the people, and from whence 
he was thrown down, without beins; instantly 
killed^ ^ ^ 

PINON, pearl, or gem; from 03*30; 
or that behoide ; from mo panah, to behold. 

[A duke of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 414 1 Chron. 
i. The name mey import great wurietiet 
Vob. II. Paht XXII. £ditTlK 


of bis moAer* It has been though^ that Ptmoir^ 
a station of the Israelites, said by Jerom in his 
Hebrew P/oces, to be a chief town of the Edom- 
ites, wet named from this Ptaon. It was fa- 
mous for smelting of brass (copper.) Comp. 
Bochart, Huroz. P. ft. eol. 4ft7. Punon.] 
[PIPE, mde Musical Instruments, 
Plate 1. Fragments, No. CCXXXI.J 

PIRAM, {snnD, their wild au, or ihetr 
fiercenest ; from H^o pora, and the pronoun D 
am, their* s : otherwise, the bull, or the fruit 
the mother ; from *^0 par, a bull, or mu paran, 
to fructify, and C3K am, a mother. King of 
Jarmuth ; Joshua slew him, and hanged him. 
Josh X. 3, 24, ft5, ft6. 

PIRATHON, pJTinu, his ditsipation, his 
deprivation, his rupture ; from 3nD paruh, and 
the pronoun | an, nis : according to the Syriac, 
his vengeance. [The last justice, or vengeance, 
on the enemy, wnen taken, say some.] 

PIRATHON, or Pharaton, a city of 
Ephraim, in mount Amalek. Abdon, Judge of 
Israel, was 4f this city, and was buned there, 
Judg. xii. 15 . Bacchides caused this city to be 
fortified. Joseph. Antiq. lib. zin.cap. 1 . Called 
Pharathom, 1 Macc. ix. 50. 

PISGAH, rUDD, hill, eminence, fortress ; 
from JIDD posog. 

[The htgh hill: properly so called, because 
of Its great altitude. It might be a summit, or 
eak, rising from, or among, a series of lower 
ills. Numb. xxi. 26. xxiii. 14* Deut« iii. 7| 
29, &c.] 

PISGAH, or PiiAsoAH, a mountain beyond 
Jordan, in Moab. The mountains Nebo, Pts- 
gah, and Abarim make but one chain, near 
mount Peor, over-against Jericho^ on the road 
from Livias to Heshbon. See Eusebius and 
Jerom, on Nebo and Abarim. 

[In the Hebrew text, Deut. xxxiv. 1 — 3, the 
prospect enjoyed by Moses from Pisgah^ reach- 
es from Dan, north, to Zoar, south ; but in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch it is much more exten- 
sive : ** all the laud from the river of Egypt, to 
the river, the great river Euphrates, to the ut- 
most sea." This was the extent of Solomon^s 
dominions : and the utmost bounds of the royal 
power of the kings of the Israelites. But ano* 
ther use may be made of this passage, not with- 
out its importance. Could this whole district 
be seen from any other mountain than Pisgahf 
Was this the same extent as was shewn by the 
tempter to our Lord, when exciting his am- 
bition f All this, the utmost bounds that ever 
were einoyed by the ancient kings of thy nation, 
from whom thou art descended ; all the whole 
kingdom and dominion of thine ancestors, will I 
givei thee, iff &c. Tl^ts may account for the 
2 Z term 
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term ueed by St. Lukci i'v. 5. rendered in ottr 
version, ** til the world.” 

We btte had formerly occasion to regret that 
we havejtlo views from the tops of mountains 
described to us by travellers. Such a circum- 
stance might determine on what mountain this 
temptation was presented to our Lord; and 
perhi^ps, also, the order of the temptations; 
which is now subject to different opinions.] 

PISIDIA, flKTi^la, pitch, or pitchy ; from 
[<• c. black pitch, or tar.] 

PISIDIA, a province of Asia Minor, having 
Lycaonia north, Pamphilia south, Cilicia and 
Cappadocia east, and the province of Asia west. 
St. J^aul preached at Antioch of Pisidia, Acts 
xiii. 14. and throughout Pisidia, xiv. $4. 

[Antioch was a famous city in this province. 
Strabo, lib. aii. Its inhabitants are commended 
by Livy for their skill in war, (Jeroces ad bel~ 
iandum, lib. xxxviii. cap. 13, 15.) and were an- 
ciently called Solymi, who were compared to 
lions for their courage. Pliny, lib. v. cap. ^7*] 

PI SON, ^((Tojv, changing, or doubling, 

or extension of the mouth ; Irom ns> pe, the 
mouth, and shariah, to change, to double : 
otherwise, extended ; from pasliah : other- 
wise, multitude ; from tttiD push, to be multi^ 
plied. 

PISON, or Phison, one of the four great 
rivers that watered paradise. We take it to be 
the Phasis, a famous river of Colchis. Moses 
says, Gen. ii. 11, 12, it runs through all the 
land of Havilah, where excellent gold is found. 
This river rises in the mountains of Armenia, and 
discharges itself into the Buxine sea. Hardly 
any river in the world has more turnings and 
windings, because of the mountains in its way ; 
whence, in the time of Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 4. 
there were a hundred and twenty bridges over 
this river ; and this, peiiiaps, Moses hints at, 
when he 8a}8, that ** Pisou compasseth the 
whole land of Havilah,” which land we take to 
be Colchis. The gold of this country is much 
celebrated. All antiquity extols the riches of 
Colchis. Strabo, lib. xt. observes, that the ri- 
vers and brooks of this country, (or of the neigh- 
bouring countries, for we cannot tell its ancient 
limits) carried particles of gold with their wa- 
ters, which the inhabitants gathered on sheep- 
skins with their wool on, or in wooden trays 
with holes bored in them. We think the gold of 
Phaz, Uphaz, or OpkaZy mentioned in Scripture, 
is the same with that of Pison, or Phasis, Cant. 
T. 1 1. Jer. X. 9* Dan. x. 5. 

f A great river of India, flowing from Paradise, 
Om. li. 1 1 . written in Greek Pkeison, Siracb, 
xxiv. 94. Eusebius, also Jerom iu Heb. Quest* 
ctili it the Ganges: Josephus, Ant. lib, i. cap, 2. 


it Gotha: Solomon, the commentatoTi calfn 
it the Nile. [The Nilab of India ?] 

From similarity of sound it has been taken for 
the Phasis : which is the sentiment of Rehmc^ 
Dissert. Misc. P. i. 7* Lakemacher understands 
the Jordan, Obt.Philol. P. v. obs, 1. Compare 
Fraomexts. Nos. DV. DVII. ef «/.] 
PISPAH, nCDD, lessening of the mouth ; 
from DDD pasas, diminution, and HD pe, the 
mouth. Son of Jetber, 1 Chron. vii. 38. 
[PITCHER, vide Frags. No. LVIIL] 
PITCH. See Bitumen. 

PJTHOM, CDTID, their mouthful, or bit; 
from no path, and the pronoun D am, their's : 
otherwise, consummation, or dilatation of the 
mouth ; from HD pe, the mouth, and csn tham, 
finished, perfect* 

[The Chaldee and Syriac agree in the idea of 
breadth: whence some think it impons a very 
spacious place. [JiatsT] Herodotus and Stephens 
write Patumos. If this word be derived from 
the Egyptian, pi is the masculine article, and 
thorn may signify the hero ; hero-town ; Ueroon- 
poiis. But Jablonski, de Terra Gosen, Diss. v. 
p. 58. thinks thorn is the same as the Coptic, 
atsom, the end of the sea for which they 
also said, with the article, pi-tom: in this 
case the name may import shore-town.” 1 
conjecture it may denote a towm at the extremity 
of the wateis of the Nile, rather than at the 
extremity of the sea.] 

PITHOM^ or Phithom, one of the cities 
built by the children of Israel for Pharaoh in 
Egypt, during their servitude, Exod. i. 11. — 
This is, probably, the Pathumos mentioned by 
Herodotus, hb. ii. which he places on the canal 
made by the kings Necho and Darius, to join 
the Red Sea with the Nile. We fliid also, in 
the ancient geographers, Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, 
&c. that there was an arm of the Nile, called 
Pathmetieus, Phatmicus, Phatnicus, or Phatni- 
ticus, Bocbart says, Descript. Ter, Sarsct. that 
Pithom and Ramesses are about live leagues 
above the division of the Nile, and beyond this 
river i but this assertion has no proof from an- 
tiquity. Marsham will have Pithom to be the 
same as Pelusium, or Damietta. 

PITHON, pn»D, his mouth ; from rSDpath: 
otherwise, his persuasion ; from nra pathah, and 
the pronoun ] an, his: otherwise, ^ft cf the 
mouth ; from nD, mouth, and njjn thanah, gift, 
[spreading ? i. e. of the family. Son of J^cah.^ 

1 Chron. viii. 35. ix.4].] 

PITY. Sec Mercy. 

PLAGUES of See Moses. 

The Hebrews call plagues^ all diseases sent 
as pumshments or corrections from God v the 
peitilence^ infection^ leprosy^ sudden deaths 

. famines 
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tempeato «11 aiiimitidti |Aibiic, of 

private. 

PLAIN- In Paleitine we find two large 
valet, known to histortans and geographers by 
Ihf name One ei tends along the Jor- 

dan from Tiberias to Segor or Seor; about 
twelve hundred furlongs in length \ in breadth 
one hundred and twenty furlongs, Joseph, jint* 
lib, ix. cap,, 11. de Bello, lib, v. cap, 4. The 
other is the plain or field, of Esdraelon or Legio, 
named from these cities standing in it ; or, the 
valley of Jezreel, because of the city of Jezree), 
2 Cbron. iv. 17- It reaches from east to west, 
from Scythopolis on the Jordan, to Legio, at the 
foot of Carmel, in length about twenty-five 
leagues. Eusebius and Jerom, in AvXurv^ give a 
still larger extent to the great plain along the 
Jordan ; from Libanus to the wilderness of Pa- 
rch. The valley ot plain of Jericho was in this 
great plains and made a part of it, as may be 
seen from Eusebius, in 'Eyya^BL These great 
plains wre sometimes callea, the plains of Aulon, 
or Aulos, or Araha, 

PLANE TREE, Platanus, The Hebrew 
Herman, which the Septuagint and Jerom 
translate by UXaruve, a plane-tree, Genesis xxx. 
37. by modern interpreters, who generally follow 
the Rabbins, is rendered a chestnut-tree. In 
Ezekiel xxxi. 8. the Septuagint translate it a Jir- 
tree. So true it is, that we have but little cer- 
tainty, concerning the Hebrew names of trees. 

PLAY, to play. The Hebrews use this 
word to express all kinds of diversions, as dan* 
cing, sports of exercise, toying, and amusements 
proper for recreating the mind, and diverting it. 
The word pnx Zachak, which signifies to play, is 
commonly used for laughing, mocking, jeering, 
insulting. When Sarah saw Ishmaclp/ay with 
her sou Isaac, she was offended at it : it was a 
play of mockery or insult, or, perhaps, of squab* 
bliug, as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. Let the young peo- 
ple (or soldiers) get up, and play before us; 
[shew their skill at their weapons,] let them 
fight, as it were, by way of play : but the event 
shews, that they fought in good earnest, since 
they were all killed. 

We see another kind of play in Exodus xxxii. 
6. When the Israelites had set up the golden 
calf, they began to dance about it, and to divert 
themselves : The people sat down to eat and 

drink, and rose up to play'' When Samson 
was delivered by Dalilao into tbe hands of the 
Philistines, they bored out his eyes, put him in 
prison, and some time after made him play be- 
fore them, i, €• divert them by the tricks they 
played him, and by tbe motions he was forced to 
make, to avoid them, and to screen himself bom 


their iniiiltt. Jndg. xvi. 25. [by shewing fekts 
of hie wonderful strength.] 

Tbe women that came out to meet David mud 
Sattt when they returned victorious from the 
slaughter of Ooliah, danced and played on in* 
stniments, and shewed thw mirth after a thou- 
sand manners. 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7- In the pro- 
cession at the removal of the ark, from tbe house 
of Obededom to the palace of king David, hb 
danced with great alacrity, playea on instru- 
ments, and testified his joy before the Lord, 
2 Sam. vi. 5, 21. And when Micbal upbraided 
him, for not observing the gravity suitable to his 
rank, he answered, I will play before the Lord, 
and will be still more vile in my own eyes. 

Sarah the daughter of Raguel, opening her 
heart before the Lord, says ; I have never also* 
ciated myself with those thatp/n^; Tob.iii. 17* 
And Jeremiah xv. 17. 1 have never haunted the 
assemblies of those that are given to play and 
diversion. The same prophet, comforting the 
daughter of Sion, tells her the time shall come, 
in which shemshall be rebuilt, and again shall di- 
vert herself in dancing with her equals. Jer. 
xxxi. 4. Solomon represents Wisdom, us playing 
before the Loid, and taking her pleasure in liv- 
ing among men, Prov viii. 30, SI. Baruch seems 
to point at the diversion of fowling, by the name 
of play, chap. iii. 17* where are^he princes of 
the nations, uho domineer over the beasts of the 
earth, and play with the fowls of the air ? 

1 cannot perceive, in Scripture, any particu- 
lar sorts of plays ; neither games of hazard, nor 
plays, i. e. theatrical representations, nor races 
either of horses or chariots, nor combats of men 
or of beasts. Solomon speaks of nothing like 
this : though he frankly owns, that he had in- 
dulged himself in all kinds of pleasure : he men- 
tions fine buildings, gardens, vineyards, orchards, 
fish-ponds, good eating and drinking, amassing 
gold and silver ; sinp;ing-men, and singing- 
women, &c. In descriptions of prosperity and 
profound peace, Scripture speaks neither of 
games, nor shows, but of well-cultivated and 
fruitful fields, wherein every one reposes under 
his OW'D vine, and his own fig-tree, enjoying the 
fruits of bis labours in security ; where the old 
men, sitting in public places, might deliberate 
about their aiOfairs in cooimon, and where the 
young people might clothe themselves io glo* 
riouv apparel, and in ornaments proper for mi- 
litary array. Tbe Israelites ware a laborious 
and warlike people, who confined almost all 
their plays and diversions to tbe pleasures of the 
country, and to those of the festivals of the Lord, 
their religious joumies, and their enjoyments 
io the temple. 

2 Z 2 I speak 
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1 ipeak of timet ^ia which ^e obtemtion 
of law was maintaiiied, aod of the BDciest 
periods of the Hebrew republic. For when 
thej grew irregillari they adc^ted the utmost ex- 
cessM of Idfjihitrous nations, their wicked and 
shameAil sports and diversions. From the time 
of the Grecians, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, under the government of the kings of 
Syria in Judea, they began to study the sports 
and exercises of the Grecians. 'Fhere were 
Gymnasia, or schools of exercise, in Jerusalem, 
and places where they practised the exercises of 
the Greeks, wrestling, racing, quoits, &c. 1 Mac. 
V. ]6. 2 Mac. iv. IS, 14, 15. And when the 
Romans succeeded the Greeks, Herod built 
theatres and amphitheatres in the cities of Pales- 
tine, and instituted all sorts of games. Vide 
Josephus, loc. plur. and Wagenseil, On the 
Sports of the Hebrews* See Gymnasium. 

[PLEDGE, a security or assurance given 
for the performance of a contract. When a 
man of veracity pledges his word, his affirmation 
becomes an assurance that he will fulfil what he 
has promised. But as the word of every man is 
not equally valid, in matters of importance, it 
becomes necessary that a valuable article of 
some kind should li^ deposited, as a bond on his 
part. So Judah gave pledges to Tamar, Gen. 
xxxviii. 17* ^Uiider the law the taking of 
pledges was regulated : the millstone was not to 
be taken in pledge, Deut. xxiv. 6. nor was the 
person taking e pledge to enter the house to fetch 
it, verse 10. nor to detain necessary raiment af- 
ter sun-set, verse 12. nor was the widow’s rai- 
ment to be taken in pledge, verse 17. How 
mild, how benevolent, are these directions ! and 
wx find some reproached that they take their 
brother’s pledge. Job xxii. 6. that they take the 
widow’s ox in pledge, xxiv. 3, Q. that they do 
not restore the pledge, (as the law directed, 
Deut. xxiv. 18.) £zek. xviii. T, 12. xxxiii. 15. 
To understand Amos ii. 8. They lay them- 
selves down on clothes laid to pledge, by every 
altar,” observe, how galling this must be to the 
owners, to see carpets, &c. used in idolatry, 
carried abroad, laid under idolatrously sacr^ 
trees, &c. What insolence in the lender, who 
held these pledges! what mortification to the 
borrower, who bad delivered them ! to see his 
property 1. published, and 2. profaned. Vide 
Harmek, t»o/. iv. p. 377.] 

PLEIADES. These are seven stars [anci- 
ently, say Vitruvius and Pliny, in the bull’s tail; 
but on modem globes in the shautAer] of the 
ddsdh: they appear at the beginning of spring. 
Ovid, Fast, Iw* v. l65. 

Ort adoicit Utari wpttm rsdiuiUa Ssnols. 


Jobapeaks of die Pleiades, cbap.xxxviii»3l. hr* 
9* and of the Hyades, which are seven otbev 
stars in the BullVhei^, which mark out ^e 
east point and the spring. Canst tbeti bind 
the sweet influence of the Pleiades ?” Hebrew 
UDO Chima : Can you hinder the Pleiades fitnn 
rising in their season ? He gives them the name 
-^the sweet influences <f Chima, because of the 
agreeablenesB of the spring season. Jerom has 
translated Chima, by Hyades, Job ix. 9* and by 
Pleiades, Job xxxviii. 31. and by Jrcturus, the 
Bear*8^tail, Amos v. 8. Aquila sometimes 
translates it in like manner. The Bear is one of 
the most northern constellations ; Chima rather 
signifies the Pleiades* 

[PLOUGH, vide Plate of Agriculture, 
Nos. 1, 3. ; Fragments, No. CCXXV.] 

POCHERETH, nnsiD, (Pax^paB, destruc- 
tion of the mouth : from nna carath, to cut, to 
tear away, and T\Dpe, the mouth* [This is ren- 
dered in Eng. Tr. Pochereth of Zeoaim : taking 
Zebaim for the residence of Pochereth ; but 
some think the whole forms one name, expres- 
sing outstripping the goats, i. e. in swiftness. — 
The terms are of the feminine gender, and there- 
fore should seem to denote a woman rather than 
a man, whose sons are mentioned, Ezra ii. 57. 
Nell. vii. 59 . Perhaps they may denote a wo- 
man who had the care or superin tendance of 
flocks of^oats, or of godt-herds.] 

POETRY of the Hebrews. No point of 
criticism has been more canvassed among the 
learned, than that concerning Hebrew poetry* — 
The most skilful commentators, and the most 
able critics, have abundantly laboured this argu- 
ment, and yet we cannot say the matter is ex- 
hausted, or the difficulty cleared. Since we 
cannot pretend to know, nor ever shall know, 
the true pronunciation of the Hebrew language ; 
and consequently we cannot perceive either the 
harmony of the worda, or the quantity of the 
syllables, which constitute the beauty of the 
verses. Nor have we in Hebrew, as we have in 
Greek and Latin, rules for ascertaining the 
quantity of the syllables, the number of feet, the 
cadence and construction of verses ; and yet it 
is plain the Hebrews observed these things, at 
least in some measure, since in their poems we 
observe letters added to, or cut off from, the 
ends of words, which evince submission to 
the rhythm, to the number, or the measure of 
syllables. Nor have we now any notion of the 
tune and dance which generally accompanied 
Hebrew poetry ; for we know that the poetry 
was sung, and composed purposely for singing : 
and Scnpture frequency speaks of choirs and 
dances in the ceremonies of religmn. 

From 
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^ ^Ffotai the in winch Jote|4ittt, Origcn^ 

Etttebiua, and Jei'oiD, lia<ve tpidceti of the ife- 
brew poetry, itehcniki seem that tn their tine the 
bmiiity tod fwiee of it were vrell known. Jote* 
^U8 tdimie in eevertl placet, (Aniiq, lib. it. 
cap. ult.^\v. ult. vii. 10.) that the tongs composed 
by Moses are in heroic verse, and that David 
compoied several sctrta of verses and songs, odes 
atid hymns, in honour of God ; some of which 
were in trimeters, or verses of three feet, and 
others in pentameters, or verses of five feet. — 
Origen arid Eusebius adopted the same senti- 
ment, whether oOt of deference to the opinion 
of Josephus, or whether of their own judgment, 
is uncertain. Origen understood the Hebrew, 
and Eusebius was one of the most learned men 
of his time. 

Jerom, Prafat. in Chronic. Enseh. has car- 
ried this notion still farther, affirming, that the 
Psalter w‘as composed in Alcaic, lambic, and 
Sapphic verses, in the manner of the Odes of 
Pindar and Horace. And that the songs in 
Deuteronomy, those of Isaiah, the book of Job, 
and those of Solomon, are in Hexameter and 
Pentameter verses. He says elsewhere, Ep. 
135. ad Paul. Urb. that the canticle in Deute- 
ronomy is in lambic verses of four feet, as also 
Psalm cxviii. and cxliv. whereas Psalm cx. and 
cxi. are in Iambic verses of three feet. 

He observes, in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a kind of Sapphic verse, and verses of three mea- 
sures. In several pkices, Epi$t. ad Paulin, et 
Hb. ix. Comment, in Ezech. cap. 30. he speaks of 
the book of Psalms, os of a work*composed of 
lyric verses, like those of Pindar, Alcaeus, Ho- 
race, Catullus, and Serenus. In his preface 
to the book of Job, he says, that from these 
words, " Perish the day in which I was born,'' 
are Hexameter verses, composed of Dactyls and 
Spondees, wherein are sometimes intermixed 
other feet of the same measure, though they have 
not the same number of syllables, because of the 
variation of the language. Sometimes, says he, 
without any regard to the quantity of syllables, 
the poet impresses on you a kind of cadence 
or harmony, which sensibly affects those who are 
skilful in the rules of poetry. 

Philo, dt Vita Contempkttiva, adfinem, says, 
that the Essenes have ancient poems, compri- 
sing verses of several forms and measures ; some 
bal^ three members, others are hymns sung at 
the sacrMces, others were rehearsed at meals, 
and others were accompanied with dances. The- 
odore Herbert thought he had found verses m 
the Bible, like those of the Greeks and La- 
tins ; sfBd*lie has really instanced some. Mei- 
bomius boasted, that for above two hundred 
years nobody but himself had arrived at the 


knowledfe of H^rew poetry ; but he kept this 
kn oK ii d ge to himself, and did not think proper 
to comamnicate it to the world. We only know^ 
that by means of bis poetry, and the alterations 
be makes in the text, he takes the whole Scrip- 
ture to pieces. Francis Goraarus, in his treatise 
called Lyra, has pretended to give the 

rules of Hebrem poetry, like those of Greek 
and Latin ; but he brought on himself a confuta- 
tion from Lud. Capellus, which has not been 
answered. 

Le Clerc composed a very ingenious, disser- 
tation, to shew, that the Hebrew poetry, was in 
rhyme, pretty much like the French or English; 
and his opinion has been espoused by a good 
number of partisans. Others maintain, that in 
the old Hebrew verses there is neither measure 
nor feete Scaliger, Animad. in Chronic. Euseb. 
p. 7. col. 1. even affirms, that tins language, as 
well as that of the Syrians, Arabians, aud Abys- 
synians, is not capable of the restraint of feet or 
measures. Austin of Eugubium says, the He- 
brews havesneither hcroic verses, nor lambics, 
nor any other measure ; but only something si- 
milar. This opinion is si^ported by Lud. Ca- 
pellus, Martin Martinius, Samuel Boblius, Was- 
murh, Aust. Pfeiffer, and others. Grotius also 
declares for this ; and this is indeed the senti- 
ment which we think the most probable. Grot, 
tit Luc. 1. 46. Erant enim pvhfioX Hebraorum 
non ifutfitTpoi, sed lege zoluti, cujusmodi etiam 
erant, et nunc quoque sunt, eorum zaltationei. 

ADDITION. 

[The importance of this subject may justify a 
few words here, though it may be resumed to 
more advantage in another place. 

All poetry must have its means of exciting the 
mind ; properly, its working tools, or arts ; as 
similies, figures of speech, amplifications, and 
even hyperboles : select diction, melodious ar- 
rangement of words, and words used in senses 
most expressive, though not always the most 
current. Without these, and other licences, no 
poetry can exist. Moreover, one of the duties 
expected from poetry being to please the ear, all 
poetiy must have its forms, its cadences, its 
pauses of the voice, 8lc. and connected with 
these its emphasis and its energy. Poetry 
must present a train of thought well arrmngeil, 
well expressed, well directed, and well closed : 
in short, according to Aristotle, the smallest or 
shortest poenz must have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. 

But, we do not here investigate the general 
principles of poetry ; our object is rather to ex- 
emplify some of those characteristics, which are 
presented by Hebrew poetry. We shall do no 

more 
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tn6r6 than hint at the^oontracting of words, by 
the elision of TO^^ela, as *iod, or 1 vau ; or the in- 
sertion of thom, or of snort syllables, in words 
wherein diey would not naturally appear in 
prose. Neither need we treat on the selection 
of words, longer or shorter, to suit the cadence, 
or exigencies of metres It is obvious that 
HalleluikHi as an exclamation of praise, is 
more appropriate to the voice of a multitude, 
than hm/Ze/ujEHovAH ! would be: to say the 
least, brevity best suits the vocal praises of the 
many ; whereas, a single voice, or a trained com- 
pany, may express the same thing, advantageous- 
ly, by a periphrasis : Praise ye the name of Je- 
hovah ! — The name of Jehcrvah be praised i 

We have no poetical works of other nations 
which can, by any means, pretend to equal anti- 
quity, with those specimens preserved in the 
Hebrew books. We cannot, therefore, say, 
with certainty, how far the rules of Hebrew 
poetry w^ere, strictly speaking, peculiar to that 
language ; the probability is, that the early Asia- 
tic poetry y was uniform, generally, in various na- 
tions. Much of the Arabic poetry bears evi- 
dence of an origin cognate with the Hebrew ; 
nor are the maxims of our British Druids, con- 
veyed in sententious verses, for the greater ac- 
curacy of memory — and they were committed to 
memory, not to writing — altogether dissimilar. 

The first thing remarkable, in Hebrew poetry y 
is, a duplication of phraseology y so constructed, 
that the memory by recollecting one member of 
the sentence, could not fail of recollecting the 
other. The earliest specimen extant, exempli- 
fies this, throughout. Lamech, the first man 
who married two wives, (sisters, perhaps) in- 
lent on calming their apprehensions for his safe- 
ty, does not say, in plain prose, No one will 
be so unjust as to kill me for this trifling trans- 
gression f but he puts bis argument into verse ; 
and by this means it has been preserved ; be- 
cause the memory retained it with ease and cer- 
tainty : the names of the parties, once known, 
recall the whole when repetition is contem- 
plated^ 


Adah and Zillah, 

Ye wwet qf Lamech, 
Have I slain a many 
A young man, 

Jf Cain shall be avenged 
Much more Lamech 


hear my voice ; 
hearken to my speech ; 
in bloody contest, 
in violent assault ? 
seven times, 
seventy seven times. 


The first column, if read separately, opens the 
history ; but the second column, by its duplica- 
tion of phraseology, perfects t^ series of 
thoughts, and converts the whole into verses, 
tasdpoetsy* 


Thii duplication is so proper td JSeiHheW 
poetry^ that a Hebrew poet would not be con^ 
tent to say^ Youth and beauty shall he laid in 
the dust but he would tsutgularim these qua- 
lities ; be would distingaisbi and repeat tbm ; 
E.gr. 

Youth shall be laid in the dust ; 

And Beauty shall be oonsttmed in the grave. 

This is more explicit, has greater strength, as 
well as greater correctness ; for beauty is not 
invariably conjoined with youth; and there is 
beauW proper to mature life, and even to old 
age. The ideas, then, are not precisely the same ; 
yet they are so exquisitely similar, that the re- 
collection of one brings the other to mind, in- 
stantly. Something like this we have in the pro- 
phet Isaiah, Iv. 10. He does not say, " As the 
rain and the snow (plural) descend (plural) from 
heaven, and thither they (plural) do not return;** 
— but he keeps the entire passage in the singu- 
lar ; and thereby much increases its strength. 

Verily, like as the Rain descendeth /Kwi ahovCy 
And the Snow descendeth from the heavens ; 

And thither it doth not return : — 

So shall my word be. 

The reader will observe the brevity, the com- 
pactness obtained by the poet, in this construc- 
tion of his verse ; to express his thoughts com- 
pletely, requires the insertion of the words mark- 
ed ill italics ; yet the omission of these words 
occasions no confusion, no interruption, be- 
cause the property of descending from the atmo- 
sphere is coifimon both to rain and snow. To 
the original readers, in the Hebrew language, 
this was still clearer; yet in translation, similar 
supplements (repetitions) are often necessary 
to a correct view of the poet’s intention : so 
Balaam says, Micah vi. 5. 

Wherewith shall 1 come before Jbhovau^ 

Wherewith shall I bow myself unto the High God? 

Shall I come before him with bumt-offerings ? 

Shall I bow fnyulf mio him with calves of a year old T 

This supplementary repetition gives the sen- 
timent at full ; and in very many places of Scrip- 
ture the critic must observe these 'elidons of 
words, and feel them, too ; though the poet may 
disregard them ; and even deem the critic fasti- 
dious. This may be further evinced by an in- 
stance in which the supplement is taken, not 
from a preceding, but from a following sen- 
tence : Samson says. 

With jaw-bone of an ass, heaps upon heaps Am I 

smitten; 

With the jaw-bone ef an ass, a thousand men have I 
emitten. 

The 
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The seate of the lirst verse is imperfect, M 
the close of Uie second verse completes it. 
There ceh be oe doabt but what this paralkUsm 
wei esteemed a beauty ; we bud it practised by 
the pohte and sagacious Soloro^, to a consider- 
able extent, in the preface to his Ptorerbs ; the 
intention of which book is, he tells us : 

To know wisdom and instruction ; 

To perceive the words of understanding : 

To receive the instruction of wisdom. 

Justice, and judgment, and equity : 

To give Bubdlty to the simple ; 

To me young man knowledge and discretion ; 

A wise man will hear, and will increase learning ; 

And a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels : 

To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; 

The words of the wise, and their dark sayings. 

The ear sufficiently judges, that in these ver- 
ses there is rhythm^ though not thyme; conse- 
(|ueDtly there must be in the original, metrical 
ieet, and poetical cadence; though we know 
not how to demonstrate them, having no ade- 
quate information to guide us in the correct 
pronunciation of the language. If what may be 
called private, simple, or personal, poetry^ be 
metrical, undoubtedly, that which was intended 
for musical accompaniment, was emphatically 
so ; and especially, when the tune, or air, exist- 
ed before the poem, the poem was bound to con- 
form to the progress, the extent, and the expres* 
sion, of the previously fixed notes, or intona- 
tions, whether vocal or instrumental ; by these 
it was absolutely governed. Andnf such com- 
position were also intended for public perform- 
ance, by a, numerous band, by various instru- 
ments playing in concert, the connection be- 
tween the poetry and the music must needs be 
intimate and entire. This appears to have been 
the case, in the instances of several of the 
Psalms ; and, as these were performed in two 
parts, by responsive choirs, and possibly a 
third part was performed by a still fuller cho- 
rus, the necessity of metrical arrangement W'as 
imperative : for, if this were neglected, the 
whole would present a mass of inexpressibly 
discordant confusion. 

Among those Psalms which demonstrate this 
alternation of song, is the cxxxvi. where the bur- 
den "/or hie mercy etidureth for ever certainlv 
was not uttered by the same persons, or band, 
at uttered the letiding theme. So we read, Ez- 
ra tii. 13 . die Levites, Sec. sang this song, toge- 
ther by course^ or alternately ; — and the people 
shouted with a mat shout when they praised 
the Lord, t* HttUebgah I Psalm cxxxv. also^ 
evidently was performed in several parts. In 
sboh, we dad this responsive manner in die 


time of Moses, who, with the men, sang oae 
part of his ode, while Miriam, with the women, 
sang the answering strains ; and this, no doubt, 
continued to be the custom, to the latest pe- 
riod of the Hebrew polity. . • 

With respect to the longer poems of Sacred 
Writ, the reader has seen among the Frag- 
ments a humble attempt to elucidate Solomon’s 
Song, by means of arrangement : this is a beau- 
tiful performance f while the book of Job, the 
longest of all the Hebrew poems, is most sub- 
lime. Late writers have done much to illus- 
trate it ; yet much remains to be done. 

We must here conclude these brief and imper- 
fect hints on the subject of Hebrew Poetry . — 
Those who desire further information, may con- 
sult Bishop Hare’s Metrical version of the 
Psalms, supported by Drs. Grey, Edv^ ariis, &c. 
and opposed by Bishop Lowtli, whose Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry deservedly enjoy an establish- 
ed reputation : to these should be added Sir W. 
Jones’s Dissertation on the Aiiatic Poetry, with 
others sincq published, especially by our learn- 
ed countrymen, connected with the East. 

A few words, by way of close, may be pro- 
per on the subject of early Christian poe/ry. It 
18 perhaps, to be regretted, that n6ne of those 
primitive hymns of which ive read in the N. T. 
have come down to us. But, if we accept the 
poems in the Revelations, as copies of hymns 
then used in Christian worship, or as imitations 
of them, it will appear, clearly, that they were 
performed in the Jewish manner ; by alternate 
choirs. 

This is expressly affirmed by Pliny, w'hen 
describing Christian worship; and if appears 
from the documents themselves. The song of 
Moses and the Lamb, Rev. xv. 3. is alternate : 
the same is the ode, chap. vii. 10, 11. and we 
have a truly wonderful chorus, in chap. v. 13. 
nor ought we to forget, that the Hebrew terms 
Hallelujah, and Amen, occur in this book, as 
parts of Psalmody. It is, however acknow- 
ledged, that the innumerable references to the 
Jewish temple and its scenery, which are con- 
tained in this mystical book, weaken all argu- 
ments drawn from it, as to the real practice of 
the early Christians; for certainly, no such 
courts, no such altars, seas, or lavers, no ark of 
the testimony, &c. as are alluded to by the Apo- 
calyptic writer, were adopted in Christian as- 
semblies, or places of worship.] 

POETS. There is no doubt but that the an- 
cient Hebrews bad their poets ; and we have in 
the Bible a good number of canticles, and other 
pieces of poetry. What teems very remarkable 
If, that their poetry it dedicated, by their tppli- 
cation of it^ ta celebrating the greatness of 

Goth 
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God and his work*. The Hebrew pdets^ so ma- 
ny of them at least whose works are come down 
to ufy were men inspired of God. We find 
amoBg them kings, law^givers, prophete. Mo- 
ses, , Barack, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Job, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and most of the prophets, 
composed poems, or pieces in verse ; the most 
pompous, the most majestic, and the most sub- 
lime ! The expression, the sentinients, the fi- 
gures, the variety, the action, every thmg is sur- 
prising ! • 

St. Paul gives a Pagan poef the name of pro- 
phet* Tit. i. 12. ** One of themselves, even a 
prophet of their own said,” &c. Because, among 
the heathen, were thought to be inspired 
by Apollo. They spoke by enthusiasm. Ora- 
cles were commonly [originally] delivered in 
verse. Poets were interpreters of the will of the 
gods. 

The poet quoted by St. Paul, is Ppimenides^ 
The ancients relate many particulars of him, 
wliich prove, that they esteemed him inspired, 
and favoured by the gods. Aristotle says, Rhet, 
iib, iii. cap, 17* that he did not indeed foretel 
future events, but that he discovered things past 
and unknown. Diogenes Laertius, lib, i. and 
Plutarch, in Solone, give an account, that see- 
ing the fort of Municliium, which is the port of 
Athens, he cried out, O the blindness of men ! 
If the Athenians could but foresee the misfor- 
tunes that this fort will create to them, they 
would demolish it with their teeth. The truth 
of these words was evinced some years after, 
when king Antigonus placed a garrison there, to 
awe the city of Athens. Another time he en- 
couraged the Athenians, who were apprehen- 
sive of an invasion from the Persians. He told 
them, that it would be ten years before they 
came, and that then they would be obliged to 
return again, after having suffered great losses* 
He also foretold to the Lacedemonians and 
Cretans, the captivity to which the Arcadians 
should one day reduce them. Probably from 
such predictions as these, whether true or false, 
the Greeks considered Epimemdes as a prophet. 
[N. B. These predictions have in them nothing 
that requires inspiration : they evince a sound 
judgment, and clear foresight of political pro- 
babilities ; but nothing more.l 

The same Apostle quotes the poet jiratus, a 
native of Cilicia, as well as himself. Acts xvii. 
28. T5 ydp xai y(voc iapev* We are the chil- 
dren (the race) of (rod. This is part of a 
longer passage, whose import is, ** We must be- 
gin from JvpiteTf whom we must no means 
Kirget. Every thing is replete with Jupiter, 
He fills the streets, the public places, and m- 
senbliea of men. Tbe whole sea and its bar- 


hevate are full of this god, and aU of its aa' all 
places have need of Jupiter J* It was oerUanl|r 
not to prove the being, or to enbance tbe aasitt 
of JupUer^ that St. Paul quotes this passage..-^ 
But he has delivered out of bondage^ as we may 
say, a truth Which this poet had uttered, without 
penetrating its true meaning. The apostle used 
It to prove tbe existence of tbe true God, to a 
people not conviuced of tbe divine authority of 
the Scriptures, and who would have rejected 
such proofs as he might have derived from 
thence. 

[The son of Sirach, intent on praising emi- 
nent men, enumerates Bards or Poets t who 
were, he says, ** Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their knowledge of learning 
meet for the people ; wise and eloquent in their 
instructions : such as found out musical tunes, 
and recited verses in writing.” Ecclus. xliv. 4 * — 
It is evident that he considered them as of great 
importance to the community : and we know 
that they were of great antiquity, for Moses, 
himself n poet, refers to those who spoke in pro- 
verbs, Numb. xxi. 27* of which he inserts a spe- 
cimen. Jacob was a poet, as appears from his 
farewell benediction on his sons. And it ap- 
pears to be extremely probable that the honour.* 
able appellation Nabi, equally denoted a pro- 
phet, a poet, and a musician, as the poets prin- 
cipally were. Nor is this ambiguity infrequent 
in other languages. They were equally suppo- 
sed to be inspired by some divine furor, which 
Aristotle calls insanity, Plato terms it out of' 
their common senses, or, inspired by a god, or, 
enthusiasm. Hence the ancient oracles were 
mostly delivered in verse ; and verse was at first 
employed in worship, and in transmitting histo- 
rical events to succeeding ages. 

Poets, like other men, could only draw com*» 
parisons from object* with which they were 
conversant : hence we have in Scripture many 
allusions to the phenomena of nature, as extant 
in the countries where the writers resided : from 
storms, tempests, earthquakes, thunder and 
lightning, &c. The shepherd king des^ibes the 
l^rd as his shepherd, who leads him in securi- 
ty; — not as his steersman, who briiiga him 
safely into port : he was little acquainted with 
-nautical affairs. Very few are the descriptions 
of the sea, or its inhabitants, in Job, althoujgh 
the writer ransacks earth, and heaven, with 
wonderful science. PeeS* who dwelt in tents, 
have little reference to extensive architecture. — 
But, to understand their language, k is necesaa- 
ry to ac^re as mtimate knowledgews possible, 
of the tnio^ they knew^ and even when ffiey 
treat of thing's spiritiiid or celestial ; because 
these sums signmed by means of tematrial objects 

or 
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mk the andaw tiitt ig otf 6>» 
nmy Imd to « jut t anaerstandnig of the other. 
0ii^ MUfintioB ktilfi bowover ioper-hiuoiui 
it mg mm^ ii«fferlh^f% epeek to men in 
4it Hinyitgrrff^frr-i -tr *^ ^*******^ ^ mom 
to^cmref^ wHI coiitioiie n perfect bleak.] 
POIKTS# or VoiTBM. Tbougb the He* 
brewt^ hi their elpbabet, here both vowels [their 
oomle kfos it Ai^h, t Fau, » Jod» n He, 
p^Gnam^ Tlie n Htp is rather en espiration 
theit a vowel.] and consonants, like other nattons, 
yet, in WFitkig, they do not always insert their 
yowela. Sometknet the vowels that are insert- 


ed «9e notpioaenfiiced} or lastly, theaemMs 
be i n g awne ttmee lon|^ and sohietiiiies thdrt^ k 
ia very difficult to tlim who have not been long 
acqiMMlhd with the lidbrew, to read ridhlly the 
books Written in this langua^. This difflcnity 
gave ocoMion to the invention and use of potntsd 
eotoeh ; which are, certain points placed below 
or above the oonaonants : these sapply the 
place of vowels, when they are wanting; ot de- 
termine their sound, ^piantify, and value, when 
th^ are present. # 

Orammarians reckon fourteen pointed vowds, 
(though some are content with ten or eleven) vii* 


Fhe l6ng* 


H Cameta d 

♦ 

» Tzere i 

ht Chirec 1 

Cbolem d 

Shurec H 


Fht shoru 


K Patach d 

n Segol if 

H Chirec short I 

H Cametz catuph ^ 

H Kibbutz a 


Four ter^ ihdrt. 


M Shevah X 

I 

M Cateph patach d 

K Cateph segol ! 

H Cateph carnets S 

Ts 


If we have recourse to the Rabbins, and to 
some Hebrew grammarians among Christians, 
concerning the antiquity of Uiese points, we 
must believe them as ancient as the Hebrew 
Scriptures themselves ; and must derive their 
origin from Moses, or from Esdras, or from the 
ancients of the great synagogue, who lived in the 
time of Esdras and Nehemiah. (Vid, Morin, 
Exercit, BibL Exer. \SAih, ii, cap, 1, fi, &c. 
Biyan Walton, Prolegom, Biblic, Frol, 3. art, 
38, &jc.d allot pamm,) But the most judicious 
believe this invention to be mucii more modern. 
Some, as Elias Levita, Kimchi, Abenezra, Juda 
Levit. et alios apudTirin. refer their origin to the 
Massorites, or to the doctors of the school of 
Tiberias, about A. D. 500. F. Morin thinks, 
that the Hebrews received from the Arabians 
both the art of grammar, and the use of these 
points. But the Arabians themselves did not 
begia to write till very late ; for when the em- 
pire of the Mahometans was settled, about 
A. D. 622, they had not very long had the use of 
letters. The names of these pointed vowels^ 
which are intirely Arabic, prove that they were 
originally derived from that people. Besides, 
the first grammarians the Jews had, being Ara- 
bians, aM having written in their own language, 
it is voi^ probal^, thst the points vowels are of 
their invoptinii, and derived from the same source, 
as their artof grammar* Vide Lbttebs, Mao- 
SOBrTKSr EABBfKS* 

^ Vou II. Paet XXII. Edit, IF. 


F\ Morin, who has exanihied this matter 
deeply, shews that the pointed vowels were not 
used m the time of Origen, nor in the time of 
Jerom, nor even in the time of the doctors who 
composed the Talmud, which was not finished 
till the seventh century. The same author enu* 
merating several works composed by Jews in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, says, the first traces 
he meets with of pointed vowels are in the wri- 
tings of the Rabbins Ben^Aser, bead of the 
school of the western Jews, and in those of JBen- 
Nephtali, head of the school of the eastern Jews, 
about the middle of the tenth century. It fol- 
lows, that we cannot well place the introductioo 
of these points before the tenth century. Morin, 
Exercit, Biblic, lib, ii. Exer. ^8, cap. 1,2,5, 
&c. Walton’s Proleg. 3. n. 38, &c. and other 
Prolegomena to the Scriptures ; Du Pm, 
F. Frassen, and F. Thomassin, in his mediod of 
studying the Scripture. 

The modem Jews admit of pointed voweh^ 
and of Bibles printed with them, for private 
use ; but the copies th^ publicly use ill their 
synagogues, the authentic rolls from which they 
st^emnly read the sacred text, are without pomte^' 
the Samaritans also, originally, did not insert 
points in their Pentateuch, which Was written m 
the ancient Hebrew characters. The scrupulo- 
sity of both these in this respect, is in opposi- 
tion to the antiquity of the posnted vowels. 

It bad been thought, that Esdras inserted the 
3 A Hebrew 
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Hc^nrew pomt$d wmelt, fmt JSlims hpvitBf a Oek* 
man Jew, about Ihe middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury maintained, that the |K>i>£edtXH«s/r were not 
received tiU after the completion of the Talmud, 
about A. D. 600; that till that time the man- 
ner ^ reading the sacred text, and of supplying 
the vowels, was preserved by use and tramtion. 
The Jews in general, as well those who refer the 
paints to Esdras, as those who ascribe them to 
the Massorites, maintain, that the manner of 
reading, according to this punctuation, is of Di- 
vide authority, and that the least alteration may 
not be allowed therein. But the greater part 
of our critics, even of those who hold Esdras for 
the first author of the points, maintain it to be a 
mere human invention, and that no scruple 
should be made of improving it, when the tenor 
of the discourse, the analogy of things, or the 
rules of good criticism offer a better sense. 

These are the chief reasons urged by the two 
Buxtorfs, father and son, to prove the antiquity 
of the pointed vowels. ('Buxtorf Voter, in i\be~ 
riade, cap. y. Buxtorf Fil. Tract, de Functor, 
antiq. cap. 5.) First, two ancient books called 
Bahir and Zohar, the first written a little before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, the second a little af- 
ter It, expressly mention the pointed vowels in 
more places than one. Secondly, the Masso- 
rites of Tiberias, to whom the invention of the 
pointsM ascribed, do not appear to have had suf- 
ficient capacity for this work, nor does any an- 
cient author impute it to them : Aben-ezra, a 
Rabbin of the twelfth century, is the first who 
does them this honour. Thirdly, since the He- 
brew has ceased to be the vulgar tongue of the 
Jews, t. e. since the captivity of Babylon, it was 
not possible to teach this language without the 
assistance of the pointed vowels ; therefore, at 
least they must have existed since Esdras, 
and have been constantly in use from that time. 
Fourthly, by subverting the authority of the 
pointed vowels, and putting them on the footing 
of an invention merely human, the text will be 
given up to uncertain readings and arbitrary ex- 
plications, which will overturn the certainty and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

To these reasons we reply : first, that the 
books Baldr and Zohar have nothing near that 
antiquity here ascribed to them. There are even 
found things in these books, that must have been 
written above a thousand years subsequent to 
the time specified. No ancient author has either 
owned them, or quoted them. Secondly, the 
Massorites of Tiberias were certainly in being a 
long while in Judea ; and abstractiii^ from the 
notioii that has been received of their capacity, 
and from the testimony of Aben-ezra and of 
Elias Levita, it is known with certainty, that the 


pfitstad vomk' were not adopted before Ibeif 
time. ^ 

Thirdly, that since the Hdlnrew kes oeatedto 
be a living language, and spoken by the iews> 
the necessity of dki^aissted voweis is net se great 
as is pretended. The Samaritans, who nnder^ 
stand Hebrew no better than the Jews, have bo 
points, to this day ; yet they read the Hebrew 
text in Samaritan characters. The Arahlaits lied 
points, but late. One might vety Well be wkh-^ 
out them in their language, as ako id the 
brew, the l^riac, and the Chaldee, even on the 
supposition that these were not living langaages, 
provided we preserve the ancient character, pro- 
vided we speak a language which has some affi- 
nity to that whose character w^e preserve ; and 
lastly, that this language, dead as it is, how- 
ever subsist in the ecclesiastical offices, in the 
prayers, and even in an infinite number of terms 
written in the language of commerce and conver- 
sation. On this supposition, which is really the 
case of the Jews at present, in respect of the 
Hebrew, the difficulty of reading tne Hebrew 
without points, is vastly less than might be ima- 
gined. We certainly know that many Jews, wlio 
are far from understanding this language per- 
fectly, yet can read Hebrew without points, 
and write it too. This proves sufficiently, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, that they 
might have done well enough without points, for 
several ages ; and that we also might do well 
enough without them. Add to this, that the 
Hebrew is not absolutely destitute of vowels ; 
it has three or four, viz. K Aleph, * Jod, i Vau, 
and y llain ; n He and n Cketh, are aspirations. 
These letters, and these aspirations, are found 
throughout the text. One vowel alone is suffi- 
cient [occasionally] for reading a whole word. 
To judge of the force of these reasons, it is ne- 
cessary to understand the language thoroughly. 

The fourth proof relating to the authority of 
these pointed vowels, has but an indirect glance 
at their antiquity ; and it is easy to retort the ar- 
gument against those who use it, by applying it 
to the Greek and Latin tongues, which have al- 
ways written their vowels. Without disturbing 
the vowels, cannot one often take the same pas- 
sage in ten different senses f and this without 
changing any thing in the words, accents, or 
punctuation, only in the order and structure [or 
emphasis] of the words. Can diis be said to 
abandon the sacred text to uncertain readings, 
and to arbitrary explications ? Is there any lan- 
guage in the world, m which a reader does not 
often find eqmvocal expressions, amphibologies, 
and uncertainties ; and this notwithstanding 
points, accents, and vowels f 1 own that the 
Hebrew without points is nfore subject to tbia 

' than 
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^hlNi some o^ier hiiii^ages are tl'aiiitioii, 
ffood fenaei eoberenee of the di9C0wrse> and cus* 
4oiii/attfif^iruliaa to correct these pretended in- 
cottveniencet. • 

B/' ' What would be the conseouence, if 
we were always obHa^ servilely to follow the 
fmiietaatieii of the Massorites? How many 
passagea have been happily restored, or ex- 
plaiiied, by havina recourse to ancient versions, 
4tfid by quitting m manner of reading assigned 
by the Maasontes f 

[On this subject, as on many others, the me- 
dium is the safest. To suppose that the learned 
authors of the points (or, those who most cfFec- 
ttially practised and patronized the invention) 
have laboured to no purpose, is to impute to 
them a deficiency of understanding, for w hich 
-we have no authority. They have recorded, by 
their^unctuatiofi, their opinion and judgment 
reading, generally ; and we are obliged 
to them, in common with other critics. On the 
other hand, to suppose that they were pivinely 
inspired, that they committed no errors, that 
transcribers have never inserted wrong points — 
especially, as all allow the points to be intricate, 
is to acknowledge in ihepointing, an authenticity 
that does not belong to the reading itself. For, 
as MSS. differ from one another, as we have 
many marginal readings in our printed bibles, 
which variations appear to be of considerable 
antiquity, and as some omissions are acknowo 
ledged by the Jews themselves, we cannot attri- 
bute to the points that infallibility which we de- 
ny to the text : we cannot suppose a miracle in 
favour of this species of commentary, which it is 
evident has not been exerted in favour of the 
work on which it is a comment.] 

[POLLUTE. It would be necessary to re- 
hearse a considerable part of the Hindoo insti- 
tutions, to do justice to an enquiry into many 
particulars of pollution noticed in the Mosaic 
ritual. These systems illustrate each other. 

The altar of God was polluted by being 
wrought into any other form, than th^ natural 
figure of the stones, in their rough state. This 
rule seems to have been observed among our 
Druids, though not without exception. Josiah 
polluted the altar at Bethel, by burning the bones 
of dead men upon it, 2 Kings xxiii. 16« Blood 
was pollution to a pbce where it was shed ; ido- 
latry polluted those who practised it ; the exer- 
cise cd callings lawful on other days, polluted 
the Sabbath i every sin polluted the sinner, but 
some more grossly than others. 

- There were also, bodily pollutiom, though na- 
tural evaeiiattpip, some voluntary, others iiivo- 
lutary ; and ifiental|mi^ft(nif, as tlie admission 
of evil thoughts, desires, temptations, &€. which 


mote defiled, et polhied a roan, than the neg« 
lect, of ceremonial observances, on whkh! 
Jews laid great stress.] 

P0LY5AMY, was tolerated amoiw the 
Hebrews, and Patriarchs. We do not mid it 
establish^ by any law; and Sc^ture, which 
transmits the name of the first bigamist, and of 
his two wives, Gen. iv. 19* seems to hint at his 
fear of the consequences. As if Lamech would 
comfort his wives, who were terrified at the ir- 
regularity of his polygon ^ 9 by saying, This is 
not a crime that deserves death : compare my 
action to that of Cain, and then conclude, ^at 
if the murderer of Cain should deserve punish- 
ment, how much more shall he deserve it who 
murders Lamech 

The Rabbins maintain, that polygamy was in 
use from the very beginning of the world, ^ and 
that before the deluge every man had two wives. 
Tertullian, Exhort, ad Castit, cap, 5. et de Mo- 
fiogam, cap, 5. on the contrary, tninks, that La- 
mech was the first who transgressed the estab- 
lished ordei of God, by marrying two wives, and 
that polygamy commenced with a man who was 
accursed. He says, this bad example had con- 
sequences, which continued down to the total 
subversion of the Jewish nation; and that before 
the deluge, nobody imitated Ijamech. Jerom, 
lib, i. cont. Jovin, et Ep, ix. ad Salvian, et Ep. 
xi. ad Jgerach, says, that Lamech, who was a 
homicide, and a bloody-minded person, was the 
first w'ho divided one flesh to two wives, and 
that the flood expiated his parricide and his pc- 
lyuamy together. (He supposes Lamech to 
have killed Cain.) 

The laws of Moses plainly suppose this cus- 
tom ; yet condemn it not. The Rabbins allow 
the king to have eighteen wives, after the exam- 
ple of Rehoboam, king of Judah, lliey allow 
the Israelites to marry as many as they can main- 
tain. Notwithstanding all this, examples of po- 
limamy among private persons were unconimon. 
The wiser men easily saw the inconveniences 
that attended this irregularity. But instead of 
wives they took concubines. There is this dif- 
ference between a wife and a corcubine, accord- 
ing to the Rabbins ; that a wife was married by 
contract, and had her dowry ; whereas a concu- 
bine was taken without contract, and lived in a 
state of submission and dependance, under the 
matron of the family, as Hagar, in respect of 
Sarah ; and the children of the concubines had 
no [regularly legal] share in the inheritance. 

The Saviour of the world restored marriage 
to its primitive and lawful conditiem, by revok- 
ing the permission olwlygctnsy and divorce. He 
allows a Christian to have but one wife, accord- 
ing to those words of the Creator : ** God cre- 
3 A « «ted 
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timn iBHiki mii wlierefoie a laas 

•hall clea¥e luitQ hia wifa, Mud (hay twa ahaU ha 
one fleah.’^ 

}$ not allowed the Jewa i^reaen^ 
neither anm Seat nor in the West The £kii« 
omm Thaodoaiua, Arcadiaa, and Honoritta» 
larhad it diem hy their decrees, Anno 393. The 
Mahometans, who allow themselves this liberty, 
refuse it to the Jews in their domkiiona. The 
Samaritans, who are extremely devoted to the 
law of Moses, marry but one wife, and make it 
a crime in the Jews, that they secretly practise 


po^amy in the £^t* 
'Polygamy is divkh 


Polygamy is divided into simultaneous and 
successive. The first is, when a man has more 
than one wife at a time. This is condemned by 
both canon and civil law. Successive polygamy 
is, when a man ^s several wives one after ano-f 
ther, each of which he marries after the decease 
of the preceding wife. This is allowed in the 
churrii, though with a good deal of regret ; the 
fathers and councils having often testified, that 
they did not approve of second marriages. 

[This is particularly the case in the Greek 
church among the priesthood. They hold that 
a priest must be the husband of one wife, to 

S ualify him for ordination; but, if that wife 
ies, they bold that marrying a second would vi- 
tiate his orders.] 

POLYGLOTT. This word literally signi- 
fies a variety of langua^ee^ and this name is 
given to hibles published in several languages, or 
at least in three, of which the texts are ranged 
in different columns. Some Polyglotts contain 
all the books of the hible, others contain but 
a part.— —The following are the principal 

Polyglotts. 


1517. The hihle of Francis Ximenes, of Cisne- 

ros, cardinal of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis; in four lan^a^es, Hebrew, Chal^ 
dee, Greek, and Latin, 

1518. The bible of Justiniani, bishop of Nebio, 

of the Order of St. Dominic, in five lan- 
guages; in Hebrews, Chaldee, Greek, 
Latin, and Arabic. Only the psalter 
was printed. 

1546. John Potken, provost of the collegiate 
church of St. George at CoXogn, caused 
file psalter to be printed in four lan- 
guages. Hebrew, Greek, Chcddeef or 
rather Ethumic, aiid Latin. 

i546« The Jews of Constantiaople cauaed to be 
prated in that city, the Fentateucb^ ip 
^ Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, md ArMcp 
with the Conunenteiies of 3olom<m 
Jtacchu 


The same Jews- oa m ad aboioim prioM 
at Constanfiof^play the PantedemAf m 
font languages; Hebrew^ ‘CkMee, vul- 
gar GreeA:,and3JpamtA. 

I56L John Draeamtie, of Carloatad in Franco* 
nia, made an ^kioti of thepsedter, the 
Proverbs of J^hmon, and the projects 
Micah and Jos/, in five languages : He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, latin, and Gsr<. 
man* The death of the mnfiior pre* 
vented the completing of thk work. 

1572. Benedktus Arias Motjttanus bad the chief 
care of the edition of the Pofy^ott bi- 
ble performed by Christopher Plantin, 
by order of Philip 11. king of Spain. 
1^18 bible is in eight vohimes, in He^ 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, with 
the Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment. It is properly but a copy of that 
of Cardinal Aimenes. 

1586. There appeared at Heidelberg, an edition 
of the books of the Old Testament, in 
Hebrew end Greek, with two Latin ver- 
sions ; one of St. Jerom, and the other 
of Santes Pagntnus, ranged in four co* 
lumns, at the bottom of which were 
notes ascribed to Vatablus. Hence it 
obtained the name of dsePofyglott bible 
of Vatablus. 

1596. David W older, a Lutheran minister at 
Hamburgh, caused to be printed by 
James Lucias, a bible in three languages ; 
Greek, Latin, and German, 

1599* Elias Hutter, a German, printed several 
Polyglotts. The first is a bilde in six 
languages, printed at Nuremberg. — 
There were only printed the Pentateuch', 
the books of Joshua, Judges, and Bwth ; 
in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and 
the German of Luther ; the sixth lan» 
guage varied according to what nation 
the copies were designed for. Some 
had the Sclavonian veraien, of the edi- 
tion of Wittemberg; others the French, 
of Geneva ; others the Italian, «Uo of 
Geneva ; others the Sason version, 
from the German of Luther. 

This author ehso gave the pemUtr and; 
the New Testament, m iHebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and German* But bis chief 
wprk is the New Testameiit in twelve 
languages, Syriao, Qraeh, Hebrew, Ita^ 
Man, Spanish, Brmch, Latin, German, 
Bohemtan, English, Donah, and PoMeh* 
This Fei^htt was printed at NiWam- 
becg, in two vdiUDea^ foMat und in 
fiauTfohiinaa, MteFto. 

VM* The 
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IW biUk of lf« if » seven h»- 
fOMes^mt ^rkHed nt Paris hj Aotho^ 
my Vitrs. It oonesiiis tkt Hebrew, Sm» 
mariten,CJ^khe, Greek, Syriac, Latin, 
mad Arabic^ He foUovred the Greek 
version prurted at Antwerp, also the 
GhMee and Latim. Complaint has 
I haea made of its iocorfectnesB. 

)657« No sooner did the Pol^glott'd k Jay ap- 
pear m England, hut ike learned of this 
nation undertook to give a new edi- 
ttoU| more correct, more extensive, and 
more perfect* They accomplished this 
design, and product a new PolygloH 
in five volumes, with Prolegomena, and 
several other treatises in the first tome, 
several new Oriental versions in the 
fourth and fifth, and a very large collec- 
tion of various readings, in the sixth 
Brian ffalton was the undertaker of 
this edition. Hence this bible has the 
name of WaltoiCe Polyglott* [This is 
esteemed the most correct of any ; and 
has made a noble addition to the mate- 
rials for studying Holy Scripture. The 
learned are daily augmenting this assist- 
anoe, by collations of ancient versions, 
with their varioua readings : which may 
be esteemed as so many Polyglotts, See 
Biblb. Art. Polygloit Editions,'^ 
POMGRANATE. The pomgranate is of 
the apple form, covered wtUi a reddish rind, and 
red within, which opens length-ways, and shews 
red grains within, full of juice like wine, with 
little kernels. God directed Moses, to put em- 
broidered pomgranates, with golden hells be- 
tween them, at the bottom of the high^priest’s 
blue robe, or ephod. Exod. xxvtii. Sd. Pom- 
granatee were very common in Palestine, and 
being very beautiful fruits. Scripture often uses 
similitudes taken from them. 

Of the pomgranate-tree, malus punica, or 
tnalo^granatum, there are two sorts, wild and 
domestic. The cultivated pomgranate tree has 
several small angular boughs, armed with 
prickles, and covered with a reddish bark. Its 
leaves are small, like those of myrrh, but not so 
sharp, of a green colour, inclining to red. Its 
blossom is large^ beautiful, of a red colour in- 
clining te purple, composed of several stalks in 
the form of a rose, in the hollow of the cup. — 
This cap is oblong, hard, purple, having a figure 
foftiething like that of a Ml. This garden 
pomgmhoie tree tomettmes bears double fiow- 
ers^Mdikmi itbas no^frok. 

The wUd-pewyu M SUigtreoii uvhrub like the 
fonuer, but move rude alud thofoy* Its blossoms 
are called halawtw by the appdiSN^ariei. They 


ureuatriuge^and serviceable in dysealeryidmro 
elicBa, ond^lientery* 

We one asaured, that in Peru have been seen 
p mm nmatee os latge ea a barrel ; that the Spa- 
niards, by way of curiosity, carry them in the 
procession of theeacroment. The Mttssuknen 
apeakiog of fiba Holy Land, say, that five men 
could hardly carry a ^pe of this country, and 
that five persons might hide thmselves in one 
shell of their porngroM^ee. This is hyperboli- 
oal enough ! 

POMFEY. Grtetus Ponmerits, sumamed 
the Great, one of the most celebrated generals 
of the Roman commonwealth. His name is not 
found in Scripture, but Josephus speaks of him 
often : nor can we be dispensed with from men- 
tioning his behaviour toward the Jews. Having 
finished the war against Tigranes, A. M. 9938,. 
Joseph, de Bello, lib. i. cap. 5. Antiq. lib, xiv. 
cap. 4. Pompey the next year, ante A. I>. 6b,, 
sent Scaurus into Judea, who arriving at Damas- 
cus, and being informed of the troubles in Judea, 
occasioned^by the two brothers Hyreanus and 
Aristobillus ; he came thither in much haste,, 
thinking to make great advantage of their divi- 
sions. No sooner had he entered this province,, 
but he received ambassadors from each of them, 
desiring his friendship and protection. But 
Aristobulus having presented him with three 
hundred talents, he declared for him, and sent 
word to Hyreanus and Aretas, who kept Aristo- 
bulus besieged in Jerusalem, that if they did not 
desist from this undertaking, he should use them> 
as enemies to the Romans. Aristobulus was^ 
thus delivered from his danger. 

Some time afterwards Pompey himself came 
to Damascus; Hyreanus and Antipater waited 
on him, and complained of the proceedings of 
Scaurus, who had suffered himself to be corrupt- 
ed by Aristobulus's money ; and they mtreated 
Pompey to fix Hyreanus on the throne of Judea, 
which belonged to him by birth. The beginning 
of the next year, Pompey having again heard the 
mutual complaints of Hyreanus and Aristobu- 
luf, and also the Jews, who complained against 
them both, he sent them back in peace, saying, 
he would soon come into Judea, and decide 
their controversy. But Aristohulcis withdraw- 
ing, instead of staying for Pompet^i deter-*- 
mination, fortified himself, and put htmielf into 
a {fosture of opposing him, if he vhould pretend 
te dethrone him. 

After Pompey had finished his war against 
Mithrklate8,he marched into Judea, where Hyr- 
eanus and Aristobulus Game before bkn, and 
pleaded their causes, in bis pretence. Pompey^ 
noving ordered Aristobulus to surrender bis for- 
tresses into his bonds be ebeyed, though not 

without. 
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Hiildiout dtfficUUyi Imd Mi the tame time with* 
drew to Jerotalem, to prepare for eventa. Pomr- 
hitti ho time to fortify himtelfi butfol- 
towed him dotely ; and when he came near the 
city, Arittobuhis fearing to engage in a ^ar 
agailiat the Romans, came out to meet him, fMO- 
to put the city into his bands, with a great 
turn of money, and besought him not to come 
to an open breach. Pompey forgave him, tent 
Oabiniusto receive the money, and to take pot^ 
session of the city. But Anstobulua’t soldiers 
shut the gates against him, so that he was forced 
to return without performing his comniissioa. 

This provoked Pompey, who thereupou se- 
cured Aristobulus, and Kept him in bonds; and 
then marched against Jerusalem. He first made 
proposals of peace, but these being rejected, he 
began the siege. He encamped on the north 
side of the temple, which Was the weakest part 
of the city. The Roman soldiery, accustomed 
to labour and fatigue, soon raised terraces 
whereon to place their machines, and to batter 
the walls. But the Jews defended themselves 
with so much courage, and made so many sallies 
against the besiegers, that if the sabbath-day bad 
not interrupted their opposition, the Romans 
could not have completed their approaches.— 
The Romans therefore perceiving that on this 
day they never attacked them, tl^y carried on 
iheir works on this day only. 

When their works were finished, they began 
io batter the towers and w alls of the temple with 
machines brought from Tyre. One tbiiig occa- 
sioned great adniiration in Pompey^ that during 
the w hole siege, as if they bad been in profound 
peace, the Jews did not forbear to offer, morn- 
ing and evening, their uccustomed sacrifices to 
God, not suffering any prospect of danger to 
interrupt them. The third month of the siege 
the breach being practicable, the Romans in 
great numbers poured into the temple, where 
they made a dreadful slaughter of the priests, and 
[19,000] of those who had taken refuge there. 
Coniebus Faustus, son of Sylla, first entered the 
breach. This was the first year of Olympiad 
179f a day of fasting among the Jews, in memo- 
rj of .the volume of Jeremiah, burnt by king 
Jelioiakioi, the twenty-eighth day of Casleu, the 
third month of the fivil year, (November, and 
December,) A. M. 3941, ante A. D. 63.-^ — 
JPompey entered thetemple, and saw such things 
as were not allowed to be seen, but by the high- 
priesta. |n the inner part of the tempk be found 
the golden table, the candlestick, the vessels and 
censers, with a jgrevit quantity of incense. There 
were about two thousand talents of silver in the 
treasuries of the temple. Bat fie meddled with 
liotfifiig ; end when be bad ordered to clear Ac 


teo^ple of t^ dead bodika, fblloiwu^ilie 

caused sacrifices to be o^md* ^ Afiter this be 
restored Hyrcaaus to the highrpnestbood, and 
Hovemment of bis nation ; .but, be lerbad bitn to 
wear tbe diadem, or to assume the title of king. 
Aristobulus be kept iu bonds, and carried him 
to Home w'ilh two of bis daughters, and all bis 
sons. Consult Josephus, Ub* atv* cop. 8. 

and Usher on A. M. 3941. Tbe rest of tbe 
life of Pompty has no relation to our design. — 
When this great man was conquered by Julius 
C«8ar at Phartalia, be came into where 

he was basely put to death by Ae offii^rs of tbe 
young Ptolemy, last king of JOgypt, A. M. 3956, 
ante A. D. 48. 

PONTIUS, ndvrt^, from irdvroc, marine^ 
or belonging to tbe sea. Pide Pilatf. 

PONTUS, ndvrocr the sea* in Gen.xiv. 1. 
Jerom has translated ^dVh Ehsar, by pontus : 
but Elaear may signify, God that takes away, 
or that withdraws ; from sur, that with- 
draws^ or separates hmseff, and el, God, 

lElasar, is also interpreted ** help of God,” 
or wandering of God ; otherwise, receding from 
God.j 

PONTUS* The province of Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, has the Euxhie sea north, Cappado- 
cia south, Papblagonia and Galatia east, and the 
Lesser Armenia west. It is thought St. Peter 
preached in Pontus, because he addresses bis 
first epistle to the faithful of this province, and 
of the neighbouring provinces. 

[Strabo describes Pontus in lib, xii. Ptolemy 
in lib, V, cap, 1. 

Tlus province was famous among the heathen 
poets for its poisonous herbs, therefore called 
by Virgil, Virosa Pontus, Eccl. viji. 95. Georg, 
i. 58. Medea is said to have procured her poi- 
sons from hence. Philo declares that tiie Jews 
bad sent their colonies to the utmost bounds of 
Pontus, Ad Caium, cap, 19.] 

[POOLS of Solomon, are distant two hours 
from Bethlehem, tbe road which leads to them, 
consisting entirely of rock, is almost impractica- 
ble. They are three in number, situated in the 
sloping hoUow of a mountain, one above another; 
so that the waters of the uppermost descend in- 
to the second, and those of the second descend 
into the third. They are nearly square* The 
breadth is nearly the same in all, between eighty 
and ninety paces. The first is about l6Q p^s 
long ; tbe second fiOO ; tbe third They 
are Imed yirith. atone, nnd plastered* These 
pools supplied tbe t n ew of BetbWiem end Ae 
city of Jerusalem wiA wetori< ^ garden near 
these pools 14 celM Anferdan of Solomon 1 it 
is wiUeindlQrii^tlAAal^iMa descend from 
the rocks above it.] 

POOR. 
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POOiL Thit word oftoa d«iotet itkt hum- 
ble, ufflioted, their own ejres, low in the 

ejee of God. Not io mmdk a man deititute of 
the^iood things of the eartl^ as a man sensible 
of hts epiritual misery and indigence, who a]^ 
plies for idcconr to the mercy of God. In this 
fense the greatest and richest men of the world 
are level with the poorest, in the eyes of God. 

In Eaodus, aaiii. 3. Moses forbids the judges 

to countenance a poor man in his cause or 
Levit. xtx. 15. TIjou sbalt not respect the per- 
son of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
astghty ; but in righteousness shalt thou judge 
thy neighbour.’* In a word, judge without rcsi* 
pect of persons : have only truth and justice be- 
before your eyes ; consider that you stand in the 
place of God on the earth. 

One of the characters of the Messiah was, to< 
judge the poor, Psalm Ixxii. 2, 4. and to preach 
the gospel to them, Isaiah xi. 4. Matt. xi. 5 , — 
Jesus Christ chose disciples that were poor, and 
tlie greater part of the first believers were really 
poor men, as we may see in their history. 

Solomon sayS) Prov. xxii. S.. ** The rich and 
poor meet together they are like each other in 
one thing — God created them both ; and botli 
riches and poverty are of his bestowing. He 
^ays, Prov. xxix. 13. " The poor and deceitful 
man meet together,” or the clebtor and creditor: 
u e* they belong to God, and each is in the hand 
of his providence : wherefore the rich should 
not be supercilious, nor the poor be despondent ; 
both are equal in the eyes ot God. 

Amos, yiii. 6. reproaches the Israelites with 
having sold the poor for a contemptible price ; 
as for shoes and sandals. Probably the rich 
actually thus sold their poor debtors, for things 
of no value. 

St. James, ii. 1. seems to carry the obligation, 
of not respecting persons, so far, as to allow no 
mark of distinction to persons in power, or 
in civil dignities, in the public assemblies of re- 
ligion. ** My brethren, have not the faith of our 
XiOrd Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with res- 
pect of persons. For if there come into your 
assembly, a man with a gold ring, in goodly ap- 
parel, and there come in also a poor man iu vile 
raiment ; and ye have respect to him that wear- 
eth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou 
here in a good place, and say to the poor, Stand 
thou there, or sit here under my footstool : are 
ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become 
evU-tbinkiiig judges But all this ought to 
be jondmtood rather of an inward preference, 
and of the sentiments of the heipt, than of ex- 
ternal mailts of respect. It is never allowed a 
Christian to ’prefer a rich man before a poor 
man^ only because be is rich, and to think better 


of him, to judge him more worthy of esteem and 
coneideration, imther than he who has not the 
same advantages of the goods of fortune. Fide 
Feaoments, No. OJreiV. 

The poor are often put for the meaner people ; 
for the lowest condition of life, without coosider- 
aog whether they have accommodations suitable 
to their state: die poor you have always with 
you.” 

Poverty, in the Old Testament, was consider- 
ed by the Jews as a great evil, and a punishment 
from God. Job sp^s of it as of a prison, and 
a state of bondage, chap, xxxvi. 8. And Isaiab, 
xkriii. IQ. compares it to a furnace or crucible, 
wherein metals are purified. God tried Job and 
Tobit by poverty : they looked beyond the old 
covenant; they knew the value of suffering, of 
humiliation, of indigence. They knew how to 
make a right use of them, and to convert them 
to their greatest advantage. They were already 
poor in spirit, in the disposition of their hearts, 
before God made them suffer actual poverty. 
SeePovERSTY. Comp. Humility Jdd, 

PORATHA, HniiD, fruitful ; 

from mo parah» This word is Persian or Me- 
dish. Son of Haman, Esth. ix. 8. 

PORTERS of the temple* The Levites 
discharged the office of porters of the temple 
both day and night, and had the care of the trea- 
sures and offerings. This office of porter wan 
in some sort military ; as it were, soldiers of the 
guard to the Lord. See Levite. 

PORTIUS, ndpr(oc> calf; fiom the Greek 

TPopra^. 

PORTIUS FESTUS; vide Febtus For- 
tius. 

POSSESSION Diabolical. Possession and 
obsession dififer in this, in obsession the devil acts 
outwardly, be haunts the subject of his tempta- 
tions externally, whereas iu possession, he acts 
internally. 

Examples o^ossession are frequent, especial- 
ly in the New Testament. Jesus Christ and his 
apostles cured great numbers of possessed per- 
sons. Ecclesiastical historians furnish many 
other instances. But as it has been found in 
many cases, that credulity has been imposed 
on, by fictitious obsessions and possessions ; some 
have maintained, that all were diseases. of the 
mind, the effects of distempered imagination ; 
that persons sometimes thought themsd vet real- 
ly possessed ; that others feigned themselves to 
be so, in order to carry on some design ; in a 
word, that there never were any real possessions 
Of obsessions* The most plausible arguments 
fdr this opinion are such as follow : 

The devil cemnot naturciUy^act on our bodies . — 
He is of a spiritual natuie, and by bis will only 
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cannot nocc one Un^% oc actuate our or 
inftucnee our orgaiia. If be bad nattaralJy tbia 
pomr, tbo world would be ftill of people 
scried or 6bHs$ed ; he would be always exerdag. 
bis haired against man,, and would etretch his 
tyranny U> the utmost. How many men shcmidl 
we d^y see potaeuedf agitated, tormeotedy 
cboaked, strangled, thaown frem pfedpices,^ 
drowned, burnt, if the devil had this power J If 
it he said that God moderates this power, that he 
restrains the devil, and does not allow him to 
exercise his maUce against sianera and wicked 
men ; do not we see on the contrary, diat he of- 
ten poBtesseM or olmsses very haimiess persons ? 
We know what sufferings he indicted on Job ; 
w'c see children pOBsened f and other persons, 
whose lives seem to have been exempt from any 
great crimes or disorders. 

Why do we see men and women possssssd, on- 
ly at certain times, and in certain countries f — 
There are whole nations, where the thing is not 
so much as known ? How is it that they are only 
seen in countries where the people are general- 
ly siiMrstitious, and in persons of weak under- 
siandings, and of melancholy tempers f If we 
examine those men and women, who either are 
or have been possessed, we shall find none but 
such as suffer under some of these infirmities. 

If we suppose the devil to suspend the ope- 
rations of the soul of the party possessed, and to 
usurp the office of the soul himself ; or even that 
several devils agitate and possess the same de- 
moniac, the difficulty becomes much greater.^ 
^What conception can we have of a soul, that no 
longer acts m the body which it animates, and 
which surrenders itself, as we may say, to die 
devil ? How can all these evil spirits combine 
and concur to govern the same man ? If all 
this can be done without a miracle, what proof 
can there he of miracles ? May it not be said, 
that all such things as we call miracles, are but 
operations of the devil ? And if a miracle be 
required, that a man should be posseued by the 
devil, it would make God the author of (or at 
least a co-operator with the devil, in) his obses^ 
siorts and postemons of men. 

We have so many examples of natural things, 
which appear auperoatural, that there is room to 
imagine, what are called poueMions by the devil, 
may be of this kind. Many people have fiui- 
cied themselves to be transformed into wolves, 
or oxen ; to be made of glMs> or of butter ; to 
become kings or princes : no one in such cases 
has recourse to the devH, or to a miracle, to ex- 
plain the phasnomenon. They tell us roundly^ 
that it is a disorder of the brai% m dteease of 
the mind or imaginadon, caused orsveh 

disfemperatures of the body^ No|i||^«mpleyi 


eKondiasu^orpnestolbracwre. TbeJ^applyto 
physicMs, to bo^ remedwe, to ni e t ia d s of 
testoring the hnagiiiktioa of the paticat^ by giv* 
ifl|^ it anolfaer tain. WoabI aot it be the saaoe 
wfth sueh as are pomMsed f Would they aot 
obtain a care by natoral remedaes, by purging 
iham, eooliDgthm, deceiving thmn dexterously^ 
and indttcing them to imagine that the devil has 
fbrsakea them and fled away i There have been 
remarkable experiments of tins kind ; but if we 
should relate them, the favourers of ptmeitkjm 
would acknowledge, diat these peofde were aot 
iraify pasieBsed, and admit that much delusion 
has been practised in such matters, yet would 
stiU maintain, that among the great number of 
demoniacs, it cannot be &nfed, bat tbere asaat 
have been some who were really poBBesBed ; 
while others maintain, that there never were anp 
sorb, and thiU whatever has happened to^ those 
wlio were reputed to be poBseised^ might conve- 
niently be explained by natural means, without 
recourse to the devil. This is the knot of this 
dispute. 

The defenders of poBsemm by the devil ob- 
serve, that if this were only an illusion, Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, and the whole church, 
would be in error, and must wilfully involve us 
in error, also, by speaking, acting, and praying, 
as if there were real possessions. Our Saviour 
speaks to, and commands the devils, who actu-* 
ated the possessed ; which devils answered, and 
obeyed, and gave proofs of their presence by 
tormenting those miserable creatures, whom 
they were obliged to quit. They cast ^em in- 
to violent convulsions, throw them on the 
ground, leave them for dead, take possession of 
hogs, and hurry those animals into the sea. Can 
this be merely delusion F Jesus Christ alleges 
as proof of his mission, that the devils are cast 
out ; he promises his apostles the same power 
that he himself exercised against those wicked 
spirits. Can all this be nothing but chimera ? 

It is allowed, that there are several tokens of 
possession which are equivocal and fallible, but 
there are others which are indubitable. A per- 
son may counterfeit a demoniac, and imitate the 
actions, words, motions, contortions, cries, 
bowlings, and convulsions, of one possessed.—* 
Souie efforts, that seem to be supernatural, toay 
be effects of heated imapination, of melancholy 
bleod, of trick and contnvance. But, if a peiw 
son suddenly should speak and understand lan- 
guages he never learned, talk of sublime matters 
be never studied, or discover dungs secret and 
unkuowti : shookl he lift up himself in^ tile air 
without visible assistanee, act and speak in a 
ntaiftier very distent flwm his natural tempet^and 
cundition : and aH this without aoy induoeinest 
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MihiftI OMtive : 

if ftU tl|iMcircii»i(ft«06f,ortfae gmterptHo^ 
miettr m the aunejMeiito^ cm there be 
tooib W eiupect that H it tt<»t r<^ ? 

There have b^n poMetttoat in which all ihete 
ciiemttaBoea 4ia«e concurred. There have 
tbeaefoa been real ones, but eapecially those 
whacll ibe gospel declares as such. God was 
pleased to penniti that in our Saviour’s time 
there should be many such in Israel, to furnish 
hsm with occasions of sigiializiug his power, and 
-to supply further and convinciug proofs of his 
mifsioQ and divinity. 

Though we must own, that true possessions by 
the devil are very rare, and very difficult to be 
ascertained, yet it cannot be allowed that they 
are miraculous. They do not happen without 
divine permission, but they are neiUier contrary, 
nor superior, to the laws of nature. Nobody 
-thinks he has recourse to miracle, when he says, 
a good angel inspires him with good thoughts, 
or promnts him to avoid a danger. It is suppo- 
sed in like manner, that the devil may tempt us 
to evil, may excite irregular impressions in our 
bodies, or may raise tempests [in our minds]. — 
Scripture imputes to evil angels the death of the 
hrst-bom of Egypt, and the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib’s army : it imputes to good angels the 
rain of fire, by which Sodom and Gomorrah 
were consumed. These events aie miraculous 
jnsome of their circumstances, but not in all. — 
God only suffers the demons to act ; they then 
only exercise a power that is natural to them, 
which was before suspended and restrained by 
Divme Providence. Men generally conclude 
too hastily concerning the power of a spirit, 
which they know so little of. f'irie Additions 
to the article Angel. 

POSIDONIUS, IlocrciScuvcoC) who gives to 
drink, from irdo-ec, dnnk, and 1 give* — 

Seut by Nicanor to Judas Maccabeus. 9, Macc. 
xiv. 19. 

POSTS. This name is given to messengers 
or regulated couriers, appointed to carry with 
expedition, dispatches of princes, or letters of 
correspondence. Lewis Horuinck has written 
a very accurate treatise, on the origin of posts. 
He notices four kiuds : those w ho travel on 
horse-back, by water, in a chariot or chaise, or 
on foot. We may also refer to the article posts, 
the manner of conveying ititelligence by bea- 
cons or signals, placed at several distances on 
the tops of mpuntains. So Isaiah says, v. 96. 
XI. 10, 19* that the Lord shall set up a signal 
nmong the nfttiona, to gather together the scat- 
tered tliildren of Ismel, and to bring them back 
into th^ own country, from the four corners of 
tbe eaitb.*^ He says, chap. xiii. 9. that signals 
. Vql. II- Paet XXIL Edit. ir. 


tball Mseniila tbe army of Darius the Me de- 
And cbn|N nvm. 3. All ye inhabitanU of the 
world, end dwettera on the earth, see ye, when 
he Itfieth op an ensign on the mountains, and 

when be blowelh a trumpet, hear ye.” 

These signab wete set up on the tops of very 
high trees or masts- lul ye be len as a bea- 
con [or mast] upon the lop of a mountain, and 
as an ensign on a hill.” See Isaiah xxxiii. 93.* 
xlix. £2. Ixii. 10. Jer.iv. 6. 1. £. li. 

[This will remind the reader of the modem 
Telegraphs: but these differ, inasmuch at 
they transmit words and letters, by signals.—— 
Comp, the fire-signals on the Mount of 
Olives.] 

It is thought the use of posts was derived from 
the Persians. Diodorus Siculus, lib. xix. ob- 
serves that the kings of Persia, to receive intelli- 
gence of what passed in all the provinces of their 
vast dominions, placed centinels on eminences, 
at convenient distances, where towers were 
built. Tliese centinels gave notice of public 
occurrences drom one to another, with a very 
loud and shrill voice, by which means news was 
trausmitted from any extremity of the kingdom 
to the court, with great expedition. 

But as this could not be practised except in 
the case of general news, which it was expedi- 
ent tbe whole nation should know, Cyrus, as 
Xenophon relates, CyroptRd. lib. viii. cap. 232. 
appointed couriers and stations for post-horses; 
he built on all the high roads, places for re- 
ception of the couriers, where one was to deli- 
ver his pacquet to another, and so on. This they 
did night and day ; no weather was to stop them ; 
and, ill the judgment of many, they went fatter 
than cranes could fiy. [Modern Tartars.'] 

Herodotus, lib. viii. cap. 98. owns, that no- 
thing sw'ifter was known, for a journey by land. 
Xerxes, in his famous expedition against Greece, 
appointed posts from the Egean sea to Susa, 
to send notice thither of what inigiit hap- 
pen to his army ; he placed these messengers 
from station to station, to convey his pacquets, 
at such distances fix>m each other as a horse 
might easily travel. 

We see couriers or posts plainly described, 
Esth. iii. 14. Ahasuerus sent expresses to all the 
nobles of his kingdom, by posts. And w'hen these 
orders were to be revoked, dispatches 'wnere 
sent by tbe couriers ; mUsa per veredarws gui 
per omnes provincias disciurrerent, Estb. viii. 10. 

The Orientals ascribe to Danu^, king of Pev- 
sia, contemporary with Philip, king of Macedon, 
the establishment of posts. D’Herbl. Bib/. 
Orient, p. £67* col. 1. Darius Codonumnus, 
conquer^ by Alexander tbe Great, had been a 
courier of the king, before he obtained fhe regal 
3 B power. 
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A6«ir« . PhiteiBh* Mm dr Fogiuth AUx. [lliSf 
Ml bMidcnditeilc^ be iliight^Mi poit^Miter^ 
pwt iyio lhe poit-ottee„ or ;&c« : witbout iiinr- 
iWft yUaii^beim e tnwieHliig ceiirier^or !«<»•) 
Groeke bprrovred tbe kue of pOMti fr^m 
ditiPersMUMi mii^Mr'iaiitetkfi of ihra^ oelled 
tikmn^ngari. iosut CSirist, Mattb. yi. 41. alUidea 
lo^tbMie. Ffdr Ail«ABiABE|alto Pm^GMENT#^ 
No. XXIt 

Ampog the Roinana, Augustus £rst set up 
public regular poets. They were originally 
young men, active and nimble,, who ran from 
post to post, en^ delivered pacqueta from hand 
to hand : but afterwards they were changed for 
post-chariots and horses, for greater expedition r 
Juvenes primd modkisi intervalUs, deinae vehku- 
la disposuit* Sueton. in August. Adrian regu* 
UM die posts, and discharged the people from 
their obligations of furnishing horses and car- 
riages. 

Procopius assures us, that the emperors ap- 
pointed posts on tbe great roads. 1 nere were 
not fewer than five posts a-day, and sometimes 
eight : they kept forty horses at each post, and 
ae many post-men and riders as w'ere necessary. 
Justinian dismissed (he posts at several places, 
and particularly those that went from CaUedou 
to Diacibiza, which is the ancient Lybissa, fa- 
mous for Hannibal’s tomb, in the Gulph of Ni- 
comedia. The same author tells us, that Justi- 
nian set up ass-posts in several places of the 
Levant 

The use of posts having declined with the em- 
pire, Charlemagne made many attempts, about 
A. D. 807, to restore them, but his undertaking 
was not prosecuted by his successors. Lewis X 1 . 
is thought to have fixed the common posts at 
every two leagues throughout France. Count 
Taxis first set them up in Germany, at bis own 
expence : as a recompence, the emperor Mat- 
thias, in 16 16, gave hina, in fee, the office of 
post*master general, to lumself and his succes. 
sors for ever. Lewis Honiinck, Treatise of the 
Qfigm of, Poets. 

Am early as the ninth century, there were pub- 
lic couriers set up in several places of the Otto* 
man empire : some went on foot, and others on 
horseba^, and carried dispatches with wonder- 
fill diligence. There are some also among the 
Gbinese ; but they only carry orders from tbe 
and tbe govenmrs of provinces, in public 
affairs, and those of tbe greatest oensequeuce, 
Reoaiidot, Notes on the Twele tf two Arahiane 
4aC4iMG.p* Ids* 

POTIPHAR, now, UiTMfpn, bull f Jf- 
ffom *10 par, ahuU, aodlMj^tify JjHcas 
acoippdiog to tbe Syriac and Hebrew^ a fat bull* 
AmMtfpdua namop not Hebrew. , 


BOnPilAR, m de^ 

mwUwaHmfatt §gmnp9mp»ak,iadem^ 
:Syrtac word wm f’An^. Tldtfii ma Eg 9 |^ 
ffwi word, Mid tkawfoetsH tnse etymbligy ir wot 
m tbe Hebraw. 

(The reader wUl obsenre the diffefeiiee of tbe 
spcBiog in these two names, PutitKBBeB ^ 
perhaps, propeHy,PnTi-PHBE: PcTMUpawo:] 

POTIPHAR, or PuTtPHAB, an offieer eff 
the court of Pharaoh, king of Egypt; Gen. 
xxxvn. 36* General of his troops, acceding to 
the Vulgate ; chief of his butchers or cooks, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew ; cynaon W, princeps 
ianionum, or coquorum, or victimae jugulantium. 
'Die Hebrew also calls him Saris, Eunuch^ 
but it is very probable that this word, in this 
place, means only an officer of the kin^s court. 
Potij^r was married, and had children, if Ase- 
aath, daughter of Potipherah, (Putipkro) vtho 
was given to Joseph for a wife, were liis daugh- 
ter. 

Potiffhar bought Joseph, as a slave from the 
Midisnites, who had bought him of his brethren ; 
seeing all things prosper in his hands, he gave 
him the superin tendance of his whole property. 
But some years after, Potiphai^s wife taking an 
unlawful liking to Joseph, solicited him to the 
crime of adultery ; Joseph repulsed her, and her 
love changed into hatred. She accused him to 
her husband, whoput Joseph into prison; where 
his delegate, who had charge of tbe prisoners, 
transferred this care on Joseph. 

But God had replenished Joseph wkb his 
spirit, and had given him an extraordinary talent 
of interpreting dreams : which, at length made 
him known to Pharaoh, who appointed him ru- 
ler of all Egypt, and gave him in marriage Ase- 
nath daughter of Potipher, or Potipherah, priest 
of Heliopolis, or On, according to the Hebrew. 

Opinions are divided, whether this Potiphar 
be the same as Joseph’s mastqr ? The He- 
brews, Origen, Jerom, abbot Rupert, Tostat, 
and others, think he is tbe same person : and 
the Jews, cited in Origen, say it was Asenatb, 
who informed Potiphar of tbe injustice of her 
Biother^s accusation against Joseph. The qua- 
lity of chief of the army of Pharaoh, or head if' 
the cooks or outehers, or of those that slew the 
victims, (for the Hebrew may signify either of 
these) is pot incompatible w'lth the dignity of 
priest of HeUopolis. The diffeirent ways by 
which the name Potiphar is written. Genesis 
xxxviti. xxxix. where the master, of Joseph is 
mentioned, -and in chap. xU. wherein his father- 
in-law is mentioned^ is so incoiisidenble, that it 
hardly deserves to be taken notice of. ('iDira 
Putiphar^ chtqp. Exxvii. xxxk. pWSW, P^i^ 
fhara, chap. xli« 45.) Lastly, ffibugb tfad dty 
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|M«ugrteAi)^*itiiiii» wlMftf«h«lBii»| df Bgipl 

lot ciMBtfV wlim%ii»Pt^i|»jWff^t eoH 

plojrmnl; jtH it wm boI bo diBlaat bot Hwt 


dim two 
pAoMoigbt di' 


were conniteiil. Peti- 
hit time lietween the kiiig*i 


•eevke mMl bw etcendmce at the temple of Hefi* 
opolity ia cpelity of priest ; for h appears from 
Strab^ U6* xvi» tbat aocieiitly there was a great 
number of priests in this city, who were chiefly 
employed ki studying philosophy and astronomy; 
and here are still seen extensive apartments 
where they resided. Nothing in £^pt was more 
respectable than these priests, and seYeral from 
among them were exalted to the crown. Their 
uuaUty of priest did not exclude them either 
from offices at oourt, or in the camp, nde 
Asenath. [What if this name be a title of 
rankn 

f\Ve kaow so liule of the Egyptian language, 
notwithstanding the assistance of modern learn- 
ing (as Woide*s Egyptian Orammar, &c ) that 
to hazard conjectures on the etymology of names, 
is dangerous. Nevertheless, it should appear, 
that these two appellations intend different ob- 
jects. It is probable, that Pt/f t-P her, rather 
Puti-PHRB,(LXX.) should refer to the Sun: re 
being the Egyptian name for that luminary ; to 
which the masculine article, pi, being prefixed, 
it slurs into the pronunciation pre : whereas, 
OTJYBO signifies king, and with the article, pi, 
prefixed, is pionounced pro. [whence, no doubt, 
the title written by the Hebrews, Pharaoh J] So 
says Jablonski, de Rempha, If this be correct, 
P//ft-pHRE, or Pu/t-PHER, and Pu/«-phro, 
were certainly, two persons ; and these appella- 
tions are titles of honour, derived from the of- 
fice held by them, respectively. If we might 
trust to the interpretation of the Coptic Phiout 
Pharao, the name Puti-phro should signify 
father of the king; but, Puti-phre can hardly 
signify father of the Sun ; [unless it were cus- 
tomary among the !l^y ptians to call priests jfa- 
thers, as is common in Romish countries, in the 
Greek church, and others.] but Jablonski com- 
pares it with the title Pate^Neit, an EKyptian ti- 
tle, which clearly signifies priest of the goddess 
Neit : and, perhaps, Puti^phre may import— Ae 
to whom the Sun u afath^: which agrees %ith 
the leading idea. 

We find Joseph afterwards, saying, ^^God 
has made me to 1^ (!?) Father to Pharaoh not 
natural father, certainly ; but official father ; and 
possibly Joseph had even succeeded his fatbor- 
in4sw, in an office which qualified lum with this 
title. Hbwovop tto waght be, it seems pretty 
C^ear, that aed Potipkto were fiot the 

simie pettoh: doiwefiieatly, die story of Ase* 


imiiifs WoidaetjwireflM^ medlar eat 
ai rf ^ J ws ai p h , Is nHogatfaer mifm«sflad.1^ 
[BOflSmuAfli nhMm ftagmenl^’^ pStdo, 
of an eaildihii tassel} Hot a Mtk pot, 0Bly,*tNiit 
a pieco of a po^ m pea already broken, Ismi^ 

POTl^SS. Fleqnent mentioa ts made of 
the potter^ in Seripture. Jeremiah, xviii. 3. re- 
presents ihm while at work, m sitlinff on two 
stones. cy^lhHin ^ot iapiaes. And* 

Ecclesiasticus, axEYiii. flQ, 30* says, ** So dotli 
the potter sitting at bis work, and turning the 
wheel about with his feet ; who is always care- 
fully set at his work, and maketh all his work by 
number ; he fashioneth the clay with his arm, 
and boweth down his strength before bis feet.*^ 
Homer, quoted by Strabo, Qeograph. lib, vn. 
aaith, that the potter turns his wheel wiffi bis 
hands, ^nd at this day there are great difleren- 
ces in the several manners and postures used by 
potters, when at work. 

When God would shew his dominion over 
men, and kis irresistible power over their hearts, 
be has reepu^e to the similitude of a who 
makes what he pleases of his clay; of this a 
vessel of honour, of that a vessel of dishonour ; 
now forming it anon; breaking it; now preserv- 
ing it, and then rejecting it. Vide Psal. ii. 9. 
Ecclus. xxxhi. 13. Rom. ix. 21. Jer. xviii. 
2*, 3, 8cc. 

[The similitude of the patterns power over the 
clay which he fashions, is used also in other au- 
thors. To understand this allusion fully we 
must sec a potter at work.] 

POTTERS FIELD ; the field that was 
bought w'ith the money, for which Judas sold 
our Saviour Christ, but which he brought back 
^ain to the temple. See Aceldama, and the 
Plate, Map of Jerusalem. 

This field is south of Mount Sion, about a 
stone’s cast from the pool of Siloam : it is sur- 
rounded by walls, in length seventy cubits, in 
breadth fifty ; and is covered with a vault, with 
seven openings above, to letdown the bodies 
which are to be buried there, and which report 
affirms, are consumed in the space of twenty^ 
four hours. They say, the empress Helena 
caused the vault to be built over this field ; Wid 
ffiat she loaded several ships with the estth of 
Aceldama, and ordered it to becariisd^ 'Rome^ 
wh^re it was laid near the Vatican, and sfffi'pte^ 
serves its quality of rapidly consumiif|d6hd bo- 
dies. This place is called the Hdu und 
is n binying-plaoe for strangers, isf Jerusalem. 

We cannot tell what use « jjMkfrr toiild make 
of diis field, unless to drv kis^ J>ot» in before be 
baked them ; mid the priee ka ffiirty pieces of 
silver, for wbick k was bought^' sbewidis liffia 
3 B 2 estraiation 
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catunation. Ralm Haitr.is i|uoted| toaliew, 
that Jttdas faiina^ ^lirat the firat who was buried 
here* [l^lmye ttot found this passage in this au- 
thor^ sayi Caimbt.] The Jews of Pisa, they 
8ay» have « burial-place like this at Rome, where 
tiie bodies are consumed in a very short time ; 
they think the earth was brought from Jerusalem : 
and they esteem themselves happy, as the Jews 
of neighbouring cities esteem it an honour, to be 
buried there ; and some comfort to them un- 
der their misfortune that they cannot be buried 
at Jerusalem. 

We read in the Mishna^ Tract, de Sanhedr. 
cap. vi. n. 14, \5. that they did not allow male- 
factors, or such as were executed for crimes, to 
be buried in the tombs of their fathers, except 
their desh had first been consumed in other 
places, appointed for the punishment of such of- 
fenders. Perhaps, for this reason, Joseph of 
Arimathea begged the body of Jesus from Pi- 
late, that he might immediately deposit him in a 
private sepulchre, before he could be taken«to 
this public buryiiig-place ; where he might have 
been undistinguished from common criminals. — 
[Was not the body of Jesus, as a criminal, rather 
the property of the Sanhedrim, or Jewish go- 
vernment; than of Pilate, or the Roman power? 
If so, the application of the Jewish senators, .)o- 
seph and Nicodemus, to Pilate, rather than to 
the Sanhedrim (or, had they applied to the San- 
hedrim, and been refused ?) deserves notice : for 
the prophet had said, though he was numbered 
with transgressors, yet he should make bis grave 
udth the rich ; whereas, according to the regu- 
lar course of Jewish proceedings, he should not 
have made his grave at all, but have been dis- 
solved into corruption without remorse, as with- 
out distinction : which, also, had been prophe- 
tically forbid. Psalm xvi, 10. Acts ii. 27-] 
[PO;rTER’S WHEELS, so renders our 
translation ; the original is upon the ttones** 
— Dr. Blayney says, the appellation ‘‘the 
will appear very proper, if we consider 
this machine as consisting of a pair of circular 
stones placed upon one another like mill-stones, 
of which the lower was immoveable, but the up- 
per one turned upon the foot of a spindle, or 
axis, and had motion communicated to it by the 
feet of thS potter sitting at his work, as may be 
learned from Ecclus. xxxviii. 29. Upon the 
top of this upper stoue, which was flat, the clay 
was placed, which the potter, having given the 
stone the due velocity, formed iuto shape with 
his hfuids.'’ Note on Jer. xviii. 3. Verbal des- 
oriptioD, gives but a very inade^uAte idea of the 
subject. From the repreaentetiOQ of a potter at 
wnsk among the Indian drawings of Messrs* 
DAifiBLa, It appears that the workman, sjiu on 


^e^sround, on, which also bis stone wfaceb jest ; 
so that he has neither work-bench, .por wheels 
connected by spindles, as our poitere have : the 
whole if the most simple apparatus possible.J 

POVERTY. Voluntary pwserty Jesus Christ 
hu sanctified in bis own person, and in that of 
his parents ; in that of his apostles, and of the 
most perfect of his disciples : but involuntary 
poverty, especially when extreme, is a conse- 
quence of sin, and a punishment from God, So- 
lomon besought the Lord, to give him neither 
poverty nor riches, Prov. xxx. 8. he looked on 
each extreme, as a dangerous rock to virtue : 
and therefore asked only what was convenient for 
him. 

Nothing is more earnestly recommended in 
the anaent law, as in the new, also, than alma 
and compassion to the poor. 

Moses would have the poor admitted to the 
religious feasts celebrated in the temple, Deut. 
xvi. il, 12. He ordered, that in the fields, in the 
vineyards, and upon the trees, something should 
be left for them. Lev. xix. 10. xxiii. 22. that in 
the sabbatical years, and the years of jubilee, all 
should be left for the poor, the widow, and the 
oiphan, Exod. xxiii. 11. He commanded to 
lend to the poor, and observed, that the poor 
should never be wanting in the country, but that 
the people should always have opportunity to 
bestow their alms, Deut. xv. 8, 9* That if any 
pledge were taken from the poor the lender 
shall not enter the house to take it by force ; 
Deut. xxiv. 12, 14. and that, if the poor be for- 
ced to give bis goods, or his clothes, they shall 
be restored to him at night, that he may have 
wherewith to cover himself. Jesus Christ has 
carried this point of the law, concerning alms^- 
giving, to its perfection ; he practised it himself, 
recommended it to his disciples, and has in- 
spired his servants with the tenderest charity to- 
wards the poor. He advised those who w'ould 
in earnest become his disciples, to sell all they 
had, and give to the poor, Mattb. xix. 21. Ha 
gives excellent rules for practising chari- 
ty, and avoiding vain-glory and ostentation, 
which otherwise may occasion our losing all the 
fruits of our charity. See Mattb. vi. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The Jews take great care of their poor : in 
most considerable cities they have several estab- 
lished societies, on purpose for the poor* One 
of them, for example, receives alms for such 
poor as are too modest to ask for themselves ; 
another gathers for the redemption of captives ; 
a third, for proviiling portions for poor maidens. 
Beside whkh^ I'vvo persons are appointed 
ordinary collection, every sabbath-day. ihqy 
go firom house tu Iiouse. without sef^anitinf, 
that they may be MAa |o. suspiciem^^ 

vrolating 
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tMatmg their tfutt ; yrhen they «itttnbute 
what they have gathered, they call a third per- 
aon to their astistaoee. £v<^ Saturday, the 
jHJtmamm, or judges of the synagogue, give to 
each poor person wherevrrth to maintain them- 
selves and family the following week. [The 
poor Jews in London, I understand, complain 
that their rich brethren suffer them to perish : 
perhaps, charity cannot relieve them all.] 

[Such was the state of things among the Jews, 
when the first edition of this work was printed : 
since that time, the heads of their nation have 
obtained authority from the British Legislature, 
for various improvements in their polity. Among 
others they have established a handsome hospi- 
tal at Mile End, supported chiefly by voluntary 
contributions ; and they hold annual meetings of 
a public and social nature, which mainly contri- 
bute to the furtherance of charity. Neverthe- 
less, it is much to be regretted, that the poverty 
of their people, is too conspicuous, in our streets, 
and especially in their youth ; to the great dis- 
grace of their nation ; from whatever cause aris- 
ing. Is this peculiar to the Jews of this coun- 
try ?] 

When any one is under urgent necessity, ex- 
ceeding their ordinary charities, the chanter pas- 
ses through the synagogue, and says, to all who 
promise their relief “ Blessed be such an one, 
\iho gives for such an occasion.*' Each promi- 
ses as he is disposed ; and afterwards they ga- 
ther from house to house what has been promi* 
Bed ; which is always strictly performed. If the 
synagogue of the place is not thought suflicient 
for the occasion, they issue a certificate, to other 
synagogues, w’ho receive it honourably, and who 
give contributions, both public and private. 

It is a maxim of the Talmudists, that a poor 
man ought never to be sent away empty handed, 
even though we could afford him but a grain of 
wheat, apud Selden.de Jure Nat.et Gent, 
lib. vi. cap. 6. According to them, the least 
charitable should give a tenth oart of their estate; 
others as far as a fifth part. Nor is it sufficient 
to relieve the poor in his present necessity, but 
he must be clothed suitably to bis birth and edu- 
cation ; and must have a horse and a slave 
bought for him, if he had such before he fell in- 
to poverty. Those who refuse the rates they are 
assessed at, are punished by the judges, as they 
formerly were by the Sanhedrim; who condeoin- 
ed them to the penalty of the whip, till they had 
satisfied the demand. Maimonides says, that 
somerimes entiy was made into their houses, and 
pledges were roroibly taken for such alms as 
were dtteflnotn them. 

^ the ability of perfortnmg a thmgi 

It 10 in a sovereign degree, an attribute of Deity, 


Oed i» sH powerful, h meafis lotoetiMios « 
right, privilege, or dignity, John i. ig^sometiMOs 
abioliite autnority, Match, ix. 6. soniettmes'the 
ezefition, or, act of poteer, at of the Holy Spirit, 
Epb. i. 19 . of angels, &c. or of human govern- 
ments, magistrates, See. Rom. xni. 1. a^ per- 
haps, it generally includes the idea of dignity, 
superiority. So the body is sown in weakness, 
but raised in potrer, dignity, honour. For the 
ower which a woman ought to have on her 
ead, 1 Cor. xi. 20. Vide Fraomisnts, No. 
CLXl. and Platb of Eastebn Veils.] 
[PRAISE, is one of the noblest acts of wor- 
ship, and one which seems to be a direct, simple, 
unsophisticated dictate of nsture ; insomuch 
that I have often wondered how any possessed of 
rational powers can omit this delightful duty. — 
If prayer, to which praise is the counterpart, 
can be neglected, if a sense of wants, necessities, 
transgressions, and dangers, may not be suffici- 
ently strong, to excite prayer, yet it is surely 
very ungrateful, not to notice the benefits we 
have enjoyed, or are enjoying : what we are in 
the actual possession of, ought at least so far to 
affect us, as to render us grateful to that hand 
which bestows them, that hand which might be- 
stow far different distributions to us. What 
character is so odious among men as that of the 
ungrateful ? What so common in respect to 
God ? Those who deny the being of God, may, 
to be sure, withhold thanks for mercies received, 
but that any who acknowledge the Divine attri- 
butes should be thus insensible, is most aston- 
ishing !] 

PRAYER. Prayers directed to God, are 
the ordinary conveyance of graces received from 
him. The prayers of a just man are of great 
power before God, James v. 16 , 17. The 
saints both of the Old and New Testament 
prayed ; Jesus Christ himself, our great exam- 
ple, taught us to praj/f to shew, that thereby we 
honour God, and draw on ourselves his favours 
and graces. St Paul in most of his epistles, 
entreats the faithful to pray for him; or offers to 
God his prayers for them. 

Public Peayer. Quite down from the 
first promulgation of the law, the Hebrews did 
not intermit public prayer in the tabernacle, or 
in the temple, as opportunity returned. Public 
prayer consisted in offering the evening and 
m^iog sacrifices, every day, with prayenoj the 
priests and Levites in that holy edifice. Every 
day they offered sacrifices, incense, officriiiffs, 
first-fruits ; they performed ceremonies for the 
redemption of the first-bom, or the purification 
of pollutions ; in a word, the people came thi- 
ther from all parts, to disdiarge tbeirvows, and 
to satisfy their devotions, not only on great and 

solemn 
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Hio y!i i i ! ai i<i!i f<a»butaj^» tp Oo4» 

AiuiPHlfii 

Iv. ^ iod «ionifiig> otui nt noop^ viU I 

a^ Wdcry idoud^ midht sliall heiir nny 
J>«nyi| ti. 10. bept hit knees three times »4«y» 
mhI worshipped the Lord, opening his windowsi 
end tttrnHig himself toward Jenisolem, The 
liCPyiSes appointed to guard the tem^i Hfted up 
their hands in the night-time, and enoouftiged 
one another to adore me Lord ; Psakn .cxxidtr^ 
2. The psalmist says, Psalm exit* 6B, that' he 
arose in the middle of the dight, to praise the 
Lord. Nehemiah, ik. 3. mentiona four hoiira of 
prater on a fasMaj. 

Some Rabbins tell us, that Abraham mstitut** 
ed morning prayer ; Isaac that at mid-day, and 
Jacob that at evening. Others think, that bo« 
thing was fixed relating to the hour, or the form^ 
of pruj^sr, until the captivity of Babylon* Be- 
fore that time every one prayed as lus devotion 
and his heart prompted nim. But during thd 
captivity, Esdras observing that several Jews 
mingled foreign terms with their prayera^ which 
were not suitable to the sanctity of that exercise, 
he composed eighteen benedictions, which every 
Israelite is obliged to learn, and to repeat daily* 
A little before me destruction of the temple, the 
rabbi Gamaliel added a nineteenth, against apos* 
tales and heretics ; under these names, meaning 
the Christians. Sure it is, that these eighteen 
pravers are of great antiquity ; for the misnahp 
in Marachot, cap, iv. ^ 3. speaks of them as of a 
formula long established. 

The same Esdras also fixed the time for 
prayer^ says, Maintonides, apud Vitring. de Syn* 
lib, i. part ii. cap. 12. And as they ofiered to 
God the perpetual sacrifice in the evening and 
morning, he appointed two solemn prayere for 
these two seasons. On festival days, and on the 
sabbath, there was a sacrifice about the middle of 
the day ; he ordered a prayer for this time also : 
and because the evening sacrifice was consum- 
ing in the night-time, he appointed a noctUmiU 
prayer. 

However, there are but three hours obligatoiy, 
each day for prayer, the morning, noon, aud even- 
ing. Morning prayer might £e performed any 
time ImD attn-nsing to the third hour of the 
dsty ; <nme o*cbck m the nomtog, at the eq^ 
neat) that in the middle of the day,fkotn the third 
bone to the sixth ; (nine in the morning, unlit 
soon) that in the evening, from thfee o^clock in 
the afternoon until six in the evoiing, diiftng the 
eqluiiox. The pn^cr that was ad&d ob Irsttv 
eokf was taid about nine o'clock, ind be 


uo^94|tf6d at noou* That^oo ^t 

. puUk prayers oelebimM Ip the ejM 
gc^es, were p^ormed tbnee evety fky^ ^a 
ipbditer began tbe service with a prayer oalM 
KxifysK Realise therein they asked of God to 
sanctify bis name# after this manner; O God# 
let tby name be magnified and sanctified in tbe 
worlcf, which thou hast created according to t^ 
good pleasure. Let thy kingdom have domiakm 
therein, let redemption fiounsb, aud let tbe Mes* 
ftah come seedily, that thy name may be glori- 
tied," &c. This prayer passes for tbe moat an.* 
cient the Jews have preserved ; and as it is re- 
hearsed in the Chaldee language, it gives room to 
think, that it was composed dufing the Babylo- 
nian captivity, dr very little after the return from 
that captivity. The people answer, Jmen, It 
seems to be from our Saviour borrowed 

those words in the Lord^s prayer ; hallowed 
be thy name : thy kingdom come." 

After this anthem, or benediction, they here- 
tofore repeated the decalogue, which is the foun- 
dation of the Jewish religion. But at present 
they content themselves with reading a passage 
out of the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
begins, Hear, O Israel." When this lesson is 
ended, as also the benediction that follows, the 
whole assembly arise, and pray standing, with a 
low voice, the minister as welfas the rest. After 
this private prayer, every one retires three steps 
out of respect, and the minister repeats the 
eighteen prayers, of which the first three con- 
tain tbe praises of God, the twelve following re- 
gard the necessities of the church and of private 
persons, and the last three contain a confession 
of the worshipper's unworthiness and insufiici- 
ency. It is allowed them after the third blessing 
to resume their places ; that is, to advance the 
three steps they had retired. 

When they are come to the prayer called iHb- 
dim, they must stoop a little. They sit down 
while they repeat other prayers, sometimes thw 
hang down their beads, at other times they lift 
up their voices, according to the tenor of the 
prayer dial is pronouncings After several bene- 
dkuons and several psalms, they i^eat the an- 
the in by which the office begun. Then the mi^ 
nister proB9un<^ tbe benediction to the people; 
wbb withdrew, saying, ** Lord, do thou guide 
me in thy justice, aud prepare the way before 
tee> because of my enemies*" Such are the 
nwming prayers* 

Those at uoon, and at evenings are also 
formed regukrlv every day* Tbe mmister ff tbf 
synagogue presides therein, and the prayer$,fiii0 
beoedktioD^ sind tbe lewm are differM^^ 
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fteoft til Ilie MM of4«r. TIm ImmM. ' ued 
ktlif flebrnriMM^Bomeforiiit of pfmyerkk the 
Cfitldee» The genendky of the Sew$ do not 
perfectly underMed etdier Of these hu^gtieges ; 
InitfeoeB their long hebit of fraying in these 
tongues^ end the gisest number of woras they ere 
eofueifi^ with itt both, th^ do not answer 
jimen without some understanding of what tliey 
sayi. [Translations of these and other prayer*, 
are published in English ; and probably in the 
language of other countriesi where the Jews 
haee been long resident, for the better informa- 
tiott of the common people.] 

Every Jew is obliged to repeat three hundred 
benedictions each day. To these benedictions 
they ‘must add certain extracts from those Psalms 
which are the most effsctual for raising a spirit 
of Mty* They chiefly select the latter verses 
of Psalm cxxvi. and every one sings them accord- 
ing to the custom of his country. The Ger- 
mans sing them higher, and with greater vehe- 
mence than others. The Spaniards, and those 
of the Levant, approach nearer to the Turkish 
way of singing ; and the Italians sing them com- 
posedly, and with ease. 

When they have sung these Psalms, they read 
the Shema* t. e. three sections from Dent. vl. 4. 
9* ai. 19, 21. and Numb. xv. 37, 41. They ar^ 
called SAima, because the flrst of these sections 
begins by the word Shema, which signifles, Hear, 
These are intermingled with prayer* and bles- 
sings, which often mention the unity of God^— 
These prayer* are ended by blessing God who 
redeems Israel; and when they pronounce these 
iMt words, they rise up, and begin to repeat the 
eighteen prayers and benedictions, which Esdras 
left to the great synagogue, as a rule and standard. 
When they have rehearsed these, they sit down, 
they stoop with their faces to the ground, they 
raise their heads a little, and begin their private 
prayers. They repeat Psalm cjdvi. and men go 
about their business. 

Some repeat their hundred benedictions one af- 
ter another, that they may be discharged of them, 
as of a task and labou^. But the doctors con- 
demn this custom, because each benediction 
should be placed in its proper place, and con- 
nected with its proper subject. In the evening 
they begin their prayers again, and nearly in the 
same form, at least Maimonides tells us so, and 
he is the most exact of the Jewish authors, aii4 
the one on whom Christian writers chiefly rely. 

Lso of Modena says, that the custom of the 
giMer imrt of the Jews is to repeat the hundred 
beutdiotkms with their mormng prayers in the 
For which reason they call these 
pra^s m tlie morning, ' Meah Beraeoth, t. e. 
the linadsed benediotioiii. He says, moreover. 


^ te KaMm the Jews to repeat Uet.. 

eingl^Ml ptmoe to God» not only an theiritik^- 
er^ and when they receive favours from him; 
oQ imfoMeeu occasioui, tod at every aotmu, 
whether tiiey eat, or drtnhf or smell any sweet 
savour ; lastiy, ^ eve^ jwecept of the Uw, or 
the Rabbins* An4 this they eatmid to the 
sight of whatever is new or extmotdioaiy : for 
they have diflEerent benediction fer every thing. 
The particulars may be seen in a large treatise, 
which the Rabhms have composnl* * 

In the morning when they rise, th^ say; 

Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, lung of 
the world, who restorest life to the dead, who 
eniightenest the blind, and who spreadest the 
earth over the waters and other things of a 
like kind. If they wash their hands, accordii^ 
to the precept, they say ; ** Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord our God, king of the world, who hast 
sanctified us by thy precepts, and hast com- 
mended us to wash our hands.'' When they 
apply themselves to study the law ; '' Blessed 
be Thou, i^cc. who hast given us the law.’' 
When they take food ; ** Blessed be Thou, &c. 
who bringest bread out of the earth." When 
they drink ; “ Blessed be Thou, &c. creator of 
the fruit of the vine." At eating such fruits as 
grow upon trees ; Blessed be Thou, 6&c. crea- 
tor of the fruit of the tree." For fruits of the 
earth ; ** Blessed be Thou, &€. creator of the 
fruits of the earth." For good scents ; Bles- 
sed be Thou, 8cc. ^ho hast created such a smell 
or scent." When they see a high mountain, ora 
wide extent of sea ; Blessed be Thou, 
creator of all things at the beginning." At the 
commencing of solemn festivals, or when they 
eat, or put on any thing new ; ** Blessed be 
Thou, &c. who hast given us life, and hast pre- 
served us to this day." If any one dies that be* 
longs to them; Blessed be Thou, judge of 
truth." 

On all occasions, before and after every ac- 
tion, they repeat some blessing to God, thiolmig 
it a sin of ingratitude, to enjoy, or use, any thing 
without first acknowledging by some thanksgiv- 
ing, that they hold it from God, who is Lord 
and ihspenser of all things. [Vide 1 Cor. x. 31.] 

In tlie Jewish prayers we observe, in general, 
their length, and their battology, or tedious r ep.^ 
titions, which Jesus Christ reproves,. vi. 

7* When ye pray, use not vain repetiticwa ae 
M heiuhen do; for they they shall be 

heard for their much speaking." Secondly, as 
to their posture. They generally sittings or 
stooping with their foces toward the grouiuL-*-- 
They stretch out thek feet and their hinds, and 
make a loud cry. Jesns Chrisi prayed thus m 
fba ^gerdea of Olnres. He prostraM himself 

and 
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«iid ieiit fbilli * greitt cry. Wlio io the dejt 

hiv 4e8h, When he had ofiered ap pravm and 
Buppiicatkms^ tdth strong crying and tears/’ 
Hcb, V. T. Thirdly, they thkik that praytrt 
supply the place of sacrifices, which are ceased 
by the destruction of the temple and its altars ; 
they give them the same name, and impute to 
them* the same efficacy. 

it is very likely that the prayern of the first 
Christians were formed on the model of those of 
the Jews. We have seen some traces of the 
lirst and chief Jewish benediction, in the first ar- 
ticles of the Lord*s prayer. Our Saviour prin- 
cipally intended to oppose its brevity to their 
battology. St. Paul, isphes. vi. 18. 1 Thess.v. 
17. 1 Tim.il. 8. directs, that believers should 
pray in all places, and at all times, lifting up 
puie iiands toward heaven, and blessing God 
for all things, whether in eating or drinking, or 
any other action ; and that every thing be done 
to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. In a word, 
our Saviour has recommended to us, to pray 
without ceasing, Luke xviii. 1 . xxi. S6. 

PREDESTINATION, to predestinate.^ 
This word is Latin, predestinare sometimes sig- 
nifies merely a designation, or appointment, of a 
particular thing to a particular use ; or of a cer- 
tain person to a certain office or employment. — 
But, in divinity language, predestination express- 
es the design formed b> God, from all eternity, 
of bringing by his grace, certain persons to faith 
and salvation, while he leaves others to their infi- 
delity. 

Divines agree, that predestination to salvation 
is of mere favour. But opinions are divided con- 
cerning predestination ; some regard it as mere- 
ly gratuitous ; others believe that God formed 
bis predestination on a view of future merits in 
the elect. St. Austin, and the most celebrated 
schools of the Latin church, hold predestination 
to be of mere favour. Some Greek fathers, and 
some Latin divines, adhere to predestination 
founded on fore-knowledge. St. Austin, de 
jyono Perseverantut, cap. 14. n. So. says, predes- 
tination is a fore-knowledge and preparation of 
efficacious means ; in virtue of which, the elect 
are most certainly saved : and this great Doctor 
was fully persuaded of the gratuitousness of pre- 
destinationf in its uttermost extent. 

TThe ancient Hebrews were persuaded, os well 
ms me are, that God had fore-knowledge of what 
•vary person should be, do, and become. This 
it incited in the very notion of God, his provi- 
dence, and his infinite knowledge, God says to 
Jeremiah, 1 . A. ^Before 1 formed tbee ki the 
Wly,l knew thee; and before tbo« eameet forth 
msstmf the womb, I sanctified thee, and 1 ordain- 
nd tlMe a prophetunto the nations/’ . Bat w1»d 


we endeavour to form a just idea of tfiekr iyatili 

predestination, and how they reotMidiled yi'iee 
■na free-will, the atternm is not very easy.^ 

The author of the Book of Wisdom, whom 
aeveral have thought to be Philo, makes SelooM 
thus speak : chap. viii. 19, I was a witty 

child, and had a good spirit : yea, rather, being 
good, 1 came into a body undefited.” Where 
we see the same principles as in Philo. The 
apostles, John ix. 2. proposed a question to Je- 
sus Christ, when they saw a man bom blind. 
Whether his condition was as a punishment for 
his own sins, or for those of his parents f They 
therefore bad a notion, that his soul had -a pre- 
vious existence, and had offended God, before it 
animated the present body. 

St. Chrysostom, who may be considered as the 
oracle and the mouth of the Greek church, main- 
tained, That God does not reject nor predesti- 
nate men on account of their past good or bad 
actions, but on fore-knowledge of their future 
merits or demerits : Whence is it, (says he, on 
Epist. ad Mom. ix. 325.) that Jacob is beloved, 
and Esau haled ? It is because one is good, 
and the other is bad. And whence is it, that be- 
fore their birth, God determined, that the elder 
should be in subjection to the younger ? It is 
because God has no need to stay for the event of 
things, as we must do, to judge whether a man 
shall be good of bad ; he sees that even before 
he is born. It was by the effect of his pre- 
science, that be chose Jacob and rejected Esau. 
He knew before theii birlh what they would one 
day prove. When he chose St. Matthew, there 
were several persons who appeared better than 
he : but by his infinite penetration, be knew 
how to discover the value of that jewel, that then 
lay upon a dunghill/’ 

In another place, Homil. Ixxx. in Matt. xxv. 
he says, that the kingdom of heaven was prepar- 
ed for the elect from the beginning of the world, 
and before they were born, because God fore- 
knew what they would be. And writing on those 
words of the Psalmist (cxxxix. 2.) ** Thou uu- 
derstandest my thought afar off,’' he thus rea- 
sons : Some people are absurd enough to say, 
such an one is a good man, because God has 
chosen him and loved him : and such another is 
wicked, because God hated him. But the pro- 
phet here tells us, on the contrary, that Uod 
prove# us by our works. He knows whether 
we will be virtuous or no, even before our birth: 
and by that he gives us proofs of bis prescience : 
he confirms it by our work^ for fear it should be 
imagined, that his prescience was the ennae 
of our virtue. 

The Greek fklbers that came after St. 
BOiUHO, have eapmeed themselfat much in m 

. miiie 



MM) ^ QiodefrQ Greeks li^ve fol- 

lowed tke tooiiipieiiM o^ th^ fothers before Uieu. 

£Cert|Opibr> iMe e ^$cult selyect: end 
ei^pel{jr c^rlMy we coknclw^e, that when God 
|m|K]!|ee en <md, be e)so propoiea |he menu ; 
wain boeppofote en effeet» be also impoints the 
canaet. Ifow, where is the esseftriai difference, 

we say, God foresaw the elect would be holy, 
therefore chose them; or say, God chose 
the elect, to make tliem holy ? because, since 
their holiness is pot from themselves, but from 
him, be must determine to bestow on them that 
which they have not of themselves ; the differ- 
ence therefore is in the order only, t. e. whether 
God determined to elect A. B. purposing his 
holiness, or determined to make A. B. holy, pur- 
posing his election. But observe, that God*s 
deteimination to render A. B.holy, is in fact, an 
election of him ; an election which implies sal- 
vation ; and since this principle places an elec- 
tion of the party previous to its effects, it seems 
to be much more convenient, than contingency 
in any shape. Especially, considering that all 
things are known to God, from the beginning to 
the end, so that he has no need to stay till a cer- 
tain event has taken place before he can adjust 
the following evept, but in bis divine, inffnite 
and intimate fore-knowledge of things, that 
which is to follow is equally present with 
him, as that which is to precede. And, doubt- 
less, we had better, on this, subject, not only 
thiuk and speak with the most profound reve- 
rence, feelwe our ignorance, our scanty pow- 
ers, but endeavour to persuade ourselves tho- 
roughly of the INFINITE goodness, wisdom, and 
love of God, and hind ourselves to submit hear- 
tily to these attributes, and their operations, than 
to perplex ourselves, and to render ourselves un«> 
happy about appointments whose concatenation, 
and universal influence, are infinitely beyond our 
ken. If, perhaps, we see one single link in the 
chain of the Divine government, considered as 
compounded of cause and effect, what propor- 
tion does this bear to that infinitely prolonged 
combination of things, of which the Divine 
mind on ly is capable of surveying at once both 
the extremes, and together with the extremes 
every connecting link, every acting cause, and 
ry produced effect ; from the most trivial, as 
We call it, to the most considerable, in our ^ti- 
matkin. — 1 say, in our estimation; because, tbefe 
4f no lesser and greater in the sight of God ; but, 
each being appointed by him, is of equal conse- 
jqiieim mnis appointment, and is equally valued 
by bis vpfittite wisdom^] 

]P Et^A A E. Pn^arare, or pfirare, is often 
oHabiiMking. The 
Hf brow tip kttPf bem*s the same simuficatioii.— - 

,VoL. iZ pIrt xmti. EdiiTW: 


Pmp^OMi nmtu m virtue tm: I||i 
he fixes the monntaips by bis jpower. 

$€je$ tua 9X fonc : seat, tby throne is 

lished from a)l eternity. S^r Jlumina prs^- 
ravU wbem terrm : fie has fi^ed the earth ^poh 
the rivers, or upon the waters. 

PRESENTATION. By this word W ge- 
neraliy understood the prpuniation to the J-^rd, 
by parents, of their first-born son in tbe temples 
or, that preientation which they made of their 
children, or of any other thktf, ^hich they had 
vowed to the Lord* Tlius ^niuel| fon of £1- 
kanah, and Hannah, was pmenlti to tbe Lord 
on two accounts, 1. as the first-born offiannah; 
2. as vowed by her to the Lord ; 1 Sam* h 11, 
Sto. As the first-bom, he might have been re- 
deemed, and restored to his parents, for the sum 
of five shekels : but having been vowed to the 
Loid, to be employed in hit service all his fife, 
he continued at tbe tabernacle from the age of 
three years, where he performed what sacred 
services he was capable of. 

Tbe fiqly Virgin presented our Saviour at tbe 
temple; on tbe day of her purification, because 
he was her first-born ; and she redeemed him, 
according to the law, for the sum of five shekels; 
Luke ii. 22, &c. The same obtained as to all 
the first-born sons in Israel. * 

Daughters were not presented^ or redeemed, 
although they might be first-born. 

[PRESENTS. For the nature and necessity 
ol presents in the East, vide Fragments, Nos. 
CX. CXI.1 

PRESIDENT, Pr«sef. This title is given 
generally to all who preside over others in any 
affair or business : as, the chief of a band of 
music, of ibe affairs of a country, city, or tem- 
ple. Particularly, it is given to the governors of 
Judea, after that nation was reduced to a Roman 

E rovince. Matt. xxvh. 2, 11, 14. xxviii. 14. 

luke ii. 2. xx. 2a xxi, 12. Acts xxiii. 24, &c. 
See Governor. 

PRESS, Torcular: in Hebrew ru gatjhin 
Greek Anvo^. Mention is often made in Scri]^ 
lure of a press : but this word is u^ed^ not opljr 
for the machine by which grapes are squeezed, 
but also for the vessel, or vat, whereiiito tbe wfoc 
runs from the press; that in which it is received 
and preserved ; which in Hebrew, is called 
Jekeb ; and in Greek, AdaxoCf laccoi, or A9koc» 
ieisos. Whence proceed these expressioni • 
he digged a wine^press in bis vineyard 
presses shall run e/oer.with mne ; thy presses shall 
hurst out with new to draw mt of the 

f ress; Zeeb they slew pf the winppreu i^' ^b. 
t was a kind 4f subterraneona cistern, in which 
ihe wine was received and kept, till it wns gut 
into jpre or vessels, pf^jiarih or wpnd. ^ 
S C Plnayt 
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Pliny, lib, m, cup. 81. Columella, Ub> xu. ct^. 
'I®. Cato, de we Muit. cap, 1 IS. — where they 
apeak of theae ciaterns under j^und, wherein 
the wine Waa received. Vide ITaks. 

We read in aeveral titles of the Psalms, 
as viii. 1, bp- hXX. ^Yir^ rofv \tivov, 

(Vide Ixxx, 1. Ixxxiii. 1.) — Pro torcularibus, 
** for the presses/* \pn (Jittithf Eng. Tr.] which 
is differently explained. Some think that these 
Psalms are songs of rejoicing for the vintage, 
and were chiefly sung at the feast of tabernacles, 
after the harvest and the vintage. Others think, 
that gittith, translated presses, signifies an instru- 
ment of music. ( Ita. Rab, quid. Grot, Bossuet,) 
The fathers explain this in a spiritual sense, of 
the church of Jesus Christ, the mystical vine, in 
which the press is built, according to the des- 
cription ot our* Saviour in the gospel. (Ita, 
Enseb. Athanas. Didym. Theodoret. Hcsych. 
Nicephor. Aug. Hieronym. in Psalmos,) We 
think that the Hebrew may be translated, a 
psalm addressed to the master of music, who 
presided over the band of Gittites.” In the 
temple w^ere several bands of singers, of which 
some mifl^t be of the city Gath : Gathites, 

PRETORI UM. This name is given in the 
gosp^s, to the house wherein dw'elt the Roman 
governor of Jerusalem : Matt, xxvii. 9.7- Mark 
XV. 16. John xviii. 28, 33. Here the governor 
sat in his judicial capacity, and here Jesus 
Christ was brought before him. Notwithstand- 
ing all the revolutions that have happened to Je- 
rusalem, especially during the siege by Titus ; 
and notwithstanding the ruin and desolation of 
that city, after it was taken by the Romans, the 
preftot inhabitants pretend to shew* travellers 
thd pratorium, or palace of Pilate, where after- 
wards, (they say) a church was built. Vide 
Fragments, No. CXXXVII. and the Map 
of J^BCSALEM. 

St. Paul speaks also of the pnetorium (or pa- 
lace) at Rome, wherein he gave testimony to Je- 
sus Christ. Phil. i. 13. Some think, that by this, 
be means the palace of the emperor Nero. ( Ita 
Chrysost. Theodoret. Theoph. Est. Erasm. 
Menoch. .Huber. Dissert, in hunc locum,) — 
Others, that be means the place where the Ro- 
man sat to administer justice, i, e- his tri- 

bunal. It is certain, the emperor^s palace did 
not bear the name of tribimal; but St. Paul 
being accustomed to call by this name the go- 
'ifenior*8 palace at Jerusalem, might give h 

to tbe emperor’s palace at Rome. ^Others 

bate maintained, that under theVame of tbe 
ppdtafium at Rome, St. Paul would express the 
of the pretorian soldiers, Wbiraer this 


tened to him by a chain, as die manner tra|,^ 
mong the Romans [or, the pretorian soljiefi.y^ 
siting their fellow soldier wno kept Paul, m^ht 
be addressed by Paul ; and so be converted, or 
at least be convinced of his innocence. Yeb 
tbe whole, it is most probable, that St. Paul ha- 
ving been from his youth conversant with mili- 
tary afiairs, and camps, he should be favourably 
treated as a brotlier soldier, by his guards ; and 
taken with them to visit the pretorian camp, 
which always formed a part Of the militaiy es- 
tablishment it Rome.] 

PRIEST, Pbesbyter, from the Greek, 
properly signifies an elder, or old man: The 


Hebrew is p3 Cohen, the Greek Hiereus, 

or npeejSi^epoc, PresMeros ; the ^tin, Sacer- 
dos, or Presbyter, But the Latin Presbyter, 
does not always stand for spriest, except in the 
Latin version of the New Testament. 

[It is every way natural that men advanced 
in life should form the council of that society ta 
which they belong. Hence the aldermen, (e/der- 
men) of our towns, hence the elders of the Jew- 
ish cities, hence the elders of their synagogues, 
and hence the elders of Christian communities. 
What were the duties of presbyters among the 
primitive Christians, has been disputed. It is 
nowever certain, that several of the apostles rank 
themselves as elders, i, e-presbyters,"] 

In the Old Testament, the priesthood w'as nOt 
annexed to a certain family, till after the pro- 
mulgation of the law of Moses. Before that 
time, the first-born of each family, the fathers, 
the princes, the kings were born priests, in their 
own cities, and in their own houses. Caiu and 
Abel, Noah, Abraham, and Job, Abimelech and 
Laban, Isaac and Jacob, offered, personally, 
their own sacrifices. In the solemnity of the 
covenant made by tbe Lord with his people, at 
the foot of mount Sinai, Moses performed the 
oflice of mediator, and young men were chosen 
from among Israel, to permrm the oflice of 
priests, Exod. xxiv. 5, 6, See Holy. 

But afler tbe Lord had chosen the tribe of 
Levi to serve him in his tabernacle, and the 
priesthood was annexed to the family of Aaron, 
then the right of offering sacrifice to God wm 
reserved to the priests of this family. Numb. xvi. 
40. Tbe punishment of Uzziab, king of Judah, 
2 Chr. XXVI. 19* is well known, who having pre- 
sumed to offer incense to the Lord, was sudden- 
ly smote with a leprosy ; however, it seems, 
that on certain occasions die judges and kings of 
the Hebrews offered sacrifice to the Lord, es- 
pecially before a constant place of worship waS 
fixed at Jetusalem. See 1 Sam. vii. 9'. where 


iMrxys accompanied Mm, and who was fiuh bumt-sacrifice to the L^id. See also 1 Sam, 
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ix* IS. where it it said, that this prophet wu to 
bite the offering of the people ; which should 
teem to be a funciion appropriate to a prie$t. 
LatHj, 1 Saniy xvi. 5.' he goes to Bethlehem^ 
where he oftsrs a sacrifice at the anointios of 
Dalrid. 

Saul himself offers a burnt-offering to the 
X^rdy perhaps as being king of Israel, 1 Sam. 
xiii. 9, 10. Efijah also offered a burnt offering 
on mount Carmel, 1 Kings zviii. 33, David 
himself sacrificed, at least the text expresses it 
BO, at the ceremony of bringing the aik to Jeru- 
salem, 2 Sam.yi. 13. and at the floor of Arau- 
nab, 2 Sam. xxiv. 25. Solomon went up to the 
bYazen altar at Gibeon, and there offered sacri- 
fices, 2 Chron. i. 6. 1 know that such passages 
are commonly explained, by supposing that these 
princes offered their sacrifices by the hands of 
the prietts ; but the text by no means favours 
such explication ; and it is very natural to ima- 
gine, that in the quality of kings and heads of 
the people, they had the privilege of performing 
some sacerdotal functions on certain extraordi- 
nary occasions. So we see David consulted the 
Lord, being clothed with the priestly ephod : 
and on another occasion he gave a solemn be- 
nediction to the people. His son Solomon did 
the same, 1 Sam. xxni. 9* zxx. 7< 2 Sam.vi. 14. 
18. (rtds Ephod) 1 Kings viii. 55, 56. 

The Lord having reserved to himself the first- 
born of Israel, because be had preserved them 
from the hand of the destroying angel in Egypt, 
by way of exchange and compensation, he ac- 
cepted the tribe of Levi for the service of his 
tabeinacle, Numb. iii. 41. Thus the whole 
tribe of Levi was appointed to the sacred minis- 
try, but not all in the same manner ; for of the 
three sons of Levi, Gershom, Kohath, and Me- 
rari, the heads of the three great families, the 
Lord chose the family of Kohath, and out of this 
family the house of Aaron, to exercise the func- 
tions of the priesthood • All the rest of the fa- 
mily of Kohath, even the children of Moses, and 
their descendants, remained among the mere 
Levites. Vide Levites. 

llie High-pbiest was at the head of all re- 
ligious affairs, and was the ordinary iudge of all 
difficulties that belonged thereto, and even of the 

f eneral justice and judgment of the Jewish nation; 
)eut. xvii. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. xix. 17* xxi. 5. 
xxxiii. 9| 10. ]^ek. xliv. 24. Joseph. Jniia, 
lib^ X. cap, uU, et contra Jppion, lib, ii. cap- o. 
wbpre this discipline is well explained. Selden, 
de S y nedrits veterum Hebraorum. 

Tnc High-priest only had the privilege of 
enlering the sanctuary ouce a year, on the day of 
^lema expiation, to make atouemeot for tbe 


sins of the whole people; Lcvit. xvi. 2, 3, te^ 
See Expiation. He was to be born of qoe 
of bis own tribe, whom his fatber bad marfM 
a virgin ; and was to be exempt from corporf^ 
defect: Levit. xxi. 13. In general, no priest 
who bad any corporal defect could offer saqri* 
fice, or enter tbe holy place, to present the shew- 
bre^. But he was to be maintained by the sa- 
crifices offered at ffie tabernacle. Levit. xxi. 

God bad appropriated to the person of tbe 
High-priest the oracle of his truth : so that 
when he was habited in the |iroper ornaments of 
his dignity, and with the urtm and thummimp he 
answered questions proposed to him, and God 
discovered to him secret and future things. He 
was f^orbid to mourn for the death of any of bis 
relations, even for his father or mother ; or to ea- 
ter into any place where a dead body lay, that he 
might not contract [or hazard the contraction of] 
uncleanness. He could not marry a widow, nor 
a woman wbo had been divorced, nor a harlot ; 
but a virgin only of his own race. He was to 
observe a s^^rict continence during the whole time 
of his service. Fide Joseph, lib, xvii. cap, 8. de 
Matthia Pontifice, 

The ordinary priests served immediately at the 
altar, offered tbe sacrifices, killed and skinned 
them, and poured their blood at the foot of the 
altar. They kept up a perpetual fire on the al- 
tar of burnt-sacrifices, and in the lamps of the 
golden candlestick in the sanctuary : they knead- 
ed the loaves of sbew-bread, baked them, offer- 
ed them on the golden altar in tbe sanctuary, 
and changed them every sabbath day. Every 
day, night and morning, a priest, appointed by 
casting of lots at the beginning of the week, 
brought into the sanctuary a smoking censer of 
incense, and set it on the golden table, other- 
wise called the altar of perfumes. 

The priests were not suffered to offer incense 
to the Lord with strange fire, i. e, with any fire 
but what was taken from the altar of burnt-sacri- 
fices ; Lev. X. 1,2. God chastised Nadab and 
Abibn with severity for having failed herein.- — 
The priesfs and Levites waited ^ the week, and 
by the quarter, in the temple. They began their 
week on the sabbath, and ended it on the next 
sabbath. 2 Kings xi. 5. 1, Myses had fixed the 
age i^t which they were to enter on the sacred 
miniatry, at twenty-five or thirty years, and they 
were to end it at fifty ; Numb. viii. 24. iv. 3. but 
in David's time this order was chaiwed, and they 
were appointed to tbe service of the temple at 
twenty years* of age, [rathen the Levites. See 
Fragments, No. CCXCllL] 1 Chroa. xxiii. 
24. 2 Chron. xxxi. 17* Ezra iii. 8. Those who 
dedicated themselves tp perpetual service in itiB 
. fl C 2 temphf. 



tlnuple, rectSt^y kad mi^iitnired by 

flHs dftily fifferhygiy livni. 6. 

The L^rd hftii^ven no lands of inheritance to 
the ttib(6 of Ut^t, in the Land of Promise. He 
intended that th^ should be supported by the 
the first-fruits^ the offerings made in the 
temple, and by their share of the sin-offerings 
ahd thanksgiving-offerings, sacrificed in the tem- 
ple ; of which certain parts were appropriated 
to the prieits. In the peace-offerings the pritsts 
had the shoulder and the breast, l^vit. vii. 33, 
34. In the sin-offerings they burnt on the altar 
the fat that covers the bowels, the liver, and the 
kidnies : the rest belonged to the priest, Levit. 
vii. 6, 10. The skin or fieece of every sacrifice 
also belonged to him ; and this article alone was 
no mean allowance, says Philo, depreemm Sacer^ 
datum* When an Israelite killed any animal for 
his own use, he w^as to give die priest the shoul- 
der, the stomach, and the jaws. Deut. xviii. 3. 
He had also a share of the wool when sheep 
were shorne. Deut. xviii. 4. All the first- 
born both of man and beast, belonged to the 
Lord, i. e. to h\% priests* The men were redeem- 
ed for five shekels. Numb, xviii. 15, l6. The 
tirst-bom of impure animals were redeemed or 
exchanged, but the clean animals were not re- 
deemed. They were sacrificed to the Lord j 
their blood was sprinkled about the altar, and 
the rest belonged to the pnesf. See First- 
born. The first-fruits of trees, i* e* those of 
the fourth year, belonged also to the priests* 
Numb, xviii. 13. Lev. xix. 23,^4. 

The people offered at the temple the first 
fruits of the earth ; the quantity was fixed by 
custom, to between the fortieth and sixtieth part. 
They offered also whatever any one had vov\ed 
to file Lord. See First-pruits. They gave 
also to the priests and Levites an allowance out 
6f tlieir kneaded dough. They, also, had the 
tythe of the fruits of the land, and of all animals 
which passed under the shepherd’s crook. Lev. 
xxvii. 3), 3S. When the Levites had collected 
all the tythes and all the first-fruits, they set 
apart the tythe of this for the priests* Numb, 
xviii. 9.6. Thus though the priests had no lands 
or inheritances, they lived in great plenty. [See 
Fragments, No. CXXXV.] God also pro- 
vided them houses and accommodatiotis, by ap- 
Dointing forty-eight cities for their residence. 
Numb. XXXV. 1, 2, 3. In the precincts of these 
cities they possessed a thousand cubits beyond 
the walls. Of these forty-eight cities, sik were 
appointed as cities of refuge, for thoso who bad 
coamiiUed casual and involuntary manslaughter. 
Tim priests bad thirteen of th^e citiea ; the 
others bdcmged to the Levites. Joshua xxi. 19* 

A priocii:^ employment of the priests, next 
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W xttendbg on the sacrifices and tfi4 
service, was instruction Of the pebple, infioe- 
didkig of tontroversies ; distinguhimng' the so* 
Veral sorts of leprosy, divorce-causes, the Wttitrs 
of jealousy, vows, causes relating to the la V, and 
uocleannesses, &c. : ** For the priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek tne law at 
his mouth : for he is the messenger of the Lord 
of hosts Malac. ii. 7. They publicly blessed 
the people in the name of the Lord. In tiiOe of 
war their duty was to carry the ark of the cove- 
nant, to consult the Lord, to sound the holy 
trumpets, and to encourage the army ; ** Hear, 
O Israel, you are now going to fight with your 
enemies, but fear not, for the Lord is in the midst 
of you ; he w ill fight for yon, and defend you 
from all danger.” Numb. x. 8, 9- Deut. xx. 2. 

The consecration of Aaron and of his sons 
was performed by Moses in the desart with 
great solemnity. Vide Exod. x1. 12. Levit. viii. 

In this ceremony Moses performed the office 
of consecrating priest* It is doubtful, whether 
at every new consecration of a High-friest 
all these ceremonies were repeated. It is very 
probable they contented themselves with cloth- 
ing the new High-priest in the habit of his 
predecessor, as at the death of Aoron : Numb. 
XX. 25, 26. Yet some think they gave him unc- 
tion also, which perhaps might be, till the Baby- 
lonish captivity, though there is no proof of the 
fact. We know, that afterwards, Jonathan the 
Asmonean, contented himself with putting on 
the High-priest’s habit at the feast of taber- 
nacles, in order to take possession of this digni- 
ty, Macc. X. 21. Joseph. Antiq, Uh. xiii. cap. 5 : 
and Agrippa, king of the Jew's, having offered to 
Jonathan, son of Ananus, the Hioh-priest- 
HooD, a second time, Jonathan thanked him for 
it, saying, it was enough for him to have once 
received the ornaments of this supreme dignity, 
which he would willingly resign to another more 
worthy of it. Antiq* lib* xix. cap. 6. 

As to the ordinary priests, we do not see any 
particular ceremony used at their consecration ; 
they were admitted to the exercise of their func- 
tion by filling their hands, as Scripture apeaiks ; 
}. e* by making them perform the offices of their 
order. Nor is it certain whether any thing was 
required more than ordinary sanctification, i* e. 
exemption from legal defilements and unclean- 
nesses. But when the priests had fallen WWriy 
from the Lord, or had been long without per- 
forming their office, (as under some of the later 
kings of Judah, as Ahaz, Ammon, and Manad- 
s^b,) they thou^t it necessary to Sanctify anew 
sucih absentee mesfs ; as happened under Heza. 
kiiffi, and Josiab ; when the nurtiber of ptiests 
that were sanctified not being sufficient for 

the 
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the great number of sacrifices offered, they 
were forced to employ the Levitea su Aayrag the 
sacrifices ; for the Levites were much soooer 
sMcfified than the friests. Levita quippe fact- 
liori rilu uutctQicahantur quam saurdotes, 
2 Cbr. xxix. 34. xxxv. 1 1 . The Hebrew reads 
** For the Levites were upright of heart, to sanc- 
tify themselves, rather than the priests:** t. e. 
th^ shewed more ^eal and readiness. 

Tlie Hebrew priesthood passed from the 
family of Itliamar into that of Eleasar, as the 
Lord had declared to the high-priest Eli ; 
1 Sam. ii. 30. But this was not done pre- 
sently. The family of Eli possessed the priest- 
hood long. This high-priest was succeeded by 
his third son Ahitub, or, according to otliers, 
Ahijah, to whom succeeded Ahimelech, slain by 
Saul, with the other priests at Nob. Saul then 
gave the high-priesthood to Zadoc. But Abia- 
thar, son of Ahimelech, having adhered to the 
interests of David, was continued in possession 
of the high-priesthood \v\ the kingdom of Judah. 
So that for a good part of David’s reign, the 
high-priesthood was exercised by two high- 
priests, Zadoc and Abiathar : Zadoc of the fa- 
mily of Eleazar ; Abiathar of the family of Itha- 
mar. To\^ards the end of David’s reign, Abia- 
thar having adhered to^thc paity of Adonijah 
against Solomon, he was disgraced, and Zadoc 
alone was acknowledged as high-priest. He 
then began to exercise his hi ^-priesthood at 
Jerusalem, whereas before he had only perform- 
ed the functions of it on the altar at Gibeon. 

1 Kings li. 26 , 27 - 1 Cliron. xvi. 39. 

Some have pretended, that the high-priest- 
hood was exercised, even after the law, by others 
beside the family of Aaron. For this are pro- 
duced the examples of Moses, Joshua, Samuel,* 

and Saul, who sacrificed on some occasions. 

Granting these facts, yet nobody denies, first, 
that a prophet may extraordinarily, and by a 
particular revelation, offer sacrifice. Secondly, 
this liberty was of much greater extent before the 
building of the temple, than after the public 
worship of God wsa fixed at Jerusalem. Third- 
ly,, it is not certain but Joshua, Samuel, and 
Saul might offer their sacrifices by the bands of 
priests ; for often the Scripture affirms that to 
be done by a man’s self, w'bicb is only done by 
his orders. 

The Hebrew word cohen, which signifies 
priest, is sometimes put for a prince* In Exod. 
li. 16» it IS said that Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Mosei^ was priest, cohen, of' Midian, i. e. 
according to some, prince, or governor of his 
citjr. In 2 Sam. via. 18. it is siud, the sons of 
David were prieUSf^cohenim, — i. e, princes; 


and considered in the country as priests* The 
Septtiagint My, they were 
cipal courtiers ; chiefs of the court. The 
author of the first book of Chronicles, ch. xviii. * 
1 7* explains this, by sayina, they were the near- 
est at the king’s hand. They had the chief em- 
ployments at court. 

The Christian priesthood is the eubststice and 
truth, of which that of the Jews was bar a 
shadow and figure. Jesus Christ the Bvan- 
LASTING PRIEST, according to the order of 
Melchisedec, abides for ever, as St. Paul ob« . 
serves ; whereas the priests, according to the or- 
der of Aaron, were mortal, and therefore coaid 
not continue long. Hebr. vii. 23, 24, &c. The 
consecration given by Moses to Aaron and hie 
sons, was not to be repeated to their successors, 
because the priesthood was to continue in the 
same family ; whereas the Christian priesthood 
not being continued to any particular family, 
must be conferred on each priest distinctly. 

Corporal defects, which excluded from 
the legal ppesthood, and from its privileges, 
ought in proportion to be understood in on ex- 
alted and spiritual sense, in respect of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, [This is too loosely stated : 
Corporal defects exclude from the priesthood, on 
the principle that nothing unfit, nothing by pos- 
sibility verging on the ridiculous, or indecorous,, 
or contemptible, or at which by-standers might 
take offence, should be allowed in the service of 
God. The nature, therefore, of the defect should 
be well considered.] 

We have enlarged on the rights, prerogatives,, 
functions, and revenues of the priests of the old 
law, under the foregoing article. We cannot do 
the same in respect to the priests of the new law, 
because neither Christ in the gospel, nor bis 
apostles ill any of their writings, have ordained 
the ceremonies to be used in the consecra- 
tion of priests, or elders, in administration of 
the sacraments, nor all the circumstances that 
may accompany those rites. The apostles left 
some things to the wisdom and discretion of the 
church, though they taught them to the faithful 
of their own times, vivd voce. 

Among all nations the priesthood was a ttatknv 
so honourable and elevated, and at the same time 
so commodious, that it was regarded by the peo- 
ple with somewhat of jealousy. The Lord, to 
express to the Hebrews what great favours he 
would confer on them, savs, be would make them 
kings and priests ; Exod. jdx* 6. And St. Peter 
repents this promise to Ckristians, or rather be 
tells them, that they are ki truth what Moses 
promised to Israel ; 1 Pot» ii. See also Rev. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE HIOH-PRIESTS OF THE HEBREWS. 


• 

StfcctMiov from tbo Holt Scbiptures. 

t. Suocxtsiov from 

1 Chron. oi. 3« 4, 5 , 
6 , t , fro. 

5. SncrtgfioN from 
Joseph. Ant. lih. v. 
o«p. 15. 1. x. 0 . 11 . 

1. Aaron, brother of Moses, created 
High-Prien A. M. 2514, died 2552, 
ante A. D. 1452. 

1. Aaron. 

1 

1. Aaron, 

2. Eleazak, a. M. 2552, died about 
257I,fl«<« A. D. 1433. 

2. Eleazar. 

2. Eleazar. 

3. Phinehas, about A. M. 2571, died 
about 2590 , ante A. D. 1414. 

3. Phinehas. 

3. Phinehas. 

4 . Abiezee, or Abishua.I 

i. 5 

4. Abishua. 

4. Abiezer. 

5. Bukki. 

5. Bukki. 

6. Uzzi. 

6. Uzzi. 

7 . Eli, of the race of Ithamar, created 
in A. M. 2848, died in 2888, ante 
A. D. 1116. 

7. Zerahiah. ! 

7 . Eli. 

8. Ahitub I. 

8. Meraioth. 

8. Ahitub. 

9 . Ahiah. He lived in A. M. 2911, 
or 2912 . 

9. Amariah. 

9 . Abimelech. 

10. Abimelech, or Abiathar, slain 
by Saul in A. M. 2944, ante A. D. 
1060. 

10. Ahitub I. ] 

10. Abiathar. 

11. Abiathar, Abimelech, or Abi- 
iiELECH, under David, from A. M. 
2944 , to 2989, ante A. D. 1015. 

11. Zadok 1. 

11. Zadok. 

12. Zadoc I. under Saul, David, and 
Solomon, from A. M. 2944, till about 
SOOO, ante A. D. 1004. 

12. Ahimaaz. 

12. Ahimaa. 

IS. Ahimaaz, under Rehoboam, about 
A. M. 3030, ante A. D. 974. 

IS. Azariah. 

IS. Azariah. 

14. Azariah, under JeAosAfljpAflt; pro- 
bably the Amariah, of 2 Chron. xix. 
11. About A. M. SO 92 , ante A. D. 
912 . 

14. JoHANAN. 

1 Chron. vi. 9, 
10. 

14. JORAM. 

15. JoHANAN, perhaps Jehoiada, in 
the reign of Joash, 2 Chron. xxiv. 15. 
in A. M. 3126. Died aged 130. 

16 . Azariah, perhaps the Zechariah, 
son of Jehoiada, killed A. M. 31 64, 
ante A. D. 840. 

15. Azariah. 

15. Issus. 

16. Amariah. 

16 . AxioRa. 

17 . Amariah, perhaps Azariah, un- 
der Uzziah, m A. M. 3221, ante 
A. D. 783. 

17. Ahitub II. 

17 . Phideas. 

18. Ahitub 11. ) under albMaiit, king of 

18. Zadok II. 

iS. SuDEAS. 

]9« Zadok 11. > Judah. 

19 . Shallum. 

19* JULUS. 

20. Uriah, under Ahaz; he lived inj 
A. M. 3265, ante A. D. 730. 

20. Hilkiah. 

20. JoTHAM. 

21. Shallum, father of Azariah, and 
grandfather of Hilkiah. 

€1. Azariah. 

21. Uriah. 

22. Abariah, in the time of Hezekiah, 
9 Chron. xxzi. 10. about A. M. 3278, 
anU A. D. 796. 

22a Seraiar. 

22. Nbriar. 


4. SvccxfiioN from fte 
JewiA Cbromek, Seder 
Olem. 


1. ^ARON. 


2. Elbazar. 

3. Phinehas. 

4. Eli. 

5. Ahitub. 

6. Abiathar. 

7. Zadok. 


8. Ahinah, under 

Rehoboam, 

g. Azariah, under 

Jbiah, 

10. Jehoachash, un* 

I der Jehoshaphat* 

11. Jehoiarib, under 

Jehoram, 

12. Jehoshaphat, un- 
der Ahaziah. 

13. Jehoiadah, under 

Joo$h* 

14. Phadaiah, under 

I Joash, 


15. Zedskiah^ under 
Amaziah* 

16. Jo EL^ under C/zztaA. 


17. JoTHAN, under 
Joatham. 

18. Uri AH, - under 

19. Neriah, under 
Hexekiah, 

90 * H 08 AIAH, under 

Manasxh, 

21. Shallum, under 
Amon* 

22 Hilbiar, under 
Joiiah* 

93 . Hilbiar, 
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SvocxsuoM Aval Ui« Holt Scsittvesi. 

t. SoocBMtoit fron 

1 ChroB. Ti. 3. 4, 5, 
6, 7t No. 

3 . SVOOBMIOM flro« 
JoMpli. A»U Ub. T. 
0. 15. 1. X* 0. 11. 

4. Svoouiioii tai 

Jewiili Cbroaiole, Ssdv 
OlUB. 

23. Hilkiah, under Heukiak^ 

23. Jehozadak. 

23. Odbas. 

23. Azariah, under Je- 
kasakim and Zedekiah. 

24. Eliakim, or JoAKrM, under Mia- 

24. Joshua. 

24. Saldvm. 

24. Jehozadak, after 

nasseh, and at the time of the siege of 
BethuUa, A. M. 3348. He lived un- 
der TbstoA to 3380, and longer. Called 
Hilkiah. See Baruch i. 7. 



the taking of Jerusa-^ 
lem. 

25 . Azariah, perh^s Neriah, father 
of Seraiah and of Baruch. 


25. Hilkiah. 

25. Jesus, son of JeAo- 
zadak, after the capti- 
vity. 

26 . Seraiah, the last high-priest before 
the captivity of Babylon, put to death 
A. M. 3414, ante A. D. 590. 

27. Jehozaoak, during the captivi^, 
from A. M. 3414 to 3469, ante A. D. 
535. 


26. Seraiah. 

27 . Jehozadak. 

28. Joshua, or Jesus, the son of 
Jehozadak: returned from Babylon, 
A. M. 3468, ante A. D. 536. 


28. Jesus, or 
Joshua. 

4 



CONTINUATION, COLLECTED FROM EZRA, NEHEMIAH, AND JOSEPHUS. 


^9* Joachim, under the reign of Xerxes. Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 5. 

SO. Eliasib, JoABiB, or Chasib, under 
Nehemiah, in A. M. 3550, ante A. D. 454. 

31. JoiADA, or JuDA ; NeAem. xii. 10. 

32. Jonathan, or John. 

33. Jebdoa, or Jaddus, who received 

der the Great at Jerusalem^ in A. M. 3673; 
died in 3682, ante A. D. 322. 

34. Onias 1. made high-priest in A. M. 3681, 
governed 2 1 years ; died in 3702, ante A. D. 
302. 

35. Simon 1. called the Just, in A. M. 3702, 
or 3703 ; died in 37 1 L A. D. 293. 

36. Eleazah, in A. M. 3712. Under this 
pontiff they tell us, the translation of the 
LXX. was made, about A. M. 37S7 ; died in 
3744, afUe A. D. 260. 

37* Manassbh, in A. M. 3745 ; died in 3771, 
ante A. D. 260. 

38. Onias II. in A. M. 3771; died in 3785i, 
ante A. D. 219* 

39* Simon IL in A. M. 3785 ; died in 3805, 
ante A. D. 190* 

40. Onias IlL in A. M.. 3805; deposed in 
3829, died in 3834, ante A. D. 170. 

41. Jnsu^, or Jason, in A. M. 3830 ; deposed 
in 383L onte A. D. 173. 

42. Onias IV. otherwise Menklaus, in 
A. M. 3832 ; died in 3842, ante A. D. l62. 

43* vicegerent to Menelaus^ kill- 
ed in A. M. 3834; ante A. D, 170. • " 


44. Alcimus, or Jacimvs, or Joachim, 
A. M. 3842, died in 3844, ante A. D. 160. 

45. Onias V. Not ui Jerusalem; but be re- 
tired into Egypt, where he built the temple 
Onion, in ATM. 3854, ante A. D. 150. 

46. Judas Maccabeus, restored the altar and 
the sacrihces, in A. M. 3840; died in 3843, 
ante A. D. l6l. 

47* Jonathan the Asmonean, brother to Judas 
Maccabeus, created high-priest in A. M. 3843 ; 
died in 3860, ante A. D. 144. 

48. Simon Maccabeus, made in A. M. 3860; 
died in S869» ante A. D. 135. 

49. John Hibcanus, made in A. M. 3869; 
died in 3898, ante A. D. 106. 

50. Aristobulus, king and pontiff of the 
Jews ; died in A. M. 3899> O'fde A. D. 105. 

51. Alexander Janneus, king and pontiff 
27 years, from A. M. 3899, to 3926, ante 
A. D. 78. 

52. Hibcanus, high-priest 32 years in all, from 
A. M. 3926, to 3958, ante A. D. 46. 

53. Aristobulus, brother to iftreanus,, usurp- 
ed the high-priesthood ; three years and three 
months, from A. M. 3935, to 3940, ante A, D; 
64. 

54. Antioonus, bis son, also usurped the 
priesthood, in prejudice to the rights of Bir- 
canus : possessed it for three years and seven 
months, from A* M. 9964 to 3967, when ha 
was taken by Sonus, ante A* P* 37* 

55. ANanbbl 
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55* AnanbsXi of Bahyhm^ mode faigh-pnest by 
Herod^ in 5968, tilt 3970, ante A. D. 34. 

56. Abistobulvi, tbe W of tbe Mmoneam: 
did not enjoy the pontificate a whole year. 
Died in A* M* 3970, ante A. D. 34. 
Anakesi, waa made high-priest a second 
time in A. M. 3971, ante At D. 33. 
y57. Jesus^ son of Phabis; deposed inA.M. 
3981, ante A. D. 23* 

58 . Simon, son of Boethus, made in A. M. 

3981 ; deposed in 3999, A. D. 4. 

59* Matthias, son of Theophilus, made in 
A. M. 3999, artte A. D. 4. 

60 JoazaB, son of Simqn, son of Boethus, 
made in A. M. 4000, the year of the birth of 
Jems Christ, four years ante A. D. 

6 1. Eleazab, brother to Joazar, made in A. M* 
4004, A. D. 1. 

62. Jesus, son oi Siah, made in A. M. 4009* 
JoAZAB made a second time in A. M. 4010, 
deprived in 4016, A. D. 13. 

63. An ANUS, son of Seth, 1 1 years from A. M. 
4016. to 4027, A. D. 24. 

64. IsHMAEL, son of PJiabi; made in A. M. 
4027, A. D. 24. 

65. Ei.eazar, son of Ananus ; made in A. M. 
4027, A. D. 24. 

66 . Simon, son of Camithus; made in A. M. 

• 4028, A. D. 25. 

67 » Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas, made in 
A. M. 4029, till 4038, A. D. 35. 

68. Jonathan, son of Ananus; made in Ai M. 
4038, till 4040, A. Dk 37. 

PRIESTHOOD, Sacerdotium. We may 

distingubh four kinds of priesthood, 1. That of 
kings, princes, heads of ' families, and the first- 
born. This may be called a natural priesthood, 
because nature and reason teach us, that the 
honour of offering sacrifices to God should be- 
long to the most mature in understanding, and 
the greatest in dignity. 

2. Tbe priesthood according to the order of 
Melchiseoec, which does not differ from 
that now mentioned, but in its dignity; because 
Melchisedec was raised up of God, to represent 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ [rather, the priest” 
hooa of Melchisedec combined in the same per- 
son the right of the kingly and of the priestly of- 
fices, with that of the first-born, to exercise the 
priesilmd : or, he was at once king, priest, and 
prophet, i, e, authoritative teacher, in every sense 
of the term.] 

,3. The priesthood of Aaron and bis family, 
wfiicb subsisted as long as the religion of the 
Jews. 

4. hmilf, the priesthood of Jbsus Christ, 
and of^ new law. See AiROif and Priest* 


69 . Thbofhilus, son of Jonathan: made id 
A. M. 4040, deposed in 4044, A. D. 41. 

70. Simon, surnamed CanthArus, son of 
Simon Boetims ; made in A. M. 4044, A. Di 

41. 

71. Matthias, son of Ananus, made in A. M. 
4045, A. D. 42. 

72. Elion Eus, made in A. M. 4047, till 4048, 
A. D. 45. 

Simon, son of Cantharus ; a second •time 
made high-priest, A* M. 4048; deposed tbe 
same year. 

73. Joseph, son of Caneus; made in A. M. 
4048, till 4050, A. D. 47. 

74 . Ananias, son of Nebedeus; made in A. M. 
4050, till 4066, A. D. 63. 

75. IsmaEl, son of Phobias; made in A. M. 
4066, A. D. 63. 

76. Joseph, surnamed Cabei ; the same year 
A. M. 4066. 

77. Ananus, son of Ananus; the same year 

4066. 

78. Jesus, son of Ananus, made in A. M. 4067. 
A. D. 64. 

79* Jesus, son of Gamaliel; the same year 

4067. 

80. Matthias, son of Theophilus; made in 
A. M. 4068, till 4073, A. D. 70. 

81. Phan NIAS, son of Samuel ; made in A. M. 
4073, A. D. 70 ; which is the year of the des- 
tiuction of the temple of Jerusalem by the 
Homans, and of tbe abolition of the Jexeish 
priesthood. 

The priesthood of Jesus Christ, is in** 
finitely superior to all other, in its duration, its 
dignity, its prerogatives, its object, and its 
power. The priesthood of Aaron was to end, 
but that of Jesus Christ is everlasting. That of 
Aaron was limited to his own family, was exer- 
cised only in the temple, and among only one 
people ; its object was bloody sacrifices and pu- 
rifications, which were only external, aud could 
not remit sins; but the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ includes the entire Christian church, 
spread over the face of the whole earth, and 
among all nations of the worlds The Epistle to 
the Hebrew's should be considered by those, who 
would comprehend the excellence of the piiest'^ 
hood of the, new law above that of the law of 
Moses. Hebrews iv. 14, ]5,$cc. also chap. v. vi. 
viji viii. ix. See 1 Peter ii. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

PRIDE, is a sin very odious to God and man, 
Rnd Scripture condemns it in a multitude of 
places. For, what is displayed ib the whole sa- 
‘cred history, but tbepfi'de, presumption, uud va^ 
nily bf men, overthrowm ? What else, but the 
kimiility, die meekness, the ackuowlc^inettt of 

httuian 
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tiumftii weakness^ exalted^ lupported, and re^ 
compentad f Qod rasiateth tb« proud, and 
give& givce to the humble. A man'i pride shall 
bring him low ; but honour shall uphold the 
humble in spirit. Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion ; and a haughty spirit before a fall. Better 
is it to be of a humble spirit with the lowly, 
than to divide the spoil with the proud** 

Pride is also put for the hardness and inso- 
lence of a sinner, in opposition to sins of infir- 
mity or ignorance : but the soul that doeth 
ought presumptuously, the same reproacheth 
the Lord ; and that soul aliall be cut off from 
among his people.*' Numb. xv. 30. And Deut. 
xvii. IS. And the man that will do presump- 
tuously, and will not hearken unto the priest, or 
unto the judge, even that man shall die.** The 
Lord treated the Egyptians with rigour, because 
they acted with pride and insolence toward the 
Hebrews. Exod. xviii. 11. Job and the 
Psalmist have distinguished Pharaoh by the 
name of tlie Proud, Job xxvi. 12. Psnlin Ixxxix* 
10. Isaiah, li. 9> uses the same expression, to 
mark the destruction of Pharaoh. And Ezekiel, 
xxxii< 12. the Chaldeans shall destroy the pride, 
the insolence, the cruelty of Egypt. See Neh. 
ix. 16, 29. 

Scripture reproaches the Moabites \Nilh their 
pride ; it points them out, under the name of 
children of haughtiness, or pride; for so we 
translate, Numb. xxiv. 17. *^And destroy all the 
children of Slieth.'* The Hebrew may signify, 
** He shall destroy all the children of pride,'* or 
haughtiness ; which is confirmed by Jcr. xlviii. 
29» which alludes to this in Numbers : “ We 
have heard the pride of Moab, (he is exceeding 
proud), his loftiness and his arrugancy, and his 

5 ride and the haughtiness of his heart.** Comp. 

lumb. xxi. 28. with Jer. xlviii. 45. lleb. Also 
Isaiah xvi. 6« 

J%B pride of Jordan, in the prophets, express- 
es the inundations of that river. Jer. xii* 5. xiii. 
9* xlix. 19 Zech. xi. S. Fide Jordan. 

The pride and the proud, superbia et superhue, 
often represent Babylon and the Babylonians. 
Isaiah xiii. 19* ** And Babylon the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees* excellen- 
cy, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrha.** Jeremiah, 1* 31, 32. speaking of 
the kiqg of Babylon, says, Behold, 1 am 
against thee, O thou roost proud, saith the Lord 
of hosts ; for the day is come, the time that i 
will visit thee. And the most proud shall stom- 
ble and fall, and none shall raise him up : and J 
will Itindle a Am in his cities, and it shall devour 
nil round about hka*** See Psalm cxia. 21, 51, 
7S» 85, Itr. 

PRINCE, Prinupe* This name is some* 
VoL. IL Part XXIIL Edit. IF. 


tiaaet taken for the chief, the principal :«-^the 
nrtnesf of the families, of the tribes, of the 
iiouses of Israel ; the princes of the Cevites, of 
the people, of the priests ; the princes of the sy- 
nagogue, or assembly ; the princes of the chil- 
dren of Reuben, of Judah, Sec. Also, for the 
king, the sovereign of a country, and his princi- 
pal officers : the princes of the army of Pharaoh ; 
Bhicol prince of the army of Abiraelech : Poti- 
phar was prince, or chief of the butchers, or of 
the guards, of the king of Egypt ; and Joseph 
was in prison with the prince of the bakers, &c 

Prince of the priests, sometimes expresses the 
High Priest actually in office, 2 Macc. iii. 4 . 
Matt. xxvi. 51. or, he who had formerly possess- 
ed this dignity. And sometimes, he who was at 
the head of the priests, waiting in the temple, 
Jer. XX. 1. and xxix. 25, 26, 27* 2 Chron. xxxv. 
8. or, an intendant of the temple, or the head of 
the sacerdotal families : whence it comes, that 
in the gospel, Matt. ii. 4. xvi. 21. xxi. 15, 23. 
(et passim, Vulgate,) mention is made of the 
princes of tHb priests, in the plural. 

Prince of the dtp ; he had in the city the 
same authority as the inteUdant of the temple had 
in the temple ; he took care of the preserva* 
tion of the peace, and good order. 2 Chron. 
xviii. 25. xxxiv. 8. 

Prince of the synagogue. In the Old Testa- 
ment, Exod. xxxiv. 31. Numb. iv. 34. xxxi. 13. 
those who presided over the assemblies of the 
people I the chiefs of the tribes and families of 
Israel. But in the New Testament, the prince 
of the synagogue, is he who presided over the 
religious assemblies held in the synagogue. — 
The Jews call him nasi of the synagogue. He 
had several associates^ also called princes or 
-chiefs of the synagogue. Luke viii. 41. Acts xiii. 
15. xviii. 17. 

Prince of this world. The devil, who boasts 
of having all the kingdoms of the earth at his 
disposal. John xii. 31. xiv. .30. xvi. 11. 

Prince of the captivity. This name the ori- 
ental Jews give to him, whom they acknow- 
ledge as their chief, and whom they obey, in the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates, under the do- 
minion of the Persians. See Basnag^ History 
of the Jews, tom. ii. lib* iv. cap. 3. Fide Cap- 
TiiriTy. 

There is among the Jews a succession of the 
princes of the captivity ; but those who have 
cloeely examined it, find many errors and ana- 
chronisms in it. Basnage's Hist, of the Jews, 
tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. 11. They pretend that the 
prinees of the ciptivkty were not estabbslied in 
Bal^lonia till the beguming of the third century, 
A. D. 220 ; that the sueoessioii exhibited by 
tkt author of tbe lesser Cbroniole, Sedtar^mr 
3 D Zutha, 
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Ziitha, is not sn^iMtted hf ^ mutfkority of wy 
McieBt author; that neifii^ Josephus, nor Jot^ 
tin Hustyr. ili hia Dialogue against Tprphon, 
knew robe of these pretended princei if 
the eefMty ^yond the Euphrates ; and that 
the trtmition of the sages, on which it is founde<^ 
is of very slender authority in matters of history. 

As to the title prince, in Scripture, ahd in J ew« 
ish authors, it often means no more than a mere 
head of a family ; or one appointed to preside 
over his equals. The heads of the synagogues 
in Germany, and in some provinces of Italy, 
take the title of duke^ or prince of the Jews . — 
This makes them nothing the greater men, nor 
gives them the greater liberty. 

Principes exercitus, Gen. xxi. 32. generals of 
an army, which might not be very numerous ; 
or even the captains of a princess guard. Abra- 
ham is called, by those of Hebron, princeps dei, 
a great prince. Gen. xxiii. 6. xl. 20. The 
pnnee of the bakers, was Pharaoh’s chief baker. 
The princes of the family of the Levites, vi'ere 
the heads ana chiefs of those families. The 
prince of the priests, is the High Priest. Nico- 
demus is called a pnwee of the Jews; John iii. 
1. Vvlg. i. e. of great consideration amon^ the 
Je ws. A prince of the Pharisees, is one distin- 
guished in that sect, &c. Vide Kings. 

PRINUS, a species of green oak, otherwise 
called holm-oak : called green oak, because it 
preserves its leaves in the winter. These leaves 
are like those of laurel, but whitish, rough with- 
out, and strongly serrated. One of the elders, 
who accused Susanna, said he had seen her with 
a young man under a holm-oak, sub prino : and 
Daniel making an allusion to the word prinus, 
answered him ; ** The angel of God waiteth 
with the sword to cut thee in two.” Susan. 39u 
Upfffat piaov. The Greek reads prisai, 
which is to saw. The commentators may be 
seen concerning this allusion in the Greek, which 
seems to prove that this part of Daniel was never 
written in Hebrew, as the allusion does not hold 
in that language. Vide Mastic, Lentisk. 

PRISCA, a Latin w'ord, ancient. Its dimi- 
nutive is 

Priscilla, npfmciXAa. 

PRISCILLA, or pRrscA ; generally called 
Priscilla ; but called Prisca, 2 Tiro. iv. IQ* R 
Christian w'oman, well known in the Acts, and 
in St. Paul’s epistles : sometimes placed before 
her husband Aquila. Vide Aquila. Their 
house was so thoroughly christianized, that St. 
Paul calls it a church. From Ephesus they went 
to Rome, where they were, when St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans, A. D^ 58. In 
Rom. xvi. 5. he salutes them first uf all, with 
great eommendatioiis. They returned btu Asb 


aomelbne afterwirdf, anil Sh Pa«l ilch 

IPwiothy, desires httn satitta, 

Ibnnt. 2 Tim. iv. IQ. A. D% Itb Ifaaa^ht 
«hey died here. The Lafin inabyroiogiaB 
ttemorate them July 8. - The Gmks celelnwta 
Aquila July 14. 

. PROCHORUS, np6xppoct prenda 
over tht choir ; from irp6, and x^poc. 

PROCHORUS, or Procobus, one of the 
•even deacons* Acts vi. 5. A. D. 33 or 34.—' 
^rhe Greeks think he was the first bishop of 
Nicomedia. Ado says he suffered martyrdom 
at Antioch, August Q. after having made himself 
very famous by bis miracles. We have a his- 
tory of St. John the Evangelist, under the name 
of Prochorus ; but it is modern. 

PROCULA, or Proscula, or Claudia 
PROCULA : this is said to be the name of Pi- 
late’s wife. Vincent of Beauvais, lib, vii. cap* 
41. Speculi Histopic, quotes the Apocryphal 
^spef of Nicodemus, as giving her the name of 
IProcula : but the copy of this gospel, printed 
by Fabricius, has not this name ; it has only 
Matrona ipsius Piiati procul prosita : vet Ma- 
lehas, in his Chronicon, Nicephorus, lib, i. cap. 
SO. the false Lucius Dexter, call her Procula. — 
Some of the fathers seem to think, that she 
feared God, and w as saved. Origen, Chrysost. 
in Matih, Hilary, Can. S3. Others conclude, 
that she embraced the faith of Christ, and was 
of the number of his saints. ( Menolog. Grtec. 
apud Cornel, a Lapide.) As to her dream on 
account of onr Saviour, some think it was sug- 
gested to her by the devil, who was in suspence 
about something, and was in fear of the subver- 
sion of his empire. (Evang. Nicod. Cyprian. 
seu alius Serm, de Passione. Athanas. tract, ad 
Maxim, lib. i. p. 163. Beda. Anselm, Hist,- 
Scholast.) Others impute it to a good spirit. 
(Ambros, lib. x. Origen, Chrysost. Hieron. in 
Matth. Leo. Magn. Serm. xi.de Passione. Maid. 
Grot. Brug. in Matth.) See Pilate. [It is 
more likely that neither devil nor angel had any 
thing to do with the dream of Pilate’s wife : the 
anxiety and agitation of her mind, in conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of her husband’s 
government sufficiently account for her suffer- 
ings, and painful dreams.] 

PROFANE. This is said of the contempt 
and abuse of holy things : a man who is defiled, 
and touches an^ sacred thing, pollutes, or pro- 
fames it. Prefane persons are not to meddle 
with, to speak or write on sacred matters. A 
profane man, or laic, is not to touch the holy 
vessels, or to be emplt^ed in divine mysteries. 
He who makes a jest or sacred things, who pm- 
fanes them by abuse, who defiles himself by im* 
pure or. shameful eotionf, is a prof me person. — 
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S fieeta of the rece of Aeron were eajomed U> 
tetiiigukh between eecreil and prrfime, between 
pure and defiled ; Lev. a. 10. and for this rea- 
aon the use of wine waa forbid them in the tem- 
ple, during their time of waiting. It was for- 
bid them to keep the fieah of the peace-offerings 
abbve two da^^s. If thej ate of it on the third 
day, they were punished as pr^antrt of holy 
things. Lev. six. 7. 

Animals that were unclean by the law, render- 
ed those who touched them, or ate of them un- 
clean, profane^ and polluted. Isaiah, Ixv. 4. calls 
those profane^ who eat of the flesh of the swine, 
or who have profane broth in their pots. When 
Jerusalem is compared to the temple, the soil of 
this city is called prq/bne ; Ezek. xlviit. 15. t. e. 
appointed to common uses, and for a habitation 
of laics. In ^ Macc. xii. 23. the heathen that 
composed the army of Timotheus, are called 
profane. St. Paul marks as profane, such no- 
vel words and expressions as are needlessly in- 
troduced into religion. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 

To profane the temple, to profane the sab- 
bath, to profane the altar, are common expres- 
sions, to denote the violation of the repose of 
the sabbath ; the entering of foreigners into the 
temple; irreverences committed there ; impious 
sacrifices offered on the altar of the Lord, Sic. 

To profane the statutes, or tlie command- 
ments of God, is to transgress and violate them. 
Psalm Ixxxix. 31. 

To profane the covenant, or promises sworn 
to by an oatli, is to frustrate them, or not per- 
form them. Psalm Ixxxix. 34. 

To profane his race, to blemish the glory of 
it. Ecclesiasticus, xlvii. 22. says, that Solomon 
profaned his race, because by his sins he became 
the occasion, that God withheld his spirit of 
wisdom from his sou Rehoboaro, who by his im- 
prudence alienated tlie minds of Israel, and 
caused the revolt of the ten tribes. 

To profane a vine, or a tree, is to use them 
freely. Dent. xx. 6. ** What man is be that hath 
planted a vineyard, and hath not yeteatra of it 
Heb, hath not profaned it. In Leviticus xix. 
23, wliere Moses enacts a law concerning the 
fruit of trees newly planted, be expresses the im- 
purity of the first-fruits by the name of circum- 
cisioii. ** Ye shall count the fruit thereof as 
uncireumebod.'* For the first three years, these 
fruits were out off at impure. The fourth year 
they ofiered what was produced, in the temple. 
Lastly, in the fifth year the owner had the lil^r- 


«|i|f Iba fiwit at bb own, tvlitdi tbiw b0^ 
rnmhm pf^m ox munon. Jeranuab psoitmm 
ibfttiMiiilie, that tbey ^nld return igm ti^ 
tbeirmm oouBliyt tbal they should plant vine- 
yards on file tBMyummns of Samarb, and thoidd 
ptefam them; that b, should eat of the fruit 
thmof. Tbe Vulgate says, pUmtabunt plantan^ 
tu, €t dome tempue twiuar, non etndbntaduiif 
They should not touch thereof till the fifth year. 
Hebrew Cyy03, plantabunt plantantes 

€t profanabunt. Jer. xxxi. 5. 

PROMISES. The word promise, in the 
New Testament, is usually taken for promises 
formerly made by God to Abraham and the pa- 
triarchs, to send them the Messbh. Iti Uiis 
sense St. Paul commonly uses the word promise. 
Gal. iii. i6. Rom. iv. 13, 14, 15, et passim. In 
Acts vii. 17. the time of the promise, is the time 
of the coming of the Messiah. The children 
of the promise are, first, the Israelites descended 
from Isaac, in opposition to the lahmaelites des- 
cended fromslshmael and Hagar ; Rom. ix. 8 
Gal. iv. 28. secondly, the Jews converted to 
Christianity, in opposition to the unbelieving 
Jews. Christians enjoy the promises made to 
the patriarchs, from which the unbelieving Jens 
have fallen. The holy spirit of promise, which 
Christians have received, Eph. i. IS. is the Holy 
Ghost, which Ood has promised to those w'bo 
believe, and which is the pledge of their ever- 
lasting happiness. The first commandment 
with promise, Eph. vi. 2. is that, Honour thy 
father and thy mother to which God has sub- 
joined Wnspromise, their days shall be multiplied 
on the earth. 

The promises in general, denote eternal life, 
which is the object of a Christian’s hope. Heb. 
xi. l6. The ancient patriarchs were heirs of 
the promises by their faith and their patience. 
Heb. vi. 12. All the promises of God are ac- 
complished and fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 2 Cor. 
i. 20. 

The word promise is often put for a vow. If 
a woman makes a vow, and her husband refuse 
bb consent to it, her promise is void. Numb. 
XXX. 13. And Ecclesiasticiis, v. 5. it is much 
better not to vow at all, than to vow, and not 
keep one's promise, 

\rTomise is sometimes taken in Eng. Tr. for 
the thini promised, as well as for the terms in 
which me engagement to confer a favour is 
made^ So we read, Heb. xi. 1 3, that the pa- 
trbrclis died in faith, not having received the 
premises whereas they certainly ba4 received 
the promises, but not the things promised; and 
tbb is the more unfortunate, in this place, 
as we read immediately afterwards, that Abra- 
ham bad received the promnsf t. e. the birth of 
3 D 2 hb 
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son and hek, laaac. Promises alw^s refer 
to future good; and in this they did^ feom 
threatenings, whkh always refer to evil : they 
differ also, inasmuch as threatening! may be 
alleviated ; but promises must be fulhlled« No 
man would claim the execution of tbreateakigs ; 
but ti promise gives a right of claim to the party to 
be benefitted. The fulfilment of promises may 
be delayed, as that which assured Abraham of 
posterity : they may be executed by means not 
apparent at the time. Man should be extreme- 
ly cautious in making promises, lest he may fail 
in power to accomplish them: not so God ; who 
has all power, at all times, and cannot be taken 
unprepared.] 

PROOF, Trial, Temptation. God intended 
to prove you, to see if you would walk in his 
ways. Exod. xx. 20. After he had proved you 
and afflicted you, he had pity on you. Deut. viii. 
16. God commands Gideon to bring his troops 
to a brook, that he might prove them there. 
Judg. vii. 4. As gold and silver are tried in the 
furnace, so God proves the heart. Prov. xvii. 3. 
The verb probo, is also put for to knoiv, to ex- 
amine : Omnia probate, quod bonum est tenete, 
1 Thess. V. 21, Be renewed in spirit, that you 
may know what is the will of God, Rom. xii. 2. 
utprobetis qua sit voluntas Dei bona, 8cc. Pro- 
bare tirones; 2 Kings x\v. 30. CD>rOD He 
that exercises them, or that proxies the young 
soldiers. The Hebiew says, ** He that is the 
master of the butchers, or of the cooks, or of the 
king’s guard.” [Captain of the guard Eng. Tr.] 

PROPHET, npo^nrrjc, that foretels events; 
from the Greek irp6 and 

PROPHET. The Hebrews originally call- 
ed them seers. 1 Sam. ix. 9. niTs videns: but 
afterwards nabi, propheta, from the root 
snbba, to foretel, to divine. Scripture often 
gives to prophets the name of men of Grod, or of 
artels, ( t. e. messengers ) of the Lord. The verb 
nibba, to prophesy, in the Hebrew is of very 
great extent. Sometimes it signifies to foretel 
what is to come ; at other times, to be insmred, 
to speak from God. God says to Moses, Exod. 
vii; 1. " Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet 
he shall eiqdain thy sentiments to the people. 
St. Paul, Titus i. 12, quoting a heathen poet, 
calls him a prophet. Scripture does not witli- 
hold the name of prophet from raip^tors, al« 
though they falsely boasted of inspiration. 

As txoe prophets, when transported by the 
energy of God’s spirit, were sometimei agitated 
violently ; similar motions were called pr^phesy^ 
ing when exhibited by persons who were fiUed 
wtib a good or evil spirit. 1 Sam* xviii. 10. Saul 
betog moved by an evil spirit, prophesied in his 
house. To prophesy j is dso put for to mgf to 


" dsmcep to play on inUrumetfts. ^ Thou shall 
meet a company of propketSf <e^s Samuel to 
Saul,) coming down from the hi^ place, with e 
psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a baiw be- 
fore them, and they shall prophesy. And tbe 
wirit of the l^rd shall come upon tbee, and 
thou sbalt prophesy with them, and shadt be burn- 
ed into another man.” 1 Sam. x. 0, 6. We read, 
1 Chron. XXV. ]. that the sons of Asaph were 
appointed to prophesy upon harps. 

This term is also used by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 
4, 5. xiv. 3, 3, 4, &c. for ** explaining Scripture, 
speaking to the church in public ; probably, be*r 
cause they who exercised 'these functions were 
regarded as under direction of the Holy Ghost. 
In Ecclus. xlviii. 13. this term is used in an ex- 
traordinary sense, instead of saying, ** to work a 
miracle, to raise the dead.” Thus it is said of 
the bones of Elisha, '' after his death his body 
prophesied,'^ because they restored a dead per- 
son to life, as if they had still been actuated by 
the soul of the prophet. Ecclus. xlix. 15. It is 
said that the bones of the patriarch Joseph pro- 
phesied also after his death ; because they were 
a pledge of the promise made to the Israelites, 
that they should one day be delivered from their 
servitude in Egypt, and should possess the land 
of Canaan. 

The usual way by which God communicated 
his will to the prophets was inspirutiou, wliich 
consisted in illuminating the mind of the pro- 
phet, and exciting him to proclaim what the Lord 
had dictated. In this sense we acknowledge as 
prophets, all the authors of the canonical books of 
Scripture, both of the Old and New Testament. 
God also communicated information to the pro- 
phets by dreams and visions. Joel, ii. 28, pro- 
mises to the people of the Lord, that their young 
men should see visions, and their old men 
should hviyo prophetic dreams. St. Peter, Acts 
X. 1], 12. fell into an ecstacy at noon-day, and 
had a revelation importing the call of the Gen- 
tiles. The Lord appeared to Abraham, to Job, 
to Moses in a cloud, and discovered his will to 
them. His voice was sometimes beard articu- 
lately. Thus be spoke to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush, and on Mount Sinai, and to Samuel 
in the night. St. Austin, Pnefat. in lib. xix. 
contra Faust, acknowledges thm sorts of pro- 
phets ; those of the Jews, those of tbe Gentiles, 
and those of tbe Christians. ThoM of tbe Jews 
are known: those of tbe Gentiles are their 
poets and sages ; and those of tbe Christians 
are tbe apos^c men, of whom Jesus Christ 
has said ; wherefore behold, 1 seud unto you 
prophets^ and wise men, mid seribes. Matt.xsiii. 
54. See also Acts xiii. L Ermt Jntioekiee 
Propheta et DoctonSf &€. 
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We hmv€ m ibe Old Teetement the 
•f sixteen futfkeU; i. e. of fowtw^ivt 
mad twelve, leMer |nrqpAe£f. The four greater 
profheti ere IseiAS^ inMUiAn, £zxkisl« 
end Dam i The J ews do not properly place 

Daniel amoiig the propk^ts, because (they say) 
he lived in tM splendour of temporal dignitiesi 
and a kind of life different from other provheU* 
The twelve lesser prophets are, HosbAj joel, 
Amos, Obabsah, Micah, Jonah, Nahum, 

HaBAKKUK, ZsPHANlAH, HaOOAI, ZeCHA- 
RiAH, and Malachi. 

Chronolooigal Order of the 
Prophets. 

1. Hosea, under Uzziah, king of Judah, who 
began to reign A. M. 3194 ; and under Jo* 
tham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, 
and under Jeroboam I i. king of Israel, and 
his successors, to the destruction of Samaria, 
A. M. 3283. 

2. Amos, under Uzziah, A. M. 3219) and about 
six years before the death of Jeroboam 11. 
king of Israel, A. M. 3220. 

3. Isaiah, ac ^e death of Uzziah, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Jotham, king of Ju* 
dah, A. M. 3246 ; to the reign of Manasseh, 
A. M. 3306. , 

4. Jonah, under the kings Joash and Jero* 
boam 11. in the kingdom of Israel ; about the 
same time as Hosea, Isaiah, and Amos. 
Jeroboam II. died A. M. 3220. 

5‘ Micah, under Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah. Jotham began to reign A. M. 
3235, and Hezekiah died A. M. 3306. Micah 
was contemporary with Isaiah, but began 
later to prophesy. 

6. Nahum, under Hezekiah, and after the ex- 
pedition of Sennacherib, z. e. after A. M. 
3291. 

7. Jeremiah, in the thirteenth year of Jo- 
siah, king of Judah, A. M. 3375. Jerenaah 
continued to prophecy under Shallum, Jeho- 

^ iakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiab, to the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, A. M. 3416. 
It is thought he died two years afterwards in 
Egypt. 

8. Zephaniah at the beginning of the reign of 
Josiah, and before the twenty-eighth year of 
that pnnce, A. M. 3381; and even before 
the twng of Nineveh, A. M. 3378. 

9. Joel, under Josiah, about the same time as 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah. 

JO. 0AN1BL was taken into Chaldea, A. M. 
3398, the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of 
JudaL He prophesied at Babylon to the 
end of the captivity, A. M. 3468, and perhaps 
longer. 


11. Eeuuu* wm oaivied captive to Babylon 
with Jeconiah, kiitf of Judah, A. M. 3405. 
He began to |»ro|£eiy in A* M. 3409* He 
continued till toward the end of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who died A. M. 3442. 

12. Habajckuk in Judea, at the begmning of 
the reign of Jehoiakim, about A. M. 339^ 
and beKMre the coming of Nebuchadnezzar in 
3398. 

13. Obadiah in Judea, after the taking of Je- 
rusalem, A. M« 3414, and before the desola- 
tion of Idumea, (as we believe) in 34 10. 

14. Haooai was brought to Jerusalem, A* 
3414 ; he returned from the captivity in 3468, 
and prophesied the second year of Darius, son 
of Hystaspes, A. M. 3484. 

15. Zechariah, prophesied in Judea at the 
same time as Haggai, and seems to have con- 
tinued after him. 

16. Malachi has no date to his prophecies. — 
If he were the same as JEsdras, which is very 
probable, he may have prophesied under Ne- 
tiemiah, who returned into Judea, A. M. 3550. 
Vide the Articles of these Prophets^ 

Beside these, there are many whose names ap- 
pear in Scripture, but of whom we have no 
remaining. 

The Prophetesses are, 1. Miriam, sister of Mo- 
ses. 2. Deborah. 3. Hannah, the mo- 
ther of Samuel. 4. Abigail. 5. Huldah. 
6. Esther. 7. The midwives of Egypt, 
who preserved the first-born of the Hebrews. 

After Malachi no prophets were in Israel, as 
before ; so that in the time of the Maccabees, 
1 Macc. iv. 46. A. M. 3840, ante A. D. 164. 
when the altar of bumtHjacrifices was demo- 
lished, which had been prophaned by the Gen- 
tiles, the stones thereof were set aside, till a pro- 
phet should arise to declare what should be 
done with them. 

The prophetSp according to St. Austin, lib. 
xviii. de Ctvtf.cnp.41. were the divines, the phi- 
losophers, the instructors, and the guides of the 
Hebrews in piety and virtue. They generally 
lived retired, in some country retreat, or m a 
sort of community, where they and their disci- 
ples were employed in study, prayer, and labour. 
Their habitations were plain and simple ; these 
they themselves built, and cut down the wood. 
Yef they exercised no trade for gain, nor did 
they undertake any work that was too laborious, 
or incemsisteot with the repose their employ- 
ment required. £Jiiba quittM his plough, when 
Elijah called him to iShe prophetic office, 1 Kings 
xix. 20. Zechariah, liii. 5. speaks of one who 
is no prophet* but a husbandinan. Ajnos says^ 

vii, 14. 
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vii. 14. he it no ptophd, but a herdman^ and a 
gatherer of sycamore-fruit. 

Elijah was clothed with skint, and ^rded 
with a girdle of leather, 2 Kings i. 6. Isaiah 
wore sack-cloth, t. e. a coarse rough habit, of a 
dark brown colour, which was the ordinary clo^ 
thing of the prophets, Zechariah says, xiii. 4. 
speaking of the false prophets who imitated ex- 
ternally the true prophets of the Lord, tliat 
** they should not wear a rough garment to de- 
ceive.^' In Rev. xi. S. the two witnesses 
are clothed in sackcloth. Their poverty w'as 
conspicuous in their actions. They received 
presents of bread, fruits, and honey ; or the first 
fruits of the earth ; as being persons who pos- 
sessed nothing themselves. The woman of 
Shunem, who entertained Elisha, put into the 
prophet's chamber no furniture but what was 
plain and necessary. 2 Kings iv. 10. The same 
prophet refuses the rich presents of Naaman, 
and drives away from his presence Gehazi who 
had received them. 2 Kings v. 26. Their fru- 
gality appears throughout their history. It is 
well known what is related of the wild gourds, 
( cologuivtida ) that one of the prophets caused to 
be boiled for the refreshment of his brethren, 
2 Kings iv. 38, 40. The angel gave to Elijah 
only bread and water for a long journey. 1 Kings 
xix. 6. Obadiah, governor of Ahab’s house- 
hold, gave bread and water to the prophets w horn 
he fed in the caves. 1 Kings xviii. 7. 

The prophets were not observers of continen- 
cy ; Samuel had children, and Isaiah had 
[wives] a wife, called ihe prophetess, chwp, viii. 3. 
Hosea, i. 2, &c. received orders to marry a 
concubine. Comp. Fragments, No. XLI. 
But there were no women, or wives, in the so- 
cieties of the prophets. Neither Elijah nor Eli- 
sha, had any that we bear of ; and we see with 
what reserve the woman who entertained Elisha, 
^oke to him ; and that by the interposition of 
<jehazi, 2 Kings iv. 27* The prophets were ex- 
posed to the railleries, the tnsuhs, the persecu- 
tions, the ill treatment both of kings and people, 
whose vices and irregularities they undertook to 
reprove. St. Paul acquaints that many of 
them died violent deaths, Heb> ah 5^, &c. 

ADDITION- 


among the Greeks, whose btismete it ^stsA to ta« 
terpret and put into writing the ims wer of the 
oracle. Comp. Valck. in Htrod, p. also 
Chisbull, Mil, Ins, in jin* As* lb mis senm he 
was the same as the 0iditpoiroc> the vo/es, the 
predictor; he expounded the oracle; but he 
w'as not the oracle, himself, nor did he htmseif 
deliver it. Comp. Oracle. 

Among Walpole's Greek inscriptions, Travels 
in East, Voi. ll. No. 44, commemorates ** Qui- 
Tinius lAavianus Phileas, who bad received from 
his country, by lot, the office of Propheta and 
Critarcha, at the age of tw'enty-seven." It is 
evident, that an office conferred by lot is incon- 
sistent with, not to say contrary to. Divine inspi- 
lution^ since that, certainly, could never be sup- 
posed to follow the course of chances. It is 
thought tliat Phileas was not only Propheta, 
but by being Critarcha, was head of the (Jneirv 
critics, or interpreters of dreams. No. 45, ho- 
nours “ Malia Rufeina, water-bearer of the Py- 
thian Diana ; her father Lucius Malius Saturni- 
nus, was expounder of the oracle, npoArn-nc/* hut, 
at the time of tliis inscription, “ Metrodorus 
was Propheta, and Eirenaeus was crown-bear- 
er." 

From w^hich we learn, that the office of pro- 
phet W'as sometimes borne singly, sometimes in 
conjunction with other offices of a religious na- 
ture. No. 46, refers to ** Claudius Damas, who 
undertook the ofiice of prophet a second time,” 
— consequently, it was m the first instance tem- 
porary, borne for a while, only, and perhaps, on- 
ly for a certain occasion, or incident. No. 48, 
informs us, that Moschio, the expounder of 
the oracle, the water-bearer 

Tryphosa, and all belonging to the oracle, also 
those who inhabit the sacred precincts, and those 
of the neighbouring territory, have hbnoured” — 
from wbi^ it appears, that the prophet being 
placed first in rank, was an officer of the first 
consideration ; be takes the lead in conferring 
this honour. 

We see now in what sense St. Paul might 
with great propriety employ the term prophet, 
when speaking of a heathen poet, eipeciaJly if 
he bad held any sacerdotal office ; as some have 
thought Epknenides, whom the apostle quotes 
m a prophet of the Cretans, bad done. Tit. i. 12. 


[The term Prophet was erf such general ao- But if this be uncertain, the explanations of the 
ceptation among tlie ancients, that we find much will of the gods, the instructions given hy that 
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admitting an equally general application of it, 
in English, instniction, explanation, correc- 
tion, may be given in so many ways, and under 
ao many circumstances, that merely to enume- 
Tate them would be tedious. 

The ppopltet was an officer of the temple 


that poets assume the character without being 
called to the office of poet ; and it should seem 
>that sometimes the office of prophet was uasom- 
ed, without regular appointment ^ eo w'eread of 
^ that woman Jezabel who caiieth herself a pro- 
phetess," Rev, iu 20. and the charge against her 

is, 
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is, that aha false doctrsoes ; she ^ave in* 

structtons^ and interpetatioiis of the Dhine ora- 
cles and precepts^ which interpretations were 
wholly illusory and (else. She . did not profess 
inspiration, but explanation. 

A prophecy tlKn, is on imtmction, — some- 
times relatiiig to time past, sometimes to time 
present, and sometimes to time future. When 
we read of king Lemuel, Prov. xxx. 1. the pro^ 
phecy that his mother taught him,” we can only 
take it in the sense of irutrpetion. And when 
we read of a prophecy being fulfilled, it often 
imports no more than that an instruction gpven 
on a former occasion may with propriety be ap- 
plied to a later incident. Sometimes, even, it 
seems to import no more than genera/ eJ^ecta^ 
tion. So the apostle excites his son Timothy 
to justify the pr^hecies — anticipations, general 
expectations, which went before on him.” 1 Tim. 
i. 18. Comp. Acts xvi. 2. May we say the 
same of Matt. ii. 15, 17, 23 ? — et al.f 

If this idea of giving instruction in religious 
matters, sometimes distinct from Divine inspi- 
ration, though at other times combined with it, 
be taken for the import of the word prophet, 
we are prepared to admit the extensive applica- 
tion of it m S. S. especially in the New Testa- 
ment. When we read Matt. vii. 12. Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name,” — it 
seems extremely harsh to suppose that those 
who had been in any sense, or in any degree, 
under Divine inspiration, should receive the 
condemnatory answer, ** I never knew you 
w hereas, it may too truly be said of many who 
have given instruction in the name of Christ, that 
he never knew them. When the Jews of Jeru- 
salem are described, Acts iii. 25. as children 
of the prophets,^* the phrase may imply having 
been in the way for receiving correct tnstruct/on; 
as the nation of the Jews certainly was, ** to 
whom were committed the oracles of truth.” 

We must take this idea with us into the regular 
offices of the Christian church. '‘There were in 
the church at Antioch, certain prophets and 
teachers,” i. c. official instructors, Acts xiii. 1. 
"Judas and Silas being prophets, (official instruc- 
tors,) exhorted the brethren,” xv. 32. " Every 

man praying or prophesying having his head 
covered” — i. e. instructing in public, I Cor. x3. 
4. And it is worthy' of note, that this office of 
public instructor, or prophet, is usually placed 
immediately after that of apostle and greater 
dignity cannot be. God hath set in the church, 
first apoatiea, secondarily propAe/s,”—-l Cor. xii. 
28. "Ye are built on the foundation of the 
apostles and pn^pkeis,** #. e. the N. T. prophets, 
Eph. ii. 20.' " Rejoice over her, ye holy apos- 
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ties and propketsi^i. e. tfaa N. T. prophetic Rev. 
xviii. 2a 

PE 0 F»BTt| prophum, nredictioui, the effect 
of inapiratioo, need no additional illustration. 

PROFHBTEBSEa can now pvt us no trouble: 
The aged widow Anna, was a propheteu, Luka 
ii. 36. t. e. the patted her dayt in giving instruc- 
tion ; principally, no doubt, to females. " Every 
woman that prayeth or propkesieth with her 
head uncover^”— giving mttruction to those of 
her own sex. (Comp. Fraos. No. CLX.) 
Philip had four virgin daughters who did. prof- 
phesy, Acts xx. Q. they taught young women 
the principles of religion ; and this was part of 
the office of deaconesses for many ages, us apf> 
pears, inter alia, from the following monumen- 
tal inscription. Comp. Deacon ESS. 

DACIANA l^IACONISSA 
QUE V. AN. XXXXV. M, IIT. 

ET FYTIT F. PALMATI COS. 

ST SOROR VlCTORINl PRBSRAl 
ET MULTA PROPHBTAViT. 

CUM F|.ACCA ALUMNA 

V. A. XV. DEPOSITA IN PACE 111. ID. A. 

D. 412 Muratori, p, CDXXXvn.] 

PROSELYTE, Il/ooff^Xvroc, a stranger, a 
foreigner ; Heb. "Ui gher, a traveller, a stranger. 
One who comes from abroad, or from anomer 
place. In the language of the Jews those are 
called by this name, who come to> dwell in their 
country, or who embrace their religion, being 
not Jew'8 by birth. In the New Testament they 
are called sometimes proselytes, and sometimes 
Gentiles fearing God, or godly. Acts ii. 5. x. 
2, 22. xiii. 16, 50. 

The Hebrews distinguish two kinds of prose- 
lytes, The first, proselytes of the gate ; the others, 
proselytes of justice. The first dwelt in the land 
of Israel, oi’ even out of that country, and with- 
out obliging themselves to circumcision, or to 
any other ceremony of the law, feared and wor- 
shipped the true God, observing the Noackical 
rules. Of this number was Naanian the Syrian, 
Nebuzardan, general of Nebuchadnezzar’s ar- 
my, Cornelius the centurion, the eunuch of 
aueen Candace, and some others mentioned in 
tne Acts. 

The Rabbins teach, that a proselyte of habi- 
tation, or of the gate, must promise under an 
oath, in the presence of three witnesses, to keep 
the seven precept of the Noachida ; t. e, ac- 
cording to them, that Ikw of nature to which all 
the nations of the world are obliged ; the obser- 
vation of which might secure them salvation. — 
[See NoACHiDiE.] The Jews say, proselytes 
ef the gate have ceased in Israel, ever since the 
observation of the jubilee has been left off, and 
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the tribeii of ReubeDi end of ManMieh, 

on the other side Jordan^ were led captive 
Tiglatb-pileaser* But tiieae obaervadona art not 
accurate ; mch we tee aaanj pratefytM in the 
time of Jeans Chria^ who repoac^as the Phari- 
sees with compaannf sea and land to make n 
prostlyte ; and after tbit, making him a greater 
sinner than he was before. Matt.mdii. Id* And 
St. Luke, Acts ii. 1 1. speaks of a great number 
of proselytes, and of those who feared Qod, at 
Jerusalem, when the Holj Ghost descended 
upon the apostles. I am apt to believei that 
the greater part of these wecej^oiejf^tes ^Justice; 
but it cannot be demed that some of them might 
be proselytes of the 

The privileges of proselytes of the gate were, 
first, that by tne observation of the rules of na^ 
tural Justice, and by avoiding idolatry, blasphe- 
my, incest, adultery, and murder, they might 
through grace and piety, hope for eternal 
life. Secondly, they might dwell in the land of 
Israel, and share in the outward prosperities of 
it. It is said they did not dwell in the cities, 
but only in the suburbs and the villages. But 
it is certain, that the Jews often admitted into 
their cities, not only proiei^ei of habitation, but 
also Gentiles and idolaters, as appears by the re- 
proaches on this account, throughout the Scrip- 
tures. In the time of Solomon there were in 
Israel 153,600 of these proselytes, whom that 
prince compelled to hew wood, to draw water, 
to cut stones, and to carry bui'thens for the 
building of the temple, 2 Chron. ii. 17, 18. 
These proselytes were Canaanites, who had con- 
tinued in the country ever since Joshua’s time 
Moses forbad the Israelites to eat any animals 
that died of themselves, or were strangled, so 
that the blood remained in tliem ; but allowed 
them to sell or give such animals to the stran- 
gers and proselytu. Dent. xiv. 2 1 . 

Proselytes ^ justice^ are those converted to 
Judaism, who had engaged to receive circum- 
cision, and to observe the whole law of Moses. 
Thus were they admitted to all the prerogatives 
of the people of the Lord, as well in this life as 
the other. The Rabbins inform us, that before 
circumcision was administered to them, and be- 
fore they were admitted into the religion of the 
Hebrews, they were examined about the mo- 
tives of their conversion ; whedier the change 
were voluntaiy, or whether it proceeded from in- 
terest, fear, arobitioo, &c. Maimonides assures 
us, that under the happy reigns of David and 
Solomon, they receiveo no proulytes of Justice, 
because there was reason to fear, tW ra- 
ther the prosperity of these princes, than any 
love to religioB, amde them converts to Ju- 


daism. The Talmudiits say, that prosefytes are, 
at k were, the cankarnnd rust of Israd, and that 
vefy great caution must be lakeo net to aderit 
them too easdy. Pide Seld* de Syssed* lib* ii* 
cap* ft. art. 5. 

■ When the proselyte was well proved and iu- 
atructed, they gave him cireumoision $ and when 
the wound of his ctreumcisioB was healed, they 
gaire him baptism, by plunging his whole body 
into a cistern of water, by one immersion. Vide 
Seld. de Jure Nat, ef Gent, hh, ii. cap, 2, 3. — 
This ceremony being a judicki] act, was to be 
performed in the presence of three judges, and 
could not be done on a festival day. The prose-- 
lyte also caused circumcision and baptism to be 
administered to his slaves, under thirteen years 
of age ; — — those of that age, or older, could 
not be compelled; hut be must sell them, if they 
were obstinate in not embracing Judaism. — — * 
Female slaves, were only baptized, if they would 
become converts; if not, tney were to be sold. 

Baptism was never repeated, neither in 

the person of the proselyte, though he should 
afterwards apostatize, nor in that of his children, 
bom to him after baptism, unless they were born 
from a pagan woman ; in which case they uTre 
to be baptized as pagans, because they follow- 
ed the condition of their mother. 

Boys under twelve years of age, and girls un- 
der thirteen, could not become proselytes, till 
they had obtained the consent of their parents, 
or in case of r^*n‘^ai nrtne^rence of the offi- 
cers of justice. W a while, only,an(f,pf girls, had 
the same effecioccasion, or incident, respect of 
boys. Each of\ Mosebio. of this, received 
(as it were) a nem,jruc*/ ’SO that those who w ere 
their parents befol^, were no lodger regarded as 
such after this ceremony ; and those who before 
were slaves, now became free. Children born 
before the conversion of then* father had no 
right to inherit* If a proselyte died without hav- 
ing had children after bis conversion, his estate 
belonged to the first occupier, and not to the 
public treasury. Vihenprosdytes became Jews, 
they received from heaveu a new soul, and a 
new substantial form. This the rabbins teach 
concerning ihon proselytes of Justice, 

They require three things in a complete pro* 
selyte, baptism, circumcision, and sacrifice ; but 
for women only baptism and sacrifice* Gemar, 
Babylon, ad tit. Jabmoth, cap. h, Mahneii^ 
Haiac-Jsuribiah, cap. 13, 14. It is thought our 
Saviour alludod to the baptiriag of proselytes, 
when he told Nicodemus, John iu. 5, 10. that 
for those who would obey his law, it was neoee.. 
sary they should be bore i||ain« Except a 
man be born of water, • • • be cannot enter Ike 

kingdom 
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Icbgdom of Attd whoo Kkodoomt «|^ 

peared surpfiaod ot thm^ CMur Sovioiir roplioti 
** Alt thou u maater 0t Israel, and kaowest not 
these tbiDgs as tlmgh be would lafer^ that bis 

language bad notlmig ektvaordmaly in it, since 
the baptism of erats^es was practised every 
day in Israel. Moses, Deut. xktii. excludes 
certain persons from the privileges of the people 
of Israel, on as be there speaks, <<from the con- 
gregation of the Lord i** some for ever, others 
only for a certain time. All eunuchs, in what- 
ever manner they became so, are excluded for 
ever. Bastards, or illegitimate children, were 
not to be admitted Ull after the tenth genera^ 
^ tion : 80 also, Moabites and Ammonites ; but 
Egyptians and Idumeans after tlie second gene- 
ration. It was allowed these persons to be 
converted to the Lord, and to become 
when they pleased. John Hircanus, prince 
of the J ews, compelled the Idumeans to be cir- 
cumcised, and to embrace tlie law of Moses ; 
and from this time, says Josephus, they were 
looked on as Jews. Antiq, lib. xiii. cap, 17. — 
In A. M. 3S75, ante A. D. 129. Achior, prince 
of the Ammonites, Judith xiv. 6. became also a 
Jew, without any other preparation than that of 
being instructed in the belief and obseivances 
of this religion : therefore, the power of being 
converted was not taken away from these na- 
tions ; but they were not admitted to offices, or 
employments, to dignities and other external 
prerogatives of the people of God, till after a 
certain time, and till they had given sufficient 
proofs of their perseverance in the true religion. 

The Hebrews believe, that the populace of 
Egypt, which followed the Israelites, when they 
left that countiy. Exod. xii. 38. were all con- 
verts and ofjuitice; also, that Jethro, 

the father-in-law of Moses, bad embraced 
Judaism, Exod. xviii. 10. The sons of Jacob 
admitted the Shecheniites for proseljfte$t only 
requiring that they should receive circumcision. 
Gen xxxiv. 14, 13. Some Rabbins inform us, 
that in the time of Solomon they received the 
Gentiles to Judaism, by baptism only, because 
of the great number that then became converts. 
But others insist, as before observed, that 
then they would admit no jproie/ytes in Israel. If 
he that presented > himself to be admitted as a 
convert had already been turcumcised, they con- 
tented themselves with just opening the scar 
left after cireumci8ioii,.ta draw a few drops of 
blood. As to the sacriffces that praselj/tes were 
to offer, I observe, that Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, offered burnt offerings to the 
Lor(L Exod* xviii* 19* It is said, that ancient- 
ly the pronlyte offered for a burnt-offering a sa- 
crifice of large cattle, or two turtles, or two 
VoL. II. Paht XXIII* Edit. IF. 


Jrouttg pigeons : but noiir, as for a long time^ 
the Jaws have neither temple nor altar, Uiey do 
not oblige their ptosefytes to offer sacrifices.-— 
CotMult Selden, de Jure NaturaH et Gentium^ 
Hb* ii. can. 9, 6. and dt Syntdriis, lib. i. tap. 3, 
4 . and de SuceeiiiSne in Bma^ tap. 26. also 
Basnage's History of the Jews, tom. v. lib. vii. 
cap. 8. and Leo of Modena, Ceremonies oj' the 
Jews, P. 5. c. 3. And on the baptism of pro- 
selytes, and the other ceremonies of their con- 
version, see Lightfoot on John, chap. iii. 

[PROPHECY. The following thoughts 
have appeared in another work ; but as we pre- 
sume to think the principle of them is just, we 
adduce them, as an instance of argument 
which may he useful on other occasions also : 
Comp. Fragments, Nos. CXLVII. CLI. 

— Certainly there is a Power which governs 
the world ; which raises one family to the throne, 
and one nation to the supremacy ; then, when 
this has answered the purposes for which it was 
exalted, transfers the sceptre of rule to a stran- 
ger, and produces from obscurity into reputation 
and splendour, another person, or another peo- 
ple ; maintains this also, during its appointed 
time, and when that time is expired, suff'eis it 
gradually to decay ; or directs a new ambition to 
wrest from its enfeebled hand, and its palsied 
head, the ensigns of royalty, and the tokens of 
dignity.” 

** Is it said, Kingdoms rise and fall by acci- 
dent : — if no superior power interfered, would 
not their changes be just the same It is suf- 
ficient for us, without adverting to what might 
be, to aiisner, by what is ; and this subject de- 
serves attention. We have lately seen infidel 
writers criticise books ibey bad not read — (or 
bad read years ago, — and so criticise by memo- 
ry; — or had read them so superficially, as scarce- 
ly amounts to a reading) — and then, retail un- 
founded observations and dogmatical remarks, 
on M’hat they should (by way of answer) be in- 
treated first to understand. 

Now', we conclude, that if we find certain 
events predicted, long before they happened, — 
if they be so clearly described, that when com- 
pleted, the description determinately applies to 
the subject ; — if they be related by persons in- 
tirely unconcerned in the events, and expecting 
to be removed from till stage of fife long before 
they take place, then we demonstrate that 
fome Power superior to humauify has been 
pleased to impart so much of its designs, and 
counsels, as are referred to in such piedictions. 
And where is the unfitness of this ? May not a 
king, if he please, acquaint a person with his in- 
tention, that after such an one has been gover- 
nor of a province for so many years, lie designs 
3 £ to 
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to tend f ucH aooiher, to be govemor after bim ? 
Or^ that ^ter A has held such an office diiriiy 
his appointed time; B shall succeed him f if 
this be nothing startling, or uncommon, in 
human concerns, let us see how this simple idea 
applies to the Divine government of the world. 
One clear instance may justify this statement : 


and dits instance we select '.ilrom, the pro* 
phet Daniel l^ause Ue coincidence with his- 
tory is unquestionable ; but, other subjects are 
capable of the same enumerative demonstration: 
I say demonstratimyr-^^oT who by the power 
of mere human faculties, could foresee such 
contingencies f 


INSTANCE OF PROPHECY, COMPARED WITH HISTORY : 


the chief incidents on/y teing selected, and numbered. 


Frophecy of Four Kingdom repreunted by Four Beaits. 
THE FIRST BEAST. 

1. A lion, 

S. btring eagle’ti wings ; 

3. the wings were pinoked, 

4. it was reUf d from the gronnd, 

5. end made to stand on tbe feet as a man, 

C. And a man’s heart was giyen to it. 

Dam. chap. vii. 4. 

THE SECOND BEAST. 

1. A ram, 

S. which had two boms, 

3. both blgb, 

4. bat one higher than the other, 

5. the highest came np last ; 

6. the ram poshed north, west, sonth. 

7. did as he pleased, and became great. 


Corretponding Eventt, in their Historical Order. 

ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 

t. The Babylonian empire : 

S. Nineveh, &c. added to it — bnt 

3. Nineveh was almost destroyed at the fall of Sardanapalns , 

4. yet this empire was again elevated to power, 

5. and seemed to acquire stability under Nebncliadnez/ar, 

6. who laid the foundation of its sabseqneflt policy and au- 

thority. 

PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

1. Darins or tbe Persian power , 

S. composed of Media and Persia, 

3. both considerable provinces, 

4. Media the most powerful : yet this most powerful 

5. Median empire under Dejooes , rose after the other ; 

6. and extended its conquests under Cyras over Lydia, &e 

west , over Asia north ; over Babylon, &n. south \ and 

7. ruling over such extent of country, was a great empire. 


THE THIRD BEAST. 

1. A he goat 

came from the west, 

3. gliding swiftly over the esrth ; 

4. ran nnto the ram in the fury of bis power, 

5. smote him, 

6. brake his two horns, 

7. osst him on tbe ground, 

8. stamped on bim, and 

9. wax^ very great. 

10. When he was strong bis great bom was broken, and 

11. instead of it came op four notable ones, 

18. towards the four winds of heaven j 

13. out of one of them a little horn waxed great 

14. toward Bie sonth and east ; 

15. whloh took away the daily sacrifice, and cast down the 

saootoary, 

Dak. ohiq>. viii. 3—18. 


GRECIAN EMPIRE. 

1. Alexander, or the Greek power 
S. oaiDc from Europe, (west of Asm.) 

3. with unexampled rapidity of success 

4. Bltaoked Darius furiously, and 

5. boat bim — at tbe Graoious, Issus, Aco. 

6. conquered Persia, and Media, &o. 

7. ruined the power of Darios : 

8. insomuoh that Darias was murdered, &o. 

9. Alexsnder over-ran Bactriaoa, to India ; 

10. bnt died at Babylon, in tbe aenith of bis fame and power ; 

11. his dominions were parcelled among Seleuew, Antigonw^ 

Ptolemy, Cassatwer, (who had been his oflioers.) 

18. in Babylon, Asia Minor, Egj]^, Greece. 

13. Antiochm tbe Great suooeeded by Antiochus Epphanes, 

14. conquered Egjpt, &o. 

15. and ondeavoui^ utterly to subvert the Jewish polity : pob 

luting their temple, worship, and sacrifices, to tbe ut- 
most of his power. 


These events are prefigured by different em- 
blems^ though to the same purpose, in other 
parts of this prophet ; and it is probable ffiey 
refer to the heraldic intigma of the nations 


they concern. Compare the Article Mace- 
donia, also Fraomen’Ts, No. CLI. and the 
Plates; Medals of Macedonia, and Me- 
dals of Persia, with their explanations.! 

PROSEUCHE. 
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f^ROSpUCHE. n/909cvx4> OrdHo* pfayer* 
In Juv€im1^ Sdt. 3. V. 9Q6. 

lA qoi to fma r o Proienolii, 

it is taken for tke place of prayer of the Jews, 
and pretty near the same as their synagogues. — 
But synagogues were generally in cities, and 
were covered places ; whereas, for the most 
part, the Proseuches were out of the cities, on 
the banks of rivers, having no covering, except, 
perhaps, the shade of some trees, or covered ga- 
leries. In Acts xvi. 12, mention is made of the 
Proseuche of Philippi in Macedonia, which was 
out of the city. Maimonides says, that the Pro- 
seuches ought to be built in such manner, that 
those who enter them, may turn their faces to- 
ward the temple of Jerusalem ; respect being 
had to the situation of the place and of the city 
where they are. Maccabees, lih, iii. cap, ult, 
says, that the Jews of Egypt, being delivered 
from danger, built a Proseuche near the city of 
Alexandria. Epiphanius says, Hares, 80. that 
at two miles from Shechem was a Proseuche of 
the Samaritans, situate in a plain, built in form 
of a theatre, and without a roof ; in which, '(says 
Epiphanius) as well as in every thing else, they 
copy the Jews. However, we must allow, that 
often Josephus and Philo confound the Proseu- 
ches with the synagogues, and that they place 
them in the cities, bee Synagogue. 

PROVERBS. Mishle. Gr, Tlapa^oXaX, 
Parabola. The Hebrews give the name of 
proverbs^ parables, or similitudes, to moral sen- 
tences, maxims, comparisons, or enigmas, ex« 
pressed in a poetical, figurative, close, and sen- 
tentious style. Solomon says, that in his time, 
maxims of this sort, were the chief study of the 
learned : A wise man will endeavour (says he) 
to understand proverb, the interpretation; 
the w'ords of the wise, and their dark sayings,*' 
Prov. i. 6. And Jesus, son of Sirach says, 
Ecclus. xxxix. I, 2, 3. He will keep the say- 
ings of the renowned men, and where subtil pa- 
rables are, he will be there also : he will seek 
out the secrets of grave sentences, and be con- 
versant in dark parables.'* The queen of Sheba 
came to see Solomon, to prove him, and to pro- 
pose dark riddles to him; 1 Kings xi. 1. Hiram, 
king of Tyre (they say) kept a correspondence, 
by letters, with Solomon, and also proposed 
enigmatical questions to him, and explained 
those tbat were proposed to him by Solomon. 
Menander, et Dius, apud Joseph, Antiq, lib,\m, 
cap, ,2. The ancient sages of Greece greatly es- 
teemed thie kind of exercise. Cleobidus, com- 
posed no less, than three thousand songs and 
mysterious sayings ; and Cleobulina his daugh- 


ter Wrote enmnatical verses. Diogen. Laert. tn 

The 'Proverbs of Solomon, are, without 
doubt, the most valuable part of his works : he 
says they wore fruits of his most profound me- 
ditations, and of his most excellent wisdom : 
Eccles. xii. 9* In this book we find rules for 
the conduct of all conditions of life ; for kings, 
courtiers, men of the world ; for masters, ser- 
vants, fathers, mothers, children. Some have 
doubted whether Solomon alone were the au- 
thor of this book : Grotius thinks this prince had 
a compilation made, for his own use, of what- 
ever was extant, excellent in point of morality, 
from all the ancient writers of his own nation ; 
that under Hezekiah this collection was enlarged, 
by adding what of this nature had been written 
since Solomon; Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah 
(says he) completed this collection, 2 Kings 
xviii. 18. But these conjectures are not sup- 
ported by proof. The fathers and interpreters 
ascribe this ivhole book to Solomon. 

True it is, we may herein observe some differ- 
ences of style and method : the first nine chap- 
ters, entitled The Proverbs of' Solomon, are writ- 
ten as a continued discourse, and may be con- 
sidered as a preface. In chap. x. where we see 
the same title again, the style changes to short 
sentences, which have little connection with each 
other, and \^hich, generally, contain a kind of 
antithesis. In chap, xxii, verse 17, we find a 
new style, approaching nearer to that of the 
first nine chapters, to chap. xxiv. verse 23, 
where is a new title, hVk OJ, To the 

wise ; or. Farther sayings of the wise. Their 
style is short and sententious. Chap. xxv. we 
read, ‘‘ These are also Proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah co- 
pied out.” And, doubtless, it was on this au- 
thoiiiy Grotius advanced, that this colleetion 
was made by Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah, fa- 
mous men under the reign of Hezekiah. Chap. 
XXX. 1 . we read, The words of Agur, the son 
of Jakeh.”* Lastly, the title of chap. xxxi. is, 
** The words of king Lemuel.” 

From all which, it seems certain, that the 
book of Proverbs, is a collection of Proverbs 
of Solomon, compiled by several hands : but, 
we cannot concbide from thence, that it is not 
the Work of Solot^fn^ who being inspired by 
I)|vine Wisdom, composed no less than three 
thousand proverbs, 1 Kings iv. 38. Several per- 
sons might make collections of them ; Hezekiah 
among others, as mentioned chap. xxv. Agur, 
Isaiah,. Esdras might do the same. From these 
collections was composed the work which we 
now have. Nothing is mdre reasonable than 
this supposition. It is no-where said, that So- 
3 £ ^ lomou 
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lomon h^«elf hid fuade acolkctioii o{proviri$ 
and sentenced* The dtle, Solomon*» PracerbSf 
rather shews the author, than the compiler.— 
The Babhlns generally maintain, that king He*^ 
^ekiah, observiag the abuse the people made of 
several works of Solomon, chiefly those which 
contained the virtues of plants, and secrets of 
natural philosophy, he suppressed several of 
these works, and only preserved those that are 
handed down to us. Vid. Zemach David, et 
Seder 01am Rabba, cap 15. [Vide Sybil.] 
No doubt is made of the canonicalness of 
The Book of Proverbs. The Greek version of 
this book is often very different from the He- 
brew, and adds many verses not in the original. 
The Roman edition of the Greek transposes 
whole chapters. After chap. xxiv. ver. 22, it 
inserts the first fourteen verses of chap. xxx. — 
then it returns to ver. 23. and the rest of chap 
xxiv. — after which it puts ver. 15, and the rest 
of chap. xxx. — then chap. xxxi. and, lastly, chap. 
XXV. and those that follow, as far as chap. xxix. 
After which, is chap. xxxi. ver. 10. and the rest, 
which conclude the book. Lesser transposi- 
tions may be seen in the body of the book. It 
is not known from whence these irregularities 
have proceeded. In the ancient Latin editions 
we find several verses added, which have been 
left out from the time of Jerom : yet there still 
remain some. 

PROVIDENCE. It is a tenet of the Chris- 
tian and Jewish religion, that God disposes and 

f overns all things by bis Providence ; that this 
^rovidenre is eternal and infinite ; that it ex- 
tends over every thing, to the hairs of our heads, 
to the most minute animals, to herbs of the 
field. The atheists, whose sentiments are com- 
bated by Solomon, in his book of Ecclesiastes; 
and the Sadducees, who arose afterwards, denied 
this Providence ; they maintained, that men are 
the only causes of their own happiness or mis- 
fortune, according to their good or ill use of 
tjieir liberty. 

But these notions are rejected by the gene- 
rality of the Jews ; though they do not agree 
among themselves, in exf^aining the effects of 
Providence. Maimonides seems to think, that 
Providence does not act in the moving of a leaf, 
or in the production of a worm ; but that what- 
ever relates to the production of animals, or 
thinp of less importance, is by chance. 

Moreover, the generality eff the Jews hold, 
that mankind enjoy a perfect liberty at to good 
or evil ; and that whatever happena to a man, it 
in recpmi^ce for hit good aettona^ or punith- 
ntenl Ibr hia bad ones. 

^Say not before the angeb There ia no 


Pr0vi^eneei God ahonhl" be pfw«o|ed 
against you, and dettroy all the woifcp of your 
hands.*’ Thus speaks the book of Bccletias- 
tes, V. 6. Take care how you deny in secret 
the being of Providence ; your angel will be a 
witness of your most secret thoughts, and God 
will punish you. Tlie Hebrew expresses this ; 
" Say not, before the angel, it is a fault of igno- 
rance why should you expose yourself to 
the anger of the Lord by your words, and lose 
ail the labour of your hands ? Vide Frag- 
ments, No. CLIII. 

PROVIDEO. This word, which common- 
ly signifies to provide, — Deus providebit sibi vic^ 
timam, Gen. xxii. 8. is also used for, to foresee, 
to seek, to prepare ; Gen. xli. 33. Provideat 
Rex virum sapient em. Elsewhere it is taken 
for, to be attentive^ to consider ; Psalm xvi. 8. 
Providebam Dominum in conspectu meo semper ; 
I had God always before my eyes. Elsewhere 
it is put for, to take care, to labour. Rom. xii. 17. 
We endeavour to do good, not only before God, 
but also before men; 2 Cor. viii. 21. Provide^ 
mus bona, non solum coram Deo, sed etiam coram 
hominibus. Lastly, Provideo is sometimes put 
for, to foresee, and to foretell; Gal. iii. 8. Pro- 
videns antem spiritus sanctus : and Acts ii. 31. 
David providens locutus est de resurrectione 
Christi. 

PSALMS, ill Hebrew ^DD, Sep her 

Tehillim, The Book of Hymns ; ^aXpoi, hymns. 
Divine songs \ from ^dAXw. Bt^Xog ^akfjiujv, 
Luke XX. 42. 

In the Gospel it is named, The Book of 
Psalms, The Prophet, or David, from the name 
of its principal author. This book is justly es- 
teemed as a kind of abridgment of the whole 
Scripture, says St. Austin. It is a general libra- 
ry, wherein we may meet with whatever is re- 
quisite for salvation, says Cassiodorus. The 
sacred history instructs us, says St. Ambrose^ 
the prophecies declare future events, the re- 
proofs restrain the wicked, the precepts per- 
suade them, but the Psalms produce ail these 
effects. Agreeableness and usefulness are bere- 
in so happily blended, that it is not easy to de- 
cide which is most prevalent. Hence proceeds 
that great veneration always paid to the Psalms. 
It was almost become a general rule, that bi- 
shops, priests, and all reltgKms persons, were to 
have the Psalter by heart : the chtwch has made 
it a principal part of her service, and has obli- 
ged W mmistert to rehearse some portion of it 
ev^ dy. 

TW Hebrews conMnonly divide die Psalter 
into five books : and severtd of She fathers ad- 
mit this dtviiioo, and think it very andieiit.— 
^ Upsen, 
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•JKjrmiii Ijract* in Psaf* 5* Epiphimm, 
Ub,de Mamur^cap, 5. Eiuaeb. inPsai, Ambros. 
^Jbithor. CommmL in aub nomine Hier. 

Eusebius jnqfM,. it naay be obaenred in the He- 
brew onginsi^ and in the best editions of the 
Septuagint, St. Ambrose expressly refutes 
those who rejected this division, and who 
thought it contrary to the New Testament, 
M hich quotes the paalter as a single book. This 
last reason induced Hilary, Jerom, and Austin, 
to give up tliis division of the psalter into five 
Looks, as contrary to Scripture. Modern com- 
mentators are not more unanimous than the an- 
cients : some think the psalter was distributed 
into five books by the authors who collected the 
Psalm ; others will have this to be much more 
modern ; and even since the time of the apostles. 
Tliis dispute is of no great consequence. 

But what persuades us that this distribution is 
very ancient, and even from the time of the first 
collecting the Psalms, is, that at the end of each 
book w'e read the same conclusion, which seems 
to have been put there by Esdras, or by those 
who had the care of collecting the sacred books 
after the captivity of Babylon. Vid, Muis, ad 
PsaL xl. This is certain, that both Jews and 
Christians have reckoned the collection of 
Psalms as one book, in their enumeration of the 
books of Holy Scripture. The first book of the 
psalter, according to the Hebrews, ends at our 
fortieth Psalm. The second at the seventy- 
first. The third at the eighty-ei^th. The 
fourth at the hundred and fifth. The fifth at 
the hundred and fiftieth. The first four books 
conclude with these words. Amen, Amen. The 
fifth with Hallelujah. 

The number of canonical Psalms has always 
been fixed at one hundred and fifty ; for the 
hundred and fifty-drst, (in the Greek) has never 
been received as canonical. But though the 
number of the whole has been agreed on, yet 
there is a variety in their distribution. The 
Jews make two of the ninth, and begin their 
tenth, at these words of Psalm ix. 22. ** Why 
Btandest thou afar off, O Lord so that from 
this place to Psalm cxiii. their citations and 
numbers are different from the Latin and Greek. 
The protestant churches, and the English ver- 
sion, following this division of the Hebrews, 
quote the Psalim in like manner. 

At Psalm cxiii. ‘‘ When Israel went out of 
Egypt, ^ they recede still farther from the Latin, 

> dividing tbit Psahn into two, and beginning the 
cxiv. at these words, Not unto us O Lord.*' 
So that Psaim oxiv* according to the Greeks 
and Lptiiii, is their cxvi» But afterwarib they 
come nearer- agaioy by unitiBg Psokns cxiv. and 
cxv. so that they di^ but cue aa far as the 


cxlyi* And then uoiting agaiu Psaknt cxlvi. 
and cidyik they coincide^ and continue to reck* 
on with the Vulgate to ^e end of PsaUer, 

There is also some difference among the an- 
cient Greek and Latin copies, about the division 
of the first and second Psalm ; some making 
but one of both, others dividing them into 
two ; as we do, at this day* It is true in gene- 
ral, that the division of the Psalter is not of that 
antiquity as might be ima^ned, and that some- 
times a reader is obliged, m order to pursue the 
sense of a Psalm, to connect one with another, 
or to separate them, as the matter requires. St. 
Hilary, Prolog, in Psalm vi. et in Psalm ii. af- 
firms, that ill his' time the distribution of the 
Psalms was not settled among the Hebrews ; 

that some divided them in one manner, and 

some in another. Origen makes the same ob- 
servation, in Psalm ii. Edit. HexapL t. i. ». 475. 
He says, that in the Hebrew the Psalms are 
marked by 1,2, 3, Sic. and in the time of Kim- 
chi, t. e. in the twelfth century, the matter was 
yet undetermined. Vide Genebrard, in Psalm 
ix. 23. sen PsaL x. in Hebr. et Kimchi, ibidem. 
— Often several Psalms have been made of 
w hat ought to have been but one, by tlie inten- 
tion of the author. 

It is a tradition among the Hebrews and Chris- 
tians, that Esdras is, if not the only, yet the 
principal collector of the book of Psalms. Eu- 
sebius, St. Hilary, Theodoret, the author of the 
St/nopsis printed under the name of St. Athana- 
sius, venerable Bede, and several others impute 
this honour to him. Pbilaster says, Hares. 77* 
that wise men of the Jewish nation having col- 
lected them together, ranged them in the order 
they had received from their ancestors, who had 
preserved them from the hands of their ene- 
mies. Even before the captivity there was a 
collection of the Psalms of David, since Heze- 
kiah, when he restored the w'orship of the Lord 
in the temple, caused the Psalms of David to 
be sung there, 2 Chron. xxix. 25, 26, &>c. In 
the library that Nehemiah erected at Jerusalem, 
he caused the Psalms of David to be deposited, 
2 Macc. ii. 13. 

Speculative men have exercised themselves 
very much on the order and disposition of the 
Psalms^ The^ have discovered mystery and 
design, some in one manner and some in ano- 
ther. Some ha»e thought they ceuld obaerve a 
succession of the events of tM life of David. 
Hilary, Prolog, in Psalmr Ambrose, Apolojg* 
Detvid, cap. 8 . Origan, in Epiit. ad Rom. lib. in. 
cap. 3. <^ers the order of the adtemnities ce- 
lebrated in the temple, Etilliym. Prolog, in 
Psalm. St. Chrysostom observes on Psalm li. 
that generally speaking, the first Psalms are on 
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subjects of sorrow, anil the latter on more joj« 
ful and comfortable subjects. Sr. Austin, on 
Psalm d. acknowledges, that he could not dis- 
cover the mystery of the disposition of the 
Psalms ; but that it seems to him, that evei^ 
fiftieth has relation to the vocation, the justi- 
fication, and the glorification of the saints ; since 
the fiftieth relates to repentance, the hundredth 
to mercy, and the hundred and fiftieth to the 
praise of God in his saints. But Jerom, on 
Jer. XXV. initio, observes, that it is imperti- 
nent to expect in the Psalter a chronological se- 
ries of Canticles, which have relation to certain 
events of history, since it is not the custom of 
authors of lyrics to observe such order ; and 
indeed, a very little eiamination of the text and 
spirit of the Psalms may convince us, that those 
who undertook this collection had simply in 
view to preserve these holy Canticles as they 
found them, with a religious and exact scrupu- 
losity, without either retrenching what had been 
already repeated, or supplying what might seem 
deficient, or connecting what had been separa- 
ted, or separating what had been improperly 
joined. 

The authority and canonicalness of the book 
of Psalms have alw'ays been acknowledged by 
both Jews and Christians. Philastrius says, that 
the ^^icolaites, the Gnostics, and the Maui- 
chees denied that David was a prophet, or that 
his works were effects of inspiration. But the 
sentiment of the Christian church has always 
been, that all the hundred and fifty Psalms con- 
tained in the Psalter were productions WTitten 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost. 

One thing, how’ever, creates a difficulty with 
many persons of piety ; that in the Psalms we 
sometimes find imprecatioovS against the wicked, 
and the .enemies of the prophet. But the fa- 
thers and interpreters commonly explain these 
passages, as predictions of their calamities ; as 
if It were said, that they should certainly perish, 
if they continued in their disorderly courses ; or 
let them perish, if they will not be converted. 
St. Chrysostom, on Psalm cxxxvi, 1 1 . says, that 
ill these passages the Psalmist does not so much 
deliver his own sentimeuts, as those of others. 
St. Athanasius, argumento ad Psal. Ixxii. 
maintains, that he makes these curses nnd im- 
precations, not apinst his visible ^oem^es^ but 
agaipst his invisible enemies. 

Nothing can be a greater argument of the ob- 
scurity of the book of P.salms, than the vast 
number of commentaries intended to explain 
them. Bocebhis and Draudius have reckoned 
up above fiare handred. Father le Lon^, BiM- 
othtm 'Sacmf tom. 2. has enmnemted six hun- 
dred and thirtji without reckoning; those on 


Scripture in general, or those on a part of the 
Pseums only ; so that if we would comprehesd 
all, it may be affirmed, that above a thoiAftaod 
writers have undertaken to illustrate the Psalms. 

The difficulty of succeeding in the explica- 
tion of these divine Cauticles proceeds from se- 
veral sources.’ ( 1 ) The obscurity of the Hebrew 
text. (2) The nature of the style ; which is very 
sublime, and at the same time very different 
from our manner. (3) The abstruseness of the 
matter. The Hebrew of the Psalms is more 
obscure than that of most other books of Scrip- 
ture, as generally the style of poetry is more 
difficult than that of prose. Besides, transcrib- 
ers having understood it less, with the frequent 
transcripts of this book, have occasioned many 
faults heiein. 

Having admitted the authority of the book of 
Psalmsy and acknow’ledged the inspiration of 
their authors, all are not agreed whether we owe 
them to one author or to many, or who he was 
(or they were) who composed them. Some as- 
sert they all belong to David ; which others 
deny. St. Chysostom, in PsaL 1. St. Ambrose, 
prafai, in Psal. i. St. Austin, lih. xvii. cap* 14. 
de Civit. Theodoret, praf. in Psal. Cassiodo- 
rus, prolog. in Psal. Butbymius, preef* in Psal. 
Philastrius, Hares. 79. and many moderns 
maintain, that David was the author of them all. 
St. Hilary, pro/og. in Psal. the author of the *S^- 
nopsis ascribed to Athanasius, and several others, 
conclude the contrary. 

Those who think David to have written the 
whole Psalter, rely on these reasons. 

1. In Scripture this liolyking is described by^ 
his character of Psalmist of Israel. 2 Sain, xxiii. 
I, 2. The sweet Psalmist of Israel said. The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me,** &c. 

2. In all the ceremonies wherein mention is 
made of singers, or of Psalms, generally the 
Psalms of David are intended. Thus at the 
dedication of the temple of Solomon, the Le- 
vites rehearsed the Canticles that David had 
composed. 1 Cliron. xxiii. 6* When Hezekiah 
was about to restore the temple worship, he 
commanded the Levites to praise the Lord 
** with the words of David and of Asaph the 
seer.’* 2 Chron. xxix. 30. Asaph was prin- 
cipal musician in David’s time, to whom that 
prfiice sent his Canticles, to be set to music, 
and to be sung by the ckoir oyer which he pre- 
sided. At the dedication of the second temple, 
after the return from the captivity, they su^ the 
praises of the Lord in the Canticles that David 
had composed. £zra iii. ]0, Nehemieh placed 
the Psalms of David in the library he founded 
at Jefusalem. Nehetn. xii* 39* 2 Macc. ii« 
13* Jesus, son of Biracb, commends the xeal 
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of David, for bavins composed hjmns to be 
aiiDg before the Lord. Ecclus. ilvii. 10. in the 
Teftament, our Saviour and hie apostles 
always quote the Psalms by the name of David; 
and nse them as his; the Jews never contra- 
djicted them in this, though in every thing else 
they were ready enough to oppose them, and 
veiyr glad to find objections. Nor do they only 
^ote under his name such as bear the title of 
l^vidf'hat they cite others also under his name, 
wrhich have no particular title ; as the second 
Psalm quoted by Peter, Acts iv. 25. 

3. The ancient, uniform, and constant use of 
the church, which gives to the Psalter the name 
of the Psalms of David, is another proof of the 
persuasion propagated from the very beginning, 
that this holy king and prophet was the author 
of these divine Canticles. XJsus Ecclesia catho- 
licit spiritus sancti inspiratione, genera liter et 
immohiliter tenet, ut quicumque eorum Psalmo- 
rum cantandus fnerit. Lector aliud prttdicare 
non audeat, nisi Psalmos David, says Cassiodo- 
rus. PhilastriuR has carried this matter so far, 
that he places those among heretics, who denied 
that David was the author of all the Psalms . — 
Perez in his commentary on the Psalms asserts, 
that Josephus the historian, Jonathan the para- 
phrast, and all the ancient Jews were persuaded, 
that David composed the whole Psalter ; but 
that the Habbins relinquished this opinion, when 
they found themselves pressed hard by Origeii, 
by passages quoted from this book. But 
what could the Rabbins gain by denying David 
to have been the author of the Psalms, since they 
acknowledged them all to be inspired, and the 
work of prophets ? In what remains of Origen, 
we cannot distinctly see his opinion on this 
question; but Genebrard assures us, that the 
Talmudists and Rabbins commonly teach, that 
ail the Psalms are not to be ascribed to David. 

The contrary opinion has been supported 
with good arguments, and the number of those 
who contend, that David had associates in this 
honour, is not inferior to those of the former 
opinion. St. Hilai 7 says expressly, that the 
Psalms have for their authors the persons whose 
names they bear in their titles. Absurdam est 
Psalmos David dicere vel mminare, cum ihi Auc- 
torts eorum ipsis inscri^ionum titulis commen-- 
dantur, says Hilary, P reef at. in Psalmos, et 
Comment. Psal. cxxxi. Jerom in his letter to 
Sophronius, which is a preface to the Psalter, 
says the same ; and elsewhere he thinks it an 
error to affirm, that all are Psalms of David. 
We read in a nolb on the title of the first Psalm, 
in the commentary of St. Austin on the Psalter, 
that all the Psalms are not David's. But the 
learned tbink^ this annotation does not belong 


to hhn, and that his true sentiments are to be 
found hi The citv^qf God, {lib. xvii. cop. 14.> 
where he evidently declares himself on the side 
of David, saying ; Mihi credibilius videntur ex- 
istimare, ^i omnes illos untum et qninquaginta 
Psalmos ejus operi trihuunt. 

The Greek fathers are not loss inclined to the 
opinion, that several authors were concerned in 
composing the Psalms. Athanasius disapproves 
the contrary notion. He reckons up but seven- 
ty-two Psalms that belong to Davia ; and thinks 
those without titles should be ascribed to the 
author of the Psalm foregoing. In his Synop- 
sis (if it be his) he says there are Psalms of Je- 
duthum, of Asaph, of the sons of Korah, of IJag--* 

f ai, of Zechariah, and of Heman; that some 
elong to all these authors in conjunciion, as 
those that have in the title Hallelujah: that the 
name of the Psalms of David was given to the 
Psalter, because he was the first author of this 
kind of works, he regulated the order, the sea- 
sons, and the functions of other writers, whose 
names are at the head of some of the Psalms . — 
Eusebius of Caesarea ascribes to David only se- 
venty-two Psalms ; he thinks the others belong 
to those whose names they bear : Prafat, in 
Psalmos, p. 7, 8. et in Inscript. Psal. p. 2. et in 
Psal. xli. lx. Ixii. The sons of Kpra/e composed 
eleven, Asa^ twelve, Solomon two, Moses one, 
Ethan the Ezrahite one. He describes David 
as in the midst of a band of iiHpired musicians, 
singing alternately as the Holy Ghost inspired 
them, while all the rest, and even David himself, 
continued in silence, contenting themselves tO' 
answer in the clionis, Hallelujah. 

To these authorities may be added an infinite 
number of modern authors, as the Rabbins, and 
many Christian commentators of all commu- 
nions, the greater part of which acknowledge, 
that the Psalter contains many Canticles written 
since David's time, and bearing internal marks of 
their later origin ; as when they speak of the 
captivity of Babylon, which happened long after: 
David. True it is, that the titles of the Psalms 
are ancient ; but many of them have other names 
beside that of David. We majr conclude from 
hence, at least, that at that time they were 
thought not to belong to David. And this ar- 
gument will have its weight with them who con- 
tend, that the titles of the Psalms are inspired. 

The TITLES of the Psalm, are a matter about 
which interprcteis have much exercised their 
sagacity, and in which we have very little light 
or certainty. Some have a profound respect 
for these titles, and accept them as part of these 
divine Canticles. Others think they were ad- 
ded afterwards, and are of staall consideration. 
Some imagine these titles.to be| as it were, a ley 
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to tho Psalm, and lluH whoever understandt 
them mi^t eaelly peoetnite the ititention 
of the author. Others believe them of liule 
importaace for understanduig the text, as hairing 
been added in after-times, and often without suf- 
ficient authority. It is said a^n by others, 
that evhn allowing these inscriptions might have 
been useful for the right understanding of the 
Psalms, yet we can derive but little use from 
them now ; the greater part being so obscure, 
that the most learned interpreters dare not fiatter 
themselves with a complete knowledge of them. 
Parum est damni in hujus vocis (ha^gittith) tg» 
voratione, cum ilia, ut et alia similies, qua pas- 
sim occurrunt in titulis Psalmorum, ad argumen- 
turn et tnateriam carminis, nihil prortus perti^ 
veant, says De Muis, in Psalm viii. 1. one of 
the most learned commentators on the Psalms, 
The Fathers are generally agreed as to the ob- 
scurity of these titles, but they have a difierent 
opinion of their usefulness. Origen delivers a 
notion that he had received from a Jew, about 
the obscurity of the Scriptures in general, which 
h very apposite to the book of Psalms, Scrip- 
ture, said he, is like a vast and magnificent 
building, wherein are many apartments and 
chambers, each of which has Us proper key ; 
but the key that is found at every door is not 
tliat which belongs to it, Often it is misplaced, 
and the business is to find it, and to distinguish 
it from many others, St. Austin says, in Psalm. 
139. the title declares the subject of the Psalm. 
The title of the Psalm end the Psalm itself, are 
two things that ought not to be separated, says 
St. Hilary ; they mutually support and assist 
each other, in Psal. cxix. Prolog. The title 
is the key of the Psalm, says the author of the 
commentary on the Psalms, printed under the 
name of St. Jerom. As one cannot enter into 
the bouse without the key, so the Canticle can- 
not be understood except the title be explained, 
St. Austin in Psal. Ixiv. goes farther, for he 
considers these titles as inspired* On Psalm 
Jxiv. whose title is ^ Song of Jeremiah and of 
Exekiel, &c. he says, we »i*e here to acknow- 
ledge the voice of holy inspiration* And speak- 
ing of the title of the fifty-first Psalm, which is, 
A Psalm of David, whien Nathan Me prophet 
came unto him, afier he had gone in unto Bath- 
sheba, he says, " TWs is not ta bo found in the 
body of the Psalm, but it is read at length in 
the books of the Ki^s t But both of these are 
divine Scripture.** Theodoret is still wore ex- 

E ss. for he says, that these titles were added 
Kara, under the insphaftoii of the Holy 
Oft ; and that they were read and preserved 
by the Soven^, who tbemfelvea had ,reeeived 
inspiration, and would not be1brw|ii^iiiiq|fe 


^ the notions of men widi the words of die Holy 
Ghost. The Jews, m their synagogues^ ebaat 
tha titles of the Pwfmi, as well as the reel of 
Scripture, and the Rabbins expound them in 
their commentaries. The LXX. and Jerom 
have preserved them in their translations^ and in 
the sacred texts. The greater part both of an^ 
cients and modems have considered them at a 
key to the Psalms. Without them bow should 
we distinguish the authors of each Psalm * 
Bossuet says positively, that they were placed at 
the head of the Psalms by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, to denote the auth^ and subject 
of each ; and that we ought not to separate the 
inscriptions of the Psalms from the bc^y of the 
Scripture, since they are read in a continued or- 
der, and without distinction, not only in the He- 
brew text, but in all the versions. For the 
same opinion, Vide Du Pin's Preface to the 
Psalms, 

But 1 think it is carrying the matter too far, 
to maintain that all tlie titles of the Psalms are 
canonical and inspired. Many Catholic divines 
have positively asserted, that the greater part 
are of no use in explaining the Psalm, The fa- 
thers, and among others, Austin, Hilary, Theo- 
doret, Cassiodorns, have acknowledged, that 
many of these lilies have no relation to the body 
of the psalm, and contribute nothing to the 
sense* The Catholic church has never made 
any injunction that they should be sung in her 
offices nor determined them to be canonical,— 
The Septuagint, and other late Greek transla- 
tors, have added titles to certain Psalms which 
have none in the Hebiew. If the titles of the 
Psalms had been esteemed canonical, would it 
have been permitted to meddle with them, to 
alter them, to suppress them, or add to them ? 
Which of the commentators, Jew, catholic, or 
protestant, thinks it incumbent on him to follow 
the title of the Psalm in hi« commentary ? And 
yet both Jews end Christians receive the Psalms 
as Holy Writ, 

Therefore, in this auestion we should observe 
a due medium, I, To treat the titles of the 
Psalms with much respect, because, doubtless, 
a great number of them are authentic. 9. To 
acknowledge such as are derived from the first 
authors, from the ancient prophets, or from Ez- 
ra, as canonical. 3. Tlmse added, either before 
or after Ezra, by Jews not inspired, or by the 
Greeks ; also, those that are a^arently contra- 
ry to history, or to the spirit of the Psalm, de- 
serve no particular consideration, 4, The la- 
thers theomlves, who seem to have thought 
them oanofiical and inspired, must be under- 
stood to speak of those in the original text, au- 
^rhied by Sera, or by the ancient prophets ; 
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lbr«il94lM'ml,'ilM3riiuike no difficulty to give 
‘tbM up ; tf i^pears in Tbeodoret, on aeveral 
ooottitottt. 

Acconding to the dtles of the Piaims, in our 
Bibles, seventytwo bear the name of David ; 
£fty are without the name of their author ; but 
the Rabbins hold, that they are to be referred 
to that author, whose name is immediately be- 
fore : And this tradition of the Jews is related 
and received by Origen, Jerom, Eusebius, Hi- 
lar^ and Athanasius. 

P$alms inscribed to the sons of Korah, are 
xlti, xliti, xliv, xlv, xlvi, xlvii, xlviii, xlix ; also 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, ixxxviii. 

Inscribed to Solomonf the Ixxii, audcxxvii* 

Imputed to the Ixxxix. 

To Jeduihun, the Ixxvii. 

To Moses t the xc. 

To Asaphy the I, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
Ixxvii, Ixxviii, Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii. 

Ascribed to Adam, the xci. 

To Melckisedec, the cix. 

To Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the Ixiv. 

To Jeremiah, the cxxxvi. Which is also as- 
cribed to David. 

To Haggai and Zechariah, the cxi, and cxlv. 

Besides the hundred and fifty Psalms received 
as canonical, there is one which is not in the ca- 
non, neither in the Hebrew, the Chaldee, not the 
Vulgate ; but is read in the Syriac, in most of 
the Greek copies, in the Arabic, in the Anglo- 
Saxon version, in the books of prayers of the 
Greeks. Athanasius, Euthymius, Vigilius of 
Thapsus, the author that interpolated the epis- 
tles of Ignatius, mention it, and quote it. Athan. 
Serm. ad Marcel, tom, 1. in S^nopsi, tom. 2. 
Euthym. in Psalm. Vigil. Thaps. lib. Ep. 
Ignat, ad Mariam. Castobel. cap. 4. Chry- 
sostom alludes to it, in his seventeenth homily to 
the people of Antioch. Its title is, A Psalm of 
Thanksgiving of David, when he had overcome 
Goliah. It begins thus : I was the least of my 
brethren, and the youngest of the house of my 
father, and I fed my father’s sheep,*' &c. [It 
seems to be made up of patches from various 
others, and different places of Scripture.] 

Psalms of Solomon ; or Psalter of Solo-- 
mum. See Solomon. 

Psalms of Degrees. This name is given 
to fifteen Psalms, from the cxx. to the cxxxiv. 
Hebr. A song of Ascents : The 

Chaldee, A song that was sung upon the steps 
of the abyss. This explication relies on a tra- 
dition of the Hebrews, which reletes. That when 
they were laying the foundations of the temple, 
at the return from die Babylonish captivity, 
there came wutof the earth a prodigious quantity 
of water, loathe boklit of mteea oubits ; and 
VoL. II. Part XXIIL Edit. IF. 


U^idd have drowned the whole world, IT Aehw 
tophel, the famous Achitophel who haogid 
himself in the time erf David, about five buui- 
dred years before, had not stopt its progrees, by 
writing the inefiabie name of Jehovah on the 
fifteen steps of the temple ! ! To the same 
event they refer Psalm exxx. which is one of 
the Psalms of Degrees. Junius and Tremellius 
translate, A song of Excellencies ; or. An excels 
lent song : whi^ translation is not disapproved 
by De Muis, and other skilful interpreters. But 
the common translation. Psalms of Degrees, 
has more generally obtained. 

But whence have they this denomination ? 
Interpreters think, because they were sung on 
the fifteen steps of the temple; yet, they are 
not agreed v% here these steps were. Some think 
they were without this holy place ; others, at its 
entry. Others think them to be the fifteen steps 
mentioned by Josephus, de Bello, lib. i. cap. 14. 
in Grccco, p. 197* to ascend from the inclosure 
of the women, in the great court. Lastly ; 
others think they were the steps wdiich ascend- 
ed from the court of the priests, to the porch 
before the holy place. But it cannot be proved, 
from Josephus, or from Scripture, that the steps 
of the porch, or of the gates of the temple, or 
those without the temple, were just fifteen in 
number. We see by Ezekiel xl. 22, 20, 31, 37, 
49, that one had eight, and the other had seven 
steps, [eight and seven make ffteen.] Besides, 
we do not find, by any passage of Scripture, 
that the Levites sung upon the steps of the tem- 
ple ; their place was around the altar of burnt 
offerings, in the court of the priests. 

Some have tliought, that these w'ere called 
Psalms of Degrees, because they were sung in 
a gallery, w hicli was in the court of Israel, where, 
sometimes, the Levites read the law. Neh. ix. 4< 
But we do not find, by any passage of Scrip- 
tuie, that singers w ere placed there, or that they 
sang these Psalms in particular. The author of 
the commentary on the Psalms, printed under 
the name of Jerom, says, in Psal. cxx. that in 
the temple there were several degrees of digni- 
ty among the priests and the Levites. This is 
true : But it is not said, that these degrees were 
fifteen. There were assuredly four and tw enty 
sacerdotal families^ and as many of the Levites. 
But what reference has this to the fifteen Psalnu 
of Degrees ? Some Rabbins, and a good niinah 
ber of commentators, translate the Hebrew by 
Psalms of Elevation ; because (they s^y) they 
were sung with an exalted voice, or because at 
every Psalm the voice was raised. 

1 shall bow produce my own hypolhesji : I 
translate A Song of Ascent , i. e. of Israel from 
the captivity of. Babylon, ^ripture common* 

3 F ly ^ 
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fy applies tlie phhue^ #o ascend, to express this 
letiini* Cftus, in nis proclamation, £sra i. $, 
5. li* ^ nL 5, 6. says, Who is among ^u, of 
aM hk people ? His God be with him, and let 
liim go ajr to Jerusalem.’* And a good number 
cd persons presented themselves to ga up, says 
Ezra i. II. li. 1. And Shesh-bazzar bsought 
up with them of the captivity, that were brought 
up from Babylon to Jerusalem. — Now these 
are the children of the province, that went up 
out of the captivity.” ]^ra vii. 6, 7, 9« ** This 
Ezra went up from Babylon. And there went 
up some of the children of Israel. For on the 
first day of the first month was the beginning of 
the going up from Babylon.” In Psalm cxxii. 
which is one of the Psalms of Degrees, it is said, 
** whither the tribes go up (to Jerusalem). 
Lastly ; Jeremiah, xxvii. foretelling the re- 
turn from the captivity, says, ‘‘Then will I bring 
tl^m up, and restore them to this place.” Eze- 
kiel xxxix. 2. expresses himself in the same 
manner. 

These expressions shew, that the Hebrews 
ufeed the term to go up, when they spoke of their 
journeying from Babylon to Jerusalem ; there- 
fore, it is very natural to call those Psalms of 
Ascent, which were composed on occasion of 
their deliverance from the captivity of Babylon ; 
whether to implore this deliverance from God, 
or to return thanks for it after it had taken place; 
and this is what is really observed in these 
Psalms. They have all some relation to this 
great event They mention it in several places; 
and the greater part of them cannot be other- 
wise explained. [Is it unlikely that the tribes 
which came up, in companies, to Jerusalem to 
worshm, several times in a year, should repeat 
these Psalms (or others) at their resting stations, 
in the way thither ?] 

Acrostic Psalms. These in the Hebrew, 
begin each verse, or half verse, with a letter of 
the alphabet, ranged in alphabetical order. — 
Psalms XXV, xxxiv, xxxvii, cxi, cxii, cxix, cxiv. 
PSALTERY, Fide Music. 

PTOLEMAIS, UroXipalQ, warlike: from 
wrdXepocf war. Acts xxi. 7. 

1. PTOLEMAIS, a city of Phoenicia, on 
the Mediterranean sea, having mount Carmel 
south ; being a considerable port. Its ancient 
Hebrew name is Aceko, Judges i. <31. The ri- 
rer Bel us or Beleus, falls into the Mediterra- 
uean near Ptolemais* See Bblus. 1 have not 
found who the Ptolemy was, that gave name to 
4iis dty. It was a Roman colony in ^e reign 
of Claudius ; as is proved by several ancient mo- 
The Christmns in mo holy war, gave it 
iltO iiame of Akre, orof St. John rf Aore. Re- 
lioi. Faidsat. Hb. iii. The Arabtans call it 


jfoM. This dty was assigned liy Joshua 4o Ike 
faibe of Ashnr, who did not drive out thesnhaiii- 
tants. Judg. i. 31. Ummak, an unknown tity, 
mentioned Joshua xix. 30. might be Acokof by 
transcribers changed to Ummak. 

The Crusaders gave the name of St. Jckn ef 
Acre to this cky, because of a magnificent 
church, which was built there, dedicated to St. 
John. This city was of a triangular form, bemg 
washed by the sea on the west and south, sur- 
rounded by two strong walls towards the land, at 
about fifty paces firom each other, and fortified 
by towers at equal distances. On the first wall 
eastward, was a tpwer larger and stronger than 
the rest, called the King*8 Tower ; at the middle 
was such another tower, always called the cursed 
Tower. And it proved its right to this name ; 
for by this the Saracens entered the city, and 
took it, as was observed at that time. This was 
the last city the Christians possessed in Syria.-^ 
The Sultan of Egypt, Elpy, surnamed Melle- 
messor, having besieged it in 1291, with 60,000 
horse, and 100,000 foot, the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem defended it bravely ; but at last 
it was taken and almost destroyed. 

[Aceko, appears to be the primitive name of 
the city called by the Greeks Ace ; it was a large 
city, and advantageously situated on the sea 
coast. The medals of gold and silver of Alex- 
ander the Great, struck in this town, with Phe- 
nician characters, call it Aco. It was called 
Ptolemais, from a Ptolemy of Egypt, when 
Phenicia was under the power of the Lagidce.-^ 
When Syria was subjected by the Romans, this 
city was made a colony, by the Emperor Clau- 
dius, Pliny, lib. v. cap. 19» We have many of 
its medals with Latin inscriptions; but the 
Greek are very rare. 

Aco called also Ptolemais, is situated iu a 
plain, but with hills around it. Two miles off 
18 the small river Beleus (which fiows from Car- 
mel) ; near it is the sepulchre of Memnon ; 
about it is a space of a hundred cubits, well 
worthy of admiration ; for it is in the form of a 
round valley, and yielding glassy sand, which, 
after many ship l^ds Iwve been taken away, 
seems not to be diminished. Aco was reckoned 
heathen land ; and all beyond it, northwards.-^ 
There was a bath of Venus in Aco : ft was of 
considerable antiquity; and, as the Rabbins 
thought, prior to me reference of it to the god- 
Abssz it mi^t, riierefore, be a natural con- 
veuience. {Bee Acc»o, and comp. Platbs, 
Mbdals of Ptolbmais.] 

Yolk BY thus deserhhes this city, Tmn. 
val. ii» p. ^ Nine leagues to the south of 
Sodr, is the dw of Acre, it is sitoated at the 
ttorAern cape ora bsy, vdikh extends hia seni- 
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«Mfli 0£ tbf^UugWM, M lur ai the point of 
GnitnaL After tbe expulsion ol'^tiie cnisadfirs 
il renuHBed almost liMited ; but in our time 
wes again rsirived bj tbeindostiyof Daher; and 
tbe works eroGtad by D^xzar^ within the last 
tra yeara^ luwe rende^ it one of the moat con- 
sidmble towns on the coast.'^ 

It was this Djezzar whom Sir Sidney Smith 
assisted in defsading this town against Buona- 
parte : who here terminated his Syrian expe- 
dition in 1799*] 

XL Ptolbmais^ or Roietia, a city of Egypt, 
sixty miles east of Alexandria* The Jews of 
Egypt being delivered from the persecution of 
Philopator, assembled here, and built a Pro- 
seucha, 3 Macc. vii* 

PTOLEMY, IlroXcuaioc, warrior, warlike. 

PTOLEMY* All Ine kings of Egypt, from 
Ptolemy son of Lagus, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Homans, bore the name of Ptolemy.--^ 
That is, from A. M. 3631 to 3974 ; or from the 
death of Alexander to the death of Cleopatra 
^ouse of Mark Anthony. Vide Egypt. — 
Those mentioned in Scripture, are, 

X. PTOLEMY, son of Lagus, sumamed 
Soter, or Saviour. After the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, he brought the body of that 
rinceinto Egypt, to be interred at Alexandria, 
n the distribution of Alexander’s conquests 
among his generals, Egypt fell to Ptolemy, He 
at first contented himself with the title of go- 
vernor ; nor took the title of king, till after the 
death of all of Alexander’s race. Just, lib, xv. 
cap, 2. Yet be managed the minds of the peo- 
ple of Egypt, and of the neighbouring princes, 
with a view* of laying a solid foundation for bis 
future power. Some years after he was settled 
in Egypt, he thought of reducing Phenicia and 
Coele-Syria. At first he endeavoured to cor- 
rupt Laomedon, who governed those provinces 
under Antipater and Perdiccas- But not suc- 
ceeding, he sent Nicanor one of his generals, 
into this province, who took Laomedon, and in a 
little time made himself master of Cmie-Syria 
and Phenicia. 

Ptolemy himself marching into Judea, enter- 
ed Jerusalem, while the Jews were under no 
other conceni but to observe the sabbath. Ap- 
pian, in Syriac, says. That having brought the 
city into subjection, he demolished its walls ; 
and Josephus from Aristeas adds, Antiq. lib. xii* 
tap, 2* that this prince carried 100,000 Jews in- 
to Egypt, of whi<^ he incorporated about 30,000, 
into his armies and garrisons, knowing that the 
Jews were religious observers of their fidelity.-^ 
He gave the rest to bis soldiers, as slaves. 

* Hence proceeded that great number of Jews, 
afterwa^ found in Mgypt, Libya, and the Cy- 
sepinca. 


Two before hk death, at foe begimfoif 
of foe foiity-ninfo year of bis rein, rtakmg 
Lagsu, associated with him in me kingdoai 
Ptmemy Philadelnku$f his son by Berenme.-— 
Ptolemy son of Lagus, died A. M. 3721, atiie 
A.D* 283. 

XL PtoLSMT PBlLADELPHUa,SOn of Pfo- 
lemy Soter, was associated A. M. 3719* Justin 
even affirms, lib. xvi. cap. 2. that his father Pto- 
lemy entirely quitted the royal dignity to his son, 
and esteemed it a sufficient honour to be one of 
his life-guards. But other historians think, he 
continued to reign with Pldladelphus to A. M. 
3721 , which was the first of the sole reign of 
ladelphus. This prince was surnamed PhilaM* 
pAus, t. e, lover of his brethren, probably ironical- 
ly ; for on several pretences, he caused two of 
his brothers to be put to death. The younger, 
Argeus, was son of Berenice as well as himself; 
the other was son of Eurydice. Pauian. tn Af- 
ticis, p. 6. He was one of the most powerful 
princes that ever reigned in Egypt. Via, Jerom. 
tn Dan, But nothing gave a greater lustre 
to his reign than his love for learning, the library 
founded at Alexandria, and the version of the 
Septuagint, wliich it is said he procured to be 
made. Ktde Seventy Interpreters. 

The ancients are unanimous in their testimo- 
nies, concerning the affection of Ptolemy for the 
sciences, and his care to collect books, and to 
erect a copious library ; but only the false Aris- 
teus, and such as have followed him, have af- 
firmed that Demetrius Phalareus was his libra- 
rian. Vitruvius mentions Aristophanes, and 
Suidas speaks of Zenodotus, who were library- 
keepers to Philadelphus, at the Alexandriau li- 
brary. Diogen. Laert. in Demet, hb, v. seg^ 
78, 79* Cicero, pro Rab. &c. Josephus, Anttq, 
lib, xii. cap, 2. allows Philadelphus thirty-nine 
years of reign, Clemens Alexandrinus thirty- 
seven, and Ptolemy, Porphyry, and Eusebius 
thirty-eight. Usher thinks he reigned in all 
thirty-eight years, and about eight months* He 
fixes his death A. M. Slb^,anteA, D. 246* He 
w'BS succeeded by his son Ptolemy surnamed 
Euergetes, or the benefactor, son of Arsinoe, 
daughter of Lysimachus. Philadelphus had al- 
so a daii^ter called Berenice, who married An- 
tiochus Tlieos, king of Syria. 

in. Ptolemy Eueroetes, or the bene- 
factor, son of Ptolgmy Philadelphtis, ascended 
tbe throne A. M. 3758. His father Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, hkving a long war with Adtiocbus 
Theos, at last made peace with him, and gave 
him bis daughter Beienice tn marriage, i^ile 
his wife Laodice was alive, by whom he had had 
two children. This marriage was* oelebrafod 
with extraordinary magnsficeiice, alid Philadel- 
3 F t phus « 
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pbUft j(av0 hh »o mtidh gold and tilirer 

to bar portion, IhCi^ sha w«« /thence called Fker^ 
HQphoroi, or die dowrytbringer. See Jerom 
on But this alliance did not piwe 

hafipv. .Antiochus was poisoned by his 'wife 
Laoaice, who likewise ordered that Berenice 
afld'heryoung son by Antiochus, should be Icill- 
ed. Appian, Syriac, p. 130 . Jeroni, in Dan^ 
xi. In the mean time Philadelplius died, and 
Muergetes being informed of the danger of ilia 
sister, who had taken refuge in the asylum of 
Daphne, hastened into Syria with an army to 
relieve her : but was too late, for Berenice and 
her son were assassinated. But such a num- 
ber of Syrian cities submitted to EuergeteSf that 
he found himself the most powerful king of the 
east. Josephus says, that when this prince 
came to Jerusalem, he offered sacrifices to the 
Lord, as a thanksgiving for his many successes. 
Comp. Dan.x. < 5 , 6, &c. 

Euergetes did not less distinguish himself by 
his love of books and learned men, than his fa- 
ther had done. Galen, Comment. 2. in Hipp. 
lib. iii. Epid. assures us, that this prince caused 
exact copies to be taken of all books which de- 
served consideration, that came to his knowledge. 
No sooner did a ship arrive at Alexandria, but 
he caused the books therein to be brought to 
him, of which lie took copies, and returned them 
to the owners, placing the originals in his library. 
Having borrowed of the Athenians the works of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Eschylus, with a pro- 
mise of returning them, after copies should be 
taken of them, and for security of this, having 
given them a pledge of fifteen talents, (about 
£2,5CX)), he kept the originals, and sent them 
back the copies, very neatly and faithfully tran- 
scribed, with permisbioii also of keeping the 
fifteen talents, which he had pledged. 

Under the reign of Euergetes, Onias II. was 
high-priest of the Jews, a man of no integrity, 
and who thought of nothing but heaping riches 
together. Fide 11. 

Ptolemy Euergetes died after reigning twenty-, 
five years. Tacitus says, Annal. lib. vi. that 
under his reign was seen in Egypt, the bird 
called Pheenix, which appeared m the country, 
accompanied by many other birds, which flock- 
ed to it, because of the novelty of the sight. Po- 
lybius, Ub, ii. p. 155. says, that Euergetes died 
by disease ; but Justin, lib. ii%\x,xap. 1. affirms 
be was put to death by his son .and successor 
Ptolemy Philopator. 

IV, Ptolemy Philopator, ^n of Pto- 
lemy Euergetes, began to reign A. M. 5763, 
D, 221 . He received the name of P/4i- 
impa/pr, or lover of his father, by iroi^, or anti- 
pbfi^, becaiiise he had put bis father to death. 


ittyi>Jtiatin, 7t5.xxnc. cap, i :* flat Ml abo^the^ 
name of Tryphon, or the^^utton^ aho 
/tie, > because be carried the enttgnt and the 
crown of ivy, like 4he GalHf or pmste! ,of the 
great goddess and because he afiPected to ap- 
MBV Crowned with ivy in the ceremonies 
Bacchus. Vide Usher, ad Ann. Man. 576Sw — 

This prince spent his time in luxury, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery ; as if he had been a king • 
for the sole end of following his pleasures. 

Antioclius the Great, king of S>iia, made war 
against him, and took several places in Ceele- 
Syria and Palestine, before he ^would attempt to 
oppose him, leaving this matter to his generals. 
But the year following, Antiochiis having ad- 
vanced to Raphia, Ptolemy met him with a 
powerful army, and gave him battle. At first 
the advantage was on the side of Antiochus, 
who, beside being a great commander, had also 
an army of excellent soldiers. But Arsinoe, sis- 
ter and wife of king Philopator, having her hair 
dishevelled, and her eyes full of tears, passed 
through the ranks of Ins soldiers, and so raised 
their courage and resolution, that at last they 
obtained an entire victory. Antiochus therefore 
retiring with the remains of his army, all the ci- 
ties of Syria and Palestine, which had been 
obliged to submit to him, returned of themselves 
to the obedience of Philopator, omitting no- 
thing that might shew their zeal and fidelity to 
his government. 3 Macc. cap. 1. PoJyb. v.- 

The chief of the Jews also having sent their 
deputies to him, to congratulate him, and offer 
him presents, they found him inclined to come 
in person to Jerusalem. When he came thither, 
he entered into the temple, admiring its beauty, 
magfiificence, and (economy. He desired also 
to enter the sanctuary, into which no one 
was to enter but the high-priest alone ; and he 
only once in a year. This attempt of the king, 
filled the whole temple with tears and lamenta- 
tions, the JtoTse of which spread into the city, 
and occasioned the utmost consternation. The 
high-priest Simon betaking himself to prayer, 
between the temple and the altar of burnt-sacri- 
fices, when he had finished his prayer, Phihpa^ 
tor found himself struck with so great a terror, 
that be began to tremble, and could hardly 
stand on his legs ; and bis attendants were for- 
ced to carry him out of the temple hidf dead. 
3 Macc. i. 11. This he afterwards revenged 
on the Jews in Egypt. Vide Third Book of 
Maccabeks. 

Pbiiopator died after he had reigned seven- 
teen years : his successor was Ptolemy Epipba- 
nes. Ptolem. Canon. Clem. Alex. Strom, kb* u 
Ettseb. Porphy. A. M. 5800, ante^. D. 204. 

V. PTOA.EMY Efispqa^ixs. siiOGeeiM^ his 

father 
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Phtlopator, being tow ywt 
nccordiifg to^ Jemmi ^ <Dait. xi. or iSve, at- 
ttimttg to 'Justin, ht^ 3 txx. cm, 1. When An- 
^oehtts the Greaft; Idir^ of S^ria^ and Philip 
king of Macedon, tSw Egypt tn the hands of a 
ehild^ diey concerted secret meaanres to divide 
his territories. Antiochua attacked Coele-Syria 
and Judea, and soon became master of them. — 
But after some time Ptolemy Epiphanes sent 
kis genera) Scopus thither with a good army, 
who retook the cities and provinces Antiochus 
had conquered. Scarcely a year had passed, 
bnt Antiochus subdued them again. Tuen the 
Jews surrendered to Antiochus, and adhered 
firmly to his interests afterwards. For this rea- 
son on several occasions Antiochus gave them 
marks of his confidence and friendship, by those 
letters of which copies are preserved in Jose- 
phus. Diod. SicuL lib. xv. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxi. 
Polyb. lib. iii. IG. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 3. 

A. M. 3812, Antiochus gave his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes 
king of Egypt, in hopes by her means of be- 
coming master of the dominions of that young 
prince. But the governors of young Epiphanes 
penetrating his design, and Cleopatra espousing 
her husband's interests rather than her father’s, 
defeated his intentions. At last, Epiphanes un- 
dertaking a war against Seleucus king of Syria, 
and one of his generals having asked him, what 
assistance he depended on, in accomplishing bis 
designs ? Epiphanes answered, on no other as- 
sistance than the purses of his friends.” When 
this answer was spread among the people, the 
generals of Epiphanes began to be hi pain for 
their wealth, thinking they were to be plunder- 
ed to support this war. Wherefore twy pre- 
vented him by poison, after he had reigned 
twenty-four years, according to Eusebius, Cle« 
mens Alexandrinus, Porphyry, and Jerom, in 
Dan. xi. He left two sons ; Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, who succeeded him, and^Ptolomy Phys- 
con, bis younger son. 

VI. Ptolemy Philometo«, son of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes and Cleopatra, reigned thir- 
ty^five years ; from A. M. 3824 to 3859, 
ante A. D. 145. Judea being then not in sub- 
jection to the kings of Egypt, the general affairs 
of the Jews had but litde relation to those of 
this prince. Under tbe government of P^i7o- 
meior the temple Onion was built in Egypt. 
See OifioN and Onias IV. 

Josephus, lib. ii. cont. App. informs us, that 
Ptolemy Philometor and his queen Cleopatra 
placed tiicb cotiffdence in the Jews of Egypt, 
that Dositheut and Onias, both Jews, were ge- 
nerals of their armies ; and that when the city of 
Alexmiirsa rose in- arms, io faTOur of Ptolemy 


agebtt Cl^ktra, the Jews supj^ted^ 
her, and kepi thd ei^ to its duty. But this bap- 
peaed after the ileatli of Philometor ^ as We shall 
tee in tbe toHowh)|[ article. Under the rmgu of 
Phihmetpr arose m 'Egypt the peripatetic phi- 
losopher Aristobulus, also, a Jew, mentioned by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, lib. i, and Euse- 
bius, Prop. lib. iii. cap, 7. lib, viii. cap, 3. who 
have preserved some fragments of him. 

• About A. M. 3834, ante A, D. 150, arose at 
Alexandria, a great dispute between the Jews 
and the Samaritans. The Jews maintained, 
that the temple of Jerusalem was the only place 
where God had appointed to be worshipped, 
according to the law of Moses ; the Samaritans 
on the contrary insisted it was the temple on 
mount Geririm. This controversy vi^as pleaded 
with great earnestness before king Phdometor 
and his counsellors ; and each porty bound 
themselves by oath, to produce proofs out of 
their own law, and besought the king to put to 
death the advocates of either party, who should 
act contrary to this oath. The king and his 
council having heard both sides, decided in fa- 
vour of the Jews, and condemned to death Sa- 
bas and Theodosius, the advocates of the Sama- 
ritans. Joseph. Antiq, lib, xiii. cap. G, 

Jonathan Maccabeus, who flourished at this 
time, espoused the party of Alexander Balas 
king of Syria, son-in-law to Philometor ^ against 
JJemetrius, 1 Macc. x. C7, 09- A. M. 3858, 
Philometor went into Syria, on pretence of as- 
sisting his son-in-law Alexander B^Ias against 
Uemetrius, but really to make himself master of 
his doRiioions ; and passed through Palestine. 
The heathen of Azoth shewed him their city and 
temple destroyed, with heaps of bones of the 
dead, piled up by tbe way-side ; they enlarged 
also on the calamities Jonathan had made them 
suffer. But the king did not seem to notice it, 
and Jonathan joining him at Joppa, with a mag- 
nificent attendance, the king gave him a very fa- 
vourable reception. ^ ^ 

Philometor being received as a friend into all 
the cities of the dominions of Balas, he made his 
entry into Antioch, where being acknowledged 
king, he placed two diadems on his head. 1 
Macc. xi. 13. Just. lib. xxxv. cap, He died 
the year following in the hands of his physicians, 
who thought to have effected upon him the 
bperation of the trepan, in order to cure a 
mortal wound he had received in^ his head, in a 
battle against Alexander Balas king of Syria. 

VII. Ptolemy PAyscON, or Fat-guts^ 
otherwise Euergetes, or the JBenefdCtor , son of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, and brother to Ptolemy 
Pbilopator, reigned in the whole fifty-three 
years, partly with his brother> and partly alone ; 

from 
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from A. M. 995^ ]^hi|d treat coaletts with 
hit br6tiief^ whicii latf^ualU the <ieadiof Phn 
lometor. Qeopyttta, wile of that prince^ wat 
desirous to pfeaetrre the crown f&r her son, 
egmtt Fl^peon, who attempted to seise it. 
Onias the Jew, founder of the tmt^le Onion, 
defshded the queen and the jroung prince. Jo- 
seph. cont. Afip. Hb, ii. Phy$con at Alexandria 
prepared to march against him, and resolved to 
expose all the Jews of Alexandria to be trod 
to pieces under the feet of elephants. But 
God delivered the Jews. Josephus sajs, that 
the elephants having been made drunk on pur- 
pose, turned their fury agaiust their managers. 
He adds, that even to his time, the Jews of 
Alexandria yearly celebrated the day of this de- 
Itveratice ; but it is very probable that he has 
not distinguished Physcon from Philopator. — 
For we have under Philopator a history very 
like this. Vide M aocabebs. Book hi. 

Physcon being desirous to terminate his dif- 
ferences with his sister Cleopatra, the sister and 
wife of his brother Philometor, proposed mar- 
riage to her ; which being concluded on, Phye^ 
con was received into Alexandria, and acknow- 
ledged king. Desirous to secure the kingdom, 
he put the young prince, bis nephew', to death, 
in the arms of his mother, the very day of their 
marriage. Justin, lib, xxxrih. cap. 8. Diodon 
Sicul, in Excerpt, Vales, lib, Hx. cap, 2. This 
action rendered him extremely odious to the 
Egyptians, whom he farther provoked by all 
sorts of cruelties. He divorced Qeopatra, took 
tlie daughter of this princess to wife after he had 
deflowered her, killed his own eldest son, lest 
the people of Alexandria should make him king 
in his place, put to death another of his sons by 
Cleopatra, and to complete his cruelties, he 
cut off his head, feet, and hands, and sent them 
in 8 covered basket to the queen, the mother of 
young prince, as a present from him on her 
birth-day. See Justin^ Dipdor. Excerpt, Vales, 
loc, cit. Valer. Max. Hb. ix. cap. 2. After all 
these inhumanities Physcon died in peace, 
when he had reigned twenty-nine years from the 
death of his brotber. He left three sous living. 
He bequeathed the government to Cleopatra bis 
sister and wife, with power to choose for king 
either of his three sons. She ^st chose Alex- 
ander, the youngest, hoping to find him the 
most tractable ; but the Alexandrians obliged 
her to take the eldest, Ptolemy Lathuru^ who 
reigned with her tea years. 

VIII. Ptolery Latro bus, son of Ptole- 
my Physcon and Cleopatra, began to reign 
A. 5888. He sent about €[,000 men to An- 
tiochua Cyzicenus, who assisted the Samaritans, 
when^'diey were besieged by John Hircanua, 


prince fqid bigb-prieat of the But 

ocnus was obliged to retire, mi thi^ 
troops were defeated or dispersed; so thatBLur^ 
oanus became master of toe city, after a y«sr*a 
siege. Josepk M.iau.cap, 17 • 

hat hums did not loi^ enjoy the kingdom of 
Bgypt. ^ Cleopatra, bis xn^er, ^eary of a 
partner in the government, animated the peo- 
k of Alexandria against him, and compelled 
^ iqi to withdraw to Cyprus. Whik there, the 
inhabitants of Ptolemais desired bis assistance 
against Alexander Jannaeus, king of the Jews, 
who kept them, as it were, besieged. Lafhurus 
put to sea with his army ^ but the people of 
Ptolemais altering their minds, sent to thank 
him, aqd to prevent his coming. Yet Lathurus 
continued his course, and disembarking his men 
at Sycaminum, near Ptolemais, Alexander Jan- 
nasus drew off his troops, and sent secretly to 
Cleopatra, to desire assistance against Lathurus, 
In the mean time, he pretended to accommo- 
date matters with him, and offered him very ad- 
vantageous proposals. 

But Lathurus perceiving that Alexander Jan- 
naeus held secret correspondence with his mo- 
ther Cleopatra, broke with him, and did him all 
the mischief he could. Entering Judea with 
part of his troops, while the rest of his army 
lay before Ptolemais, Alexander Jannaeus march- 
ed against him with a powerful army, and gave 
him battle near Azoph on Jordan. The victory, 
for some time, was in suspense ; but at last Lc- 
thurus put to flight the Jewish army, and pur- 
sued it while his troops had strength to follow 
and kill the fugitives. It is said, 30,000 Jews 
fell ; others say, 60,000. 

Cleqpatra, Lathurus^s mother, alarmed with 
the progress of his arms in Palestine, sent an 
army by laud, and a fleet by sea, to stop his ca- 
reer. She gave the command of her army to 
two Jews, Chelcias, and Ananias, sons of Onias, 
who founded ^t|ie temple Onion in Egypt. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib, xiii. cap. 18, 21. She sent 
her son Alexander with her fleet into Pheuicia, 
where several cities surrendered to him : but 
Ptolemais shut her gates against him. Chelcias, 
one of her generals, died m Coele-Syria. Xa- 
thurus hasted into £^ypt, thinking to find it un- 
provided with tixK>ps; but he foun4 more resist- 
ance thuo be expect^, and the queen his mo- 
ther seeding forces against him, he was obliged 
to withdraw', and returned tp Gkza, where he 

M assed the winter. See Cueopatea IV. 

Holemy Lathurus died in A- M. 3923, ante 
A. D. 81, having reigned thirty-six years from 
the death of PhiTonietor. 

Other Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, having np 
relation to the history of the Bible, are onpfted. 

IX. Ptolemy 
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fX. Ptoikkt Mackom, Miiftf Doiyme* 
made governor of the tdand of C^rus 
l^otdmy PImoiiveltor, king of Egypt. 6ur^ 
htt tbe minority of this' prince, he retained the 
miole revenues of the island. But when the 
kit^ came to age^ he gave in his accounts, and 
Sen? the whole sum to him. Polyh. lib, xrvii. 
tii Exaijft. Tates, Some time after, discon- 
tedted with some proceedings of the king of 
Egypt, he withdrew his fidelity, and delivered 
Cyprus to Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria ; 
who received him among his friends, and gave 
him the command of troops in Phenicia and 
Coele-Syria. We are told, 2 Macc. iv. 45, &c. 
that Menelaus, usurper of the high-priesthood, 
being accused before Antiochus Epiphanes, 
A. M. 3834, and expecting to be condemned, 
he bribed Ptolemy Macron to stand his friend. — 
Tliis he did, while the king was at Tyre, and 
was the chief instrument that Menelaus, guilty 
as he was, was acquitted, and his accusers con- 
demned to death. 

After Judas Maccabeus had routed Apollo- 
nius, governor of Samaria, and Seron, governor 
of Coele-Syria ; Philip, then at Jerusalem in 
behalf of king Antiochus Epiphanes, sent to de- 
mand assistance from Ptolemy Macron^ who 
sent Nicanor and Gorgias, two experienced 
commanders. But Judas defeated them, 1 
Macc. iii. 33. After the death of Antiochus 
l^iphanes, Ptolemy was no longer in favour.— 
His enemies represented to the young Eupator, 
that a man who had once failed in fidelity to his 
prince, was never afterwards to be trusted. 2 
Macc. X. 12. He had also rendered himself 
suspected by the courtiers, because on several 
occasions he had shewn his dislike of their pro- 
ceedings against the Jews. At last, being no 
longer able to bear these reproaches, he poison- 
ed himself. The Latin version of 2 Macc. x. 
12. calls him Ptolemeus Macer ; but his true 
name was Ptolemeus Macron, Macer in Latin 
signifies lean; but Macron in Greek signifies 
tall, 

X. Ptolemy, son of Abubi, or Abobi, son- 
in-law of Simon Maccabeus, and governor of 
the castle of Docus or Dagon, and of the plain of 
Jericho. Being puffed up with pride, be pre- 
tended to the government of all Judea, and, with 
this view formed a design against the life of Si- 
mon Maccabeus his father-m-Iaw. 1 Macc, zvi. 
11. Joseph. Antiq, lib, xxiii. cap. 14, 15« de 
Belh^ Uh, i. cap. 2. 4 Macc. L Simon was 
theii visiting the cities of Judea; and arriving at 
Jericho With his two sons, Mathias and Judas, 
he went to lodge with hit son-in-law, at the cas- 
tle o<, docus 6r Dagon. Ptolemy made a mat 
epteitaioment for them, but in the midst or lop* 


pe^, caHiinineii provided for that purpose, oak 
lerittg^ tbs room^ killed SioMNi with his two sons, 
and sc^ of their people. At the same time be 
sent metsehgers to Chumm, to kill John Hirca- 
nus, die eldest son of Simon ; and others of his 
people he lent to Jerusalem, to seize the city. 

But John Hircanus was quickly advertised of 
this villany ; be caused those to be slain whom 
Ptolemy had sent to kill him, and basting away, 
came soon enough to Jerusalem, to frustrate the 
designs of Ptolemv, against whom the gates were 
shut This is relatea by Josephus. Ibe first 
book .of the Maccabees does not inform us the 
event of this murder of Simon. But the book 
we quote under the name of the fourth of the 
Maccabees relates the history differently. Vide 
Docus. 

PUA, mo, 4>s^, here, an adverb of place; 
from HD peh, or >D pi : or, the mouth ; from nc 
peh : otherwise, handsome ; from uti*japhah, 

PITA, Phua, or Phuvah, sou of issachar, 
head of a family. Gen. xlvi. 13. Numb. xxvi. 
23. [In Qbaldee ruby-cohured : perhaps, stain- 
ed with red marks, as Miltiades from plXroQ, 
rubentem a matre, J uv.] 

PUA, rtKlD, corner, or hair: from rtHD peak. 
Of Issachar, father of Tola. Judg. z. L 

PUAH, ny)D, that groans, that cries ; from 
nyo pahah : otherwise, that appears ; from 
japhah: [perhaps, from splendor,"] 

PUAH and Shiphrah, midwivea of Egypt, 
whom Pharaoh commanded, that when the Is- 
raelite women were delivered, the female cbil*’ 
dren should be saved, and the males destroyed. 
Exod. i. 15, 1 6. Josephus, Antiq, lib. \\. cap. 
5, Carthus. Abul. Lyr. alii, think these mid- 
wives were Egyptians, but the Hebrews, St. 
Austin, and others, contend for their being 
Israelites. The rabbins pretend, that Puah 
was the same as JochBbed,*the mother of Moses 
and Aaron ; and that Shiphrah was Miriam 
daughter of Jochabed, and sister to Moses and 
Aaron. But this is beyond all probabUity, 
though it is very likely they were Hebrews, 
since they shewed so much fear of God on this 
occasion. Besides, what likelihood is there that 
the Hebrews, who had so much aversion to the 
Egyptians, should employ Egyptian midwives ? 

There were, doubUess, more than two mid* 
wives among the Israelites ^ but Puah and 
Shiphrah were tjpe most emment. Scripture 
says, Exod. i. 17, 18, IP. they did not ob^ the 
king's commands ; but restrained the #SfiP of 
God, preserved the male ebddren. When Phn- 
raoh expostulated with them, they enewered, 
that the Hebrew womra could bmg fbrtli of 
themselves, without the nssistiilee of » midwife* 
Literally, the Hebre# %omea ore m iribf beests; 
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«ro delivmA with the Mmeiease at beasts of 
the held. Othm:haaMlate, they are so strong, 
as not to nei^ a midviafo. It is thought that 
they told a lie, in affirming this, for, though 
eastern women in general, are brought-to-bed 
with great facility, yet this could hardly be said 
of all the Hebrew womem Remunerate eit be- 
nevolentia, non fallacia ; benipiitas mentis, non 
iniqmtas mentientis, says St. Austin, cant. 
Mend. cap. 15. 

Instead of God built them houses; the He- 
brew has only, hb built them houses: which 
some understand, as if Pharaoh had built houses 
on purpose to lodge these midwives, that the 
Hebrew women ought come thither to be deli> 
vered, in presence of officers appointed by the 
king. Others refer this to God, who rewarded 
the midwives, by a numerous posterity. But 
the* Hebrew shews, that this respects the He- 
brews, whose houses God built up, by a multi- 
tude of children. Vide Fragments. No. 
CCCXIII. 

PUBLICAN, in Greek Tt;Xa)vec» t clones; an 
officer of the revenue, employed ni collecting 
taxes. Among the Romans there were two 
sorts of tax receivers ; some were general re- 
ceivers, who in each province had deputies, who 
collected the revenues of the empire, and ac- 
counted to the emperor. These principals were 
men of great consideration in the government ; 
and Cicero says, pro Plane, that among these, 
w'ere the flower of the Roman knights, tlie or- 
nament of the city, and the strength of the com- 
monwealth. But the deputies, the under-far- 
mers, the commissioners, the publicans of the 
lower order, were looked on as so many thieves 
and pickpockets. Theocritus bejng asked, 
Which was the most cruel of all beasts ? an- 
swered, among the beasts of the wilderness, the 
bear and the Jion ; among the beasts of the 
city, the publican and the parasite.” Apud 
Musonium 

Among the Jews, the name and profession of 
a publican w as excessively odious. They could 
not, without the utmost reluctance, see publi- 
cans exacting tributes and impositions laid on 
them by foreignera, the Romans ; especially the 
Galileans or Herodiaos, the disciples of Judas 
the Gaulonite, submitted tolhis with the great- 
est impatience, and thought it even unlawful. — 
Those of their own nation who undertook this 
employ, they looked on as beatl^en ; ** Let him 
Ise unto thee as a heathen n|an, snd npuhlican** 
.Mutt xviii. 17* It is even said^ they would not 
jdiow tliem to enter the temple, or synagogues ; 
to partako of, the pubUc praters, oSkfiB of judi'- 
e5irtuils^C.^gi^,JtestiiD in a cotut p/ justice. 

»vtii. iCsr. 


in Mati. Lastly, ^e nrt asiitfed; ibey 
would not receive their presents at the 
AO more than the price of proflitution, of 
or of any ffiing of the like m^urre.. 

There were many publicans in Judea, in the 
time of our Saviour. Zaccheus, probably, was 
one of the principal receivers, since he is called 
chief among the publicans ;** Luke xix. but 
St. Matthew was only an inferior publican* 
Luke V. 27. The Jews reproached Jesus with 
being a friend of publicans and sinners, and 
eating with them. Luke vii. 34. And our Sa- 
viour told the Jews, Matt. xxi. 31. that harlots 
and publicans should l^e preferred before (hem 
in the kingdom of heaven. In the parable of 
the publican and Pharisee, who prayed at the 
same time in the temple, we see with what hu- 
mility his condition inspired ihepublican* Luke 
xviii. 10. He keeps afar off, and, probably, 
dared not so much as enter the court of the peo- 
ple, &.C. Zaccheus assures our Saviour, who 
had done him the honour to visit his house, that 
he was ready to give half of his goods to the 
poor, and to return fourfold whatever he had 
unjustly acquit cd. Luke xix. 8. The Roman 
laws required, that whenever any farmer was 
convicted of extortion, he should be obliged to 
render four times the value of what he had ex- 
torted. L. Hoc Edicto in fine Digest, de Pttb- 
lican. [And this shews, that only a small part 
of his property really was acquired by oppres- 
sion. His calling was in greater disrepute than 
his conduct deserved : no doubt, it was the 
same with many others.] 

Some have thought, that by the Jewish laws, 
it was forbid to pay foreign tribute, or to be a 
publican; from Dent. xvii. 15. But it is certain, 
there were publicans, Israelites ; such were 
Zaccheus and St. Matthew ; though their em- 
ployment was very odious. The Herodians, 
who refused to pay tribute to strangers, did not 
found their refusal on this law ; since the He- 
brews otherwise explain this passage. The 
disciples of Judas Gaulonites founded their re- 
fusal to pay tribute, on their being the people of 
the Lord, and because it was not permitted to a 
true Israelite to acknowledge any other sove- 
reign than God. Joseph. Antiq. Hh.xvnu cap, 2. 

rUBLlUS: chief or governor of ' Malta, 
when St. Paul was shipwrecked 09 (his island, 
A. D. 60. Acts X xviii* 7, 8, 9*^ Publius receiv- 
ed St. Paul and hia company ipto his h^se very 
kindly, and treated them thre,e^ days with great 
humanity. Tlie apostle, in Hcknowledgmiit, 
restored to health the ffovernor’s , father, 

of a fever and fioq^-^ux. It is 8iuid» 
that not ohly Pubtias apd hu father, but 
wiK>l0 jifdafid idso, wjta converted to the 
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tMn faith* Cfarysoit. Homil. 54. in Acta Apott, 
Gregor. Mag. in Job, lib, xxvii. cap, ll, et re» 
ceni, plerique, Ado^ with several Latin writers, 
aQrm, that PubUus was made a bishop by this 
apostle, and sent to preach the gospel; that 
coming to Athens, he was bishop there, and 
endedliis life by martyrdom. But this opinion 
cannot be supported ; since Publiuis, bishop of 
Athens, did not suffer martyrdom till the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. See Melita. 

PUDENS, mentioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 
21. A. D.65. Baronius, An. 44. sec. 6l. with 
others, believed, that Pudens was a Roman se- 
nator converted by St. Peter, with whom St. 
Paul abode some time. But there is reason to 
think, he confounds him with another Pudens, 
a senator, said to be father of Praxedus and Pru- 
dentiana, in the time of pope Pius, above au 
hundred years afterwards. The Greeks keep 
the festival of St. Pndens, the disciple, April 14. 
They put him in the list of the seventy disciples, 
and say, that after the death of St. Paul, he was 
beheaded by Nero. Some think that Claudia, 
mentioned by St. Paul after Pudens, was his 
wife. The common tradition is, that St. Peter 
not only lodged with Pudem, but also there con« 
secrated the first church at Rome ; subsequent- 
ly that of St. Peter in Bonds, Comp. Claudia 
and Linus. 

PU HITES, »niD, that seduces ; from 

nriD pathah : otherwise, mouthful; from nc 
pathf and riDD pathah: in Chaldee, wideness. 
A family, mentioned 1 Chron. ii. 53. 

PUL, ViD, bean ; from blD phol: otherwise, 
destruction ; from hVd palach^ to cleave, to des^ 
troy. An Assyrian name; no etymology iu 
Hebrew. 

PUL, or Phul, king of Assyria: 2 Kings 
XV. 19* he came into the land of Israel in the 
time of Menahem, to assist him, and confirm 
him in the kingdom. Hos. v. 13. The king of 
Israel gave him a thousand talents of silver, knd 
Pul continued in the country till it was paid. — 
We conjecture that Pul was the father of Sar- 
danapalus, who added the name Pal or Pul to 
that of Sardan , as Aferodach added the name 
of Baladan, and called himself Merodach-Bala^ 
dan. If this comecture be true, Pul is the 
same as AnacinJarexes, or Anabaxares, the 
name \ivhich profane authors give to the father 
of Sardanapalus, Athen. lib, vii. xii. Bipnos. 
Strab. Suid. Arrian. Stephanus Byzantinus calls 
him Cyndaraxes; Julius Africanus, Acracames; 
and Eusebius, Acrazapes, Pul is properly the 
first king of Assyria mentioned in Scripture.^ 

TPUL, or Phul, Vic, thick, large, Isaiah 
Ixvi. 19. 

An*island called Philet, in the Nile»flot far 

VoL. n. Pabt xxiii. B^t. /r.^ 


from Syene. On this island are remains and 
ruins of very noble and extensive temples, buUt 
by the ancient Egyptians. 

That the nation or people called Pul, or Phul, 
might give name to this island is not impossible ; 
but it should rather seem that the most the 
name of this island is capable of, is to suggest 
the idea of their dwelling in tliis latitude. 

The people called rnul I suppose to be re- 
presented in Egypt to this day, by the Pholahs, 
Pholeys, or Fellans, which are for the moat part 
husbandmen and cultivators.] 

PUNISHMENTS of the Hebreios. There 
were several sorts of punishments used among 
the Jews, which are mentioned in Scripture. 
As, 1. The Cross. 2. Hanging, or tbe rope. 
3. Stoning. 4. Fire, or burning. 5. The 
panum, or whipping. 6. Imprisonment. 7* 
The Sword, or beheading. 8. The Precipice, 
or throwing from a rock. 9. Rending to pieces 
by thorns, or treading under the feet of animals. 
10. The Saw. II. Stifling, by being thrown 
down into A place full of ashes. 12. Cutting 
off the hair. 13. Blinding the eyes. 14. Being 
stretched on the wooden horse. There are 
others, mentioned in the Maccabees, or in the 
Government of Reason. See the articles fol- 
lowing. 

The Rabbins report many formalities which 
accompanied the decision of the judges in cri- 
minal cases. When the matter concerned life 
and death, they proceeded with great delibera- 
tion. After tbe witnesses had been heard, the 
affair was put off to the next day ; the judjges 
went home, ate but little, and drank no wine. 
Tbe day following they assembled again, two 
by two, to examine the circumstances at more 
leisure : and the judgment might now be recti- 
fied or reversed. 

Sentence being confirmed and pronounced, 
the criminal was led to execution. A man placed 
at the door of the court, held a handkerchief iu 
his hand ; a little farther was a horseman, or a 
crycr on horseback. If any one offered him- 
self to say any thing in favour of the condemned, 
the first centinel made a signal with his handker- 
chief, and the horseman gallopped away, to 
have the prisoner brought back. Two of the 

a jes went on each side of him, to hear if he 
any thing farther to offer in his iuslification. 
The criminal might be brought back as ofton as 
five times, to hear those who could say any thing 
in his defence. If there was nothing to retard 
the execution of the sentence, it was published 
with a loud voice ; ** such an one is abandoned, 
for such a crime such and such have deposed 
against him ifany one have any proofs of his 
innocence, they may now produce th^m.'* 

5 G The 
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The Jews were of opinion^ that the death of 
offenders, might be of great efficacy to procure 
their salvation, if they suffered to satisfy the ins- 
tice of God, and to make atonement for their 
sins. They were exhorted to confess their faults, 
and to say, ** Let my death become an expiation 
of all my sins/' Their maxim was, he that con- 
fesses his faults, has a share in the life to come. 

They gave to criminals, at their execution, 
wine mingled with incense, myrrh, and other 
strong drugs, proper to stupify the senses, and 
to abate the severity of pain. Solomon advises, 
Prov. xxxi. 6. to give wine to such ns are over- 
whelmed with pain. And we see an instance of 
this, in what was offered to Jesus Christ at his 
passion ; wine mixed with myrrh, before his 
crucifixion ; and vinegar, M'hen he was on the 
cross, Matt, xxvii. 34, 48. These observations 
are general, and belong to all that were exe- 
cuted. 

Hanging. 

1 do not observe any crime in the law, for 
which the guilty was condemned to be hanged. 
They often hanged up men after their death; 
but I cannot see that any were hanged alive. — 
The Jews maintain, that none but idolaters and 
blasphemers underwent this jmnishment , Achi- 
tophel hanged himself. 2 Sam. xvii. 23. also 
Judas, Matt, xxvii. 3. i^ctsi. 18. Moses pro- 
nounces him accursed, that is hanged on a tree ; 
and he would have him cut do\Mi before sun- 
setting, Deut. xxi. 23. Haman and all his sons 
were hanged on a high gallows : Esth. vii. 9, 10. 
Pharaoh’s chief baker was first beheaded, and 
afterwards hanged on a gibbet, Gen. xli. 13. 
Moses ordered those princes of Israel to be 
hanged on gibbets, who had partaken in the 
crime of worshipping Baal-peor, Numb. xxv. 4. 
Joshua hanged up the king of Ai, and he conti- 
nued on the gallows until the evening, Josh. viii. 
29. Another time he hang^ up five kings of the 
Canaanites, Josh. x. 26. The Philistines hanged 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan on the walls of 
Bethshan, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, 13. Jeremiah says, 
Lam. V. 12. that the princes of Israel were 
hanged up by the hand, after their death, by the 
Chaldeans. The soldiers of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes hanged dead children on the necks of 
their mothers, who had circumcised them, I 
Macc. i. 62* 

From all th^se examples, it may be inferred, 
that sometimes they hanged up men alive ; and 
sometimes hanged up their carcases, after they 
were dead. 

Burning 

Was very common among the Hebrews.— 
When Judah was informed that bis daughter-in- 


law Tamar was pregnant, he would have had 
her burnt as an adulteress. Genesis xxxviii. 24. 
The law of Moses inflicts this ptimsAmenf on the 
daughters of priests, if guilty of fornication : 
Lev. xxi. 9* Abraham, say some, was cast into 
the fire, because he would not worship the 
pods of the Chaldeans, Gen. xi. 31. Nehem. 
IX. 7. Nebuchadnezzar caused Daniel and his 
companions to be throwm into a burning Eery 
furnace, on a like occasion, Dan. iii. 6. Moses 
ordered the man to be burnt alive, who should 
marry the mother and her daughter, Lev. xx. 14. 

Jeremiah informs us, xxix. 22. thaj Nebuchad* 
nezzar ordered Zedekiah and Ahab to be roasted 
in a pan, for abusing their neighbours’ wives. — 
Antiochus Epiphanes exercised the same and si- 
milar punishments against the brethren Macca- 
bees : the author of Eclesiasticus says, that the 
fiesh of the wicked shall be punished by worms, 
and byjire; i. e. probably shall be exposed in 
the fields, and burnt in the valley of Hinnom ; 
they burnt there the carcases of men, and ani- 
mals, to prevent their stench from infecting the 
city ; and to this Jesus Christ seems to allude, 
when he says, Mark ix. 43, 45, 47, that the worm 
of the damned dies not, and their Jire is not 
quenched. 

Some Jewish authors pretend, that he who 
\vas condemned to the fire, was not burnt in the 
flames : he was set up to the knees in a dung- 
hill, his throat tied about with a large piece of 
cloth, which was strained by the two ends, till 
the sufferer was forced to open his mouth ; or 
it was forced open by an instrument. Tlien 
they poured melted lead down his throat, till his 
bowels were consumed. They found this sort 
of punishment upon w^hat is said, that the tire 
did not consuine the bodies of the children of 
Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2, 3. (This is not said ex- 
pressly ill Scripture, which only takes notice, 
that they were carried out of the camp in their 
habits. This shews that they were not consum- 
ed by the fire.) So that they thought it not 
lawful for them to consume the bodies of their 
brethren. Besides, they thought this a more mer- 
ciful kind of death. The rabbi Eleazar object- 
ing against this determination, and affirming that 
he had seen the body of a priest’s daughter 
burnt, who had committed a enme ; he was an- 
swered, that then the SanbtKirim must have been 
composed of ignorant people, or of Cushites 
and profane persons, who did not understand 
the law. 

Imprisonmbkt 

Was not considered ai a punishment, hut to se- 
cure the accused. So Joseph detained his bro- 
ther ^eon iu prison, Gen. alii. 19. The bU^- 
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pliemer thtt was brought to Moses, Lev. xxit. 
12. and the man who was found gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath-day, Numb. xv. d4, were put in 
ward till the Lord dkMsIared what kind o{ punish* 
ftunt tbe^ should suffer. Jeremiah and John 
the Baptist were shut up in prison, to prevent 
their remonstrances to the people. 

But, often, imprisonment was made a punish* 
ment by severities. Joseph was put into prison, 
and loaded with fetters, Gen. xxxix. 20. Sam- 
son taken by the Philistines, was cast into a 
dungeon, and forced to grind at the mill, Judg. 
xvi. 21. Hoshea, king of Israel, Jehoahaz, and 
Manasseh, kings of Judah, were shut up in pri> 
son by their conquerors the kings of Assyria and 
Chaldea. Zedekiah underwent the same hard- 
ships ; to which was added the punishment of 
losing his eyes. Ahab, king of Israel, gave or- 
ders, 1 Kings xxii. 27* that the prophet Micaiah 
should be shut up in prison ; that he should be 
fed with the bread of affliction, and the water of 
distress, till Ahab’s return from Ramoth-gilead. 

Bonds, fetters, shackles, manacles, chains, 
which usually attended imprisonment, must be 
considered as punishments, w'hich greatly aggra- 
vated that of being kept in prison. The ancient 
Hebrews had also a kind of yoke, formed of two 
pieces of wood, long, and pretty broad, in which 
they cut away a semicircle to receive the neck 
of the criminal. Jeremiah xxvii. 2. was ordered 
by the Lord, to make bonds and yokes, to put 
them on his neck, and to send such to the 
kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Tyre, to 
denote their approaching captivity by the king 
of Chaldea. They also used stocks, wherein 
were holes at several distances, through which 
they made the prisoners put their legs, at a 
greater or less distance, according to the torment 
they meant to inflict. See Job xiii. 27* xxxiii. 
11. Prov. vii. 22. Prudentius, hymn 4. has 
described this punishment, 

LigDoqut plaatas ioMrit, 

DWarioatif croribni. 

Precipitation. 

To throw headlong into the sea from a preci- 
pice, with a stone tied about the neck, was not a 
common punishment : if it has been sometimes 
used among the Hebrew's, it w'as in extraordi- 
nary cases. Amaziah, king of Judah, forced ten 
thousand Idumeans, w hom he had taken prison- 
ers of war, to leap from the top of a high rock, 

2 Chron. xxv. 12. Some are of opinion also, 
that they precipitated from the rock Oreb, the 
king of the Midianites, named Oreb, Judg. vii. 
25. The Nazarenes intended to precipitate 
Christ from the top of their mountain, Luke 


iv. 29* St. James the Just was thrown down 
from the higher part of the temple, into thk 
space below. Zachariah, son of Baruch, waS 
put to death in the midst of the temple, and bit 
body thrown into a deep place beneath the 
walls of that holy structure, Joseph, de Bello, 
lib, V. cap* 1. Jesus Christ mentions the nti- 
fushment of casting a roan into the sea, with a 
stone about his neck : Matt, .xviii. 6: We arc 
told, this was common among the Syrians. 

Beheading. 

Pharaoh’s chief baker had his head cut off ; 
after which, his body was hung on a gibbet, 
Gen. xl. 19. Abimelecli, son of Gideon, cut 
off the heads of seventy sons of Gideon, bis 
brethren, on one stone, Judg. ix. 5. The peo- 
ple of Samaria beheaded seventy sons of Anab, 
and sent the heads in baskets to king Jehu, 2 
Kings X. 7. John the Baptist was headed in 
prison, by order of Herod, 8cc. Matt. xiv. 8, 1 1. 

'fRAMPLlNO TO DeATH 

under thorns, under harrows, under the feet of 
elephants, is not known among us ; but we find 
some instances in Scripture. When Gideon r^ 
turned from pursuing the Midianites, he tore 
with thorns and brambles of the desart, the chief 
men of the city of Succoth, who had insulted 
him, Judg. viii. 16. It is thought David did 
something like this to the Moabites, 2 Sam. viii. 
2. ** And he smote Moab, and measured them 
with a line, casting them down to the ground ; 
even with two lines measured he, to put to 
death, and with one full line to keep alive.”— 
What is said of casting them doxvn to the ground, 
favours this explication. 

He made the Ammonites undergo a punish* 
ment still more cruel, 2 Sam. xii. 31. “he pul 
them under saws, and under harrows of iron, and 
under axes of iron, and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln.” 

The harrows or sledges, of iron, here mention- 
ed, were machines proper for thrashing of com ; 
of which there were several kinds. Vide Frag- 
ments, No. XLVIII. He made them pass 
under axes of iron, and through the places for 
making of bricks. Whether by these last words 
we are to understand furnaces in which bricks 
are burnt, or the place where the earth is beat 
and macerated, in ♦hich these miserable wretch- 
es were executed ; these punishments were very 
horrible, but were tolerated among those peo- 
ple, who allowed themselves the liberty of put- 
ting to death all that they took in war* 

litx ttsIU oapto ptroit, sot ponuupi iiiip«dU. 

SxirscA, Treg* Troai* 

Vid£ 
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Vide PxoLtMY Philopaxob, who would 
have trod the Jews to death by his elephants.— 
The prophet Micah alludes to this kind of 
puniihfnetU, when he says, chap. iv. 12. He 
shall gather them as the sheaves into the floor. 
Arise and thresh, O daughter of Zion, for I will 
make thine horn iron, and £ will make thy hoofs 
brass, and thou shall beat m pieces many peo- 
ple.*’ Amilcar the Carthaginian general, caused 
some Carthaginians and some strangers, who 
had betrayed the interests of the republic, to be 
trod under foot by his elephants. Porphyr. de 
Abttin, lib. ii. 

Loss OF Haib. 

To cut off the hair of guilty persons, seems to 
be a punishment rather shamei'ul than painful ; 
yet it is thought, that pain was added to the dis- 
grace ; and that they tore off the hair with vio- 
lence, as if they were plucking a bird alive. This 
is the genuine signification of the Heb. OD*^DH, 
decalvavi, depilavi, LXX. ^EpaBapuxra avrsQ. 
“ I contended with them, and smote certain of 
them, and plucked off their hair." Neh. xiii. 25. 
Sometimes they put hot ashes on the skin, after 
4hey had tom off the hair, in order to make the 
pain the more exquisite. Thus they served 
adulterers at Athens ; as is observed by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes, in Nubibus. 

This kind of punishment was common in Per- 
sia. King Artaxerxes, instead of plucking off 
the hair from bis generals, who had been guilty 
of a fault, obliged them to lay aside the tiarUf 
says Plutarch, Apothegm. The emperor Do- 
mitian caused the hair and beard of the philoso- 
pher Apollonius to be shaved, Philostrat. lib. hi. 
cap. 24. In France they cut off the hair of sor- 
cerers and magicians. This torture has often 
l>een inflicted on martyrs for the Christian reli- 
gion. In the impious book, (Toledoth Jesu) 
composed by the Jews, of the life of Jesus 
Christ, they say their ancestors caused his hair 
to be cut off, and afterwards his head to be rub- 
bed with a liquor, which made him bald all his 
life after. It is observed in the book, called 
The Government of Reason, (sometimes called 
the fourth book of the Maccabees,) that Antio- 
chus Epiphanes caused the hair and skin and all, 
to be tom from the heads of some of the seven 
brethren the Maccabees. [ScALPED : as the 
Indians of America ?] 

Blinding. 

To make blind, and to pluck out the eyes, are 
punishments not common ; and though Moses 
appointed, that an eye should be given for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, £xod. xxi. 24. 
Xktut. xix. 18, 19 , 20. Levit. xiiv. 20, yet it is 


the opinion of commentators, that this was sel- 
dom practised, but that the offender generally 
compounded by a pecuniary penalty, paid to 
the injured party. When the Philistines had 
seized Samson, they put him in prison, and bo- 
red out his eyes. Judg. xvi. 21. When Nahash 
king of the Ammonites made war with Jabesh- 
gilead, he threatened to put out the right eyes of 
the people. Nebuchadnezzar took king 2^de- 
kiah, slew his children in his presence, then 
caused his eyes to be put out, and afterwards 
had him carried to Babylon iu chains. 2 Kings 
XXV. 7. Vide Fragments, Nos, CLXXXIX. 
CXC. CXCI. CXCII. 

Maiming. 

To cut off the feet and hands, was a cruelty 
exercised by Adonibezek, on seventy kings con- 
quered by him, who ate like dogs under his ta- 
ble, Judg. i. 6, 7* But God thought fit to have 
him tortured after the same manner. David pu- 
nished the murderers of Ishbosheth by the same 
means, 2 Sam. iv. 12. Antiochus Epiphanes 
also cut off the extremities of the hands and 
feet from the seven brothers Maccabees. 1 Macc. 
1. 4. 2 Macc. vii. 4. When Alexander the 
Great came near to Persepolis, eight hundred 
Greeks presented themselves before him, to en- 
treat his protection and their own liberty. They 
had been taken captive by the kings of Persia, 
and had been maimed ; some having had their 
feet or hands cut off ; others their noses. Vide 
Fragments, No. CXXI. They had also 
the marks of slavery imprinted upon them, which 
were a sort of rough characters in the skin, 
that could not be got out. Diodor. Sicul. Just. 
Quint. Curt. 

The Wheel 

Is not known in the canonical books either of 
the Old or New Testament. But it is found in 
the fourth book of the Maccabees, or Govern- 
ment of Reason, cap. 9* in Graco. He says, 
that the fifth and sixth of the brethren Macca- 
bees were put upon the wheel. The first of them 
was dragged upon a machine, which the author 
calls Catapulta, upon which they tied his knees 
with strong chains, and violently bent hi's back 
upon a wheel, so that he was rolled like a scor- 
pion about the wheel. The second was also 
brought and fastened with violence upon the 
wheel, so that all his bones were dislc^ated ; 
then they burned his sides and bowels with red 
hot irons. 

1 doubt not, but what is here called a wheel, 
is nearly ^ same thing as the woodeB horse* or 
tressel, concerning which so much bis been 
said. Ibe reader may compare what is tiera 

said 
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Said of the puniihment of tbe wheel, with uhat 
has been said of the wooden horse, and he vi ill 
£nd almost the same characters observable in 
both. They violently stretched out the crimi- 
nals upon the machine, drawing their limbs u ith 
ropes or pullies ; then they whipt them, dislo- 
cated their joints, burnt their sides, tore off their 
skin with iron pincers, kept them lying some- 
times upon their backs, sometimes upon their 
bellies, sometimes with tlieir heads uppermost, 
sometimes bending double, and sometimes with 
their heads hanging downwards. The form of 
the wheel gave them opportunity of putting the 
miserable sufferers into all manner of painful 
postures. The wheel to which Ixion was fast- 
ened according to the fable, was always turning 
round. Suidas says, that they used to fasten 
slaves to the wheel, and there whip them. The 
acts of the martyrs often tell us, that they 
stretched the bodies of these saints upon this en- 
gine, and there made them suffer several kinds 
of horrible torture. 

Fighting with Wild Beasts 

Was a puniihment frequent among the Ro- 
mans. St. Paul says, that he fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xv. 3^. See St. 
Paul. Sometimes they were exposed to the 
beasts, to be devoured by them, as St. Ignatius 
was to the lions ; either to serve as sport to them, 
as St. Perpetua, who was exposed to a wild 
cow, being enclosed within nets, that she could 
not make her escape ; or, lastly, to fight with 
the beasts. 

Other Punishments. 

Some are of opinion, that the punishment of 
impaling was not unknown to the Persians, and 
that it is intimated, Ezr. vi. 11. Tollatur lignum 
de domo illiusy et erigatur, et conjigatur in eo. 
Vat. Grot. Others think, the guilty person was 
hanged on an upright post, after the demolition 
of his house. Others understand it, that they 
were to be fixed to a piece of wood belonging 
to the house, and there to undergo the punish-- 
ment of whipping. Schindler, and Lud. de Dieu, 
on 1 Esdr. 

Sometimes they demolished the houses of 
offenders, and reduced them to a laystall 
for filth and dung. Thus the temple of Baal 
was treated by Jehu. Nebuchadnezzar threat- 
ened the diviners of Chaldea, to make them un- 
dergo this puniihment and disgrace, if they did 
not declare his dream to him. Dan. ii. 9- He 
afterwards decreed the same penalty, to all such 
at should not worship the God of Shadracb, 
Meshech, and Abednego. Dan. iii. 29* And 
king Darius in tbe same manner threatened 


those, who should molest the Jews. Ezra vi. 11. 
However, there are good interpreters, who ex- 
plain these passages as implying only confisca- 
tion to the king’s use. 

PUNITES, OID, that regards: from 

panahf to behold : otherwise, my face ^ from 
C3>30 p£rmm ; countenance. Numb. xxvi. 2S. 

PUNON, piD, precioui stone: or that be- 
holds; perhaps from po pinan, angle, corner, se- 
cret place, Copper mines were found here, 

[Or well-looking ; otherw ise, mouth of eter- 
nity, or mouth of the son : from the Hebrew and 
Syriac, mouth of the fsh."] 

PUNON, or Phunon, a station of the He- 
brews in the wilderness : Numb, xxxiii. 42, 43. 
called Phano, Phaino, and Me/allo-phanon, be- 
cause of its mines of metals. Eusebius in 4>avcav, 
says, it was between Petra and Segor ; and iii 
AauSav, he places it four miles worn Dedan. 
Athanasius, Epist. ad Solitarios, bays, these 
mines of Phonos were so dangerous, that mur- 
therers condemned to work there, lived but a 
few daysf We find bishops of Phenos in the 
subsenptions of the councils. 

It is thought to be at Punon that Moses erect- 
ed the brazen serpent, for the cure of the nun - 
muring Israelites, w'ho had been bit by the fic»y 
serpents. Others believe this happened at the 
encampment of Zalmonah. Numbers xxi. 7> 
[Phinon was a duke of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 
41. 1 Chron. i. 52. but Phunon was a station of 
the Israelites in the desart, Numb, xxxiii. 42. 
which Jerom reckons among the cities of the 
princes of Edom : it might be named from Phi- 
non as Schmidt conjectures, Oeog, Bill, n. 50t). 

It afforded copper, as Bochart thinks, liieroz, 
P, ii. col. 427. and that it was called both Phu- 
non and Phinon. Vide Reland, Pal, p. 30. 
Suidas says, in Phaunos, that Phaunos, son of 
Picus, first taught the manner of smelting metals: 
and this name appears to be closely allied to 
Phunon.^ 

PUR, 11D KXi}/ooc, lot, 

PUR, or Phur, or Purim ; i. e, lots. This 
was a solemn feast of the Jews, instituted in me- 
mory of the lots cast by Haman, the enemy of 
the Jews. Esther iii. 7. These lots were cast 
in the first month of the year, and gave the 
twelfth month of the same year, for the execu- 
tion of Haman’s design, to destroy all the Jews 
of Persia. Thus the superstition of Hainan, in 
crediting these lots, caused his own ruin, and 
the preservation of the Jews; who had time to 
avert this blow, by means of Esther* In me- 
mory of this deliverance, the Jews instituted a 
feast, which they named Pur or Purim, [The 
Jews of Persia, in the first instifice, whence it 
spread to others ; but, there are /ews in distant 

countriesj^ 
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countries, who do not observe this festival.] See 
Haman, Esther, and Mordecai. 

The word Phur or Pur, is rather Persian 
than Hebrew'. The Jeast of lots was celebrated 
among the Jews in Shushan on the 14th, and in 
other parts of the Peisian empire on the 15th of 
Adar, which answers to our February. Esther 
ix. 18. 2 Mac. xv. 39* The Jews have mostly 
kept this feast down to our times, and these are 
the ceremonies they observe in it. On the eve 
of the feast, if it be a day on which they may 
fast, they keep a strict fast, in memory of that 
kept by Esther and Mordecai. If the day be a 
sabbath, or the eve of a sabbath, on which they 
never fast, instead of fasting on the 13th of Adar, 
they fast on the 1 llh. 

On the eve of the feast, they give alms libe- 
rally to the poor, that these also may enjoy the 
feast of lots : And on the feast day they send a 
share of w'hut they have at tabic, to those who 
need. On the evening of Adar 13, when the 
feast begins, they assemble in the synagogue, 
and light the lamps ; and as soon as the stars 
begin to appear, they begin to read the book of 
Esther. They continue reading it throughout. 
There are five places in the text, wherein the 
reader raises his voice with all his might, and 
makes such a dreadful howling, as to frighten 
the w'omen and children. When he conies to 
the place which mentions the iHimes of the ten 
sons of Haman, he repeats them very quick 
without taking breath, to shew that these ten 
persons were destroyed in a moment. Every 
time the name of Haman is pronounced, the 
children with great fury strike the benches of the 
synagogue with mallets, or stones, and make la- 
mentable cries. It is said that heretofore they 
used to bring into the synagogue a great stone, 
with the name Haman written on it, and all the 
while the book of Esther was reading, they 
struck it with other stones, till they had beat it 
to pieces. 

After the reading is finished, they return 
home ; w'here they make a meal rather of milk- 
meats than of flesh. The day following, early 
in the morning, they repair to the synagogue, 
where, after they have read that passage of Ex- 
odus, wherein is mentioned the war of Amalek, 
they again read the book of Esther, w ith the 
same ceremonies as before. After quitting the 
synagogue, they make good cheer at home, and 
pass the rest of the day in sports and dissolute 
mirth, the men dressing themselves in women’s 
clothes, and the women in meii^s, contrary to 
the express prohibition. Deut. xxij* And 
their doctors have decided on this that on 
this day they may drink wine until Jlwy cannot 
distinguish between — Cursed be mmso, and 


Cursed be Mordecai. Heretofore they osed to 
erect a gibbet, and upon it to burn a man made 
of straw, which they called Haman. But it was 
thought they had an intention of insulting the 
Christians on the dealh of Christ; and therefore 
the emperors forbad them this practice, on pe- 
nalty of forfeiting all their privileges. Cod, de 
Juaesis et CalicoL L. Jud, 

The feast of Purim, or lots, in the manner 
the Jews observe it, has much resemblance to 
the ancient Bacchanalia of the pagans. Plea- 
sures, diversions, joy, good cheer, make, as it 
were, the very essence of it. The spirit of re- 
venge which animated the Jews of Shushan 
against their enemies, has passed undiminished 
to their posterity ; who abandon themselves to 
it without measure and without bounds. They 
allow the drinking of wine to excess, because, 
say they, it was by making king Ahasiierus 
drink, that Esther procured the deliverance of 
the Jews. They compel every one to be pre- 
sent at the synagogue, man, woman, child, and 
servant ; because all shared in the deliverance, 
as all were exposed to the danger. On this day 
scholars make presents to their masters, heads 
of families to their domestics, the great to those 
of mean condition. In a word, the whole day 
is spent in joyfulncss and feasting. As it is 
said in the book of Esther ; ** That they should 
make them days of feasting and joy, and of send- 
ing portions one to another, and gifts to the 
poor.” Leo of Modena, Ceremonies of the 
Jeics, page 3. cap. 10. Esth.ix. 22. 

This festival continues two days, but only the 
first is kept with solemnity. During these two 
days they may work or do business ; yet they 
refrain the first day, though they are not obliged 
to it. The second day they read no new lesson 
in the synagogue, and the feast is not so great ; 
but they, however, shew marks of festivity. — 
When the year consists of thirteen months, and 
there are two Adars, (See Adar, Month.) 
they celebrate the feast of lots twice ; the 
grand Purim on the fourteenth of the first Adar, 
and the lesser Purim on the fourteenth of the 
second Adar. But this second feast has pro- 
perly nothing but the name. Basnage, Hist, of 
the Jews, tom. 5. lih.\\\. cap. 1. 

On the eve of the festival they collect the 
half shekel formerly paid to the temple, and 
which at present they distribute among such as 
undertake a journey to Jerusalem, whither seve- 
ral repair out of devotion, and where they covet 
to be buried ; believing that all Jews are to 
rendezvous there at the last judgment, and that 
they shall even pats thither through the bowels 
of tbe earth. 

They read the teat of Esther out of a roll of 

vellum, 
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▼ellum, in the ancient form, written with a parti- 
cular kind of ink. After they have unrolled the 
volume, they make three prayers, to thank God 
for calling them to this ceremony, for having de- 
livered them, and for having continued their 
lives to the celebration of this festival. On this 
day the reader may sit down, whereas at other 
times he must stand up, while he reads the law. 
The reading of the book of Esther is concluded 
with curses against Haman and his wife Zerah, 
with blessings on Mordecai and Esther, and 
praises to God for having preserved his people. 
Rest is observed very religiously, especially the 
first day, and the Jews tell us, that a man having 
sown flax on this day, not one grain of it came 
up. 

It was the emperor Theodosius II. w'ho for- 
bad the Jews to erect gibbets, to fix images 
upon them, which they called Haman, and af- 
terwards to burn them ; because it was not fit 
that in their festivals they should insult any 
point of the Christian religion, A. D. 408. Yet 
three years after, some Jews in the extravagance 
of their frolics, notwithstanding this express pro- 
hibition, fastened a young Christian to a gibbet 
instead of a Haman, whom they whipped so 
cruelly, that he died on the spot : in the city of 
Inmestar, in Chalcis and Syria. The Christians 
in the country took arms; and the Jews were 
punished. 

PURGATORY. This word is not in Scrip- 
ture, neither in the Old or New Testament. — 
Purgatory means that state of those souls, 
vvhich having departed out of this life without 
expiating certain impurities that deserve not 
eternal damnation, or which not having under- 
gone the punishments due to their sins, expiate 
them by such punishments as God inflicts on 
them, before they enjoy his presence. — [This 
tenet is a favorite in the Romish church : but at 
best is deduced from inferences, rather than 
founded on clear expressions of SS. The passages 
usually appealed to are, 2 Macc. xii. 43. the in- 
stance of Judas Maccabeus, who seems to offer 
sacrifices for his slain soldiers : — but this is 
clogged with difficulties; 1. He might offer 
these sacrifices as expiation for his array in ge- 
neral. 2. It cannot be said these soldiers died 

godly,” as the text insinuates. 3. The whole 
is rejected from canonical Scripture.] 

As to the New Testament, Christ says, there 
are certain sins that shall not be forgiven, neither 
in this world, nor in the world to come, Matt, 
xii. 32. Consequently, he allows, that some 
sins may be forgiven in the other world. [But 
this docs not prove they will be expiated in the 
other world : which is the intent of purgatory ; 
they may be forgiven ; pronounced pardoned, 


but not by procuration of the party's sufferings.] 
St. Paul prays for Onesiphorus then departed, 
[This may be doubted: see Onesiphorus.] 
The Lord grant unto him that he may find 
mercy of the Lord in that day.” But if prayers 
may be made for the dead, then there is a pnr^ 
satory, and a state wherein they may be W'ne- 
nted by our prayers. [This is a very weak ar- 
gument ; the phrase ** God bless him !” spoken 
of the dead, is quite as conclusive on the sub- 
ject: and yet this is daily used in the East: *Mlie 
memory of the just is blessed.” So among our- 
selves we recollect the memory of departed 
friends until affection and praise: and 1 be- 
lieve nobody would scruple to pray foi the mer- 
cy of God on any of his friends “ in that day,” 
who yet would not think of inferring a purgatory 
from this expression.] 

The Jews acknowledge a kind of purgaion/f 
which continues for one jear after the person 
is departed. During these first twelve months, 
the soul is at liberty to come upon earth, to vi- 
sit its bod^, and to frequent those places and 
persons, to which it had a particular relation 
during life. They pray for the repose of the 
dead during this time, and are persuaded, that 
they administer much consolation to them by 
their prayers, that they procure rest for them, 
and pardon of their sins. 

They call purgatory^ ** Abraham's bosom, 
the treasury of the living, the garden of Eden, 
and Upper Gehenna.” Hell they call the Lower 
Gehenna^. They believe that all Israelites have 
a portion in the world to come, or the state ot 
happiness, either immediately after death, or af- 
ter they have atoned for their sins in purgatory. 
There are but a very small number of their na- 
tion, who are great profligates, that are for ever 
excluded out of heaven. As for thereat, they 
hold that they continue not above a year in pur- 
gatory, The Sabbath-day is a day of remission 
to the souls in purgatory : they do not burn on 
that day. The Jews offer up a great many 
prayer.s, and works of satisfaction, on the day of 
solemn expiation, for the comfort of such souls 
as are in the Upper Gehenna, Leo of Modena, 
Part V. cap, 10. Wndet, de ita Functorum Sta- 
tu, sect, 8, &c. 

PURIFICATIONS. There were many 
kinds among the Hebrews, according to the se- 
veral kinds of impuriilfes contracted. See Lepro- 
sy, Dead Bodies, Nazarites, &c. When 
a w'oman was delivered of a boy, she tos es- 
teemed impure during forty days, Lev. xii. Dur- 
ing the first seven days she defiled all which the 
touched. After this she was impure thirty days, 
but not so as to hinder her from taking care of 
her household affairs : only from the pse and 
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participation of holy things. If sha had a girl, 
she was judged unclean for sixty days ; during 
the two first weeks of which she could not 
totidi any thing without defiling it. 

When the days of her purification were end- 
ed, she offered a lamb at the tabernacle, or tem- 
ple, for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon, or 
dove, for a sin-offering. If she was unable to of- 
fer a lamb, she gave two doves, one for a burnt- 
offering, the other for a sin-offering. 

Though the Holy Virgin was not subject to 
die law that says, Mulier si suscepto semtnepe- 
pererit masculum^ &c. f Vide Ongen, homiL 8. 
in Levit, Basil, in IsaL vii. 14. Chryaost. homiL 
in occurs* domini. Cyrill. Alex, lib* iL de fide ad 
Reginas* Procop. TheophyL ad Luc. ih Bern. 
serm* purific."] yet she complied with it, Luke iL 
And to preserve the memory of this, the 
church has instituted the feast of the Purifica- 
tionof the Virgin Mary^ commonly called Can- 
dlemas-Dayt February 2. on which those of tlie 
church of Rome carry wax candles in their 
hands, to represent more sensibly the coming of 
Jesus Christ whom Simeon in his Canticle, 
calls the light of the Gentiles, and the glory 
of Israel.” But those who have most examined 
into this matter think, that the true reason of 
these solemn processions was, to wear out the 
memory of the profane sacrifices of the Pagans 
in the month of February : Februa sacra were 
kept in honour of Pluto, to lustrate or purify 
men, fields, and cities ; also, that the candles 
used in this solemnity were instead of the torch- 
es carried by the Pagans in the feasts of Luper^ 
caUUf celebrated on the fifteenth of February, in 
honour of Pan, w'herein naked men ran through 
the streets with lighted torches, and committed 
a thousand insolencies. 

This feast was instituted by the emperor Jus- 
tinian, about the middle of the sixth century ; 
and perhaps in some places sooner. He fixed 
it to February 2. and ordained its celebration 
uniformly throughout the empire. This was 
readily followed by places not under his domin- 
ion. They called this feast Hypapante, which 
in Greek signifies meetings because when Jesus 
Christ came into the temple, Simeon and Anna 
may be said to have met him, and with him Jo- 
seph and Mary. 

In the same feast is celebrated the memory of 
the presentation of Jesus Christ in the temple, 
as the first-born of Mary, in obedience to the 
law, Exod. xiii. IS- See Fibst-Bobv. 

' Tbe Jews that lived at too great a distance 
from tlie temple, and could not resort thither to 
purify themselves from certain defilements, 
twdiicD were unavoidable ; such as pollution cofi- 
tncled. at tlie burial of the dead,4fcc. made use 


of the ashes of the red heifer sacrificed for this 
purpose at Jerusalem ; which were distributed 
to all Israelites at a distance. See Rbo Hei* 
PER, Numb. xix. 5. 

A man and woman who used the marriage-bed, 
were unclean until the evening} they washed 
their clothes, and purified themselves by bath- 
ing, Levit. XV. 16, 17. 18. A woman under her 
infirmities was unclean seven days ; and what- 
ever she touched was defiled, &c- Lev. xx. IS. 
The ancient Christians on many occasions look- 
ed on these infirmites of women as defilements. 
The Turkish w'omen forbear to come to w'orship 
while this lasts. The Indian women do not 
come into their houses. Tournefort’s Travels 
in the Levant, tom* i*p* 44. 

Involunta^ pollutions in sleep, yirere purified 
by bathing, Dent, xxiii. 10. 

The Hebrews had an infinite number of other 
purifications. They did not so much as cat, or 
sit dow'n to table, until after they had washed 
their bands, by pouring water from their fingera 
ends up to their elbows. When they returned 
into their liouaes, they used to wash their hands. 
They also purified their pots and cups, their 
beds, and whatever else they made use of, fol- 
lowing thp traditions of their elders. 

PURlTV ; pure, and purity, are taken in 
Scripture, 1- For external ; 2. For in- 
ternal purity. [See Holy, dldcL} 

External purity is either in respect of per- 
sons capable of partaking of holy things, and of 
performing the duties of civil life; in respect 
of animals pure by the law ; or in respect of 
things. Clothes, houses, utensils, were capable 
of impurities which prevented their being used, 
but when purged from these impurities, they be- 
came clean, and might be used without scruple. 

Things that were impure in their own nature, 
as carcases, animals that died of themselves; 
and such as were so by appointment of the 
law, could never become clean. But men or 
women rendered unclean by any transient incon- 
veniency, might recover their usual purity, when 
these inconveniences were passed, or were ex- 
piated. In respect of clothes, houses, and go(^8 ; 
they were purified, by water, fire, or lustration. 
When persons had contract^ impurities, it was 
necessary sometimes that they should offer cer- 
tain sacrifices of expiation. But the most ge- 
neral method of purification was by the bath^ 
or by washing of the whole body. 

Internal punVy consisted in innocence of life, 
in purity of the mind and heart, in justice, in the 
exact observation of tlid law of the Lord ; the 
oBly way of recovering this purity when impair- 
ed, was conversion, detestation of sin, sorrow 
and compunction for it. These dispositiona, 4K:- 

companied 
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icompanied by the sacrifices required by the law, 
in cases of negligence, inadvertency, or igno- 
rance ; or even of perverseness and malice ; 
might obtain pardon, not by virtue of the exter- 
nal sacrifice, but by the faith, contrition, 8cc. of 
^e offererer, and the mercy of God. 

Moses is not very explicit on the means of re- 
covering this internal purity, nor is he so mi- 
nute and accurate on this, as on external purity ; 
because, as a law-giver, his first and principal 
view was to restrain the hands of men, and to 
regulate the state of his commonwealth. Yet 
Moses, and tlie other sacred authors of the 
Old Testament, say enough to those who 
desire to understand, to prove how little they re- 
lied on outward jmrificatims and sacrifices, in 
comparison to the inw^ard affections of the 
iieait, contrition, faith, and charity. St. Paul 
ill his epistles, and particularly in that to the 
Hebrews, has admirably displayed this truth, 
telling us, thattlie sacrifices and ordinances of the 
old law w ere of no virtue in themselves, to heal 
the inward distempers of the soul, and to repair 
the outrages done to God by otir sins. 

In the new law, Christians are freed from the 
yoke of ceremonies and legal impurities; and es- 
teem as real defilements, none but thofise of the 
aoul. Their chief care is (i, e. ought to be) em- 
ployed, in preserving inward pwriVy-. and inno- 
cence of mind, and to recover these by repent- 
ance, whenever they have been injured by frail- 
ty. See Repentance. 

PURPLE, colour of, Hebrew, 
gaman ; Greek, Ilop^vpoc; Porphyros ; Latin, 
Purpura, The Greeks also used the word 
*Afidpyi?> AmorgCy derived from the Hebrew 
Argaman. It is thought that the purple 
colour was first discovered by Hercules Tyrius, 
whose dog by chance having eaten a shell-fish 
called MureXy or Purpura, and returning to his 
master with his lips tinged with a purple colour, 
gave occasion to the discovery of this precious 
dye. But purple is much more ancient than 
Hercules, since we find it mentioned by Moses 
in several places ; [except under the name of 
Hercules, the Tyrians meant some very ancient 
hero, whom the Greeks afterwards confounded 
with others.] The colour of purple was of a 
very deep red, soft and shining. Pliny compares 
it to the colour of a rose, approaching to black : 
Nigricantis rosa colore sumucem, lib, ix. cap. 
S6, or, of coagulated blood drawing towards 
black, the red of which has a soft kind of shin- 
ing : CoHcreti eangaimt nigricans aspectu, idem* 
'^que sMspeetu trfulgens, lib. ix. cap. 36. Purple 
was oi more sorts than one. One was deeper, 
indiniug to violet, mingled with a little red, 
which was the ground of it : the other was of a 
VoL. II. Part XXIIL Edit. IF. 


deep red, but shining; another more faint, pret^ 
ty near our scarlet. They pretended that the 
true purple should strike the sight mildly and 
agreeably, in a manner not so forcibly as the 
carbuncle. Aspectu leniter blandum, neque tn 
oculosut carbuncuH vibrat, Plin.it6. ix. cap. 41. 

Moses used much wool of a purple colour in 
the works of the tabernacle, and in the orna- 
ments of the high-priest. Purple was the co- 
lour used by princes and great men, by way of 
distinction. J udges viii. 20. it is observed that 
they made Gideon a present of the purple habit, 
which had been worn by the kings of Midiau. 
The spouse of the virtuous woman was clothed 
tuth silk and purple, Prov. xxxi. 22. The 
wicked rich man of the gospel, was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, Luke xvi. IQ. We see by 
Jeremiah and Baruch, that the Babylonians 
clothed their idols in habits of a purple and 
azure colour, Jer. x. Q. Baruch, vi. 12, 71. — ^ 
When Daniel hadex^ained the writing that God 
caused to appear to Ilelshazzar, while at his im- 
pious fcastnn Babylon ; he (Daniel) Was clothed 
in purple, and adorned with a chain of gold, Dan. 
V. 7. Alexander Balas, king of Syria, sent to 
Jonathan Maccabeus, a crown of gold, and a 
habit of purple, allowing him to take the title of 
the king's friend. 1 Macc. x. 20. Lastly, to 
make the royalty of our Saviour ridiculous and 
contemptible, they clothed him with [an oldj 
purple robe at the time of his passion, Mark 
XV. 17. Malt, xxvii. 28. 

PUTEOLl, the wells : now Pozzolo, a city 
in the Campania of Naples, eight miles from 
that city; a colony. Here St. Paul abode seven 
days, Acts xxviii. 13. 

PUTIEL, VhTDID, God is my fatness ; from 
DID phut, and bn el, God. 1 nis etymology is 
very uncertain, for this name is not Hebrew. 

PUTIEL, or Phutiel, grandfather of the 
high-priest Phineas. Exod. vi. 25, 

PYGARGUS, Gr. Xlvyapyoc. This word 
signifies while-KUHr, This name is given to a 
kind of eagle with a white tail. In Moses, it 
signifies a four-footed animal, called ]W^,diskon, 
q, d. ash-coloured; LXX. libyapyoc- The 
tragelaphus has a part of its back ash-coloured ; 
and Bellon, Obser, lib, '\\, cap, 5\, under this 
name, tragelaphus, describes an animal with 
ash-coloured spots, or^treak8,on its sides. Plin. 
lib. viii. cap. 53. speaks of a kind of rpe-buck 
called pygargus, Herodotus, iElian, and Juve- 
nal, mention it also. See Bochart, Animal, 
gaer. P. 2. lib. iii. cap. 20. Probably this is 
what the Septuagint And V ulgate mean by py- 
gargus. 

PYGMIES, tzsnm, Gamadim. Exek. xxvii. 
11. Cubit high; from gamad, a cubit. 

S H LXX. 
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LXX. MXmcecy 9tmt meuy or suardn; from 
the Greek toho fightiwith the fist: of 

rather from viiwci a cubit ; or Ttvy/irif the mea<» 
sure from the ^bow to the eud of toe hand. 

PYGM1E3* Mention is made of pygmies 
in the Latin translation of Ezekiel, xxvii. 11. 
Theodot. Sym. ical MnSoi, et Medi, Pygmies 
were extremly little men, 

Qnonim totm oohors cobito noa dKior «no< 

and these were at continual war with the cranes, 
from which they bad much ado to defend them- 
selves. But it is believed, that these people 
never existed, but in the imagination and wri- 
tings of the poets. The Hebrew word gama- 
dirUy has some relation to pymai, since literally 
it may signify men of the stature of a cubit. But 
what should pygmies do upon the walls of Tyre, 
in order to defend them ? for there they are 
placed by Ezekiel, as being good warriors, llie 
LXX. have rendered gamadim by guards, as if 
they had read somerim, Symmachus has render- 
ed it by the Medes i as if he had read gam madai 
— and the Medes. The Chaldee makes it the 
Cappadocians* By a slight alteration, one 
might read gomarim instead of gamadim. The 
gomarim are well known in Gen. x. 4. among 
the children of Japheth ; and in Ezek. xxxviii. 
6. where he mentions them as a vety wutlike 
people. Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 91- speaks of a city 
of Phenicia called Gemade ; unless there is 
some fault in the text, and instead of gamade 
should be read gamale. Vide Fragments, 
No. CCCXXII. on ** Isaiah, chap, xviii.*' 

PYRAMIDS. The pyramids of Egypt are 
well known, by descriptions both ancient and 
modern. It is thought they were intended for 
tombs for the ancient kings of Egypt. Vide 
Fragments, No. DXLI. et seq. and Plates, 
Egypt, Pyramids. 

PYRRHUS, HifopoQ, ruddy, or red: from 
wvppoQ. Father of fiopator, of the city of Be- 
rsa, in Macedonia. Acts xx. 4. 

PYTHON. The Grecians surnamed Apol- 
lo, Pythius, because he killed the serpent Py- 
thon, Ovid, Met, lib. i. v. 441. and, as Apollo 
was regard^ as the god of divination aud of ora- 
cles, those who were supposed to have the gift 
of foretelling future events, were said to be fil- 
led with the spirit of Python, The LXX. and 
V ulgate often use this expression, to signify for- 
tune tellers, magicians, ventriloquists, such as 
spoke out of their bellies. Among all these peo- 
ple were much knavery, imagination, and oflen 
diabolical operations. Under penalty of death 
God forbad his people from consultuig this kind 
of wizards. Deut. xviii. 11. Levity, xx. 6. Saul 


had destroyed theia> througbo^it the i«|d of Is- 
rael, yet afterwards was weak enough to base 
recourae to a sorceress. 1 Sam* xxviii. 7* &c. 
Moses ordered tl)ose to be atoned^ who were 

f msaessed by the spirit of Python, or had a fami- 
iar spirit. Lev. xx. 27* The kings of Judah 
which forsook the Lord, such as Manasseh, in- 
creased the number of wizards, 2 Kings xai. 6. 
and the pious kings, such as Josiah, rooted thein 
out of tlieir country. 2 Kings xxiii. 2^ St. Paul, 
in the city of Philippi, in Macedonia, was teas- 
ed by a servant-maid that uas possessed by a 
spirit of Python; uho brought great gain to 
her masters by fortune-telling: be drove out 
this evil spirit, and delivered the maid from it ; 
which so provoked her masters, that they raised 
a tumult against him. Acts xvi. l6. 

The Hebrew Ob or Oboih, which the Vul- 
gate translates Python, signifies also a bottle of 
leather, wheiein hquor wa^ kept. Perhaps this 
name was given to wizards, because when they 
were under their fits of enthusiasm, they swelled 
as big as a bottle, [Vide Fragments, No. 
LVllI.] aud their words proceeded, as it were, 
from the boltooi of their stomach ; whence the 
Latins called them ventyiloqui, and the Greeks^ 
engastrimythoi ; i* e* people that speak out of 
their bellies. Isaiah, xxix. 4, says that Jerusa- 
lem beiug ufiiicted and brought low, shall apeak 
as it weie out of the hollow of the eartli, as a 
Pythoness. She shaH groan, and bring out her 
words, as from the bottom of a cave. 

[Tbe Pythia at Delphi was ibe most famous 
of these oracular priestesses : the temple stood 
on a rock, up a crevice of which a vapour rose, 
that was supposed to be impregnated with a 
prophetic viitue, the immediate gift of Apollo. 

At first there was only one Pythia at Delphi, 
afterwards, as the oracle became popular, three 
were appointed* They were mostly poor gills, 
virtuous, but without education, or experience, 
and of very limited understanding. The Pythia 
was usually very reluctant to her office, melan- 
choly and dejected : as she advanced she chew- 
ed laurel ; she al^o wore a crown of laurel; and 
if she were already too fatigued, or refused her 
duty, the attendant priests had recouese to me- 
naces, and even to violence. They seated her 
on tlie tripod, where a powerful vapour ascend- 
ing the interior of her garments, acting on 
her person, threw her into the most violent con- 
vulsions :■ her whole frame swelled ; her bosom 
heaved ; her countenance changed ; her liuobs 
were agitated with involuntary startings, she ut- 
tered die naost plaintive cries, and deep groans : 
at length, with eyea sparkling, foaming at the 
mouth, and shivering, she bowled out a few 

words, 
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Wbrds^ ^biek were eagerly oollecled by the 
priests, and arranged by the prophet. [See 
pROPiiBT.] Many young females died in con- 
sequence of their sufferings : none were long 
lived ; at nature could not support such violen- 
ces : which were, no doubt, either wholiy pro- 
duced, or greatly augmented, by art : probably, 
by m^icated liquors previously administered ; 
m which state, the vapours, impregnated with 
active ga$e9, and directed to an extremely sensi- 
ble part of the body, produced hysterical fits, 
and convulsions, by excessive irritation of the 
nervous system. Comp. Oracle.] 

THE PYTHONESS OF ENDOR. 


[This sulnect, by its singularity, is one of 
those which have occasioned the most consider- 
able opposition of opinions among the learned. 
Those who maintain that Samuel himieif ap- 
peared on this occasion, have undoubtedly the 
prima facie evidence of the present Hebrew 
text in their favour : nevertheless, those who 
consider the transaction as a mere juggling 
trick, have many arguments which are extremely 
difficult to be answered. 

We observe, Ist, that the woman says, ^'Saul 
had slain ffie aubuth, pythonesses ; and the ja- 
dioni, knowing ones yet Saul directs his ser- 
vants to find him boluth Auby a mistress of Aub, 
This title, possibly, means a person of superior 

talents, mistress in her art. She lived, it 

seems, at Oin Dur, ** the fountain of the circle,** 
-—magical circle, 1 suppose ; that figure being 
constantly affected by these soi disant magicians. 

Observe, 2nd, that Saul at his best estate, was 
hypot^hondriac, and nearly out of bis wits ; but 
in his present distressed circumstances, the dis- 
ease seems to have recurred upon him with pe- 
culiar rigour. Srd, That .he Mas by head and 
shoulders, the tallest man in his kingdom, so that 
however he might change his dress, he could 
not effectually disguise his person: that he took 
with him two inferior men (janushim,) who would 
naturally treat him with considerable respect. 

It is likely, that this mistress of Jub, had sus- 
pended her practices for some time, during 
Saurs persecutions ; but, being now requested 
to resume them, she would naturally expect a 
considerable present, and would endeavour to 
iift out of the applicants, who their principal 
was. Add to this the easjr distance of Oilboa 
from Endor. These circumstances render 
every way credible the opinion, that this woman 
knew Saul, but reserved the discovery of her 
Imondedge to the point of time most favourable 
to herself. If the woman only suspected before, 
she would naturally be convinced of the dignity 
of her guest, when he wished the very Scmueif 


the prophet, the magistrate of Israeli to he 
hroughi up from the regions of the dead. What 
could a merely private iodividutl want with that 
illustrious propW, magistrate, and governor; 
who M as in every sense of the word, a pub- 
lic person ? And here we ought to remark, 
the distinction made, Deut. xvtii. 1 1 . between 
the pj^Moaesses, mistresses of Auby and the doresh 
al k^uthimy seekers to the dead. — — — 

It is probable, this woman stipulated to be 
employed in the former capacity ; but she might 
not expect to be called on to exercise the latter. 
However, being mistress of ber art, she onder- 
takes this also ; but her previous enquiry whom 
she M'as to raise, gives her an opportunity of ad*> 
justing her operations, with the greatest effect 
in her power. 

Observe, how she leads Saul to expect the 
ascent of Samuel, t. e. from the earth ; which 
agrees with what the prophet Isaiah says of 
these gentry, they chatter, and mutter out of the 
dust ; that being most convenient for their de- 
ceptions. a Further, the woman seeing the Sa- 
muel, [as the ken] : now, this word, seeing, does 
not always mean actual vision; for we read, 
Exod. xxxii. 1. that ** the people satr that Moses 

delayed to comedown trom the mount;** 

M'hereas tliis M'as no subject of sigiit ; el ah In 
like manner, this woman affected to see Samuel ; 
but Saul did nut see Samuel, for he asks her 
(o) hitherto — in so much — m so fares thou hast 
yet seen what hast thou seen f The spectre 
being supposed to be just now rising out of the 
earth, and only his upper part visible. The wo- 
man answered, I see (Ateim,) a dignitary, 
rising from the earth : Saul enquires, what is 
his appearance^ she says, ( Aish,) a chirf, an old 
man, i. e. an old chief, rises, and he ts clothed 
with a moil:’* — this moil was the upper, and 

outer, vest ; that which clothed from the shoul- 
ders downwards, to die thighs, or knees.*' [Vide 
Fragments, No. CCXXX.J This moil 
Saul had ample cause to remember ; for it 
had rent in his hands, when he endeavoured to 
detain Samuel formerly, 1 Sam. xv. 127. This 
moil, also, was officially M'orn by dignitaries : 
David in regal procession, I Chron. xv. 27. It 
should even seem to be appropriate to persons 
of rank, from 2 Sam. xiii. 18. "the king’# 
daughters wore such moiUm** The woman ex- 
pressly says, he was muffled up — wrapped, itt 
this mantle : so tliat she did not even affect to 
see his face ; and thereby avoided to describe 
his countenance, or features. She merdy says, 
his dress is like that of a min of conadquence* — 
Now Samuel was a person so Itrell knowti| that 
a child would have attributed to him the proper 
age, that at whidi he died, dignity of persOii, 
3 H 2 aud 
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and dignity of dress, such as became the post he'* 
had occupied* And here we trace deception. 
Was this UiOTeal spirit of Samuel ? wherefore 
was it so characteristically clad, in reference to 
stations it had occupied on earth ? was it his 
body f no : for that was buried at a distance: 
and his dress of office, if buried with it, was 
equally distant from Endor ; and, probably, de- 
cayed long ago. But the woman describes him 
according to his public character and station. — 
And Saul being informed, that this personage 
w'ore the moiV, the dress of office, is persuaded 
that it was Samuel. And Saul knew from this 
description, that it was the true Samuel ; and 
yet he had not seen this spectre, nor had its fea- 
tures been described to him ; nor had it risen 
out of the earth, beyond head and shoulders ; 
and those ware muffied closely in a mantle. 

It appears clearly, that Saul was at some 
distance from the scene of this incantation ; that 
he knew nothing but through the medium of the 
woman ; and the woman cried with a loud voice, 
as well by reason of her distance from Saul, as 
to make the greater impression on him. 

There is nothing in this procedure beyond the 
reach of very moderate art ; to have described 
Samuel otherwise than he is described, would 
have been folly ; to have introduced him to Saul 
personally, mi^ht have been more convincing, 
but no such thing takes place. Directly as Saul 
is persuaded that it is Samuel, he stooped his 
face to the ground, and bowed himself. [See 
Plate of Attitudes, Fig. C. E.] so, that 
he did not attempt to see any personage, but 
prostrated himself on the ground ; and along this 
ground came the voice to him, which maintained 
the conversation with him ; muttering out of 
the dust.^' On the whole, I do not see the ne- 
cessity even of ventriloquism in this history ; 
the time of night implies all the conveniences of 
darkness ; the distance of Saul from the actual 
fcgne of incantation, the imperfect description of 
the person of Samuel, the passing of the voice 
along ffie ground, all afford so many means of 
deception, that 1 think ventriloquism may be dis- 
pensed with. Nevertheless, it is proper we 
should notice this remarkable faculty, which is 
{assessed by some persons. It has been pub- 
licly exhibited at Loudon ; and 1 know a gen- 
tleman, who, when at school, w'as one of many, 
who heard a performance of the kind exhibited, 
by express de^re of the tutor, in order to guard 
bU pupils agamst similar deceptions in subse- 
quent stages of life. This operator had die 
power of making his voice seem to come from 
above, as well as from bel9w, from any part, or 
comer of the room ; but he always took care to 
lead, by a dexterous insinuation, the ears of his 


auditors, to suppose he was, where be wisbed 
them to believe they heard him at • < 

The following informatioo is selected horn 
Chamberses Dictionary. 

We had a person formerly in London, a 
smith by profession, who had the faculty io such 
perfection, that he could make his voice appear, 
now', as if it , came out of the cel]ai^,and the next 
minute, as if in an upper room ; and nobody 
present could perceive that he spoke at all.— ^ 
Accordingly, he has frequently called a person 
hrst up, then down stairs ; then out of doors, 
then this way, then that ; and all this without 
stirring from his seat, or appearing to speak at 
all. 

We cannot forbear making a few' extracts on 
this subject from a work, published in 177^1 
entitled, Le Ventriloque, &c. The Ventrilo- 
quist, by M. de la Chapelle, censor royal at Pa- 
ns, member of the academies at Lyons and 
Rouen, and F. R. S. Some faint traces of the 
art or faculty of ventriloquism are to be found 
in the writings of the ancients ; but many more 
are to be discovered there, if we adopt this au- 
thor’s opinion, that the responses of many of the 
ancient oracles w'ere actually delivered by per- 
sons possessing this quality, so very capable of 
being applied to the purposes of priestcraft and 
delusion. The abb 6 de la Chapelle having 
heard many very surprising cirumstaoces related 
concerning one M. St. Qille, a grocer at St* 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, whose power at a 
ventriloquist bad given occasion to many singular 
and divertmg scenes, formed the resolution of 
seeing him. Being seated with him on the op- 
posite side of a fire in a parlour on the grou^ 
floor, and very attentively observing him, the 
abb^ after half nn hour’s conversation with M* 
St. Gille, heard himself called, on a sudden, by 
his name and title, in a voice that seemed to 
come from the roof of a house at a distance ; 
and while he was pointing to the house from 
which the voice had appeared to proceed, be 
was yet more surprised by hearing the worda, 
** it was not from that quarter,” apparently in 
the same kind of voice as before, but which now 
seemed to issue from under the eartl^ at one of 
the comers of the room. In short, this factitious 
voice played, as it were, every where about him, 
and seemed to proceed from any quarter, or dis- 
tance, from which the operator cnoae to trras- 
mit it to him* To the abb 4 , though conscious 
that the voice proceeded from the mouth of 
St. Gille, be appeared absolutely mute, while he 
was exercising mis talent ; nor could any change 
io his countenance be discovered. He observ- 
ed, however, thgt M. St. Gille presented only 

the 
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tbe profile of bis face to him, while he was 
speaking as a ventrihquUt, 

The abb^ de la Chapelle takes occasion to ac- 
count for all tbe circumstances attending Saul’s 
conference with the witch rf Endor, and en- 
deavours to shew that the speech, supposed to 
be addressed to Sanl by the ghost of Samuel, 
actually proceeded from the mouth of the repu- 
ted sorceress, whom he supposes to have been 
a capital ventriloquist, 

He afterwards brings many instances to 
prove, that the ancient oracles principally sup- 
ported their credit, and derived their infiuence, 
from the exercise of this particular art. Many 
other learned men have given the same account 
of the witch of Endor. 

The art, according to this author, does not 
depend on a particular structure or organization 
of these parts, peculiar to a few individuals, and 
very rarely occurring, but may be acquired by 
almost any ardently desirous of attaining it, and 
determined to persevere in repeated trials. The 
judgment we form concerning the situation and 
disunce of bodies, by means of the senses mu- 
tually assisting and correcting each other, seems 
to be entirely founded on experience, (see Reid’s 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, p. 70, edit. 2.); 
and we pass from the sign to the thing signified 
by it immediately, or at least w iihout any inter- 
mediate steps perceptible to ourselves. Hence 
it follows, that if a man, though in the same 
room with another, can, by any peculiar modifi- 
cation of the organs of speech, produce a sound, 
which in faintness, tone, body, and every other 
sensible quality, perfectly resembles a sound de- 
livered from the roof of an opposite house, the 
ear will naturally, without examination, refer it 
to that situation and distance ; the sound which 
the person hears being only a sign, w*hich from 
infancy he has been accustomed, by experience, 
to associate with the idea of a person speaking 
from a house top. A deception of this kind is 
practised with success on the organ and other 
musical instruments, and there are many similar 
optical deceptions.” So far from Chambers. 

The art of ventriloquism, was well known in 
antiquity. Josephus calls this woman of Endor, 
expressly, ** Engastrimytha, ventriloquist, a 
speaker from the belly, who made a trade of 
evocattng the souls of the dead, and foretelling 
future events by their means,” Ant. lib. vi. c. 15. 

It is .remarkable, that Saul receives no real 
information from the supposed Samuel : foo 


that David was to receive the kingdom, was 
publicly known — that the Philistines would 
overcome Israel [David was absent], was ex- 
tremely probable that before long (for the 

word rendered to-morrow, does not necessarily 
signify the next day.) Saul and his sons should 
enter the state of the dead, was certain, according 
to the course of nature, to a man of seventy 
years of age. 

Observe the fallacies of this supposed infor- 
mation : the Lord shall give Israel — the whole 
nation of Israel, with thee into the hand (as 
captives, as subjects) of the Philistines w here- 
as, Saul was succeeded in part of I he govern- 
ment, by his son Ishbosheth, and by David in 
the other part ; nor, did he, himself, fall into 
the hands ,of the Philistines as a captive, but 
avoided captivity by preferring death. If we 
take the word rendered to-morrow, strictly, It is 
false that the sons of Saul, were the next 
day in the state of the dead. Ishbosheth and 
Armoni, sons of Saul, remained ; also Me- 
phiboshetk, his grandson, long after : and more- 
over, notwithstanding the especially [cai] of the 

I iredictor, that the host of Israel should be dt- 
ivered into the hands of the Philistines,” many 
escaped. It is proper to notice these falsities, 
because, they concur in proving that the mt5- 
tress of Aub could not correctly see into futuri- 
ty ; but her inferences and guesses were fallible, 
as well as fraudulent. 

That this woman was no ordinary witch, but 
a person of consequence, appears from her hav- 
ing ** a fat calf in her house,” and her making 
good cheer, to revive her guest, after the effect 
her incantations had had on him. Now, such a 
person was, no doubt, well informed on public 
matters ; and it is by no means impossible, that 
she had intelligence from the officers in Saul’s 
army, of a disposition among the people, which 
led her to estimate their loyalty to their present 
king, at much less than their expectations from 
another. The event proved, that though Saul 
and his family did their duty as brave soldiers 
and officers, yet, that the host of Israel prefer- 
red safety by flight, to honourable death in th^ 
ranks.] 

[As the Editor has expressed hts dissent from 
Father Caemet, on this subject, in the Article 
Samuel, it is but reasonable that some of tbff 
arguments in 8upp0(^ c of that dissent, should be 
stated, as in the present Article.] 

Q 
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QUADRATUS. Numidius, or Caius Und- 
dius Durmius Quadratu^ was governor of Judea 
A. D. 5 1. In A. D. 52 he suppressed the trou* 
hies in Judea, bj putting to death such Samari- 
tans and Jews as bad taken arms against the 
Romans. He sent Cumanus to Rome, with a 
tribune called Celer, to give account of their 
conduct to the emperor Claudius : also Jona- 
than son of Annas, Ananias the high-priest, and 
Ananus son of Annas ; they were in chains, as 
being principal authors of the sedition. Qua- 
dratus^s successor was Corbulo, whom Nero 
sent A.D. 60, after the death of Qttadratus. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib, xx. cap, 5. De Bello, lib, ii. 
cap, 21, p. 795. 

II. Quadratus, an apologist for the Chris- 
tian religion. Euseb. Chronic, An, 127. Hist, 
lib, ill. cap, 37, He had been instructed by the 
apostles, was a prophet, and full of the Holy 
Ghost. Many modern interpreters suppose 
him to be the angel of the churcli at Philadel- 
phia, whom Jesus Christ addresses Rev. iii. 7f 
8, 9* But it is not easy to reconcile that opin- 
ion with the chronology and history of this holy 
man. Eusebius says, he w'as already famous in 
the church, in the time of Trajan. He was of 
the number of those apostolical men, who, fol- 
lowing the zeal of their masters, built up the 
church ; and sow'ed every where the seed of the 
word. They began by distributing their sub- 
stance to the poor, and then went from province 
to province, preaching Jesus Christ to them who 
had not heard of him. Their preaching was ge- 
nerally attended with miracles. 

Quadratus is the first who composed an Apo- 
logy for the Christian religion : which he pre- 
sented, himself, to the emperor Ailrian, A. D. 
126, according to the Chronicon of Eusebius. 
Jerom, de Vir, illust, calls this Apology a scCj 
useful work, full of strong reasonings replenish- 
ed widi the life of faith, and worthy a diaciple of 
the apostles. This piece had power enough 
to abate the persecution then raised against 
the church. We have only a few fragments of 
h. Jerom, Ep, 84. and the Latin martyroio- 
gies, suppose Quadratus was bishop of Athens, 
under Marcus Aurelius, and suffered martyrdom 
in the persecution of those times. Others think 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens, was very different 


from the Apologist. See M.de Tillemont, tom, 
ii. Persecution under Adrian, art. vii. n<^ 7. 

QUAILS. God gave quails to his people 
in the wilderness, on two occasions. First, in 
the wilderness of Sin, or Zin, a few days after 
they had passed the Red Sea. Exod. xvL 1-^23. 
A (Second time, at Kibrolhr-kataavah, or the 
graves of lust. N umb. xi. 32. Piai. cv. 40. Both 
of these happened in the spring, when quails 
pass fiom Asia into Europe. Theu they art 
found in great quantities on the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. God, by a 
wind, drove them within, and about, the camp 
of Israel ; and in this the miracle consists : that 
they were brought so seasonably to this place, 
and in so great numbers, as to suffice above a 
million of persons longer than a month. Exod. 
xvi. 13, The Hebrew shalav, iVu^, Chald. vVo 
Selun, Syriac, Salvai, Arabic, Saha, 
LXX. 'OpTwyophrpav, Coturnix, si|nifies a 
quail, by tne agreement of the ancient interpre- 
ters. I'he Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic call 
them nearly by the some name. YetM.Lu- 
dolf, in his Ethiopic History, /t6. i. tap, 13. sec. 
96. takes great pains to shew, that Moses did 
not mean quails, but locusts. 

The following are hw reasons ; He observes, 
that selav may derive from a root that signifies 
abundance I which agrees better with locusts than 
quails. He owns, that the Oriental versions ex- 
plaiu it by quails ; but lie maintains, that they 
did not truly understand the text. Porphyry, dg 
Abstin. lib, i. cap, 55. observes, that an army 
in Africa, ready to perish by famine^ was sea- 
sonably relieved by a cloud of locusts, on which 
thej fed. Ludolf conjectures, that a like event 
satisfied the desires of the Israelites in the de- 
surts of Arabia. There is an almost incredible 
pumber of locusts in the East ; the people of 
Arabia live on the locusts brought by the wind ; 
they lay them on heaps, preserve them in salt, 
eat of them gladly, and aerve them up even at 
kings* tables. They are of an excellent taste, 
Very wholesome, and nourishing. [But comp. 
Locusts.] 

Sometimes locusts fly in the air in such vast 
quantities, as to darken the sun, and to cover the 
harvesters as with a cloud of ill omen. Pliny, 
lib, X. cap, 23. And when they descend on a 

country, 
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eoiiintry, they leave nothing ontoeched ; they 
gnaw, devour, and blast every thing. Whole 
nations have been compelled to forsake their ha- 
Utations, to avoid these troublesome insects. 

Ludolf shews, that the account of Moses is 
favourable to this opinion. First ; locusts are 
good to eat, and are expressly allowed by the 
law. Secondly ; the wind brought the creatures 
mentioned by that law-giver, into the camp : 
this agrees much better to locusts than to quails. 
'riwsBy; they were scattered over the field, and 
covered the ground, a day’s journey ; to the 
depth of a cubit ; they were gathered up on 
heaps ; they filled ten omers with them. These 
expressions are very difficult to reconcile, on the 
common supposition of quails^ but may be na- 
turally understood of locusts. Fourthly ; they 
were spread all round the camp ; or, according 
to the Vulgate, Numb. xi. 32. they dried them 
all round the camp: which cannot be understood 
of quails ; for they would soon have been full of 
worms, had they been thus exposed. 

But what overthrows all these conjectures, is, 
first, the consent of the languages, and oriental 
versions, which have understood quails by the 
name of selav. The LXX. Josephus, and all 
commentators ancient and modern, understand 
it 90 . Besides, the Hebrews asked Moses for 
fiesh, being disgusted with manna ; and would 
they have been contented w'ith locusts ? 

Mahomet, in the Koran, speaking of the mira- 
cle in favour of the Israelites, uses the same 
word with Moses. [Moses says selav, and Ma- 
homet says salva.’l One of his interpreters, 
Houssain Vaez, Bibl, Orient, p. 749, says, that 
the word salva does not only signify quails, but 
also honey. Another interpreter says, that the 
word salva is usually explained by sumani, which 
is a word more in use among the Arabians, to 
signify a quail; which the Persians also call se- 
mcn'cth. However, adds he, this is a bird pecu- 
liar to Arabia Felix, larger than a sparrow, but 
•mailer than a pigeon, a bird which has neither 
sinews, bones, nor veins, and of which the flesh 
is very agreeable. He says, besides, that the 
wind which God sent was so violent, that it 
broke the wings of those birds, and made them 
fall like a very thick cloud into the camp of the 
Israelites, who took them with their hands, and 
ate them with the manna. What they tell us of 
this bird, that it has neither bones, veins, or si- 
news, must be understood as an hyperbole, to 
express its being very fat and tender, something 
like our fig-peckers, ortolans, and red-breasts. 

QUARREL. Solomon compares him, who, 
going along the streets, meddles with the quar^ 
rels of people unknown, to one that will take a 
dog by the ears, and so rashly exposes him- 


self to be bit. This is what we may see any 
day, in public quarrels. Those who endeavour 
to mediate peace among persons engaged in a 
controversy, instead of reconciling them, do but 
provoke them, and irritate them still more, and 
often meet with anger on both sides, for inter- 
meddling. But it should not be concluded from 
hence, that we ought never to endeavour to re- 
concile neighbours ; yet it must be attempt- 
ed with much prudence, caution, and charity, 
for fear of increasing the evil >ve undertake to 
appease. 

QUARTODECIMANS. This name was 
given to certain heretics, who k^t Easter^day 
always on the fourteenth day of the moou, on 
whatsoever day it happened* : whereas most of 
the churches kept it on the Sunday following 
the fourteenth day of the moon. The (duarto- 
decimans were a branch of the Montanists and 
Quintilians, according to Epiphanius, Uteres. 
.50. c. 1. Yet they were not properly treated 
as heretics, until after the council of Nice, which 
ordained, Mhat all the churches should keep 
Easter-day on the Sunday that followed the 
fourteenth day of the moon. Concil. l^ic. can. 
21. Arab. 

QUARTUS, a disciple of the apostles, men- 
tioned by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 23. I'lie Greeks 
keep his feast November 10, and say he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and bishop of Berytiis. 
The Latins, as Usuard, Ado, &c. place his 
feast November 3. 

QUEEN of heaven: this name the Hebrew 
idolaters gave to the Moon. Jeremiah, vii. 17, 
&c. says, ‘‘ The children gather wood, and the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 
their dough to make cakes to the queen of hea- 
ven.” And chap. xliv. 16, 17, 18. the disobedi- 
ent Israelites tell the same prophet; “We will 
certainly do whatsoever thing goeth out of our 
own month, to bum incense unto the queen of 
heaven. — For since we left off to burn inewse 
to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her, we have wanted ail things, 
and have been consumed by the sword and by 
famine.” Wc think it to be the Meni of 
Isaiah, Ixv. 11. “ But ye are they that prepare a 
table for that troop, and that furnish the drink- 
offering unto that number.” The Hebrew says, 
table for Gad, and drink-offering to Meni, See 
Meni. We take aul these to be the moon, As- 
tarte, Trivia, Hecate, Diana, the heavenly V enus, 
Isis, according to different superstitions. They 
placed altars to her on the platforms or roofs of 
their houses, at the corners of the streets, near 
their doors, and in groves. They offered cakes 
to her, kneaded with oil or honey, and made li- 
bations to her, with wine and other liquors. The 

Rabbins 
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Rabbins tbink they printed on these cakes the 
resemblance of a star, or half-moon. [Comp. 
Fragments, No. DHL] 

QUESTION. Quastio* This word is of- 
ten put for dispute, difficulty, suit at law. Si 
quia natum fuerit quizstionis, if any difficulty 
should arise, Exod. xxv. 14. St. Paul advises 
Timothy and Titus, to avoid vain questiont, or 
useless disputes, which are only concerning ge- 
nealogies, and the sense of the law, because this 
kind of question is more apt to give offence than 
to edify. The Wise man says, that he knew God 
created man upright; but that he has perplexed 
himself with a thousand questions, and incum- 
bered himself with a thousand tiresome and in- 
tricate disputes. Eccles. vii. 30. 

Question, or punishment. It was custom- 
ary among the Romans, to put criminals to the 
question, by whipping them, not with rods, but 
with thongs, or scouiges. Some think, that the 
offender was stripped to his waist, and that his 
hands were tied to a pillar, that his back might 
be stretched out to receive the blows. Others 
affirm, that his hands were fastened to a stake 
driven into the ground, of a foot and a half, or 
two feet high ; so that the criminal stooping with 
his face towards the ground, might present his 
naked back to the soldiers. Lastly, others are 
of opinion, that the soldiers tied him neck and 
heels, and held him stretched out . upon the 
ground, while other soldiers beat him all over 
his body. This way of whipping is still com- 
mon among the Orientals. See the Plate, 
Slaves in the East. Fig. N. 

When St. Paul addressed the people at Jeru- 
salem, and related the manner of his conversion, 
they listened to him very attentively till he came 
to that part of his discourse, wherein he told 
them that God had sent him to preach to the 
Gentiles^ then they raised their voices, and 
cried out, that he was not ht to live, and were 
going to put him to death. Lysias the tribune, 
commanded that he should be put to the ques^ 
tion ; but whilst they were binding him, Paul 
asked the centurion there present. Is it lawful 
for you to scourgs a Homan citizen, he being 
uncondemned ? The centurion acquainted the 
tribune with it, who presently came to Paul, 
and enquired particulars ; then those who were 


to put him to the question retired, and Lysias 
caused him to be unbound. Acts xxii. 21. 

QUINTILIUS VARUS. It is not posi- 
tively known whether Quintilius Varus were go- 
vernor of Syria the year of our Saviour’s birtli ; 
however, this is the general opinion. See M. 
dc Tillemont, on J. C. tom. i. p. 447. note 4. — 
He governed with great wisdom and modera- 
tion, to the time of the banishment of Arche- 
laiis, in the sixth year of Christ. He succeeded 
Saturninus in the government of Syria, and was 
succeeded by Quirinitis or Cyrenius. Varus 
presided in the assembly in which Antipater, 
son of Herod, was judged. He supported the 
interests of Archelaus, another of Herod's sons, 
before .Augustus, to procure him the kingdom 
of Judea. He afterwards appeased the troubles 

raised in Judea, by tl»e avaiice of Sabinus. 

Being recalled from his government of Syria, he 
and his w'hole army perished in Germany, in the 
ninth year of Jesus Christ. Augustus tore his 
clothes at this new'S, and let his beard and hair 
grow for several months ; so much he laid this 
loss to heart. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 117. 

QUIRINIUS. See Cykenius. 

QUOTIDIAN. ** Give us this day our 
daily bread,’' our quotidian bread, — or every 
day’s bread. The Latin of St. Luke reads, 
panem nostrum quotidianum. But that of St. 
Matthew hsks, panem nostrum supersubstantialem 
da nobis hodie. The Greek emovoioot epiousios, 
used by the evangelists, may signify either su- 
per substantialis, or sufficiens, or juturus, crasti- 
nus. Jerom observes, that the Hebrew gospel 
of the Nazarenes, had machus, which signi- 
fies the next day, or the future. Give us our 
bread, or food, necessary to sustain us to-mor- 
row, or for the time to come ; We have recourse 
to thy providence for our support for the time to 
come. Theophylact and Suidas, say, give us 
our sufficient bread, the nourishment we need. 
Epiousios in this place, is opposed to wEptovcnoc, 
periousios, superfluous. Those who contend for 
tlie reading s^rsubstantialem, maintain, that in 
this prayer Christians do not ask of God the 
nourishment of the body, but that of the soul, the 
knowledge of the will of God, his word, hie 
grace, the holy eucharist : whatever contributes 
to spiritual iavigomtion and sup]port. 
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HA AM AH, HDjn, Poy/ia, greatness, thun* 
der ; from cpjn raham : otherwise, $ome sort of 
evil, or bruising, or company ; from yn man, 
evil, 8U:. or nyn rahals, or rohe, society / and the 
adverb no mah ; some sort. 

1. RAAMAH, Rbem A, or Reoma, fourth 
son of Cush ; he peopled a countr^r of Arabia, 
whence were brought to Tyre, spices, precious 
etones, and gold. We think this country to have 
been in Arabia Felix, at the entrance of the 
Persian gulph. Gen. x. ?• £zek. xxvii. 22. 

[Niebuhr places Rema, in N. lat. 15}. not far 
from Sanaa, south ; which corroborates the 
comecture t^ here we may place RaamahA 
RAAMIAH, ITOm, Vstftait thunder oj the 
Lord : from Con raham, thunder, and jmh, 
the Ijord. [Stroke of the Lord 

RaamJlH, orltaamiahi returned from Ba- 
bylon with Zei^babel. Neb. vii. 7- 
RAAMSES, vVDjn, thunder ; from csjnra^ 
ham : otherwise, reproach of the moth : from 
hgm, to reproach, and tsD sas, a moth : other- 
wise, he that destroys or dissolves evil : from DDO 
masas, to dissolve, a^ yn ruah,evil. lliis word 
is not Hebrew. 

[It has been derived from the Egyptian, as if 
compounded of re, the sun, and messes, a dis- 
trict or hamlet, whence Heliopolis, or city of the 
sun; which some have siq^poMd to be the same 
place. Bat see a very different derivadon, in 
Fragments, Nq. DaLLI 
VoL. II. Part ^CXIV, Edit. IF. 
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RAAMSES, or Ramesses, a city built by 
the Hebrews, during their servitude in Egypt, 
and which probably took its name from a king 
of E^ypt Gen. xlvii. 11. Exod. i. 11. Its situa- 
tion is not known. Herodotus speaks of Papre- 
misus, in Lower E^pt, and Pliny joins the Ka- 
misiaris and Patamians ; which are probably the 
inliabitants of Raamses and Pithom. He joins 
them to the Arabians bordering on Egypt. 
Herodot. lib, ii. cap, 59, 71, l65. Pliny, Iw. vi. 
caj^ 27. 

HAB, ors, great, [multitude, or magnitude."] 

RAB, Rabbin, Rabban, Rabbam ; a 
name of dignity among the Hebrews, given to 
masters and doctors, to chiefs of classes, and to 
principal officers of the court of a prince : e. gr. 
Nebuzaradan, |;eneral of the ait^ of king Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 18 always called Kab Tabachim, 
a»rQO yy, Magister Laniorum, master of the 
batchers, cooks, or guards. 2 Kings xxv. 8, 20. 
et passim, Jer. xxxix. 9, 10, et passim, Esther 
i. 8. says, that Abasuerus appomted a Rab of 
his court over every table of his guests, to take 
care that nothing should be wantii^, Daniel, i. 
3. speaks of Asbpenaz »DnD Kah Sarisim, 
i. e, Rab of the eunuchs of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and of the Rab of the Sagardm, or chief of the 
governors, or peers, chap. ii. 48. This prophet 
himself was preferred to be chief interpreter of 
dreams, or Uab of the Chartumim. Dan. v. 11. 
It appears that this name came onginaliy from 
B div. 2 the 
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the Chaldees ; for before the captivity, when 
mention is made of Judea, we find it used only 
in reference to the officers of the king of Baby- 
lon. 

Rahy or Rabban, properly signifies master, or 
one who excels in any thing ; Rabbi or Rabba^ 
m, is my master. Rabbin is the plural. Thus 
Rab is of greater dignity than Raobi, and Rab^ 
bin or Rabbim, is of greater dignity than Rab or 
Rabbi, 

There were several gradations among the 
Jews before the dignity of Rabbi, as among 
us, before the degree of doctor. The head of a 
school, was called Cacham, or wise ; he who 
aspired to the doctorship, had the name of Ra- 
chur, or Elou ; he frequented the school of the 
Chacham, When farther advanced, he had the 
title of Cabar of the Rab, or master’s compan- 
ion. Lastly, when perfectly skilled in the know- 
ledge of the law and traditions, he was called 
only Rab or Rabin, and Moretia, our master. 

[There seems to be an allusion to somewhat 
a like distinction of graduation. Matt. x. 24. 
Luke vi. 40. ** the disciple is not above his mas- 
ter ; — but it is enough for the finished disciple 
to be as his master,” or to be his master’s com- 
panion.”] 

Leo of Modena, says, Cerem, Jud, P, ii. cap* 
3. that among the Jews it was a kind of shame, 
a presumptuous piece of vanity, to be known to 
seek the doctorship. There was no examination 
for it ; but when a man was found to have stu- 
died the oral law, he was saluted by the public 
voice with the title of Cacham ; or wise. At 
least such is the custom among the eastern 
Jews ; whereas in Germany aud Italy, he re- 
ceives this title from the most ancient of the 
Rabbin, who either by word of mouth, or wri- 
ting, declares him Cabar of the Rab, compan- 
ion of the Rab ; or Morena, master. 

The Cacham Rab, or master Rabbi, decides 
differences, determines things allowed or forbid- 
den, and judges in religious, and even in civil 
controversies. He celebrates marriages, and 
declares divorces. He preaches, if he has a ta- 
lent for it ; and is head of the academies. He 
has the first seat in the assemblies, and in the sy- 
nagogues. He reprimands the disobedient, and 
can excommunicate them ; which procures him 
great respect. 

In their schools they sat on raised chairs, and 
their scholars were seated at their feet. Hence, 
Acts xxii. 3, St. Paul is said to have studied 
at the feet of Rabbi Gamaliel. Philo affirms, 
that among the Essenians, the chiklrea satin the 
schools at the feet of their matters. An^rosi- 
atteiv on the first epistle to the Corindikiiis, ob- 
•erves, that in their schools Uie Rabbins sat in 


their chairs, the most advanced of tbmr schcfiafs 
sat by them on benches, and the juniors sat on 
the ground on mats. The Jews are useS to tav 
to their children, by way of Proverb, ** Roll 
yourselves in the dust of your masters’ feet 
instead of saying, Frequent their schools dili- 
gently, and sit down at their feet. Pirke jdvoth, 
cap. 1. sect, 4. Very learned men think, that 
they never sat down in the temple, but only in 
the synagogues. They insist, that when our 
Saviour was sitting in the midst of doctors, it 
was only in a synagogue adjoining to the tdm- 
ple. See Deylin. Observ, tom, iii. cap. 30. Our 
Saviour upbraids the Rabbins and masters of Is- 
rael with their vanity, and eagerness to occupy 
the first places at feasts, and the head seats in 
the synagogues ; also, with their being saluted 
in the streets, and desiring to be called Rabbi, 
my master. 

The studies of the Rabbins are either the 
text of the law, or the traditions, or the Cabala ; 
these three objects form so many different 
sorts of Rabbins. Those who chiefly apply to 
the letter of Scripture, are called Caraites, <}. 
Literalists, Those who chiefly study the tradi- 
tions and oral laws of the Talmud, are called 
Rabbanists, Those who give themselves to 
tlieir secret and mysterious divinity, letters and 
numbers, are called Cabaiists; q. Tradition^ 
aries. See Caraites, and Cabala. 

Leo of Modena says, P. v. -cap, 1 . that the 
Caraites keep to the Pentateuch only, rejecting 
the explications, paraphrases, or constitutions 
of the Rabbins* This author adds, that they 
were originally Sadducees, but are reformed and 
meliorate ; and, that they might not become 
odious to ail sorts of religions, they have forsa- 
ken such opinions of the Sadducees as gave 
most offence, and espoused some of the most 
ancient of the traditions. Nevertheless, the 
Rabbinists mortally hate the Caraites, and treat 
them only as Mamzerim, or bastards. They 
refuse all alliance wHb them, nor will they con- 
verse with them ; and though a Caraite should 
desire to hecmne sl Rabbinist, offier Jem's 
would not receive him. 

M. Simon, in his supplement to that passa^ 
of Leo of Modena now cited, believes with F. 
Motin, that the Caraites did not appear among 
the Jews until after the publication of the Tal- 
mud, t. e* about the eighth century ; and ffiat 
the most undeimtandiog Jews at that time, being 
desirous to oppose me multitude of whimsies 
then current under die epecioot name of Moses, 
were called Cansites, by the defenders of those 
tradi^ooB ; iusiouatiBg tbatthey adhered oniy to 
the letter of Sciiptare. We have but few w'^^ 
of the Caraites* M. Sknon quotes some in 

MS. 
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MS. It sttight be wUbed tfaet (Ae best of them 
were printed ; they would be much more useful 
then those of the llabbimsiSf wherein we l^d a 
irest number of tiifies, vain, frivolous, end childish 
expHcations , founded on pretended traditions of 
the ancients. The Raboim are generally very 
ignorant in history, chronology, philology, anti- 
quity, and geography. They understand the 
holy language but imperfectly. They know not 
the true signification of a multitude of words in 
the sacred text. They are prodigiously con- 
cerned about their traditions, so that there is 
very little profit in reading them ; and experi- 
ence shews, that most who have applied them- 
selves to peruse their books, have been but lit- 
tle benefited by them, and have entertained a 
perfect contempt of their understanding and 
their woyks. 

Beside the names of Rah, and Rabbi, or 
Rabboni, which the Jewish doctors assume, 
they took also those of Maran, lord ; More, 
doctor ; Cacam, sage ; Marbiiz Thora, cousin 
to the law, because the law rested on them ; 
Dom, or sir. It was chiefly in Spain that they 
took, formerly, this last title, which is still given 
to persons of great distinction. 

The chief function of the Rabbins is to preach 
in the synagogue, to make public prayers there, 
and to interpret the law. They have the power 
of binding and loosing, i. t, of declaring what is 
forbid, and what is allowed. When the syna- 
gogue is poor and small, there is but one Rabbi, 
who at the same time discharges the offices of a 
judge and a teacher. But when the Jews are 
numerous, and powerful, they appoint three pas- 
tors, and a house of judgment, where all their 
civil affairs are determined. Then the Rabbi 
applies himself to instruction only, unless it be 
thought proper to call him into the council, to 
give his advice; in which case he takes the 
chief place. 

They have the authority of creating new JRa6- 
bins. They pretend, that formerly every doctor 
had a right of giving this title to his disciple : 
but that in the time of Hillel they relinquished 
this power to him, and restrained themselves to 
asking leave of the head of the captivity, at 
least in the east. 

At present they content themselves with in- 
stalling the new Rabbi in an assembly of doc- 
tors. Sometimes it is sufficient for one Rabbi 
to lay on bii hands, when it is difficult for seve- 
ral to assemble. In Germany they are created 
by word only, and often, at their creation, their 
power is restrained to certain functions, and 
others are excluded, £- gr. to teach the law, but 
not to judges neilbor were thf^ to exercise those 


functions to which they were appointed, tmloes 
their master was absent. 

The Rabbins omitted nothing to procure onif 
dit, authority, and respect, among the people, 
who nevertMeas were geimraily inclined to des- 
pise them. They maintaia, that their lawa and 
commands were not to he transgressed, but at 
the hazard of the lives of the o^nders. They 
instance the example of Rabbi Jochanan, who 
made of one of his disciples a heap of bones, be- 
cause he would not believe what be taught him. 
They boast also, that a Rabbi cannot be damn- 
ed. They prove it by Rabbi As}*er, who fell 
into capital errors and crimes, which were 
enougli to have plunged him into damnation.— 
It is said, he even derogated from the power of 
the Supreme Being, that he admitted of two 
principles, that he had blasphemed the angel 
Metatron, that he had rode on horseback on the 
sabbath-day, that he had tore to pieces a young 
scholar, and had sent the parts of his body to 
thirteen Levites. Nevertheless, Rabbi Jdeir, 
his disqiple, maintained, that he was not damned, 
but only detained in purgatory ; which he prov- 
ed by causing smoke to come out of his tomb on 
a sabbath-day. Another Rabbi caused this 
smoke to cease, and it was concluded flrom 
thence, that he was saved. Escerpta Gemaren 
apud Hott. p, 101, &c. 

The Jews have books composed by their 
Rabbins. These are written in Hebrew, though 
different from that of the Bible ; having a great 
mixture of words and phrases taken from foreign 
languages. When their writings are not on 
Bible subjects, they have been obliged to bor- 
row other terms, to express what they treat of ; 
as, in astronomy, physic, theology ; but their 
style is still in imitation of Scripture. Their 
manner of pronouncing Hebrew is different : the 
Italians pronounce it otherwise than the Gler- 
mans, and the Germans differ from the Spani- 
ards and from the Levantines. The characters they 
commonly use in their writings are not so beau- 
tiful as those of the Bible ; they are rounder, 
and more of a running-hand. And he that reads 
and understands very well the Hebrew of the 
Bible, will neither read nor understand the He- 
brew of the Rabbins, The writing and style of 
these doctors is a particular study. 

Niue classes of doctors are distinguished 
among the Hebrews. Abrabanei, prpem. tn 
Nachalat Avoth, Morin. Exercit, BibL Ub* ii. 
Exercit. 2. c. 1. (1) Thst of Moses, Joskssa, 
Eleas^r, and the seventy elders chosen by Moses, 
to assist him in the government. (2) That of 
the ancients, who succeeded Joshua and Eleazar, 
comprehending, accordhig to them, the judges, 
B 2 senators, 
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seiiatori^ and tanhedritn. (3) That of tht pro-- 
pheU. (4) The great synagogue^ composed of 
six score peraont^ after the return from the cap- 
tivity. (5) The Tanaim, mentioned in the 
Mishna. (6) The Amoraim, or commentators 
on the Mishna. (7) The Giouns, or eminent 
doctors (8) The Sehoreans, or doubters. (9) 
The GaoM, 

We must not be surprised by the pompous 
titles the Hebrews give their doctors, nor by 
their pretended antiquity. They would be very 
much puzzled to prove that succession of Rab» 
bins they boast of, from Moses to the present 
times. Abraham Ben-David, who lived at 
Pescaire at the beginning of the twelfth centu- 
ry, has made a succession of Rabbins from 
Adam to his own time, Hallevi Sepher Hakka* 
hal, VtWe Bartolocci, tom. i. p. 18. Abraham 
Zaccuth luchasim, a Jew, expelled Spain with 
the other Jews, composed a catalogue of Rab^ 
bins from the beginning of the world to A. D. 
1 500. Gedaliah also mode a traditional chain of 
them down to A. D. 1586, in which he lived. — 
But there is so great a difference in the calcula- 
tions of these historians, they fall into such ana- 
chronisms, they disagree so much in the names 
of these doctors, that it is easy to see they have 
no certain principles, nor any distinct knowledge 
of what they advance. 

in vain do the Rabbins boast of the antiquity 
of their schools, and doctors : when we search 
into these things, we find nothing but confusion 
and uncertainty. They speak with great empha- 
sis of their schools at Japhne and Tiberias, in 
Palestine, after the destruction of the temple ; 
also of those of Nahardea, Pundebita, and Sora, 
in the east. They produce lists of doctors who 
taught therein; but all these are so ill put 
together, that nothing can be concluded from 
them. 'Phey have certain books, of whose an- 
tiquity they very much brag ; the Midraschin, 
for example, or Commentaries on Scripture^ 
which they say were composed by Rabbtns in 
the time of Judah the Holy, A. D. 215. Yet the 
Gemara is quoted therein, which was composed 
long after the Midraschin Rabboth, or Grand 
Commentaries, imputed to Nachmanides, who 
lived, they say, at the end of the third century ; 
mention is made therein of the endeavour of 
of the emperor Julian, to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem. The Sentences of the Fathers, or 
Pirke Avoth^ published under the name of £le- 
azar, who lived under Gamaliel the second, is 
.much more modem than that time, as appears 
in the work itself. See Schools. 

Wc have spoken of the paraphrasts Onkelos, 
Jonathan, Joseph the Blind, [one-eyed} of the 


Qemara, the Talmud, and the Mimt* Fidt 
also Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Rabbinica: and 
Basnage’s Hist. Jews, tom vii. lib. x. cc^. 3, See. 

[As the Rabbins are so frequently quoted by 
commentators, it seems no more than proper to 
acquire some acquaintance with the principal. — 
That those whose works chiefly come under 
our inspection are modem, must be acknow- 
ledged ; yet, the inquisitive and reasoning 
among them might have recourse to writings, 
which are, at present, but little known, es- 
pecially to Christians. In Spain, for instance, 
the learned Hebrews derived much assistance 
from familiarity with the Arabic language, which 
they studied and spoke ; they also held literary 
assemblies among themselves, in which they dis- 
cussed the more abstruse questions of their law, 
and the more difficult passages and terms of 
Scripture. Later days have also prodneed 
Rabbins, who justly acquired extensive reputa- 
tion by their learning, which was not confined 
to Hebrew or Rabbinical knowledge, but includ- 
ed classical studies. Much has recently been 
done in Germany, and elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, to promote a spirit of general knowledge 
among the Jews at large ; and, if possible, to 
prevent unqualified teachers from assuming pub- 
lie employments. 

As almost all the learning of the Rabbins is 
traditional, or at least depends on tradition, it 
must be tried by the rules of historical enquiry, 
and the dictates of common sense. Among a 
prodigious mass of trifling, the Talmud, and its 
fellows, may contain some ancient facts ; it is 
even possible, that a few of the papers in circu- 
lation against Christianity in its early days, — 
which probably were very numerous — may be 
preserved, as to their essential contents ; but 
certainly, not with integrity. We know very 
little respecting the eastern schools of the Jews; 
except that they have been exposed to many in- 
sults and sufferings. With the western Doctors 
we are better acquainted : and shall set a few 
of them before the reader, in alphabetical order. 

Aben Ezra, or rather Abraham Aben 
Ezra, one of the most ancient Jewish Rabbins, 
MTote literal commentaries on most parts of the 
Bible, which are printed in the great Bibles of 
Venice and Basil. His style is very concise, 
and sometimes obscure. He wrote also seve- 
ral works on Grammar. In his Jesud Moreh, 
he incites to the study of the Talmud. He lived 
in the twelfth century ; he was at Rome in 1 146, 
at Rhodes in 1 ]56> and died in 1 165, but others 
say in 1 174. 

Abravamsl, or Don Isaac Abeavans^ 
was driven out of Spain with other Jews, ii^ 

149ft* 
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1499. He ^TOte very coramentariea on 

mote of the Bible. In ktti Ros AmanOt [Chief 
of the Faith] he very tubttly treats of the prin- 
etpal mrtides of the Jewish religion. Vorstius 
translated it into Ijatin^ and added notes. His 
Nahalat Avotk, [Possession of the Fathers] is a 
commentary on the treatise Pirke Avoih. Both 
were print^ at Venice, in 4to. in 1545. In a 
learned preface before his book Nahalat Avoth, 
he explains the succession of tradition among 
the Jews, which is very intricate. His Mipha- 
loth. Elohimf [Works of God] learnedly treats 
on the creation of the world, and examines 
whence Moses obtained his documents for the 
book of Genesis. 

Ben Asher, Ben Nephthali», are two 
famous Jewish Doctors, who corrected the He- 
brew copies of the Bible, and afterwards divid- 
ed the Jews about the various readings. We 
know not exactly the time they lived in. R. 
Gedaliah places them about the beginning of 
the eleventh century. We usually say Ben 
jiiher, but the name of this Doctor is It. Aaron 
son of R. Moses of the tribe of Asher ; so the 
entire name of Ben Nephthali is, R. Moses son 
of David of the tribe of Nephthali. 

Elias Levita. His book, intituled Mas- 
soret Hammassoret, is an excellent treatise on 
the Massoret; printed at Venice by Bomber- 
gue, in 4to. ; he wrote besides a Chaldee Dic- 
tionary ; and another Dictionary called Tisbi, 
which is a glossary on the barbarous Hebrew 
words : h has been translated into Latin by Fa- 
gius. He is the first and almost only Jew who 
applied himself to the Massoret , or criticism on 
the Hebrew text; and although he was a Jew, 
he taught the Christians at Rome and Venice. 
He also composed several books of Gram- 
mar, most of which have been translated into 
Latin. He has made very good observations 
on the books of R. David Kimchi, and Moses 
Kimchi ; in a word, he is the least superstitious 
among the Rabbins^ and deserves to be read. 

KtMCHi. There are three Rabbins of this 
name; Joseph Kimchi, [about A. D. 1 160.] 
David Kimchi, and Moses Kimchi ; the first 
was father to the two others. He lived at Nar- 
bonne in France. David Kimchi has been the 
most followed of all the Jewish grammarians, by 
Christians, in their Dictionaries and transla- 
tions of the Bible ; especially his Commentaries 
on the Scripture, most of which have been 
printed in the great Bibles of VeMce and Basil; 
of his Grammar called Sepher Miclol, and bis 
Dictionary Sepher Scorasetm, there are several 
editions^ beside that printed at Venice, in folio, 
by Bombergue, 1545, and 1546, which has the 
notes of R. Elias Levita. The Jews, alluding 


to his name, which signifies miller, have a saying,. 
there is no meal without the miller: — the sanc- 
tion of Kimchi is necessary to a point of gram- 
mar. 

Moses ben Maimon, usually called by 
abridgment, Rambam, or Maimonides, was born 
at Corduba, in Spain, A. D. 1131. His father 
Maimon, pretended to be of the race of David. 
He has acquired the greatest reputation of any 
Jew, as well among Jews as Christians. He 
made an abridgment of the Talmud in Rabbi- 
nical Hebrew, wben he was but very young, 
which has since been printed under the title of 
Jad Haz Zaka, [Strong hand]. It is very use- 
ful to those who would understand the Jewish 
laws and ceremonies. He afterwards composed 
his Commentary on the Mishna, which tiie Jews 
call his great work : this he wrote in Arabic : 
the translation into Rabbinical Hebrew is not 
his. His More Nevochim, was translated in- 
to Latin by Buxtorf the Son. R. Moses^ com- 
posed this work also in Arabic, which was after- 
wards translated by Samuel ben I'lbbon his 
scholar, so that he himself received the transla- 
tion, and approved it. This book being full of 
philosophy and many novelties, very much scan- 
dalized the Jews, especially those of France, 
who opposed the publishing of it ; as also the 
first book of his abridgment of the Talmud, 
where he maintained the same principles ; they 
Ment so far as to condemn this book to be 
burnt ; as we may see in this Rabbi’s letters 
printed at Venice, in 12mo. More Nevoc him 
has been printed at Venice, and many other 
places in folio. This Rabbin is often called 
the Egyptian ; because, being forced to quit 
Spain, be fled into Egypt, where he was physi- 
cian to the Soldan. He died at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. [A. D. 1205.] 

Moses bar Nahman, who is called for 
shortness Ramban, lived at the same time, he 
made a commentary on the books of the law, 
which has been printed in folio, under the title 
of Hidusce Hattorah, [New Meditations on the 
Law.] 

Nathan, otherwise, R. Isaac Nathan, is 
the first Jew who made a Hebrew Concordance 
to the Bible, which was printed at Venice, in 
folio, by Bombergue, in 1524. He composed 
this Concordance by the Latin one, so that the 
Jews are beholden to the Christians for the 
Concordances they have at present, which are 
absolutely necessary for understandit^ the Mas- 
soret, or Criticism on the Hebrew Text. He 
was head of the Academy at Rome. He died i 
A.D. 1106. 

Solomon Jarchi. We are often mista- 
ken in quoting this Rabbin^ whose name ie pro«^ 

perty^ 
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perly, liaaki, not J^rchi, however, by reason of 
this pretended name of Jarchi, some have 
thought that he was of Lunel in Languedoe ; 
(where the Jews had an academy, in which it is 
said, he taught : from the name Lunel (Moon- 
town) is derived the surname of Jarcfii, which 
imports Moon-struck, or Lunatic.) but he was 
of Troyes in Champagne, as R. Gedaliah and 
most Jewish Chronologists affirm ; he lived in 
the twelfth century. His books are much es- 
teemed by the Jews, and we may say he is their 
great author. We have his Commentaries on 
the Scripture in the Bibles of Venice and Basil; 
also, with the body of the Talmud, his Glosses, 
or Commentaries on tliat great book.] 

RABBAH, rO*VT, ’Ape/Sd, great, or power- 
ful ; from rabab, or rabah : otherwise, 
contentious, or disputative ; from rub. 

RABBAH, or Arebba, a city, Joshua, 
XV. 60. Perhaps Arba, or Hebron. Jerom 
speaks of a city called liehho, bordering on Bleu- 
theropolis east. 

[It is written differently from Rabbath, yet 
appears to be the same. 

1. Rabba, or Rabbath, q. Megalopolis, the 

f reat city ; the metropolis of the Ammonites. 

)eut. iii. 11. 2 Sam. xi. 1. 1 Chroii. xx. 1. 

Jer. xlvi. 3. See Rabbath, below. 

2. Rabba, metropolis of the Moabites. Josh, 
xiii. 9.5. Vide An. Celiarms, Geog. Ant. tom, 
ii,p. 674. See Rabbatu-Moab, post, 

3. Rabba, with the article, in Judah, Josh. 
XV. 60. 

4. Rabba, or Rabbith, \n Issachar, Josh.xix. 
90. 

Rabbath Phii.adelfhia was thought by 
Rusebius to be the same as Rabba of the Am- 
monites.] 

RABBATH, nin, "Aicpa Po/3/3d9, greed, a 
multitude. 

RABBATH, or Rabbat-Ammon, Rab- 
bat-Ammona, or Ammana ; or Rabbath of 
the children of Ammon, afterwards called Phi- 
ladelphia, the capital of the Ammonites, situated 
beyond Jordan. It was famous and considerable 
even in the time of Moses, who tells us, that 
here was preserved the iron bedstead of king 
Og. When David declared war against the 
Ammonites, his general Joab, laid siege to Rab- 
bath- Ammon, where the brave Uriah lost his 
life, by a secret order of bis prince. And when 
the city was reduced to the last extremity, Da- 
vid himself went thither, tbat he might have the 
henour of takiBjj^ it. From this time it became 
subject to the kings of Judah. Afterwards ihe 
kings of Israel became masters of it, with the 
tribes beyond Jordan. 

But towards the condusiou of the kingdom of 


" Israel, Tiglath-pileser having takmt away a 
great part of the Israelites, the Aqunonites were 
guilty of mauy cruelties against those who re- 
mained ; for which cause, the prophets Jerenuah 
and Ezekiel pronounced very severe propheoiei 
against Rabbath, the cnpital of the Ammonites, 
and against the rest of the country, which pro- 
bably had their completion five years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Antioebus the Great 
took the city of Rabbath- Ammon about A. M. 
3786. Some time before this, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus had given it the name of Philadelphia. 
Vide Philadelphia. 

RABBATH-MOAB, or Rabbath of the 
children of Moab, the capital of the Moabites, 
otherwise, Rahbat-Moba, Ar, Areopolis, Ariel 
of Moab, Kirheres, or the city with bnck walls. 
Jer. xlviii. 31, 36, See. This city stood on the 
river Arnon, by which it was divided ; whence 
in the Kings it is called the two Artels (lions) 
of Moab. This city underwent many revolu- 
tions ; and the prophets threatened it with great 
misfortunes. Vide An, The Romans general- 
ly kept a garrison at Areopolis, because of the 
importance of this pass over the Amon. See 
the ancient Notitia, and Eusebius apd Jerom on 
Arnon. 

RABBI, ’Pa)3/3l, master, doctor See Rab. 

RABBITH, or Rabboth, rwxy, multitude; 
from 221 rabab : otherwise, quarrel ; from 
rob : or usury, loan ; from mar-bith, A 

city of Issachar. Josh. xix. 20. 

RABBONl, 'Pa/3j3ovl, a diminutive from 
Rabbi. John xx. 16. [rather, my master.] 

RAB-MAG, Ta/Ba/uiy, who over- 

throws, or destroys a multitude ; from :ilD mug, 
to dissolve, and robab, a multitude ; other- 
wise, cAi^‘ or prince of dissolution; from 31 rab, 
master, and jio mug, dissolution ; or, perhaps, 
chief of the magians. A Babylonish word. 

RAB-MAG, or Reb-Mao, a general officer 
of Nebuchadnezzar's army, at the taking of Je- 
rusalem, Jerem. xxxix. 3. A. M* 341 6, ante 
A. D. 188. I imagine that Rab-mag sig- 
nifies chief of the Magi. ^ Kings xviii. 17- [As 
it may happen that the reader should meet with 
the word jRab-m ao as signifying a Jewish Rab- 
bi, we shall hint that it refers to Rabbi Maimo- 
nides-ben-Gershon, and is formed of the first 
letters of his name compounded into one ward.] 

RAB-SHAKEH, aqp-hearer of the 

prince, or, chamberlain; from 31 rah, master, 
and shaha, to drink* [Chief butler. Comp. 
Gen xl. 2-1 

RAB-SHAKEH, or Rab^saces, e« ctef 
butler or cup-bearer* A term of dignity, a title 
of office, not a proper oama* RaJb^shakeh^ was 
sent by Semiecberib, kiog of ANyri|» to nummon 

Hezekiab, 
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'Hdzdkuili^ which he did^ in m very haughty and 
inaalent manner, and told' htnif in Hebrew, that 
be ought wot to put coniidinice, either in the 
king of Egypt, or ha the XiOfd, who had ordered 
Sennacherib to inarch against Judea. 2 Kings 
aviii. 17. 

Alter thia returned to his master, 

who had ouitted the siege of Lachish to meet 
die king of Egypt, then coming to assist Heze- 
kiah. Bat in this march the destroying angel 
slew 185,000 of the army of Sennacherib ; and 
be was obliged to hasten back to Nineveh, 
where he w'as slain by his own sons. See Hb- 
EBKiAH and Isaiah. Isa. xxxvii. 36, 37, ficc. 
£ Kin^ xix. 35, 36, 37. 

RAB-SARIS, DnD"3n, grand master of the 
eunuchs ; from a"» rah, master, and ano sarim, 
eunuchs : or, gentleman of the chamber to the 
sovereign. 

RAB-SARlS, or Rab-sares, sent with 
Rab-shakeh and Tartan, to summon Hezekiah. 
Rab-^saris is not a proper name, but a name of 
dignity, a title of office, £ Kings xviii. 17. Jer. 
xxxix. 3. 

RAC A, ’Paicd. Jerom says, that this word 
is derived from the root pn riA, vain, trifling, 
witless, brainless : otherwise, worm- 

less. It is thus translated by the v ulgate, J udg. 
xi. 3. {vain men, Eng. Tr.] 

RACA, or Racha ; a Syriac word, signifying 
foolish, and including a strong idea of contempt. 
Jesus Christ says. Matt. v. ££. whoever shall 
say to his neighbour, Raca, shall be condemned 
by the council, or sanhedrim. We read in the 
Hebrew, that when Jepthah was expelled by 
bis brethren, he headed a company of Rakim, 
csrpl CS'IWH- LXX. ''AvSpsc iccvol, men of 
desperate fortunes. Judg. ix. 4. xi. 3. Also, 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat, asseinbled a company 
of Rakim, beggars, sons of Belial, 2 Chron. xiii. 
7* Lightfoot assures us, that iu the Jewish 
books, the word Raca is a term of the utmost 
contempt ; and used to be pronounced with 
certain gestures of indignation, as spitting, turn- 
ing aw^ the head, &c. 

RACHAL, Injurious, from b*ir\ rakil : 
otherwise, perfumer, or trafficking*, from byi 
rakal, [A market, perhaps, a /fltr.] A city of 
Judah, whither David sent some of the spoil ta- 
ken from those enemies, who had plundered 
Ziklag. 1 Sam. xxx. £9* 

[RACE, Running. The numerous allu- 
aions in the writings of St. Paul, to the races 
and games establiuied in Greece, require some 
acquiuiitanob with the nature and laws .of those 
inititutieii^, tp render such passages intelligibly. 
It may Ijbecafpra, be proper to muce a speci- 
men of the eef^lalms, £u. attending theni, 
Comp. ATnLBtA. 


The apostle says, 1 Cor. ix. £4. Know ye 
not that they who run m a race, run all, but one 
<only} receiveth the prize so run that ^ e may 
^tahfK And every one who striveth is tempe- 
rate,” &c. Also, £ Tim. ii. 5. “ if a man strive 
for masteries, yet is he not crowned except he 
strive lawfully.” See also Heb. xii. 1 Gal. 
V. 7, kc. ' 

** Such as obtained victories in any of these 
games, especially the Olympic, were universally 
honoured, nay, almost adored : at their return 
home they rode in a triumphal chariot into the 
city, the walls being broken down to give them 
entrance; which was done (as Plutarch is of 
opinion) to signify, that walls are of small use 
to a city that is inhabited by men of courage 
and ability to defend it. At Sparta they had a 
honourable post in the army, being stationed 
near the king’s person. At some towns they 
had presents made to them by their native city, 
Whre honoured with the first place at shews and 
games, and ever after maintained at the public 
charge. Cicero reports, that a victory m the 
Olympic games was not much less honourable 
than a triumph at Rome. Happy was that man 
esteemed, who could but obtain a single victory: 
if any person merited repeated rewards, he was 
thought to have attained the utmost felicity 
that human nature is capable of : but if he 
came -off conqueror in all the exercises, he was 
elevated above the condition of men, and his ac- 
tions styled wonderful victories! Nor did their 
honours terminate in themselves, but were ex- 
tended to all about them ; the city that gave them 
birth and education was esteem^ more honour- 
able and august: happy were their relations, 
and thrice happy their parents. It is a remark- 
able story, which Plutarch relates of a Spartan, 
who meeting Diagoras, that had himself been 
crowned in the Olympic games, and seen his 
sons and grand-children victors, embraced him, 
and said, Now die J}‘\egore% for thou const not be 
a god / By the laws of Solon, a hundred drachms 
were allowed from the public treasury to every 
Athenian who obtained a prize iu the Isthmsan 
games ; and five hundred drachms to such as 
were victors in the Olympian* Afterwards, the 
latter of these had their maintenance in the 
Riytaneum, or public hall of Athens.” 

The UhraBhov, Pentathkn, or Quinquertnm, 
[five games] consisted of the five exercises 
contained in this verse. 

AXfia, TToSundtijv, Sleicov, &KOvra, rtiikmf* 

Leaping, Running, Throwing, Darting, 
Wrestling, . 

Instead of darting,' 'soaie iBetttion eoztng > 
ethers speaks 4>f exercises diffseent from those 

mentioned. 
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mentiofred. For Pentathlon Beems to have been 
« common name for any five sorts of exercise 
performed at the same time. In all of them 
there were some customs that deserve our ob- 
servation. Dromos, Ap6fioCf the exercise of 
running, was in great esteem among the ancient 
Grecians^ insomuch, that such as prepared 
themselves for it, thought it worth their while 
to use means to bum or parch their spleen, be- 
cause it was believed to be a hindrance to 
them, and retard them in their course. Homer 
tells us, that swiftness is one of the most excel- 
lent endowments a man can be blessed withal. 

Ou fitv yap ptiZov kXIoc avlpoc o^pa kzv H<nv. 

H 6, Ti woaalv te pi^Ei, kol xrpo’lv 

No ^eater bonoar e'ar baa b«an attain'd, 

Tbaa what atrong bands, or nimble feet have gatnVL 

indeed, all those exercises, that conduced to fit 
men for war, were more especially valued : now 
swiftness was looked on as an excellent qualifica- 
tion in a warrior, both because it serves for a 
sudden assault and onset, and likewise fora nim- 
ble retreat ; and therefore^it is not to be won- 
dered that ’the constant character which Homer 
gives of Achilles is, that he was ir6^ac wicwc, or 
swift of foot : and m the holy Scripture, David, 
in his poetical lamentation over those two great 
captains, Saul and Jonathan, takes particular 
notice of this warlike quality of theirs : ** they 
were (says he) swifter than eagles, stronger than 
lions." 2 Sam. i. 23. 

All such as designed to contend were obliged 
to repair to the public gymnasium, at Elis, ten 
months before the solemnity, wliere they prepa- 
red themselves by continual exercises ; we are 
told, indeed, by Phavorinus, that the prepara- 
tory exercises were only performed thirty days 
before the games ; but this must be understood 
of the performance of the whole and entire ex- 
ercises in the same manner they were practised at 
the games, ^i^ich teems to have been only en- 
joined in the last month ; wbereas, the nine an- 
tecedent months were spent in more light and 
easy preparations. No man who had omitted 
to present himself in this manner, was allowed 
to contend for any of the prises nor were tlie 
accustomed rewards of victory |;iven to such 
persons, if by any means they insinuated them- 
selves, and overcame their antagonists ^ nor 
would any apology, thongh seemingly ever so 
reasonable, serve to excuse their absence. In the 
CCVlIlth Olympiad Apellonms was rejected, 
and not suffered to contend, because he bad not 
presented himself in due time, though he was 
detained by contrary winds in the islands cidled 
Cyclades ; and the crown was given to Hereto 
,«Msi without petforniing any exercise, because 


just and duly qualified adversmi^ appeared to 
oppose him. No person who was, himself, m 
notorious criminal, or nearly related to any euch, 
was permitted to contend. Farther, to prevent 
underhand dealings, if any person were convict- 
ed of bribing his adversary, a severe fine was 
laid upon him : nor was this alone thought a 
sufficient guard against evil and dishonourable 
contracts and unjust practices, but the contend- 
ers were obliged to swear, that they had spent 
ten whole months in preparatory exercises : and 
farther yet, both they, their fathers and brethren 
took a solemn oath, that they would not, by any 
sinister or unlawful means, endeavour to stop 
the fair and just proceedings of the games. — 
Potter’s Antiq. Grtec. 

The rewards (the crowns) given in these 
games have been thus rendered into English by 
Mr. Addison, from the Greek. Anc* Med, 
Dial II. 

Greece, in four games tbj marliel youth were train’d ; 

For heroes two, and two for Gods ordam’d ; 

Jove bade the olive roond bis victor ware ; 

Fhethus to his an apple-garland gave ; 

Tlie ptne, PaUmon ; nor with less renown, 

Arfhemomt conferr'd the partley crown. 

Compare with these fading vegetable crowns, 
that immortal life which the Gospel offers as a 
prize to the victor ; in order to understand the 
apostle’s comparison, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 1 Pet. v. 4. 

N. B. No slave was allowed to contend in 
the games ; but all were freemen ; and indeed, 
usually, were persons of consideration in life ; 
which their success increased.] 

RACHEL, Vm, sheep. 

RACHEL, daughter of Laban, and sister of 
Leah. When Jacob fled from his brother Esau’s 
resentment, he arrived in Mesopotamia, near the 
city of Haran ; meeting some shepherds there, 
he inquired if they knew Laban, son of Nabor. 
They answered, we know him well, and here is 
his daughter Rachel coming with the flock. Ja- 
cob introduced himself to her, was brought into 
Laban’s house, and entertained with great civi- 
lity. When he had been there about a month, 
Laban desired him to propose some recompence 
for his services. Jacob offered to serve him se- 
ven years for his younger daughter Rachel in 
marriage^ Laban agreed ; but instead of Ra- 
chel, Im imposed her elder sister Leab on Ja- 
cob. 

Jacob, the next morning, made bitter com- 
plaints ^ Laban excused it ; and offered, if be 
were willing to serve -another seven years, be 
should have Rachel aho. When the week of 
Leah’s wedding was over, Jacob married R«- 
ckel His affection for Rachel abated hil kind- 
ness for l.«eah ; hut the Lord gaVe children to 

^ Le«b, 
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tdiSh, mA nolle to Maekd^ ivto becene ongry, 
end' f«4 tq Jocobi give ille dilkii^ w eltc 1 
die ^ Jnodb' oneoreied her with indigna- 
taoa. niy n^ 

may •dhUdren by her. Jacob taluiig Bil- 
bah» alie4i*ieii|bt e aen, whom MacM called 
Dan; ^Uiidi Jiad another son the year follow- 
iiig^ whom BSachd named Naphthali. 

At length the Lord remembered Rachel ; 
she brought forth a son whom the named Jo- 
ae|>h. Some year! after, Jacob returning to 
Canaan, Rachel, unknown to Jacob, privately 
took away the Teraphim, or domestic gods 
(f^tdeTERAPBiM) of her father, A. M. 2265, 
ante A« D. 1739. Gen. xxxi. Laban pursued 
Jacob ; and charged him with this theft: Jacob 
wished him to search every tent, which he did, 
without finding any thing. Laban coming into 
RachePe tent, she hid the Teraphim under her 
camel's furniture, and sat down upon it. Ex- 
cusing her not rising, she said ** die custom of 
women is upon me." 

When Jacob passed over the brook Jabok, 
he divided hia wives and children kite three 
companies. He put the two maids and their 
children first ^ Leah and her children second ; 
and lastly, Rachel and her son Joseph. This 
he did, that if Esau should assault the first com- 
pany, the second and third might escape ; or 
at worst, the third migld avoid Ins fury. After 
be passed over Jordan, as be advanced towards 
Hebron, tind was not above a furlong— (Hebr. 
Kiberath* See tlie article Kiberath-aretz,) from 
Bethlehem, otherwise caUed Ephrach, Rachel 
was seized with the pains of cliild-bkth. She 
brought forth a son* wlwm she named Ben-oni, 

eon of my pain; but Jacob named him 

Bee^amin, or the em of my right fuind. Here 
Rachel died, and Jacob buried her, erecting a 
monument, (Heb. naifD, Matzebah, LXX. 
SfrijikiiVf a pillar, Jeroni, Titulum,) for her, 
wh;^ continued for ages. A. M. 2265, or 2266, 
ante A. D. 3739. 

{They atiU shew a monument w hich they call 
Racherei but it is too like the Turkish monu- 
ments to be ancient. It may have been renewed 
in later ages.l 

The prophet Jeremiah, xxxi. 15. and after 
btm St. Matthew, ii. 38. hav^ as it were revived 
Rachel, in the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseb, 
frpm Joseph, son of Rachel, ** In Rama 
(or, on the high places) was there a voice beard, 
lamentation weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weCsping for her children, and would not 
bo comforted, because they are not." This 
was /ttlfil}^ whofi these tribes were carried 
intooi^ivity beyond the Euphratea. Bt. Mat* 
.tbew ; haa juscoininodated this prophecy to the 
,, VoL. II, Part XXIV. Edit. JF. 


tamentalioos of. Bethlehem, when Hierod vWoar 
tbechildren there. Then Rachel, who trda hiiliod 
there, might be t^d tp renew her wi and If- 
mentations for the death of so many infant inno* 
cents, satrifioed to his jealousy and cruelty ! See 
Peats, Mosirnino Wombn at Hamah. 

RAD DAI, (hat drfende;. from 

Tn radad, to stretch out : [extendedif Godin or 
that rules ; from rm radah* Fifth son of Jes- 
se, snd brother of David, i Chron. ii. 14. ' 

RAG ABA, a very.atrong castle beyond Jor- 
dsn, Joseph. Antiq* lib* xiii. cap. 23. Prol^bly 
Argob, mentioned in several places, Dsut* uk 4, 
13, 14. I Kings iv. 13. 2 Kings xv. 25. Euse- 
bius places Argob in the canton of Gerasa, fif- 
teen miles cast. 

RAGAU, a large plain wherein Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Nineveh, overcame Arphaxad, 
king of Media, in the country of Arioch, king 
of the Ely means. Judith i. 5, 6. These plains 
of Ragau are probably those about Ragee in 
Media. 

S RAG]^ vide Anger.] 
tA01£S, Pdyot, tempest, tumult, sedition ; 
[or commotion'] from ragash. A Medish 
word. 

RAGES, or RAOiE, a city of Media, on the 
mountains of Ecbatana. Tob. i. 14. Tobit hav- 
ing deposited ten talents with Gabael, a citizen 
of Rages, (or having lent it him, according to tlie 
Vulgate) sent liis son Tobias to fetch it. But 
being obliged to stay at Ecbatana, to celebrate 
his marriage with Sara, the daughter of Raguel, 
Tobias desired his companion, the angel Ra- 
phael, to go to Gabael, and bring the ten talents; 
which Raphael performed. Rages was a little 
day’s journey from Ecbatana, on tlie soutliern 
part of Media, in the mountains that divide this 
country from Parthia. 

Rages has its representative rn the motiern 
Rey, of which incredible stories are reported 
by the Persian writers. They say, that m the 
ninth century it was so large as to be divided in- 
to 96 districts, each of which contained 46 
streets; that it had 6,400 colleges, 15^000 
mosques, and other edifices in proportion ; that 
it was the next city after Babylon’, &c. It is 
now greatly reduced. The air is unhealthy, 
tinges the complexion yellow, and occaaftons 
agues. Yet tbe inhabitants live as long as tbcMe 
or 6tber places ; which has made the Persians 
say that the angel of death liitnself fites Irom 
tbe unwholesome vapours oi Rey Among its 
titles is the market of the univerm ; iSd that w e 
need not wonder at finding Jowa attracted to 
U. 

^'Rby is a very eonsldeeaUe nity. InBiis 
place are many bazaars, and csravdiuieras, and, 
C div, 2 market-places. 
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iBftrfwt-pkMSei* HMfiMf kmbotliriferwftter, 

and Iit calmls, or treDchet : ono 

of tlioie !• caHcti dio RojiJ Aqaeduct. For the 
inoft ptif tlidiidiabitaiiU drbk the water of these 
aqttemiClt. There are many canals beside. Here 
dicj onlttnrte the land, and practice husbandry, 
and thdBc for gold and direms. The people 
are hospitable and polite. Here they manunc- 
tnre fine linen, cotton, and camelots, which are 
sent to all parts of the world. In the territory 
of are villages larger than some towns,— 
containing two thousand inhabitants, or more. 
Ibn Haukal, p. 17B. 

We need not doubt but that some of these 
large villages, or others near them, might receive 
mi^ of the Jews of the captivity.] 

(The mins of JRoe, about three miles S. E. of 
Traran, the present capital of Persia, cover a 
great extent of countiy, but offer nothing worthy 
of observation ; for, as most of the buildings in 
Persia are of brick dried in the sun, they are no 
sooner deserted than they crumble into dust, 
and we therefore find (with few exceptions) that 
the remains of all the cities in this country pre- 
sent the same appearance of mounds or hillocks 
of sand, covered with pieces of lacquered tile. — 
The city of Rae holds a distinguished place in 
the annals of Persia, and continued to fiourish 
till sacked by the generals of Jutigeez Khan. 
[Genghis Khan] Kinneir’s Memoir of Per^ 
sum Empire* Lond. 1813. p. 120. See also 
Morier's Travels in Persia.] 

RAGUEL, Vmjn, shepherd of God, or friend 
of God ; from njn rahah, or roheh, according 
to different readings ; otherwise, rupture ^ 
God; from yn ruah, rupture, or bruising, and 
bn el, God. 

RAGUEL, otherwise, Jbthro. See Je- 
thro. 

II. Raguel, father of Sara, and father-in- 
law to young Tobias. He dwelt in the city of 
£cbatana,and was rich. Tob. vi. 11 — 14. To- 
bias comina to Ecbatana, his companion, the 
angel Raphael, urged him to demand Sara as 
his wife, because he was the nearest kinsman to 
Ragnel, and therefore obliged to marry her, ac- 
coiding to the law. Raguel consented, though 
not wimout difficult, fearing it might happen to 
him, as it bad happened to w danghters seven 
fommr husbands. But the Lord preserving 
Tobias, Ragnel kept him fifteen days, made a 
great fmt, gave him half his estate, and secured 
the other hidf to him after his own death. 

RAUAB, w\wkiekuiarge emd extended, 
or pMie place ; from am rackmb* [amplifica^ 
Hm, t*. e. of the famfiy : it is written TavdB, 
kialt L 3 . and *P«a^, Heb« si. 31 .] 

RAHAB, n hoatm of Jericho^ who received 


and eonosaled the ^ies semt by Joslma. The 
Hebrew calls her Zem, Josh. ti« 1. mt rMt. 
LXX. IViwiichc iropt4cy which Jerom and 
maiM others nnderstaM of a prostitate. Othera 
think she was only a hostess or inn-keeper, and 
that this it the true si^iiication of the original 
word. Cita Chaid. Rabb. Lpr. Arias, 
litelman. Vide, si placet, Sanct. in S Reg. lii. 
26.) Had she been a woman of ill fame, would 
Salmon, a prince of the tribe of Judab, have ta- 
ken her to wife ? or could he have done it by 
the law i Besides, the spies of Joshua would 
hardly have gone to lodge with a common har- 
lot, they who were charged with so nice and 
dangerous a commission. Those who maintain 
she was a harlot, suggest, that perhaps she was 
one of those women that prostituted themselves 
in honour of the pagan deities ; as if this could 
extenuate her crime, or the scandal of her pro- 
fession, if she were a public woman. [Sucli 
women are not called Zona, but Kadeshah, m 
the Hebrew.] 

But whatever was Rahab's profession, when 
the spies had entered her house, notice was given 
to the king of Jericho, who sent to Rahab to 
produce those men : but she extended to them 
the protection of hospitality, hid them, and told 
the messengers, that such men had beeu at her 
house, but when the gates of the city were shut- 
ting, they went out. Pursue them uuickly, she 
said, and you may overtake them. They forth- 
with pursued them, but in vain, for they were 
concealed on the terrace of Rahab^s house. 

When the king’s messengers were gone away, 
Rahab went up to the terrace, or roof of her 
house, and said to the spies, 1 know the Lord 
has delivered this country into your bands ; pro- 
mise me, now, that you will save the lives of 
me and my family, when you take this city. — 
The spies promised her, with an oath, and bid 
her tie a scarlet string to her window, that her 
house might be distinguished when the Israelites 
should miter Jericho. 

Then she let them down by a rope ; for her 
house adjoined the walls of the city ; advising 
them to return by the mountains, for fear of 
meeting those who had been sent in quest of 
them ; and to continne on the mountains three 
days, in which time the messengers wotdd re- 
turn, after which they might proceed. The 
spies followed Rahab^s counsel exactly, and at 
the end of three days arrived at Joshtta’s camp, 
to whom they related all they had discovered at 
Jericbo, and their promises to Rahab. When 
Joihua took the ci^, he sent the two spies to 
the boose of Rahah, to briilg her out safo, with 
all her relnlMKis. Rahab married Seimoa, a 
prtncsof Jndaiii by whom she bad Boas; firom 

whom 
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whom dctcended Obed, JeMCs» aMUcing David. 
•^Tima Jesut C^«t coodesoanded to reckon 
Ihia Canaanitiih woman among hie ancestors. — 
St. Paul magnifies tke faitk of Rakab, Heb. xi. 
31 . 

RAHAB^ proud: from 3m rtuib: 

otherwise^ fumreisomt: from 3n rob, [rather 
ribf or riht ; probably an Egyptian name for a 
psnr.] 

U. Rahab. The Psalmist speaks of ano- 
ther JRahab, Psalm Ixxxvii. 4. 3m n^STM. ** I 
will make mention of Rahab and Babylon, to 
them that know me.” Also, Psalm Ixxxix. 10. 

Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces,” or the 
Egyptian. Isaiah, li. 9. and xxx. 7* uses the 
same word Rahab to denote the destruction of 
Pharaoh and bis army in the Red Sea. See al- 
so Job xxvi. ig. By his understanding he 
smiteth through the proud Heb. Rahab, The 
most skilful commentators eimlain this of l^ypt, 
particularly of the Delta. This part of ^ypt 
IS still called Rib or Rif^ the pear, because of 
its similitude to the shape of this fruit. M. 
d’Herbelot sa^, in his Bibliotheca Orientalis^ 
that the name Rif \ is given to that part of Egypt, 
which begins at Cairo, and lies to the north, t.e. 
the Delta. 

Jerom, and the ancient Greek interpreters 
have often translated Rahab by pride ^ or the 
proud. But, not a few have misunderstood the 
original, as referring to Rahab , the woman of Je- 
richo 1 

RAH AM, esm, bowels^ or fellow^sufTerirtg ; 
from om racham. Sou of Shema, father of 
Jorkoam, of the race of Caleb. 1 Chron. ii. 44. 

RAIN. It should seem by some expressions 
in Scripture, that the ancient Hebrews imagined 
rain to be derived from certain great reservoirs 
above the heavens, which Moses calls the su- 
perior waters, in contradistinction from the in- 
ferior waters, the sea. Moses says, that at the 
deluge, All the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened.” And Hosea says, ii. 21. that in 
times of great drought the cfouds cry to the 
Lord, beseeching him to permit the waters 
which he keeps in his treasuries and repositories, 
to fall into them and replenish them. In other 
places of Seizure, the cibuds are described as 
great bodies, filled with waters supplied to them 
from the firmament. Even the dews themsdves 
art represmited as proceeding from the superior 
waters# ^ His heavens shall drop down dew.” 
Deut.xsxur.gS. Job. xxxvii. 11. xxxviii. 37. 
^Paidm xviik 1 1. £ Kings xxii. 1£. 

Tbeeaored writers often spenk of rain of the 
former seatoo^ oaA rain of the latter. Deut. jii. 
14. ^ 1 will give you the ram of yottr hmd in bis 


due aeMOD, the first nun and the JatteTf fffri.*’ 
So Hoaea» vi. 3. He shall coaae unl^iut^ as 
the rain, as the latter and the former ratii<^nto 
^ earth.” The Rabbins# and the mierality pf 
interpreters are of opinion, tb^ thejonufr.rasn, 
called in Hebrew mv^ak, signifim the rain of 
the autumn, and that the latter rain, ^aUed in 
Hebrew maikush, signifies the ram of the 
spring, llm Jews be§^ their year at nulumn ; 
which gives some probability to this opinion. 

But on the contrary, we think that mroA 

signifies the rain of spring, and malkuih that of 
autumn. In Judea it commonly rati|^ but in 
two seasons, spring and autumn. Jorak is al- 
ways put first, and malkuih afterward. The na- 
tural order is, that spring should coma before 
autumn. Malku$h is derived from the verb la- 
kath, which signifies to make a vintage, to delay, 
to put off, to gather in the after-marth, or the 
grass that grows in the meadows in the latter 
season. Besides, malkuth signifies a rain that 
is (as it were) earnestly desired by the earth, as 
coming gfter the dry season of summer. Job 
xxix. tS. Prov. xvi. 15. Hos. vi. 3. Joelii. 83. 
— ^Joel says, He will cause to come down for 
you the rain, the former rain,jorah, and the lat- 
ter rain, malkuih, in the first month.” But if 
malkuih signifies the rain of autumn, it will be 
easily granted, that jorah must signify that of 
spring. The Septuagint have taken st in this 
sense : and Hesiod has expressed the rain of the 
spring and autumn in words of the same import, 
as those used by the Septuaffint. He calls 
wpivov bfi^pov, the rain of the ipring; gnd 
birwpivov bfi^pov, the rain of autumn, ^er. et 
Diei, lib, ii. Comp. Calendar of Pales- 
tine, Fragments, No. CCCCLIV. ef seg'. 

Moses describing the land of Canaan, and its 
advantages over Egypt, says, Deut. xi. 10, 11. 
the land of Canaan is not like that of Egypt ; 
Palestine being a country of bills and valleys, is 
watered by rain from heaven. Hence it is 
that God promised the Israelites, to send them 
ram in due season. Lev. xxvi. 3. On the other 
hand, Moses threatens them, if they depart from 
their fidelity to God, to send them showers of 
sand and dust. Deut. xxviii. 84. Comp. 
Plate of Agriculture. Vide Frag- 
ments, Nos. CLXXIL CLXXIII. 

llie Hebrews often compare speech and dis- 
course to rain* Deut. xxxii. 8. Ecclue. xxxtx. 9* 
Job says, that in the time of bis prosperity, he 
was attended to with great respect and ei^emess ; 
that bis discourse distilled like soft rent, chap, 
xxix. 81. that hit hearers elipected it lilm rain, 
and opened their mouths, like the earth, when 
awaiting the ratal of the latter Mason. 

RAKEhd,eSfn,empt3^oevam!i frremp rak, 
C 8 or 
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or npr> rakah: o^iirwite, painting, or enured- 
defy of eeveral colours: or shadowings •, from 
Op*t takam ; or their spittle ; from ppl rakak, 
spiUte^ Mid 'tlie prononn o am, theirs. Son of 
Shtirr^’ l Chron. v\u ]6. Of the tribe of 
Gstd, and family of Machir. 

RAKKATH^ np*!, ’Paicic^^, empty, 
fie««] or spittle, or spit, or temple of the head ; 
from ppr> rakak, or np*i rakah, A fenced city of 
Nftphtali. Josh. xix. 55. 

[Simon thinks a bank or shore, as the root im- 
plies in Chaldee and Arabic. It was probably 
situated on the bank of tlie sea of Oalilee^ or of 
the Jordan, “ Bank-to^m ?” The Jews under- 
stand by it, Tiberias. So Racca in Mesopota- 
mia is situated on the shore of the Euphrates ; 
and in Homer and Stephens w’e have similar ap- 
pellations.] 

RAKKON, ppnn, ‘Hpsicicaiv, vain, void; 
from pp*> rakak, or pn rik: otherwise, mountain 
of ^mentations and tears ; from nn har, a moun- 
tain, and pp kun, to lament : otherwise, moun- 
tain of et^oyment ; from mp kanah, to possess, 
to enjoy, A city of Dan. Josh. xix. 46. 

RAM, can, elevated, sublime; from CDl'^ 
rum : or who rejects, or is rejected : from nO*l 
ramah. Son ot Hezron, and father of Amina- 
dab, of Judah, 1 Chron. ii. 9< 

II. Ram. Job xxxii. 2. ‘‘Then was kindled 
the wrath of Elihu, the son of Barachel, the Bii- 
zite, of the kindred of Ram,** In this place 
Ram is apparently put for Aram. Elihu was 
of the race of Buz, son of Nahor the Aramean, 
or Syrian. 

RAM, or Battering Ram. A well- 
known engine of war. Mentioned Ezekiel iv. 
2. xxi. 22. Nebuchadnezzar used it at the 
siege of Jerusalem. Pliny says, lib. vii. cap. 56. 
it was invented by Epeus at the siege of Troy : 
but Vitruvius, lib. x. cap. 19* and Tertullian, 
ascribe this invention to the Carthaginians. 
IVtuI. de Pallio. I believe Ezekiel is the 
earliest author that has mentioned this machine. 
Pide Fragments, No. CCXXIII. and Plate 
of the^* Battertno Ram.” 

RAMAH, rtor^, the height ; from ram. 

RAMAH, or AREMAHf this word' signiiies 
an eminence ; from hence are so many places in 
Palestine named Rama, Ramath, Ramatha, 
Ramoth, Ramathaim, Ramala, and Ramathan. 
Sometimes the same place i& called Rama, Ra- 
matha, Ramoth, and Ramathaim, all these 
words signifying the same. Sometimes Rama 
or Ramoth is joined to another name, to deter- 
mine the place of such city, or eminence, last- 
ly, Rama/i is somethnet put smiply for a 
^ace, and signifies neither city nor villa^. Tw 


fidlowkig are the cluef placet nienfioiied^ lir 
Scripture this name. 

ramah, a city of Benjamin^ betweefi Oa- 
ba and Bethel, toward the mountains of Eph- 
raim, six miles from Jerusalem north. Jerom 
places it near Gaba, seven miles from JerusiH 
lem : it was in his time, only a small village 
on the road from Samaria to Jerusalem ; for 
this reason Baasha, king of Israel^ caused it to 
be fortified, to obstruct the passage from the 
laud of Judah into that of Israel. Josephus, 
Jntiq. lib. viii. cap. 6. calls it Ramathan. Josh, 
xvih. 25. Judg. iv. 5. xix. IS. Euseb. in locis. 
Jerom, in Osee. v. in Sophon. 1. 1 Kings xv. 17* 
2 Chron. xvi. 1, 

I make no doubt but this is the Ramatha, or 
Ramathaim-tophim, of the prophet Samuel. 
] Sam. i. 1, 19. ii. 1 1> Rc. It was on the fron- 
tiers of Ephraim and Benjamin ; and frontier 
cities were often inhabited by both tribes. The 
other Ramah, or Ramula, thought to be the 
country of Samuel, cannot be so. Vide Ra- 
mah II. also Ramathaim. 

It is also very probable, that Jeremiah speaks 
of this Ramah, chap. x). when he says, Nebu- 
zaradan, who commanded the Chaldean army, 
having found him among the captives at Ra- 
mah, whither they had been all brought, set him 
at liberty. Of the same place we explain the 
prophecy, chap. xxxi. 15, 16, 17> wherein the 
Lord comforts Rachel, on account of the taking 
her children of Ephraim and Manasseh, into 
captivity : “ A voice was heard in Ramah, la- 
mentation and bitter weeping : Rachel weeping 
for her children,” &c. St. Matthew ii. 18. has 
accommodated this passage, to the massacre of 
the infants of Bethlehem by Herod. [But Ra- 
chel was buried in the way to Bethlelieni. 
See Fragments, and Plate of Women 
Mourning at Ramah.] 

II. Ramah. Scripture often joins Ramah 
with Gaba, Geba, or Gibeah, as neighbouring 

S laces. Ezra ii. 26. Neh. vii. 30. Isai.'x. 29» 
losea V. 8. We also see, 1 Sam. xxii% 6. that 
Saul, when in Gibeah, sat under a tree at Ra- 
mah ; but in this place we take Ramah only to 
signify the eminence at Gibeah. 

III. Ramah, or Ramatha, Ramola, Ramu- 
la, Ramba, Ruma, or Remphtis, a city west df 
Jerusalem, between Lydda and Joppa, as J erom, 
in Epitemh, Pauke, places it; or between Jop- 
pa and Jerusalem, as modem travellers describe 
It. Le Bruyn, p. 251. Phocas puts it about 
thirty-six miles from Jerusalem. Abulfeda, 
mioted by Relatid, Pa tost. lib. iii. says, thAt 
tuW city was built by Sdlyroati, son of Abdofme- 
Uc, after the destruction of Ly^a \ and Sanutus, 
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tJl Secrtth ffaM. Chteu^ tfavl^ Arabians 
St' Hear Lydda, nfter tbe Crtttades began ki 
tiKt ecMSi^; ^,4a Bru^n desciibea the fine 
f eae s t d iis ^ ^irter . Id be seen here, and manj 
other marks of aiitU)uity : he says it is bat four 
leagues firom Jafik^ or Joppa, and stands in a 
plam Ind even country : he says also, that Lyd- 
da is on one side, and about tbfee miles fi^m 
Rama. 

These circumstances determine me to think 
that this is the place Eusebius and St. Jerom 
took for Arimathea, the country of Joseph. 
Matt, xxvii. 57. Jerom places it between Lyd- 
da and Jo^a : and Eusebius says it is in the 
district of Thamnis, near to Diospolis, other- 
wise called Lydda. This was taken from Sa- 
maria, and added to Judea : 1 Macc. xi. 34. 
Joseph. Antiq. Hb, xih. cap. 8. But if so, we 
must acknowledge this city to have been very 
ancient, and long before our Saviour’s time : 
consequently, that in the time of the crusades, 
it was rebuilt, repaired, or fortified anew. Eu- 
sebius and some others seem to have thought, 
that this city is the Ramath of Samuel, or Jda- 
matbahn-zophim of the mountains of Ephraim. 
But this opinion cannot be supported. Euseb. 
also, Jerom in Armatha-sopfnm. Comp, the mo- 
dern accounts, po5/. 

IV. Rama, or Ramatha. Phocas says, in 
liis Travels, that Ramah, or Armath, where Sa- 
muel was bom, was about six miles from Jeru- 
salem west. Le Bruyii says, Vof/age de SuHe, 
p. C59. that going from Ramah'io Jerusalem, 
be passed through Cobeb, Benop, Carith-leneb, 
Soud, Souba, and Samuel ; whicb is a church 
on a hill, w'here, they say, was the town of Sa- 
muel. But this town of Samuel was north, not 
west, from Jerusalem ; in the mountains of 
Ephraim, and not in those of Judah. See Ari- 
mathea. 

V. Rama, a city of Naphtoli, Josh. xix. 36. 
on the frontiers of Asher, Josh. xix. £9* Jerom 
reads Horma in the Hebrew; but the LXX. 
and Eusebius read Rama. The same Eusebius^ 
and Cyrilfi|8 of Jerusalem, on Zecliariah, admit 
a Rama in Asher, and another in Naphtali. 

[Another in Mount Ephraim, 1 Sam. i. 19. 
ii. 11. vH. 17. tlic fame, y nearly, as Rama- 
thaim Z^hini. Comp. Aamathenif 1 MacC. 
xi. 34. '^is name, importing heightSf is fre- 
quently found prefixed to other names:—— 
aometiiiMes it means the height adjoining a 
towm, some^ei that on which a town is situated. 
So we bgye, 

1. Ramath Mkpah^ near Mispah, a city of 
Gilead, Jbth. xtii. the same prolMibly with 
Ramath* Josh, xxi. 381 l Kings iv. 13. 

fi. Ramath Negabhy Southern Ramoth, n city 


of Braseon, Josh. xix. 8. the same as RtOhafk 
Negebh, 1 Sam. xxx. 27* 

KemrtA Josh. xix. fil. Ramoth, 1 Chton. 
vi. 56. Jarmuth^ i. 4. Ja^ramuth, Josh xxi. 89* 
and other names are derived frotn the same 
root, signifmg height, or elevation.] 

RAMATHA, nrtO*1, 'Apcqiafial/i, 'Apjuafilp. 
See Ramathaim. Also, • 

RAMATHA, and Ramathaim-zoPhim. 

[RAMATHA, heightt. See Rama I. 

A city in MouiH Ephraim. 1 Sam. i. l. xv. 
34. 

Jerom says it was situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Timnah, near Diospolia.] 

RAMATHAIM, C3»nnn, the tw^o Ra ma- 
th as ; probably, because the city was divided 
into two parts. The Ramah, Samuel’s birth- 
place, was also called Zophim^ because of a fa- 
mily of Levites dwelling there, who were des- 
cended from Zoph. 

[RAMATHAIM, the double heights. Called 
also RermatZ/cr, and Arimathea. 1 Sam. i. 1. 

D’Arviellx, Travelsy v. ii. p. 26. dwtinguishes 
between Ramathaim Zophim and Rama ; for 
he says, We arrived at the foot of a hill on 
which was built that very ancient city called 
Ramathaim Zophim. It is at present almost 
wholly ruined. There remain but a few houses, 
with a mosque of considerable size and in good 
condifion, which is highly venerated by the 
Turks and Jews, because they believe that it 
contains the sepulchre of Samuel the prophet. 
Here the interpreters and religious, who had 
accompanied us, took their leave, and returned 
to Jerusalem, while we took the road which led 
us to Ramahy where we arrived in the after- 
noon,” — from thence, to Jaffa. 

Ramah is now called Ramla. See Ramlah. 
The following are the accounts of this town, 
w'hich have come to our knowledge. 

Ramlah. The houses are built of stone, and 
are provided with domes and terraces. The 
country around is a plain of several miles in ex- 
tent— extremely fertile, llie town is situated 
on a rising ground, commanding a very exten- 
sive view of the level, open countrv, by which it 
is surrounded on all sides. Opthalmia very pre- 
valent here. Dr. Wittman, p. 152. 

At Ramla "we saw several plantations of 
Indian corn, with vineyards, gardens containing 
fruit and vegetables, and fields of cotton. The 
numerous olive trees without the town, and the 
numerous date trees interspersed between the 
buildings, furnished a most agreeable picture. 

The pavement of the streets is intermixed 
with portions of marble : and the houses, being, 
partly built of that material^ which is here of a 
yellowbh cast, and partly of stone, with the ad- 
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dittaa of domet md lerrtcesi htve a neat ap- 
pearanoe. p. 17£. 

Oct. 15> 1600. Viatted the niini of an old 
moefiie, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town ck Mamla: went up the steeple. 
Counted 1 1£ steps to the gdleiy. Ruins 
and remains of a large buildingi widi sul^ 
terranea. Ramla is built on a gentle emi* 
nence on the plain westward of the moun- 
tains : has all the appearance of plenty 
around it ; the country having a very fer- 
tile aspect. There are many buildings in 
ruins in the town. 

16. Left Ramla about 5 o'clock. Stopped 
at a small miserable^ Arab village, about 
two hours’ ride off. At the entrance of the 
pass through the mountains is another vil- 
lage, where the kings of the Jews once re- 
sided, called Latron. A ruin to the left, 
said to have been a palace. Between this 
place and Ramla the country begins to al- 
ter its shape, becoming by degrees moun- 
tainous. We continued our route from 
Latron to Jeremiah, a village in the moun- 
tains, about three hours’ ride from Jerusa- 
lem. At Jeremiah, they say the prophet of 
that name was bom : hete are tne remains 
of a church, built by the empress Helena. 
On our way to Jerusalem, we met six 
Greek priests, who, we at first imagined, 
were come out to meet us ; but it proved 
otherwise, as they continued their route, 
having only alighted from their horses in 
compliment to the general. Not long 
after, and as we got up the last hill, the 
Mosolem and others came out to meet the 
general, with a concourse of men and boys ; 
and, I suppose, between two and three 
thousand men, women, and children, as- 
sembled outside the town, to see us, and 
to follow us into the city. Men with a 
kind of torch lighted us along. [Major 
Hope.] 

[WhenDr.E.D. Clarke was here, in 1801 , 
it w as a dreadful scene of devastation. Skeletovi 
were lying in all the streets. A plague during 
the preceding year had carried off not only men, 
women, and children, but cattle of all kinds, 
and eveiyr thing that had life. Comp. Ra- 
MAH III. which is the same town.] 

It is thought that the term Zophm imports 
the places which have an extensive view, or the 
watch-towers: as all Ramahs were heights, 
this appears to be very credible. 

Possibly this might have a view of the Medi- 
terranean s^ on one side, and of the temple on 
the other side. This conjecture may be deter- 
mined 1>y some attentive traveHer.] 


RAMATH-LEUI, e»- 

eySpoef ekvation of the knhhm ; mm tsn 
nm, to lift sq», and Muh ajeuhiem* 

LXX. throwing up rf the jauhhone; femi nD*l 
mnahf to catt* 

RAMATH-LEHI, or RAMAT-Lscni, the 
Height^ the Jewh^one^ or the cart of the Jaw- 
Bone* llie name of the place where Samian 
threw the jaw-bone on the ground, with which 
he had beat the Philistines. Probably this is 
the Xe4i, Judg. xv. 9* See Lebi* 

RAMETH, non, *P«^, lofty ^ eublime* 
A city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 21. 

[RAMESSES, the thunder, or exproBation of 
the worm ; otherwise, the apple fatting, or die- 
solving, or the breaking of dtseolvtng, or breaking 
ofthewormA 

RAMESSES, or Hamesss. Several kmgs 
of Egypt are known by this name. Syncellus 
reckons six. Chronic, p. 10 J, 103. 

I. Ra MESSES, successor of Uses, who reign- 
ed twenty-nine years. 

H. Rambsbe-Menes, fifteen years. 

HI. Ramessb-Seos, twenty-three years. 

IV. Ramesse-Menos, nineteen years. 

V. Ramesss-Tubakte, thirty-nine years. 

VI. Ramesse-Vaph&es, twenty-nine years. 

All these princes reigned successively; only 

between the second and third was one called 
Thusimares* Syncellus speaks elsewhere of 
another Ramesses, whom he places between 
Armais and Amenophis, kings of Egypt ; also 
of one called Rhampeis, whom he places between 
Kertos and Amenemes. 

Manetho, apud Joseph, cont* jfpp* lib* i. 
speaks of Ramesees, or Armeeees, and of Ra- 
meeeee Miamum, predecessor of Amenophis. — 
Usher places Ramesees, the successor of Armais, 
A. M. 2426. He reigned but a year and four 
months ; and Ramesses Miamum succeeded him, 
A. M. 2427, and reigned sixty-six years and two 
months. His successor was Amenophis. Usher 
diinks Ramesses was that new king who knew 
not Jos^h, and oppressed the Israelites in 
£^ypt, Ezod i. 8. He was drowsed in the 
Red Sea. 

Marsham places this Ramesses in the sixteenth 
century of the Egyptian era; which answers to 
^e reigns of Joasli, Amasiaa, Axarii^, Jothan. 
and Anaa, kings of Judah. He thinks it was 
he who caused to be made famous obelisk 
mentioned by Pliny, Hermapioo,. and Ammia- 
ous Marcellinus, which is now before the church 
of the Lateran at Rome. Pliny, Ub. xsxvLo^. 
8. Hernap. ^s$d Asmniamem Marod,Hh* xviii. 
— ^The magnincent encotmunis on ibis fuince, 
inscribed on this obelisli in biaroelyphkai cha- 
racters^ end the empire of the woHdaacfsbed to 

him. 
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hkai imordtiti la MatiIimi* wilh 

other ttwMie i iie cereP rafSeeoilriiy wbaa» h# 
thinhe to be moob laCef then the of Mofei. 

Ptiajr uy§p .lti« cap. 6» that Mawtam 

who cauaeo thic greet obelisk to be made, reign* 
ed in Egypt pi the time of the taking of Troy. 

{A city in the extrraity of Egypt, built by the 
Israetites, ea Jerom informs us in his Hebrew 
Questions, in the nome called Arsenoirtc. Gen, 
xlvii. 11. Numb. xKxiiu5. Whether Eomerset 
were the name of a king of Egypt, — see Fn ag* 
MBNTs, No, DXLl. Whether the modern 
Rhamroaniah, between Alexandria and Cairo ?] 

RAMIAH, n*Dn, devation^ or sublimity of 
the Lord; from can rum, and n*jah, the Lord; 
or, rgected o^ the Lord: from non to reject. 

RAMIAH, or Remeia, son of Parosh, a 
singer, wbo returned from Babylon; Ezra x. 25. 

RAMLA, a city of Palestine, on the road 
from Joppa to Jerusalem. See II Ramah. — 
This city was formerly very magnihcent, and 
surrounded by strong walls. It is said, that a 
house there, which is the ordinary residence of 
pilgrims, belonged to Nicodemus. There are 
still remaining two tine churches, at present re* 
duced to mosques ; one dedicated to St. John, 
the other to the Holy Virgin ; under the name 
of the forty Martyrs, whose bodies were brought 
from Sebaste in Armenia. 

RAMOTH, niD"), 'FafiiijS, eminences, high 
places, 

RAMOTH, a famous city in the mountains 
of Gilead. Often called Ramoth-Gilead; some* 
times Ramoth ; and sometimes Ramath-mizpeh, 
OT iho Watch-tower, riDVOn mm. Josh, xiii.26. 
The Vulgate makes two cities of it, Ramoth and 
Masphe, Josephus calls it Ramatham, or Ara- 
matka. This city belonged to Gad. It was 
assigned lo the Levites, and was one of the cities 
of refuge beyond Jordan. Deut. iv. 43. Josh. xx. 
8. xxi. 38. It became famous during the rei^s 
of the later kings of Israel, and was the occasion 
of several wars between these princes and the 
kings of Damascus, who had conquered it, and 
from whom the kings of Israel endeavoured to 
regain it. 1 Kings xxii. 2 Kings viii. 28, 29. 
2 Cbron. xxii. 5>. Jeboram king of Judab, was 
dangerously wounded at the siege of this p^e : 
and Jebu, eon of Nimshi, was here anointed 
king of Israel, by a prophet sent by Elisha. 
2 Kings tx. Abab, king of Israel, was killed m 
battle with the Syrians before this place. 2 Cbr. 
xviti. 3. Eusebius s^s, Ramoth was fifteen 
miles from PbUndelpbia east Jerom places it 
in the iieigbbon]rbood<of Jabok, and consequent- 
ly, nortk of PbilacWphia, 

11. RaifOTOj^soooCBaoi. Bsr. x* 29 . 
[RANSOldU A price frid lorecover a per- 


son mt tliiuSi from one who detaipi i|i«t peeioa 
ortbrog iu captivity. Hence prisoners of war 
msaidto bereniof^ wfien they are libeiated 
in exchange for a valuable consideration : hence 
captives iSken as slaves, by the piratical states 
of JBarbiuy, See. are said to be fansossied, when 
they ate bought from those who bold them in 
slaveiy. W hatever is substitttted| or exchanged, 
in compensation for the party# u his rasuom ; 
but, apparently, the word ransom is more exten- 
sively taken in Scripture ; hence a man is said 
to ransom his life. Exod. xxi. 30. to substitute a 
sum of money instead of his life, vide chap. xxx. 
12. Job xxxvi. 18. Psalm xlix. 7* and some 
Idnds of sacrifices might be regarded as ransoms, 
in tome respects, t. e, as substitutes for the of- 
ferer. lu like manner Christ it said to give, 
himself a ransom for all, 1 Tim. ii. 6. Matt. xx. 
28. Mark x. 45. a substitute for them, bearing 
sufferings in their stead, undergoing that penalty 
which would otherwise attach on them. Fide 
Rom. iii. 24. vii. 23. 1 Cor. i. SO. Ephes. i. 7. 
iv. 30. Heb. ix. 15. Comp. Redeemer.] 

RAPHA, Mlpn, relaxation : otherwise, phy- 
sic, 1 Chron. viii. 2. Fifth son of Benjamin. 
—Son of Tola, of Issachar, 1 Chr. vii. 25. 

II. Rapha, ot R^haiah, %oi\ of Binea, of 
Benjamin. 1 Chr. viii. 37. 

RAPHAEL. Vkdi, vhysic of God; from 
HDl rapha, to cure, to aamtnister physic, and bn 
el, God, Ig, protector'/] 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

RAPHAEL, one of the seven arch-angels 
which stand continually before the throne of 
God, ready to perform his commands. The 
name of the angel Raphael is not found in 
Scripture, but only Too. xii. 15. It is not in 
the New Testament ; aud, in general, the names 
of angels do not appear to have been known 
before the captivity of Babylon. Tobit having 
determined to send his young son Tobias, to 
fetch money from Gabael, as Tobias was seeking 
a guide, be happily found an angel, in a human 
form, who offered himself for a drachma a day, 
and Us food, to conduct him safe to Rages, and 
back to Nineveh. The Vulgate makes no roeii- 
tioD of this bargain ; but the Greek and I^atin 
notice it. The Roman drachma or denarius 
was about seven pence three fartbings of our 
money. This guide took the name of AxarUii, 
son of Ananias the Great,and Tobit, who knew 
that family, said, ** You are of^an illustrious 
race, niy brother he, ate and drank with To- 
bias during the jowey,^ and did noting that' 
could give any suspicion of his being an angel. 

They departed froni Nineveh^ and 00 the 
banks of the river Tigris, Tobias we^t to wash 
bis feet in the river; wlm a jpeat fish advanced 
toward him as if to devour bam*. But Raphael 

bid 
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Kdhtift •etMttyCQtttiqp^iKiid telce out the heurt, 
cad Kirer^ wfaidb he wat to reiet-ve. Wliea 
near JSch^kmm, Raphael said to Tobias, here 
dwells Rcguelf who has an only daughter, 
whom you ought to marry, according to the law, 
for you are her nearest kinsman, and she is the 
only heiress of her father. Tobias mentioned a 
re|K>rt, that this young woman had already had 
seven husbands, who had all been put to death 
by an evil spirit. Raphael bid him take cou- 
rage, told him the devil could have no power 
over those, who entered into the state of matrix 
mony in the fear of the Lord ; that, besides, he 
had a sure remedy against evil spirits, in the 
heart of the fish he had about him ; for he need 
but broil it on the fire, and they would presently 
be put to flight. 

They went therefore to Raguers house ; To- 
bias married Sarah; and, by observing the direc- 
tion of Raphael^ was secured from misfortune. 
While the days of the marriage were celebra- 
ting, Tobias sent Raphael to Gabael, to re- 
ceive the money. When returning to Nineveh, 
Raphael persuaded Tobias to go before, to his 
father and mother, who were in great anxiety on 
account of his long absence. After their ^rst 
salutations, Tobias, by advice of Raphael, put 
upon his father’s eyes the gall of the fish he bad 
taken ; by which in half an houi'^s time the old 
man recovered his sight. 

After this, they addressed themselves to Ra- 
phael, whom they still took for a man, and de- 
sired that he would accept of half their sub- 
stance, as a recompence for his great services. — 
But Raphael told them in private, that they 
must thank God the author of ail their good. 
When you gave alms, said he, and when you bu- 
ried the dead, 1 presented your prayers to the 
Lord ; and because you were acceptable in his 
eyes, he brought you into temptation in order to 
prove you. Now therefore the Lord has sent 
me to cure you, and to deliver Sarah, your son’s 
wife, from the power of the devil ; for I am the 
angel RaphaeU one of the seven that are always 
before the JLiord. Bless him therefore, and 
sing Iris praises. Having said this, he vauished. 

Firff Tobit» Ikp. 

It has been inquired, wbetlier in this Raphael 
did not tell an uptruth ? it cannot be denied 
that he told a falsehood, since certainly he was 
neither Azarits, nor die son of Ananias, nor an 
Israelite, nor a man, as he appeared to be. He 
speaks contrary toliis own thoughts, end against 
his own knowledge ; he made Tobias believe 
wbkt was contrary to trudi. But commenbitors 
literally acquit him of fyiof* He was sent of 
to. conduct young Tobias^ under die shape 
art a yrotnig tnaa calleo Azarims ; he wci there- 


Ibrdlokdt abd spel^i^ llkehim^MIhihicwbiiit. 
Tli#intgellsdiat a^peabsd to eto pitfierdte^ and 
to MoBes,’i»|»oke end koted bi if mere <jlod 
himself, bebittse God sent diem tb septaseb t bis 
person. Aa‘ who represents C^rrtis^ eey*> 
witlmut speaking an untruth, "lam Cyrus/’— 
Besides, supernatural actions, are not sublet to 
common and ordkuny rules, but are of a irigher 
order and character. 

It is inquired how Raphael atO' and drank I 
whether he did really eat and drink, or in ap- 
pearance only ? Some maintain that he did not 
drink, and Raphael seems express for this opin- 
ion, when he says, it seemed to you that I ate 
and drank with you ; but as for me,' I am fed with 
iu visible food.” Therefore be only seemed to 
ekt, and the senses of Tobias and the rest were 
imposed upon when they thought he took nou- 
rishment, whereas really he to(& none^ Others 
pretend, that such angels as have appeared to 
men liave really eaten. Justin Martyr, Zba- 
Idg. cum Tryphon, makes no difliculty of it, 
since in heaven the blessed spirits are fed, as he 
says, with the bread of angeU, as the Scripture 
speaks. Tertullian also acknowledges, that an- 
gels having appeared clothed with natural flesh, 
may also have eaten really and naturally. Con/. 
Marcion, lib. iii. cap. 9 > [Fide Asmodeus : 
and consider whether, supposing the story of 
Tobit to be founded on fact, the angels both 
good and had aie not figurative personages : 
whether Raphael signifies any thing more than 
the salutary protecting agency of Divine Provi- 
dence, so disposing events as to produce a hap- 
py issue : consequently, no just inferences can 
be drawn from this history beyond the general 
notion of a superintending power which em- 
ploys whatever means it pleases to accomplish 
Its purposes ; to reward piety, and to punish 
profligacy : a sentiment better illustrated else- 
where ; in the sacred volume.] 

RAPH.AIM, giants, Deut. ii. 11. 

frdm HD"! raphah : otherwise, physicians, or re- 
taxed, or that relax, that weaken / from KD**! ra- 
phah [o. protectors f] Vide Reph aim. 

R APHAN BA, a city of Syria, between which 
and Area, or Arae, a City of Judea belonging to 
the kingdom of Agrmpa, the Sabbaticid River 
flowed. Joseph, de mUo, Ub^^ueap* Rf^ 
phanea, perhaps, is the Jtpttd of Kings xem. 
S4. xix. 13. Isai. X. 9* xxxvi. 1#. xxxvii. 13. 
Jerem. xlix. 23. See ArfaB. 

RAPHIA, a famous dky on the Mediterra^ 
neon, between Gaza and Rbinocoirtira. I doaot 
And H in the Old Testament, which is jMeUy ire- 
markable, exc^t it be Gath^ of tlie Rejfhmm ; 
1 Chron^ xx. o. wbcfice |>erliapi ti mi(^t be 
named Raphia<rrl^stpkeia, >GaAi obiil4>MOt,be 

far 
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far ditiMit , « it Rjboiw for tha vicfory 

P)iifopaiM»^ tog of EgypV Aotioclittt 
the Chmt^ Ici^ oiByti^ 3 Mace. t. U. Jose- 
pirns Miyt> Jnhq. lib* icm. ftU that Raphia 
wft tato by Afoxawkr Janomt; and that lia« 
ving been ruiaed in the wars, it was repaired by 
Gmnius. Josephus and Polybius put Bdtphia 
as the first city of Syria^ on the road from E^pt. 
Antiq, lib. xiv. cap. 10. de BtUo^ Ub. v. cap. 14. 
Polyb. Hist. lib. r. Reland. Palast. lib. iii. 
p.'967. There are extant some ancient medals 
struck at Rapjfna ; and bishops of this city are 
found in the lists of the eastern councils. 

RAPHON, 'Vapwvf physic,' or suppression 
from MCn rapha : otherwise, giant : from nD*n 
raphah : otherwise, s^ness ; from pen riphon. 

RAPHON, a city beyond Jordan, on a brook, 
not far from Carnaim. 

This city is hardly known, but by the victory 
of Judas Maccabeus over Timothexis, whose ar- 
my was composed of Arabians, and what other 
people he could get, to the number of 120,000 
foot, and 2,500 horse. 

J udas had then but 6,000 effective men : he 
instantly marched to meet Timotheus, and cross- 
ed the brook at the head of his little army. The 
enemy was so surprised at this bold attempt, 
that they could not stand the assault, but fied 
with great precipitation. 1 Macc. v. 37. 

RAPHU, HiDl, 'Pa0w, cured, comforted. 
Father of Palti, Numb. xiii. 9. 

RAVEN, a bird of prey, in colour black ; 
unclean by the law; Levit. xi. 15. Whe^Noah 
sent the raven out of the ark, to see if the waters 
were withdrawn from covering the earth, this 
bird did not return to him. Gen. viii. 6. 7* 

When the prophet Elijah, by order from the 
Lord, retired near the brook Cberith, the Lord 
fed him for some time by ideans of ravens, who 
brought him bread and flesh morning and even- 
ing, 1 Kings xvii. 5. oanyn DK. Some 
interpreters, instead of ravens, translate the 
words Arabians, or merchants, or inhabitants of 
the city of Arabo, or Oreb, near to Bethshan. 
Euseb. et Hieronym. in Araba, seu Aravas. — 
To support these translations it is observed, 
that the roDen being an unclean bird, there is no 
probability that God would use his service. — 
Notwithstanding, the generality of interpreten 
keep to the version of ravens. If those tfott 
supplied Elijah with flesh and bread had been 
men, why eould the? not also have supplied him 
with water, when the brook Cberith was dried 
itp ? then ^ need not have been forced to aoe- 
tner retreat, with the poor widow of Sarepta. 
See Elijah. Add. 

The raven was consecrated to Apollo, as the 
god of divination. Tim btackaess of the roaiH 
Vo^ 11. Paet XXIV. Edit. IF. 


is prosforbiid. **His locks are bushy and hlacdt 
asm ravem.** Cant. v. 11. However, white 
rem, are SM rare in northern countries, where 
the snow lies long on the ground. The ranen is 
long-lived. Pliny says, hb. vii. tap. 48. it lives 
the age of nine men ; but be allows this to be a 
story. We are assured, that they live some- 
times a hundred years. They feed on carrion, 
and eat the bodies of men bung up, or crucified : 

— Non pnioof in ernoo oorToi, 

says Horace, Episi. I. 1. r. 48. 

The wise man says, Prov. zxx. 17. The 
eye that mocketh at hU father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valle^r shall • 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.’^ 
Zephaniah, ii. 14. seems to suggest, that they 
fed ravens at the doors of their houses. But he 
rather insinuates, that after the desolation of the 
Edomites, the Moabites and the Ammonites, 
the ravens [Eng. Tr. the cormorant and the bit- 
tern! shall be seen upon their windows, and upon 
the doors pf their ruined houses. This bird may 
be taught to talk, and to imitate the human voice. 

There are several kinds of ravens. Some 
have their bills and legs red. There is also a 
red raven, Pyrrhus corax \ it is smaller than a 
crow, and about the bigness of a small owlet. 
Its legs and beak are yellow, inclining toward 
black ; but every where else it is quite black. 

The wood-raven, called by the Lorrainers, the 
sea-crow, is the size of a hen. Seen at a dis- 
tance, it seems to be black all over ; but seen 
close, especially when the sun shines on it, it ap- 

{ >ear8 greenish. .Its bill is reddish and pretty 
oDg, its feet are like those of a hen, it feeds on 
worms and insects ; its legs are long and of a 
dark ruddy colour. It builds its nest at the top 
of uninhabited towers that are going to decay. 

The smalt raven, or night-raven, nycticorax, 
haunts the waters, and retires into the re^s, 
where in the night-time it makes a very disa- 
greeable noise, such as a man when he is vomit- 
ing. It builds its nest at the top of a tree, lays 
two or three eggs, and generally feeds on fishes. 
We find in Moses the name of a bird which is 
translated pelican. Psalm, cii. 6. and .Levit. xl. 
18, which comes from a root that signifies to 
vomit, and which may be this raven. See Pe- 
lican; also, tha Natural Histortt. 

RAVISH, R^pere. This word in it* com- 
mon signification imporfs the taking away of 
any thing from any one by violence. ' AUi rapi- 
unt non sua. Prov. xt. 24. It ts else used for 
the taking away by force, (i. e* the rape of) a 
woman or virffin. JSiehtm rapssiitlHnmih et 
darmivit cum sA Gen, xxaov, 2^ .And in Jud^, 
Respite ev m singuU uxeremsibi* ch#p.Rxi. 21. 

D div. 2 Saul 
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jSiNtl io.liif ftager ciUp joatthun hw ,FVIi 
muliemvirumMitro rapierUu; VuIgaJte: the Mm 
•f i» momm that raxMeth a man*, l jSam« xx. 50^ 

RAZISk 'P«oic> secret; or of the 

Lord:' or ibx Lord i$ my $ecret; mm, n nax, jor 
orets and x\*joh,,the Lord. 

BAZIS^ or Razias; ope of the most conn- 
Aeiable doctors at Jenisaleiii^ in the time of the 
peiaecutipn by Antiochus Epipbanes. After 
the death of this prince^ and of Antiochus Eu- 
pator his son, and under the reign of Demetrius 
Soter, son of Seleucus, 2 Macc. ziv.S7« A. M. 
5843, onTe A. D. I6l, Alcionus, the usurper, 
having bought the higb-priesthoc^ of the Jews, 
> of king Demetrius, vras sent into J udea, with 
Nicanor to support him in his dignity. Razii 
was accused to Nicanor, probably as being 
partial to Judas Maccabeus, and averse to 
Alcimus, he having no right to the high-priest- 
hood. Nicanor therefore sent 600 men to ar- 
rest him, thinking that if he could succeed in 
bringing him over, it would make a great im- 
pression on the rest of the Jews. 

When therefore, Raxis saw that the soldiers 
would break into his house, and put fire to it, 
and that he could not avoid falling into their 
hands ; be fell upon his sword, choosing rather 
to die bravely, than to see himself in the power 
of wicked men, and to suffer indignities unbe- 
coming his birth and quality. But in his hurry, 
not having wounded himself mortally, and see- 
ing the soldiers enter in multitudes into bis 
house, he ran up to the platform, and threw 
himself from thence into the street ; yet neither 
did this fall entirely dispatch him ; but he drew 
his own bowels out of his body, and threw them 
with both his hands among the people, invoking 
the ruler of life and of the soul, to restore them 
again to him another day. 

The Jews put Raxis among their most illus- 
trious martyrs, and pretend to prove from his 
example, and from those of Saul and Samson, 
that in certain cases self-murder is not only al- 
lowed, but is laudable and meritorious. The 
CtreoncelHans, a sort of noted heretics of Africa, 
in the time of St. Austin, pleaded the example 
of Raxis, in justification of those cruelties 
they exercised against themselves, by throwing 
themselves head^g, and patting themselves to 
death in a thousand different manners ; to pro- 
mote, as they pretended, the glory of God. 

. Nevertheless, $t. Austin, Thomas Aquinas, 
and other casuists, matntira that the example of 
Mam being only related in [Apocryphal] Scrip* 
tore, bat not approved, notbsog could be con- 
cHmM ibam theace to justify the action: Is it 
thuf tbo marfyrs used to Mave ^emselvesf 
tme/ba ^4ied meefy and faOioicaily ; but were 


' tISKkt better to have died humhljvpztiinitfyf vnd 
eubmistiv^y f St. Austiu's are; didam 
tst yuod degerit nohilitor mori. ^tMalimvelkm 
hamiliter^ ncemm utiliter*> Jilis^utem vedfis 
Judoria gentium daudare eonsuevit, sod mros for^ 
tes kujsts sssmU, non martyres Christi. 

' {RA2X>R,^an instrument for shaving the hair 
friim the face, head, &c. The Psalmist com* 
pares the tongue of Doeg (Psalm lii. 2.) to a 
sharp razor, starting aside from what should be 
its true operation, to a bloody porpoae and ef- 
fect. The prophet threatens to shave, t. e. to 
scrape with violence, to despoil very closely, to 
leave nothing untouched, with a 4tred razor, t* e. 
by a person who will be paid, a power who 
fights for plunder, the cities and provinces of 
Judah, See. every part of them ; the hair of the 
head, the hair of the beard, and the hair of the 
feet, or pubes. Isa. vii. 20. Vide Fbagments, 
No. CLII. 

Shaving was a sign of mourning, {vide 
Shaving) but shaving by a stranger, a foreign- 
er, an enemy, was a sign of captivity, and very 
likely it alludes to a custom of the heathen 
priests, who (at least, those of Egypt, as Hero- 
dotus testifies) shaved themselves every day, or 
two, all over, as well the body, as the head and 
beard : if this were also a custom among the 
Babylonians, as is very credible, then the appli- 
cation and force of this metaphor is clear. 

In reference to this shaving byn razor that 
is hired,** I think it likely that there is an impli- 
cation of contempt as well as suffering, included 
in it, as the office of a barber ambulant has sel- 
dom been esteemed of any dignity, either in the 
east or in the west. That the allusion is not 
unknown at present in Asia, appears from a 
song, whose versification, if none of the best, 
yet was popular, ** being bawled about the 
streets of Aleppo, after the retreat of Nadir 
Shah from Mousul, in the year 1 745. 

TtlmM, when ii he I where is he ! 

An iron mace between hia ahoalders ; * 

Mey a rotor ihav€ hi$ beard ^ 

And a award cut off hi$ head ! 

TahniMf where U he ! where if he ! 

RvflsxL*8 Aleppot Note 5. Vot. II. p. S9S. 

As Nadir had failed of his purpose, is not 
contempt likely to be vented by his enemies, in 
this triumphant ballad ?] 

REAIAH, mn, Tsed, Vulgate Raja, vision 
of the Lord ; from nm raah, to see, aud rt» jah, 
the Lord. Iseen mercifully by the Lord."] Son 
of Shobal, and father of Jahath, 1 Cbroo. iv. 2. 

11. Rxai ar, sou of Mkah, father of Baal, of 
Reuben. 1 Cbron. v. 5. 

HI. Rraiah; his cbiMren returned from 
Babylon. N^teiti. vii. 60. 

[REAP, 
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tEEAP, S!BABfNO,%i midhi vktttM «tai. 

ploytneiit ki agticiiltbrey fhat it kliiiost glid«i 
of itself into e metaphorical actloii, et once ex- 
preside, and eaait^ titiderstood. To cut down 
corn, to gather fruits^ when come to maturity^ Id 
receive the natural efihcts. or consequenoes^ or 
rewards, of kckh} or bad actions, nave many 
points of stmilUude, which are readily compre- 
hended by all, and famish frequent allusions 
inSS.l 

RKBA, pan, *PoSd, the fourth, or u square t 
from pan rabah : otherwise^ that stoops, or lies 
down ; from pan rabats. 

[Quartui ; the fourth son, probably in suc- 
cession. The order of birth frequently was the 
occasion of giving names to children : so we 
have Secundus, Acts xx. 4. Tertius, Rom. xvi. 
22. Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23. Quintus, 2 Macc. 
xi. 14.; and in Roman history, Sextus, Sextius, 
Septius, Septimius, Octavius, Novius and Nb- 
nius, Decius, Decimus, Decimius, all denoting 
the order of birth. Comp. Silas, Acts xv. 22. 
(i. e. Tertius, Rom. xvi. 22.) and the feminine 
Shilshah, perhaps from a third wife : 3 Chron. 
vii. . 17.1 

REdA, or Rebe, or Res, a prince of the 
Midianites, killed in the war that Moses, by or- 
der from the Lord, waged against them by the 
hand of Phinehas, son of the high-priest £Iea- 
zar, for the punishment of their crime in seduc- 
ing Israel. Numb. xxxi. 8. Josh.xiii. 21. 

REBEKAH, fat, fattened; from pan 
rabak ; otherwise, quarrel appeased, or removed; 
from an rub, quarrel, dispute, and nnp kachah, 
to make dull, [plump ; like an animal cooped «».] 

REBEKAH, or Rebecca, daughter of Be- 
thuel. Gen.xxiv. Eliezer, the steward of Abra- 
ham's house, went to fetch a wife for Isaac from 
Haram, a city of Mesopotamia ; and he brought 
Rebecca. She lived with Isaac twenty years, 
without having children : he interceded for her 
by his prayers ; and she became pregnant with 
two children ; these struggling together in her 
womb, and giving her great uneasiness, she con- 
sulted the Lord on this occasion ; who told her 
that two nations were in her womb ; and that 
the elder should be subject to the younger. It 
is not ap^reed who Rebekah consulted with : 
some insist, that she went to Shem, son of Noah; 
others, to Melchisedec ; others, to Heber; 
others to Abraham : and some think she went 
to sacrifice on Mount Moria, or on the altar 
erected by Abraham, in the forest of Beer-she- 
ba, 4nd toat, while she slept there God revealed 
this to her. Petr. Cdmesfr. Hist. Scholiastf 
Diodor, et Ptocop, in Genes, llieodor. qu. 76* 
in Genes. 

Wben RebekdhU time was come, she was de- 


liveitd uf twlnk. * The first being rod^ 
hairy, they nUtbed Esku. The otbef inuUddiiili^ 
ly follbwea. holding in his htad tlie bhel bf hli 
brotbisr ; wberafbre they called bim Jicob ; thd 
Heeler. Etuvi delighted iu hunting ; but J acob 
was a plain, homestead man. Isaac bad most in- 
clination for Esau, but Jacob was the fhvouritO 
of Rebekah. See Jacob ind Isaac. 

A great famine bavinj; forced Isaac to Ge- 
rar, a city of the Philistines, of which Abime- 
lech was king ; when asked, who Rebekah was f 
Isaac answered ** his sister because he feared 
they might put him to death, in order to poa*> 
sess his wife. Abimeloch one day perceived 
him to caress her in a manner, that better amed 
with a husband than a brother: he ordered Isaac 
to be called, and reprimanded him ; and forbad 
any one to meddle with this man's wife, on pain 
of death. 

Jacob, by the management of his mother Re^ 
bekah, having surprised his father's blessing, to 
the prejudice of his brother Esau ; Esau threat^- 
ened to take his revenge for it. Rebekah had 
notice'^of his design, and to prevent it, advised 
Jacob to travel into Mesopotamia, to his un- 
cle Laban, and there to marry one of his daugh-^ 
ters. She prevailed with Isaac to consent to 
this journey, insinuating, that her life was a bur- 
den, on account of the daughters of Heth, whom 
Esau had mariied ; and that if Jacob should al- 
so take a wife of this counti^, her life would no 
longer be supportable. Scripture makes no far- 
ther mention of Rebekah ; and the year of her 
death is uncertain: but she certainly died before 
Isaac ; because it is said, that Isaac was put in- 
to the tomb with Rebekah his wife ; which 
tomb was the same wherein Abraham and Sa- 
rah were buried, and afterwards Jacob and Leah. 
Gen. xlix. 31. xxxv. 29 . 

RECHAH, nn, ten^t, soft; from "pi ra- 
cac. [the side ; a place in the side of a moun- 
tain.]* 1 Chron. iv. 12. 

RECHAB, 331, sc juare, or chariot, or team 
of horses, or rider. 2 Kings x. 15. 

RECHAB and Baanah, assassins of Isb- 
boshetb, son of Saul. Sec Ish-boshetit, of 
Baanah. 

11. Rechab, father of Jonadab, and of tlm 
Rechabites. It is not known in what time this 
Rechab lived, nor what was his ori^* Sbitie 
derive him from the bribe of Judah. Tbeodoret, 
in i Faral. initio. Others" think be a, 
priest, or at least a Levite ; Hegesippua, apud 
Etueb. lib. ii. cap* 23. Hist* Escib.'becaUse it is 
said, Jeremiah xxxv. 19- that Uiere shall be aU 
ways found of the descbudatlts of Jonadab st^ 
fast to the aervice of the Lt»^. Some Rabbins 
pretend, that the ReekabUH bsving nmnied 
D 2 daughters 
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dMghters of the priests or Levites, their chil- ^ 
idren were employed in the temple service. — 
Others ^iok) diet indeed they waited in the 
temple^ but o^y as servants, like the Gibeonites, 
and Nethtnim. Josh. ix. 27* 1 Chron. ix. 2. 
Ezra ti. 43, 55, 58, 70. Neh. vii. 57, &c. We 
read in 1 Chron. ii. 55. that the Reckabitts were 
originally Kenites, and that they were singers in 
the house of God. The Hebrew has it ; por- 
ters and the obedient, that dwell under tents ; 
these are those that are called Kenites, who are 
descended from Hematb, chief of the house of 
RechabJ* 

The Kenites descended h'oin Midian, son of 
Cush, by Hobab, or Jethro, father-in-law of 
Moses. They entered the promised land with 
the Hebrews, and dwelt in the tribe of Judah, 
about the Dead Sea. They were distinguished 
from the Israelites by their retired life, and by 
their dislike of cities and houses. Some have 
thought, that Hobab or Jethro was the first 
founder of the Rechabites ; that Rechab w'as 
one of his names ; that Jonadab, in the time of 
Jehu, was one of his posterity ; that Heber 
the Kenite followed the customs of the Recha-^ 
bites, Serrarius distinguishes the ancient Re- 
chabites, descended from and instituted by Jeth- 
ro, from the new Rechabites of Jonadab, son of 
Rechab, in the time of Jehu. Arias Montaii. in 
Judic, i. Sanctius, in Jerem, xxxv. n. 5, 6, 7. 
Serrar. Trihares* lib. iii. cap. 9. Minerval. cap. 
13, 14, 15. 

Scripture acquaints us, Jer. xxxv. G, 7. that 
Jonadab, son of Rechab, in the time of Jehu, 
king of Israel, laid an injunction on his posterity, 
not to drink wine, not to build houses, not to 
plant vineyards, to have no lands, and to dwell 
in tents, all their lives. This laid no obligation on 
other Kenites, nor on other descendants of 
Jethro. This they continued to observe above 
three hundred years; Jehu began to reign A. M. 
3120, and Jehoiakim, king of Judah, was put to 
death A. M. 3405, ante A. D. 599. but in the 
last year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, Nebu- 
chadnezzar coming to besiege Jerusalem, the 
Rechabites were forced to take refuge in the 
city, still, however, lodging in tents. During 
this siege, Jeremiah received orders from the 
Lord, to invite them into the temple, and to of> 
fer them wine to drink. But t^y answered ; 

We will drink no wine; for so Jonadab the 
son of Rechab, our father, commanded us,'' &c. 
*Theii came the word of the Lord unto Jere- 
miah, reproving Jodab, sayina, ** The words of 
Jonadab the son of ’Rechab, &t he commanded 
hif sons not to drink wine, are performed ; yet 
I haw epoken unto you, xitiag early and speak- 
ing, but ye hearkened not unto me/’ I^tly, 


^ directiiig his discourse to dm Redhi6tle% he teSs 
them ; ** Because ye have obeyed the cmn^ 
mandment of Jonadab your father, Jofmfdab the 
son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand be- 
fore me for ever." 

The Rechabites were, probably, led captive, 
after the taking of Jerusalem ^ the Chaldeans ; 
since we read in the title of Psalm Ixx. that it 
was sung by the sons of Jonadab, and by the 
principal captives,” (Vulgate, Psalmus David, 
Jiliorum Jonadab, et priorum cep/fooriimj which 
were Ezekiel and Mordecai, carried away by 
the Chaldeans beyond the Euphrates, after the 
taking of Jerusalem under king Jehoiakim. They 
returned from their captivity, and settled in the 
city of Jabez beyond Jordan ; as appears by 
1 Chron. ii. 55. The race of the scribes that 
dwelt at Jabez, called porters, obedient, and 
dwelling in tents, are the Kenites, descended 
from Hemath, father of the house of Rechab'^ 
^Thus the author translates this passage, which 
18 variously rendered by interpreters. The 
Vulgate has it; Cognationes quoque scribarum, 
habitantium in Jabes, canentes at mu reaonantes, 
et in tabernaculis commorantes. Hi sunt Cinai, 
qui veturunt de Cahre patris domus Rechab. 
The English reads ; ** and the familif i of the 
scribes which dw'elt at Jabez ; the Tirathites, 
the Shimeathites, and Suchathites : these are 
the Kenites that come of Hemath the father of 
the house of Rechab** The Hebrew will admit 
either of these interpretations.} This passage 
has its difficulties : some think, that Jabez is 
not a city, but a person whom the Kenites ac- 
knowledged as master. No farther mention is 
made of the Kenites, in the books written after 
the captivity of Babylon. 

Some have suggested that the Assideans of 
the Maccabees, 1 Macc. xi. 42. vii. 13. 2 Mace, 
xiv. 6. were successors and followers of the Re- 
chabites. Others have confounded the Recha- 
bites with the Essenes. Ita ex Nilo et Suid. 
Serrar. Trihares, lib. iii. cap. 9. But certain it 
is, that the manner of life of the Essenes, which 
is well known, was very different from that of 
the Rechabites; as appears from Jwsepbus, 
Antiq. lib, xviii* cap. 2. who informs us, that the 
Essenes had fields, and dwelt in bouses ; tut had 
neither wives nor children ; and performed no 
religious ceremonies with the other Jews at Je- 
rusalem : all which was contrary to the practice 
of the Rechabites. Hegestppus, cited by Euse- 
bius, lib. iu cap. 23. relates, that M St. James 
was leading away to be stoned^ a ^priest of the 
race of the Rechabites, cried out to the Jews, 

What are you doing ? The just nuux prays for 
you/’ It is certain, as we have observed, that 
the Rechabitee were not priests: biit;,pw^ they 
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Mrved in ^nlbor might hnvn tar 

tel them for jifftestv ; or be may have used the 
.word 'iMieiit io .a -generiqal sense, meaning all 
miiiiftert «f tho 

Benjamin of Tudela, Iciner, p* 7o, 76* says, 
that io bis travels, he saw a large country tn- 
Kahited by the sons of Rechab, But his whole 
relation baa the air of a fable. 

[RECONCILE, vide Expiation, and 
Atonembnt.] 

[RED. For red horses, t. e. horses dyed red, 
vide Feaoments, No, CCCCLXXVIll. 
For deep red colour, t;2c2e Purple.] 

REDEEMER. This name is dven, by 
way of eminence, to Jesus Christ the Jledeemer 
and Saviour of the world. In the law of Moses, 
Lev, XXV, £5, 47, 48. it is given to him who has 
the right of redemption in an inheritance, or 
^ even to a near kinsman, who may redeem it from 
" a stranger, or any Jew that had bought it. 
Moses ordained, that neither estates in land, 
nor the persons of the Hebrevs s, should be sold 
for ever ; but that every one might resume the 
possession of his estate, or his personal liberty, 
jn the sabbatical year ; and at the jubilee. But 
without waiting for these years, when any rela<- 
tion was rich enough, and had power to redeem 
the goods or liberty of his brother, the law ena- 
bled him to do it. And this it calls the right of 
redemption ; giving also the name of redeemer 
to the relation who claimed this right. Lev. xxv. 
xxvii. 

We see an instance of the practice of this law, 
in the history of Ruth. Ruth ii. 20. iii. 9, &c. 
Boaz being one of the nearest relations of Eli- 
inelech, married Ruth the heiress of Elimelech, 
and thereby re-entered into the possession of 
her estate. Jeremiah redeemed the field of his 
nephew Hanameel, which was on the point of 
being sold to another. Jer. xxxii. 7, 8. 

He was also cgalled The Redeemer of Blood 
[Eng. Tr. The Revenger of Bloodi C3in 
Goelhaddam: Numb. xxxv. 12, 19, Deut. 
xix. 6, 12. who had a right to revenge the blood 
of his murdered kinsman. To curb the resent- 
ment of these avengers, or redeemers, God ap- 
pointed cities of refuge throughout Israel. Vide 
It£FUGB,and Fragments, No. X. 

REDEMPTION, of the first-bom* See 
FiRfT-BORN, or Exod. xiii. 2, 13, 29, 30. 
Numb, xviii. 15, l6, 17* 

RED-HEIFER. The Lord spake unto 
Moaei, taking : ** Command the children of Is- 
rael to brin|r a red-hefer, perfect and without 
blemish, which has never borne the yoke. Elea- 
2ar<^ higb-priest,, taking it without the camp, 
shaQ kiU it tefiMre all the people. He shall dip 
hia finger in the blood of this heifer, and thall 


make aap^rsiona seven times towards tha entry 
of the tabeiviacle, and ahall burn it in tl^e pie- 
fence of all the people, putting into the flames 
not only the flesh and the hide, but also (he 
blood and the excrements ,of the victim. Also 
the priest shall cast into the fire that consumes 
the heifer, a bundle of cedar-wood, some hyssop, 
and double-dyed scarlet. Then he shall wash 
his garmeuts and hil body, and returning into 
the camp, shall be unclean till the evening, &c. 
Fit/e Numb. xix. 

Spencer, dt Leg, Rit, lib* ii. cap* 1 J. thinks, 
that this ceremony was designed m opposition 
to the Egyptian superstitions. The Egyptians 
never sacrificed cows or heifers; and the He- 
brews seldom sacrificed any but male animals. 
The Egyptians abhorred red hair, and all ani- 
mals of that colour. The Hebrews made no 
distinction in the colour of their victims, except 
on this occasion. Jerom, Epist, 27> and others 
think, they sacrificed the red-heifer yearly, and 
distributed the ashes into the towns of Israel. — 
Some rabbins maintain, that there was but one 
burnt from Moses to Esdras ; and that from 
Esdras to the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans, there were but six burnt, or nine at 
most. Jerom informs us, that this ceremony 
was performed on the Mount of Olives, over 
against the temple, after the ark was settled at 
Jerusalem. The Jews say, that tlie high-priest 
always offered this sacrifice, from the first build- 
ing of the temple. 

The redrheifer offered without the camp, waa 
a type of Jesus Christ, whose blood purifies our 
consciences from all sin. Heb. ix. 14. 

[There are various particulars connected with 
this ceremony. Though the Apis of Egypt was 
black, yet the Apis of India is ** red-coloured,” 
see Apis, Add, consequently, the Hebrew red 
heifer could not be in opposition to this ; which 
is the original of the Egyptian superstition. The 
virtue of purifying from defilement by contact 
with a dead body, did not reside in tlie abun- 
dance of water with which the person previously 
washed himself ; but in the ashes of the heifer, 
however small their quantity, with which he was 
baptized by sprinkling, Heb. x. 10, 13* It is 
no improbable conjecture, that the dispute be- 
tween the disciples of John and the Jews about 
purifying, John iii. 25* turned on this point, 
** How could simple water — water bavipg no 
ashes in it, — purify ?*’ and the Bapfiat, in ano- 
ther place, pleads the authority of him whb: 
sent me to baptize with simple waUr*^* At no 
heifer can be burnt under presestt condition 
of the Jews, it follows, that they cannot, on 
their own legal principles, he fully purified from 
the defilement communicated by the dead l they 

wash 
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wash their dotbea, the funiiture of thair apart^ 
meoti, ibeir roonii but the ashes are stiH 
M'antii^, for the purifieation of their persons.] 

[RED^SEAy orifftn of its name — passage of. 
Comp.FatAOMENTB, No. XXXVfll., &c.] 

REEDS. The Vale, or Brook, of Reeds, 
Vallis Arundintti, River if Kanaka TOp ^5. 
Josh. xvi. 8. xvii. 9* nt the northern 

mits of the tribe of Ephraim, bwdering on the 
tribe of Manasseb. The precise situation is 
unknown. 

REED, put into the hands of our Saviour, at 
his passion. It is thought this was a common 
reea or cane, given him in derision, instead of a 
sc^tre, as an appendage of mock-royalty. 

KEELAIAH, irVjn, ’^PwXiac, surprise, or 
astonishment of the Lord, or the Lord that ine- 
briates, the Lord is my drunkenness ; from 
rahaly astotushed, drunk, and n» jah, the Lord: 
otherwise, shepherd, or companion of the Lord; 
from njn rahah, or roheh, according to different 
readings, pastor, or companion, h I, to, and n*jah, 
the Lord, [trembling of the Lord ; i. e. perhaps, 
a very great trembling, or occasion of alarm and 
trepidation.] One of the priests, who returned 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, Eisr. ii.2. 

REFUGE. Cities of Refuge. To provide 
security for those, who undesignedly should 
happen to kill a man, the Lord commanded Mo- 
ses to appoint six cities of ref use, or Asyla, that 
whoever against his will should have spilt blood, 
might retire thither, find have time to prepare 
his defence before the judges ; and that the 
kinsman of the deceased might not pursue him 
thither and kill him. Exod. xx. IS. Numb. xxxv. 
11, See. Of such cities there were three on 
each side Jordan. West of Jordan were Kede^h 
of Naphtali, Hebron, and Shechem. East of 
Jordan were Bezer, Golan, and Ramoth-Gilead. 
Josh. XX. 7, 8. They served not only for He- 
brews, but for all strangers, who resided in 
the country. The rabbins confine the name 
strangers to proselytes ; but in this, 1 think, they 
depart from the design of the law. Deut. xix. 
1 — 8. The Lord also commanded, that when 
the Hebrews should multiply, and enlarge their 
country, they should add three other cities of re- 
fuge. As this command was never fulfilled, the 
rabbins say, that the Messiah will accomplish it. 

Maimonides, from the traditions of the an- 
cients, assures us, that all the forty-eight cities, 
appointed for habitations of the priests and Le- 
vites, were also cities of refuge ; and that all the 
difietence between them was, that the six cities 
appointed by the law, Were oUiged to receive 
and lodge refugees gratis : Whereas the other 
citiee anight neliase to admit such asffed tethem, 
and werenot obliged lo lodge them gratis^ Be* 


sidea the cities oiinfuge, the tetbple, wmA mp^ 
etally the altar of Wmt^offeritigs, enfoyed the 
privilege of an osy/imi. PisAo, L^gat. id Comm. 

The rabbins say, that generally the ahar was 
only for the priests. Those who took sanctuary 
in the temple, were presently examined by thh 
judges; and if found guilty of murder, they 
were forced away even from the altar, and jmt 
to death without the temple. Bat if found in- 
nocent, they had a guard appointed to conduct 
them safely to some city of refuge. 

These cities were to be of easy access. 
Every year, on the fifteenth of Adar (February) 
the magistrates of the cities inspected the 
roads, to see that they were in good condition. 
The city was to be well supplied with water and 
provisions. It was not allowed to make any 
weapons there, that the relations of the deceased 
mignt not procure arms to gratify their revenge. 
Lastly ; it was necessary, that whoever took re- 
fuge there, should understand a trade or calling, 
that he might not be chargeable. They used to 
send some prudent and moderate persons, to 
meet those who were pursuing the culprit, in or- 
der to dispose them to clemency, and forgive- 
ness, and to await the decision of justice. 

[The rabbins say, that Moses appointed three 
cities of refuge beyond Jordan ; and Joshua ap- 
pointed three cities for the same purpose in Ca- 
naan ; and these were opposite to each other. 
Hebron in Judea, was opposite to Bexer in the 
wilderness ; Shechem in Mount Ephraim, to 
Ramoth in Gilead: and Kadesh in Mount Nap- 
thali, to Golan in Bashan. The intervals also 
between these cities were as equally disposed as 
possible, so tliat there should be the same dis- 
tance between them. Every impediment was 
removed from the roads to these cities : over 
every river wtfs a bridge : every road was^ at 
least thirty-two cubits broad : and at every divi- 
sion of the road was a direction-post, on which 
was written R^uge, Refuge, for the guidance of 
him who was neeing for security. At the death 
of the high-priest, the refugee might quit the 
city where he was : if he died before the high- 
priest, his remains were kept till the death of 
the high-priest : if any one should accidentally 
kill the high-priest, he might enter a chy of rc- 
fuge, but never quit it, say the rabbins.] 

Tliough the roanslayer had fled to the city of 
refuge, yet he was not thereupon exempt from 
the power of justice ; Numb. xxxv. 1€. i an in- 
formation was lodged against him ; he was sum- 
moned before the judges, end the people, to 
prove that the niufder “was truly easti^, and in* 
voluntary. If found khnocent, he d^cRsafoly 
in die cHy td which fab bad retnhsd ; if otL ^ wise , 
he was put to death, according to’the law. Scrip- 
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liife is not whetlisr the affnir oeme 

wto the oognisasce of the jud^es of the place 
wheie die murder was committed, or of the 
judges of the citj of refii^e, to which the mur- 
derer had fled ; and commentators are at vari- 
ance on this matter. Comp. Deut. xix. 1 1, 12. 
Josh. XX. 4^ ji, 6. Numb. XXXV. 25. But it ap- 
pears to ns, from the passage of Joshua, that the 
fugitive underwent two trials : first in the city of 
rrfugey where the judges summarily examined 
the affair; secondly, in his own city, where 
the magistrates examined the cause more strict- 
ly. If the latter judges declared him innocent, 
they re-conducted him under a good guard to the 
city of refuge. 

To inspire the greater horror, even of invo- 
luntary bloodshed, the law punished it by a kind 
of banishment ; for the accused was obliged to 
dwell in this city, without quitting it, till the 
death of the high-priest : but after the high- 
priest’s death, be was free to go where be 
pleased. 

As to places of refuge among the Greeks and 
Homans, see Asylum. There was an asylum 
established at Athens by the Heraclidae, in the 
temple of Misericordia, Theseus also built one 
there, in favour of slaves, and of the poor who 
should fly thither, from the oppression of the 
rich. There was one in the isle of Calauria. — 
The temples of Apollo at Delphi, of Juno at 
Samos, of Esculapius at Delos, of Bacchus at 
Ephesus, and many others in Greece, bad the 
privilege of being asyla, Romulus gave this 
right to a wood adjoining the temple of Vejo- 
vis: Virgil, jEneid, y'ui, 342, Ovid speaks of 
a consecrated wood near Ostium, tliat enjoyed 
the same privilege. Fast, 1. 1. St. Austin ob- 
serves, de Civit, lid, i. cap, 34, that the whole 
city of Rome was an asylum to all strangers. — 
The number of these privileged places was so 
much increased in Greece, under the emperor 
Tiberius, that he was obliged to recall their li- 
cences, and to suppress them all ; Sueton. in 
Tiherio, Tacit. Annul, lib, iii. cap. 6 : but his 
decree was little observed after his death. 

The right of asylum, passed from the temple 
of Jerusalem to Christian churches. The em- 
perors Gcatiaii, Valentinian, and Theodosius 
the Great, condemned to banishment, to whip- 
ping, to the loss of hair and beard, all who, on 
their own authority, should take a man out of a 
church, who had fled thither for refuge. Cod. 
Justim, lib. ix. tit. 29. Honorius and Theodo- 
sius the Youii|;er, ordered, that such offenders 
should be punish^ as if guflty of treason. Cod. 
Justin. Hb, s. tit. 11. But, afterwards, they 
were obliged to dioiiiitsh these privileges, and 
to exempt eertatn crimes from the benefit of 


awium^ Theemporor Juatimau allowed, that 
aU murderers, adulterers, ravishers, or stealers 
of vimus, might be faken from asylum. Inno- 
cent 111. also excepts public robbers, and those 
who spoil fields in the night-time. The right 
of asylum subsists stiU in Italy, and in some 
other [Catholic states and] places. 

REGEM, dn, *Petypa, that stones, or is 
stoned \ from din ragam: otherwise, purple: 
from argaman, [Possibly of the same 

import as in the feminine is written HDJn reg- 
mah, a troop or array, sc, of children.] Son of 
Jahdai. 1 Chron. ii. 47. 

REGEM-MELECH, n^D-din, Toybp b 
^aaiXcvc, he that stones the king: from dn 
ragam, to stone, and melee, a king ; other- 
wise, the purple of the king, or of the council ; 
from the Chaldean argamau, purple,^ 

[Perhaps, the king's friend, in the sense of sup- 
port or defence, as a troop or array of soldiers 
might be.] A Medish word. 

KEG^M-MELECH, and Sherezer, sent a 
deputation to the priests and prophets at Jeru- 
salem, to know if they were still to fast on the 
fifth month of the holy year, in memory of the 
destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, which 
had been burnt by the Chaldeans on the tenth 
day of the fifth month. Zech. vii. 2, 8lc. The 
answer of Zechariah the prophet, was, that God 
little regarded their fasts, unless accompanied 
b^ justice and charity : but he did not answer 
directly the question, concerning ihe fast of the 
fifth month. For which reason they continued 
the observance of it, and still continue it. 

Who were Regem-Melech and Sherezer? — 
Some think they were Babylonian proselytes, 
fearing God, and officers of the king, who con- 
formed to the religious observances of the Jews 
of their country. Ita Hebrtei ten^ore D. Hie- 
ronym, ad Zech, vii. Theodoret conjectures that 
they were chiefs of the Cushites in Palestine, or 
of other people come into this countiy« Grotius, 
Sanctius, Menochius, think they were chiefs of 
Jews dwelling at a distance from Jerusalem : 
and indeed there is great probability that this 
deputation came from beyond ]tba Euphrates. — 
Could the Jews of Palestioe be ignorant of what 
was observed in the country where they lived ; 
th^, ^ho every year went thrice to Jerusalem f 

regeneration, is used in two senses, 
by the sacred authors of the New Tqs^ment: 
lit, for that spiritual birth received front gegee ; 
£dly, for that new life we expert at the resur- 
rection. 

Bv the transgression ofAdtun, we grg bom 
ckilaren of math, accord^ to ^ Paul : £ph. 
ii. 3, To. efface this original hkinisli, we must 
receive anew both by grace^. which may make 
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us children of God. ' St. John mentions it in 
several places: In the beginning of his go^el. 
Chap i. 1®, 13. be says, that believers in 
Jesus Christ, become children of God ; not by 
the will of the flesh, nor by the will of man, but 
by a new birth from God. And our Saviour, 
speaking to Nicodemus, chap. iii. 3, 4, 5. says, 
^‘'Verily, verily, except a mao be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. ^ Except a man 
be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

St. Peter says in like manner, Ist Epist. i. 3. 
that God has regenerated us; i. e. has given us 
a new birth, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
which imparts a lively hope of an incorruptible 
and eternal inheritance. And St. Paul, writing 
to Titus, iii. 5. says, ‘'our Saviour has procured 
salvation for us — not by works of righteousness, 
which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” And St. John, 

1 Epist. iii. 9* Whoever is born of God, doth 
not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him : 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” 
This is the new birth, or regeneration, which 
comes from God, and is exactly described, with 
its effects ; which are, to preserve us from sin. 

The second acceptation of the term regenera- 
tion, respects a future new birth into another 
life, for eternity. The first regeneration renders 
us children of God, and annexes a claim to 
eternal life; as the inheritance of the legenerate. 
But the second regeneration, the resurrection, 
puts us in possession of this inheritance : " And 
Jesus said unto them, verily I say unto you, that 
ye that have followed me in the regeneration, 
when the son of man shall sit in the throne of 
bis glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
Judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Malt. xix. 28. 

Addition. 

"[Propcily speaking, there are only two places 
where the term' regeneration, iraXiy'^vhota, oc- 
curs ; these arc Matt. xix. 28. and Titus in. 5. 
the first refers to a change of state, the second 
to a change of profession. It will be of advan- 
tage, therefore, to notice the import of this term 
in other writers. It is compounded of rraXey, 
again, and yiveai^, generation, or origin. It is 
used by Greek writers to express the state of the 
earth in spring, when the face and appear- 
ance of nature is renovated, and the crops and 
vegetables, com, &c. are regenerdted in the 
successors of those of the last year. ^ Trees, 
botrever, are not regenerated i but fhetf leaves 
andfruite areVnatiirc having formed buds 
and germs previous to the winter, which, after 
the wifrtcr, |Hit themselves fordi, open, aUd 
spread themselves. 


Cicero writing to Atticus, expmtes the stele 
and dignity to whkii he was re-appointed alter 
his return from exile, by the term palingene^, 
regeneration. Josephus speaking of the Jews 
who were made acquainted by Z^obabel with 
the edict of Darius permitting their return to 
Jerusalem, says, — “ they gave thanks to Go<b— 
and for seven days they continued feasting, and 
kept a festival for the rebuilding and restoration, 
—palingenena, regeneration — of their country.” 
It is this last passage, principally, that induces 
Schleusner to interpret Matt. xix. 28. of a re- 
novation of the minds and characters of the Jews 
and Gentiles hy means of the Gospel* The Sy- 
riac translates, in the new age. 

This is perfectly agreeable to the phrases — 
the age to come — the world to come — the Father 
of the future age — the age of the Messiah, &c. 
which were familiar, and customary, among the 
Jews, previous to, and at, the time of Christ. — 
In this acceptation, the term regeneration must 
be construed with the foregoing words ; and it 
is consistent with 2 Peter in. 13. 2 Cor. v. J7. 
But Purkhurst " owns himself most inclined to 
construe these words with the following part of 
the sentence, and so refer them to the grand re- 
novation of all things at Christ's second coming, 
(Comp. Acts iii. 21.) and particularly to God’s 
children being born again, as it were, from their 
graves:” i. e. Resurrection is regeneration . — 
Comp. Acts xiii. 33. 

Taken either way the passage is metaphorical; 
but, as It was intended to be understood by the 
hearers, it seems most proper to explain it in 
that sense which was most likely to strike those 
hearers, as consonant with phrases then current. 
This seems to establish the verbal meaning in 
coincidence with Schleusner : a more exalted 
meaning might be couched under the term, and 
might even be present to the mind of the speak- 
er ; but the hearers would be most likely to un- 
derstand its import according to its application 
by their native nistorian Josephus. 

The second place in which this word occurs, 
Titus iii. 5. alludes beyond all question to the 
rite of baptism. Our translators Iwve taken the 
term connected with it, for the fluid with which 
that rite is administered ; or, the action by which 
it is performed ; but the general course of the 
Greek language rather* lei^s to die vessel cem- 
taining the fluid. But, iq whatever sense that 
term be taken, it is clear, that regeneration, in 
this place, means a profemonal or ritual change 
of life, of personal habits, of objects, purpoees 
and endeavours. . It the external profeMion 
of those intentions of which the rentwsg^ iXe 
He/y Spirit, mentiooed in connectioif with it, 
ii the prime mover, and promoter ;-^the outr 
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’'1*^ mi ^(rtgtl>l 0 sign, of which fh« hetuithig 
^aiU|»le ift'tlie iitwtrri and tpHilual grace. The 
Fathers have uniforoliy employed the term rege^ 
meratUm to signify baptism ; and this is so evi« 
dent, that Phavorinus sajs expressly, referring to 
diis place, WnXi^tvcsfa — 1} th tyiov ^&wrurfttt 
XSyerai. The no/y rt^e of Baptitm it coiled 
Regeneration, It is so used by Jnstin Martyr, 
and other early Christians. Baptism nas at* 
ways thoeght to denote a resurrection, a trans- 
plantation, a change of manners, of society, of 
interests and of cares, as those who are ** risen 
with Christ,** who are alive from the dead," 
with udioiii **old things are passed away, and 
all things are become new,** &c. &c. 

Very differentia the term used, John iii. 4, 5, 
Sec. it is there, yewnBrj ivwBev, born again, or, 
as some prefer, born from above. But, this lat- 
ter acceptation seems inconsistent with the fol- 
lowing conversation, and the objections raised by 
Nicodemus, ** how can a man yivvijOrivai, be 
bam again, when he is old ? Can he enter a se- 
cond lime into his mother’s womb, and be bom 
againV* He must, says Jesus, be born of wa- 
ter and spirit.*' Ritually, professionally, or ex- 
ternally, of water ; internally, or actuatiiigly, of 
the spirit : t. e. renewed in the spirit, disposition, 
or habit of his mind ;** in this sense he is a 
child of God’* — born of God,*’-— God is 
his Father, &c. 

Though these terms are currently used pro- 
miscuously, and indiscriminately, yet this ap- 
pears to be an incorrectness \ which, probably 
would appear more striking, if proper care were 
taken to distinguish accurately between the ter- 
restrial and the celestial kingdom of God; — the 
professional or temporal kingdom of Grace, 
and the ultimate or eternal kingdom of Glory,&c. 

The term used by St. Peter, I Epist. i. 3. who 
thanks God for his abundant mercy by which he 
r4^€nerates us, avayevvi^Qrac; in a lively, or life- 
giving hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead,** seems to come very near to the 
import of palingenesia. It seems to imply, that 
mankind — the Jews, especially, had once pos- 
sessed the hope of a glorious immortality, but 
Iiad lost k : this is revived, re-animated, re-be- 
in us, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; 
rmr should it be forgot, that whoever was bap- 
fried, professed conversion to,* and commemo- 
mtion of, n risen Saviour. A man totally dead 
•cOuidlie BO Saviour: the resurrection of the 


body, and the life everlasting, wcrc^ in that case, 
no better than cunningly devised fables, iutd the 
^ hope of woiMiio/* aa tbe Gbrisfrans were fe- 
their advortaries*] 

f REGION. I impr^mid, that in sundry 

VoL. iL Pint xxrv. mt. JF. 


places of our translation, this word would be 
a proper substitute for all the earth,** as tbe 
circumstances alluded to do not justify a rels- 
rence to tbe whole habitable globe. Psal.xlv. 16. 
Thy children, whom thou mayest make princes 
in all the earth*' — t. e. in the cities, Sec. round 
about, the neighbouring region. Luke xxiii. 44. 
darkness over all the earth’* — not over the whole 
globe, but the region round about. Jer. li. 49- 
** As Babylon hath caused the slain of Israel to 
fall, so at Babylon shall fall the slain of all the 
earth of the region round about that capital, 
gathered into it, to defend it. Tbe same re- 
mark applies to many places where the word 
world is used : though it is acknowledged that 
this word world sometimes denotes the whole of 
an empire; as of Egypt, Isaiah xviii. 3. of 
Rome, Luke ii. 1 . and some think of Parthia, 
1 Peter v. Q. but this is uncertain, as it may re*- 
fer to the world at large, or to the Roman em- 
pire only.] 

[REGISTER, means sometimes a roll con- 
taining file genealogy of persons and their fami- 
lies, Exra ii. 62. Neh. vii. 5, 64. See Ach- 
META. Register for the purpose of taxation, 
Luke ii. 15. Vide Fragments, No. LXIV.] 

REHABIAH, wam, breadthf or extent, or 
place, of the Lord ; from am rachah, breadth, 
&c. and n> jah, the Lord : or God is my extent, 
he hath set me at liberty, [or, God hath extend^ 
ed, sc. my family.] 

RCHABIA, eldest son ofEliezer, and grand- 
son of Moses, 1 Chron. xxiii. 17. xxvi. 2.5. He 
and his brethren were Levites, and treasurers of 
the temple. 

RE HOB, 3m, Ifreadth, mace, or extent; 
from 3m rachab. Father of Hadadezer, king 
of Syria, of Zobab, 2 Sam. viii. :j. [broad] 

REHOB, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 28. 
given to the Levites of the family of Gerthom. 

1 Chron. vi. 75. Josh. xxi. 31. This city wan 
in Syria, on the road to Hamath, Numb. xiii. 21. 

2 Sam. X. 6, 8, and, probably, between Libanua 
«nd Antilibanus. The city of Laisli, or Dan„ 
•was situate in the canton of Rehob, or, as the 
Hebrews call it, Rechob, Judg. xviH. 28. 

REHOB, an Israelite who returned from Ba- 
bylon. Neh, X. II. 

REHOBOAM, OjDm, who sets the people 
at lihetty : from 3m rachab, to set at Uheriy : 
otherwise, space of the people; from rachah : 
otherwise, that lets the people breathe, or blow : 
from rm ruach, to breathe, and Dy am, the 
'peotfe. 

KEHOBOAM, son and successor of Solo- 
mon: bom of Naaiiiah, an Ammonitess^ t Kinga 
xiv. 20, 21. He was forty-one years old when 
£diV.2 he 
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Imi Mgiui tp fpign; copseqiueial]f» hp was bprit 
HI tbe iirat j$ear of bis father's reign. Fid^ 
FiiAOMSNTftf No. SJLV. He began to reign 
dntt A* 975. Solomon was 
•igUtaen, or nineteen years old when Rehoboam 
WAS bom. This prince reigned seventeen years 
|U JenisaleiHj and died A. S|« 3046i| antf A. J>, 
958 . 

Af^r the death of Solomon, Rehokoam came 

|o Shechem, where all Israel assembled. 

Jeroboam, son of Neba^ who had headed a se- 
dition against Solomon, and bad taken refuge in 
Egypt, when he heard of Soloipon's death, re- 
tnroed into Judea, and was at this assembly of 
the people. The Israelites would have made 
terma with Reboboan^, and said to him, Dimi- 
nish the weight of your father's yoke, and we 
will serve you, aa we have served your father." 
This proposal manifests that the succession to 
the ki^dom was not absolutely hereditai^, or 
fully established in the house of David. Reho- 
boam po&tponed his answer three days. In the 
interini be advised W'ith the ancient counsellors 
of his father, who represented, that by an oblig- 
ing answer, he would fix the people in his inter- 
est for ever. But Rehoboam adopted the con- 
trary advice of his young counsellors, and an- 
swered the people roughly ; which he had soon 
reason to repent of ; for they began to cry out, 
** What part have we in David ? what interest 
have we in the son of David ? To your tents, O 
Israel ; David, look to your own house." The 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin continued faith- 
ful to Rehoboam ; but the other ten tribes fol- 
lowed Jeroboam, son of Nebat. Whence ori- 
ginated the kingdom of Israel. 

Rehoboam l^ing come to Jerusalem, assem- 
bled the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, to the 
number of 180,000 men, to reduce the revolted 
ten tribes. But the prophet Shemaiah forbad 
the expedition. Then Rehoboam continuing at 
Jerusalem, began to apply himself to the defen- 
live, strengthening his kingdom against Jero- 
boam: be fortified and stored, several cities; 
as Bethlehem, Etatp, Tokoa, Beth-zur, Shocoh, 
Adullam, Gath, Moiiesh^ Ziph, AJoraim, Lar 
chisb, Azekab, 2k>rah, Aijalon, Hebron. 

The number of his subjects was considerably 
increased by the priests and Levites, irom the 
cities apd territories pf Jecoboani,, who seeing 
that this new ki^g abolished the established 
worship of the lord, and made priests for bis 

S i calves, withdraw into the bmd of 

and Benjamin, that they might attend in 
temple at Jerus^em. But Rehpffpammd 
bip people did not coptinne faitl^iil tp,^e Lpiid 
above yea^s. Judsii also did evil before 
the Lord, and provoked him by their wicked- 


naub tpore then their lathers had dope ; apid^ha 
short, they committed all ihe wickedneas and 
abominations of the Canaanilia, whom' the Lesd 
had driven out. 

Rehoboam married eighteen wivea, and bed 
sixty concubines ; by these be had iweuty-eigM 
sons, and sixty daughters. In the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, God sent against Jvdah Sbishak (or 
Spsap), king of Egypt, who carried ofif all the 
treasure of the bouse of the Lord, the king's 
treasures, the goldeu bucklers made by kmg 
Solomon, and laid waste the whole country, 
% Cbron. xii. 1 Kings xiv. Z5» The prophet 
Shemaiah went to attend Rehoboam, and the 
princes of J udah who were with him in Jerusa- 
lem, and said to ihom from the Lord ^^you have 
forsaken me, and, I, in my turn, have foreaken 
you, and delivered you into the hands of Sbi^ 
sbak." The princes being convinced of the 
justice of these reproaches, humbled themselves; 
and God said to Shaipaiab, that he would not 
utterly abandon them, but only make them 
sensible of the difference between serving the 
Lord, and being subject to a foreign power. 

After the departure of Shishak, Rehoboam 
ipade brazen bucklers, instead of those of gold, 
which the kiitg of Egypt had taken away ; aud 
when he went to the temple, his guards carried 
these brazen bucklers before him. The history 
of Rehoboam was written at length, by the 
prophets Shemaiah and Iddo; but those ac- 
counts are not come to our hands : nor any par- 
ticulars of those constant ware which were be- 
tween Rehoboam and Jeroboam* Rehoboam 
died after a reign of seventeen years, and was 
buried in the city of David. His son Abijah was 
bis successor. 

Scripture speaks of this prince in a manner 
not at all to his honour. Jesus, son of Siraefa, 
says of Rehoboam, after he bad spoke of Solo- 
mon, Ecclus. alvii. Thus rested Solomon 
with his fathers, and of his seed bp left bebiiid 
him Roboam, even the foolishness of the people, 
[It is likely that here is a play of words on tke 
name of this king.] and one that had no nnder- 
standingi who turned away the people through 
bis counsel*” *Abijah, son of Rehoboam, aptidc.- 
ing of bis fathei;, says, he was an ignorawt prince, 
unskilled ip the art of government, n Weak mao, 
and without courage. 9 , Cbron. xiik 7* Vulg. 
Fotto RAoam srat rudis, ti (mdt pavido, mec 
poluit fiesistere eis. Lnatlyt Solenoii seeam. to 
have had this son, bia aueceaaor, before hit 
eyeSjL wlm he aaid,;Eccl. ii. IB, Ifo ** Yea, 1 
k^ed aJl'my, laboup which I bad token undee the 
sun, because 1 sbo^jeaireit nntolheauui tha^ 
should be alter ipe; and who kaowetikwitetber 
he shall bci K wile mailfOi^a fool Yet abail he 

have 
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biVe rale iMi* ell my tafctotir 1 have la- 

hmndi itid mrberaiti I hfiife ah6#^ myadf wise 
uhder the ^Aen. Thii is tdso vanity 

REHOBOTH, nnm, spaces, or places; 
am tachab, Vifljgate, G^ti. x. ll. the 
places rf the city ; the signification ptft for the 
naaie. LXX. 7r^Xtc> city oj RehobOth, 

[It is extremely perplexing to determine the 
meaning of the term Oir, a<Med to Rehoboth ; 
thia word tiraally ineans a city ; bat as the com- 
panions of Rehoboth in this list are also cities, 
this addition, ki (hat sense, forms no distinction* 
Some, therefore, as Jerom, have supposed that 
Rehoboth^oir was descriptive of rfineveh, — 
** even the city of squares/’ or handsome places. 
But, in this intention, Moses would either have 
WTitten << Nineveh, and its squares or ** the 
squares of the cky.” 

The Vulgate reads, the city of streets,” or 
Muares ; to does Onkelos, and the Jerusalem 
Targifm ; but, without ti#lerstanding the term ; 
for it they use the word plathitha, which is of 
Gheefc origin. The Samaritan interpreter reads 
Sittacen, and we have a city and region of this 
name, not far from Babylon : but the order in 
which these cities are ranged, does not allow of 
this being Rehoboth^ir. Nevertheless, not far 
from this is the sentiment of the Talmudists, in 
Joma ; for they read Maischon, and we have a 
Maisehon, or Mesene, not far from Sittacen. The 
Syriac 'does not explain, but merely substitutes 
an expression, which Ephraim, the Syrian, un- 
derstands to mean Chadjab, or Adiabene : if we 
may take this for the 5iab, the river Lycus, or 
“ Wolf’ of the Greeks, we may see how Chad- 
Jab was by the Greeks formed into Adiabene : 
and this the rather, because there are two rivers 
of this name, the great Zab and the little Zab, 
so that the district between them may well take 
its name from them. We Seem, however, as 
yet to have made little progress in finding a city 
in these parts, but here we are assisted by Am- 
mianus, Uh, xviii. who infonds us that the kings 
of Nineveh liad a very large city in Adiabene, 
beyond the passage of the river ; in the midst of 
the bridge of Auzaba they offered sacrifices, and 
the omens being favourable, they passed over 
joyfully. This city in Adiabene appears to be 
in Assyria Proper, a large city, somewhere not 
far from the river Zab, but, being unknown to 
onr geographers, nor its ruins described, we 
cannot determine its true situation on the Zab; 
We have, however, on die direct road between 
Nmeveh and Babylon, a town called AltUn 
Kiupri, ^ the bridge of gold which is a 
biid^ of ennttderhbte importance over the Zab. 
To me derivation of Boehait it may be objected 
tfaabtbe Virta oi Ammisaam n in MesopOtaoiia, 


west of the Euphrates ; frheredsthe text of Mek 
sea rather leads us to the east of that rivef . Bibb 
are <the ideas of Michaelis, 243. 

Bushing seems to hint at tWo bridaes over the 
Zab. He supposes the bridge at Attun Kitipn 
to have been constructed of stonb : aUd so dOea 
D’Anville, who seems to have thought this an- 
cieut city occupied the place of ScSirtxul, not 
far from the greater Zab, over which was a great 
bridge, made of Squared Stonds. 

Niebuhr says, ** Altwfi Kiupri (that iS to sdy, 
* the bridge of gold’) is a city of four or frv® 
hundred houses. It stands on die titllb Zab, on 
an island, and has its name from a great bii^, 
which is built over one of the arms of the river. 
It is remarked of this bridge, that the arcade Is 
extraordinary high, and that the old bridge, which 
was currried away some years ago, w'as not so 
high ; but that no architect could be found wl^ 
could construct it lower.” It appears that his 
caravan passed right through the town, and en- 
camped on the other side of the river, while he 
himselfstaid in the town during the night ; but 
the next morning the river was so swelled, that 
he passed it with great difficulty and danger*--- 
This may prove the necessity of a bridge in this 
place. 

These reasonings are in support of the Senti- 
ments stated under the word Arose ; and are to 
be taken in connection wdth them. 

On the whole, w e place Rehoboth of the 
bridge** ut Altun Kiupri, which is a consider- 
able town, says Mr. Kintieir.] 

REHOBOTH, or Rohoboth, a river of 
Idumea. Saul or Shaul, a descendant of Esau, 
who reigned in Idumea, was native of the conn- 
try bordering on the river Rehoboth. Gen. 
xxxvi. 37. 1 Cbron. i. 48. 

REH S A, or Rh era, ’Pevo, will', from ran rat* 
sah : otherwise, course; from }(T\rutz, Son of Zo- 
robabel. One of the ancestors of our Saviour. 
Lukeiii. 27. 

REHUM, om, merciful, compassionate. 
Of friendly, according to the Syriac. A Levite, 
son of liani ; he returned from Babylon with 
Zorobabel. Ezra ii. 2. NChein. iii. 17* *ii. 3. 

REHUM, the Chancellor, or king’s agent i 
pnetor regis. An opponent of the Jews. Ezra 
IV. 8 9 17 23. 

REl’ *Oc iratoo\ ondi, my shepherd, my 
companion, my friena ; from njn f*aka, or rpAe, 
according to several readings ; or my evil, or 
my breaking ; from yn rooA, and > h my. 

REI. Jerom has understood this word, 
1 Kings i. 8. as signifying tome general of the 
troops, or chief officer of the house of David. 
Semei, et Ret, robur exercUus David, non eri^ 
cum Adonia. The Septnngibt have taken k in 
£ 2 the 
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^6 tama sense. [Otir Skiglish translation reads. 

But Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the sou 
of Jehoiada, and Nathan the prophet, and Shi^ 
met, and Ret, and the mighty mep which belong- 
ed to David, were not with Adonijah,”] The 
author of the Hebrew traditions on the books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, will have Shi- 
mei to be Nebat, father to Jeroboam, and go- 
vernor to Solomon ; and Rei to be Ira, the Jai- 
rite, a chief ruler about David, 2 Sam. xx. 26.-— 
The Hebrew may be thus translated : Shimei 
and Rei be the hearers and seers, i. e. the 
public, all Israel, or those w'ho acted with cir- 
cumspection, and knew the intentions of the 
king. Or lastly, the prophets and their disci- 
ples, the seers and their auditors. Some Greek 
copies read, Shimei and his companions or 
friends. 1 Kings i. 8. or >Kni 

LXX. KaX "Sitfiti Kal ^PriaX, Jort^ Pe6t* Kdit, 
Complut, et Antwerp* et Farit* Kal Se/Lic^ ical 
6i kraipoi dvrs. 

REINS, or Kidneys. The Hebrews as- 
cribe to the reins, or kidneys, knowledge, joy, 
pain, pleasure; hence in Scripture it is so often 
said, riiat God searches the heart and the reins* 
Elsewhere, the Scripture imputes to the reins 
love, and the fountain of generation. 1 Kings 
viii, 19. Filius tuus qui egredietur de renibus 
tuis. God upbraids the Jews with having him 
enough in their mouths, but not in their reins 
and hearts. Jer. xii. 2. 

In trouble and in fear the reins are disturbed 
and tremble. They, faint away. Defectio in 
cunctis renibus. Nahum ii. 10. They are re- 
laxed, and let the water pass from them. Dan. 
V. 6. Compages renum yus solvebantur. Ezek. 
xxix. 7. bissolvisti omnes renet eorum* The 
Psalmist sap, that his reins have encouraged 
and excited him to praise the Lord. Psalm xvi. 
7. Jeremiah says, L^m. iii. IS. that the Lord had 
sent the daughters of his quiver into his reins ; 
t. e* he has pierced me with his arrows ; he 
hath exhausted his whole quiver upon me : the 
daughters of the quiver are a poetical expression 
for arrows. Metaphorically it is said, Deut. 
xxxii. 14. the fat of the reins of wheat, to signi- 
fy the finest fiour : Vulgate, medulla tritici, 
marrow of wheat. 

REKEM, tDpn, void, or vain ; from pn rae, 
or npn racah: otherwise, vainting, or enwroide- 
ry qf several colours, or snodes ; from ra- 
cam : or their spittle ; from ppn raau, spittle, 
and D am, theirs* 

[Simon supposes that this name implies an 
ornament to the parents, t. e* their son. He 
supposes also, that iu allusion to njiowered gar^ 
ment, the cit^ Rekem might stand in fields and 
meadowf, pmntei, as it were, with flowers and 
f4«uts. 


V Josephus says that Rekem, a king of flw Mk 
dianites in Arabia, gave his name to^ Cttyafn 
terwards called by the Greeks Fetra^ AsiUs 
lib* iv. 

Ibn Haukal says, Rekem is a town aitualed 
near Bilka: all the walls and houses are of 
stone, in such a manner that one would imagine 
they were all of one piece.”] 

REKEM, a prince of Midian, slain by Phi- 
neas, for the abomination of BaaUpeor. Numb.. 
xxxi. 8. 

II. Rerem, son of Hebron, and brother of 
Korah. 1 Chron. ii. 45. 

III. Rekem, a city of Benjamin. Josh, 
xviii. 27. 

IV. Rekem, otherwise, Petra, the metro- 
polis of Arabia Petrea. See Petra, and comp., 
above; also Frags. No. DLXI. DLXIl. 

RELIGION. The Latin wt>rd religio, is 
taken in three senses in Holy .Scripture. First, 
for the external and ceremonial worship of the 
Jewish religion. H(ec est religio phasa, Exod. 
xii. 43. This is the ceremony, or service, of the 
passover. Quce est ista religio? What is the 
meaning of this ceremony, or service f After 
the death of Haman, many embraced the re/t- 
gion of the Jews. P lures eorum religioni et 
caremoniis jungetenlur. 

Secondly, for the true religion, the best man- 
ner of serving and honouring God. True fe/»- 
gioTt and undefiled before God, even the Father, 
IS to visit the fatherless and widow, 8ic. James 
i. 27. St Paul says, that he had lived in the 
sect of the Pharisees, which was regarded as the 
most perfect in the religion of the Jews. 

Thirdly, religion in Scripture, as well as in* 
profane authors, is often put for superstition*. 
Do not imitate those who affect to humble 
themselves before the angels, and to pay them a 
superstitious worship. "Semo vos seducat, vo- 
lens in humilitate et religione angelorum, &c. 
Vide Superstition. 

REMALIAH, elevation of the Lord; 

from CDD1 ramam, elevated, and iT iah, the 
Lord : otherwise, who is raected of tke Lard ; 
from rm ramah, to cast, 7 I, and tv jah, the 
Lord, Father of Pekab, kiug of Israel. 2 IGngt 
XV. 25. 

REMEMBRANCE, or Memory. God 
requires, that we should keep his command- 
ments in remembrance* He tells Moses, Exod. 
Kvii. 14. that he ** will utterly put out the w- 
membranee of Amalek from under heaven;*' t. e. 
he will destroy him so entirely, that no ^tfaer 
mention shall be made of him, as a people. He 
says. Psalm xxxiv. l6. that the face of the 
If^d is against them that do evil, to cut otf the 
rmmbrsmce of them from tlm earth.” And 

Ptalm ix. 
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PMlm iz« 6. ^oii hast destroyed cities, their 
aieiiKMial Is ^lished with them/’ , On the con- 
trary, God has promised to the righteous and 
just, that their memory shall be blessed, and 
shall neverperish. 

REMETH, non, high^ lofty, 

REMETH, or Ramath, or Bbbr-rb- 
METH, or SouTH-RAMATH. All these words 
signify the same place ; t. e. a city of Simeon, 
in the southern part of that tribe. Josh. xix. 8, 
gl. 1 Sam. XXX. 27. 

II. Remeth, a city of Issachar. Josh. xix. 
21. Called Ramoth, 1 Chron. vi. 73. very 
likely the same as Jerimoth, Josh. xxi. 29> It 
was assigned to the Levites. [Jarmath. Eng.Tr.] 

REMISSION, is sometimes taken for the 
year of jubilee, or the sabbatical year, in which 
the slaves were set at liberty, and in which 
eveiy one returned into his own inheritance. 
Levit. XXV. 10. Numb, xxxvi. 4. Deut. xv. 1. 

RemitiioniB also used for pardon of sin. The 
Gospel says, that ** John did baptize in the 
wilderness, and preach the baptism of repent- 
ance, for the remission of sins.*' Mark i. 4. Luke 
iti. 3. And it is said, that the blood of Jesus 
Christ was shed, to procure remission of our 
sins. Ephes. i. 7. Col. i. 14. Matt. xxvi. 28. 

[It is somewhat remarkable, that the term 
pardon of sin, does not occur in the N. T. but, 
we read of remission md forgiveness^ Certainly 
these words, with the ideas they represent, are 
allied f yet there seems to be some distinction 
preserved between them. When the observa- 
tion is made, this man who takes upon him 
to forgive sins, blasphemeth : who can forgive 
sins but God it should seem as if had our Lord 
said ** thy sins are remitted^ that term would 
not have justified the inference made. When 
John preached the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins, and when our Lord gave 
power to his Apostles, whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted we cannot suppose that 
either of these parties invaded an acknowledged 
prerogative of God. If tlie remission of sins by 
the Apostles was declaratory — if John the Bap- 
tist, was the prophet of the Highest — to give 
the knowledge of salvation to his people, by the 
remission of their sins — if, in consequence of the 
confession of sins made previous to baptism by 
John, that prophet remitted sins by baptism, 
t. e. dedarea them to be remitted , — if Peter ad- 
vised the Jews to be baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, — then we 
must admit that the exercise of this power by 
men, was by no means identical with the for- 
gtvenesa of sins, which appertains to God only, 
ilacler tha Old jaw there was no retmssion of 
•ins without shedding of blood ; i. e. until the 


proper sacrifices were offered, the priest could 
not pronounce the transgressor free from the 
consequences of his transgressions : under the 
new law no blood was shed by John, or by the 
Apostles : but the blood of Jesus Christ was 
shed for many, for the remission of sins ; and 
remission of sins was preached in bis name. 

The term &6stnc» rendered remission, signifies 
to announce liberty to the captive, Luke iv. 18. 
to release the obligation of a debt, as in the Sab- 
batical year, Deut. xv. 3. The term 
rendered forgive, is, with the greatest propriety 
addressed to God ; forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors;’* — Father, /orgtvc them, 
for they know not what they oo and the 
power of forgiving — “ Son, be of good cheer, 
thy sins be forgiven thee,” assumed by our 
Lord, was gpreatly superior to that of announc- 
ing remission, conferred on the Apostles ; and 
could be becoming, only, in a personage infinite- 
ly above them in dignity and power#] 

REMMON, greatness, elevation ; from 
CSD'n ralnam : otherwise, a granate tree ; from 
rimmon. 

REMMON, or Rimmon ; this word may 
be taken generally for any eminence. Also^ a 
city in the tribe of Simeon, Josh. xix. 7. proba- 
bly that ascribed to Judah. Josh. xv. 32. Neh. 
xi. 29* dso called Remmus, Eusebius, in Rem- 
mon, places it south in Judah, sixteen miles from 
Eleu^eropolis, south. Several cities of Judah 
were yielded to Simeon. Probably this ci^ is 
mentioned Zech. xiv. 10. ** From Geba to Kim- 
mon, south of Jerusalem.” 

II. Remmon, a village fifteen miles from 
Jerusalem north, Euseb. in Remmon, 

III. Remmon, Adad-Remmon, or Maximi- 
nianopolis. See Ad a d-Re m mo n . 

REMMON-METHOAR, Anthar, or 
Amtar. Josh. xix. 13. Some make but one 
city of this : it is plain they were two. Josh, 
xix. 7. See Remmon of Simeon, above. 

REMMON-PARES, pD-pi, division of 
the granate, or granate-tree of division; from 
pDparafz, to break, to divide, and pn rimmon, 
a granate, A station of Israel, Num. xxxiii. 19. 

KEMPHAN, po, an idol, accord- 

ing to the LXX. Vulgate, the star of your 
gSi, A^uila and Symmachus, pedestal, support, 
preparation. 


REMPHAN* or Rbphan. Amos, v. 96. 
upbraids the Hebrews with having carried, dur- 
ing their wanderings in the wildeniess, the ta- 
bernacle of tbeir Moloch, the image of their 
idol, and the star of their god.” po Kmn, LXX. 
Tb aepov ri OtS v/n^ *Paifav, [Eng. Tr. 

But ye have borne the tabemuMle of your Mo«> 
loob and Cbiun, your images, the star of your 
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god, iwhich ye made to youraeWes,] Vidt Frao*s 
N os. CCXIir. pXXXVII. Stephen, Acts 
vii. 43. quoting this passage, says, Ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god "Rjemfduanr This last word has occasioned 
many conjectures. Grotius on Amos v. thinks 
it to have been the same deity as Rimmon ; the 
TJ vowel having been changed into the v conso- 
nant, and instead of Remuan they have read 
Remvan. The LXX. read Remman instead of 
Remmon, Q Kings v. 18. This Remvan^ accord- 
ing to him, is the planet Saturn. Others de- 
rive Rephan from the Hebrew Rapha, to be 
negligent, soft, or slothful ; because Saturn is 
the slowest or most slothful of the planets. Ca- 

S ellus and Hammond, on Acts vii. 43. think 
Itmphan to be the name of a king of Egypt, 
who was deified by his people. Diodorus Si- 
culus says, lib, i. p. 39* ^at king Remphis suc- 
ceeded Proteus ; but does not say that he had 
been deified ; and speaks of him as very unwor- 
thy of divine honours. 

Louis de Dicu thinks, that Rephan is an 
Egyptian term, which in that language si^iified 
Saturn. In a Coptic alphabet seiat from Rome 
to Scaliger, the planet Satuni is called Rephan. 
The Arabic word Reph, signifies voracity, a qua- 
lity agreeing to Saturn, who according to the fa- 
ble, devoured his own children. Vosswis, de Ori- 
gin. IdoMat. lib. ii. cap. 23. believes Rephan, or 
as Amos has it, Chiun or Chevan, was the moon. 
Those that reject Rephan, and keep to the He- 
brew of Amos, maintain, that Chiun or Chevan 
signifies Saturn. Vide Abenezra, Kimchi, Lud, 
de Dieu, Grot. Castell. Lexicon. Pokoc. J'ol. 
uU. The Arabians, Syrians, and Persians, thus 
call that false deity. Others have thought, that 
the Rephan, of the LXX. is a mere fault ^ the 
transcribers, who taking a K for a P, instead of 
KE^AN have read PE4>AN. 

REMPHTIS, a city of Palestine, the Rama 
or Ruma, near Lydda. Euseb. in Ruma. 

RE PAST, or food placed on the tombs of 
the dead : Cana mortui. Baruch vi. 31. men- 
tions it in these words. ** The Pagans howl in 
the presence of their gods, as in the repast made 
for the dead.’’ He speaks of certain solemni- 
ties, wherein the idolaters made great lamenta- 
tions ; as, in the feasts of AdontiK Repasts for 
the dead, are distinguished into two kinds : one 
made in the house of the deceased, at the return 
of the mourners from the grave ; to this were 
invited his kindred and friends j where they did 
not fail to express their grief by cries and himen«> 
tations. The other kind was madeeai' the tomb 
of the dead, where was provided arepmst for the 
wandering soul,, and they believed that the gad- 
dess Ttivia, who praa>d^ over streeta’and Ingh^ 


ways, repaired thither in the night time, in 
truth the beggars and the poor, in the darknaas 
of night, carried away what was left on 
tomb. 

Est honor et tumulis animas placare patetnas, 

Parvaque in extructas munera ierre pvras. 

Ovid. Fmt. 

Sometimes, however, the relations made a 
small repast upon the tomb of the deceased. Ad 
sepulchrum antique more silicernittm co^fecimus^ 
id est, TTEpiSsiirvov, quo pransi disoedefUes dici>* 
mus alius alii Vale. Nonmus Mancell, esc For- 
rone. 

The custom of setting food on ibe sepulchres 
of the dead, was common among the Hebrews. 
Tobit thus advises bis son ; “ pour out thy 
bread on the burial of tlie just, but give nothing 
to the wicked, Tobit iv. 17. And Jesus son 
of Sirach, Ecclus. xxx. 1 8. affirms, that deli* 
cates poured upon a mouth shut up, are as 
messes of meat set upon a grave:*’ utterly lost, 
as to any benefit ! And Ecclus. vii. 33. A gift 
hath grace in the sight of every man living, and 
for the dead detain it not.” 

This custom was almost universal. We find 
it among the Greeks, the Romans, and almost 
all the East. It still obtains in Syria, in Baby- 
lonia, and in Chma. St. Austin, JEp. 22, 29* 
observes, that in his time, in Africa, they laid 
victuals upon the tombs of the martyrs, and ki 
church-yaids. This at first was done very in- 
nocently, but afterwards it degenerated into an 
abuse : and was with difficulty suppressed. St. 
Monica being at Milan, had a mind according 
to custom, to offer bread and wine to the memo- 
ry of the martyrs; but the porter would not 
open the door to her, because St. Ambrose had 
forbid him. Aug. Coirfess, lib. vi. cap. 2. 

The repast in the house of the deceased 
among the Jews, was of two kinds. One was 
during the time of the mourning; this was con- 
sidered as unclean, because those who partook of 
it were unclean, as having assisted at the funeral 
obsequies. Hosea says, ix. 4. ** Their sacrifices 
shall be unto them as the bread of mourners ; all 
that eat thereof shall be polluted,” Iti the form 
used by the Israelites, when they offered their 
first-fruits, they addressed God^ eaying, ** O 
Lord, 1 have not neglected thy ordinances ; i 
have not used these things while 1 was in mourn- 
ing ; nor at the funerals of the dead.** God 
would not^permit Eaekiel to moum^for his wife, 
Ezek. xziv. 17. Cover not thy lips, and eat 
not the bread of men.” And Jeremiah xyi« 7* 
Netther shall men give them the cup of con- 
eolation, to (kink, Ibr their ftither, or for their 
mother’* 
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Oibefi np^uh made m the time of inoiinito0, 
mve given' after the funeral. Josephus, & 
iL cap. 1. relates, that Archelaus treat* 
ed'the whole people magnihcentfy^ after he had 
completed the seven days’ mourniag for the king 
hts father. He adds, that k was the custom of 
his nation to make great feasts for the relations, 
which could not be done without injury to many 
funihes, by such large expences. St. Paulina 
coBiinenda Pamaaachius, for having made a 
great feast for the poor, in the basilicon of St. 
Peter, on the day of the funeral of his wife Pau- 
lina. Paulin, illuitrat. p, 29, 30. 

REPENTANCE, Pamtentia ; Mtrravoia, 
Metanoia. This word is generally taken for 
that contrition, compunction, regret, or sorrow 
which rises in us, after having done something 
contrary to our duty ; joined to a sincere reso- 
lution of avoiding the like in future. It is also 
taken for the works of penitence ; fasting, weep- 
lUjg, alms, and works of satisfaction : [i. e. re- 
tribution.] 

There is a false repentance^ as that of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, of Judas Iscariot, of Pharaoh, 
of Saul, of Ahab. Judas wanted confidence in 
the mercy of God, and therefore fell into despair. 
Antiochus had no sincere contrition. Pharaoh 
and Saul were terrified, but not moved by a true 
repentance: they continued hardened, and 
changed neither their minds nor their manners. 
Ahab was indeed touched, but he wanted perse- 
verance in rectitude. 

In Leviticus v. 5. Vnlg. it is said, that he that 
shall acknowledge his sin, shall repent of it, and 
shall offer the sacrifices anointed, agat poDni^ 
tentiam pro peccatOy et offer at y &c. But the 
ori^nal says, that he that shall have sinned, that 
shiul have acknowledged his fault, and confessed 
it, shall ofifer the victims prescribed by the law. 
It does not expressly mention repentance; but 
enjoins acknowledgment, and confession of the 
fiult, ai^ then the sacrifices of expiation. This 
is certainly to repent of it. 

Judges xxi. 6, 15. the children of Israel re- 
penty and bemoan the loss of a tribe of their 
brethren ; t. e. they repent at having pushed the 
war too far against that tribe. They afterwards 
consider of means to repair the loss. 

Samuel says to Saul, 1 Sam. xv. 29 . ** The 
slreoglirorihrael will not lye, nor repent he 
is not a man that he should repent** He will 
change hb resolution, as men make resol w 
tionei and then repent of them, and perform 
them not. He has passed his sentence against 
you, and will dot annul it. 

St Fitubsayaiiittim Stine sense, the gifts and 
calling ofOo^ are wkboat repentance. God 
tloes not revoke his filvours $ he never forsakes 


us first ; never changes his mind. 'Son deserit, 
nut deseratur. 

The Book of Wisdom v. 3. represents the 
wicked in another life, as repenting and bewail- 
ing : seized with compunction and despair, at 
seeing good men in honour, while (hey them- 
selves are in trouble. We know that in another 
Kfe, repentance and remorse are useless. [Padc 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Luke 
xvi. 24.] 

The same author says, Wisd. xii. 10, 19» that 
when God shewed his judgments against the 
Canaanites, and chastised them 1^ degrees, he 
gave them place for repentance. Partihus judi» 
cans dabat locum pxmtentia. He says the same 
thing, speaking of the Hebrews and the children 
of God, meaning, that the severity of God 
against the elect, as well as against the repro- 
bate, purposes to reform them, and to bring 
them to repent of their transgressions. 

The sacred writers often represent God as a 
king, m(V«red with regret or repentance, or relent- 
ing, for having suffered, or having resolved on, 
certain things : so, Moses says, Gen. vi. 6, 7. 
God repented that he had made roan, seeing the 
wickedness of his actions had proceeded to such 
extremity. So 1 Sam.xv. 11, that God repent- 
ed of having made Saul king : not as if God had 
conceived any regret at what he had done, or 
that he repents of having taken a false step, as 
a man does when he perceives he has committed 
an error. God is not capable of repentance ill 
this sense. But sometimes he changes his con- 
duct toward those who are unfaithful to him, 
and after having treated them with disregarded 
mercy, he corrects them with deserved severity. 

God is said to repent of evil he was about to 
inflict, when moved wdth compassion toward 
the miserable, or, intreated by their prayers, or, 
affected by their repentance, he remits the pu- 
nishment of their sins : and does not execute 
his threatening against them. Thus it is said, 
Psal. cvi. 45. That he repented according to the 
multitude of his mercies, and that he caused hit 
people to find favour in the eyes of those, to 
whom he had given them up into bondage. And 
Jeremiah xviii. 8. the Lord declares, that if hit 
people repent of their evil doings, he will also 
repenf of the evil which he design^ to inflict on 
them : t. e. he would treat them favourably ; bul 
on the contrary, if his people would not obey* 
bit^commaiids, he would repead of the good be 
mtended tfiem. 

[These expressions are used afterthe manner 
oft men, and in accommodation to human lan- 
guage, ^caute no otherwise can we conceive of 
the actiont of Deity. When human patsioiit 
we ascribed to God^ there b no intention of 
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tuppoatng him to be affected by such weakness^ 
•• ; but thoae ascriptions are intelligible to ub ; 
and are understood as metaphors, and figures of 
speech ; always remembering, that threateningB 
are conditional, and may be either revoked or 
abated ; not so promiaeSf unless expressed : they 
m^be depended on for full realization.] 

ITie baptism of repentance^ is that which 
John the Baptist preached to the Jews, when he 
baptized th§m in Jordan, and exhorted them to 
** bring forth fruits worthy of repentance Matt, 
iii. 11. Mark i. 4. Luke iii. 3. 

The repentance of the Ninerites is celebrated 
in the Gospel, Luke xi. 32. Jesus Christ tells 
the Jews, that the Ninevites would rise up in 
judgment against them ; because, they repented 
at 4he preaching of Jonah, whereas the Jews 
would not be converted at the preaching of Je- 
sus Christ, who was so far superior to Jonah. 

REPHAH, MD"i. See Raphah. 

REPHAH, or Rapha, sod of Beriah, and 
grandson of Ephraim. 1 Chron, vii. 25. 

IL Rbph AH, or Araphoy father of the ancient 
giants of Palestine ; from whom they were call- 
ed Rephaim or Raphaim, I Chr. xx. 4. Gen. 
ziv. 5. 

REPHAIAH, medicin By or freedom of 

the I^rdy or God is mxf physic ; from rapha, 
mediciney and rt^jah, the Lord* 

REPHAIM, SeeRAPHATM. 

REPHAIM^ or Raph aim, ancient giants of 
Canaan. There were several families ^f them 
in this country. It is commoiil}' thought, they 
descended from an ancestor called R^hah, or 
Rapha ; but others imagine that tlie word Re- 
phaim properly signified giants, in the ancient 
language of this people. There were Rephaim 
beyond Jordan, at Ashtaroth Karuaim, in the 
time of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 5 . Also some in 
the time of Moses. Og king of Bashan was of 
the Rephaim. In the time of Joshua some of 
their descendants dwelt in the laud of Canaan. 
Josh.'xii. 4. xvii. 15. Lastly, we hear of them 
in David’s time, in the city of Gath, 1 Chron. 
XX. 4, 5, 6. The giants Goliath, Sippai, Lahtni, 
and others, w'ere remains of the Rephaim. Their 
magnitude and strength are well known in 
Scripture. Ftde Giants. 

The Valley of the Rephaim, or giants, was 
bunous in Joshua’s time, and also in David’s. 
Josh. XV. 8. xviii. 16. 2 Sam. v. 18, 22. 1 Chr.. 
xi. 16. xiv. It is mentioned likewise, Isaiah 
xvii. 5. It it called in Greek, the Valley of the 
Titans \ Vulgate, the valley of the Giants, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 13. Joshua places tbe vi^Uey of 
Mepkaim as one limit of the portion of Judah. 
It 'Was near Jepsalem, and it may be doubted 
saboeber it belonged to Judah or to Benjamii^ 


because of the contiguity of these two tribas ; - ■ ^ 
EuMbius places it in Benjamin; but Josbiw 
xviiu 16. and those passages of tbe books of Sa- 
muel where it is mentioned, hint that it beVonged 
to Judah, and was south or west of Jerusalemk 
[The same as was also called Sepkela^ per* 
baps spreading to the Soutli.] 

RErHlDlMy couches, heds^ or 

^ces of rest ; from •td*) raphad. [otherwise, the 
kiting go the hand, or medicine of the hands.'] 

REFHIDIM, a station or encampment of 
Israel in the desart, Exod. xvii. 1. Here tbe 
people wanted water ; they began therefore to 
murmur against Moses, saying, Why have you 
brought us out of Egypt, to kill us with thirst 
in this desart ? Moses then cried to the Lord, 
who said. Take the people to the rock of Ho- 
reb, with the elders : 1 shall be there on the 
rock before you ; you shall strike it with your 
rod, and water shall gush out, that the people 
may drink.” This Moses did. The place was 
called Temptation, because of the complaints of 
Israel, who there tempted the Lord, saying, Is 
the Lord among us, or not ^ 

Rephidim could not be far from Horeb, be- 
cause God ordered Moses to go from thence to 
the rock of Horeb, to give the people water.— 
And this same water served the Israelites, not 
only in the encampment of Rephidim, and in 
that of Mount Sinai, but also in other encamp- 
ments, perhaps as far as Kadesh-barnea. St. 
Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 4. that this rock followed 
them in their journey; and that it was a figure, 
or type, of Jesus Christ. “ For they drank of 
that spiritual rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ.” Whether the' stream of wa- 
ter followed them, or, they followed tbe course 
of the water ; or, always earned some of this 
water wnih them, as JBhan says, Var. Hist. lib. 
xii. cap. 40 the water of Choaspes always fallow- 
ed the king of Persia, i. e. it was always carried 
after him, because he drank no other. Or, last- 
ly, whether the rock of Horeb might not be 
drawn upon a carriage, in the manner of a. great 
tun alw>ays full, and always open to whoever had 
inclination to drink. [ 'Fhis hypothesis xs em- 
braced by tlie Rabbins, and some of the ancient 
Patliers ] 

1'his miracle at Rephidim happened A. M. 
2513, in the second month afur the departure 
from Egypt, And here Josfafue obtained a fa- 
mous victory over the Amalekites, while Mo^ 
aes lifted up his hands toward heaven. Exod. 
xvii. 8, 9, 10. 

REPRESENTATION. The law, of God 
forbad repHsenUstiane of iiieii,^bMUr aters, Icc. 
farmed hi order to receiva morsllfdp ^ whetl^ in 
Kclievq^ or embossed.; in painlmg, or sculpture; 
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hi wood, stone, plnster. copper, gold or silver, 
&c. £x^. XX. 3, 4. But the best interpreters 
notice, that this general prohibition must be li- 
mited agreeably to Leviticus xxvi. 1. where the 
same prohibition is repeated with the addition, 
ut adoretis ea : to worship them. We know that 
Moses himself made chtrubim^ on the ark ; that 
Solomon also made several cherubim in the 
sanctuary; and brazen bulls to support the 
Brazen Sea, &c. Therefore, where there was no 
fear of idolatry, the bare making of images or 
repreientatiom^ was not forbid. 

The Hebrew !?dd Pesel, Exod. xx. 3, 4. 
Vulgate, Sculptile/i. e. a graven image, is trans- 
lated by the LXX. VXinrrovt or EtocuXoy, Ido^ 
lum, a vain representation : by Onkelos, Zelum, 
an image, a picture. By this word we may un- 
derstand all kinds of figures in relief ; and under 
the word roiDP LXX. flav ofiotwfiaf Vul- 
gate, omnem similitudinemf all kinds of represen- 
tations, whether in painting, embroidery, tapes- 
try, enamel, engraving, &c. [This certainly, 
would include the hieroglyphics of Egypt, as 
extant in the temples : and seems to oppose the 
notion that picture-writing was practiced in the 
days of Moses; or, at least, among the families 
of those who continued pure fiom idolatry.] 

REPROACH, is used in two senses, (1) for 
the disgrace or confusion that any one suffers in 
himself, (2) for that which he causes in another. 

Among the Hebrews, to be uncircumcised 
was a reproach : and when Joshua circumcised 
those born in the wilderness, he tells them, ** I 
have relied away the reproach of Egypt from off 
you,” Josh. V. p. Barrenness was a reproach: 
Rachel on the birth of a second son, says, 
* The Lord has taken away my reproach, Gen. 
XXX. 28. Isaiah says, iv. 1. that the time shall 
come when men shall be so scarce in Israel, that 
seven women shall lay hold of one man, and 
shall say to him, We ask you nothing for our 
maintenance, only deliver us from the reproach 
of sterility and a single life : Take us as wives,” 
&c. The Lord struck the Philistines with a 
shameful malady in ano, and thereby loaded 
them with an eternal reproach. Psalm Ixxviii. 66. 

Servitude, slavery, poverty, subjection to ene- 
mies, extraordinary diseases, as the leprosy, 8cc. 
were reckoned reproaches, because they were 
supposed to be the effect of cowardice, or idle- 
ness, or bad* management; or, to be inflictions 
sent from God, to punish injustice and impiety. 
God in many places threatens his people, to 
make Uiem a reproach and a proverb ; which 
has been fulfilled in numerous instances, by the 
•ervitudes with which the Jews have been over- 
whelmed, and by the misfortunes which have 
happened to them. The Psalmist often com- 
VoL. 11. Pabt XXIV. Edit, IF. 


plains, that God had made him a reproof to 
those about him ; who insulted over his misfor- 
Uines, and disgrace. 

** Not to take up a reproach against his neigh- 
bour,” Psal. XV. 3. is, not to listen to slanders 
and calumnies brought against him. David 
took away the reproach from Israel ; by slaying 
Goliab. 1 Sam. vii. 26. Ecdus. xlvii. 4. Jere- 
miah says, “ 1 was ashamed, yea, even con- 
founded, because I did bear the reprocKh of my 
youth.” Jerem. xxxi. 19. ** Thou hast brought 
the shame of my youthful faults upon me ; thou 
hast shewed me the horror of them, and hast 
made me bear the pain and confusion arising 
from them.” And Isaiah liv. 4. ** Thou sbalt 
forget the shame of tliy youth, and shalt not re- 
member the reproach of thy widowhood any 
more.” He speaks to the tribe of Judab^ after 
the return from the captivity. Thou shalt no 
longer remember the r^roock thou bast Buffered 
among foreign nations. 

[RERROBATION, is equivalent to rejec- 
tion : rejection always implies a cause — ** re- 
probate silver shall men call them.” Jer. vi. 30. 
I. e, they are base metal, counterfeit coin.— 
Where all are equally unworthy, if SOME be 
preferred to honour, the rest may be said, in a 
sense, to be reprobated, t. e, left where they 
were ; their condition is not worse, but it is not 
improved; nevertheless, those only can be said 
to be rejected, who have been offered, either 
by themselves, or by others ; God never r^ects 
any who offer themselves, but, those who by 
continuing in sin, reject the offered mercy of 
God, reprobate themselves ; they say unto God, 

** Depart from us, for we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways.”] 

REPTILES; Ramisim', Gr. Epir*- 

rov, Reptilia ; animals that have no feet, or 
such short ones, that they seem to creep, or 
crawl, on the ground. Serpents, worms, locusts, 
caterpillars, are taken for reptiles. The He- 
brews put fishes also Vimou^ reptiles, [they hav- 
ing no feet] whatever be their nature, or shape. * 
Gen. i. 21. Levit. xi, 46. Psalm Ixix. 34, lice. 
This name is sometimes also extended to such 
land animals, as are not of the same nature with 
the great beasts for service, nor of the larger wild 
beasts. In a word, to creep upon the earth,” 
is sometimes used for moving, or going to and 
fro, as all four-footed creatures do. 

REPUDIATION, or dfiWce. The law of 
Moses allowed polygamy, and divorce among 
the Hebrews, vide Divorce. 

RESEN, pn, a bridle, or hit. A city of 
Assyria, built by Ashur, between Nineveh ai^ 
Calah, Gen. x. 12. on the river Chaboras m 
Mesopotamia ; we read of a famous city called 
F div. «. BMtine 
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EeiifK or Resaine* .There are also extant me* 
dais struck iu ibis city. See Cellar. Asia, lib. 
iii. cap. 15. See Plate, Origin of Ganges, 
No«.$,8, 0. 

[The LXX. appear to have read Base, 
or Dasem. This city, though great in the days 
of Moses, is now obscure. Bochart is very bold 
ia thinking Larissa could be Resen ; nor is his 
mode of forming this name by prefixing l, the 
sign of the genitive case, to be passed without 
censure. The name is retained by Onkelos, 
Ephraim Syrus, and the Arabs edited by Erpe- 
nius. Ephraim says, Rischaina is Rassa, which 
Asseman explains, Bibl. Orient, tom, iii. P. ii. 
p. 709* The Rassa of Ephrgim is not that 
which is in Mesopotamia, wher^ the tomb of 
the younger Gordian was, but another in Assy- 
ria, beyond the Tigris, between Nineveh and 
Salach, mentioned by Thomas of Marga, in his 
Historia Monastica ; he says Rhesius was a 
village of Saphsa^ in the region of Marga. In 
the Chronicle of Dionysius, patriarch of the Ja- 
cobins, A. D. 772, among the Ninevite cities 
which were depopulated by the Arabs, we find 
JUssin, which is, no doubt, the Resen of Scrip- 
ture ; it is there associated with Bethgarma, 
Hasa, Marga, Chonizapor, Coch, and Salacha, 
which are cities of Assyria. 

N. B. We must not confound this Ressin 
with Ras*ain, or fountain-head, of the Hebrew ; 
as almost every letter in it is different. Taken 
as an appellative, it signifies a halter, noose, or 
cord ; i. c. a restraint or curb on the neighbour- 
ing people, as a bridle, &c. is to an animal.] 

RESEPH, *Va(ri<p, bed, or extension, 
or cole, or Jiery stone : from ratzaph. 

2 Kings xix. 12. Isaiab xxxvii. 12. A city ta- 
ken by the king of Assyria. 

RESEPH, p|ttn, *Pvcra, burning arrow ; from 
*)ttn resheph: otherwise, a bird, or the devil; 
from saraph, a serpent, [burning coal ?] 

RESHEPH, or Reseph, son of Rephah, 
a grandson of Sarah, daughter of Ephraim, 
1 Cbron. vii. 25. The text seems to say, that 
Resheph was the immediate son of Sarah. 

RESPECT of persons. God appointed that 
the judges should pronounce sentence without 
respect of persons; Levit. xix. 15. Deut. xvi. 
17, 19. That they should consider neither the 
poor nor the rich, the weak, nor the powerful ; 
but should attend only to truth andjustice. God 
has no respect of pwsons. And the Jews com- 
plimented our Saviour, that be told the truth, 
without reject of persons, without fear ; Matt, 
jotii. 16. Jude, ver. l6. instead of the phrase, 
io hope respect of persons, uses this, tg admire 
permns^ isaiab lays it down as ona distinguish- 


ing mark of the Messiah, that he should have 
no respect of persons, Itai. xxxii. 25. 

[Our English term respect, seems to imply 
some kind of deference or submission to a patty : 
but this is not always the proper meaning to be 
annexed to it in S. S. When we read Exod. ti. 
25. God bad respect to the children of Israel, it 
can only express his compassion and synmathy 
for them : when God had respect to the offering 
of Abel, Gen. iv. 4. it imports to accept favour- 
ably, to notice with satisfaction. Comp. 1 Kings 
viii. 28. Numb. xvi. 15. also for the effects of 
proper and of improper respect, comp. Isaiah 
xvii. 7, 8.] 

RESSA, a pretty famous city of Arabia Pe- 
trsa ; probably Rissah, an encampment of Is- 
rael in the desart. Josephus, de Bello, lib. \. cap. 
13. mentions the castle of Ressa in Idumea : and 
Jerom in the Life of Hilarion, says ; that saint 
converted the whole city of Ressa, situate bcr 
tween Kadesh and Gaza. Perhaps this is the 
Larissa, mentioned by William of Tyre, lib. xi. 
ad finem. and Arischi, an episcopal city, in the 
desart of the children of Israel. Renaudot, Xi- 
turg. Oriental, tom. i. p. 448. Guliel. Tyr. 
Bl Arisch is a maritime city ou the way to 
Egypt/ 

REST, or Repose. This was enjoined the 
Israelites, ou the Sabbath-day, for the glory of 
God ; in that he rested after the six days of cre- 
ation. See Sabbath. 

Rest also signifies a fixed, and secure habita- 
tion. You shall go before your brethren, ** un- 
til the Lord shall give rest to your brethren, as 
w’ell as to you, in the land which they are going 
to make a conquest Deut. iii. 20. And 
Deut. xii. 9- “ For ye are not as yet come to the 
rest, and to the inheritance, which the Lord your 
God givetb you.^* You are not as yet settled in 
that land which you are to possess. And Nao- 
mi says to Ruth, ** my daughter, shall I not 
seek rest for thee, that it may be well with thee r* 
Ruth iii. 1 . 1 shall endeavour to procure you a 

settlement. David speaking of the ark of the 
covenant, which till his time had no fixed place 
of settlement ; says, Arise, O Lord, into thy 
rest, thou and the ark of thy strength.” Psalm 
cXxxii. 8. And Ecclesiasticus xxxvi. 15. O be 
merciful pnto Jerusalem, thy holy city, the place 
of thy rest.^ 

In a moral and spiritual sense,' rest denotes 
the fixed and permanent state of repose enjoyed 
by the blessed in heaven. 

St. Paul makes an application of what is said 
of the settlement of the Israelites in the Land of 
Promise, to the rest of the Saints in heaven. 1 
sware to them in my wrath, that they sfiould not 
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entter into my rtai, t. «. into the lend of Canaan. 
Psalm xev. U. Therefore, says St. Paul^ Heb. 
iii. M, 18, 19* iv. 1, 2, S. ad they could not en- 
ter therein by reason of their unbelief, let us be 
afraid of imitating their example : for we cannot 
enter but by faith, 8ic. * 

RESTITUTION. Natural Justice requires, 
that we should lepair whatever injuries we have 
done to our neighbour, whether in his person, 
estate, or reputation. The law of Moses pre- 
scribed, £xod. xxi. 23, 24, 25. Levit. xxiv. 20. 
Deut. xix. 21. ** life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” 
Also, that they should render five oxen for one 
ox, and four sheep for one sheep : Exod. xxii. 

* or, that the thief should be sold, to make 

restitution for his theft : that if he had taken 
away any beast of service, as an ox, an ass, or 
even a sheep, he should restore it two-fold ; that 
whoever should damage the field of another, 
should repair the damage, according to an esti- 
mate. He who, by ignorance, should omit 
to give to the temple what was appointed by 
the law, for example, in the tithes or first-fruits, 
was obliged to restore it to the priests, and to 
add a fifth part beside ; ovei-and-above which, 
he was bound to offer a ram, for his expiation. 
Nehemiah prevailed with all those Israelites to 
make restitution, viho had taken interest of their 
brethren, Nehem. v. 10, II. I pray you let us 
leave oflf this usury. Restore, I pray you, to 
them, even this day, their lands, their vineyards, 
their olive-yards, and their houses, also the hun- 
dredth part of the money, and of the corn, the 
wine, and of ih^ oyl, that ye exact of them.” 

Zaccheus, Luke xi\. 6. promises a four-fold 
restitution, to all fiom whom he had extorted, 
in his office as a publican. The Roman laws 
condemned to a four-fold restitution all w'ho 
were convicted of extortion, or fraud. Zaccheus 
here imposes that penalty on himself to which 
he adds the half of his goods ; which was what 
the law did not require. 

He who had killed a labouring beast, or any 
other beast, as an ox, wag to render another for 
it, or the value of it, Levit. xxiv. 18, 21. 

The Jews expected Elias, who was to restore 
all things : Matt. xvii. 1 1 . This is an allusion 
to Mai. iv. 5, 6. " Behold, I will send you Eli- 
jah the prophet, before -the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall 
turn tlie heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse.** Also 
St. Peter, Acts iii. 21. calls the last day, the day 
of restitution of all things. At the end of the 
worid Jesus Christ will unite the church with 


the synagogue, the Jew with the Christian, the 
Christiaii with the Gentile : then all things will 
be restored to a perfect union, and there will he 
but one shepherd and one flock. 

RESURRECTION. The beHef of a re- 
surrection from the dead, is an article of religion 
common to Jew and Christian : it is expressly 
taught both in the old and New Testament. I do 
not speak of that miraculous resurrectum^ which 
consists in reviving for a time, to die again af- 
terwards; as Elijah, Elisha, Jesus Christ, and 
his apostles, raised some from the dead ; but I 
mean a general resurrectidn of the dead, which 
will take place at the end of the world, and 
which will be followed by an immortality eithei 
of happiness or of misery. So the Psalmist says, 
xvi. 10. “ For thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, (in the grave) neither wilt thou suffer thine 
holy one to see corruption.’* Job. xix. 25, 26, 
27. “ For I know that iny Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my skin, worms des- 
troy this body, yet in my flesh 1 shall see God : 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another; though my reins be 
consumed within me.” Ezekiel also, in his 
vision of a great quantity of bones in a large 
field, which at the breath of the Spirit of the 
Lord, began to unite, to be covered with flesh, 
nerves, and skin, and at last to revive ; has left 
us a proof and an assurance of a general resur- 
rection, Ezekiel xxxvii. See also Isaiah xxvi. 19. 

The Book of Wisdom, chap. iii. iv. 15. 
speaks of it in a very lively manner, that the 
souls of good men, and such as suffer persecu- 
tion in tljis world, shall receive a recompence tw 
the day of visitation : for thus he calls tlie resur- 
rection. In the Maccabees w'e see the same 
truth maintained still more expressly. One ol 
the seven brethren, who suffered death undei 
Antiochus Epiphanes, tells that tyrant, “ Thou, 
like a fury, (akest us out of this present life ; but 
the king of the world shall raise us up, who 
have died for his laws, unto everlasting life.*’ — 
Their mother encouraged them, by the same 
hope of the resurrection : and they were so en- 
tirely persuaded of it, that they despised death, 
tortures, and all the menaces of the king, 2 Mac. 
vii. 9, 14, 23, 29- Heb. xi. 35. 

When our Saviour appeared in Judea, the re- 
surrection from the dead was received as a prin- 
cipal article of religion, by the whole Jewish na- 
tion, except the Sadducees ; a sect th^n tolera- 
ted : and some of them held principal employ- 
ments in the state. Acts t. 17* Jbsepb* jdnt. 
lib. xviii. cap. 2. but at this da^ they look on 
them as heretics, Epicureank^ and deny them 
a share in the Hfe to come* Got Savionr, in bis 
F2 Gospel, 
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GosmI, haa effectually confuted the error of 
the Sadducees : he has promised his faithful 
8ervants> a complete state of happiness, afler 
the general returrection. He arose himself from 
the dead,, to give, in his own person, a proof, 
a pledge, a pattern of the future resurrection*^ 
St. Paul, in almost all his Epistles, speaks of a 
general resurrection ; refutes those who denied 
or opposed it ; proves it to those who had diffi- 
culties about it; in some degree explains the 
mystery, the manner, and several circumstances 
of it : says, that to deny the resurrection of the 
dead, is the same as to deny our Saviour’s resur- 
rection ; and that, if we were not to rise again 
from the dead, we should be of all men the most 
miserable, f Cor. xv. 

Some Jews teach, that all men shall not rise 
agaiiij but only Israelites ; others are of opinion, 
that all men shall rise again. Some among 
them maintain, that when men are once raised 
again, they shall be no more subject to death. — 
But others think they shall die again, and that 
their souls alone shall enjoy everlasting happi- 
ness. See Manasseh-ben-Israel, o?i the liesur^ 
rection of the Dead, lib. iii. 

Leo of Modena, Part iv. chap. xi. of The Ce- 
remonies of' the Jews, expresses himself thus: 
^ There are Jews who think, with Pythagoras, 
that souls pass from one body to another ; this 
they call Gilgul, or circulation. They endea- 
vour to support their opinion from several pas- 
sages of Scripture, taken chiefly out of Ecclesi- 
astes and J>ob. But this notion is not universal ; 
and w'hetherit he embraced or rejected, it makes 
no schism, or heresy among them. As to the 
resurrection of the dead, it is one of their thir- 
teen articles of faith, that at the end of the world, 
all the dead shall arise ; and that God shall 
summon all mankind to his general judgment, 
w'hether in or out of the body : according to that 
of Daniel ; and many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt, Dan. xii.2. 

It is also a common opinion among the Jews, 
that at least all Israelites shall rise in the land of 
Israel, Bereshith Rabba, sect. 9^ ; hence pro- 
ceeds their ardent desire to be buried in that 
country. They believe, those who have this ad- 
vantage, will rise before all others, to enjoy the 
happiness of seeing the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. But then, what shall become of the just 
who have died and are buried out of the land of 
Israel i They answer, that Gk>d will open them 
passages in the eartb,^ and subterraneous con- 
veyances^ through which they shall roll into this 
country j and when diey are come thither, God 
win gtm them the^breath of life^ and they shall 


revive. They think it was for this priority of re^ 
surrection, that Jacob and Joseph desired to be 
carried into the land of Canaan. And we read in 
some books of the Rabbins, that often they car- 
ried the bodies of certain Jews, of more than 
ordinary devotion, from very distant countries, 
to be interred in the land of Israel. [We have 
lately heard of the same in Britain.] 

We have also seen,, in the Christian church, 
a variety of opinions concerning the resurrection 
of the dead. Several of the ancient fathers ac- 
knowledged a two-fold resurrection. First, that 
which is to precede the Messiah’s reign of a 
thousand years upon earth. Secondly, that 
which is to follow the reign of a thousand years, 
and to begin the reign of the saints in a state of 
everlasting happiness. This sentiment these fa- 
thers had borrowed from the Jews ; it is found 
clearly enough in the second book of Esdras, iv. 
35. vi. 18, &c. in the Testament of the twelve 
patriarchs ; and in several of the Rabbins. 

The ancient philosophers who believed the 
immortality of the soul, admitted also of a resur- 
rect 'ion: whether they had received this opinion 
from the Eastern people, among whom they 
had travelled or whether they inferred a resur^ 
rection, from the immortality of the soul, as a 
necessary consequence ; persuading themselves, 
that a soul could not long, continue, without 
being united to a body- But this resurrection 
some explained after one manner, and others af- 
ter another. Pythagoras, who first introduced 
the sentiment of the soul’s immortality among 
the Greeks, acknowledged a metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of the soul out of one body into 
another. Thales, apud Arist. 13. de Anima^ 
cap. 6. and Democritus, apud Theopomp. Phi^ 
Uppic. viii. apud Laert. in proem, held also a 
kind of resurrection : but the manner in which 
they explained it, is not known. Plato, in Po/i- 
tico, vide Aug. de Civit. lib. xiii. cap. 19* lib. 
xxii. cap. 12. was pretty much of Pythagoras’s 
opinion; he maintained, that souls^ which had 
already animated bodies, passed from them into 
a state of liberty, whence they afterwards re- 
turned to animate other bodies. 

This doctrine of Plato w as espoused by the 
Pharisees amon^ the Jews. Vide Joseph, de 
Bell. Jud. lib. iii. cap. 14. et alibi, and by Philo 
de Gigantib. p. 222, 223. de Coifus. Lingu. 
p. 270. It appears adso from, the Gospel, John 
IX. 2. Matt. xvi. 14. that many Jews admitted a 
kind of metempsychosis. But we find from the 
Book of Wisdom, iii. 6^ 13. iv- 15. and the 
Maccabees, 2 Macc. vii.9>. 14, 23, 29* that the 
generality of the nation held the resuri^cH(mf 
much as we do now. Jesus Christ in hi* Got. 
pel, supposes this doctrine, and teaches it with** 
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out anj coDtradiction, except from the Saddu- 
cees. The Apostles urged it likewise : and, 
notwithstanding the attempts of some heretics, 
who opposed it, the Catholic church has con- 
stantly embraced it, as a fundamental article of 
Christianity. 

But many opinions have been tolerated in the 
church, concerning the time, the manner, and 
other circumstances of this resurrection* When 
the apostles asked of Christ, when the end of 
the world should happen, and his coming ? — he 
only informs them, that the last day will come as 
a thief in the night, and shall surprize mankind, 
when they least expect it, Mark xiii. 32. Matt, 
xxiv. 43, 44. St. Paul says, 1 Thess. v. 2, 3, 4. 
that at that time many shall pass from life to 
death, and from death to the resurrection^ so ra- 
pidly, that in the twinkling of an eye they shall 
be changed, and their bodies shall be invested 
with incorruptibility and immortality. 

Some Greek fathers, and some Rabbins be- 
lieve that those who shall then be found alive, 
shall not die, but undergo that happy change, of 
passing instantly from life to immortality. Vid. 
Chrysost. Theodoret, Theophylact, on 1 Cor. 
XV. 51. TerinW* de Resurrect* cap*4\* Hieron. 
ad Marcellam* But the opinion seems to be 
more general, that all men shall suffer the sen- 
tence pronounced on the children of Adam : — it 
is appointed for all men once to die ; and after 
death, the judgment. Heb. ix. 27. 

Jerom assures us, on Matt. xxvi. 6. that the 
tradition of the Jews is, that the dead shall rise 
in the night-time, or at break of day (the same 
time as Jesus Christ came out of his tomb.) — 
This tradition passed from the synagogue to the 
church, as may be seen by Lactantius, Institut* 
Epitome, et lib* vii. de Divin. Pram* cap* 19. by 
St. Chrysostom, on Matt. xxv. and by such 
Greek writers as generally follow hkn. This 
tradition is founded on those words of St. Peter ; 
** the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
^ht,*' 2 Pet. hi. 10. And on those of Jesus 
Christ, in the parable of the ten virgins ; at 
midnight there was a cry made, behold, the 
bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet him,” 
Matth. xxv. 6. Prudentius, Hymn cathemer, 
thinks that the world will end, and consequent- 
W, the resurrection commence, in the morning. 
Thomas Aquinas, Tostatus, and Suarez, on the 
contrary, are of opinion, that it will be at mid- 
day. St. Paul informs us, I Cor. xv. 52, 53, that 
it will begin at the first sound of the trumpet. — 
To reconcile this variety of opinions, about a 
matter of more curiosity than consequence, why 
may we not say, that the general resurrection 
wifi happen at all these times at once F For in 
different places of the earth all these times niust 


coincide, and must be at one and the same hour* 

Those, among the Jews, who admit a trans^ 
migration of souls, are perplexed about the man>> 
ner of the resurrection. For how can the soul 
re-animate all the bodies which it has inhabited f 
If it can animate but one of them, what must be- 
come of the rest F Must it have its own choice, 
and return to that it likes best ? Some think it 
must reanimate its first body ; others, its last ; 
and that the other bodies will remain in the dust, 
as barren trees are deserted. I should rather 
conclude, that almost all who held thp metemp^ 
sychosis, did not admit of a general resurrection; 
and that this revolution, or successive passage 
of the same soul through several bodies, was 
w'hat they understood by a resurrection* This 1 
take to have been the notion of certain Phari- 
sees mentioned by Josephus. 

It is inquired, what will be the nature of bo- 
dies when raised, what their stature, their age, 
their sex f Jesus Christ tells us, Matt. xxii. 30. 
that after the resurrection men shall be as th« 
angels of^ God ; i* e* according to the fathers, 
they shall be immortal, incorruptible, transpa- 
rent, light, luminous, and in some sort, spiritual, 
yet without losing die qualities of bodies, as 
we find our Saviour^s body, after hia resurrection, 
was tangible, and had fiesh on his bones. Luke 
xxiv. 39 . But Jesus Christ laid aside the 
brightness of the glory of his body, and did not 
sulfer it to irradiate his disciples; whereas, 
the glorious and bright emanations from the bo- 
dies of the blessed, shall shine as the sun, as our 
Saviour expresses it, Matt. xiii. 43. 

Some ancient Hebrew doctors, Bereschith 
Rabba, Parasch* 95. Gemar* Sanhedrin, and 
.falkut Rabati* maintain, that men shall rise of 
the same stature, with the same qualities, and 
the same corporal defects they had in their life- 
time. That the blind shall rise blind, the lame, 
lame, and so on. They confirm this conjec- 
ture by the appearance of Samuel, to the witch 
of Endor, in the same shape he had upon eartli; 
and by Ecclesiastes i. 4. One geiieratioiv pas- 
seth away, and another generation cometb.” 
Some Christians in St. Austin’s time maintained 
the same opinion, which they founded on Jesus 
Christ’s appearance after his resurrection, with 
all the marks of hU wounds. But the holy father 
confutes this sentiment; and undertakes to 
shew, that if our Saviour preserved the marks 
of Ills wounds, it was by an effect of his power, 
and to convince the very senses of his disciples. 
See also what he says, Enchirid. de Fide, Spe, 
et Charitate, cap. 9. ^ 

The resurrection of infants is attended with 
great difficulties. If they are to rise little, 
weak, and such as they quitted this world ; of 
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what uae can their reiurf^ecUon be to them ? And 
if they are to rise full grown, comely, m mature 
age, they will not be the same aa they were ; 
and this will not properly be a resurrection* St. 
Austin will not venture to determine whether 
children will rise small or great, but he rather 
inclines to that opinion, which supposes them 
to arise in a perfect age. Serm. 242. c. 3. et 
Epist* l67» nov, edit. Speaking of the resurrect 
twn of children still-born, he says, that the re- 
surrection will give them all the perfection they 
would have had, if they had* had time to grow 
up ; and that it would secure them from all 
such imperfections, as they might have contract- 
ed had they lived. Enchirid* de Fide, Spe, et 
Charit* cap. 85, de Ctvit, lib* xii. cap* 13. — 
Many, both ancients and moderns have thought, 
that men will rise at the age at which Jesus 
Christ died, i. e. about the age of thirty-three or 
thirty-five years. So that both old and young 
will ail appear to be about that age, to fulfil 
tliose words of St^ Paul ; Ephes. iv. 13. Till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a peifect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.” Aug. de Civit* lib. xxii. cap* 
15* Hieronym. Epitaph* Paula, cap* \2* An- 
selm, seu D. Thom, et Est. m Ephes. iv. 13.— 
But the more judicious explain St. Paul, as 
meaning the progress of the faithful in faith and 
virtue, till they arrive at Christian perfection. 

Many^ancients, as Oiigen, on Matth. xxiii. SO. 
Hilar, and Jerom, in eund. loc. Athanas. Serm. 3. 
contra Arian. Basil, seu alius in Psal. cxiv. 
uhi apud Aug. de Civit. lib. xxii. cap. 17. 
doubted whether women are to rise in their pro- 
per sex. They grounded their doubts on those 
words of Jesus Christ, Matt. xxii. 30. In the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage ; but are as the angels of God in hea- 
ven.” And on what is said by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 29 . ** to be conformed to the image of his 
son adding, that according to Moses, man 
alone was created out of the earth, and woman 
was taken out of man, as an accessory. To this 
it is answered, that if distinction of sex be unne- 
cessary after the resurrection y it will be equally 
unnecessary to men as to women : that woman 
is not less perfect in her kind than man ; that 
the manner in which Eve was formed, is in 
some sort more advantageous to the sex, than 
the creation of man. He was created immedi- 
ately from the earth, but she from him. Last- 
ly, the sex of the woman is no defect or imper- 
fection, but an appointment of nature. 

Rbsurrection of the Saints from their se- 
pulchres at tbeaime of our Saviour’s death; 
which after his resurrection came into the holy 


city, and appeared to many, Matt, xxvii. 51, 52, 
53. This subject deserves a few words. The 
names of those who arose on this occasion are 
unknown. Some insist they were all the most 
ancient fathers and patriarchs : others, that they 
were the most modern, such as were best known 
to the Jews then living. Others, that this fa- 
vour was granted only to those buried at Jerusa- 
lem, or thereabouts : [which seems to 'be the 
most probable opinion. Perhaps, mostly those 
buried in the sepulchres on Mount Sion, lately 
discovered by Dr. E. D. Clarke. They w'ent 
into the Holp City^ i. e. Zion, where were their 

rocks, which rent,” and their ‘‘ monuments 
which opened.” Comp. Fragments, No. 
DLXXy. et seq.'] 

They dispute also about the hour of their re- 
surrection. Some maintain that they did not 
rise till after our Saviour, who is called the first 
fi uits of those that slept. 1 Cor. xv. 20. Ori- 
gen, Jerom, Gregory the Great, Raban-Maur, 
Paschasius, Radbert, Bede, Drutmar, Liran, the 
common gloss, and several others, are of this 
opinion. But St. Chrysostom, and the Greek 
authors who generally follow him, Hilary, and 
many others, believe that they arose at the mo- 
ment of our Saviour’s death ; and that Jesus 
Christ raised them before he raised himself, to 
display his triumph over death more remarkably. 
It must be allowed, that the text of the evange- 
list Matthew, is not decisive for either opinion. 

But these saints being thus raised, did they 
die again, and re-enter their graves, after the 
ascension of Jesus Christ, or did they ascend 
wuth him into heaven ? Those who think Jesus 
Christ led them with him into heaven, as it were 
in triumph, quote Hosea, xiii. 14. ‘‘I Mill ran- 
som them from the power of the grave, I will 
redeem them from death ; O death, I will be 
thy plague; O grave, I will be thy destruction.” 
And those of the Psalmist, Ixviii. 18. ** Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive.” And St. Paul ; ‘‘ When he ascend- 
ed up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men.” Eph. iv. 8. Is it probable, 
that after having restored life to these saints and 
illustrious dead, God ahould think fit to subject 
them again to death and the grave.? Would not 
this be to plunge them again into pain and bit- 
terness^ after giving them a taste ol happiness ? 
Lastly, would it not be agreeable to the justice, 
the go^ness, and the majesty of their divine de*- 
liverer, to complete his work, and to lead them 
with him into heaven, after he had restored 
thorn to life upon earth ? 

..We might produce a great number of the ^ 
tilers, who have been of this ^nion. Igeattns 
the Martyr, to the Magnesians. Origen, on 
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Matt, xxvii. and on the Canticles.^ The author 
of the Orthodox Questions, Quest*. 84. Clemens 
Afexandrinus, Strom, lib. ti. Eusebius of Ce- 
saitea, Demonstration, cap. xii. Hilary on 
Psalm ii. Venerable Bede, Raban-Maurus, 
Drutmar, Pascbasius, Radbertus, and a multi- 
tude of modem interpreters, maintain positively, 
that the holy patriarchs raised with Jesus Christ, 
enjoy with him the happiness of heaven, and 
were partakers of his triumphant ascension. 

But the contrary opinion is maintained with 
not less authority, nor fewer proofs. St. Paul 
says expressly, Heb. xi. 39, 40. that the holy 
patriarchs, ** having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise : God 
having provided some better thing for us, that 
they without us should not be made perfect.” — 
Therefore he did not think them yet raised, nor 
in possession of the glory of heaven. He says, 
elsewhere, that ** Jesus Christ is the first-fruits 
of those that slept” the sleep of death, and were 
to arise one day, not to sleep any more. Be- 
sides, if any one had been to rise with our Sa- 
viour, doubtless it would have been the holy 
king David, John the Baptist, the patriarchs 
and the prophets buried at Jerusalem, and in 
Palestine. But St. Peter, speaking to the 
Jews of Jerusalem, says, expressly. Acts ii. 29* 
that David*s tomb was still to be seen among 
them ; that David had foretold the resurrection 
of our Saviour, but says nothing at all of his 
own. * What strength has St. Peter’s reasoning, 
if David had been raised, and had ascended in- 
to heaven with Jesus Christ? 

The fathers that have treated this subject 
with tlie greatest care, have declared for this 
opinion. Tertullian, de Anirnd, cap. 55. pur- 
posely confutes those who thought, that the pa- 
triarchs and prophets ascended into heaven af- 
ter the resurrection of our Saviour. St. Chry- 
sostom says, Homil. 40. on 1 Cor. that they 
who arose while Jesus Christ was on the cross, 
died again. And Homil. 28. on Heb. xi. he 
owns with the apostle, that the just men of the 
Old Testament have not yet received their re- 
ward. Theodoret expresses himself in the same 
manner. Theophylact and Euthymius, explain- 
ing Matthew xxvii* acknowledge, that the holy 
patriarchs arose as proofs of the resurrection of 
Christ ; but that they afterwards died again, to 
rise a second time at the end of the world. St. 
Austin, in his Epistle to Evodius, expressly 
treats this question, and explains himself clearly 
edough for the temporary resurrection of these 
saints. Thomas Aquinas, m.part, art. o^.art. 
3. having produced the reasons on which each 
of these opinions is founded, declares himself 
for those who hold, that they died again ; and 


this opinion seems to us to be best suppoSted, 
b^ Scripture and by the fathers. [If Daxanis 
died again, why not these ?] 

[There are several questions connected with 
this subject, as it appears in S. S. which corn- 
prize much greater importance than those so as- 
siduously treated by the schoolmen. That some 
notion of a resurrection was in circulation among 
the Jews, appears from the perplexity of Herod 
the Tetrarcn, Matt. xiv. When he heard of the 
fame of Jesus, he said, This is John the Bap- 
tist; he is risen from the dead, and therefore 
mighty works do shew forth themselves in him.” 
How could he conceive of a resurrection of 
John, when he knew that he had been decol- 
lated? — that hiB head was in the keeping of He- 
rodias, and that his body had been buried by his 
disciples, verse 12. It could not be a corporal 
resurrection : the body without the head was, 
undoubtedly, imperfect and incapable of life.— <* 
If Herod supposed (as some say) that the sou/ 
of John qpimated the body of Jesus, how was 
that a resurrection^ and what could be bis rea- 
sons for imagining that, in such case, mighty 
works” would be wrought by a soul returned to 
earth from the abode, or the state, of separate 
spirits ? 

Very confused, undoubtedly, were the notions 
of the best instructed of the disciples of Jesus, 
on this subject. When Peter, James, and John, 
as they came down from the Mount of Trans- 
hguration, were charged to preserve secrecy as 
to what they had witnessed, ** till the son of 
man should be risen from the dead,” they cross- 
examined each other as to the import of this 
phrase. They could not think themselves 
enjoined to silence till the general resur^ 
rection: undoubtedly they shouM all be dead 
long enough before that : and as to the particu- 
lar resurrection of the Son of Man, they were 
completely at a loss, since they, in common, with 
other Jews, had heard out of the law that the 
Messiah abideth for ever. This was explained 
to John (first, apparently) and to Peter, John 
XX. 8. and this ** questioning among themselves,” 
might be no bad preparative for that conviction. 
In the parable of the rich man and La^mrus, 
Luke xvi. the passage of a separate spirit jfn>m 
a state of felicity to this world, is plainly sup- 
posed to be possible : and the phrase ** rising 
from the dead,” is used in a manner to shew 
that it was common and current at that time, 
and among that people. 

The doctrine of a general resurrection as an 
article of faith, is expressly acknowledged by 
Martha, at the grave of Lmnuruff, John xi. 24. 
and it is clear, that no individual can receive ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, unless 
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the body be party to the sentence as well as to 
the deeds. 

But, the conceptions of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles Were exceedingly gross and obscure, on a 
doctriue so contrary to universal experience.- — 
They inclined too much to the notion of a cor- 
poreal resurrection to a renovated term of sen- 
sual enjoyment, to terrestrial pleasures, a free- 
dom from the evils of life, but a participation iii 
its joys and advantages; a prolongation of being, 
in Its favourable sense, on earth ; but again to 
close, and terminate. Of resurrection of the 
body to eternal life, properly speaking, and in a 
state of perfect holiness, and glory, superior to 
the delights of sense, they appear to have had no 
idea : hence the G-eatiles, especially, both ridi- 
culed and hated the doctrines held and enforc- 
ed by 4;lie disciples of Jesus. 

It was the opinion of Chrysostom that the 
philosophers addressed by St. Paul at Athens, 
Acts Kvii. 19. took Jesus and the resurrection — 
'Avaoraoiv — for a god or deified man, and a 
goddess, or deified principle. Dr. Hammond 
adopts this idea, and is followed by later wri- 
ters. It is countenanced by their expression — 

he seems to be a setter forth of foreign de- 
mons,** L c. of departed spirits existing in a sepa- 
rate and more exalted state, but exercising great 
pow er in this low'er world. 

Undoubtedly, Paul was the beat qualified of 
all men to describe the glories oiikxe resurrection- 
body of Christ : for, during hia abode on earth, 
Christ suspended, or suppressed, those glories; 
and the appearances of Christ, seen by the wri- 
ter of the Apocalypse, being in vision, and that 
vision emblematical and mysterious, they will 
not bear arguments so cogent as the manifesta- 
tion in the way to Damascus. St. Paul repeat- 
edly asserts that he had seen the Lord/' — that 
he had been commissioned by him : he reports 
a long communication that took place. Acts 
xxvi. ]S — 18. and he affirms the excessive re- 
fulgence of the splendor from the body of Jesus, 
its efiPects on his companions, and more especi- 
ally on himself ; in whom it produced blindness, 
i. e. the cornea of the eye was so greatly indu- 
rated, that its transparency was lost : nor was 
the power of seeing restored to the eye, till af- 
ter the original cornea had peeled oil, in the 
form of scales. 

It may well be supposed ihstt pre-eminence 
in qK>int of splendor is conferred on the resur- 
f ection-body of Christ ; nor ebould we press too 
closely the words of John, We ahall be like 
him, when we shall see him aa he is^*’ Never- 
theless, we may modeetly conjecture, ibat a glory 
4omew^at similar will be attached even to the 
b6diei of laiots ; though it Jbecomes us tojcoih' 


fess that our ignorance on all celettidi subjects 
is rendered the more sensible, by the very com* 
munications with which we have been favoured 
by Divine revelation, itself. We are more con- 
scious of our ignorance, incompetency, and 
weakness, than the uninstructed heathen, or the 
partially instructed Hebrews, could possibly be. 
We repose our confidence on the infinite power 
of our Maker, we receive the doctrine simply as 
an article of Divine Revelation ; and, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the subject and the 
power of opposing appearances, tre rejoice in 
hope of the Glory of God."] 

RKU, lyn, his friend, his shepherd: or his 
misfortune ; from nin rehah, or roheh, society ; 
or from yn ruah, evil, or bruising, 

[Reu may mean consociation, and might be 
imposed in consideration of the Hebrew family 
keeping together when the other families of the 
earth were divided. The same is the import of 
his son's name Serug. Reu is written R^au, 
Luke iii. 85. as Reuel is written Raguel, lobit 
vi. 10.] 

REU, or Ragau, or Rettji, son of Peleg, 
born A. M. 1787. His father was then thirty 
years old. He begat Serug, being thirty- two 
years old, A. M. )819> and died at the age of 
two hundred and thirty-nine years, A. M. 2026, 
ante A. D. 1976. It is not impossible, that 
the city of Rages, and the plain of Ragau, 
might take their names from Reu, Rehu, or 
Ragau ; for these are the same in the Hebrew. 
The difference depends on the pronunciation of 
the letter y ain or gnain. Gen. xi. 18. 1 Chron. 
u 25. 

REUBEN, piun, tr^o sees the son, or vision 
of the son ; from riKn rahah, to see, and p ben, a 
son. [He, the Lord, sees the son; so called in 
reference to the sentiment of his mother, ** The 
Lord hath looked on my affliction."] 

REUBEN, eldest son of Jacob and Leah ; 
bom h, M. 2246, ante A. D. 1758. Gen.xxix. 
32. One day Reuben being yet young, went in- 
to the field, and found a fi uit called dudaim, 
(generally interpreted mandrakes) which he 
brought to his mother Leah. Gen. xxx. 14. 
Rachel was desirous of having them, and asked 
them of Leah, who bargained with her for Ja- 
cob’s company the night following. Long af- 
ter this, Jacob being returned into the land of 
Canaan, Reuben denied his father’s concubine 
Bilhah, for which he lost his birth-right, and all 
the privileges of primogeniture. Gen. xxxv. 22. 
Fide Fragments, No. CLXXXVI. 

When Joseph’s brethren had taken a resolu* 
tion to destroy him, Reuben endeavoured by all 
means to deliver him. He proposed to tnem, 
to let bi«|;down into an old water-pit, which 

* bad 
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biaii4i|» ii|t^ rettore hkn to hii litliar Jt- 
cob. His brethren took the advice ; but while 
JBsiihsis was wt some dktaiice^ they Joseph 
toia^partyof isbmaelites. Rmtben going to *^e 
pit, and not^hndtng him there, tore his clothes, 
aodeaid to his brethren ; The child is not to 
be found, and wliither shat) 1 go ?*’ 

Jacob, when dying, warmly reproaches Reu* 
fttn with his crime committed with Bilhah ; say- 
ing, ** Rmiwiy thou art my hrst*born^ my might, 
«-*4>ut, unstable as water, thou shall not excel, 
because thou wentest up to thy father's bed ; 
then defiledst thou it.” Moses, before bis 
death, said of Reuben, Deut. xxxiii. 6. let Reu^ 
ben live and not die, yet let his number be but 
small, says the Vulgate : [Eng. Tr. ** let not 
his men be few .”] The tribe of Reuben was 
never very numerous, nor very considerable in 
Israel. l.liey had their inheritance beyond Jor<^ 
dan, between the brooks Amon south, and Ja- 
zer north, having the mountains of Gilead east, 
and Jordan west. The time of Reuben*8 detLih 
is unknown. 

We read in the apocryphal book, called. The 
Tettament of the Twelve Patriarchs, a particu- 
lar account of Reuben's crime. But it is well 
known that this book is the w'ork of an impos- 
tor, W'ho would assert, as genuine, the spurious 
book of Enoch, and other Jewish traditions. 

[REUBEN, Tribe of This tribe having 
much cattle, solicited and obtained from Moses, 
possessions east of the Jordan ; by which river, 
It was separated from the main body of Israel t 
it was, in consequence, exposed to various In** 
roads and oppressions from which the western 
tribes were free: and it w'as among the first 
carried into captivity byTiglath Pilnesser. ] Cbr. 
V. However, its distinction as a tribe, 

was in some sort preserved, as we read Rev. vii. 
5. of the tribe of Reuben were sealed twelve 
thousand.”} 

REUEL, 'Pcrys^X, shepherd, or friend 
of God; from njn rahah, shepherd, friend: 
otherwise, bruisinf^f God; from ruah, and 
Vh el, God. See Kaovel. [and Reu, ante."} 

REUEL, or Rahcbl, son of Esau and Ba- 
ahemath, daughter of Ishmael. Reuel was fa« 
ther of •Nabath, Zerah, Sbammab, and Mizzah* 
Gen. xxxvi. 4, 17* 

REV ELATION, AirouaXwpiCp ApocalypsU. 
See AFocALYPeE, for the book of the Revela* 
tions. t 

REvBLAYribN, is meant when God, in an ex- 
traordinary and supernatural manner, discovers 
any tiling tp aiant whether 1^ dreain, vision, 
edatacy, or ollierwtse. St. Paul alluding to 
hia ^aiiioni and remlations, 8 Cor. xii. K 
Von. II. Part: XXIV. /T. 


apeake^of 'thafin in the third person out of niO^ 
deaty ; and deelaiea^ that he could not tell 
ther ho were hi the body, or out of the body.**- 
Elsewhere he aayt) that he had received hh 
goajiel by a particular revelation. Gal. i. 18. ; 
again, that be did not go to Jerusalem af- 
ter his conversion by the mere motion of his own 
mind, but in consequence of a revelation^ Gad. 
ii.8. 

Revelation ia used to express the mani^ta- 
tion of Jesus Christ to Jews and Gentiles, Luke 
li. 92. the manifestation of tlie glory with which 
God will glorify his elect, and faithful servants 
at the last judgment, Rom. viii. 19* and the de* 
claration of his just judgments, in his conduct 
both towards the elect, end towards the repro- 
bate. Rom. ii. 5. 

The Latin words revelatio and revelare, sig- 
nify barely a discovering of what was before 
concealed. [But there is a very noble applica- 
tion of these words to the consummation of all 
things, or|jthe revelation of Jesus Christ iti'lds 
future glory, 1 Cor. i. 7. 1 Peter i. 13.] 

REVENGE, as it includes a sense of sor- 
row and trouble f6r injuries suffered by us, can- 
not by any means belong to God. None of his 
creatures can disturb his peace, or cause him 
any trouble, or resentment. Ultio doloris con* 
fessio est, says Seneca, de Jra. lib. iii. cap. 5* 
Man has recourse to revenge only because be is 
sensible of injuries. When therefore Scripture 
says, that God revenges himself, it speaks afler a 
popular manner : he vindicates the injuries done 
to his justice and to his majesty, and to the or- 
der established by him in the world ; yet with- 
out any emotion of pleasure or displeasure. He 
revenges the injuries done to his servants, be- 
cause he is just, and because order and justice 
must be preserved. Men revenge themselves 
out of weakness \ because they are offended ; 
because they are too much infiuenced by self^ 
love. A great soul despises injuries ; a gracious 
soul leaves the revenge of injuries to God. 

[So far as I am able to judge, our language 
maintains a distinction that ought to be observ- 
ed between the terms revenge and avenge, aP 
though it is toO often overlooked* That Qod 
mily avenge, i. e. punjsh in proportion to tma 
commiRed, is the indefeasible consequence of 
infinite justice, of bis itioral government, holU 
ness, &o. but, to revenge seems rhtbertlie Act of 
a^mau wdieh be inflicts im injury on anotlieri 
OdasnieDSUrate, in his estimauon, to the Miujr 
be has received that bt^ier^ and ii| inis he 
is likely to be guilty bf exceas; It ii, there- 
fore, not without great pphi'l^ read Of GM'kre- 
venging, since a dispoidtipa^ to revenge* of a 
ipim of revengef is v^ ltt%sroperly‘faipi^ff%o 
G div* Hi, Deity, 
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Deity^ and we cannot be tcK> oantioiia on tbit 
stibje^ To av^e a broken law, to avenge 
the iojiiriea •astaioed by the widow and father- 
leas, t. e. to piuiish those who oppress them in 
pr^oftion to demerit, is no more than justice, 
and may be accomplished in various ways ; pos- 
sibly even, without inflicting evil on the culprit 
-—but by bringing him to a penitent sense of his 
misconduct, inducing him to make restitution, 
to make amends, to compensate for damages, 
and to resolve on better conduct for the future, 
&c. Id short it should seem that determination to 
avenge, is a pure and simple wish to do justice, 
or to see justice done ; while the desire to re- 
venge, springs from pride, or self-love, and is a 
hum an infirmity actuated by passion, vehement- 
ly assuming the character of retaliation, vexing, 
or injuring the object of it, &c.] 

In the Old Testament God tolerated revenge 
in certain cases, to avoid greater evils : an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,*’ £xod. 
xxi. 24. The relations of a man who had been 
killed might take revenge on the murderer. 
Numb. XXXV. l6, 17, 18, &c. The relations 
thought it their duty to pursue to vengeance 
such murderers, and the Hebrews called goel or 
revengers, those to whom this sort of vengeance 
appertained. 

God has sufficiently declared, that vengeance 
belongs only to him; Deut. xxxii. 33» He 
forbids malice and revenge in express terms ; he 
will not allow us to keep any resentment in our 
hearts against our brethren ; Lev. xix. 17, 18. 
And when God seems to have established the 
lex talionis, he does not thereby allow of re- 
vengej but sets limits to it. Non fomes, sed 
limes furoris est, says St. Austin, cont* Faust* 
lib, XIX. cap. 25, He does not intend to pro- 
voke to anger, but to stop the progress and con- 
sequences of it. Non ut id quodsopitum erat, 
hinc accenderetur ; sed ne id quod ardebai, ultra 
extenderetur. 

The day of revenge^ or of vengeance, some- 
times expresses the day of judgment, in which 
God will take vengeance on aU his enemies ^ and 
sometin^es the day of vengeance stands for the 
punishment God exercises on his enemies, when 
their iniquities have attained their full measure. 
See £xod. xxxii. 34. Isai. xxxiv. 8. Ixi. 2. ixhi. 
4. Luke xxi. 22* 

Vengeance is oilten exprcMedia tbe Hebrew 
by the word consolation; and though Jerom 
has generally put the word revenge, yet be has 
sometimes tbe words eortfort ai^ consola- 
tim, in the sense of revenge. 

Ip Scripture aometinies revenge is taken for 
tbe.pieie action •of assault, or for injury com- 
mittM igaioft another ; yet not wimut a go- 


kMir tfid pretence of just revenge. By these* 
expressions we must understand tbair bailed, 
their ill-will. 

When it is said, that God gients his revenge 
to any one ; Psalm xviii. 47* 2>eus qui dat vsss-- 
dictas mihi ; this intimates, either that God gives 
up his enemies into hit hands, to take vengeance 
on them ; or, that they having afflicted his ser- 
vants, he punishes them himself, by some terri- 
ble effects of hi^ustice. 

REVENGER, or Revenger of Blood, This 
name is given in Scripture to the man who bad 
the right, according to the Jewish polity, of ta^ 
king revenge on him who bad killed one of his 
near relations : ultor sanguinis. If a man bad 
been guilty of manslaughter, involuntarily and 
without design, he fled to a city of refuge. Vide 
Refuob : and Fragments, No. X. 

REUMAH, nDUt^, 'Piijuav, lefty, sublime: 
from rumam ; otherwise, rAinoceros; from 
CDK1 rehem, [raised up, or the cause of' raising 
up, i. e, of increasing, sc. the family.] 

REUMAH, or Roma, concubine to Nahor, 
the brother of Abraham : mother to Tebah, 
Gaham, Thahath, and Maachah. Gen. xxii. 24. 

[REVERENCE, a respectful, submissive 
disposition of mind, arising from affection, and 
esteem, fioni a sense of superiority in tbe per- 
son reverenced. Hence children reverence their 
fathers, even when their fathers correct them by 
stripes, Heb. xii. Q. hence subjects reverence 
their soveteign, 2 Sam. ix. 6. hence wives reve- 
rence their husbands, Eph. v. 33. and hence all 
ought to reverence God. We reverence the name 
of God, the house of God, the worship of God, 
&c. we reverence the attributes of, God, the 
commands, dispensations, &.c. of God ; and we 
ought to demonstrate our reverence by overt 
acts, such as are suitable and becoming to time, 
place, and circumstances ; for though a man 
may reverence God in his heart, yet unless he 
behave reverentially, and give proofe of his re- 
verence by demeanour, conduct, and obedience, 
he will not easily persuade his fellow -mortals, 
that bis bosom is the residence of this divine, 
this heavenly disposition : for, in fiict, a reverence 
for God is not one of those lights, which burn 
under a bushel, but one of those whose sprightly 
lustre illuminates wherever it is admitted. 

Perhaps, in strictness, reverence is the inter- 
nal disposition of the mitid, Rom..xiii. 

7« and tionour, rephv, is the external expression 
of tbat disposition.] 

[REWARD, a recompenee, requital, retri- 
button, for some service done ^ the fruit and be- 
nefit of labour. It is of sevei al kinds : — as men^ 
tal ; Uie rescard of a good action is enjoyaitia 
reflection, satisfaction, a sense of having been 

usefol, 
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Uteliii, &c.— tts peeunmry ; pro6tetile> «icb is 
it diM to libonrifs for their wo^, I Tim. t. 18. 
Job. vii. 2. a gift, or acquisition to counterba- 
bmce an injury. ProY. xxi. 14» xxii. 4» Re- 
wmrdg are not always conferred by Providence 
oa^good men, in this life, but their reward is in 
heaven. Matt. v. 18. Luke vi. 83. The essence 
of reward being satisfaction, a reward given 
freely, a reward prompted by grace and favour, 
is, a donation not claimable by the party who 
receives it, on account of his own merit, but be- 
stoaed in kindness b^ the giver, and therefore, 
though in strictness it is not reward for work 
done, yet it is no less a remuneration, and is at 
once a gift and a satisfaction. ** Raphelius has 
shewn, (says Dr. Doddridge,) that fuOov not on- 
ly signifies a reward of debt, but also a gift of 
favour : and that the phrase pSov Sopevij oc- 
curs in Herodotus : so that a reward of grace, 
or favour, is a classical as well as theological ex- 
pression.’' Note on Rom. iv. 4.] 

REZEPH, Reseph, Resiph, Resapha, 
or Risapha, a city of Syria, 8 Kings xix. 12. 
Isaiah xxxvii. 12. noted in Ptolemy, in the tables 
of Peutinger, and in the eastern Notitia. Fide 

R V AKPH . 

REZIA, SeeRESA. 

REZIA, or Resia, daughter of Ulla, of 
Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 39. 

REZIN, i»jn, *Pa<Tarwv, voluntary, or good- 
will, from mn rat$a ; or runner, from p rats. 
{From the Arabic, frm, stable.^ 

REZIN, or Rasin, king of Syria. He com- 
bined with Pekah, king of Israel, to invade Ju- 
dah, 2 Kings XV. 37, 38. xvi. 5, 6. A. M.S262, 
ante A. D. 742. See also 2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 
6, 7* The first year of Abaz they besieged 
Jerusalem ; but not being able to take it, they 
wasted the country round about, and withdrew. 
The year following they returned, and the Lord 
delivered up to them the army, and the country 
of Abaz. After this, they separated their armies ; 

that of Rezin plundered every where, and 

carried away captives to Damascus. 

About the same time, Rezin took Elath, on 
the Red Sea; he drove out the Jews, and set- 
tled Idumeans in their room, who, probably, had 
engaged him to undertake this war. The He- 
brew and the Vulgate seem to intimate, that Re- 
zin, king of Syria, conquered Elath for the 
Syrians. But the tenor of the discourse suffi- 
ciently. shews, that we ought to read, ''for the 
Idumeans:” and that the Hebrew should be read 
Edom, not jtram. The diffei^ence between 
these^ two words in the origmal, is hardly per- 
ceiva bie. 8»£inga jtvL 6. nn>6 nH, read 
Xaad e m s, instead of Learam [Eog. Tr. 


Abaz findii^ himself not strc^ anough .lo 
^thstand Restn and Pekah, applied to Tiglatb- 
pilneser, king of Assyria, and with a ver^ large 
sum of money bought his assistance. TigUm* 
pilneser marched against Damascus, took the 
city, and slew Rezin : be aho carried away his 
people to Kir; probably the river Cyrus in 
Iberia. 2 Kings xvi.Q. 

[Reein, a Jew, who returned from Babylon; 
Ezra ii. 48» Neh. vii. 50.] 

REZON, pn, 'PsZwv, least, or snuili ; from 
nn razah, to grow lean : otherwise, secrei; firom 
n raz: otherwise, prince; from praxon. [From 
the Arabic, reserved, grave, modest. 1 

REZON, or Razon, son of Eliadah: he 
revolted from his master Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah, while David made war against him ; and 
heading a band of robbers, he made inroads into 
the country about Damascus. I Kings xi« 83. — 
He at last became master of this city, and was 
acknowledged king. It should seem that he 
could not settle here, till toward the end of So- 
lomon's reign ; for David conquered Damascus, 
with the rest of Syria ; and Solomon maintained 
his command over all the provinces David had 
subjected. But if Rezon did not rule at Da- 
mascus till toward the end of Solomon’s reign, 
he must have lived very long : for, from David's 
war with Hadadezer, about A. M. 2960, to the 
end of Solomon’s reign, who died A. M. 3099, 
must be sixty-nine years. Rezon was at least 
five-and-twenty or thirty years of age at the time 
of the first wars ; since he was then a general 
in Hadadezer's army, and presently became head 
of a troop of freebooters : so that he must have 
been about ninety years of age when be began 
to govern at Damascus. If this seems hardly 
credible, it may be allowed, that Rezon might 
have reigued at Damascus under David and So- 
lomon, as tributary to these princes ; and that 
he did not begin to revolt till towards the end of 
Solomon’s reign. 

RHEGIUM, T^iov, rupture, or fracture : 
from the Greek 

RHEGIUM, a city of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples. St. Paul landed here in his way to 
Rome, A. D. 6l. Acts xxviii. 13, 14. St. Luke 
being then of his company, aud having said no- 
thing of those miracles that are pretended to 
have been performed by St. Paul in this plsce ; 
bis silence ought to render them very much kos- 
pected; or rather, to put a total negntive upon 
thenoi. 

RHINOCEROS, an anioHil thus daUed» be- 
cause he has a horn on his sdopt*. XJhc^nfitee 
rhinoceros occurs in tfaeyulgiite,.Nuinb..Zgiii. 
88. xxtv. 8. Dent, 17* iob. zEicix. OfU>- 
G 8 The 
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HioH^braw OT^iVMkffaiiibrfdialikelJ^ 
bp matiociroi^ tintfsonitf, rk^oceroi* 

AimbiMMi «nd Perfliant caU tbii aniciial 
kerkked^n^ FuleUNiGORK. 

Fathar le Compte sayi, the rhinoeerot is^as 
Iwag aa an elephant ; but ks legs are shorter ; 
and ite hoofs are cloven. Its feet are thiek^ 
and its body unwieldy : its legs appear as if 
they had boots on ; and its head seems to be 
covered behind with a kiud of hood, whence the 
Portuguese name it, the monk the Indiee, 

Its head is thick, its mouth not wide; its 
muzsle loDff, and armed with a thick and long 
horn ; which makes it terrible even to tigers, 
buffaloes, and elephants. Its tongue is covered 
with so hard a membrane, that it differs but lit- 
tlafiroai a file: ^usitfieas every thing it licks, 
and eats with great facility the rough branches 
of trees, though defended all round with sharp 
thorns: it bends them easily upon its tongue, 
and breaks them in its mouth without any trou- 
ble. Vide Fragments and Plates. 
RHINOCOLURA, *PcvoicdXs/>a, a city. 

RHXNOCOLURA, or Rhinocorura ; 
but the first reading is the most correct. This 
word signifies the cutting of the noetriU, because 
the ancient inhabitants of this city were thus 
mutilated. Strab. lib* xvi. ^PtvoicdXvpa, ott^ ruiv 
sloaNB^pliHvv To^ /Mvsc Stof KaXsjuivih Diodo- 
roe Siculus relates the matter thus, lib. i. cap* 
ffO: Actisarus, king of Ethiopia, desirous to 
clear his kingdom of robbers, yet unwilling to 
put them to death, apprehend^ as many as he 
cotdd, slit their noses, and banished them into a 
desart and barren place, where they built a city, 
which, because of their slit^noees, was called, 
IMnocolum, Seneca, de Ira, lib. iii. cap. 20. 
says, it was a king of Persia, probably Camby- 
sea, who made them undergo this ignominious 
puoishment. Vide Fragments, No. CXXI. 

Near the city of Rhinocolura is a river which 
several have taken to be the river of Egypt. But 
we take the river of Egypt to be the Nile ; and 
the stream that runs near Rhinocolura, we think 
to be the brook Besor, or the river of the Wil- 
derness, of Scripture. This aty of Rhinocolura 
is ascribed sometimes to Syria, sometimes 
to Palestine, and sometimes to Egypt, on which 
it alterwards depended. Its bishop was a suf- 
fragan of Pelumm. It is unknown what the 
ancient name of this district was, 1 mean the 
He^ew name, before the Greeiana named rt 
Rhinocolura, and before the story of thes^- 
neaes wae invented. 

RHOD A, a rote* 

RHOi>Ai Acta ak. 13 , 14. nymuf maid of 
thb «honiihnld tk Mary, the n^wier of John^ 
MnHt, who coming to open the deiMf to a per* 


aontlwi JmocJmdnt it, was ao tamuipmited with 
jQj,vathmaiBg Peter’s voices whom she ebonght 
to beinpnaon, and who was mat then mtraem* 
lously delivered by an angel, tfuW, without atayk 
ing to open the door, she ran back to inibnnihe 
believers, then assembled in the bouse, l^iey 
looked on her ai visionary or mad, but she etall 
matntoined that she heard Peter’s voice. The 
apostle continukig to knock, she returned, and 
opened the door. We know no other circum- 
stance of the life of Rhoda ; for, as to her'eatle 
and her martyrdom, which, it is psetended, she 
suffered in the Isle of Sardinia, we place them in 
the number of apocryphal stories. One Hel* 
cias, bishop of Ausburg, is quoted for this ; bat 
1 do not find Rhoda*8 name in any martynohigyi 
[RHODANIJM. It 18 well known tliat 
some versions read in Gen. x. 4. Rhodamm ; 
others Dodanim. See Rhodes, aeq. 

The Masoretic text, the Chaldees, Syriac, 
Latin, and Arabic of Erpenius, read with d, in 
the Pentateuch : and so do many editions in the 
Chronicles. The same may be said of MSSi 
some of them very ancient, and not corrected by 
the Massorites. The Complutensian and Aldiae 
bibles have n. [Eng. Tr. agrees with them^} 
On the other side, the Samaritan text in Ge- 
nesis reads Rhodamm, also the LXX. Jose- 
phus wholly omits the name ; whence Mi- 
chaelis suspects that this name is an explanation 
of the former name, Chittim. The Arabic of 
the Polyglots reads neither Rhodanim nor JDo- 
damm, but Adana, which is a town m Cilicia, 
not far from Tarsus. 

If Dodanim be the true reading bere^ then it 
points to Dodonn, an extremely ancient oracle 
in Epirus, which equally applies to a son of Ja- 
van, in Greece. 

If Rhodanim be the true reading, then the 
isle of Rhodes is the most obvious station for 
the Rhodamm. 

To this it has been objected, that this mland 
is one of those which have been raised from the 
bottom of the sea, as Pliny asserts ; and there- 
fore was not extant in the time of Mosee. 

In my opinion, these pnnciples may be re- 
couciled by supposing, that, as other citiea, 
Tyre, Aradus, &c. were originally built on the 
opposito and almost adjoiiuttg continent,^ yet 
were afterwards remoacdto islsuids close by^eo 
Rhodes wae a trttly> aucieot eity, on the cooti- 
ue^t.first, but at length semoved to the island, 
wbienit still continued to assert ks antiqiitty*] 
RHODES, roae; fnmi 
RHODES, am islsnd and famone city of 
the Eevaat: ks aiiciekitname was JUiwm, 
Ophiuau, and Eitherim. The imaie Jfi&odhf4d^ 
kidas to the great quantity and beauty of ^kie 

roses 
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mwii theteJ ^ «eliiofly 

wmm for >iti bnun CoImmw^ wkiell wm one 
iMdi o diw i d 'five feot bigli ; nMKle -1^ CliM<es of 
k ^eontimied p^ecft onijr fifiy<-ttx 
7eirt,4Mfrt|( thrMn down bv en eirthquftke, un^ 
fier^lliett^ of PtolOiltV]^ lli. Ettergetes, king of 
who begftti to veign A. M. 3758, antk 
A. D. £44. Wl^n St. PttSli went to Jenmtem, 
A. D. 58, he visited Rhodes. Acts xxi. t. 

The LXX. Gen. x. 4. put the Rkodutm, 
*Fo^o<, among the chilrfien of Javan. They 
probably read a»m Rhodanim^ instead of 
arm Dodamm, 1 Chron. i. 7* The Santa*- 
ritan reads -also Rhodanim in Genesis ; Ease- 
bhia, Jerom, and Isidore, follow the LXX. 
and think the Isle of Rhodes to have been peo- 
pled by the Rhodanim^ the posterity of Javan. 
Bocbart does not reject the reading Rhodanim ; 
but maintains, that the Rhodians are too mo- 
dwn to have been planted there by any imme<- 
diate son of Javan : he thinks that, in Genesis, 
Moses rather intended to mark the Gauls, on 
the Mediterranean, toward the mouth of the 
Rhone, near Marseilles, where we find a dis- 
trict called Rhodanusta, and a city of the same 
name. 

The LXX. translate Ezekiel xxvii. 15. 
vtdt *P»B(utp, children of the Rhodians, instead 
of children of Dedan, as the Hebrew. Proba- 
bly, they read children of Redan, or Rodan; but 
in Gen. x. 7* they read Dedan, as the Hebrew. 
Nothii^ is easier than to confounds Daleth 
and n Mesh. If the text of Genesis did not de- 
temriire us to Dedan, we might admit the Rho^ 
dians in tliis passage of Ezekiel; for, in the 
time of this prophet, it is very probable that 
this island was well-peopled. 

[The name of Rhodes is by some derived from 
a son of Amphitrite and the sinr, or Neptune 
and Venus, as others say. The Telechines, a 
people crossing over from Crete to Cyprus, 
first settled at Rhodes. They were foretellers 
of fhtmre events, addicted to incantations, &c. 
Comp. Ovid, Metam. vii. They ere said to 
have been excellent artists, to have first taught 
the snt of smelting iron, and to have made sta- 
tues of the gods. The island was fertile and 
pleasant, says Homer. It was to frequently re- 
freshed with showers, that Jupiter was said to 
visit the inhabitants at their pleasure, yet in 
some part of every day they saw the sun. T%e 
BhmAtns were fiimus for commerce ; and for 
mar i ti ipe institlftions ; many of thehr laws prevail 
to fhia di^. The city was taken by Solhnan, em- 
pevor of* the Turks, in 15££, after a siege ex- 
treaaely hobonrable to the Knights, (now of 
Mdta,) who defended it. It «• femous in anti- 
qdklf for ep ro dtg i oo s Coloisiit,~whldi wni lec* 


konad biie ofiba wonders of thh world. 

Hb* tniv, cbp. 7. ft produced many leartiedam 
fimiOiiA men*. ^ ^ 

Niebuhr says, TraVefs,^ vol. i. p. £6. ** The 
of Rhodes atin exhibits severd things to re- 
mind the traveH<^ that it was once inhabited by 
the Knightk of order of St. John, who, on 
their exjpulfion hencO by the Turks, were fiaed 
at Maka. It contain^ a number bf noble old 
bididings,. some of which arO decorated with the 
armorid bekirings of some 'of the most anciOnt 
fkmHies in Eur^e ; but the palace, which b^ 
longed to the Grand Master of the Order, is 
now falling into ruins. The Turks neglect the 
fortifications ; although they might know their 
importance from having besieged the island So 
long before they could make themselves masters 
ofit.n 

RHODOCUS, *P6Boxbc, « chariot of roses ; 
frotti poBh, a rose, and 6)(6c, a. chariot. A trai- 
tor in the army of Judas Maccabseus, who 
went to ^e camp of Antiochus Eupator, king of 
Syria/to betray the counsels of his party, £ Mac. 
xiii. £1. He was afterwards discovered, con- 
victed, and imprisoned, A. M. 3841, ante A. D. 
165 . 

RIBAl, an, that multiplies; from ran r«- 
bah, or xn rabah : otherwise, that disputes, or 
reproves ; from an rub. Father of ittai, of 
Benjamin^ one of David's heroes. £ Sam. xxiii. 
29 . 

RIBLAH, r6an, quarrel, or greatness to 
him; from aai rabah, greatness, or an rub, 
quarrel, and the preposition b I, to, and fhe 
pronoun rt ah, him : otherwise, quarrel that in- 
creases, or that spreads ; from an rub, quOfrd, 
and mV liviah, to increase. No Hebrew word. 

[It should seem rather to be derived firom the 
Arabic root importing multitude, confluence 
either of people or of wealth. It was beyond 
the land of Canaan, north. Johannes Phocas 
calls it a full city, of riches and of splendid 
majraificence.’n 

KiBLAH, REBLA,RlBLATA,Or RCBLAtA, 
a cit^ of Syria, in the country of EmSth. ^ Its si- 
tuation is unknown. Jerom, (in Isai. xiii. et in 
Amos vi. £. Item in locis, in Reblata ; et in 
Ezek. xlvii.) has taken it for Antioch of Syi^, 
or for the Country of Emath, or Emmas, whfeh 
was still in his time, the first stage of those 'who 
travelled from Syria into Missopotamia. We 
know not the ancient name of the city of Anti- 
och ; but we know, the name it borO afics the 
reign of the Seleucidse, and what it 'afillbeaft, is 
a new name. Jerom bad. probabfy, lomo par^ 
ctdar knowledge, since ho assures us s6 posi- 
tively, and repeatedly, tifet msdefit JBmM 
WiV Jntioek. 
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However^ ttiff 4iei under great dilBoultiea. 
' Jlntidc^ wAa la a diatance from Jl^mem ; nor was 
it on the road from Judea to Mesopotamia^ — 
When Moses describes (he eastern limits of the 
X«and of Promise, Numb, xxxiv. ]0< he aavs, 
“ jfe shall point out ^our east border from H%- 
aar-enaii to Shepham. And the coast shall go 
down from Shepham to Riblah, on the east side 
of (the fountain) Ain ^ and the border shall des- 
cend, and shall reach unto the side of the sea of 
Cinnereth, (i. e. of Tiberias) eastward. And 
the border shall go down to Jordan ; and the 
goings out of it shall be at the Salt-sea (or, the 
Dead-sea). The name of Daphne is not in the 
Hebrew : but the Chaldee paraphrasis and Je- 
rom explain the fountain of Riblah by that of 
Daphne, near Antioch. ' Ezekiel draws the 
northern bounds of the Land of Promise from 
the Mediterranean sea to Hazar-enan, or Atri- 
um Enan, He says, the city of Emath limits 
the Holy Land toward the notth ; and its south- 
ern limits go through the middle of Auran, Da- 
mascus, and the mountains of Gilead. He does 
not mention Riblah, but Emath ; in the territory 
of which Riblah was situate. 

Riblah, as a residence, was one of the most 
agreeable of S^ria; whence it was selected by 
the kings of Babylon. Pharaoh Necho, king 
of Egypt, made a stop here, on his return from 
his expedition against Carchemish, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 33. ; and having sent for Jehoahaz, king 
of Judah, hither, he deprived him of the royal 
dignity, and promoted Jehoiakim. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, contiuued at Riblah, 
while his general Nebuzaradan besieged Jerusa- 
lem : and after the reduction of that city, king 
Zedekiah, with the other prisoners was brought 
to Riblah, where Nebuchadnezzar caused Ze- 
dekiah’s eyes to be put out, &c. 2 Kings xxv. 

. 6, 20. Jer. xxix. 5. lii. 9. 

RIGHT-HAND. The right-hand denotes 
^wer, strength. Scripture generally imputes 
to God’s right-hand, the effects of his omnipo- 
•tence. Exod« xv. 6. See Psalm xxi. 8. xliv. 4, 
et alibi passim. 

To sit dawn at the right-hand ^ God, is gene- 
rally put for obtaining an equality of glory and 
power. The Son of Ood is often represented 
as sitting at the right-hand of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, Psalm cx. 1. And ^'hereafter ahall ye 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right-hand of 
nower, and coming in the clouds «>f heaven,” 
Matt. xxvi. 64. CoLiii. K Hebr-i. 3, x. 12. 

The right-hand commonly denotes the south, 
as the left-hand ^denotes the north. For the 
^fbrews speak of 4he quarters of the world in 
znffa^^pf a person, wlioset ifMe is 
eaM>mliack to the weal, his 


souA, and his left-hand to the uurth^ l%lis 
Ktdem, which signifi^ denotes Ah^ 

tait ; and Achor^ which signiMi bekbudg msAe 
the west ; Jamin, the right^^kamd, if lOfi^ ; 

and Shemol, the left>-han<k is the noaik, For 
example \ dqth not David hide himself with 
us in strong holds in the wood, in thq hill of 
Hachilah, which is on the south of JeshufiOn ?” 
Heb. on the right-hand of jeshimon. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 19, 24. 

The accuser was cominoolvat the rigkt-hdwd 
of the accused ; Psalm cix. o. And in Zecoa* 
riab, Satan stands at the right-hand of the high- 
priest Joshua, to accuse him, Zech. iii. 1. 

Often in a quite contrary sense, to be at any 
one 8 right-hand, signifies to defend, to protect, 
to Support him, Psalm vi. 8. I have set the 
Lord always before me ; because he is at ^y 
right-hand, I shall not be moved.” Psalm cix. 
31. For he shall stand at the right-hand of the 
poor, to save him from those that condemn bis 
soul.” Psalm cviii. 6- 

To depart from the law of God, neither to 
the right-hand, nor to the left,” is a frequent 
Scripture expression, meaning a strict adherence 
to it: neither attempting to go beyond it, and 
doing more than it requires; nor doing less : 
we must observe it closely, constantly, invari- 
ably ; as a traveller, who does not quit bis way, 
either to the right, or the left, lest he should 
lose It entirely. 

Our Saviour, in the Gospel, to shew with 
what privacy w’e should do good works, says. 
Matt. vi. 3. That our left-hand should not 
know what our right-hand does.” Above alt 
things w e should avoid vanity aud ostentation in 
alms and beneficence. 

Dextralia, or Dextraliola, are bracelets which 
men, as well as women, used as ornaments. Of 
these Moses spoke, Exod. xxxv. 22. Numb, 
xxxi. 50. when he enjoined the Israelites to 
have always the law of God in their minds ; and 
that it should be for a sign unto thee upon 
thine band,” as a seal fastened to their ring or 
bracelet. Compare this passage with E^lus. 
xlix. 13. Quomodo amplificemus Zerobabel*f 
Nam et ipse quasi signatp in dextra manu , — 
Comp. Fragments, No. CCLXVI. 

To give the right-hani^ dare dextetam, is a 
mark of society and frien^hip. St. Paul says, 
tfaq^. James, Cephas, and pFonn, jgave him the 

f ]and of fellowship, Gal. ii. 9* In Ae 
of the Maccabees this expression occqrs 
Hen. 

aking an oath they lifted up their 
hand, laaian Ixii. 8. Gen* xiv. 22. Dent, xa^* 
40. , . 

frUi article might be extended to 190 ^ 

Ydbiuit 
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tettieiit longHi : it », however, worth whfleto 
become Acquainted with ironie of the distinctioDs 
allotted by S. S. to the rigM-kand» When Ja- 
edb ceiled Beojamin the son of my right-hand, 
is die margin reads, n certainly denoted a spe- 
ciet deMe of affection for that child of his be- 
loved Rachel : and when he purposely crossed 
his hands, so as to lay his right-haiid on die 
lu«d of Ephraim, Gen. xlviii. 14. this token, in- 
dicating greater prosperity, was readily under- 
stood by Joseph, as it was intended by his fa- 
ther. When we read 1 Chron. xxix. 24. on oc- 
casion of the inauguration of Solomon, that all 
the sons of David gave the hand unto Solomon 
as king understand the right-hand, given in to- 
ken of allegiance, and submission. Compare 
Fbag. No. CXXXI. In like manner, of Ba- 
bylon, Jer. 1. 15. ** She bath given her hand, 
t. e. her right-hand, has pledged her fidelity ; 
and the same, Lam. v.6. we have given the hand 
— the right-hand, protesting thereby our sub- 
mission, to the Egyptians, and to the Assyrians, 
to be satisfied v^ith bread.*’ When Abraham 
says, Gen. xiv. 22. 1 have lifted up my hand 

to the Lord, and I cannot retract,** he certainly 
means that he had sworn to the Lord, by lifting 
up his right-hand. What then, can we think of 
those of whom it is alleged, Psalm cxliv. 8. their 
right-hand is k right-hand of falsehood ; their 
oath is not to be taken ; or of those who are sa 
besotted as to worship gods of their own making, 
and never to question whether there be no lye in 
thehr right-hand; where truth, fidelity, and even 
scrupulous accuracy, should be mamtained 
without intermission. Isaiah xliv. 20. 

The right-hand was stretched fortli as an ac- 
tion of address, whether of intreaty, as Prov. i. 
24. Isaiah Ixv. 2. or of oratory, as Acts xxvi. 1 . 
or of protection, direction, &c. &c. 

The right-hand, especially, was lifted up in 
prayer; and it deserves notice that every figure 
delineated by the early Christians, remaining in 
their sepulchres, or elsewhere, intended to re- 
present the action of prayer, bar the hands — 
but especially the right-hdnd — lifted up, so- 
lemnly and steadily. 

As much of the labour of life is performed 
with the right-hand, and as most of our Lord’s 
hearers were labouring men, we ought not to 
pass wkhotit notice the emphatic nature of hit 
advice—^' if thy rigkt-hattd cause thee to offend, 
cikt it off," Matt. v. 30. The inducement could 
not be slight, nor the conviction trivial, that 
could effeet a loss and a suffsrmg expressed by 
tfafo figurative language. 

Ihr SMI a person nt the right-hand is a token 
of peeutiar honour ; so Batbebsba as the ktng^ 
nMWMt; hraa pilieed ntihe S<J^ 


mon, i Kings it ip. comp. Psahn xlv. 9. : ancf 
when Cfariat is said to be seated on the rtsdU* 
^nd Qbd, Acts vn. 55. Rom. viii. 34. Col. 
Hi. 1. it imports unequalled dignity and exalta* 
tion. 

It is evident, that when a hand, or the right- 
hand, is attributed to Deity, the expression can 
be taken only after the manner of men. Deity 
has neither right-hand nor left-hand ; but, the 
strength, the skill, the power of man lying mud^ 
and principally, in his right-hand, the idea is 
transferred to God, by an inevitable, and, there- 
fore, a pardonable lil^rty of speech.] 

[RIGHTEOUS, RIGHTEOUSNESS, is 
taken in several senses in Scripture. 

1. For absolute perfection of rectitude and 
holiness, in which sense it is applied to God, 
who always observes the very strictness of equi- 
ty, as well from the justice of his own nature, as 
in regard to his creatures. Job xxxvi. 2. John 
xvii. 25. 

2. Tlie^ruth and faithfulness of God, in per- 
forming bis promises, the rectitude by which he 
is governed in making, and in fulfilling his pro- 
mises. 

S. The righteousness of Christy the righteous- 
ness acceptable to God, tne manner of becoming 
righteous in the sight of God ; are other accep- 
tations of the word. 

4. Righteous is spoken comparatively of men. 
No man is absolutely righteous ; but he who 
practises uprightness, justice, equity, inte<^ 
grity in his conduct, behaviour, dealings, &c. is 
comparatively righteous. Whoever in his course 
of life walks in. all the ordinances and com- 
mandments of the Lord, blameless," is so far 
righteous. Hence some persons in Scripture are 
c^led righteous, as Noah, Gen. vii. 1 — Q. i> e. 
a man ofintegri^, and holy manners. So Abra- 
ham supposes, Gen. xviii. 23. there might be 
fifty righteous in Sodom, men who were not 
profiigates like the Sodomites in general ; and 
this sense is frequent in the Psalms, Sec. Alms 
are called righteousness, Matth. vi. 1. 

Righteousness in the New Testament is ap- 
plied to God; to Jesus Christ the righteous, 

1 John n. 1. and to men : but as men have, at 
best, but a broken, damaged, and impeifect 
righteoumess, this word is applied to men in a 
very limited and qualified sense ; and also with 
respect to a better righteousness than merely hu- 
man ; that obtained by faith, that frecfly hettow- 
ed by God, and as bestowed^ so received, 
through Christ. 

Righfeoutness denoxts the ordinances of God, 
Matt. Hi. 15, xxi. 32. 

Righfeoksnest ii som^i^es milch the same as 
bolhMis^ Acts X. 35. £|ih. §. The righttode- 
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netf of the Pi^ciaiet^ Mr«8 in.i^eir awn 

ejiBB ext^Demt,' ms ^{iffaciae to fiiporxldtn^n* 
w«8 imi^rfoct and worlliWas before God, loAo 
xviji. 9* Matt. ix. IS. To acknouledge an 
righteous f to pronounce righteous, L e. to acquit. 
I^de Juj5T1fit;atk)n.] 

. JSIMMON, pDH, see Rehmon. Exalted 
pomegranate. 

RlMMON, Remmon, or Reumova, a 
city of Zebulun, 1 Chroji. vi. 77* Perhapa 
t)imnah, Dimona, or Damna. Jotb.. xxi. $5. 

II. Rim MON, a rock to which the ChiJdreu 
of Benjamin retreated. Judg. Jtx^ 45, xxi. 

1 Sam. xiv. 2. 

III. Himmon, an idol of Danaflcus. Naa« 

man, the Syrian, confesses to Elisha, that he bad 
often been in the temple of Rimmon with the 
king his master, who leaned on his arm, whBe 
he paid his adorations to Rimmon, 2 I^ngs v. 
18. It is thought this god was the sun, named 
Rimmon, or high, because of his elevation. 
Grotius, in loc. takes it for Saturn, because that 
planet is the most elevated. Selden, de Diis 
Syris, Syntax. 2. cap. 10. thinks it to be God 
Most High, Elion of the Phoenicians. Serra* 
fius believes k to be the goddess Fentis. We 
know no other god, in all antiquity^ but this, by 
the name Rimmon Baal with the pomegro'* 
note n . . 

[]. Rimmon in the tribes of Judah and Si» 
meoD. Josh. xv. 52. xix, 7. 1 Chron. iv. ^2. 
Nehem. xi. 29* Zech. xiv. 10. 

2. A valley, Zach. xiv. 10. but Lyra thinks it 
was a city not far from Megiddo, afterwards 
called MaximianopoUs. 

3. Rimmon Methoar, the pomegranate with 
the circle (of rays) around it. Otherwise, as 
some think, Rimmon of the Circles, t. e. of Ga- 
lilee. A city of Zebulon, Josh, xix. 13.] 

RIMMON PAREZ, an encampment of 
Israel in die wilderness ; from Ritbmah they 
came to Rimmon-parez, and from hence went 
to Libnah. Numb, xxxiii. IQ, [the division of 
the pomegranate, or the dimded pomegreumte, or 
the division of height.'] 

RIMMON of Beroth; the father of Baanab 
and Rechab, the murderers of king Isbbasheth* 

2 Sam. iv. 5, Q. 

[RIM MONO, his pomegranate, or his heigM* 
A city of the priests in Zebulon, 1 Chusn. vi. 62. 
Thouffhtto he the name aa Rimmon Methoar.] 

KINGS. The antiquity of rm^ appears 
from Scripture and from profane utifbors. Ju- 
dah left his ring with Tamar, Gem xxxvUi. 16. 
Whpa Pharaoh comnutted tin govqisiflifitt of 
Egypt to Joseph, he gave him bis rjitfg 

Gen. xli. 42. After the ^ 

luriitoi.orer the Midipiiittib llwmw ho 


the Wd the mgs, the brace1o|^rWMl|tm^jgs^- 
eq Ufaeklaoes, taken hram the eneiqjiV lluiullk 
xxxi. .30, The Ismelitiah ^womon ^ wore^ xiqp||( 
not on^ on their hngers, butako hi iheir. 
tails and their ears. Su James diflmgM|isWA 
man of wealth and dignity by the ring^m j^aUl 
on his hnger, Jmes ii. 2. At the ceturp ofliiu 
prodigal son, his father orifers a handsome 
parel for his dress, and that ^,rittg be ppt on lus 
finger, Luke xv. 22. When the Lord threatened 
king Jecontah with the utmost effects of his an* 
ger, be tells him, that though be were the signet 
or ring upon his finger, yet he should be tom 
off, Jer. xxii. 24. See Ebxgs. No- CCXaXVJ. 

The ring was used chiefiy to seal with, and 
Scripture generally assigns it to princes and 
great persons ; as the king of Egypt, Joseph, 
Ahaz, Jesabel ; king Ahabuerui, his favouxite 
Haman, Mordecai, king Darius, 1 Rings xxi. 8. 
Esther hi. 10, &c. Dan. vi. 17. The patents 
and orders of these princes were sealed with 
their rings or signets, an impiession from which 
was their confirmation. 

The ring was one mark of sovereign autbo* 
rity. Pharaoh gave his ring to Joseph, as a to- 
ken of authority. When Alexander the Great 
gave his ring to Perdiccas, this was understood 
as nominating him his successor, Quint. Curt* 
i. X. c. 5. When Antiochus Epipbanes was al the 
point of death, he committed to Philip, one of 
his fneDds,*his diadem, his royal cloak, and Ids 
ring, tliat he might give tliem to his succes- 
sor young Antiochus, 1 Macc. vi. 15. Au- 
gustus being very sick of a distemper which he 
thought mortal, he gave his ring to Agfippa, as 
to a friend of the greatest integrity. XiphtHn. 
in Jug. 

We read of magical rings, to which several 
extraordinary effects were ascribed, either as pre- 
servatives against certain evils, or for procuring 
certain advantages and good fortune. 

The ritws and pendtmts for the ears, so fr^ 
quent in PaleBtine and Africa, were also proba- 
bly supersliticMis rings, or tulknians. When 
Jacob arrived at Canaan, on his return from 
Mesopotamia, he ordered his people to deliver 
to him, all the strange gods which were in 
their hand, and all their >eo/-rws which were in 
their ears.** Gen. xxxv.4. Inis aeems lo.ii^ 
skutmte, that those strange gods were f«persfi« 
tious and magical figones, engraven' on iMr 
fingSf tfack braceleU, and the pendants in thdr 
earsr Qr, acQ4Mdmg to fome CQtqttieittatoin> 
that ibase rings and pendants weio 4|ipoii,4ha 
hands, and in the ears of these Else 
Auptin, Q. cxu in Gen. inaeighs w^ry pathetilxil- 

ly ag»iMbthe«tp)^kateries of fakegedis 
bke}0mtrtimmif AfrieiUM^ Attfeiaad lo^mm 
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•IHty itikd^ #faicfa they imputed « thoustnd su- 
petmitimd and shperatitlous virtues ; intending 
by tys kkid of ornament, not so much to adorn 
ihematlVet, to please men, as to please and serve 
dmnioiur. Eteeranda sn^rstitio ligaturarum^ in 
^Uibui etiam in aures virorum in summis ex una 
pmt€ auTKulk su$pem€i deputantur ; non ad 
placenduni hominibus, sed ad serviendum damonu 
bun, adhibetur. Aug. £p. ad Possidium, 73. 
FwieFKAOMENTs, and Plate of Seals. 

RINNAH, nn, *Pcvd, song; from jn ra- 
nan* Son of Siumon of Judah. 1 Chr. iv. £0. 

RIPATH, non, remedy, ot medicine, oi re^ 
lease, or pardon; from or nD“l raphah: 

otherwise, stable; from nD*^ rapfiath. [Simon 
thinks the great breaking out, or terror of the 
enem^ ; from the Arabic. Diphath has the 
same impor^ 

RIPHATH, second son of Gomer, and 
grandson of Japhet, Gen. x. 3. called Diphath, 
1 Chron. i. 6. The resemblance of i Resh and 
T Daleth is so close, that they are very often 
confounded. The learned are not agreed what 
country was peopled by the descendants of Ri- 
phath. The Chaldee and Arabic take it for 
France ; Eusebius for the country of the Sau- 
romat<B ; the Chronicon Alexandrinum for that 
of the Garamantcc; Josephus for Paphlagonia, 
Mela, lib, i. assures us, that anciently the peo<* 
pie of this province were called lUphatai, or 
Riphaces : and in Bitlwnia, bordering on Paph~ 
lagonia, is the river Khebeus, a people called 
luiebantes, and a district of the same name. 
Hence Bochart believed, that Riphath peopled 
Paphlagonia^ Others think he peopled the 
Montes Riphei, and this opinion seems the most 
reasonable ; because the other sons of Gomer 
peopled the northern countries towards Scythia, 
and beyond the Buxine sea. 

RISSAH, nD"i, watering, distillation, or 
dew ; from DO*^ rasas. An encampment of Is- 
rael in the wilderness. They came from Lib- 
nah to Rissah, and from Rissah they went to 
Kehelathah. Numb, xxxiii. 22. 

[More probably rupture, or rather opening, 
i, e. on the shore, clear of rocks : which is the 
character of the place : now called El a Rdsta. 
See the Plate, Travels of Israel in 
THE Wilderness.] 

RITHMAH, from om fo- 

them: otherwise, sound, noise, according to 
some. An encampment of Israel in the de- 
salt. From Hazeroth they arrived, at Ritkmah, 
wb^oe they went to Rimmon-parez. This 
station must be in the wdlderness of Parau, not 
far from Radesh-baroea. Numb. axEiii. IS. 
£See, the iPMTa;, Travels or .IsRAEt«, in: 

Tol^IL Pabt XXV. Edit. IV. 


RIVER. The Hebrews give the namb af 
the river, without addition, sometimes to the 
Nik, sometimes to the Euphrates, and some- 
times to the Jordan. The tenor of the discourse 
must determine the sense of this uncertain and 
indeterminate way of speaking. They give also 
the name of river to brooks and rivulets that are 
not very considerable. 

The principal Rivers of Palestine, 
w’ere 

The Jordan. 

The Arnon, 1 

TheJABoK, > beyond Jordan. 

The Karith, ) 

The SoREK. 

The Besor. 

The Kishon. 

The Belus. 

The brook of Jezreel, which falls into 
the Jordan, near Scythopolis. 

The Bleutherus. 

Tim Sabbation. 

The brook of Reeds, or of Kanah. 

The Barrady, otherwise, Abanah and 
Pharphar, rivers of Damascus. 

See their proper articles. 

The name of river is sometimes given to the 
sea; Jonah says, ii. 5. he was surrounded by 
the rivers, i, e. the waters of the sea [currents.] 
Habakkuk, iii. 8, Q. speaking of the passage 
through the Red Sea, says, the Lord divided the 
waters of the rivers. So the Psalmist, Ixxiv. 15. 
the Lord dried up the rapid rivers, or th^ rivers 
of strength. And Psalm xxiv. 2. the Lord hath 
founded the earth upon the sea, and established 
it upon the rivers : which signifies the same in 
both places. Herodotus relates, that when king 
Xerxes cast bonds into the Hellespont, and or- 
dered it to be whipped, he said to it : It is 
with good reason that no body offers sacrifices 
to thee, O thou deceitful and turbulent river.** 
Herodot. lib. vii. aic tovri koX SoXep^t re Kal 
^pvpw woraptf. Vide Sea. 

RiZPAH, HDin, bed, or extension, or coal, 
[glowing coat] or fire-stone ; from rjin ratzaph. 

RIZrAH, daughter of Aiab,* concubine to 
king Saul. 

Soon after the death of Saul, Abner, the ge- 
neral of his army, fell in love with Rizpdh, and 
took her. Isbbosheth, son of Saul, wy> reign- 
ad Mahan aim beyond Jordan, and wa> aup- 
portejd in his regal state, only by the credit of 
Abner’s valonr, resented this; and upbruded 
him with i^. Abner wa* so irritated at this re- 
proaeby that he vpwedito rum Ishhoshelbj^aiMi 
leimuie with David. 2 Satn. iii. 7, U. 

S^ having ,put to death a great munbeic ol 
^ G^beonites, on what occasion is not known ; 

H div. 2 Gad 
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Ood to panish this mssiaere, sent a famine into 
Israel, which lasted three years: Q, Sam. xxi. 1, 
3, &c. from A. M. «983, to 2986, ante A. D. 
1011. Saul had been now dead 54 years, having 
been killed in 2949. To expiate this, David 
delivered to the Gibeonites Armoni and Mephi- 
bosheth, two sons of Saul by Rizpahy daughter 
of Aiah : also five sons of Michal, daughter of 
Saul, by Adriel, son of Barztllai ; or rather by 
Phaltief, vide I Sam. xxv. 44. These they 
hanged on the mountain near Gibeah, at the be- 
ginning of barley-harvest. 

Rizpahf took a sackcloth and spread it upon 
the rock ; and continued there from the begin- 
ning of harvest, till water from heaven fell on 
them ; or till the Lord sent his rain on the earth, 
and restored its former fertility. She hindered 
the birds from tearing the bodies by day, and the 
ravenous beasts from devouring them by night. 
When this action of Rizpah was related to Da- 
vid, he was moved with compassion, and sent to 
fetch the bones of Saul and Jonathan, which 
were at Jabesh-gilead, brought them to Gibeah, 
and deposited them in the tomb of Kish, the fa- 
ther of Saul ; together with the bones of the 
seven men who had been executed by the Gi- 
beonites. 

On this occasion the law of Deuteronomy xxi. 
23. which orders that they should take the bo- 
dies down from the cross or gibbet, before the 
setting of the snn, was violated. But these un- 
happy remains of Saul’s family, were left, pro- 
bably, /rom the beginning of the spring to au- 
tumn : whether because the crime of their father 
deserved this severe treatment, or because the 
Gibeonites, being only proselytes of habitation, 
were not obliged to the observation of this law 
of Moses. Lastly, whereas God had ordered 
David to give satisfaction to the Gibeonites, this 
prince thought fit to leave the management of 
It to themselves. 

[This statement may be doubted ; it might 
not be long before the bodies were wetted by 
ram ; — if the phrase waters from heaven*^ 
may not sonify copious and fertilizing dews.] 

( ROBE, vide Garments.] 
tOCK. Palestine being a mountainous 
country, had many rocks; which rocks were part 
of the strength of the country ; for in times of 
danger the people retired to ^em, where th4y 
found refuge against sudden irruptions of their 
enemies. When the Benjaminhes were over- 
come and almost exterminated by the other 
tribes, they secured themselves in the rock Rim- 
nkob# XX. 47. Samson kept garrison in 
the rock Etam, Jadg. xv. 8. When Darid was 
perMcuted 1^ Saul, he often concfOated fakuMf 
m caverns, in rocks: Joshua shut up ive kings 


of the Canaanites in the cave of Makkedali, 
Josh. X. 16, I7>&c. During the op pr ess i o n of 
Israel by the Midianites, they were forced to 
bide themselves in cavities of the rocks, vi. 
2. St. Jerom says, that the southern parts Of 
Judah are full of caves under ground, and of 
caverns in the mountains, to which people re- 
tired in time of danger. The Kenites dwelt in 
the hollow places of the rocks, Numb. xxiv. 21. 
— Even at this day, the villages of this country 
are subterraneous, or in rocks, Bellon, Observat, 
lib, ii. cap, 6l. Josephus in several places 
speaks of hollow rocks, where thieves and rob- 
bers had their haunts ; and travellers find a great 
number of them in Palestine, and in the adjotn- 
in^rovinces. Comp. Frags. No. DLlX. 

The name of rock is also given to Gh>d, meta- 
phorically, because God is Sie strength, the re- 
fuge, and the asylum of Israel; as the rocks 
were, of those who resorted thither. This way 
of speaking is very common in the Hebrew. 

The Hebrews also give in general the name of 
rock to sundry places of retreat and security. 

Moses says, that the Lord had settled his 
people in a high country, and made him to 
suck honey *out of the rock, and oil out of the 
flinty rock,** Deut. xxxii. 13. i. e, he brought 
them out of Egypt, a flat countiy, subject to in- 
undations, and placed them in Palestine, a 
mountainous country, of great fertility, whose 
hills were loaded with vines and olive-trees ; and 
the very rocks with swarms of bees, whose honey 
added not a little to the plenty of the land. 

Rock is also used figuratively, for the patriarch 
of a nation, the first father, the orimnal from 
whom the men of that nation proceeded. For 
example, Isaiah Ii. 1. Look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged. Look unto Abraham 
your father, and unto Sarah that bare you.'' 
And Moses, speaking to the Jews, says, Deut. 
xxxii. 18. ** Of the rock that begot thee thou 
art unmindful t . e, of the quarry from whence 
thou wast taken. 

Scripture mentions several rocks. As, 

The rocks of Amon: Numb. xxi. 14, 15. 
probably these were rocks on the banks of the 
river Or brook Arnon, especially at ibe place 
where Israel passed over it. They used to say, 
as it were, proverbially, that the Lord had broke 
down or made plain the rocks of Jrmn, to make 
a passage for his people. ScopuH torrentium 
in^nah sunt, 

Inie rocks Bozez and ^eh, 1 Sam. xtv. 4. 
between Mich mash and Gibeah. 

Sela-^mmah-lekoth, or the rock of dicishns. 

1 Sam. xxiii. 2. in the dOsart of Maon, waA so 
named, because Saul was here obfiged.to q^t 
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Uf purwt alitor David, to rettmi to tli« assist* 
anoe of bis country^ then invaded by the Philis- 
tines. 

Tbe rock of Horeb, There are three rocks 
'denoted by this name in Scripture. 

!• That from which Moses caused the wa- 
ters to gush out, to supply the people, at Re- 
phidim* £xod. xvii. 6. 

2. That on the top of mount Horebf where 
God manifested a part of his glory to Moses, 
and aflerSvards to Elijah. Exod. xxxiii. 21, 22, 
23. xxxiv. 6, 7. 1 Kings xix. 10, Sic. 

3. Oreb, where the prince of the Midianites 
was put to death. Judg. vii. 25. Isai. x. 26. 
But this is rather written Oreb, whereas the 
other two are written Horeb. 

The rock Adullam, in the neighbourhood of 
the city Adullam, in Judah. 

The rock Etam : Judg. xv. 8, 11, 13. proba^ 
bly near the city of this name. In the Greek, 
Josh. XV. 60. 1 Chron. iv. 32. 2 Chron. xi. 6. 
In Judah, south of Jerusalem. See Etam. 

The rock JektieL This, according to seve- 
ral interpreters, is Petra, the capital of Arabia 
Petrea. See Petra, and Fragments. No. 
DLXII. 

The rock, or stone, of Zoheleth, 1 Kings i. 9* 
See Zohelktr. 

The rock of the waters of Merihah, or strife* 
Here the faith of Moses toiled ; and Scripture 
reproaches him with having hesitated in his 
heart, and not honouring God as he ought to 
have done, before Israel. Numb. xx. 10, 11. 
It was named the rock of strife ; and the waters, 
the waters of strife, because of tbe murmurings 
of the children of Israel,, and their sedition 
against Moses. For other rocks see their arti- 
cles ; or that of cities adjacent to them. 

ROD, Virga, This word is used variously, 

(I) For the branches of a tree: Gen. xxx. 37 a 

And Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and 
of the base] and chesnut-tree. 

2. For a stuff or wand: Exod. iv. 17, 20. 

And thou shalt take this rod in thine hand, 

wherewith thou shalt do signs. And Moses 
took the rod of God in his band.” 

3. For a shepherd^ s crook; Levit. xxvii. 32* 

And concerning the tytbe of the herd, or of 

the flock, even of whatsoever passeth under the 
rod ; the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord.’’ 

4. For a rod, properly so called, which God 
uses to correct men. 2 Sam. vii. 14. ^ If he 
commit iniquity, I will chasten him with tbe 
rod of meiK and with the stripes of the children 
of men.*’ Job. ix. 34. Let him take bis rod 
away from me.** 

5m For a royal sceptre : *Esth. iv. 11. Psalm 
tk9* 6. Heb. i. 8* The empire of the Messiah 


is represented by a rod of iron, to express its 
power and might. Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron.” Psalm, ii. 9* Rev. ii. 27. 
xii. 5. xix. 15. 

6. For a young sprout, or branch, to distin- 
guish the miraculous birth of the Messiah, from 
a virgin mother. Numb. xxiv. 17* ** There shall 
come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre (or rod) 
shall rise out of Israel.” And Isaiah says, xi. 
‘‘ There shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his 
roots.” In Jeremiah, the watchful rod ( Vir* 
gam vigilantem ego video, Jer. i. 11. Vulgat.) 
according to the Hebrew, is a branch, or roa, of 
an almond-tree. This tree flourishes tbe earliest 
of any ; and the Lord intended to denote by it 
Nebuchadneszar, who was just then ready to 
pour his forces upon Judea. Tide Almond. 

7- Rod sometimes signifies a tribe, or people; 
Psalm Ixxiv. 2. ** Remember thy congregation 
which thou hast purchased of old, the rod of 
thine inheritance which thou hast redeemed.” 
Jer. xri6. “ Israel is the rod of his inheritance.” 

The rod of Moses was the staff used by that 
prophet generally for driving his flock : this 
God commanded him to take with him, for 
working miracles before Pharaoh, Exod. iv. — 
This rod Moses kept while he lived, and it be- 
came tlie instrument of performing many mira- 
cles. Scripture does not inform us what be- 
came of it after his death ; p^robably it devolved 
to Joshua, his successor. The Mussulmen say 
it was laid up in the ark of the covenant ; but 
they confound this rod with that of Aaron. 

The rabbins relate many wonderful things of 
this famous rod. As that — it was first created 
by God for the use of Adam ; that — it came by 
succession to Abraham, then to Joseph, who left 
it to the kings of Egypt, as a pledge of his ac* 
knowledgment. Jethro coming into Egypt, 
stole it from thence, and carried it into bis own 
country. He there planted it, in a garden, where 
it took such root, that no one could pluck it up. 
Jethro, who knew the virtue of it, promised his 
daughter in marriage to whosoever could pull it 
up. Many young men offered themselves, and 
attempted the task ; but no one could accom- 
plish it, till Moses undertook it, and plucked up 
tbe rod without difficulty : Zipporab was his re- 
ward. The name of God was written on this 
rod, and this communicated all its virtue atid 
merit [I suspect, the rabbins mean by thil 
mystical descent, the true relmion ; or perh^s 
the power of government ; vw the description 
which Adiilles gives of tbe descent of bis sceptre 
in Homer, Iliad, i. If they mean the true reli- 
gion, they do great honour to Jethro; wttk;h 
B. SeeJiTBRO.] 
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The rod of Aaron ; the ttafif that high-priett 
commonly uaed* In the conspiracy of Korah, 
Dathanj and Abirami against Moses and Aaron, 
God directed Moses to receive a rod from each 
of the beads of the twelve tribes, and to add that 
of Aaroq to the number, that the JLord might 
shew by a miracle which tribe he chose, to ex- 
ercise the priest’s office. They wrote on each 
of these roz/s the name of its tribe ; and put them 
in the tabernacle of the congregation ; the day 
following, they observed, that in the interval tl^e 
rod of Aaron had put forth buds and blossoms, 
and that the blossoms were those of the almond- 
tree. Numb^ xvii. 

There was no room for any suspicion, that 
the rods had been changed. Every one bad 
wrote his name on his owm, and that of Aaron 
was very well known ; and no human industry 
could produce so great a wonder. Thus the 
priesthood was confirmed to Aaron and his pos- 
terity. To preserve the memory of this mira- 
culous event, God commanded Moses to lay up 
this rod in the tabernacle of the congregation. 
Some think it preserved its leaves and fruit so 
long as it continued in this holy place. And 
indeed it was necessary, that it should preserve 
some marks of the miracle, for the conviction of 
posterity. 

It is inquired, whether this rod >vere put 
within the ark of the covenant, or only by the 
side of ii. God commands Moses only to put 
it in the tabernacle, to be preserved there. 
Numb. xvii. 20. But St. Paul says, Heb. ix. 4. 
it was in the ark, with the urn of manna, and the 
law. Others affirm, it was not put in, but only 
at the side of, the ark. They allege that 1 Kings 
viii. 9« intimates, that there was nothing in the 
ark, but the tables of the law ; others contend, 
that this passage of St. Paul should be under- 
stood literally ; that there could be no hindrance 
to the putting of Aaron's rod into the ark, since 
the ark was five feet long. This rod was sanc- 
tified by the miracle ; and when Scripture says 
that there was nothing in the ark, but the tables 
of the law, it may be understood that nothing 
else w'as originally there, the ark being only in- 
tended for this use. But this need not hinder 
its containing, afterwards, some other things. 

Artapanus m Eusebius, lib* ix. reports, that 
the roa of Moses, which Aaron used in per- 
forming so many prodigies, before Pharaoh, be- 
came in after ages an object of idolatrous wor- 
ship to the Egyptians ; who kept it in a temple 
of Isis. 

Sdme learned men have thought, that the 
Ti^rstis, carried by Bacchus, and the B^ccha- 
nm^ (which was a rod encircled vine- 
bnuidhes} was an imitation of Aaron's rod that 


fiourisfaed. Gerard Voss, de Idotai* esgSf ifi* p, 
86. Bochart, Phaleg, Ub^ i. P. £. eap»i ,p. 
431. Euripides relates, that one of the pfieati^ 
esses of Bacchus struck one of the rc^ks of 
Mount Cytheroo with her Thyrsus, and that « 
spring of w ater immediately gushed otH ; anr* 
ther imitation, say they, of the mirade at 
Horeb. 

[ROGEL, foot, or vjalking, or searchings or 
accuser ; from the Syriac, customary* 

A fountain near Jerusalem, in Judah, north. 
Josh. XV. 7. xviii. 16. 2 Sam. xvii. 7. 1 Kings 
i.9. 

The fuller's fountain, not far from Jerusalem ; 
wherein probably the articles were washed, by 
treading with the feet, or them.] 

ROGELIM, See. En-rogel. 

ROGELIM, a place in Gilead beyond Jor- 
dan, where lived Barzillai, the friend of David. 
2 Sam. xvii. 27. [xix. 32. The plural of Rogel.l 

ROHGAH, mnn, drunk, or glutted tsnth 
discourses, meditations, &c. from nn ravah, to 
be drunk, and mn hagah, to speak, to meditate. 
Son of Shamer, of Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 34.— 
[From the Arabic, abundant rain."] 

[ROLL. Vide Books, also Register, 
and Fragments, No. LXXIII. On An- 
ciEN^r Books.” Roll is taken for record, 
Ezra vi. 2. Search was made in the house of 
the Rolls" — (so we have among ourselves the 
Office of the Rolls): and a roll was found, 
containing Cyrus’s decree in favour of the Jews. 
Ezekiel vi as commanded to eat a roll, or small 
volume of a book ; to signify the information 
about to be communicated to his mind : — but, 
it must be owned, that foreknowledge in gene- 
ral, 18 like the roll of this prophet in the fore- 
going chapter, written within and without : full 
of lamentation, and mourning, and wme” — wbicli 
makes the author of the Revelations say, the 
book which he ate, was in his mouth sweet as 
honey, i. c. in its first taste, or knowledge com- 
municated ; but, in his belly, it was bitter as 
gall, i. e. in digestion and rumination, foreknow- 
ledge is little but anticipation of evils. 

The prophet Zechariah chap. v. 1. saw a fly- 
ing roll, in length twenty cubits, or thirty feet, 
in breadth ten cubits, or fifteen feet ; it appears 
also to have been written on both sides : for 
every one that stealetli shall be cut off according 
to the curse, — or penalty of the law, — written 
on that side.” That curses, when written, 
were metaphorically very efficacious, see the in- 
stance^ of the curses washed into water and 
drank by the> woman under the ordeal on ac- 
count of jealousy. Numb. v. 14, &c.l 
^ ROMAMTl-EZBR, ntp^noon, elevafion of 
ne^ ; from tscn ramam, to li^ up, and ypMr 
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ffcr, [Educfttioii to a period at M^hicli the 

Miject of it may contribute help ; brought up 
to Meh* Son of Heman, 1 Cbron. xxv. 4, 3 1 .] 
ROMANS, Heb. O'ns, K^(o4, that break 
or Itr^; from nnD cathath, to bruise: or, 
hrealdmg of the sea; from cathath, to breaks 
and ny jam^ the sea : otherwise, of the finest 
or ^dem, or staining ; from CDTO cethem. 
^e Latin word Romani signifies strongs potrer^ 
fulf the Greek strength. 

ROMANS. Jerom seems to have thought, 
that Chittim was put for Italy, Numb, xxiv.24. 
Balaam says, “ And ships shall come from the 
c^sts of Chittim, and shall afflict Ashur, and 
Eber.’" Jerom translates, ** ships shall come 
from Italy . But this ought rather to be refer- 
red to the Greeks, who under Alexander the 
Great, invaded the Hebrews, at that time under 
the Persians. The Greeks overthrew the Per- 
sian empire, hut were themselves overthrown by 
the Romans. Jerom says, on Ezek. xxvii. 6. that 
the workmen of Tyre used what came from the 
isles of Italy, to make lodgings (or cabins) for 
the captains of Tyrian ships. Pratoriola de in- 
salis Italia. (Vulgate.) But what rarities could 
there be in these islands of Italy, that were not 
in Phoenicia and the neighbouring provinces ? — 
Frdc IvoEY, Chittim, and Fragments. No. 
CCXVII. 

.Jerom also translates the Hebrew Tubal by 
Italy, Isaiah Ixvi* IQ. which according to some 
signifies Spain, according to others, the Tiba- 
renians. See Tubal. 

He has also rendered the Hebrew Chittim by 
liomatis, and elsewhere, by Italy \ which, as 
far as we can judge, signifies Macedonia. See 
Gen. X. 4. and the commentators on Dan. xi. 
30. True it is, in this place the prophet speaks 
of the Romans ; but it is because the Romans 
be alludes to sailed from Delos in a Macedo- 
nian fleet, which they found in the harbour of 
Delos. Vide Livy, lib. xliv. xlv, Borhart, 
Phaleg. lib. iii. cap. 5. has displaced all his 
learning to support the opinion of the Rabbins, 
who by Chittim understand Rome and Italy. 
He shews, that in this country are found cities 
named Cethim and Echetia, also a river called 
Cethus ; but he also brings very good proofs that 
Chittim imports Macedonia. See Chittim. 

The Jews generally call the Romans, Idu- 
ineaus ; and the Roman . empire, the cruel em- 
pire of Edom. It is difficult to guess their rea- 
son, since Italy and Rome are far from Idumea, 
and have never had any affinity with the Idu- 
means. When the more learnt Rabbins are 
asked — wherefore ? they maintain with great as- 
surance and obstinacy, that the Idumeans em- 


braced Chrisdanity, settled themselves in Italy} 
and there extended their dominions. 

Abravanel, who passes among them for a man 
of sense, pretends that the Romans, and all 
Christians, may be called Idumeans, in the same 
sense as Isaiah called wicked Jews by the name 
of Sodom and Xxomorrah, because they too 
closely resembled them. As Esau brought 
many strangers into the race of Jacob; so in the 
Roman empire, and in the Christian church, are 
found a medley of all nations, that provokes 
God. Esau hated Jacob, and endeavoured to 
rob him of Ins birth-right and other privileges ; 
Christians do the same thing, say thev, by the 
people of Israel, &c. Vide Esau, Edom. 

Josephus ben Gorion, i elates tins uflair in a 
more historical, or rather more fabulous man- 
ner. Tsepho grandson of Esau, being impri- 
soned by Jbseph in Egypt, escaped ^o /Eueaa, 
then king of Carthage, who made him com- 
mander of his forces, ^neas went from Africa 
into Italy he twice defeated Turnus king 
of Beueventum, and took Lavinia for his wife. 

The Africans under the command of Tsepho, 
often made incursions into Italy, and committed 
great havoc. In one of these expeditions, losing 
a young heifer, he found it again in a cave, where 
it W'as devoured by a monstrous beast, half a 
goat and half a man, which he killed. The in- 
habitants being delivered from this monster, ho- 
noured Tsepho as a hero, with offerings and li- 
bations. They called him Janus, which was 
the name of the monster slain by him, and also 
Saturn, the name of a star that was then wor- 
shipped. Such therefore was Tsepho, grand- 
son of Esau. 

Latinus succeeded him, then .^neas the Tro- 
jan ; and long after, Romulus, the founder of 
Rome. At this time David made war with the 
Idumeans; then Adarezer, and his grandson 
Zir, officers of king David, revolted from him, 
and fled into Italy, where they built old Alba. 
Here they reigned, and their posterity, down to 
the times of Josephus ben Gorion, the contriver 
of all these whimsies. Thus he shews, how the 
Idumeans by means of Tsepho, and the Jews 
by means of Adarezer, and Zir, settled in Italy. 

I pass over many circumstances, that 1 may not 
trespass too much on the patience of the reader. 

It is not amiss, now and then to shew something 
of the genius of the Jews, by the traditions and 
histories of their invention, ^e Basnage, Hiit. 
Jews, tom. 1. /t6.ii. cap. 5. 

But this tradition is not peculiar to the Jews ; 
it has passed from them to the Arabians, and we 
read in almost all the Mussulman authors, says 
D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 80 that Esau bad 
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a son called Rotitn, from whmn descended the 
Grecian and Roman emperors. Lastly, a tradi- 
tion is common to almost all the nations of the 
Levant, who have any knowledge of the sacred 
writings ; that in the time of Abdon, judge of 
the Hebrews, a colony of Idumeans passed into 
Italy y and settled there. That Latinus reigned 
among them, and that Romulus, the founder of 
Rome derived bis origin from them. There is 
great probability, that these fables were first in- 
vented with design to give a pretence to the 
Jews, among themselves, to apply to the Chris*- 
tians all those curses which they find in their 
holy writings against £dom, and the Idumeans. 
And when these stories once got footing, they 
became the common belief of the Jews, and 
Orientals. 

The Roman empire is denoted Dan. ii. 40. 
by the kingdom of iron, which bruises and 
breaks in pieces all other kingdoms : this is the 
explication of almost all interpreters. But we 
think it is rather the empire of the Lagidse in 
Egypt, and of tlie Seleucidae in Syria, 

In the books of the Old Testament written in 
Hebrew, I find no mention of Rome, Romans, 
or Ral^ But in the Maccabees, and in the 
New Testament, they are often mentioned. 
1 Macc. viii. 1,4. Judas had heard of the 
feme of the Romans, that they were mighty and 
valiant men, and such as would lovingly accept 
all that joined themselves unto them, and make 
a league of amity wdth all that came unto them. 
And that they were men of great valour. It 
was told him also of their wars and noble acts, 
which they had done among the Galatians, and 
how they had conquered them, and brought 
them under tribute.’* Judas had also been in- 
formed of their conquests in Spain, &c. that they 
had subdued Philip and Perseus, kings of Ma- 
cedonia, or Chittim, and Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria; that they had deprived him of 
various provinces; and had also reduced the 
Greeks, who attempted to resist them ; in a word, 
that they confirmed in their kingdoms all whom 
the^ desired should reign, or deprived those of 
their crowns whom they intended to punish. — 
Nevertheless, that none of them wore the dia- 
dem or the purple, but that they bad a senate, 
consisting of three hundred and twenW senators, 
who consulted every day about the affairs of the 
republic; that they committed every year the 
sovereign magistracy to one person, who com- 
manded through all their territories, and thus all 
ware obedient to one, without envy or jealousy. 

The first alliance of the Jews was made with 

the Romans, A. 384a, ante A. D. l6fi.- 

Some years after this, A. M. S 860 , ante A. D. 
144, Jooathan, brother of Judas Maccabeus, 


finding the opportunity favoprable, sent a depu** 
taiion to Rome, to renew this alliance* Lastly, 
Shnon Maccabeus, also, sent to Rome, an am- 
bassador called Numenius, with a presefit of a 
great golden buckler. 1 Macc. xiv. 84, antt 
A. D. 149. 

Before this, A. M. 3841, ante A. D. 163, 
2 Macc. xi. 34, 35, 36* Quintus Memmius and 
Titus Manilius, the Roman legates, being sent 
into Syria to settle some affairs with king Anti* 
oebus Eupator, interested themselves in promo- 
tingthe tranquillity of the Jews. 

Tlie Romans took the city of Jerusalem three 
times : first by the arms of Pompey, A. M. 
3941, ante A. D. 63. Secondly, by Sosius, 
A. M. 3967 , ante A. D. 37. The third and last 
tinre was under Titus, A. M. 4070, A% D. 70 ; 
when both the "city and the temple were de- 
stroyed. They reduced Judea into a province ; 
that is, they took from it the privilege of being 
a kingdom, and of having kingly government. — 
First, after the banishment of king Archelaus, 
son of Herod the Great, A. D. I 6 . and this 
continued to A. D. 37* It was again reduced 
to a province after the death of king Agrippa, 
A. D. 43 ; and it remained in this condition till 
it was entirely overthrown. 

ROMAN GOVERNORS of Judea. Sec 

/vra V 17 42 

EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. This 
is placed before the other Epistles of St. Paul, 
not because it was first composed in order of 
time, but, because of the dignity of the imperial 
city, to which it is directed, or of the excellence 
of its contents ; or, of the magnificence and 
sublimity of the mysteries, of which it treats. It 
passes for the most exalted, and the most diffi- 
cult of all St. Paul’s epistles. Jerom, Epist^ 
131, cap, 8. was of opinion, that not one book 
only, but many volumes were necessary, for a 
full explanation of it. And some have thought, 
that St. Peter had chiefly this Epistle in his eye, 
when he said, 8 Pet. iii. 15, I 6 , “ As our be- 
loved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom 
given unto him, hath written unto you. As also 
in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things ; in which are some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned imd 
unstable, wrest, as they do also the other Scrip- 
tures, unto their own destruction/’ But others 
with good reason think, St. Peter rather refers 
to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. [Or, 
perhaps, to what were earlier written, and to 
couiBtiies nearer to those addressed by Peler.-^ 
Tbe dates of the Epistles must be considered in 
this reference. j 

design, in bis Epistle to tie JBe- 
mans^ jb tdlenainate certain domestic disputes, 

which 
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wbich tfami prefmiled Among tbe believers et 
Roffte, end dmded the conveiied Jows end Gen- 
tiles. The Jews insisted on their birth-right, 
end the pitmiises made to their lethers ; on ac- 
count of which thej assumed a certain prio- 
rity or preference over the converted Gentiles, 
whom they regarded as foreigners and interlo- 
pers, out of pure favour admitted into the socie- 
U of the faithful ; and to the participation of 
Christian privileges. The Gentiles on the other 
hand, maintained the merit of their sages and 
philosophers, the prudence of their legislators, 
the purity of their morality, their exactness in 
following the law of nature. They accused the 
Jews of infidelity toward God, and violation of 
bis laws. They aggravated their faults, and 
those of their fathers, which had excluded the 
greater part of them from the inheritance of the 
saints, from the faith, &c. as witnessed by their 
own scriptures, 8cc. 

To end these contentions, St. Paul applies 
himself to restrain the presumption of both par- 
ties. He shews that neither could pretend to 
merit or had reason to glory, or boast of their 
vocation ; which proceeded from the mere grace 
and mercy of God. He proves, that even if 
the Jews had observed the law of Moses, and 
the Gentiles the law of nature, this could not 
have merited for either the grace of their voca- 
tion, nor justification. That nothing but faith 
in Jesus Christ, enlivened by charity, and good 
works, can justify us. He answers objections, 
by arguments taken from these principles. — 
E. gr, the gratuitous vocation, or, tlie non-voca- 
tion, of Jew and Gentile ; the insufficiency of 
the works of the law, without faith ; the superi- 
ority of the Jews above the Gentiles ; the infal- 
libility of the promises of God. This introduces 
a discussion of predestination and reprobation, 
which makes a principal part of this epistle, and 
contains some of the greatest difiiculties in it. 

in chapters xii. xiii. xiv. xv. he gives excel- 
lent rules of morality, concerning mutual har- 
mony; mutual forbearance; and reciprocal 
condescension to infirmities, for fear of scanda- 
lizing or offending one another, by indiscreet li- 
bertiea. He describes the false apostles, and 
exhorts the faithful to avoid them. Chap. zvi. 
contains civilities and commendations, address- 
ed to particular persons. 

This was writ A. D. 58, in Corinth, whence 
St. Paul was immediately to depart, to cany to 
Jerusalem some collections made for the saints. 
Pbetbe, a deaconess of the church of Cenchrea, 
■ezMP Cwiitlh^ Was bearer of it. No doubt has 
ever been made of its being authentic ; and 
though it was addressed to the Romans, yet it 


was written mj^eek. Tertius was St. Paulas 
secretary on this o ccasi on. 

The MardoniteMUlIl jEieat defalcations \t 
the epistibs in this to the 

Romans, of which they suppressed the last two 
chapters. There is much probability that St. 
Paul designed to finish this epistle at the end of 
the fourteenth chapter ; but afterwards, added 
the concluding chapters. At the end of the fif- 
teenth chapter, we find this conclusion. " Now 
the God of peace be with you all. Amen 
which seems to shew that the letter was then 
finished. We see the same conclusion no less 
than three times in the sixteenth chapter, verses 
20, 24, 27* which leads us to imagine that these 
additions were composed at intervals. [Proba- 
bly, while waiting for an opportunity of send- 
ing it off ; whether by Pheebe, or by any other 
safe handj 

ROME, *Pci>juii, strength, power ; from peu/un. 
[Well^'aring, or powerfm : otherwise, robust 

ROMp. The city of Rome was founded by 
Remus and Romulus, according to Usher, A. M. 
3966 of the Julian period, A. M. 3256, ante 
A. D. 748, towards the close of the reign of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah. This city is so well 
known, that it is needless to give any account of 
it here. The Old Testament has not mentioned 
it, that we know of ; but it > is prominent in 
the Books of the Maccabees, and in the New 
Testament. St. Peter, 1 Epist. v. 13. has de- 
noted it by the figurative name of Babylon. — 

The church that is at Babylon, elected toge- 
ther with you, saluteth you.” St. John, Reve- 
lations, xiv. 8. xvi. 19* xvii. 5. xviii. 2, 10, 21. 
describes it by the same name, and in such a 
manner, as only agrees to Rome ; 1 . by its com- 
mand over all nations ; 2. by its cruelty towards 
the saints ; and 3. by its situation upon seven 
hills. Rev. xvii. 9* 

Some have denied, that St. Peter ever was at 
Rome. They pretend that Babylon, mentioned 
by him, is the Babylon of Chaldea, or that of 
Egypt. Th^ reject as fables, the voyages of 
St. Peter to Home, his opposition to Simon Ma- 
gus, and his martyrdom in this city. But all 
antiquity attests this fact ; monuments, tonibs, 
statues, paintings, public places, witness the im- 
Msonment and martyrdom of St. Peter at 
Rome. [It has been shewn that Chaldean Ba- 
bylon was no longer a city, at the date of St, 
Peter’s Epistle. Comp. Babylon III.] 

St. Paul came twice to Rome. First, A. D. 
6l, when he appealed to Cassar. Secondly, 
A. D. 65, a year before hb martyrdom, which 
happened in A. D. 66* 

St* Peter was also at Rome more than once. 

It 
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It hat been thought he A. D. 4£ ; 

be might TeturntM^^yWBWfcouf A« 

day with 

^ay of the year, without being in the same year.] 

St. John the Evangelist was banished from 
Ephesus, snd sent to Home, during the persecu- 
tion of Domitian, A. D. 95. He was there 
plunged into boiling oil, without receiving any 
hurt, but on the contrary, came out more hale 
and vigorous than before. Tertull. lib, de pre- 
script, cap, S6. Jeroni, in Jovin, lib, 1. cap. 14. 

[Roman is used, 1. as denoting a person na> 
tive or inhabitant of the city of Some ; or, at 
least, of the country around that metropolis ; as 
in the Epistle to the Romans, 

2, For the power of the Roman government : 
John xi. 48. The Romans shall come and take 
away both our place and nation.’' Acts xxv. 16. 
“ It is not the manner of the Romans to deli- 
ver any man to die, till we have heard his de- 
fence.” Vide chap, xxviii. 17, &c. 

3. For a person who possessed the privileges 
attached to the citizenship of Rome : Acts xxii. 
125. ** Is it lawful for you to scourge a man who 
is a Roman, he being as yet uncondemned ?” 
St. Paul who pleads this privilege, was not ac- 
tually a Roman, by having been born at Rome, 
or in Jfa/y. Some think, that being born in a 
city favoured with the conimunicatioii of the pri- 
vileges of the imperial city, he was competent to 
claim Roman exemptions by his birth-right ; 
being native of a municipium — a city thus fa- 
voured, and born of parents thus entitled. — 
Others think, that St. Paul’s father had been 
rewarded w'ith«this privilege, for services render- 
ed to the Romans ; whether of a military or 
other nature; which would render it so much the 
more disgraceful, to degrade by the treatment of 
a slave, a man entitled to especial marks of ho- 
nour. And this might be the fact, as such a 
reward was received by many Jews, about this 
time. 

The Valerian law forbad that a Roman citi- 
zen should be bound : the Sempronian law for- 
bad that he should be scourged, or beat with 
rods. — If any man falsely claimed the privileges 
of a Roman citizefi, he was severely punished. — 
By the emperor Claudius with death. Suet. 
Claud, cap. 25.] 

tROOF. See Fragments, No. CCIV. 
*‘On Eastern Houses.” The roof of a 
house was ordered to be made. flat, and to be 
sreil secured all around its edge, that no person 
might fall from it, to bring blood upon that 
Jumte,” Deut. xxii. 8. The roof was tne place 


for walking on. Josh. ii. 6. Judg. xvi* 27« Ido* 
laters bmn^ incense on the roofs of their houses, 
Jer. xiz. 13. In flne weather the roof of the 
In ■isn.waiuliUhiipnp* It is used for the whole 
habitation — residence, Gen. xix. 8. ** do no in* 
jur^ to these meu, for therefore came they under 
the shadow of my roo/’” — under my protection ; 
under my hospitality ; under the security of my 
residence. Vide Matt. viii. 8. The same allusion 
is preserved among the ancient Britons, to this 
day ; it is a common compliment for a guest to 
drink ** success to the roof-tree** of his host.] 

ROOT. Covetousness is the root of all the 
evils, and of sins ; 1 Tim. vi. 10. The root, 

1. e, the origin, the cause, the occasion. Lest 
any root of bitterness trouble you, Heb. xii. 15. 
guard against pestilential men, who draw down 
the eflects of God’s anger. Deut. xxxix. 18. 
Roots of gall and bitterness. Job. xix. 28. Ra- 
dicem Derbi inveniamus contra eum. Let us 
seek against him occasions of discourse and re- 
proof; or let us And opportunities to accuse 
him. The Hebrew says, [and Rng, trans.'] the 
root of the word is in me. I am always in a 
condition of defending myself sufliciently. [Ra- 
ther, my integrity, the principle of rectitude, 
grace, &c.] Deus evellet radicem tuam de terra 
viventium. God will pluck up thy root out of 
the land of the living. He will snatch you out 
of the world, and destroy you and yours. 

The root may also denote the race, the poste- 
rity, Prov. xii. 3. The root of the just shall not 
be disturbed, shall not fail. And Jeremiah, xit. 

2. Whence do the wicked prosper in all things.^ 
Thou hast planted them, and they have taken 
root. In Daniel, and in the Maccabees, Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews, is 
represented as a young sprout or sucker, or root 
of iniquity, proceeding from the kings, the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great. And Jesus 
Christ, in his humiliation, is described as a root 
ill-nourished, giowin^ in a dry and barren soil, 
Isaiah liii. 2. Chap. xi. 1, 10, he is called the 
root of Jesse. Vide Rom. xv. 2. 

In a contrary sense, St. Pqul says, Rom. xi. 
16, n, 18. that the Jews are, as it were the 
root that bears the tree, into w'hich the Gentiles 
are grafted. And that the patrixrcbs are the* 
pure and holy root of which the Jews are, ae it 
were, the branches. And that Jesus Christ is 
the root, on which Christians depend, and 
from which t|^ derive life, and subsistence* 
Col. ii. 7. . , . ^ 

ROSH, OT the top, or tke he-i 

ginping ; fro^ TOsh, the head, [so the name 
CephSm, a^Mam the ancients; and the name 
Head, amonf^^xeeivet.] 


ROSH 
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ROSHy Rioi. seta of Bcmminiu, G«b. jdvi. 21. 
ROSH. 

liM a pe<^U called Ilo$hf wluch is not in the 
Vulgate. Jerom has taken h in an nppe||l|jfve 
sensei as head, or prince. [The Eng^lish vmron 
ukes it in the same sense.] Prinapem capitis 
Mosoch et ThvbaL Whereas the Hebrew readsi 
Vatm 7PO rmn nntn, prwdpem Bash. Mesech et 
ThubaL In Gen. x. 2. D^»ni •yoO) 73n, where 
mention is insde of Tubal and Meshech, we find 
also Tiras, which has some relation to Bash , — 
The LXX. have followed the Hebrew in Eze- 
kteli and the best interpreters make noquestioni 
but that Bash is the name of a people. But 
they are not a|;reed about the country they inha* 
bited| nor their present appellation. 

The Orientals hold, says D’Herbelot, Bibl. 

^ Orient* p. 7^2, that Japheth had a son called 
I Rous, not mentioned by Moses, who peopled 
I Russia, i. e. Muscovy, They add, that Rous 
I was of a very uneasy and turbulent disposition. 
He possessed the country beyond the Esel, or 
the Volga, and often made inroads into the ter- 
ritories of his brother Khozar, who, to live in 
peace with him, was forced to cede all the is- 
lands of this sreat river, which falls into the Cas- 
pian Sea. In all these islands Rous caused to 
be sown Turkey wheat, which the Turks to this 
day, in their own tongue, call toheat of Rous, or 
of Bulgaria, He enacted very unjust laws, to 
which he forced all his subjects to submit.—* 
Among others, one excluded male heirs from 
succeeding to their father’s estates, and made 
them devolve entirely to females. He likewise 
introduced the custom, of putting a sword into 
the hands of boys, as soon as they were able to 
manage it, with these words , ** This is your in- 
heritance.” 

The same authors relate, that Japheth had a 
son called Seclab, who chiefly turnedhis mind to 
building of houses and cities, because of the 
number of his children. When these had increas- 
ed to a great multitude, they desired lands for 
cultivation, of their brethren the children of 
Rous, but met with a positive refusal. They af- 
terwards solicited the descendants of Khozar 
and Gomari, their brethren also, but with no 
better success ; so that they thought force was 
their only means to acquire possession ; but then 
all their neighbours confederated against them, 
so that they were obliged to relinquish their en- 
terprizU, and to retire to a very cold country, 
beyond the seventh climate. Mirkond says, that 
tbeSeclabs tnbabit the country of the Hyp^o- 
reatiV to this day, where they are forced to live 
itnder ^round'daring the winter season. M. 
D^Heibelot thinks, that these are the Samoiedesp 
or the Laplanders, 
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The saihe Jdsrkond says, that Bedab liad a 
son, whose liether died at his birth ; so that 
they were t^j^ed le feed him with the milk of 
a hare w ferflp feaboa| %hml the child grew up, 
he could leap and run with incredible nimbl^ 
ness and swiftness, which ^alities continued he^ 
reditary in the family. The name of Seclab has 
so much relation to that of Sclaves, or Solano^ 
mans, and to what M. IVHerbeloC sa^ else- 
where of the Sclaves, that I am much mclined 
to think it is of these Mirkond speaks. See 
Bibl. Orient, p. 470. 

To return ; we question not but Rosh, or 
Ros, signifies Russia, or the people that dwell 
on the Araxes, called Rosch by the inhabitimts ; 
which is the ancient habitation of the Scythians. 

[It deserves notice, that the LXX. render the 
passage in Elzekiel — Fwy, ap\oVra Pe>c> Me* 
abK, Kot QoBtX, Gog, the chief of Ras, Mesoch, 
ana Thobel ; and Jerom, not absolutely to reject * 
this name, inserts both renderings : Gog, terram 
Magog, principem capitis (sive Ros j Mosoch, et j 
Thubalf Symmachus and Theodotion also per- 
ceived Ros to be in this place, the name of a' 
people : and this is now the prevailing judg- 
ment of interpreters. 

Bochart, about A. D* 1640, contended that 
Russia was the nation meant by the term Ros : 
and this opinion is supported by the testimony ^ 
of various Greek writers, who describe ** the 
Ros as a Scythian nation, bordering on the 
northern Taurus.” 


Mosok, or Mesech, appears to be the same as^^ 
the Moskwa or Moscow, of the modems; and 
we know, that not only is this the name of the v 
city, but also of the river on which it stands. ^ ^ 
Russia, as a political power, has within these / ^ 
few years come so very forward among the na- 
tions of Europe, that ue ought somewhat to ^ 
suspect our application to that empire of what- ^ 
ever has the appearance of novelty. We there- ^ t 
fore refer with the greater satisfaction to the sen- 
timents of writers who lived before the present 
system of European sovereignties could be ima- 
gined. The late invasion of Russia (1812) by 
the most astonishing military power, assembledti^ 
under Buonaparte, emperor of the French, (es- 
timated at not less than 600, OCX) men) with the ^ 
total destruction of that immense force, by the 
severity of the season, certainly marked an in- 
terposition of Providence, and became introdtac* 
tory to the emancipation of Europe from the 
tyranny of France : it issued also in the dethrone- 
ment of Napoleon. This has led some persons 
to conclude that these events were the primi^ 
objects of the prophecy of Ezekiel, xxxvih. 
jczxiz. That many of the features of the iiarra* 
fives, prophetical and historical, are remarkably 
J div. 2 similar, 
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•imilar^ it acknowledged ; but, in what sense 
the counUies of Russia and Moskwa, could be 
described as the mountains of IstcoL verse 8. or, 
how the Rttsstemt. should be *^myfk>ple Israel f 
verse 14. demands more determinate elucida* 
tion than it has as yet received. 

There are other particulars also, which seem 
to point at other instruments, for the fulfilment 
of this prophecy; and certain it is, that the 
countries which principally suppose themselves 
to be threatened by Gog and Magogs have abated 
nothing of their apprehensions in consequence 
of the events alluded to. We live in revolution- 
ary times; in times, perhaps pregnant with 
great events — which very consideration, had we 
no other, should make us cautious of applying 
to what interests us, incidents intended on a 
larger scale to interest all mankind.] 

RUE, Rutha; a well-known garden herb. 
Jesus Christ reproaches the Pharisees with their 
superstitious affectation of paying the tythe of 
rue, which was not in reality subject to the law 
of tythe. He did not blame, however, this scru- 
pulous exactness, but their neglect of the more 
essential parts of the law. Luke xi. 42. 

Josephus, de Bello, lib. vii. relates, there was 
in the castle of Macherus, beyond Jordan, a plant 
of rue of such extraordinary magnitude, that no 
fig-tree was equal to it, either in height or extent. 
It was said to have been in that place ever since 
the time of Herod the Great; i. e. at least seven- 
ty-three years before the end of the Jewish war, 
when it perished. 

RUFUS, son of Simon the Cyrenean, which 
Simon assisted our Saviour in carrying his cross, 
Mark XV. 21. Rif us probably was famous 
among the first Christians, since Mark names 
him with distinction. Is this the Rufus whom 
St. Paul salutes, with his mother? Rom. xvi. 13. 
Polycam in bis letter to the Philippians, writ- 
ten A. £>. 107, proposes Ignatius and Rufus, as 
models and patterns of patience. Usuard, Ado, 
and other ancient martyrologists, place Rufus 
the martyr, December 18, and insinuate, that he 
was son of Simon th^ Cyrenean ; since they say 
he was one of the ancient disciples, by whom 
the first churches were founded. The Chronic 
con of Lucius Dexter, a w ork of po credit, speaks 
of Rufus, bishop of Tortosa, in Catalonia, 
noured Noveml^r 1 1, and of Alexander, his 
brother, martyred at Carthagena, March 1 1 . 

41. Rufus, Rom. xvi. IS. is, perfa^, the 
Rsfus, son of Simon, the Cyrenean. The an- 
cient, martyrologies of Bede, Usuard, Ado, and 
the Roman, pkce his festival November 21. 
Tbe false Dorotheus makes blip bishop of 
Thebes. We have teen, in the foregoing article, 
what tbe Spaniards say of him. 


[There is more attached to the clieracter of 
tbit Rt^tcspUian appears at first sight; inas- 
much as St Paul calls tbe mother o? Ra/bs— 

Hi mother.*’ Now, she could not be the n»- 
tunn mother of St. Paul, unless Paul and Rtf us 
were brothers ; nor could she be the uiotber-in- 
law of Paul by natural relation to his wife, un- 
less Rufus were brother-in-law to Paul : but, of 
such ^ connexion we have no account, nor even 
surmise. It should seem to follow, that the term 
mother, in this place, imports that a great de- 
gree of intimacy had existed between Paul and 
the mother of Rufus-, and that she bad favoured 
him with those attentions and services, truly ma- 
ternal, w'hich a mother might have done ; and 
therefore the Apostle salutes her son Rtf us : 
and herself under this affectionate recollection. 

This leads again to an enquiry where this in- 
timacy could have taken place ? To answer 
which, we must recollect, that, if Rufus were 
son of Simon the Cyrenean, and if Simeon the 
teacher at Antioch were that Simon, then, as we 
know that Paul was long at Antioch, where tbe 
wife of Simeon was, with her husband, we see 
time, place, and occasion, of the services ren- 
dered by the mother of Rufus to Paul ; and of 
the mutual kindness and intimacy between them. 
We know that Simon must have been at Anti- 
och, an old man ; the oldest of all the teachera 
settled there ; for which reason he is placed first 
on the list : doubtless, bis wife also was well 
stricken in }ears ; and, very probably, her sou 
Rtf us and Paul were about the same age ; so 
that, relatively, they might both by familiarity be 
called by her, her sons ; and both might pay her 
that respect which in one was duty, aud in the 
other was deference and regard. 

As to the residence of this pious woman at 
Rome, with her son Rufus, we may well sup- 
pose that her husband Simon was dead, at An- 
tioch ; and that she accompanied her son to the 
capital of the empire, where many Jews had 
settled. In what capacity Rtf us was, at Rome, 
we have no means of determining. If he were 
a Christian teacher, as his father was, it should 
appear that he visited Philippi in his joumey- 
ings, where he suffered many adversities ; for 
Polycarp speaks of— Patience, which ye have 
seen set forth before t/our eyesp in tbe blessed Ig- 
natius, and Zozinius and Rufus,, and in Paul 
himself.*' — This association of persons contri- 
butes m confirm to Rufus the eharacter of 
teacher I and to mark him as the same Rtfus, 
elect imihe Lord,'mi\k whom Paul was familiar ; 
—his brother, not only by profession and graoe, 
but also by intimacy, and perhaps, by constant 
residence in the^pame family. See Moth an, 
Soji,&c.] " 

i!W III. 
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III. RtTFVS (Anmus) governor of Judee, 
mboat A. D. IS, lucceeded Ambivius, and was 
succeeded by Valerius Gratus, A. D. 15 or 
16. 

IV. Rufus (Terentius) or, as the Jews call 
him, Tumus Rvjus; was left by Titus at Jeru- 
salem with the tenth legion, after the destruction 
of that city. Joseph, de BtUo, lib, vii. cap, 17. 
A. D. 70. The Jews assure us, that liufus 
caused the plough to go over it. He sent pri- 
soner to Titus a chief Jew called Simon Gioras, 
who had hid himself in one of the common 
sewers of the temple. [N. B. It is thought 
Rufus passed the plough-share rather over the 
area of the temple, than over the city, at least, 
generally speaking. Comp. Plates, Medals 
of Jerusalem, No. 1. also Fragments, 
No. DLXXIII.&c.] 

[RULE, and Rulers. These words are 
applied to different stations of authority. God 
ruUth over all, and the proud Nebuchadnezzar 
is degraded from his throne till he acknowledges 
this truth, Dan. iv. 26. The Messiah rules 
among the sons of men, and even rules, in 
power, over his enemies, Psalm cx. 2. but in 
goodness over his people. Adam ruled over 
the creatures, in paradise, as their superior : over 
his wife, after the faH, as the guardian sex, and 
the regulator of propriety, and restraint. He 
reigned also over his posterity, as their king and 
judge, govemmg their social conduct as their 
common father* 

Husbands rule their wives ; and their own fa- 
milies* Pastors rule the churches, which they 
teach. Princes and nobles rule to wherever 
their power extends ; and sovereign rule is over 
all for the benefit and advantage of its subjects. 
In proportion as the sphere of regulating autho- 
rity is enlarged, it requires greater energy of 
mind, ^eater capability of apprehension, great- 
er fortitude, and greater rectitude, to discharge 
the duties attached to its importance, its dignity, 
and its influence. 

Nothing can be greater unhappiness than to 
be subject to the rule and caprice of babes, 
Isaiah lii. 4. of servants, Lam. v. 8 of women, 
Isaiah iii. 12. of the wicked, Prov. xxviii. 15. 
xxix. 2. 

The ruler of Joseph’s house, Gen. xliii. 16. 
it koM house-steward : his domestic inspector 
and regulator : the ruler of the people it the 
civil, the judiciary magistrate, Exod. xxii. 28. 
thou shah not revile the ruler of thy people ; 
especially in the discharge of his oflice. For 
ruler of the synagogue, vide Arcuisynago- 

GUS.] 

RUM A, non, exalted, sublime, or rejected : 
fiw can rum, elevated, fiur. and non ramah, 
r^ectadr, A city, Judg. iz. 41. The Heb. has 


nm JDiimuA, Jo^. zv. 52. [Jrumak. Ebg. 
Trans.1 

RUMA. Josephus speaks of Ruma, a vil- 
lage of <^lilee. ^ Bello, lib, iii. cap, 9* In 
2 Kings zxiii. S6. there is mention of Ruma ; 
but Josephus there reads Abuma, 

RUMP of the sacrifices, Moses ordained, 
that the rump and fat of the sheep, offered for 
peace-offerings, should be given to the Are of 
the altar. Exod. xxix. 22. Levit. iii. 9* vii. 5. 
viii. 25. ix. 19. The rump w'as esteemed the 
most delicate part of the animal, being the fat- 
test. Travellers, ancient and modem, speak of 
the rumps of certain breeds of sheep m Syria 
and Arabia, as weighing some twenty or thirty 
pounds. Herodotus, /. 111. c, 113. says that some 
may be seen three cubits long, or four foot and 
a half: they drag upon the ground ; and for fear 
they should be hurt, or the skin torn, the shep- 
herds put under the tails of these sheep little 
carriages, which these animals draw after them. 
The Pagans had also this regard for the rumps 
or tdils, that they always made them a part of 
their sacrifices. Aristophan. in Face, et Ackar^ 
nes, act, 3. seen, 3. Vide Fragments, No. 
CXLVIll. and Plate of Syrian Animals. 

[In the Description de VEgypte, large folio, 
Paris, 1820, is inserted a Plate of an Egyptian 
Ham, remarkable for the enormous size of the 
tail; the weight of which exceeds forty four 
pounds, Fr.] 

[To Run is to pass very swiftly, to make ra- 
pid progress. It is used metaphorically not only 
for rapidity, but for perseverance ; So run that 
ye may obtain** tlie crown, the reward. “ F 
therefore so run, as not incorrectly** — not pas- 
sing over the boundaries, the limits of the course. 
Heb. xii. 1 . ‘‘ Let us run with patience** — perse- 
veringly — steadily — the race set before us.** To 
run to excess of riot, 1 Pet. iv. 4. is to pursue 
W'itb avidity, to follow with prolonged attention, 
sensual gratifications, indulgences, &c. 

As men when running, especially wlmn rim- 
ning for a prize, labour with great diligence, 
earnestness, and intensity, the apostle uses this 
word to run, to express the course of bis con- 
duct among his Christian converts ; his conti- 
nued behaviour towards them, Gal* ii. ** lest 
by any means I had run, or should hereafter run 
in vain** — lest my ministerial labours sbonU suf- 
fer under the imputation of improper motives, 
conduct, or management. The same apostle 
also tells Ins Galatianconverts,Ghap. v. 7* ** Ye 
did run well ; who did hinder you ?'* Ye did 
run with speed and vigour, who came across 
your course, and so drove you back iu your 
Christian race, your profession of Godliness ^ 
See Race.] 

RUTH, nn, drunk, satisfied, [Rather, con- 
1 2 tricted 
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traded Iron rmni iten with dtUgkt ; the sight 
of whom ffives pteasure : q, charmer,] 

RUTH, m MoabiteMi who havio|f married 
Chilian m of EUmelech and Naomi, who had 
settled intMoah, was left a widow, without chil- 
dren. Naomi having lost her husband and two 
sons, was desirous to return to Bethlehem, her 
own country. Her two daughters-in4aw offered 
lo attend her. However, Orpah was persuaded 
to continue in Moab, hut Jiuth would accom- 
pany Naomi to Bethlehem. This happened 
at the close of the time of the Judges, and under 
the government of Eli, if we may bdieve Jose- 
phus, Af$iiq, Hb, v. cap. 11. The rabbins pre- 
tend that Boas, who married Ruth, is Ibzan 
judge of Israel, who governed seven years, be- 
tween Jepbdmh and Elon, about A. M. 2823. 
The greater Chronology of the Hebrews places 
this history in the time of Ehud, and of the ser- 
vitude of the Israelites under Eglon, king of 
Moab. Others place it under Barak and De- 
borah ; others, under Gideon ; others under 
Abim^ech. Usher, whom we follow, places 
it under Shamgar, about one hundred and twen- 
ty years after Joshua. 

At Bethlehem, Ruth went to gleaning for their 
support. By chance [t. e. providentially] she en- 
tered the field of a rich citizen of Bethlehem, 
named Boaz, related to Elimelech her father-in- 
law. When Boaz came to see his harvesters, he 
found Ruth, and favoured her. In the evening 
she told Naomi of his civilities. Naomi blessed 
God, who had put such sentiments in Boaz*B 
heart, and acquainted Ruth that this was tbeir 
kinsman. 

At the end of harvest Naomi said to Ruth, go 
to night, and lie at the feet of Boaz, who win- 
nows his com ; and do what he advises. She 
went accordingly. Boaz awaking, in the night, 
was alarmed. But she said, 1 am Ruth, thine 
handmaid ; spread therefore thy skirt over thine 
handmaid, for thou art a near lunsman.” Boaz 
acknowledged that he was a near kinsman, yet 
there was m nearer than himself; and if he 
shoidd refuse to number, he bims^lf^ would 
take her to wife. Rising very early, before day- 
light, he filled Ruth*s kerchief with com, as a 
present to Naomi. 

Boaz went to the gate of Bethlehem, and mted 
before ifae elders of me city, the nearest ktnpman 
to EJimelech ; on whom the duty devolved 
marrying Ruth, the widow of Chitton* This 


persoa declining it, Boaz insisted, that he should 
renounce bis right : this be willii^ly did ^ 
and tl^n BfMz declared his resolution to many 
her himself. Thus Ruth became the wife of 
Boaz, bv whom she had a sou called Obed, who 
was father to Jesse, and grandfather to king 
David. 

The Book op Ruth, which contains this his- 
tory, is placed in our Bibles, between the book 
of Judges and the books of Samuel, as being 
the sequel of the former, and an introduction tO' 
the latter. Jerom informs us, Prolog, (j^lat, 
that the Jews added it to the book of Judges^ 
because the transactions it relates, happened in 
the time of the judges of Israel: Judg.i. 1. — 
And several of the ancient fathers moke but one 
book of the J udges and Ruth. But the modem 
Jews commonly place in their Bibles, after the 
Pentateuch, the five Megilloth; 1. The Song 
of Solomon ; 2. Ruth ; S. ^The Lamentatione of 
Jeremiah ; 4. Ecclesiastes ; 5. Esther. Some- 
times Ruth is placed the first of the five, some- 
times the second, and sometimes the fifth. 

The scope of the author of this book, is to 
trace the genealogy of David ; and in all pro- 
bability, he was the same author as composed 
the first book of Samuel ; in which, because he 
could not conveniently place this genealogy of 
David, he chose rather to give it by itself. The 
writer observes, at the beginning of his work, 
that the history he was about to relate, happen- 
ed when the judges governed Israel; therefore, 
they ceased to govern it when be wrote. Also, 
he speaks of David at the end of his book ; 
which shews, that, at soonest, it must have been 
written in the time of David. Besides, I have 
observed two ways of speaking in it, or particu- 
lar phrases, which are only found in the l^ks of 
Samuel and of the Kings : the first is, The 
Lord do so to me, and more also:” Ruth i. 17* 
Compare 1 Sam. iii. 17* xiv. 44. xx, 23. 2 Sam# 
iii. 9^56, xix* 13. 1 Kings ii. 23. xix. 2. xx. 10. 
2 Kings vi. 3 1 . the second, 1 have discover- 
ed to your ear;” for, 1 have told you ; Ruth iv. 
4, Compare I Sam. xx. 2. 2 Sam. vii. 27* 

The canonicalness of this book was never 
disputed. Ruth the Moabitess is in the genea- 
logy of our Saviour, Matt. i. 5. 

KYDDA, a city which the Jews conquered 
from the Arabians, under Alexancler Janaieiis. 
Joseph# Antig. Ub. xiv. cup. 2. 

SABACON, 
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SABACON, king of Egypt. Herodotus re- 
latesy lib, ii. that Sabacus, or Sahacon, king of 
Ethiopia, having made an incursion into Egypt, 
Anysis, who then reigned, being blind, escaped 
into the marshes, and abandoned his kingdom to 
Sabacan, vdio reigned there fifty years. [Fic2e 
Frags. No. CCCXXIL] His maxim was, 
never to put any person, to death, but to con- 
demn all offenders to work upon the banks of 
the Nile. He withdrew into his kingdom of 
Ethiopia, having had a dream, which command- 
ed him to cut asunder in the middle all the 
priests of Egypt. He chose rather to quit the 
country ; and thb the readier, because the num- 
ber of years was completed, which the oracle 
had told him he should reign in Egypt. After 
he was withdrawn, Anysis came out of his re- 
treat, and resumed the government. He had 
Sethon for his successor, who lived under Sen- 
nacherib. 

It is probable, that Sabacon, is called in Scrip- 
ture, So. 2 Kings zvii. 4. After this usurper 
had, in a abort time, rendered himself very power- 
ful, Hoshea, king of Israel, made an alliance 
with him ; thinking, by his assistance, to shake 
off the yoke of the Assyrians ; and he refused to 
pay the Assyrians their tribute. 2 Kings xviii. 

To revenge this, Shalmanesar marched against 
him, and besieged Hoshea in Samaria. He was 
forced to surrender, after a siege of three years, 
A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 721. 

SABACHTHANI, >3npW, thou hast for- 
saken me; from shabac. The Hebrew, 
Psalm xxii. 1. reads aeabtani^ thou hast 

forsaken me ; but it might be read onrOT, Za- 
bachthani, thou hast sacrificed me. [It appears 
to be a Sjfriac, or Chald€e-ism*“] 

We in the gosj^ls, that Christ on the 
cros^ cried out, Eli, EH, lama sabacktham 1 
My GoJ, ffi^ God, why hast thou forsaken me f 
Matt, xxyii. 46. Mark xv. 34. Inis is a cor- 
rupt readhig ^he word Azabthani, or Gnazab- 
tAam; ^sium xxii. 1. 

SAbAOTH, ntlfOMf armies, flocks, fights ; 
from lOV tsaba. Jer. xi. 20. 

SABaOTHi or rather Zab aotb, a Htbrew 


SAB 

word, signifying hosts or armies, miQlt nvt*, Je- 
hovah Sabaoth, The Lord of Hosts: Whether we 
understand the host of heaven, or the angels and 
ministers of the Lord ; or the stars and planets, 
which as an army ranged in battle array, per- 
form the will of God ; or, lastly, the people of 
the Lord, both of the old and new covenant, 
which is truly a great army, of which Grod is the 
general and commander. • 

The Hebysw Zaha is often used also, to sig- 
nify the service his ministers perform to God in 
the temple ; because they are there, as it were, 
soldiers, or guards, attending the court of their 
prince. Numb. iv. 3, 23, 30, &c. This word is 
also used, to express the duty of the women 
who watched at the door of the tabernacle, and 
kept guard there during the night-time. Exodus 
xxxviii. 8. ruiaxn nwioa. 

SABBATH, SXW, Xa^^arov, Vulg. sabba- 
turn, or sabbathum, cessation from labour, rest. 

SABBATH. God having created the world 
in six days, rested on the seventh ; Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
i, e. he ceased from producing new beings, in 
this creation ; and because be had rested on it, 
he blessed this day, i. e. sanctified it, and ap- 
pointed it in a peculiar manner for his worship, 
^e Hebrews, afterwards, in consequence of 
this designation, and to preserve the memoir of 
the creation, sanctified, by his order, the Sab- 
bathrday, or the seventh day of the week, ab- 
staining from all work, labour, and servile em- 
ployment, and applying themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Lord, to the study of his law, and to 
prayer. 

Sabbath (or sabathum) b sometimes taken 
merely for rest : sometimes, for eternal rest and 
felicity In heaven. See Hebrews iv. 4, &c. 

The days of Sabbath (^batha) are taken 
sometimes, for all the Jewbh fe^ab. ** Keep 
my sabbaths/* Levit. xix. 3, 30. t. e« my feaets ; 
as, the Passover, Pentecost^ Feast of Taberna- 
cles, &c. 

Sabbathum is also taken for tlm whole week. 
J^no bis in sabbatho, Luke xvin. 12« Vulgate. 
I fast twice a week. Una sabbathi fiie first day 

of 
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of the week, John xi. 1, IQ. Luke xxiv. 1. Acta 
XX. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

On occasion of the sabbath, it is disputed, 
whether God created the whole world by one 
single fiat, all at once, by a simultaneous action, 
and by a simple act ; or at six different operas* 
tions, and in six days successively, so that the 
seventh day was really and truly a da;^ of rest 
to the Lord, at the end of his successive crea- 
tion. Philo, Allog, lib, i. tt df Mundi Opficia, 
Origen, lib, vi. cant, VeU, St. Austin, lib, iv, de 
Genes, ad Litter, cap^ 18. lH, xi. deCvoit. lib, 
\ii. xii. Cons, cap, 29 . Procopius, Cmet. Ca- 
nus, and some moderns, maintain, that God, not 
only created all matter in the same instant, but, 
that at the same time he disposed it in order, 
and gave every thing its proper form, without 
u ailing for a course of six days. That the ac- 
count Moses gives, and the distribution of the 
uorks of the Creator into six days, is not a suc- 
cession of time, but only a succession of order 
and reason, proposed by way of accommodation 
to the comprehension of the people, and to im- 
part a distinct notion of the material creation, by 
distributing it into parts, and into a certain dis- 
position or arrangement. 

But the greater part of tbe fathers and com- 
mentators maintain a successive creation, agree- 
ably to the account of Muses. And indeed, there 
is no necessity for departing from the literal 
sense of Scripture in this place. The reiterated 
acts, and the different operations mentioned by 
Moses, ought indeed to be explained consistent- 
ly with the infinite power, and perfect simplicity 
of the acts of the Creator, and so as to exclude 
the notion of any weakness, weariness, or im- 
perfection in them. But all this may be done, 
without denying a successive creation. God, by 
his infinite power, drew forth out of nothing, afl 
the matter of the universe^ by his wisdom, be 
gave every part all the motions necessary to ar- 
range the Chaos, whose parts being disentangled 
from one another, and combined with others 
more appropriate, might compose what we call 
the world, in hs present condition. This mo- 
tion, conducted by the Spirit and wisdom of 
God, might continue six days; after which, God 
rested; t. e. he ceased from producing any new 
being ; but be continued stidi 4o act by his Pro- 
vidence, and his concurrence, and to preserve 
bis work, in the state of beauty and perfection 
to which be bad brought it. 

As to those particular beings, that could not 
be produced by a continuation of the general 
law's of motion communicated by Grid CO Matter, 
as men, plants, and animals, It nmst necessarily 
be acknowledged, that God formed tbeOi succes- 
jively, ds Moses acquaints ns, by applying. 


forming, animating matter, agreeably to the da* 
signs of his wisdom; by inspiring into man a 
reasonable soul ; by |;iving to animals their se« 
▼era! instincts, for their preservation and re.«ro* 
-diiction; by communicating to plants those 
qualities that distinguish them from each other, 
with their seeds and grains proper for their reno- 
'vation. 

Another great question, about the sabbath, is, 
Whether, from the beginning of the world, God 
gave the law of the Sabbath f and, whether this 
day was also observed, at least among the more 
pious of the first meu, as the patriarchs, before 
the promulgation of the law ? Whether this be 
the sense of those words, Gen. ii. 2. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.*’ — 
Some fathers, Clem. Alex. Strom, lib.v, Euseb. 
Preepar, lib. xiii. cap. 12 . and some Jewish doc- 
tors, de Creat, Proo, 8. have asserted the affir- 
mative ; and Mcna'^seh Ben-lsrael, apud Selden 
deJure Nat* et Gent. lib. iii. cap. 13., &c. as- 
sures us, that, according to the tradition of the 
ancients, Abraham and his posterity having pre- 
served the memory of the creation, observed the 
Sabbath also, in consequence of the natural law 
to that purpose. Some also believe, that the 
reli^on of the seventh day is preserved among 
the Pagans, and that the observation of this day 
is as old as the world itself. Vide Fragments, 
No. XX. 

Philo says, de Mundi Opificio, that the Sab- 
bath is not a festival peculiar to any one people 
or country, but is common to the whole world ; 
and that it may be named the general and pub- 
lic festival, and that of the nativity of the world. 
Josephus, contr, Appion, lib, ii. advances, that 
there is no city, Greek or Barbarian, nor any na- 
tion, where the religion of the Sabbath was not 
known. 

Aristobulus, in Eusebius, Prep* lib* xiii. 
can, 12. quotes Homer and Hesiod, who speak 
of the seventh day as sacred and venerable. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Strom, lib, v, speaks of the 
Sabbath in the same terms as Aristobulus, and 
he adds some passages from the ancient9, which 
celebrate the seventh day. [Comp. W bek.] 

Some believe, that Job observed the ttibbath^ 
da ^ ; because at the end of seven days he offer- 
ed a sacrifice to the Lord on account of his 
children, Abenezra, apud Boulduc, Job. i. 2, a. 
Some Rabbins inform U 9 , that Jo^pb also ob- 
•erveld the sabbath in Egypt* / 

But the contrary opinion is not 
proofs. The greater part of (he fatl^rs 
commentators hold, tfai^t.the bei^iption and 
Sanctificatiott of the sabbath, Mo- 
tes in the banning of Genesis, wly 

(hat appointment then made of the seventh day., 

to 
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to bo afterwards aoleinmfed and sanctified by 
the Jews. It does not appccr fipom any passa* 
ges of Scripture, that the ancient patriarclu ob- 
served the nabbath ; or that God designed to 
oblige them thereto, before the law. Philo says*, 
VU.Mos* lib. i. that the Hebrews having forgot* 
ten the day of the creation of the woiTd, were 
again reminded of it, when God having caused 
it to rain manna all the other days of the week, 
vrithbeld it on the %ahbaik~day. The seventh 
day which was honoured by some Pagans, and 
of which they have spoken, as of a holy day, 
was either dedicated to Apollo ; or, it was an 
imitation of the Jewish Sabbat which some 
Pagans held in honour, heretofore, either out of 
superstition or devotion. 

Gaekiel, XX. 13, 30. says expressly, that the 
Sabbathf and the other feasts of the Jews, are 
signs given by God to his people, to distinguish 
them from other nations. 1 gave them my 
SahbathSf to be a sign between me and them, 
that they might know that I am the Lord that 
sanctify them.*' And again, Hallow my Sab- 
baths, and they shall be a sign between me and 
you, that ye may know that I am the Lord your 
God." And Moses, Deut. v. 15. “ The Lord 
hath brought tliee out of Egypt, therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath^y:^ Vide Frags. No. CXXIX. 
Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryph. Tertuliiau, 
cont. Jud. hb. iv. cap. 4. Eusebius, Hist. DccL 
lib. i. cap. 4. Prep. lib. vii. cap. 3. Dem. lib. i. 
cap. 6. in Psalm xci. 1. St. Bernard, iVi Cant. 
Serm. 50. advance, as a matter not to be doubt- 
ed, that neither the patriarchs before the deluge, 
nor those after, observed the Sabbath. Ire- 
nseus, adv. Her. lib. iv. cap. 30. says ex- 
pressly, that Abraham had faith, and was 
called the friend of God ; yet neither was 
circumcised, nor observed the Sabbath. Abra- 
ham ipse sine circumcisione, et sine observalione 
Sabbat horum, Deo credidit, et amicus Dei ap- 
pellatus est. On this subject, see Selden, de 
Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iii. cap. 13, 14, 15. — 
Spencer, de Legibus Heb. lib. i. cap. 4. sect. 7. 

God gave the precept of the Sabbath to the 
Hebrews, at Marah, one month after their 
coming out of Egypt, Abib 15, (March) A* M. 
3513, ante A. D. 1491. Manna began to fall, 
according to several of the fathers, on the Sun^ 
day, six days before the Sabbath. Ormen, 
HomiL 7, in Exod. Synod. Caesar, apud Bed. 
Ambroaiaster, in I Cor. x. 5. Athanas. Serm, 
35. de temp, apud Aug. According to others, it 
fell on the very eve of tbe Sabbath, However 
this be, it was probably on occasion of the man- 
na, that God commanded the Hebrews to ob- 
serve ibe seventh day j and net to go out to gi^ 


ther any on that diw, for none would fall. The 
same command or celebrating the Sabbath oc- 
curs several times in tbe law. £xod. xx. 8, 9, 10, 
11. LevrXxtii. 3* Deut. v. 13. 

In £xod. xxtr 13. xxxv. 3. it is said, that 
God established bis Sabbath among the chil- 
dren of Israel, as atiga to make them remember, 
that be is the Lord who sanctifies them. Add- 
ing, that whosoever shall profane the Sabbath 
shall be punished with death ; and we see the 
execution of this law on the man, who having 
gathered wood on the Sabbath^Aay, was stoned. 
Numb. XV. 33, 35. On other holy days it was 
allowed to light a fire, and to dress victuals ; but 
this was expressly forbid on the Sabbaih-^ay. 
Exod. xxxv. 3, 3. The rabbins coufiue this 
prohibition to servile works only ; as to bake 
bread, to dress meat, to forge metals, 8cc. They 
suppose that for such sort of works it is forbid 
to light a fire, but not for one to warm himself. 
On the Sabbath~day the ministers of the tem- 
ple entered on their week ; and those who had 
attended the^ foregoing week went out. They 
placed on the golden table new loaves of shew- 
bread, and took away the old ones. Levit. xxiv.. 
8. Also, on this day were offered paiticular 
sacrifices, of two lambs ior a burnt-offering, 
with the wine and tbe meal. The Sabbath was 
celebrated, as the other festivals, from evening 
to evening. 

Let us inquire what has been the practice of 
the Jews, in consequence of this institution. 

The first obligation of tbe Sabbath expressed 
in the law, is to sanctify it. Numb, xxviii. 0 , 10. 
Exod. XX. 8. ‘‘ Remember to sanctify the Sab- 
bath-day** It is sanctified by doing good 
works in it ; by prayers, by praises and thanks- 
givings, by public and private w'orship of God, 
by the study of his law, by justice and inno- 
cence, and tranquillity of mind. 

The second obligation is that of rest.' ** Thou 
shalt do no work on the Sabbath.** Meaning 
any servile or laborious work, that might fix the 
mind, and interrupt that attention which is 
due to Gh>d, and which is necessary when we 
pay acceptable worship to him. The Jews have 
varied about tbe manner, in which they ought 
to observe the rest of the Sabbath. In the time 
of the Maccabees, they durst not so much as de- 
fend, themselves from an enemy on this day, even 
in tbe most pressing necessity. 1 Macc. ii. 33, 
33, &c. Since that time they have not scrupled 
to take arms, and stand on their necessary de- 
fence. But it may be seen by Josephus, that 
they would not attack their enemies, nor hinder 
them from advancing their worits ; nor would 
ih^ march with their armies, even in time of 
war, or in the enemies country, on the Sahbathr 
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diBty. AhHo* Ub* xiL 3. ziiL (ug9, 16« 

— In the tmie of our Sevkuir, they wottki water 
their cattle, or take out of a dit^ a beaet that 
had happened to fall io, on the Sabbath^y : 
but bj a false delicacy the^ could not bear with 
our Saviour's healing the sick on that day. Matt, 
xii. 11, 12. Since that time diey have deter- 
mined, that a man mi^t give food to a . beast, 
that had fallen into a pit, but must not take him 
out on that da^. The Jews complained of our 
Saviour's disciples, who passing through the 
corn-fields on the Sabbath-day^ gathered some 
ears of corn, and rubbed th^ between their 
hands, in order to eat the grain. This action of 
his apostles, our Saviour eicuSed, fiorn the ne- 
cessity of the thing, and because they had need 
of nourishment ; adding, that the priests them- 
selves in the temple do work, which every where 
else, and in every one else, would be esteemed 
violation of the Sabbath ; that the son of man 
was Lord of the Sabbath: and that the Sab^ 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sab~ 
bath. 

The rabbins reckon thirty-nine primary pro- 
hibitions, which ought to be observed on the 
Sabbath f and several other secondary ones de- 
pendant on them. Their number is so great, 
that it is almost impossible to keep them all ; and 
the rabbins afiirro, that if the people of Israel 
could keep but two Sabbaths as they ought to 
be kept, they should soon see themselves deli- 
vered from the evils under which they groan. — 
Vide Buxtorf. Syn. Jud. cap. 11. Their scru- 
pulosity even forbids to peel, or to roast, an ap- 
ple, to kill a ilea, a fiy, or other insect, if it 
IS so big, that the sex may be distinguished ; to 
sing, or to play on an instrument, so loud as to 
awaken a child. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the Samaritans pretend, that the Jews are not 
religious enough in their observation of the Sab- 
bath. As for them, they will not light a fire on 
this day, they abstain from the use of marriage, 
they do not stir from their places, save only to go 
to the house of the Lord. They employ them- 
selves wholly on that day in reading the law, in 
prayers and thanksgivings. (Letter of the Sa- 
maritans to Mr. Huntington.) 

Of all the festivals God has enjoined, there 
are none of which the Jews are sd lealous, or of 
which they speak so magnificently, as of the 
Sabbath. They call it their Spouse, because 
God has given it to them, specially, delusive of 
all other nations. Leo of Modena, who alone is 
equivalent to all the modem Jdws, says, the 
rabbins have reduced all that is forbid on the 
Sabbath^y, to these thirty-nine beads, each of 
which have their circumstances, and dependen- 
* ces : — to dll the ground $ to sow ; to reap ; to 


aaakebnyi to bind sbeaspea of «oni f to tbassb $ 
to winnow; to grind; tojsifti&edl; to baead 
doi^ ; to bake ; to sheari to whiten^ obialii or 
card wool; to spin; to twiii^ or twist; to 
warp; to dye; to tie; to unde; to sew; to 
tear^ or pull in pieces ; to bidld ; to puU down ; 
to Impck with a hammer; to bunt, or fish ; to 
kill a beast ; to flay it ; to dreat it ; tot scrape 
the skin ; to tan it ; to cut leather ; to wiite ; 
to scratch out; to rule paper for wridtig; to 
light a fire ; to extmguiidi a fire ; to carry any 
thing from place to place ; to expose any thing 
to sale. 

Other things are forbidden, as consequeiioes 
from these. E. gr. to file, is compr^ended 
under grinding ; to curdle milk, under boiling: 
and so of others. They must neither light, nor 
ut out, a fire or a lamp ; and, commonly they 
eep Christian servants in their houses, to do 
such offices for them on the Sabbath-day. They 
not only forbear from carrying burdens, but on 
this day they will no^ dress themselves ; and 
carry their exactness so far, as to inspect the or- 
naments and clothes of their women, children, 
and servants. They speak of no business, or 
secular affairs ; they neither give nor receive ; 
neither sell, nor buy, or make any bargain. — 
They handle no tool, nor any thing heavy ; they 
touch no money, neither go on horse-back, nor 
in a boat. They neither bathe, nor use any 
chirurgical operations, but in cases of great ne- 
cessity. They may walk as much as they please 
within the city, or suburbs, where they inhabit ; 
but they roust not go out of the city or suburbs, 
above the distance of two thousand cubits. 

They undertake no work on the Friday, but 
such as may be easily finished before the evening. 
About an hour before sun-set, they put into a 
warm place what they have prepared to eat the 
day following ; and about half an hour before 
sun-set all work is quitted, and the Sabbath is 
supposed to be beaun. Then the women light 
a lamp in their chambers ; which lamp com- 
monly has six wicks, or, at least, four, and it 
bums during great part of the night, lliey al- 
so set out a table covered with a fair table cloth, 
whereon Uiey put bread, which they cover wifii 
another long, narrow cloth. Some, to begin 
the Sabbath well, put on clean lineo, and wash 
their hands and face. They all go to the 
gogue, where they rehearse certain, prayers, mm 
th^r books ; after which they return to their 
houlfes, and 'salute one inbtber by wiebing a 
good Sabbath. 

Being come home, the fathers biese fileir 
ehildren, and the masters their disciples ; then 
sitting dow4|» to table, the master of the frunily 
pronotnpfa certain bksiings on the bread and 

' wine. 
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wu» 9 . Md maktn mention of ibe iastkotion of 
tbo SuHatk, He dnnks e little of the wine be 
bts bletaedf end gives it round to all at table. 
He does tbe aame by the bread ; and then they 
entertain themselves. On the Sabhath^^y 
morning they rise later than on other days. At 
the synagogue^ they rehearse several psalms and 
prayersi in commendation of the Sabbath, in- 
termin^ed with singing, and the ordinary prayers. 
Then ttiey read out of the prophets a section, 
which has some relation to what was read out of 
the law. Lastly, he who holds the book in bis 
bauds, lifts it up on high ; and gives his blessing 
to all present. They pray afterwards for those 
princes under whose jurisdiction and protec- 
tion they live ; and the^* make a sermon, or ex- 
hortation, in the morning or afternoon, accord- 
ing to the custom of the place. 

When night comes, and they can discern in 
the heaven three stars of moderate magnitude, 
then the Sabbath is ended, and they may return 
to their ordinary employments. Those who go 
to the synagogue, add to the common evening 
prayers, certain lessons and benedictions, in re- 
lation to the Sabbath ; and as they think, that 
the punishment of souls in purgatory is sus- 
pended on this day, they prolong its continuance 
as much as they can. Wiicn each is returned 
home, they light a taper or a lamp, which has, 
at least, two wicks, the master of the house takes 
a cup of wine and sweet-scented spices, and af- 
ter pronouncing some benedictions, he blesses 
the wine and the spices ; then he flavours the 
spices, and throws the wine upon the ground, 
in token of cheerfulness, and pronounces some 
blessings. Thus the ceremony of the Sabbath 
k ended. Those w'ho meet compliment one 
another, by wishing each other a happy w'eek. 

Some ancient fathers auote the law which en- 
joins the rest of the Saobath, with this excep- 
tion ; you shall' do nothing on this day, except 
what is for tbe health of the soul, or the sup- 
port of lift ; or except in such things w herein 
life is in danger. Omne opus servile non facietis 
in eo, praterquam quod ad animam pertinet, as 
Tertuiiian reads it: adv* Judao, cap- 4. or, 

as' cont. Marcion, lib* iv. cap- 12, nisi quod 

fiat omnis anima. Or, lastly, as Jerom reads it, 
on Isaiah xxviii. Lege pmceptum est, ne in Sab- 
batho opus servile fiaciamas — ut ilia tantumfa- 
ciamus, qua ad amma salutem pertinent- A very 
ancient gloss this, and authorised by the prac- 
tice of the primitive Jews, who used to allow 
tbe taking a beast out of a ditch, that should 
happen to, fall in on the Sabbath, and was in 
danger of losing its life. 

Such profane authors as have* ventured to 
apeak of the dHgiu pf tbe Sabbath, have oety 
VoL. 11. Pakt XXV. Edit. ir. 


shewn their ignorance of Jewish affairs. Taci- 
tus, Hist. Ub. V. tho^ht they observed the Sab- 
bath in honour of ^tum, to whom Saturday 
was consecrated the pagans. But Plutarch 
asserts, Sym, lib. iv. it was kept hi honour of 
Bacchus, who is called Sabhos ; and because in 
the festivals of this false deity they used to cry 
Saboi. Appion the arammarian maintained, 
that the Jews celebrated the Sabbath in memory 
of their being cured of a shameful disease, which 
in the Egyptian language was called Sabbosis. 
Pagan authors speak pretty frequently of the 
fast of the Sabbath ; as if the Jews had ordina- 
rily fasted on this day. Recutitaque Sabbatha 
palles, says Persiiis, Sat. 5. And Petronius, 
Et non jejuna Sabbatha lege premet. They 
were not aware, that fasting was utterly forbid 
the Jews on the Sabbath; but they either very 
grossly mistook the Sabbath for the whole week, 
in wbich some of the Jews fasted two days ; or 
they took it in too general a sense, for all sorts 
of feasts ; gnd because they used to fast on the 
day of solemn expiation, they very impropeHy 
concluded that they fasted on all Sabbath-days. 

A Sabbath Day^s Journey. We have explain- 
ed from Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. l6. that 
John Hircanus, in an expedition he made be- 
yond Euphrates, w'ilh the king of Syria, was the 
occasion that the whole army halted on a Sab- 
bath-day ; which proves that long journeys 
w»ere forbidden tbe Jews on that day* We see 
the same thing, 2 Macc. viii. 25, 27* where Ju- 
das could not pursue his victory over Nicauor, 
because of the interposition of the Sabbath. — 
** Pray ye that your Hight be not in the winter, 
neither on the Sabbath-day,** says our Saviour, 
Matt. XXIV. 20. And Ovid says, fear not the 
rain, and let not the Jewish Sabbath hinder you: 

Nec pluvias vites, nec te peregrina morentur 

Sabbatha. 

Ovid, dt Remed. Amor, 

However, it is evident the Jews were allow'ed 
to w'alk a certain space on the Sabbath-day ^ 
since we know they went, at least, to the tem- 
ple or tabernacle, from the remote parts of the 
city or camp. And St. Luke informs us. Acts 
i. 12. that the Mount of Olives was distant 
from Jerusaieni about a Sabbath-day's journey. 
The rabbins generally fix this distance at tw'o 
thousand cubits. Josephus says, Antiq. lib. xx. 
cap. 6. that the Mount of Olives was five stadia 
from Jerusalem, which makes six hundred and 
twenty-five paces. Thus the journey that W'as 
allowable on a Sabbath-day, was about six or 
seven hundred paces, or something more : for 
the same Josephus, de Bello, /i5. vi. cap. S, puts 
the Mount of Olives at six stadia from' Jerusa-' 
lem. Origen says, that the journey of a Sab- 
K d$v. 2 * bdth-day 
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kath-*Bay ii om nil^, oc two thooitmd 
bitg.' tne Jewt «lfo osed to make m.nlile coa^ 
mat of two thbusftnd* cubits : iReland,. Fukist* 
lih* ii. '\. page 397* »o that tbeir cubit 
must be two feet end a hatf, since tbeir mile con- 
tains a thousand paces, 6r five thousand feet, ta-» 
king their paces at five feet each, Maimontdes, 
ta Hiicoth. Sab, cap, ^7* 4. will have it, that 

he who does not know exactly the distance of a 
place, may walk on the Sabbath-day two thou- 
sand moderate paces, which makes a thousand 
geometrical paces of five feet eaclK Epiphanius 
says, Hctree, Ixvi. that the Jews believe they 
are forbid from walking on the Sabbath-day 
above six tiadia^ or seven hundred and fifty pa- 
ces. The Syriac translator of the Acts of the 
Apostles, puts about seven stadia for a Sabbat h- 
journey ; which is according to what some 
rabbins say, thatya mile is seven stadia and a 
half. See Selden, de Jur. Nat. et Gent, lib. iii. 
cap, 9 * 

Th£ second Sabbath after the frst, Luke vi. 
1. This expression has much divided coinmen-’ 
tators. Some (Isidor. Pelus. lib. iii. Ep. 1 10. 
Euthym.j have taken it for the second, others 
(Epiphan. Hares, li. n, 31. Osiand. mt, ad 
Harmon, Evam. Vat. Pise. Drus. Bez.) for the 
last day of unleavened bread ; and some, as 
Maldon. Merest, for tlie day of Pentecost. — 
The passover was the first Sabbath, according 
to them, and Pentecost the second. Others have 
thought, that the first grand Sabbath was the 
first Sabbath of the civil year, in the month Tiz- 
ri ; and that the second grand Sabbath was the 
first of the holy year, or of the month Nisan. — 
But Joseph Scaliger, de emend. Temp, lib, vi. 
who is followed in this by a great number of 
able writers (Lightfoot, in Luc, Casaubon, Ex- 
ercit. 13. tn Baron, alii passim.) thinks that to 
have been the first Sabbath, W'hicli followed the 
second <lay of unleavened bread. 

The Jews thus reckoned tbeir Sabbaths from 
the passover to Pentecost ; the jfirst was called 
the second after the first ; i, e. the first ( Sab- 
bath) after the second day of unleavened biead. 
Tbe second was called the second Sabbath-day 
aftef the second day of unleavened bread. The 
third w^s ©died the third Sabbath-day after 
the second day of unleavened bread. And so of 
tlic rest, as far as seevndo-septimum, %• e. the 
seventh Sabbath-day after the second day of 
unleavened bread. This seventh Sabbath im- 
mediately preceded Pentecost, which was cele- 
brated the fiftieth day after the second day of un- 
leavened bread. [Our Rubric has something like 
this, tbe first, &c. Sunday after Easter— after 
Trinity/* &c.] 

The preparation for the Sabbath^ is the Fri- 


ih^ bcHcMW; for,4is it was fbibid to make a fire, 
to bake bread, or to drdss tictuals, on the Sah- 
bath-day^ they provaded bn 4ke Friday, every 
thing Beedffil for their austemuice on the Sab- 
hathi^ V 

SABBATH tranrferred to Sunday^ The 
obfigation ^ devoting a portion of our time to 
God, to be employed ui hw worship and service, 
is founded on natural right and reason. The 
kw bad fixed this to the seventh day, i. e. the 
Sabbath, for the nation of the Jews. The apos- 
tles of Jesus Christ, to honour the day of his 
resurrection, also determined it to every seventh 
day, end fixed it on the Sunday, i. e. the first 
day of the week among tbe Hebrews ; and the 
day dedicated to the sun among the pagans. — 
This day, among Christians, is known by the 
name of the Lord*s-Day. 

[The change of the day of public devotion 
from the Sabbathday of the Jews ( Saturday ) 
to the Lord^s-day of the Christians ( Sundiiy ) is 
rather to be gathered from the practice of apos- 
tolic times, than is clearly enjoined in the New 
Testament. It appears that believers came to- 
gether on this day to break bread, that collec- 
tions for the poor were made on this day, and 
put into the general treasury of the church (as I 
understand 1 Cor. xvi. 2.); that on this day 
exhortations, and discourses were made to the 
people ; and, in short, we have the vaiioiis parts 
of public worsliip noted, «s being performed on 
this day. It will follow, that we may safely imi- 
tate those examples which tbe apostles and pri- 
mitive Christians have left us : and whatever ob- 
ligations the Jews might lie under to the obser- 
vance of the Saturday Sabbath, they do not 
bind Christians ; because, those obligations were 
mationai, not general; and were commemora- 
tive in some degree of Israelhish events, in 
which others have no interest : whereas, the re- 
surrection Sabbath commemorates an event in 
which all Christians throughout the world are 
interested, and for which no equal mode of 
commemoration can be devised. We have then 
good example and strong propriety in behalf of 
our observation of tbe Lord's and the same 
principles influenced the Christians of early 
ages. 

- More particularly, we are informed by Euse- 
bttts, Hitt. Eccl, lib, iv. cap, 23. that from tbe 
beginning the Christians assembled on the first 
day of the week, called by diem the Lord^s Day, 
for the purposes of religious worship, ** tq read 
the Senptures, to preach, and to celebrate the 
I^d*s Supper i*’ and Justin Martyr,*^ ApoL ti. 
observes, ** |hat on the Lord’s all Cliris- 
tidas in tbe city, or conirtiy, meet tc^thfer, be- 
cause it the day of oar Loltfi 
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«a^ then we Tead tiie»wridngi o£ tbeepoatles 
aod ppopbete; ihia being dooe» the preeklent 
makes an oratioQ to the asaembljr, to eihort 
them to imitate^ anid to practice the things they 
have beard ; then we all join in prayer, and after 
that we ceiehrate the ^craineitt. Then they 
who are able, and willing, giae what they think 
proper, and what is collected is laid up in the 
hands of the president, who distributes it to or- 
phans and widows, and other' necessitous Chris- 
tiaus, as their wants require.” P^ide 1 Cor. xvk 
fiO. A very honourable conduct, and worship ! 
would to God it was more prevalent among us ; 
with the spirit and piety of primitive Christia- 
nity !] 

It is mentioned, Rev. i. 10. I was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day** From the very be- 
ginning the day of the resurrection of our Sa- 
viour, i. «. the day after the Sabhath, was ho- 
noured very particularly. To preserve the re- 
membrance of this day, so glorious to Jesus 
Christ, and so beneficial to his church, the apos- 
tles thought fit to transfer to tlie Lord*s Day, 
that rest which had been observed by the Jews 
on their Sabbath, Barnabas in his Epistle says, 
p. 56. that we joyfully celebrate the eighth day, 
in memory of the resurrection of our Saviour, 
because it was on this day he rose again, and 
ascended into heaven. Ignatius the martyr, in 
his letter to the Magnesians, W'ould have us ho- 
nour this day of the Lord, this day of the resur- 
rection, as the first and most excellent of days. 
Justin Martyr, Apolog. ii. ad Jhtem, says, that 
the Christians assemble together on this day; 
because it was the day of the creation of the 
world, and of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The same may be seen in Irenteus, apud 
thor, Resp, ad Orthodox, Tertullian, Apologet, 
et de Anima, Origen, Homil. 6. in Exod, and 
ill the Constitutions .ascribed to the Apostles. 

[^Beside this, it is thought the Jews at the 
giving of the law missed the true Sabbath day, 
and that the true day, from the creation, is 
recovered by the resurrection of Christ : so that 
we now keep the correct creation Sabbath as 
well as the resurrection Sabbath ; but the argu- 
ments in support of this opinion are too long 
for this place ; and the reasons already given 
are sufficient : and less liable to controversy .j 

Sabbatical year was to be celebrated among 
the Jews from seven years to seven years, when 
the land was to rest, and be left without culture. 
Exod. xxin.']0. Lev. xxv. 3, 3,&c. They were 
to set slaves at liberty, and each was to re-eaier 
on his inberitsnee that bad been alienated. 

God appointed the observation of the Sab* 
bgiical year, to preserve the remembrance of the 
creatioa of' the #orld ; to *eiifoice the acknow*^ 


ledgment of his sovereign authority over all 
things, particularly over the land of Canaan^ 
which he had |iven to the Hebrews, by deliver- 
ing up the fruits of their fields to the poor and 
the stranger. It was a kind of tribute which 
they paid to the Lord for it. Besides, he in- 
tended to inculcate humanity on his people, by 
coinmandiug that they should resign to the 
slaves, to the poor, to strangers, and to brutes, 
the produce of their fields, of their vineyards, 
and of their gardens. Levit. xxv. 2, 4, &c. 

[If the land of Canaan produced that plenty 
which is ascribed to it, this non-tillage every 
seven years would be a certain method of con- 
suming the surplus corn, the old stores of the 
land, &c. so that agriculture would never be 
overloaded.] 

It has been much disputed, at what season of 
the year the Sabbatical year began. Some have 
been of opinion, that it began on the first month 
of the sacred year, t. c. Nisan, or in the spring. 
Others t^ink it began at the first month of th^ 
civil year, or Tizri (September.) Moses does 
not explain himself on this matter very clearly. 
He says only, that the land shall not be cultiva- 
ted, and that there shall be no harvest that year. 
In Palestine, the time of sowing wheat and bar- 
ley was ill autumn ; barley-harvest begaiT at the 
passover, and wheat-hurvest at Pentecost.— 
Therefore, to enter into the spirit of the law for 
observing the rest of the Sabbatical year, that 
the land may not remain two years without cul- 
tivation, we must necessarily begin it at autumn, 
after the crops were gathered : they did not 
till the land in autumn, and they had no hatVeSt 
after the winter; but the autumn following they 
began again to cultivate the Ipnd, that they 
might reap their harvests in the spring and sum- 
mer following. 

In the Sabbatical year all debts were remit- 
ted, and slaves were set at liberty, Deut. xv. 1^. 
Exod. xxi. 2. But, were dt bts absolutely for- 
given, or w'as the payment of them only suspend- 
ed? Several think, that this remission was ab- 
solute, and that all debts were totally extinguish- 
ed in the Sabbatical year, Hebr. Drnsius. 
Estius, alii. The caution of rich men, noticed 
by Moses, Deut. xv. 9. who would not lend to 
their brethren at the approach of the Sabbatical 
y^r, seems to prove, that after this year notbSnjg 
was to be hoped for from their debtors* For if 
the payment of debts was only snepm^a'd till 
this year was over and past, it would dot have 
been a sufficient motive ti> Kindet tbam ftdm 
lending. As there w asi no lending fdr iq^MH io 
ffa'a case, which was forb^ to tho Habr|sw^ to- 
ward their brethren, at it could <m!y be a 
loan, the creditor might raifuire it agatnT tmdr 
A 2 biefoxo, 
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befc^e, or after, the Sabbatical year y on the sup* 
position of those who think that the leipifsion 
was not absolute. Cajet. Burg. Piscat. in 
Deut. XY. Basuage^ Antiquities of the Jews, 
tom. i. p. £9. 

Others, as the Rabbins, and Grotius, distin- 
guish between debts mortgaged on security, (the 
contracts of which included a clause of perpe- 
tual debt) and simple contracts: these last were 
for ever acquitted on the Sabbatical year, but 
not the others. Menochips also thinks, that 
the remission of debts was general and absolute, 
but not of loans or deposits. This regarded on- 
ly the natural Hebrews^ or proselytes to Juda- 
ism, but not strangers. 

Jt is also inquired, whether debts were re- 
mitted, and slaves set at liberty, at the begin- 
ning, or at the end, of the Sabbatical year. The 
Hebrew says, Deut. xv. 1. VpD. 

LXX. AI cTTra irtov: ** At the end of every 
seven yeais thou shalt make a release.” This 
has given occasion to some to think, that debts 
were not remitted, nor slaves set at liberty, till 
the end of the Sabbatical year. But most are 
of the contrary opinion, that it was at the be- 
ginning of the Sabbatical year. The original 
text explains it very naturally at the end of the 
week of the year ; after which came the Sabba^ 
ttcalyear, with which it concludes. 

[But debts of various kinds might be con- 
tracted in the Sabbatical year itself; — as, for 
mercantile and commercial purposes, goods 
bought on credit, &c. Did the observance of 
this year prevent, or annul, those debts ? It is 
not credible ; for then commerce could not be 
carried on ; no merchant could transact business 
witli foreign parts ; nor would any caravans 
from abroad enter the land of Israel. in 
these cases, and others connected with mercan- 
tile agency, brokerage, &c. in which the Jews 
were always forward and famous, the probabili- 
ty is, that accounts and credits were adjusted, 
and balanced, and closed, and that fresh accounts 
were raised, and new credits were given, to the 
mutual satisfaction and good understanding of 
both parties. This would effectually prevent 
long accounts ; the intricacy, hazard and vexa- 
tion of which is sufficiently well known in the 
commercial world.] 

SABBATiSMUS, Heb. iv. 

9- COMPLETE rest, cessation from work. 

SABEANS, tOJtt, captivity: from rOtt^sAu- 
bah: or convernou, rest, old age; from 331P shub. 
[But some rather think amethysts, or gems, in 
Mllich tbis people dealt.] 

^ BABEANS, Isaiah xlv. 14. The Sabeanst 
xMll atature/* Probably the Stubeans of 
A p i bi a Fcelizj or of Asia, ^ey submitted to 
Cyrua. 


The Sabeans of Arabia, were descended from 
Saba: but as there are several of this name, 
who were all heads of peoples, or of tribes ; we 
must distinguish several kinds of Sabeans. 

(1) Those /Sadeons who seized the flocks of 
Job, i. 15. were probably, a people of Arabia 
Deserta, about Bozra; or, perhaps, a flying 
troop of Sabeans which infested that country. — 
We shall hereafter mention S€U}a, or Sheba, th^ 
son of Joktan, who might be tlie father of ffiese 
Sabeans. 

(2) Sabeans, descendants from Sheba, son of 
Cush, Gen. x. 7* are probably of Arabia Foelix: 
they are famous for spices ; the poets give them 
the epithet of soft and effeminate, and say they 
w’Cre governed by women : 

Medis, levibusque Sabxis 
Imperat hie Sexus. 

Claud, in Eutrop. lib, ii. 

Several are of opinion, that from hence came the 
queen of Sheba, 1 Kings x. 1, 2. and that of 
these Sabeam the Psalmist speaks, Ixxli. 10. 
The kings of Arabia and Sheba shall give gifts. 
And Jeremiah vi. 20. ** What are the perfumes 
of Sheba to me?” And Isaiah, lx. 6. “ All who 
come from Sheba shall offer gold and perfumes.” 

(3) Sabeans, sons of Shebah, son of Reumab, 
Gen. X. 7. probably dwelt in Arabia Foelix. 1 
imagine it is of these Ezekiel speaks, xxvii. 22. 
who came with their merchandise to the fairs of 
Tyre : and Joel, iii. 8. “ I will deliver up your 
children to the tribe of Judah, who shall sell 
them to the Sabeans, a very distant nation.” 

(4) Sabeans, descendants from Joktan, may 
very well be those mentioned by Ezekiel xxvii. 
23. ** Saba, Assur, and Chelmad, thy dealers.” 
We believe they inhabited beyond the Euphra- 
tes; whence they are connected with Assur and 
Chelmad. Comp. Gen. x. 28. 1 Chr. i. 22. 

(5) Sabeans are also placed in Africa, in the 
isle of Meroe. Josephus, Antiq, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
brings the queen of Sheba from neuce, and pre- 
tends that it had the name of Shebah, or Saba, 
before that of Meroe. [Mr. Beuce is of this 
opinion.] 

Sabeans, or Sabians, or Zahians, is a name of 
the ancient idolaters, or image- worshippers, in 
Persia. See Zabians. 

SABEC. In Genesis xxii. 13. "pDa trmi h n, 
LXX. Karcxdpcvoc Iv <r^2^ instead of 
what we read in the Vulgate, [and the Englijdi 
yersioD,] “ Abraham saw » ram entangled hy its 
horns in a thicket,” the Septuagint and The^o* 
tion read, be saw a ram caught by its horns iq 
the bush Sabec. Philo, Eucherius, Diodqritt, 
as well as the Beptuaguit and Theo^tion^luive 
taken the Hebrew word Sabec for a particular 
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•pecies of Sbrub. Eusebius of Etbesa, thinks, 
that Smbec ssgniftes a goat, beeaate of its up- 
right horns. But the best interpreters translate 
this word by, branches of tlionis and briars en- 
tangled in one another. 

SABIN US, Augustus’s procurator in Syria, 
After the death of Herod the Great, and the de- 
parture of Archelaus from Rome, he attempted 
to seize die fortress of Jerusalem, and the trea- 
sure that Herod had left : but he found a vigo- 
rous resistance from the people. After a ^reat 
struggle with the Jews, wherein they suffered 
much, he caused fire to be put to the doors of 
the sacred treasury, and took away four hundred 
talents, for his own share ; permitting his offi- 
cers and soldiers to distribute the rest among 
themselves. This so provoked the people, that 
they besieged Sabinus in the royal palace, and 
pressed him so hard, that if he had not speedily 
sent for succour from Varus, governor of Syria, 
neither he, nor his soldiers, could have escaped. 
Varus, with his troops, came to Jerusalem ; but 
Sabinus knowing himself guilty, durst not ap- 
pear in his presence, but retired toward the sea- 
side, to avoid punishment. A. M. 4001, ante 
A. D.3. Joseph. Antitj, lib. xvii. cap. 12. 

S ABTAH, nrao, windings ; from 13D sfl- 
habf or n30 sibah. [Going round, or circulation: 
otherwise, causing : or, from the Syriac, old age. 
But Simon thinks a blow, or stroke ; the terror 
of the enemy; from the Arabic root, he struck, 
he was astonished. Gen. x. 7. 

Josephus writes, Sa hatha begat the Sabathens, 
whom the Greeks call Astabari : perhaps he 
means inhabitants of the banks of the Astaboras, 
a river of Ethiopia, which runs into the Nile. 
The Arabic reads Zogava: the Chaldee and 
Jonathan read Samara, which country is men- 
tioned by Abulpharagias, as near Babylonia. 
Might it be Sabtan, in Arabia ?] 

SABTAH, or Sabatha, the third son of 
Cush, Gen. x. 7. He peopled part of Arabia 
Feelix, where is a city called Subta, and a peo- 
ple called Sabatheans. 

SABTECHA, KDrOD, that surrounds, or 
causes wounding ; from mo sabab, to surround : 
otherwise, from rOD subah, to cause, and n33 
nacah, or TMOcaah, to strike, to wound: accord- 
ing to the Syriac and Hebrew, wounding of old^ 
age, or old~a^e beaten. 

' [Simon thinks the great stroke, or terror to 
the enemy. Comp. Sabtah : also the names 
of his patents and his brother. Gen. x. 7* 1 Chr. 
i. 9- 

The Samaritan writes Sabtaceh, and Jose- 
phus Sabacten. Jonathan the paraphrast reads 
Zifig^atf probably Zangnebar. .^Abulpharagiut 


attignt Zingita to the posterity of Ham ; the 
Arabian geograf^r does the same. 

Ptolemy, lib. iv. p. J 17, says Zingis is the fur* 
thest part of Ethiopia, on the east, which be- 
longs to Egypt — rather, east of Abyssinia.] 

SABTECHA, or Sabathaca, fifth son of 
Cush. He also peopled, as it thought, part of 
Arabia, or some country toward Assyria, or Ar- 
menia, or Caramania. For in ail these regions 
are found traces of the name Sabtecha. Gen. x. 7* 

SAC^. A people of Asia ; and the Saeean 
feasts are known in Persia. Athenssiis, lib. xiv. 
cap. 10. Strabo, Hb. xi. Herodotus says, lib. 
ill. that the Persians gave the name of Sacet to 
the Scythians. We believe Sheshach, Jer. xxv. 
26. li. 41. stands for Babylon, and that the Sa- 
cean feasts were celebrated in honour to the 
moon. See Sheshach; also Frags. Nos. 
DXCVIl. DXCVllI. 

SACAR, Zaxhp, drunkenness: or m- 
ebriating liquor, salaries, wages ; from sha* 
kar, or s^ecar, by different readings, [perhaps, 
reward, or wages.] Father of Ahiam, a hero of 
David’s army. 1 Chron. xi. 35. 

II. A son of Obed Edom, 1 Chron. xxvi. 4. 

SACK. Sack-cloth. This is a pure He- 
brew word, and has spread into almost all lan- 
gu^es. Beside the common signification of it, 
which IS well known, it imports a suit of mourn- 
ing, worn at the death of a friend or relation. — 
111 great calamities, in penitence, in tronble, they 
wore sack-cloth about their bodies, 2 Sam. iii. 
31. ** Gird yourselves with sack-cloth, and 

mourn for Abner.— l.et us gird ourselves with 
sack-cloth ; and let us go and implore the cle- 
mency of the king of Israel,” 1 Kings xx. 31. 
Ahab rent his clothes, put on a shirt of hair- 
cloth next to his skin, fasted, and lay upon sack- 
cloth, 1 Kings xxi. 27 • 

When Mordecai was informed of the destruc- 
tion threatened to his nation, he put on sack- 
cloth, and covered his head with ashes, Esther 
iv. Job says, that he sewed a sack over his flesh, 
ch^. xvi. 15. 

' On the contrary, in time of joy, or, on hear- 
ing good news, those who were clad in sack- 
cloth, tore it from their bodies, and cast it from 
them. Psalm XXX. 11. 

The prophets were often clothed in sack- 
cloth : [and generally in coarse clothing.] The 
Lord bids Isaiah to put off the sack-cioth from 
about his body, and to go naked, Isaiah xx. 2. 
Zechariah says, xiii. 4. that false prophets should 
no longer prophesy in sack-cloth, to deceive the 
simple, at. John, Rev. xu 3. says, that the 
two prophets of God should prophesy 1260 
7ears, doflied in sackcloth. Bvuch intimates, 
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th«t tbit bsbit of mch^chth, w«t that in wbieb 
good people cioibed themtelves when they went 
to pmyert. Baruch iv. £0. 

SACKBUT, Sambuca* Vide Music. 
.SACRAMKNT, Mvortu^vy Mysterion* Sor 
craenentum, whence the binglith word, it taken, in 
the Latin V uigate, 1 . for a secret : sacramerttum 
regis abscondere honum est ; it it good to keep 
the king’s secret. Tob. xii. 7* And, nesciertmt 
sacramenta Dei ; the wicked know not the te* 
crets of God. Wisd. ii. ££. £. For a mystery ; 

Nebuchadnezzar’s mysterious dream, which he 
bad forgot, was revealed to Daniel, with its in- 
terpretation : Ut quarerent misericordiam Dei 
super Sacramento isto> Tunc Daniels mysterium 
per visionem mete revelatum est, &c. 3. For a 
sacrament of the new law, and a mystery [see 
Mystery] of our holy religion. All this agrees 
with the general sense of mystery and secret • 

Sacraments of the Old Law* These were 
all the ceremonies, sacrifices, expiations, unc- 
tions, benedictions, consecrations, &c. under the 
Mosaic institutions. All these were mysterious 
and figurative, of things to come. 1. in the 
Christian dispensation ; 2. in heaven, and the 
future world ; of which St. Paul has discovered 
the mystery, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, chap, 
ix., &c. 

The Sacraments of the New Law* These 
have infinitely the preference before those of 
the old law. St. Paul says, those of the Jews 
were weak and beggarly elements, which of 
themselves had no grace or efficacy : .Gal. iv. 9. 
And that the priesthood and ceremonies of the 
law were abrogated and annulled, because of 
their weakness and insufficiency: Heb. vii. 18, 
19* For there is verily a disatiimlling of the 
conimaodnient going before, for the weakness 
and unprofitableness thereof. For the law 
made nothing perfect.” But those of the new 
law are much iew'er in number, more excellent, 
and more easily practised, than those of Moses. 
Sacramentis numero paucissimis observatione fa* 
cilUmis, signifeatione prastantissimis, ChrmuM 
societatem novi populi colligavU* Aug. Ep, 54. 
They are more venerable and august in what 
they represent; more excellent in what they 
operate; more useful in those supernatural gifts 
they procure us ; more easy in the practice. 
Virtute majora, utiliiate meUora, actu faciHom, 
numero pauciora, qudm antiqua, Aug* contra 
Faust, lib, XIX. cap, 12. . > ^ ' 

The sacraments of the new Jaw, ake visible 
signs of an invisible mtice they .were tBStstated 
by Jesus Christ. The ohurqb id Rome reckons 
•even:* 1. Baptism r%, 'Confirmation: 3. Pe- 
nance: 4u The Eucharist: b* Extreme Unction: 


6. Orders: 7. Marriage: — but Prbte^tants rec* 
kon only two, Baptism, and the Eucharist, t 

Baptism became a Christian rite when Jesus 
Christ, ssid to his apostles, Go, teach all tia^ 
tions, baptising them in the name of the Father^ 
and ^ the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” Matt, 
xxviii. IQ. Water is the matter of this saerth 
ment i its form, are the words now recited^ its 
effects, are the Christian badge and choracleri 
which it communicates to those who receive it s 
and its hopes are the remission of sins, and puri* 
fication of the soul, of him who receives it, to a 
new life, &c. See Regen sration. 

The Eucharist, is the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ; represented under 
the elements of bread and wine. Our Saviour 
instituted this at his last supper, which he ate 
with his apostles, the evening before his passion, 
when, taking bread, be said, Take and eat, tliis 
is my body and taking the cup, he said. 

Take and drink, this is my blood.” Matt.xxvi* 
26, 27, 28. Mark xiv. 22, 23, See. Luke xxii. 
17. 18. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23., &c. 

SACRIl^'lCE, an offering made to God on 
his altar, by the hand of a lawful minister. Sa- 
crifice differs from oblation : in a sacrifice tliere 
must be a real change or destruction of the thing 
offered; whereas an oblation is but a simple of- 
fering, or a gift. As men have always been 
bound to acknowledge the supreme dominion of 
God over them, and over whatever belongs to 
them, and as there have always been personk 
wbo have conscientiously acquitted themselves 
of this duty ; we may affirm, that there have air- 
ways been sacrifices in the world. See Adam. 

Adam and his sons, Noah and his descend^ 
ants, Abraham and his posterity, Job and Mel- 
chisedeeb, before the Mosaic law, offered to 
God real sacrifices. That law did but ascertain 
the quality, the number, and other circumstances 
of sacrifices. Before that, they offered fruits of 
the earth, the fat, or the milk, of animals ; the 
fleeces of sheeps or the blood, and the flesh, of 
victims. Every one pursued his own mode of 
acknowledgment, his zeal, or bis devotion : but 
among the Jews, the law appointed what they 
were to offer, and in what iqtiantities. Before 
ffie law, every one was priest and minister of his 
oWii sacrifice ; at least, he was at liberty to 
choose u hat priest he pleased, •should, offer hie 
victim. Generally, this honour belonged to the 
most ancient, or the head of a^faitiily, to princes, 
or to mi?n of^e gredtcetlvirftiwand integrity.-^ 
But after Moses, this was, among the Jews, com 
ffaed to the, family of Aaron. ^ i 

It is dikpute^, whether, at first, theilewdre 
any other teiunifieei tboa. .bmnt<^eriBgs;^‘ iSh 
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f4i^ry«pf eir in Scripfuce. The TilmttdMtf 
•iure iivihnI.AhelOTered cnly.holocaUst% con- 
MioNDg Iho flesh of (ho vichm hy Are ; bc^Mise 
H wai notjdloiHjed (o eetit, Grotiut is of optn- 
ion» (hat this patriarch did not offer a bloody ra- 
cr^lc€v The text of Moses informs us, Geti. iv. 
4. ^bnoi 13HK that be offered of the 

flrstiiogs of his flocks, and of the fat thereof.** 
But Grotius thought the Hebrew might be 
translated " of the first-fruits, and the miUu** — 
\Ve are told, that the ancients offered to Ood 
only fruits of the earth, herbs, flowers, honey, 
milk, wheat, wool : 

Xacte mero veteres usi narrantur, et herbis, 

Sponte sna si quas terra ferebat. 

Ovid. Fait. tih. iv. 

We are told by Servius, on Mneid. xii, ( Vide 
Solin. PolyhUtor. cap- 11.) that the ancients 
put no fire to ^aorifices, but obtained it by their 
prayers ; and most of the fathers think, it was 
thus God accepted the sacrifice of Abel : he 
consumed it, say they, by fire from heaven ; 
which favour was not vouchsafed to Cain's sa- 
crifice- In the same manner he consumed the 
sacrifices offered at Aaron’s consecration, those 
offered by Gideon, those offered by Solomon at 
the dedication of his temple, those of Elijah on 
Mount Carmel, and those offered by the Mac- 
cabees at restoring the worship of the temple, 
after the profanation by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The Hebrews had properly but three sorts of 
sacrifices^ 1. the burni-offeritigt or holocaust; 

2. tne sacrifice for siut or sacrifice of expiation ; 

3. the pac^c sacrifice^ or sacrifice of thanksgiv-- 
ing. Beside these, were several kinds of oner- 
ipgs, of corn, of meal, of cakes, of wiue, of 
fruits ; and one manner of sacrificing^ w hich lias 
1)0 relation to any now mentioned, i- e- the set- 
ting at liberty one of the two sparrow's offered 
for the purification of leprous persons, Lev.xiv. 

4. 5, also the scape-goat ; which was taken 
to a distant and steep place, from whence it was 
thrown, Levit. xvi. 10, 26. These animals, 
thus left to themselves, were esteemed victims of 
expiation, loaded with the sins of those who of- 
fered them. 

The holocaust was offered and burnt up, on 
the altar of burnt-offerings, without any reserve 
tp the person who gave the victim, or to the 
priest who killed and sacrificed it ; only the 
priest )iad the skin : for, before the sacrifices 
wei;e offered to the Lord, their skins were fiayed 
pff, and their feet ^nd entrails were washed. 
Philo de Pramiis Saeerdot- also Levit. vii. 8. See 
Holocaust, and Lev« i. 

The saerf^e for sin^ or for expiation, or the 
purification of a man who bad fallen into any of- 


fence agidnst die }iw, was not entirel? consum- 
ed on tiie fire of the nW. No part of it return- 
ed to him who had ^ven it, but the sacrificing 
priest lad « share of it. If it were the high- 
priest who had offended through ignorance, he 
offered a calf without blemish : he brought it 
to the door of the tahemscle, put his hand on 
the head of the sacrifice, confessed his sin, ask- 
ed pardon for it, killed calf, &c. Vide Lev. 
chap. iv. V. ' 

If it were the whole people which had offend- 
ed, they were to offer a calf, in like manner. — 
The elders shall bring it to ihA altar of the ta- 
bernacle, shall put their hands upon its head, 
eonfess their offence, &c. 

If it he a prince of the people, who had of- 
fended, be shall offer a goat, shall bring it to the 
door of the tabernacle, shall put his hands upon 
Its head, shall confess his sin, Sic- 1 believe, 
that though Moses orders a goat, it is under- 
stood, that they might offer a ram. See Levit. 
vii. 1, 2^3, 4. and compare Levit. v. 6, 7* 

If It be a private person who has committed an 
offence, he shall make an offering of a sheep, or 
a she-goat without blemish, shall present it to 
the priest at the door of the tabernacle, shall 
put bis hands upon the head of the sacrifice - — 
The priest shall sacrifice it, &c. See Levit. 
chap. iv. V. 

But if he is not of ability to offer a sheep, or a 
ihe-goat, he shall offer two turtles, or two young 
pigeons ; one for his ein, the other for a burnt- 
offering. That which is for the burnt-offering, 
shall be entirely consumed on the fire of the al- 
tar. That which is to he offered for his sin, 
shall be presented to the priest, who shall kill 
it, &c. 

If the person was extremely poor, he might 
offer the tenth part of an epbah of meal, t. e. a 
little more than a gallon of meal, without oil or 
spice. He presented it to the priest, who took 
a handful of it, and threw it on the fire ; the 
rest was for himself. For other circumstances 
belonging to this subject, see Leviticus, v. 13, 
16. vi. 1, 2, 3. concerning the faults in which, 
besides the sin-offering and sacrifice of expia- 
tion, there is a kind of amends to be made, or 
obligation of restitution to the Lord, or to tlie 
persons offended, according to the nature of the 
offence : for as to the rest, the ceremonies were 
always the same. 

As to the sacrifice far sin, when a ram was of- 
fered, his rump, or tail, was burnt also, which 
was very fat, along with the real of the fat. But 
if it was a goat, the fat only was burnt. Levit. 
vii. 2, 3. Vide Rump, aho Fraombntb, No. 
CX. and Plate of Syrian Animals. 

The peace-offering was offered, to return 
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tfaa«k« to Qod for benefit! ; or, to solicit favours 
from him ; or, to satisfy private devotion ; or,^ 
simply, for the honour of God. The Isra^tes 
offered^ this when they pleased, and no law 
obliged them to it. They were free to choose 
what animal they would, among such as were 
allowed to be sacrificed. No distinction was 
observed, of age, or sex, of the victim, as in the 
immt sacrifices, and the sacr^es for sin, Levit. 
iii. The law only required, that the victim 
should be without blemish. He who presented 
it came to the door of the tabernacle, put his 
hand on the head of the victim, and killed it. — 
The priest poured out the blood about the altar 
of burnt sacrifices ; he burnt on the fire of the- 
altar the fat of the lower belly, that which co* 
vers the kidneys, the liver, and the bowels. And 
if it were a lamb, or a ram, he added to it the 
rump of the animal, which, in that country, is 
very fat. 

Before these tilings w’ere committed to the 
fire of the altar, the priest put them into the 
hands of the offerer, then made him lift them up 
on high, and wave them toward the four quar- 
ters of the w'orld, the priest supporting and di- 
recting his hands. The breast and the right 
shoulder of the sacrifice belonged to the priest 
that performed the service ; and it appears, that 
each of them were put into the hands o/ him 
who offered them; though Moses mentions only 
the breast of the animal. After this, all the rest 
of the sacrifice belonged to him who presented 
it, and he might eat it with his fanuly and 
friends, at his pleasure. Lev. vhi. 30, 31, &c. 

The sacrijices or offerings of meal, or liquors, 
which were offered for sin, w ere in favour of the 
poorer sort, who could not afford to sacrifice an 
ox, or goat, or sheep, Levit. vi. 14, 13, &c, — 
They contented themselves with offering meal 
or flour, sprinkled with oil, with spice (or fran- 
kincense) over it. And the priest taking a hand- 
ful of this flour, with all . the frankincense, 
sprinkled them on the fire of the altar ; and ail 
the rest of the flour was liis own : he was to eat 
It w'lthout leaven in the tabernacle, and none but 
priests were to partake of it.— — As to other 
offerings, fruits, wine, meal, wafers, or any thing 
else, the priest always cast a part on the altar, 
the rest belonged to him, and the other priests. 
These offerings w'ere always accompanied with 
salt and wine, but without leaven. Levit. ii. 

Sacrifices, in which they aet at liberty a bird, 
or a goat, were not properly sacrifices ; because, 
there was no sbeddiiig of blood, and the victim 
remained alive ; E. 'gr^ the sparrow offered for 
the puriflcaiion of a leper, or of a bouse spotted 
with leprosy, Levit. xiv. A couple of sparrows 
were preseqted to the priest, or cle^ birds. 


with a ^mile of hyssop, tied with a scttiat 
string* The priest killed one of the birds over 
running water, which was in a clean and new 
earthen vessel; afterwards, tying the living 
sparrow to the bundle of cedar and hyssop, with 
the tail turned towards the handle of the vessel,* 
he plunged it in the water mingled wkh the 
blood of the first sparrow ; sprinkled the leper, 
or the house, with it, and then set the living spar* 
row at liberty, to go where it pleased. 

The other animal set at liberty was a goat ; 
on the day of solemn expiation. The Israelites 
presented to the high-priest at the door of the 
tabernacle, two goats for a sin-offering. The 
high-priest cast lots on them, which should be 
sacrificed to the Lord, and which should be set 
at liberty, or be the 8c»me-goat, the Azazel, as 
the Hebrews call it. That which was deter- 
mined by lot to be sacrificed was slain, and of- 
fered for the sins of the people. That which 
was to be set at liberty, was brought alive be- 
fore the Lord. The high- priest said over him 
certain prayers, laid both his hands on his head, 
confessed the sins of the whole congregation, 
loaded therewith the head of the goat, with cor- 
responding imprecations, then sent him into the 
wilderness by a man appointed to that office. 
See Azazel, and Scapk-Goat. 

Sacrifices of birds, were offered on three oc- 
casions. First, for sin, when the person offer- 
ing was not rich enough to provide an animal for 
a victim, Levit. v. 7, 8 . Secondly, for purifica- 
tion of a W'oman after her lying-in, Levit. xii. 6, 
7. When she could offer a lamb and a young 
pigeon, she gave both ; the lamb for a burnt- 
oifering, the pigeon for a sin-offering. But if 
she was not able to offer a lamb, she gave a pair 
of turtles, or a pair of young pigeons ; one for 
a burnt-offering, the other for a sin-offering. 
Thirdly, they offered tvro sparrows for those 
w'ho were purified from the leprosy : one was a 
buriit-offering, the other w^as a scape-sparrow, 
as above. Levit. xiv. 4, &c. 49> 50, 51. 

For the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, see 
Passover. 

The perpetual sacrifice, called in Hebrew 
TDD thamid: the Lord had appointed, Exod. 
xxix. 38, 39, 40. Numb, xxviii. 3. a daily offer- 
ing of two lambs on the altar of bumt-oflferirigS»; 
one in the morning, the other in the evening. 
They w'ere burnt as holocausts, but by a small 
fire, that they might continue burning the lon- 
ger. The lamb of the morning was offered 
about sun-rise, after the iii^zense was burnt ' 
the golden altar, and before any other sacrifice 
That in the evening was offered between the 
two evenings, i, e, at the decline of day, and be- 
fore night. Whh eadi of these victims was of-: 
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feiwd Inlf a pint of wine, half a pint of the 
purest oil, and an maron, or about three pints, 
of the finest fionn 

Sudk were the ^acr^fhei of fire Hebrews } «o- 
crjfic€$f indeed, very imperfect, and aHosether 
incapable, of themselves, to purify the soul ! St. 
Paul ^ described the tacrifices, and other ce- 
remonies of the law, ** an weak and beggarly 
elements,” Gal. iv. 9. They represented grace 
and purity, but they did not communicate it, 
says St. Austin. They convinced the sinner of 
the necessity to purify himself, and make satis- 
faction to God ; but they did not impart holi- 
ness to him. Sacrifices were only prophecies 
and figures of the true sacrifice, u hich eminently 
includes all their virtues and qualities ; being, 
at the same time, a holocaust, a sacrifice for 
sin, and a sacrifice of thanksgiving ; containing 
the whole substance and efficacy, of which the 
ancient sacrifices were only representations. 
The paschal Lamb, the daily burnt-offerings, the 
offenngs of flour and wine, and all other obla- 
tions, of whatever nature, promised and repre- 
sented the death of Jesus Christ, 

The sacrifice of a humble and contrite heart, 
is that, which, on our part, constitutes the whole 
merit of all we can offer to God. Psalm li. ]7. 
** The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.” The Jews, without tliese di8pt>- 
sitions, could not offer any offering agreeable 
to God ; und God often explains himself on this 
matter, in the prophets. Psalm xl. 6. Isaiah i. 
11, 12, 13, 14. Jer. xxxv. 15. Amos v. 21, 22. 
Hos. xiv. 2, 3, 4. Joel ii. 12, 13, &c. Psalm, 
li. l6. 

Human sacrifices. The natural notion com- 
mon to mankind, that whatever u e most value, 
must be offered to God, has prevailed on seve- 
ral nations, so far, as to induce them to offer 
human sacrifices. It is not agreed, who first in- 
troduced this custom. Some ascribe it to Ilus, 
or Saturn, who, they say, practised it among the 
Phoenicians. He offered up to the gods his own 
son Jehoud, whom he had by the nymph Ana- 
breth. Sanchoniat. apud Euseh, Praparat, lib, 
iv. cap, 16. Philo insinuates, lib, de Abraham, 
that the custom of offering such sacrifices was 
known in Canaan before Abraham ; and some 
learned men think, that the example of these peo- 
ple abated much of that horror Abraham would 
otl^erwise have had, at the intention of sacrifi- 
cing his own son. Marsham, Canon, M^ypti, 
ChronoL Le Clerc in Gen, xxii. 2. vide 
Fragments, No. CLVI. 

But it is much more probable, that Abraham 
was the first who attempted to sacrifice his own 
•on ^ and that his example misunderstood, and 
VoL. 11. Part XXV. Edit, IF. 


ill applied, gave rise to this castom. Philo 
does not deny indeed, that human saerjfieei 
might be offered in Palestine before Abraham; 
but he maintains, that this patriarch had no in- 
tention to imitate these people ; whose manners 
and idolatry he abhorred. What motive could 
prompt him to this action? Was it fear, hope, 
vanity, ostentation, desire of praise, or of riches ? 
— Isaac was everything to him. 

Human sacrifices were customary in Palestine, 
Africa, Gaul, and almost all the world over ; it 
must be owned too, they w'ere very ancient, and 
that men really were sacrificed to their false gods. 
1 know, some learned men have thought, that 
among the Canaanites and Moabites, they con- 
tented themselves with making their children 
pass through the flames, or between two fires, 
which they called, lustrare per ignem; and 1 
doubt not, but sometimes they did so. But of- 
ten they really consumed them in the flames. 

Moses, Lev. xviii. 21. forbids making children 
to pass thiough the fire in honour of Moloch : 
some understand this of a lustration only, like 
what is mentioned in profane authors, 

Moxque per ardentes stipules crepitaotis acervos, 
Trajicias coleri strenua membra pede ; 

Omnia purgat edax ignis. 

Ovid. Fa^, lib. iv. 

Besides, the Scripture mentions a son of king 
Ahaz, who had been offered to Moloch, and 
yet reigned after his father. 2 Kings xvi. 3. com- 
pared with 2 Kings xviii. 1. 

But, there are many other evidences, that 
children were burned in honour of false gods. 
Thus Levit. xx. 1, 2, 3. Whosoever he be of 
the children of Israel, or of the strangers that so- 
journ in Israel, that giveth any of his seed to 
Moloch ; he shall surely be put to death, the 
people of the land shall stone him with stones. 
And I will set my face against that man, and 
will cut him off from among his people : be- 
cause he hath given of his seed unto Moloch, to 
defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy 
name. And if the people of the land do any 
ways hide their eyes from the man, when he 
giveth of his seed unto Moloch, and kill him not, 
then 1 will set my face against that man, and 
against his family, and will cut him off, and all 
that go a w horing after him, to commit whore- 
dom with Moloch, from among their people.*^ 
Moses repeats these prohibitions, Dent xviii. 
10. And it appears from Amos v. 26. that not- 
withstanding these prohibitions, the people did 
not forbear, even in the desart, to carry with 
them a tent consecrated to Moloch. 

It is beyond all doubt, that the Canaanites 
put their children to death in honour of tlieir 
gods. Psalm cvi. 37. Jer. xix. 5. says, 'rbey ' 
L div 2 have 
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liife built alto tba high placet of Basi, to bum 
theit tooa witb fita, for bumUotferingt unto 
BmI.’’ Sea altP'chap* xixii. 35, For these 
ciioiet God drove out the Canaanites. See 
Deut. xviii. 10, 12. Witdoio xii. 5, 

The Phceoiciant, a remnant of the Canaanites, 
continued this barbarous custom, which they 
justified by the example of Iliu or Saturn, as 
above : they carried this custom with their co- 
lonies info Africa, where it long continued*-— 
When Gelo, king of Sicily, conquered the Car- 
thaginians, by the treaty he made with them, he 
obliged them to renounce this custom of sacri- 
ficing their children to Saturn, Plutarch Apop, 
Justin, lib, xviii. assures us, that Darius imposed 
the same commands on them by an embassy ; 
to leave off human sacrifices. Notwithstanding 
this, they continued these practices till the pro- 
consulate of Tiberius, who caused the priests of 
Saturn to be hanged on trees around their tem- 
ples. Tertull. Apologet. Diodorus Siculus, 
apud Euseb, Prapar, lib, iv. cap, 16. gives a 
description of Saturn, as adoted by the Caitha- 
ginians : the figure was of brass ; the hands of 
which were turned backward, and bending to- 
ward the ground ; so that when they put upon 
his arms a child, to be consecrated to him, he 
immediately fell into a pan of burning coals be- 
neath; and died miserably at the .foot of the 
statue. 

It would be to little purpose to assemble ex* 
amples of human victims. Porphyry assures 
us, that thje book of Sanchoniathon was full of 
them. These sacrifices were frequent, not only 
in Phoenicia, in Palestine, in the countries of 
Ammon and Moab, in Idumea, in Arabia, and 
in &ypt, but also in Gaul, among the Scythians, 
the Thracians, in the islands of Rhodes, Chios 
and Cyprus ; even among the Athenians ; and 
finally, also in America. Porphyr. de Abstin, lib. 
ii. p, 202, et se^. 

As to what 18 affirmed, that Ahaz had the 
same son for his successor, whom he had caused 
to pass through the fire in honour to Moloch, no 
proof can be given of this. It is true, his suc- 
cessor was Heeekiah ; but he might have had 
several other sons. We know another of his 
sons, whose name was Maaseiah, who was put 
to death at the command of the king of Israel, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 7. Vide Fragments, No. LI. 

[The reader will j‘ecoilecti that human sacri^ 
fices were common in the new world as well as 
in the old. They were offered in Mexico, be- 
fore the conquest by the Spaniards ; and Capt. 
Cooke found them in Otaheite, and others of 
^6 South Sea Islands. In some places the 
victinif were selected before hand, were fed on 
sklicate food, and were fattened for the alaugh- 


t«#; in odiers, they were chosen by the mobien* 
tary impulse of the priest, and were killed di- 
rectly. On the whole, we may tay this ‘horrid 
rite was practised in all parts of the world, by 
aage and savage. The river Ganges receives 
yearly many human sacrifices, and the burning of 
widows on the funeral piles of their husbands, 
throughout India, is nothing else.] 

SACRILEGE. The action of prophaning 
holy things ; or, of committing outrage against 
holy things, or holy persons. , Theft, or abuse, 
or profanation of sacred things, is sacrilege. 
Scripture gives the name of sacrilege to idolatry, 
and to other crimes which more directly insult 
the Deity. Also, he is called sacrilegious, who 
commits an impiety, a profanation of holy 
things ; who usurps sacred offices ; who ap- 
proaches the sacraments unworthily ; who plun- 
ders or pillages things dedicated to God, 8^. 

SADOC, 2a8<^ic. See Zadok. 

I. SADOC, son of Azor, and father of 
Achim, ancestor of Jesus Christ. Matt. i. 14. 

II. Sadoc, founder of the sect of the Saddu- 
cees : this is said by almost all who have treated 
of this sect ; but they inform us little concerning 
his person. It is said, Sadoc succeeded Antigo* 
nus Socchaeus, as a disciple succeeds his master, 
in the tradition of his doctrine ; which Antigo- 
nus bad succeeded Simon the Just, the high- 
priest. Vide Bartholocci, Bibliot, Rabinnic, 
tom. i. p. 376 . Alios in Thisbi. Author Cozfi, 
Pirke^uvoch, Alios plures. But, Simon the 
Just died A. M. 3711, ante A. D. 293. So 
that Sadoc may have lived about A. M. 5740. 

Antigonus, master to Sadoc, who was, it is 
thought, the head of a sect, from excess of spi- 
rituality, taught, that we must give to the Lord, 
a pure and disinterested worship. His disciple 
Sadoc unable to conform to such disinterested 
morality, yet unwilling to abandon his master, 
gave his maxim a quite contrary turn : inferring, 
that there was no recompence to be hoped for, 
nor punishment to be feared, after this life ; and 
that good was to be done, and evil to be avoid- 
ed, without any view either to hope or fear. 

Some Rabbins make Sadoc a disciple of Do- 
sitheus, and pretend that he withdrew to Sama- 
ria ; that be made a schism ffom the other Jews, 
and worshipped on Mount Geiizim. Vide 
Epiphan. Hares, xiv. But this sentiment <ian- 
not be supported, since Dositheus the Samari- 
tan lived long after Sadoc, and after Jesus 
Christ. Others say, that Alexander the Gjreat 
having permitted the Samaritans to build a tens- 
pie on mount Gerizim, Sadoc, Boethos, and se- 
veral other prevaricating Jews, worslupped 
Gerizim, snd thus separated themselves from Si- 
nea the Juet^ and Antigonus Socchiaus, who 
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Cdntinned stedfiiat to the temple at Jerusalem. 
Oriaen, in Matt\ tract. 91. Rab. Abraham Levi, 
in Cabbala HintoHca. Lastly, some, without 
referring to Sadoc at all, think that the word 
Sadduccti comes from the Hebrew Sedcc, which 
signifies justice ; and that the sect assdmed this 
name to distinguish themselves ; being desirous 
to pass for great lovers of justice. Epiphan. 
Hares4 xv. .^rom in Mat. xxii. Tostat. et Jun. 
ibidem. Josephus observes, de BtUoy lib. ii. 
cap. 12. that they were very severe in punishing 
faults. 

SADDUCEES, SaSSsjcaTot, jt/sf, or justified. 

SADDUCEES, disciples of Sadoc. They 
constituted one of the four principal sects of the 
Jews. They were chiefly distinguished, by their 
opinion concerning angels, and spirits. They 
did not deny that man had a reasonable soul ; 
but they maintained that this soul was mortal, 
Joseph, de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 12; and, by a ne- 
cessary consequence, they denied the rewards 
and punishments of another life. They pretend- 
ed also, that the existence of angels, and a bo- 
dily resurrection, are illusions. Acts xxiii. 8. 
Matt. xxii. 23. Mark xii. 18. Luke xx. 27. 
Epiphanius, Hrer. xiv. and after him St. Austin, 
Serm. 70. de Ferhis Domini, cap. 3. n. 5. ad- 
vance, that they denied the Holy Ghost. But 
neither Josephus, nor the evangelists, accuse 
them of this error. It has been also imputed 
to them, that they thought God to be corporeal ; 
and that they did not receive the prophets. 

It is difficult to conceive how they could deny 
the existence of angels, yet receive the books of 
Moses, where frequent mention is made of an- 
gels, and of their appearance. The ancients do 
not acquaint us how they solved this difficulty. 
It is likely they considered angels, not as indivi- 
dual beings, and subsisting of themselves, but 
as powers, emanations, or qualities inseparable 
from the Deity, much as the sun-beams are in- 
separable from the sun. [This was the opinion 
of some Jews in the time of Justin. Dialog, 
cum Tryphone.p. 358. See Grotius on Matth. 
xxii. 23. and Le Clerc on Acts xxiii. 8.] Or 
perhaps they held angels to be mortal ; as they 
thought human spirits to be. 

£lt is very likely that when the Sadducees arc 
charged with denying the existence of angels, we 
misapply the term ; intending by it celestial an- 
^Is, whereas they meant it of disembodied Au- 
mah spirits. This accounts easily for their re- 
ception of the Pentateuch, in which appearances 
of celestial angels are recorded ; and for otir 
Lord's reference to the continued existence of 
the bstnian spirits of Abraham, &c. His argu- 
ment is^" the DcHy declares himself God of 
Abraham^ therefotn, Abraham continues to ex- 


ist — i. e. in a state of spiritual, teparate exist- 
ence ; for, if he were entirely dead, the Deity 
would be God of a non-existence ; which is ab- 
surd." The Sadducees were constantly in oppo- 
sition to the Pluiriseesi though they could agree 
when measures important to both were to be 
taken. For what might be said further, see the 
Addition to the Article Pharisees.] 

As the Sadducees acknowledged neither punish- 
ment nor recompence in another life, they were 
inexorable in chastising the wicked. Joseph. 
de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 22. They observed the 
law themselves, and caused it to be observed by 
others, with the utmost rigour. They admitted 
none of the traditions, explications, or modiflea-^ 
tions of the Pharisees ; they kept only to the 
text of the law ; and maintained, that only what 
was written was to be observed. Joseph. Antiq. 
hb. xiii. cap. 18. 

The Sadducees are accused of rejecting all the 
books of Scripture, except those of Motes; 
vide Serrat. Trihicres. cap. 21. n. 1. Elian, tn 
Thisbit Origen, in Matth. tract. 21. Terlul. 
Prescript, cap. 49. Jeroni, in Matth. cap. 22. 
and to support this opinion it is observed, that 
oui*Saviour uses no Scripture against them, but 
passages out of the Pentateuch. But Scaliger, 
Elenchus Triheeres. cap. 16. produces good 
proofs to vindicate them from this. He ob- 
serves, lhat they did not appear in Israel till af- 
ter the number of the holy books was fixed, and 
that if they had been to choose out of the Canon, 
the Pentateuch was less favourable to them than 
any other book ; since it often mentions angels 
and their appearance. Besides, the Sadducees 
w’ere present in the temple, and at other religious 
assemblies, where the books of the prophets 
were read, as well as those of Moses. They 
held (he chief stations of the nation ; and ma-' 
ny of the priests 'were Sadducees. Would the 
Jews have suffered in these employments per- 
sons who rmected the greater part of their 
Scriptures ? Manasseh-ben-lsrael, de Resurrect, 
mart. lib. i. cap. 6. says expressly, that indeed 
they did not reject the prophets ; but that they 
explained them in a sense very different from that 
of the other Jews. 

Josephus assures us, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 9* 
lhat they denied destiny, or fate ; alleging, that 
thefse were only sounds void of sense, and that 
aN the good, or evil, we experience, is in conse- 
quence of the good or evil side we hove taken, 
by bur free choice : that God waS far from 
doing or from knowing evil ; and that man was 
absolute master -of his own actions. 'This' was 
roundly to deny a Providence, and, on this foot^^ 
tag, i know not what could be 4be t^tgion of 
idse Sadducees; or What temstiial 
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things they could ascribe to God. Hoirever, 
as it is certain they were not only tolerated, but 
were admitted to the high-]>riesthood itself, this 
shews the then state of religion among the Jews. 

John Hyrcanus, high-priest of the nation, se- 
parated himself in a signal manner from the sect 
of the Pharisees, and went over to that of Sadoc, 
It is said also, Joseph. Antiq. lib* xiii. cap. 18. 
he strictly commanded all Jews, on pain of 
death, to receive the maxims of this sect. Aris- 
tobulus and Alexander Jannsus, son of Hyrca- 
nus continued to favour the Sadducees. Abraham- 
ben-dior. Cabbala, and Maimonides assure us, 
Halac. Sanhedrin^ cap. 1 1 . that under the reign 
of Alexander Janiueus, they possessed all the 
offices of the Sanhedrim, and that there remain- 
ed on the party of the Pharisees, only Simon 
son ofSecra. Caiaphas, who condemned Jesus 
Christ, was a Sadducee, Acts iv. 1. v. 17 . as was 
Ananus the younger, who put to death St. James, 
brother of our Lord. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 
88. p. 698. At this day, the Jews hold as here- 
tics, that small number of Sadducees which are 
found among them. Vide Serrar. Trihares, 
Manasseh-ben-lsrael, lib. i. de Resurrect ione 
mortuorum; Basnage’s History of the Jaws, 
lib. iii. cap. J, 14, &c. 

The sect of the Sadducees is not extinguished; 
it was much reduced by the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and by the dispersion of the Jews ; but 
it revived afterwards. At the beginning of the 
third century it w^as so formidable in Egypt, that 
Ammonius, Origen*s master, thought himself 
obliged to write against them; or rather against 
the Jews who tolerated the Sadducees, though 
they denied the fundamental points of their re- 
ligion. The emperor Justinian mentions the 
Sadducees in one of his edicts, banishes them out 
‘of his dominions, and condemns them to the se- 
verest punishments, as people that maintained 
atheistical and impious tenets ; denying the re- 
surrection, and the last judgment. 

Annas, or Ananus, a disciple of Juda, son of 
Nachman, a famous Rabbin, about A. D. 755, 
declared himself, it is said, in favour of the 
daceeSf and strenuously protected them against 
their adversaries. They had also a celebrated 
defender in the twelfth ceiituiy, in the person of 
Alpharagins, a Spanish Rabin. Ganz, Tzemach 
David, p. Ifi5. ^is doctor wrote against the 
Pharisees, die declared miemies of the Saddu- 
cees ; and maitttahied that the purity of Judaism 
was only found among the Sadducees; that the 
tradidottf avowed by the Pharisees were useless, 
and that the eerenonies which they bad multi- 
^ied widiout end, were insupportable. Rabbi 
Abxahaindieii-David ItajHifi iwHed to Alphara- 
imijfMliupponed rfibe Pharisees by 


two great arguments; that of their universaltty, 
and that of their antiquity. He proved tbcw 
antiquity, by a continued succession from Adam 
down to A. D. 1167; and their universality, be- 
cause the Pharisees are spread all the world 
over, and are in all the synagogues. 

There are still Sadducees in Africa, and other 
places, who deny the immortality of the soul, 
and the resurrection of the body ; but few de- 
clare themselves for these opinions. Some have 
confounded the Sadducees with such as hold the 
metempsychosis, and with the defenders of the 
two principles, t. e. the Manichees ; but it is 
certain these sects are different from the Saddu- 
cees. 

SAFFRON, Crocus ; Heb. D31D, carcos. 
LXX. KpdKOQ, or corcos. A well-known flower: 
of a blue colour, in the midst of which are small 
yellow threads, of a very agreeable smell. Solo- 
mon, Cant. iv. 14. joins it with other aromatics: 
fiardus et crocus, etJisiula,9Lc. Jeremiah speaks 
of cloths of a saffion colour, lament, iv. 5. 
yVin nD>3DKn, but this passage rather sig- 
nifies purple or crimson. 

SAGAN. pD, deputy. (The Rabbins call 
him no 3K, Ab-heth-din, Father of the 
house of judgment.) The Hebrews thus call 
the deputy of the high-pnest, who supplied his 
office, and performed Us functions, in the ab- 
sence of the high-priest ; or when accident bad 
disabled him from officiating in person; of 
which we have examples in Josephus. The 
Jews think this office of Sagan was very anci- 
ent. They bold that Moses was Sagan to 
Aaron. 1 do not find the word Sagan in this 
sense in Scripture, but it is freauentin the Rab- 
bins. Vide Selden, de Syneariis, lib, iii. cap. 
8. et Authores de Repub. Hebraor. 

Sagan is also put for princes, or the chief of- 
ficers of a kingdom ; and it often occurs in this 
sense, in Ezra, Nehemiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. Sagan is rather Chaldee 
than Hebrew, and it is very likely that the He- 
brews learned it from the Chaldees, to express 
princes, and great courtiers; magistrates, and 
men in power, not only among the Babylonians, 
but also among the Hebrews. Jerom generally 
translates this word by magistrates, and the 
LXX. by satraps, princes, nobles, governors. 

SAINT, sanctity, to sanctify, fu;. These 
words are used in mfferent senses in Scripture. 
Fide Sanctify, and Holt, Add. 

1 . Saiitf signifies pure, free from defilement 
and sin, which render a man unfit £611 approach- 
ing holy things. To sanctify^ signifies to puiv 
fy, to put one's self in a condition to appear 
before the Lord, and to partake of holy tmnjgs, 
£xod« six* ^ And let the priestsalao which 
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ceoie near to tlie Lord, sanctify themselves, lest 
the Lord break forth upon them.’* And verses 
10, 11. ** And the Lord said unto Moses, Go 
unto the people, and sanctify them to-day and 
to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes, and 
be ready against the third day, to receive the 
law.” Job i. 5. Job sent and sanctified his 
children.” 

To sanctify^ is put for appointing to any 
holy use. Gen. ii. 3. ** God sanctified the 
aeoenth day** Exod. xiii. 2. He sanctified all 
the first-born.” Chap. xix. 23. ** Set bounds 
about the mount, and sanctify it.” Chap, xxviii. 
4 1 . Sanctify them, that they may minister un- 
to me in the priest’s office.” There were in the 
temple at Jerusalem, many rich spoils that Da- 
vid and his successors had sanctified to the 
Lord. 

3. To sanctify, is sometimes put for prepara- 
tion for an action, that does not require extraor- 
dinary holiness, Numb. xi. 18. “ Sanctify your- 
selves against to-morrow, and ye shall eat fiesh.” 
Josh. iii. 5. And Joshua said unto the people, 
sanctify yourselves, for to-morrow the Lord 
will do wonders among you.’* Joel ii. 15, l6. 
** Blow the trumpet in Sion, sanctify a fast, call 
a solemn assembly, gather the people, sanctify 
the congregation,” #. e. prepare it, or publish 
a fast, a congregation. 

4. Saint, sanctity, sanctification. These epi- 
thets in a sovereign manner arc ascribed to God, 
the author of all sanctity and holiness. So che- 
rubim and seraphim cry to him incessantly, 
** Holy, Holy, Holy.” Isaiah vi. 3. He is emi- 
nently the Holy One of Israel,” Isaiah x. 20. 
*2 Kings xix. 22. et alibi passim. All our holi- 
ness is before him nothing but pollution, his 
name is Holy, thiz saint, or rather sanctity, 
itself. We sanctify and hallow his name, and 
we pray that his name be hallowed, when we 
praise him, when we acknowledge his Majesty, 
when we worship him, and when we endeavour 
to make him known, adored, praised, and be- 
loved, by all who are capable of it. 

5. The saint, the sanctum, the holy place, ex- 
presses that particular part of the temple, which 
w'as between the porch and the sanctuary ; in 
which were the golden candlestick, the altar 
of incense, and the table of shew-bread. 

6. The sanctum, or sancta, is taken for the 
whole temple, or for heaven. Psalm xx. 6. 

He win hear him from his holy heaven.” 
Paahn cii. IQ. For he bath looked down from 
the height o{ his sanctuary ; from heaven did the 
Lord Imold the earth.” Psalm cl. 1 . “ Praise 
Ood HI his sanctuary, praise him in the firma- 
ment of his power.'” 

7* Sanctum Sanctorum, Holy of Holies, 


or the Sanctuary, signifies the most inward and 
sacred part of the temple, where was the ark of 
the covenant; — here nobody entered but the 
high-priest, and that only once a year, on the 
day of solemn expiation. 

8. Saints, is sometimes put for the people of' 
Israel; sometimes for Christians, The faction 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, said to Moses 
and Aaron ; Numb. xvi. 3. ** Ye take too much 
upon you, seeing all the congregation are holy 
(or saints) every one of them, and the Lord is 
among them.” And in several places of Scrip- 
ture, the Hebrews are called a holy nation. 

Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and 
a holy nation,” Exod. xix. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 9* Dent, 
vii. 6. xiv. 2,21. Nothing is more frequent in 
St. Paul, than the name of saints given to Chris- 
tians. Rom. i. 7. viii 27,28. xii. 13. xv. 25, 
32. xvi. 2, &c. 

[But, it is probably, never given to any, after 
the promulgation of the Gospel, who had not 
been bap^zed. In this acceptation it continued, 
during the early ages of Christianity ; nor was 
it applied to individuals declared to be saints by 
any other act of the church, till various corrup- 
tions had depraved the primitive principles. — 
The Church of Rome assumes the power of 
making saints, or of beatification ; i, e, of an- 
nouncing certain departed spirits as objects of 
worship, and from which the faithful may solicit 
favours. A notion worthy of the dark ages m 
which it originated.] 

9. Saints stands for the priests of the Lord. 
Numb. xvi. 5, 7« ‘‘Even to-morrow the Lord 
will shew who are his, and who is holy; and will 
cause him to come near unto him, even him 
whom he hath chosen, will he cause to come 
near unto him.” Aaron is called in Deuterono- 
my, the holy one, or the saint of God. Deut. 
xxxiii. 8. “ Let thy thummim and thy urim be 
with tby holy one.” And in Psalm cvi. l6. 
“ They envied Moses also in the camp, and 
Aaron the saint of the Lord/’ 

10. Saints signifies in particular, good mess, 
and the servants of God, Prov. ix. 10. “The 
knowledge of the holy (or saints) is understand- 
ing.” Prov. XXX. 3. “ I neither learned wis- 
dom, nor have the knowled^ of the holy, or 
saints** Psalm xxxiv. 9« “ O fear the Lord, ye 
bis saints, for there is no want to them that fear 
him.” Psalm xvi. 2, 3. “ My goodness extend- 
eth not to thee, but to the saints that are in the 
earth, and to the excellent, to whom is all my 
delight.” 

1 1 . Saints is often put for angeh* Job v. 1. 
“To which of the samU wilt thou turn? — 
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heaTens are not clean in his sight/’ Job iv. 17> 
18. ** Shall mortal man be more just than Godi 
Shall a man be more pure than his maker f Be- 
hold, he put no trust in his servants, and bis an- 
gels he charged \\'ith folly/* Daniel says, iv. 
13,23. ^^An holy one (or taint) came down 
from heaven.” And Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 2, 3. 

The LK>rd shined forth from mount Paran, and 
came with ten thousands of taints** 

12. Saints and taintesses. The Hebrews 
give these names, by way of Antiphratit^ to men 
and women who prostituted themselves in ho- 
nour (as they thought) of some prophane deity, 
according to the blind and polluted notions of 
their false religion* Moses says, Deut. xxiii. 17* 
ttnp iTn» kVi n»nn “ There shall be 
no whole of the daughters of Israel, nor a so- 
domite of the sons of Israel/* Literally, theie 
shall be no saintessj and no saint* See 1 Kings 
XIV. 24. XV. 12. xxii. 46. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. Job 
xxxvi. 14. Hosea iv. 14. [^Separated persons, 
t. e. to the idol; which is the import of kadesh, 
taint f in this acceptation.] 

SAL AH, nhw, SaAa, mission, sending : 
otherwise, branches, or dart; from rhw shalach : 
according to the Syriac, that spoils, or is spoiled* 
SALAH, or Saleh, son of Cainan, and 
grandson of Arphaxad ; rather, by leaving out 
Cainan, who is not in the Hebiew copies, Sa- 
lah was born in the thirty-fifih year of his father 
Arphaxad, A. M* 1693. He begat Eber at 
thirty years old, A. M. 1723. He died aged 
433 years, A. M. 2126, ante A. D. 1876. Gen. 
xi. 12, &c. 

The Orientals have preserved several tradi- 
tions concerning Salah ; but, we read in some 
Arabian Authors, that this Salah, is more mo- 
dern than Salah sou of Arphaxad. 

SALAMIS, SaXa/ulc) •Acts xiii* 5. shaken, 
tost 4 beaten ; fiom aaktvw, I beat, J toss* 

SALAMIS, a city of the isle of Cyprus. St. 
Paul came hither with Barnabas, A. D. 44, and 
here converted Sergius Paulus, Acts xiii. 6. 
Salamts is now called Famagousta, The body 
of Barnabas was found iiere> A. D. 488. He 
was a native of Cyprus. See B a UN abas. 

SALAMPSO, daughter of Herod the Great, 
and of Mariamite the Asmonean. Salampto 
was first contracted to Plieroras; afterwards 
she married Phazael, her cousin-german, son of 
Phazael, her uncle by the father’s side^ by whom 
she had three sons, Antipater, Herod, and Alex- 
ander; and two daughters, Alexandra and Cy- 
pros. [Fide the Platb of Hebod’s Gbkba* 
looyJ 

SALATHIEL, I ham atked of 

God, or loan of' God ; from shaaL iii* 
2. . ^JSbealtief, Engli^ tranalation^ 


I. SALATHIEL, son of Jeconigb, and fa« 
tber of Zerubbabel, 1 Chron. iii« 17, He died 
at Babylon during the captivity. ' Salathiel waa 
also son of Neri, according to Luke,iii. 27* Ho 
descended from Solomon, by Rehoboam, accord- 
ing to Matthew, i. 12; and from Solomon by 
Nathan, according to Luke. In Salathiel were 
united the two branches of this illustrious gene- 
alogy ; so that Salathiel was son to Jecouiab, 
according to the flesh, as appears from the Chro- 
nicles, which say, that Jeconiah had two sons, 
Assir and Salathiel, at Babylon. And he might 
be son of Neri by adoption, or by having married 
the heiress of N eri’s family ; or, as issue of the 
widow of Neri, he being dead without children. 
In either of these cases he would be son of Neri 
according to the law. Luke does not tell us in 
what sense he was son to Neri. Vide Frags. 
Nos. CCCXXXVl. CCCXXXVII. 

The Jews pretend, that Salathiel was titular 
prince of the Jews, during the captivity. That 
he had successors, of the house of David, called 
Princes oj the (Captivity, who were appointed by 
the kings of the country. They give us a suc- 
cession of them for several ages; and some 
Jewish authors maintain, that the heads of the 
captivity are still in being beyond the Euphra- 
tes. Vide Selden, de Synedriis, lib. ii. cap. 7. 
§ 5. Jacob Altiiig. Shilo, lib. i. cap* 3. All 
this is in answer to our objection, derived from 
the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. that a law- 
giver should not depart from between the feet of 
Judah, till the coming of the Messiah. They 
answer that the sceptie and the law-giver are 
still in being among them, in the persons of 
these princes of the captivity. 

II. Salathiel, of Reuben, son of Simeon^ 
ancestor of Judith. Judith viii. 1. Fti/g. 

SALCHAH, nsVo, your basket : from 
salal : otherwise, that treads you under foot, or 
thy treading under foot ; from salah, and 
the pronoun ka, thee, you* 

[A place strongly bound, or well protected.^ 
But Simon conjectures a metathesis for Sace*’ 
lah, hope, strong fidelity.] 

SALCHAN, Salbcha, or Salcha, a city 
of the kingdom of Og, in the country of Bashati, 
beyond Jordan, toward the northern extremity of 
the portion of Manasseh, Deut. iii. 10. 1 Chr. 
V* 1 W Josh. xii. 5* xiii. 11. 

SALEM, CDbw, complete, perfeti ; 

chwthalam: ULX. peace; from thahm* 

I. SALEM. This name is given to Jerusa- 
lem, Psalm Ixxvi. 2. ** In Salem also is his la^ 
beroacle, and his dwelling place in Zion/* Tba 
Vulgate reads, Factut est in pace locus ejue* * Bat 
the Hebrew requires, Factut est in Smem loom 
Tlie comiaoa opinioii is, that Malclfise- 
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decb| king of Suiem^ wfts king of Jenmlem. 
Gen«jiiv. 18. Hebr.^ii. 1.2. 

II. Salem, a city of the Sbechemites, where 
Jacob arrived at his return from Mesopotamia, 
€^. xxxiii. 18. Eusebius and Jerom notice 
this city ; but some commentators translate the 
Hebrew, ''Jacob came safe and sound to a city 
of Sbechem.’* Shalem may signify, safe, in 
health, in peace, &c. 

III. Salem. Jerom says, (in Salem,) that 
there was a place near Jerusalem called Salem, 
westward. 

IV. Salem, otherwise, Salumias, in the 
counti 7 of Scythopolis, eight miles from this 
city. Jerom, ibid, 

V. Salem, or Salim, where John the Bap- 
tist baptized on the Jordan, John hi. 2.3. Ma- 
nuscripts are very indifferent as to Salem, or 
Salim. [It is remarkable enough that no such 
place, distinguished by an abundance of water, 
can be discovered at this day : it probably was 
an assemblage of small streams, in which many 
persons might perform at the same time, their 
ablutions previous to baptism.] 

VI. Salem, the city where Melchisedech 
reigned. Jerom, the author of the Chronicon 
Paschal, p. 50, and M. Reland, Palast. lib. iii. 
think this city was different from Jerusalem. 
Jerom places it in the territory of Scythopolis, 
where ruins were seen in his time, of what was 
said to have been the palace of Melchisedech. 

VII. Salem. The LXX. have sometimes 
called the city of Shilo by this name. See Jer. 
xli.^. xlviii. 5. 

[SALIM, vide Salem V.] 

SALIS, or S ALLIS, a village of Idumea, whi- 
ther the Jews retired who had been beaten by 
the Romans in the )>lain8 of Askalon. Joseph. 
de Bello, lib. iii. cap.- 1 . 

SALISSA, three, oi the third from 

shalosh : otherwise, prince, captain ; from 
shall sh. See Baal-shalisha. 

SALISSA, Salisa, Baal-saltsa, or 
Sh A LI 8 HA. Mention is made of Shalisha, 
1 Sam. ix. 4. and of Baal-shalisha, 2 Kings iv. 
42. It was fifteen miles from Diospolis, in the 
district of Thamnitica, north of Jerusalem. 
Eusebius and Jerom in Bethrshalisa. 

6 ALL A 1, !St|Xoci, my rising, my way, 

my basket. Or Celai, of the race of the priests. 
Neh. xii. 20. 

SALLU, H’Vd, 2aXoe<u, aaXwp,. basket ; from 
salal : otherwise, contempt, or that treads 
under foot ; from rto salah : otherwise, eleva^ 
tion ; from VlDD mauul. Or Salo, son of Me- 
shullam, of Beniamin, 1 Cbr. iz. 7. 

SALMA, mbw, the same as Salmon, 
hmbit : i[rom riD^ shalmah, 1 Chron. ii. 1 1. 


SALMON, jychm, peaceable, perfect: or 
that rewards ; from shalam. 

SALMON, Salmona, or Salma, son of 
Nashon ; be married Rahab, by whom he had 
Boaz. A. M. 2^53, anfe A. D. 1451. I Chr. 
M. li,5), 54. Rutbiv. 20, 21. Matth. i. 4. He 
is named " the father of Bethlehem t. e. his 
descendants peopled Bethlehem, [or, he great- 
ly improved and adorned it ; he was, as we say, 
" the making of that town or, he was the 
chief man — by ofEce ; the Abyssinian Shum of 
a town.] 

SALMON E, or Salmona, a city and sea- 
port in the isle of Crete, Acts xxvii. 7. 

SALOME, peaceable, perfect; or 

that rewards ; from shalam. [fern, of So^ 

lomon.'] 

1. SALOME, daughter of Antipater, and 
sister of Herod the Great ; one of the wickedest 
of women. She first married Joseph, whom 
she accused of familiarities with Mariamne, wife 
of Herod. That suspicious prince put Joseph 
to death, without hearing his defence ; having 
found, by the confession of Mariamne, that Jo- 
seph had discovered a secret to her, he inferred 
the rest. Salome afterwards married Costobarus ; 
but being disgusted with him, she put him 
away ; a licence till then unheard-of among the 
Jews, whose law (says Josephus) allows men to 
put away their wives, but does not allow women 
equal liberty. After this, she accused him of 
treason against Herod, who put him to death. 
Joseph. Jntiq. lib. xv. cap. Q. 

She caused much division and trouble in He- 
rod’s family, by her calumnies and mischievous 
informations ; and she may be considered as the 
chief author of the death of the princes Alexan- 
der and Aristobulus, and of their mother Mari- 
amne. Salome conceived a violent passion for 
an Arabian prince called Sillaeus; whom she 
would have married, against her brother Herod’s 
consent. She used to see him with so little 
caution, that every body was offended. And 
when Herod made her marry one Alexas, she 
still continued her inclination for Siilasus. Sa* 
lome survived Herod, who left her, by will, the 
cities of Jamnia, Azoth, and Phasaelis, with 
50,000 pieces of money. She favoured Aoti- 
pas against Archelaus, and died A. D. ft little 
after Archelaus had been banished to Vienne in 
Dauphiny. A fbw days before Herod died, he 
ordered his sister Salome, and Alexas, that, di- 
rectly as he was dead, they should slay the 
chief men of Judea, then shut up in Jericho, 
where he lay sick. But they tent them all 
aw'ay. Salome had five children by Alexas ; 
Berenice, Antipater, Calleas ; also a son and 

a daughtei, 
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& daughter, whose luunes are not mentioned. 
Joseph. Jntig. lib. xvii. cap. 8. 

II. Salome, a daughter of Herod the Great 
and Elpide. She married one of the sons of 
Pheroras. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xVii. cap. 1. 

III. Salome, the Dancer, daughter of He- 
rodias, and of Herod-Phiiip. She first married 
Philip the tetrarch, her uncle ; afterwards Aris- 
tobulus, son of Herod, king of Chalets, by 
whom she had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, and 
Aristobulus. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7. 

When Herodias left Philip, her daughter Sa^ 
lome accompanied her. As John the Baptist ex- 
claimed against the incestuous marriage of He- 
rodias and Antipas, one day, when this prince 
was celebrating his birth-day, or the day of his 
inauguration, Salome came into the banqueting 
room, and danced before the king, and the no- 
bles, his company. Antipas uas so delighted, 
that he promised to give her whatever she should 
ask, even to the half of his kingdom. She said. 
Give me in a dish, the head of John the Baptist. 
The king sent immediately, and had the head of 
John the Baptist cut off, and given to Salome. 
Pfdc Fragments, Nos. L. CLXXXII. 

Nicephorus, lib. i. cap. 20. and Melaphrastes 
relate that Salome accompanied her mother He- 
rodias, and her father-in-law Herod, in their ba- 
nishment to Vienne in Dauphiny; and that the 
tmperor having obliged them to go into Spain, 
as she passed over a river that was frozen, the 
ice broke under her feet, and she sunk in up to 
her neck ; when the ice uniting again, she re- 
mained thus suspended by it, and suffered the 
same punishment she had made John the Bap- 
tist undergo. But none of the ancients mention 
this ; and it is contrary to Josephus ; who tells 
118 , she first married Philip the tetrarch, son of 
Herod the Great and Cleopatra, who died about 
A. D. S3 or 34; and afterw'ards Aristobulus, 
son of Herod king of Chalcis, her counsin-ger- 
man, b> whom she had several children. Thus 
she lived above thirty years after the exile of her 
father-in-law. 

IV^. Sai OME, mother of the seven brethren 
JVJarcabees. The book called The Government 
of Reason, asenbed to Josephus, does not name 
her. 'J’he Greeks, in their calendar, call her 
Salome. Ben Gorion calls her Anne : others 
name her Maccabtta. Erasmus, in his Para- 
phrase on the Government of Reason, calls her 
Salome. 

V. S ALOM E, wife of Zebedee, and mother of 
St. James Major, and St. John the Evangelist. 
One of those holy women who attended our Sa- 
viour in his joumies, and ministered to him, 
Man. xxvii. ^e requested of Jesus, that 
Jiertwo sons, James and John, might ait one on 


his right hand, the other on fab left bandf when 
he should possess his kingdom* Confer. Matt, 
xxvii. 56, cum. Mark xv. 40. But the Son of 
Gh>d answered, know not what ye ask; 

to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not 
mine to give, but it shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared by my Father.’’ 

Salome gave a great proof of her faith, when 
she followed Jesus Christ to Calvary, and did 
not forsake him, even at the cross, Mark xv.40. 
Matt, xxvii. 55, 5^. She was also one of those 
holy women who brought perf^es to embalm 
him, and who came, for this purpose, to the se- 
pulchre on Sunday morning early, Mark xvi. 1, 
2. Entering into the tomb, they saw an angel, 
who informed them, that the Saviour was risen. 
Returning to Jerusalem, Jesus appeared to them 
on the way, and said to them, ** Be not afraid ; 
go tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me.” This is what the 
Scripture informs us of Salome, the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee. 

Some give her the name of Marp Salome ; 
but there is no good proof of her being called 
Marp : and what some frivolous histories relate 
of the three Marys, Marp, the mother of Jesus, 
Marp, the mother of James, and Marp Salome, 
deserves no consideration. Others make her 
the daughter of Joseph. Epiphan. Hares. Ixxviii. 
cap. 8. Graci recent. Auctuar. Bibi. PP. 3. 
481. 1. Mena. 8. Mail. The Latin martyrolo- 
gies place her feast October 22. The Roman 
martyrology fixes her death at Jerusalem ; 
others say she died in Provence, and that her 
body is still there. 

VI. Salome, according to some, was the 
third husband of St. Anne. John Gerson, 
chancellor of Paris, quotes some verses, which 
describe him as father to the Salome last men- 
tioned. Vide Anna. But as this system of 
genealogy has no foundation in antiquity, we 
but little regard it. 

SALT, Sal; in Greek *'AXc hals; in He- 
brew, n^D melach. God appointed salt to sea- 
son all sacrifices that were ofiered to him, Lev. 
ii. 13. Jesus Christ alludes to this, when, 
speaking of the sufferings of the damned, he 
says, Every one shall be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,*^ Mark 
ix. 49 . See also Deut. xxix* 23. ** The w'hole 
land thereof is brimstone, and salt, and burning.” 

[There is considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the precise allusion of Mark ix. 49« The 
phrase ** salted with fire,** b (to us, at leastj un- 
usual, especially as it stands in our version. It 
is probable, that the koc should be taken com- 
paradvely ^ as every sacrifice should be salted 
with salt :** or adversativdy, ts it often b, " bui 

every 
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€T6f^ sacfifice tball be Malted wbli to ren- 
der It eccepUblei according to the Divine Uw. 
Possibly, a phrase used by Ignatius, in his 
Epbtle to the Magnesians, may affoid some 
light on this passage* Lay aside therefore the 
old, and sour, and evil leaven; and be ye 
changed into the new leaven, which is Jesus 
Christ. Be ye salted in him, lest any one among 
you should be corri^ted ; for by your savour ye 
shall be judged.** It is evident, that the correct 
doctrines of the gospel, are spoken of, as giving 
an agreeable savour to the ** living sacrifices*’ 
of believers, whose good conduct, in conse- 
quence, evinces their entire preservation from 
corruption. 

In Syria, where there are Salt Lakes, it is 
most likely that comparisons, and even pro- 
verbs, were taken from the properties of the 
article they furnished. So we read, ** Salt, 
1 . €. in its genuine state, is good, but, if it have 
lost its saUness, wherewith will ye season it ? 
how restore to it any relish ? — The surface of 
the salt lakes, also, the thinner crust of salt, 
next the edges of the lakes, after rains, and 
especially after long continued rains, loses the 
saline particles, which are washed away and 
drained ofif, yet it retains the form and appear- 
ance of salt, like the most perfect. For this 
reason, those who go to gather salt from the 
lakes, drive their horses and carts over this 
W’orthless matter, (and consequently, trample it 
into mere mud and dirt) in order to get some 
distance into the lake, where the salt is better : 
and often they are obliged to dig away the sur- 
face from thence, to obtain the salt, pure and 
pungent.] 

We see from Ezekiel xvi. 4. that anciently 
they rubbed new-born children with salt : — 

Quando nata es aqud non es lota in salu- 

tern, nee sale salita, Jerom thought, this was 
meant to dry up the humidity that abounds in 
children, and to close the pores. Galen, de 
Sanit, lib, i. cap, 1. says, that salt hardens the 
skin of children, and makes them more firm. — 
Avicenna acquaints us, that they bathed chil- 
dren with water in which salt had been dissolv- 
ed. to close up the navel, and to harden the 
skin. Others think, it was to hinder any cor- 
ruption that might proceed from cutting ofif the 
navel-string. 

The prophet Elisha being desired to sweeten 
the waiters of the fountain of Jericho, reuuired a 
new vessel to be brought to him, and salt there- 
in. 2 Kings ii. 2l. He threw this salt into the 
spring, and said ; ** thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters ; and in future they shall 
not occasion either death or barrenness.** And 
in Reality, the waters became good for drinking. 
VoL. II. Part XXV. Eh, IF. 


Naturally the sn/f must have increased the brack* 
ishness of this fountain ; but the prophet pur- 
posely selected a remedy that leemed contrary 
to the effect he would produce, that the miracle 
might become the more evident. [Compare 
Fragments, No. V.] 

The Wiseman reckons salt in the number df 
things the most necessary for life, Ecclus xxxix. 
SI . Job asks if any one could eat that which is 
not relished with salt f [metaphorically, vigour 
of sentiment, understanding. Fide IV. below.] 

II. The Salt of the Earth, is, probably, 
marl, with which they manure the land in Some 
countries, instead of dung. See our Commen- 
tary oil Matth. v. 13. 

ill. Mineral Salt, or salt dug out of mines, 
in form of a hard stone. It is thought Lot’s 
wife was changed into a statue of such mineral 
salt ; i, e. that she became as a rock, or stone, 
of salt, Gen. xix. 26. See Lot’s Wife. 

IV. Salt is the symbol of wisdom: ‘‘Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt,** says St. Paul, Col. iv. 6. And our 
Saviour says, “ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another.” [Hence we 
read of Attic salt, i. e. Attic wit, or sharpness, 
mental intelligence, &c.] 

V. Salt is the symbol of perpetuity, and in- 
corruption. Thus they said of a covenant, “It 
is a covenant of salt for ever, before the Lord,” 
Numb, xviii. 19 . And elsewhere, “The Lord 
God of Israel gave the kingdom over Israel to 
David for ever, even to him and to his sons, by a 
covenant of salt, 2 Chron. xiii. 3. Fide Frags. 
No. eXXX. 

VI. Salt is the symbol also of barrenness, and 
sterility. When Abimelech took the city of 
Shechem, he destroyed it, and sowed the place 
with salt, that it might always remain desart, 
Judg. ix. 43. Zephaniah, ii. Q. threatens the 
Ammonites and Moabites, from the Lord ; 
“ Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children of 
Ammon as Gomorrha, even the breeding of 
nettles, salt^pits, and a perpetual desolation,” 
See Job xxxiv. 6. Psalm evil. 34. Jer. xvii. 6. 

VII. Salt is likewise the symbol of hospita- 
lity ; also of that fidelil^ due from servants, 
friends, guests, and officers, to those wha 
maintain them, or who receive tliem at their ta- 
bles. The governors of the provinces beyond 
the Euphrates, writing to king Artaxerxes, tell 
him, “ Because we have maintenance from the 
king’s palace,” 8cc. which, in the Chaldee, is, 
“ Because we are salted with the salt of the pa- 
lace.** Vide Fragments, No. CXXX. - 

The SalMea: the Dead-eea, or lake 
phaltites. Scripture and proffine writers some- 
times call Asphaltus or Bitumen — salt ; whence 
M div 2 Moses, 
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Mom, or parching saiif ft Kings %uu 17* Sagittu tahUis Domim cmUn 

Peat^gm.<93. (Yolgi Siflkardore nmmmen^ ^yriam; the arrow ^fvictoiy,, or daiivorance. 
tMVtk meami M^tMahuSf Intumen, or pitch. Hero- IV. Salvation is put foir praise and Jbetwdic^ 
dom nUo^oniions certisin lamps in JE;g;pt, into tion given to God. ^ AUeluish, salvation, and 
vrhioh wore put $ult, u e. bitumen^ or «uch iiisre glory^ and honour, and power unto the I^rd our 
combustible matter to feed the dome, God. . . . Salvation to our God which sitteth on 

• The F alley of Salt. Interpreters generally the throne, and unto the Lamb,*’ Elev. vii. 10. 
place it south of tlie Dead-sea, towards Idumea ; six. 1 . 

^oause it is said, 2 ^om. viii. 13, that Abishai V. Salus, is put for salutation given to per- 
killed there ]8,CX)0 Idumeans ; that Joab killed sons whom We salute, or to whom we write; a 
there 12,000 ; 1 Cbron. xviii. 12. Psalm lx. ti- salutation of civility and friendship : James i. 1. 
tie; and long after, Amaziah, king of Judah, To the twelve tribes that are scattered abroad, 
killed 10,000, 2KiBg8xiv.7. 2Chron. xxv. 11. greeting, or health. 1 Macc. x. 18. « King 
—Galen, de Simpl. Medicam. Facult. lib. iv. Alexander to his brother Jonathan sendeth 
cap. 19* informs us, that the salt of the lake greeting,” or wisheth health. 

phaltites was used to season meat ; that it was a The Hebrews rarely use concrete terms, as 
stronger caustic, and digested much more than they are called, but often abstract. Thus, in- 
other salts ; because (says he) it is more boiled, stead of saying, God saves them, and protects 
We see also by Macc. xi. 35. x. 29* that the them; they say, God is their salvation. Thus, 
kings of Syria had brine-pits in Judea. Ezekiel, Vox salutis, gaudium salutis, rapes salutis, scu^ 
xlvh. II, says, that the shores and marshes on turn salutis, sagitta salutis, veritas salutis, cornu 
V the Dead-sea should be assigned for the making salutis, verbum salutis, arx salutis. See. is equi- 
of salt. Dr. Halifax, in his account of Palmy- valent to a voice declaring deliverance ; the joy 
ra, speaks of a great plain covered with salt, that attends escape from a great danger ; a rock 
from whence the country round about is sup- where any one takes refuge, and is in safety ; a 
plied. This plain is about a league from Pal- buckler that secures from the attack of an ene- 
myra, and extends toward the eastern parts of my ; an arrow that procures safety and liberty 
Idumea, whose capital city was Bozra. David to a people ; a truth that saves us ; a horn or 
heat the Idumeans in the Valley of Salt, as he ray of glory, of happiness and salvation ; the 
returned from Syria of Zobah. It is very pro- glory that attends deliverance from some great 
hable, that this plain of salt is the F alley of danger, &c. 

Salt of Scripture. Thus, to work great salvation in Israel, sTgni- 

SALU, kiVd, SoXiiu, basket, or treading of fies, to deliver Israel from some imminent dan- 
feet f or elevation; from V1?D salal. Father of gcr, to obtain a great victory over enemies. 
Zimri, of Simeon. Numb. xxv. 14. 1 Macc. Psalm xviii. 50. Fieri, or, esse in salutem, is to 
ii. calls him Salmi. [Highly esteemed T\ save, to protect any one. Magnificans salutes 
SALUMIAS, or Salomias, a village in the Regis, Psalm cvi. 4. to bring a very powerful 
country about Scylhopolis. The same as Sa- succour to the king. Psalm cxlix. 4. Fisita 
lem, where, says Jerom, were seen ruins of the nos in salutari tuo; visit us and aave us, jELr- 
palaee of Melchisedec* See Salem VI. altahit mansuetos in salutem; he will repleuish 

SA^iVATION, solus. This word is taken them with glory, and bring them out of danger, 
in aeveml senses in Scripture. Psalm xliii. 5. Salutare vultus tnei : the scUva- 

lit for Ktemal happiness and 0 / 1 , the ob- tion of the face of the Lord; i.e. bis favour 
ject of our hopes and desires. Thus it is said, done us, in beholdiiig us with a kind aspect, or, 
" To give knowledge of salvation to his people.” a merci^l countenance ^ or rather, ' ** the saJva^ 
Luke i. 77. The gospel of your salvation.** tion of my face,” the salvation which is before 
Kpfa.i. 13. Godly sorrow workelh repentance me, iu which I hope, which I wait for. Psalm 
to salvation,** 2 Cor. vii. 10, i. e. which leads to xliv. 4. (Ad mandas salutes Jacob ; who com? 
eternal life. mandest veith authority, and sayest. Let Jacob 

IL Salus is put for life^ Gen. idu* 15, 16. be safe; thou who savest him, and proteotest 
Vqlg. Per salutem Pharaonis ; by the life of Mm. Psalm xxii. 1. pm. 

Pharaoh. Gen. xlvii. 25. Salus mutra in manu Jjong^ d salute me& verba delictomm meorum ; 
tma est ; our life it in.your hands, [wslpabe.] m cry against me, and prevent my salvation. 

Ill* For deliverance, or victory. I Saai«xi.9. libe He^ew says, Thou art far from my so/- 
Vulg. . Cras erit voids solus, ctLm incaluerit sol : vation, and from the words of my crying thou 
yahiL shall be relieved to-morrow, ere the sun be refusest to succour me, and to deliver me, or 
hot, 1 Mbm. xiv« ** Shall Jviwwlhan die, who even to hear me. A victim or socr^eefor soh 

hath wrought this great sahmdtm hk Israel?” vation; these were pacific sacrifices o to 
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Ctod| either to itttmi thenks for bis benefits^ or 
to ask ftvoiirB^ protection, or assistance from 
him. Psalm xxxiii. i7* Failax equus ad salu^ 
irm ; it is in Tsin that you put jour conhdence 
hi horses ; diey cannot save jou from danger, 
without the assistance of God. I preferred 
Wisdom before safety or beauty : Wisd. vii, 10. 
Super salutem et speciem dilexi earn: before 
life, health, and beauty. Divitia salutig, sapi- 
tntia et sdentia ; the treasures of salvation ; or, 
according to the Hebrew, the strength of safe- 
ties, wisdom and knowledge, shall adorn the 
Messiah. He shall save, protect, defend, and 
deliver his elect, by his infinite power : he shall 
enrich them with the gifts of wisdom, know- 
ledge, &c. 

The Lord hath clothed me with the garments 
of salvation ; Isaiah Ixi. 10. These garments 
of salvatiovy may signify the habits of joy and 
festivity, worn on festival days, and after receiv- 
ing a signal favour from God ; after deliverance 
from great danger. Erit tihi anima tua in sa^ 
iutem* Jer. xxxix. 18. xlv. 5. The Hebrew 
says literally, Erit tibi anima tua in spolium ; 
you shall escape danger, and shall save your life, 
but not M'ithout difficulty: your life shall be 
saved, but as a part of the prey is rescued ; or 
it shall be your part of the booty. Happy, that 
you are delivered, even on these terms ! You 
iball lose every thing but your life. Ezekiel 
Bays, xiv. 4. Aqud non est lota in salutem. He 
speaks of a new-born child, not washed, nor 
salted, and whose naval-string had not been cut. 
Probably, they im^ined this contributed to 
health, adsalutem. The Hebrew reads ; ‘‘You 
have not been washed with water, for solacing, 
for refreshing, and cleaniug you. See Salt. 

SAM A EL. This name the Rabbins, in their 
mystical commentaries on the Pentateuch, Rab- 
both, in Deuter. cap. ult. fol. 303. give to the 
prince of the devils, who expected, with great 
impatience, the hour of Moses’s departure, that 
he might seize him, and carry him to the place 
where the dead are detained. But the angel 
Miciiael reproved him, and said to him; O 
wretch ! shouldst thou be joyful, while I shed 
tears ? He quotes Micah vii. 8. “ Rejoice not 
against me, u mine enemy : when I fail, I shall 
arise ; when 1 sit in darkness, the Lord shell be 
a light unto me.” He added ; 1 fell when Mo- 
ses died ; but 1 rose again wlien Joshua suc- 
ceeded him, and led the Hebrews into the Land 
of Promise. Probably this Santael is the same 
sw— ^ 

SAMMAEL, an evil angel, of vVhom the 
Eabbiits say, be derived Eve, mounted on the 
nld sespeut ; that lie is the angel of the deod^ 
tha |irinise<of>dieiiir, the^ ohfvef of tks'dSiiieas. 
OHmt Rabbios look on him ns the prince the 


angels, and bdieve he ia to pieaidt at the last 
judgment ; fbr which reason, they make ftiaa oA 
ferings on the day of soleilm expiation, to ap- 
pease bis anger. BuxScnf, Lexicom, Mabinie. 
Samael. Comp. Satak. 

SAMARIA, Shomtam, Jtoqxspiiiv^ 

His lees, his prison, his guard, its thorn, or Hit 
diamond ; from shanmr, dec. and tha pro- 

noun ] an, his. IStrictlw guardidf^ 

SAMARIA, the capitri city of the kingdetn 
of Samaria, i. e. of the ten tribes. It was built 
by Omri king of Israel, who began to nrign 
A. M. 3079, and died 3086, 1 Kings xvi. $4. 
He bought the hill Samaria of Shemer, or Skth- 
meron, for two talents of silver [i?684.] : It took 
the name of Samaria, from Shemer. Some 
think there were already beginnings of a city, 
because before the reign of Omri mention ia 
made of Samaria,! Kings xiii.dU. A. M. 3030, 
ante A. D. 974, and consequently, 49 years be- 
for the reign of Omri. Others take this for a 
prolepsi^ or anticipation, in the discourse of the 
man of God, who speaks of Samaria under the 
reign of Jeroboam. 

How'ever, Samaria was not considerable, nor 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel till after 
the reign of Omri. Before him the kings of Is- 
rael dwelt at Shechem, or at Tirzah. 
was built on an agreeable and fruitful hill, in an 
advantageous situation, twelve miles from Do- 
thaim, twelve from Merrom, and four from Atha- 
roth. Euseb. in Dothaim. Merro, et Atharo. 
Josephus says, it was a day’s journey from Jeru- 
salem. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 11. Besides, though 
built on an eminence, yet it must have had water 
in abundance ; since we find medals struck in 
this city, whereon is represented the goddess 
Aslarte, at whose feet is a river. [Comp. 
Plates, Medals, passim."] Josephus, Ant. 
lib. xiii. cap. 18, observes, that when it was 
taken by John Hircanus, prince of the Jews, he 
entirely demolished it, and even caused the 
brook to flow over its ruins, to obliterate all 
traces of it. 

The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to 
render this city the strongest, the flnest, and the 
richest, possible. Ahab built here a palace of 
ivory, 1 Kings xxii. 39* Amos, iii. 15. iv. 1;^ 
describes Samaria under Jeroboam IIv os' k 
city sunk in excess of luxury and eflf<6minacy t-*- 
“ 1 will smite ( says he) the winter-house wStti 
the summer-house, and the houses of ivorj titafi 
perish, and the great houses 'shall have' an e*id, 
says the Lord. Hear this ^ord^ ye kine 4f BS- 
shon, that are in the mbaniaia of Samariia, 
which oppress the poor, \^hteb^*riiSh the needy; 
winch Say< to tbelf ttiasterb* Bring/ iHtd'Idt us 
drihk>‘' te. 

Beo-b«ded^ kmgof Syridy iHiih Jflbils 

Jkf 2 or 
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tir streets ki Sttmaria, probably, for traffic, 
where his people dwells to promote commerce, 
1 Kii^s x«« 34. Vide Fbags. No. XLII.; 
also Platbb, Medals of Ptolemais. — 
His son Ben-badad besieged this place, under 
the reign of Ahab, A. M. 3 103, ante A, I). 901, 
but was defeated by a handful of young men. 

. What is very remarkable, and yet very com- 
mon, is, that the king of Syria's flatterers would 
ascribe the shame of their defeat, not to the 
pride and drunkenness of their king, but to the 
interposition of the gods of the Jews ; their 
gods are gods of the hills, (say they) therefore 
they were stronger than we ; but let us fight 
against them in the plain, and surely we shall be 
stronger than they." 

The following year Ben-hadad brought an ar- 
my into the field, probably with design to march 
against Samaria ; but his army was again des- 
troyed. 1 Kings XX. 26, 27. Some years after 
this, 2 Kings vi. 24. vii. 1, 2, 3, 4. A. M. 31 19, 
ante A. D. 885, Ben-hadad came again before 
Samaria, and reduced it to such extremities by 
famine, that a mother was forced to eat her 
own child : but the city was relieved by a strik- 
ing interposition of divine Providence. Jt was 
besieged by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, in 
ihe ninth year of Hoshea king of Israel, which 
was the fourth of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
A. M. 3280. It w'as taken three years after, 
A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 724. 2 Kings xvii.6, 7, 
&c. The prophet Hosea, x. 4,8,9* xiv. 1. 
apeaks of the cruelties exercised by Shalma- 
neser ; and Micah says, i. 6. this city as re- 
duced to a heap of stones. The Cuthites sent 
by Esar-haddon to inhabit the country of Sama- 
na, did not think it worth their while to repair 
the ruins of this city ; they dwelt at Shechem, 
which they made their capital. They were on 
this footing, when Alexander the Great came 
into Phoenicia and Judea. 

However, the Cuthites rebuilt some part of 
Samaria, since Ezra speaks of the inhabitants of 
Samaria, Ezraiv. 17. Neh. iv. 2, The Samari^ 
tarn being jealous of the favours Alexander the 
Great conferred on the Jews, revolted from him, 
while he was in Egypt, and burnt alive Andro- 
maehus, whom he had left governor. Q. Cur- 
tins, lib, iv. cap. 21. Alexander took Samaria, 
and settled Macedonians to inhabit it, (Euseb. 
Chronic. Cedreous,) giving the country around 
it to the Jews, and to encourage them to culti- 
Tate it, he granted them exemption from tribute. 
The kings of Ejgypt and Syria, who succeeded 
Ai€Xiuider,depnved them of this country. He- 
catmBf apud Joeeph. lib. ii. eont. Appion. 

^itt'jWxander Balas, king of Sxna, restored 
to JottAthan Maccab»us the cities of l^ydda, 
Epbrem^ tn4 Ramatha, which he separated from 


the country of Sametria. And the Jews resnmed 
the full possession of it under John Hyreanus, 
who took Samaria, and rained it, according to 
Jos^bus, so that the river ran through its ruins. 
Antig. lib.jan. cap. 18. A. M. 3995, ante A. D. 
109. It so continued to A. M. 3947, when 
Aulus Gabinius, proconsul of Syria, rebuilt 
it, and named it Gabiniana, But it was veiy 
inconsiderable, till Herod the Great restored it 
to its ancient lustre, and gave it the Greek name 
of Sebaste, (in Latin Augusta ) in honour of the 
emperor Augustus, who had given him the pro- 
priety of this place. Syncell. Chronic, p. 308. 
Usher, ad An. 3979, ante A. D. 25. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 1 1. 

The New Testament speaks but little of •S'a- 
maria ; and when it does mention it, it is rather 
in respect of the country, than of the city. When 
it is said, Lukexvii. 11. John iv. 4. He passed 
through the midst of Samaria ; the meaning is, 
through the midst of the country of Samana.-^ 
And again, ‘‘ Then cometh he to a city of 5a;wa- 
na called Sychar." Here Jesus had a conver- 
sation with a woman of Samaria, i. e. wath a Sa^ 
maritan woman of the city of Sychar. After 
the death of Stephen, when the disciples were 
dispersed through the towns of Judea and Sa- 
maria, Philip the deacon withdrew into the city 
of Samaria, where he made converts. Acts viii. 
1, 2, 3. When the Apostles heard that this city 
had received the word of God, they sent Peter 
and John thitiier, to communicate the Holy 
Ghost. Here Simon Magus offered money to 
those apostles, in hopes of buying this power of 
communicating the Holy Ghost. Samaria is 
never called Sebaste in the New- Testament, 
though strangers hardly knew it by any other 
name. Jerom says, in Abdiam, 1. it was 
thought Obadiah was buried at Samaria. They 
also shewed there the tombs of Elisha and of 
John the Baptist. There are many ancient me- 
dals, struck at Sebaste or Samaria ; and some 
bishops of this city subscribed the Acts of 
ancient councils. 

Kings of Samaria. See Kings, and Chro- 
nological Tables. 

[The country of Samaria lies between Judea 
and Galilee. It begins, says Josephus, at a 
town called Ginea, in the great plain, and ends 
at the toparchy of Acrabatene. Samaria, under 
the first temple, was the name of a city ; under 
the second of a country. Rabbi Benjamin of 
TudeJa savs, ** Sebaste is Samaria, where the 

S alace'of Ahab, king of Israel, is still known. — 
Tow that city was on a mountain, and well for- 
tified, bad springs, well watered land, givens, 
paradises, vine^aids and oKve-yards. J>ietaDt 
eight miles is NeapoHs, t. e* Syebem, m Mount 
Ephraim. It is seated in a valley between 

mountains 
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tnounUins Oerisim and £bal ; in it are about a 
hundred Cntheana, observing the law of Moses 
only : they are called Samaritans ; and have 
priests of the seed of Aaron. They sacrifice in 
the temple on Mount Gerizim on the day of the 
Passover, and on feast days on the altar built 
there of the stones set up by the children of Is- 
rael, when they passed over Jordan. Mount 
£bd is dry, rocky, and stoney. 

Josephus says, the inhabitants of Neapolis 
called their city Maabartha, The temple fiou- 
rished about 200 years. He also says, that He- 
•rod built in the land of Sebaste a city, with a 
very fine wall of twenty furlongs ; and brought 
into it six thousand inhabitants : in the middle 
he erected a very great temple to Caesar, and 
made a grove about it of three half furlongs : 
•and called the city Sebaste: i. e. in Latin, 
Augusta. 

The following is the account of this city, as 
given by D’Arvieux, vol. ii. p. 78. 

** Napoli of Samaria is certainly taken for 
the ancient Sichem. This city is situated partly 
on the declivity of a mountain, and partly on 
a plain. It has been so often ruined and re- 
built, that the attempt to discover any of its an- 
cient buildings would be fruitless. It is the only 
city in this province, and of course is the resi- 
dence of the governor. One thing very remark- 
able in the mountain on which it is situated is, 
that half of its surface is covered with trees, 
shrubs, and verdure, while the other half is arid 
and waste. There would be nothing extraordi- 
nary in this, if the bare division had a northern 
aspect ; many others have that peculiarity; but 
these two distinctions of this mountain divide the 
northern aspect e(|ually between them, without 
any other visible distinction. 

There are gardens all round the city; not on 
the mountain, but m the plain. These are wa- 
tered by a little river, and by a number of rivu- 
lets, which render this plain of an admirable 
fertility. The orange-trees, lemon-trees, fig- 
trees, pear and apple-trees, are in perfection, 
and produce excellent fruits. 

** About a quarter of a league from the city is a 
fountain, which falls into a bason of white mar- 
ble. About five hundred paces from the city, 
toward Jerusalem, is a well, at which, some say, 
Jacob watered the flocks of Rachel : others say, 
4hat at which our Lord met the Samaritan 
wroman* The Christians venerate it, and keep 
it covered with great stones. On lifting up these 
atones, we descend into a vaulted cave, wherein 
is the mouth of the well. It appears to be of 
great antiquity, is well built, and may be thirty to 
torn feet to the surface of the water. 

TraditioD affirms that the land around is that 


which Jacob gave to his son Joseph.’* Comp. 
Frags. Nos. DLXVIL DLXVIII. tt sej.f 

SAMARITANS, inotP, jpeople of Samana, 
Scuiapscrov. Luke ix. 52. See Samaria. 

SAMARITANS. See Cuthites. The Sama* 
Titans are the inhabitants of the city of Sama^ 
ria : and of that province, of which Samaria w as 
the capital. In this sense it should seem, that 
we might give the name of Samaritans only to 
those stranger people, the Cuthites, whom the 
kings of Assyria sent from beyond the Euphrates, 
to people the kingdom of Samaria, when they 
carried ca^ive the Israelites who inhabited there 
before. Thus we may flx the epoch of the Sa^ 
maritans, at the taking of Samaria by Shalma- 
neser. A. M. 3283. 

After Shalmaneser, Esar-haddon being in- 
formed, that the people sent to Samaria, w ere 
infested by lions, which he imputed to their ig- 
norance of the manner of worshipping the god 
of the country, he sent a priest of the god of Is- 
rael, to ^eacb them the rites of the Hebrews. — 
They thought they might blend this religion with 
that they professed before ; so they continued to 
worship their idols in conjunction with the God 
of Israel, not perceiving how incompatible these 
two religions were. 

It is not known how long they so continued : 
but at the Jews’ return from the captivity 
of Babylon, it appears they had quitted the 
worship of Idols ; and when they asked permis- 
sion of the Israelites to assist in rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem, they affirmed, that from 
the time that Esar-haddon had brought them in- 
to this country, they had always worshipped the 
Lord, Esr. iv. 1,2,3. And, indeed, after the 
return from the captivity. Scripture does not re- 
proach them with idolatrous worship, though it 
does not dissemble either their jealousy against 
the Jews, or the ill offices they did them at the 
court of Persia, by their calumnies, or the stra- 
tagems they contrived to hinder the repairing of 
the walls of Jerusalem. See Nch. li. 10, 
iv. 2, 1, &c. vi. 1, 2, &c. 

It does not appear there was any temple in 
Samaria, common to all those people who 
came from beyond the Euphrates, before Alex- 
ander the Great invaded Judaea. Every one 
had been left to his own discretion, and worabip* 
ped where he thought fit. But they presently 
comprehended, from the books of Moses which 
they bad in their bands, and from the example 
of the Jews, their neighbours, that was to 
be wors^ped in that place only which he bad 
chose. Therefore, sioce they could not go ^o^ 
the temple of Jerusalenu from which the Jews 
forbad them, they thought of building a temple 
of their own on mount Geiizini, near Sbechem, 

IboD 
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%beii thek c^ttd. Therefore SaDbal)et> gover- 
nor of the ogmaritanif applied to Alexander^ 
and tqld him he had a aon-m-laW| called Manas- 
eeh, son to Jaddus the high-priest of the Jews> 
vrho h^ retired to Samaria with many other 

E na of his own nation ; that he desired to 
a temple in his province, where he might 
exercise the high^priesthood \ that this would be 
advantageous to the king^s affairs, because here- 
by the nation of the Jews, a turbulent and sedi- 
tious people, would be divided, and by division 
would be weaker, 8cc. See ManasbbH. IV* 
Alexander readily consented to Sanballat, 
and the Samaritans presently began the temple 
of Gerizim, which from that time they have al- 
ways frequented, and still frequent, as the place 
where the Lord intended to receive the adora- 
tion of his people. Of this mountain, and of 
this temple, the Samaritan woman of Sychar 
said to our Saviour, John iv. ^0. Our fathers 
Worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that in 
Jerusalem is tn| place where men ought to wor- 
ship.’' See Gerizim. 

The Samaritans revolted from Alexander the 
very next year ; Alexander drove them out of 
Samana, put Macedonians in their room, and 
gave the province of Samaria to the Jews. This 
contributed not a little to increase the hatred 
and animosity between these two people. When 
any Israelite had deserved punishment, for the 
violation of some important point of the law, he 
presently took refuge in Samaria or Shechemf 
and worshipped at the temple of Gerizim. — 
When the Jews* affairs were prosperous, the 
Samaritans did not fail to call themselves He- 
brews, and of the race of Abraham. But, were 
the Jews in discredit or persecution, the Sama- 
ritans immediately disowned them, and acknow- 
ledged themselves to be Phoenicians, originally. 


fit to chastise the Jews for theif wickediUesi, 
they besought him uot to confou&d them with 
that people; as they were ready to obey Ids 
commands, and to consecrate tbeir temple to ike 
Grecian Jupiter. Antiochus admitted their fdea, 
and wrote to the governors of Samaria^ to give 
the Samaritans no disturbance on account of 
their religion. 

Alexander the Great carried with him into 
Egypt six thousand Samaritans, which Sanbal- 
lat had sent him frpm Tyre, as auxiliary troops. 
He appointed them lands in the Thebais, and 
trusted them with the security of that province. 
These Samaritans retained their ancient antipa- 
thy against the Jews, maintaining that mount 
Gerizim was the true place where God should be 
worshipped ; as the Jews, on the contrary, 
maintained that it was the temple of Jerusalem. 
This dispute was supported with so much heat, 
that it became a kind of sedition, and king Phi- 
lometor himself examined the affair. It was 
argued in his presence ; and the contending 
arties agreed that no proofs should be admitted 
ut from the books of the law ; and that the 
advocates who lost the cause should be put to 
death. Sabseus and Theodorus defended the 
Samaritans ; and Andronicus, son of Messalami, 
was advocate for the Jews. The Jews gained 
their suit, and the king condemned to death the 
advocates of the Samaritans, 

We do not warrant the truth of this fact ; 
though it is afBrmed by Josephus, in a very cir- 
cumstantial manner. But we give still less cre- 
dit to what the Samaritans relate to their own 
advantage in their ChronicoHy which was com- 
posed since Constantine^s time, and under the 
Christian emperors. Liber Jeshue, seu Chronic* 
Samarit, apud Hottinger, exercit, Antimorin, 

They affirm that Joshua caused a temple to 


or descended from Joseph, by Manasseh his son. 
This was their practice in the time of Antiochiis 
Epiphanes. Joseph. Antiq. lib, xii. cap, 7, 
A. M. 3836, ante A. D. 168. 

When this prince would have compelled the 
Jews to renounce their religion, they withstood 


be built on Gerizim, and appointed Rus, one of 
the house of Aaron, to perform divine service. 
They produce a succession of high-priests, who, 
say they, officiated here, quite from the time of 
Joshua, to the present, without iiiteiTuptiou.~> 
They will not admit that Jeroboam son of Ne- 


him with great resolution. But the 
Wrote in another strain to Antiochus ; that 
being "originally Sidonians\r PlffXinicians, and 
being now settled nt Shecbem, th^y found them- 
selves under the necessity, by reason many 
nusfortunes, to conform to certain «nd 

nsfiges of tjie Jews (as the pbservation pf the 
Sabbath); that tliey h0 l^ilt a temple pn 
Ifiount Gerizim,^ which|hft(|^not been dedicated 
to sn> particular deit^t (l^teraHy, that it was de- 
scaled to the god witli^a name or rather, 
that the temple was withil^a name, 
voc itpurvppov ispbv) that since be had thoo^t 


bat, was the first author of their schism ; nor do 
they own the transplantation of the Israelites by 
Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser. They tell tiS 
that the kings of Syria in confederacy with Jthe 
king of Jerusalem, revolted against Bachtnezei-, 
king of the Persians (for sd they call Nebuchaib* 
nezzar king of Babylon.) Thia mince broogltt 
an Army, took Jerlisalezn, passed from thence to 
Shechem, gave the inhabitants but seven daya to 
quit the country ; and threatened kith the se- 
verest punisboidnt those who should dare to 
continue io.itbo^osud'that time. 

Then he sent other peopte intd Sttmaria and 

Judea, 
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Jud^a, to inhibit tho cities thus fomken. But 
thes^ new inbsbitsnts could not live there, be- 
ciuse the bruits, which otherwise sppesred fmir, 
coQtsioed • pdison, mortal to all who ate of 
them. When Bachtnezer was informed of this, 
he consulted the original inhabitants ; who der 
dared this evil would not be remedied, till the 
Hebrews were returned, who had been unjustly 
driven away. They obtained an edict authoriz- 
ing them to assemble at one place, and depart 
all together for their own country. Then arose 
a dispute among the Samaritaniy sons of Joseph 
and Aaron, and the Jews, wliether they should 
return to Jerusalem, and rebuild the temple of 
mount Sion ; or to Shechem, to rebuild that of 
mount Qerizim. Zerukbabel, on the part of the 
Jews, maintained that Jerusalem was the place 
expressed in the writings of the prophets. San- 
^ ballat,for Gerizim, alleged, that those writings 
had been corrupted. The determination of this 
difference was referred to the fire : the copy of 
Zerubbabel was consumed in an instant ; where- 
as that of Sanballat resisted the fire in three 
trials. For this reason the king honoured San- 
ballat, made him presents, and sent him back at 
the head of the ten tribes to take possession of 
mount Gerizim and Samaria, 

We give ourselves no trouble to refute this 
history, which is inconsistent with itself. The 
histories of the Kings, the Chronicles, the books 
of £?ra and Nehemiah, with the writings of the 
prophets, record the time, the cause, the circum- 
stances of the coming of the Cuthites into 5a- 
maria ; the reason why, and the manner in which 
they embraced the law of the Jews. Josephus 
has acquainted us with the history and origin of 
the temple of Gerizim. The documents pro- 
duced by the Samaritans are too modem, they 
have too much the appearance of fiction, and 
are contradicted by accounts of undoubted au- 
thority. 

The Rabbins have added to the history of 
Nehemiah, circumstances much to the disadvan- 
tage of the Samaritans, They affirm that these 
people, to the number of 180,000 men, going 
to beset Jerusalem; Ezra and Nehemiah assam- 
bled three hundred priests, who excommunica- 
ted them, according to the greater excommuni- 
cation. These priests were attended by three 
hundred young boys, each carrying a copy of the 
law in one hand, and a trumpet in the other. — 
They sounded the trumpet, vi^bile the Cuthites 
were excommunicated by the priests. They 
Closed' whoever should eat bread with them, 
with as heavy a curse as if they should eat pork. 
Thev besou^t God, to deprive them of all part 
in tpe future resurrectioii, and that they might 
never be allowed to become proa ely tes» Thia ao 
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terrified the Cuthites, that they all betook them- 
selves to flight. 

The Samaritans baring received the Peute- 
teucb, or the 'five books of Moses, ffom the 
priest sent by E;mr^baddon, have preserved it to 
this day, in the same language and character aa 
it was then written in, t. e. the old Hebrew or 
Phcenician ; which we call the Samaritan^ to 
distinguish it from the modem Hebrew charac- 
ter, now used in the books of the Jews : which 
it is wrong to call the Hebrew character ; for 
that belongs properly, only to the Samaritan 
text. Critics have noticed some variations be^^ 
tween the Pentateuch of the Jews and that of 
the Samaritans; but these chiefly regard the 
word Gerizim, which the Samaritans seem to 
have introduced, to favour their pretensions, that 
mount Gerizim was the place in which the 
Lord was to be adored. The other various read- 
ings are of small importance. 

The religion of this people was at first Pagan. 
Each worshipped the deity he had been used to 
in his^wn country, 2 Kings xvii. 25. The Ba- 
bylonians worshipped Succoth-henoth ; the Cu- 
tliites, Nergal; the Hamathites, ; the 

Avites, Mbhaz and Tartak; the Sepbarvites, 
Adrammelech and AnammeUch, If we would 
enumerate all the false gods, to whom the 5a- 
maritans paid a sacril^ious worship, we should 
have enough to do. This matter is sufficiently 
perplexed, on account of the different names 
by which they were adored among different na- 
tions ; insomuch, that it would be ^most impos- 
sible to clear up the whole. We content our- 
selves with mentioning those only which are 
recorded in Scripture, and of 'which we find 
something in ancient monuments. 2 Kings xvii. 
SO, 31, et alibi. Vide their Articles : also 
Fragments, Nos. CCXII. CCXIII. and 
others. 

All the gods Worshipped by the 5as7iartVans, 
are included in these four verses : 

Nuraina, quae Samaria colat, vis scire? tuere, 

Semi-homineinque d«inttOT,s«mi-hominemque Canem, 
£n Ca^ceps, Gallina, Pavo, Baxumque IHgomm, 

£t MUi coeli : Numinis ills loco. 

Afterwards, to this profane worship the 5a- 
maritans added that of Jehovah, the God of Is- 
rael. 2 Kings xvii. 29* 30, 31, but evinced 
their little r^ard to his worship, when ubcler 
Antiochus EpipbanSs, they consecrated their 
temple at Gerizim to Jupiter. Joseph. A$ttiq, 
lib, xi. cap. uit. In the time of Alexaioider the 
Great, they celebrated the Sabbatical year, and 
consequently the year of Jubilee, also : but we 
do not know whether they did this et the tame 
time with the Jews. Under the kings of Syria 
they followed the epoch of the Greeks, or that 
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of the Sehicids, «• other people 4id who were 
under the froremaient of the Sekicide. Petit. 
EccL CAfoiw. lih. 4. After Herod had 

re-establhhed Samaria, and ^had dven it the 
name of Sebaste, the inhabitants, in their medals, 
and public acts, took the date of this new estab^ 
Uabnicnt. But the greater part of these being 
Pagans or Jews, were no rule to the other Sa^ 
maritam, who probably reckoned their years 
according to the reims of the eanperors they 
were subject to, till submitted to the 

arms of the Mahometans, under whom they 
live at this day ; and they reckon their years by 
the Hegira, or, as they speak, according to the 
reign of Ishmael, or the lahmaelites. 

Some of the ancients, as Epiphanius, Hares* 
ix. and St. Austin, lib. de Hares, have ranked the 
Samaritans as lieretics ; but they were rather 
schismatics in respect to the Jews. They have 
no more relation to the Christian religion than 
the Jews have, since they do not acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as the Messiah, but expect another. 
It is objected to them, that they receive only 
the Pentateucli, and reject all the other books 
of Scripture, especially the prophets, who have 
more expressly declared the coming of the Mes- 
sialK However, they say, in their letter to Lu- 
dolph, that they admit the book of Joshua^ hut 
probably, by this name they mean their own 
Chronicon. They have also been accused of 
believing God to be corporeal, of denying the 
Holy Ghost, and the resurrection of the dead. 
Epiphan. //<cre«. ix. Greg. Mag. Moral, in Job, 
lib. i.cap.6. ii. Jesus Christ reproaches 

them with w’orshipping what they know not, 
John iv. 22. Epiphanius says, they worshipped 
the teraphim that Rachel stole from Laban, and 
which Jacob hid under ground. Lastly, it is 
said, they paid a superstitious worship to a 
pigeon, or to the representation of one, and that 
they even gave circumcision ih the name of a 
pigeon. Jta. Rabb. quidam in Talmud. Ganz, 
Titmach David, p, 106. Heland, in his letter 
to M. Basnage, maintains, that they deny the 
existence of angels ; and Leontius among the 
ancients, asserted, that they denied angels, and 
the immortality of the soul. [Comp. Sad- 
DUCBBB. Add.] 

The Samaritan woman, John iv. 25. is suffi- 
cient testimony that the Samaritans expected a 
Messiah, who, they hoped, would dissipate all 
donbts. Sevend of the inhabitants of Shecfaem 
believed at the preaching of Jesus Christ, and 
maii^ Samaritans believeid at that of Philip; 
but It is said, they soon fell back to th^ir former 
errors, being perveited by Simon Magus : Vide 
Ughtfoot on Matt. x. 5. 

Josephus informs us, Antiq. Ub» xviit. cap. 5. 


A. D. 36. that a certain inspostor having per-* 
suaded the Samaritans, that he would make a 
discovery of some sacr^ vessels which Moses 
[this is a gross error, because Moses never en* 
tered the Land of Promise ; the Chronicon of 
the Samaritans says, that Oziz, the fifth high- 
priest from Asron, concealed some sacred ves- 
sels.] hid in a hollow place of the monntain ; 
tire credulous people followed him, and in a 
pretty large town called Tirataba, staid for the 
rest of the nation, who were to be spectators of 
this discovery. But Pilate, jealous of some in- 
tended insurrection, sent troops against them, 
and the ringleaders of this assembly were pu- 
nished with death. 

As to the present Samaritans, we may see by 
their letters written to their pretended brethren 
of England, and to Scaliger, that they believe in 
God, in his servant Moses, the holy law, the 
mountain Gerizim, the house of God, the day 
of vengeance and of peace ; that they value 
themselves on observing the law of Moses, in 
many points, more rigidly than the Jews. They 
keep the Sabbath with the utmost strictness; 
never stirring from the place they are in, but to 
the synagogue. They go not out of llie city, 
and they abstain from marriage, on that day.-* 
They never delay circumcision beyond the 
eighth day. They still sacrifice in a temple on 
mount Gerizim, and give to the priest the dues 
enjoined by the law. They do not marry their 
own nieces, as the Jews do, nor allow them- 
selves a plurality of wives. 

Their hatred for the Jews may be seen 
throughout Josephus, and in several places of 
the New 7'estament. The Jewish historian in- 
forms us, Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3. that under the 
government of Coponius, one passover-nigbt, 
when the gates of the temple were opened, 
some Samaritans scattered the bones of dead 
men there, to insult the Jews, and to interrupt 
the devotion of the festival. The evangelists 
shew sufficiently that the Jews and Samaritans 
held no intercourse, John iv. 9* And the Sa^ 
maritan woman of Sychar was much surprized, 
that Jesus talked with her, aiid asked drink of 
her. When our SavioiM* sent hti apostles to 
preach in Judea, he forbad then from entering 
Samaritan cities, Matt. x. 5. One day when be 
sent his disciples to provide him a lodging in a 
Samaritan town, they would not entertain 
him, ** because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem,” Luke ix. 52, 53. And when 
the Jews were provoked at Jesus Christ, they 
called him a Samaritan, thinking they could call 
him nothing worse, and connectiiig this with de- 
moniacal possession. John viii. 48. Josephus 
relates, that some Samaritans having killed se- 
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veral Jewi wko were gotee to a festival at Jeru- 
salem, Chtv occasioned a Icind of war between 
them. The Samaritans continued their fealty to 
the Romans, when the Jews revolted ; yet they 
did not escape some of the calamities of their 
neighbours. See Josephus, de Bello, lib, iii. 
caj^22. 

The Chronicon Samaritanum, apud Hotting, 
p. 1 16, says, that the emperor Adrian having 
razed Jerusalem, passed on to Naplouse, other- 
wise Shechem, and took all their books from 
them, not leaving so much as their genealogies 
aad histories. They were forbid to circumcise 
their children : but they sent them directly as 
they were bom, into the caverns of the earth, 
where they received the sign of the covenant, 
and they did not return till they were cured.— 
The Romans mingled swine’s flesh in the feasts 
of the Samaritans, who were forced to use great 
industry to avoid eating of it. They placed a 
pigeon on mount Gerizim, to hinder them from 
going thither to worship ; and they posted 
troops at the foot of the mountain, to stop those 
who attempted to elude the prohibition. Some 
of them were bold enough to attempt going up, 
and cunning enough to escape the watch ; but 
the bird discovered them, and cried out, The 
Hebrew's! The guards at this awoke, and slew 
those who were coming up. 

This calamity continued till Babar-raba sent 
one of his nephews, called Levi, to follow his 
studies at Constantinople. This young man 
made so great a progress in learning, that he 
became patriarch, and obtained of the emperor 
the liberty of returning to Gerizim. His design 
was to deliver his nation from the yoke of the 
Romans, and to restore its former liberty. We 
are not told what became of him afterwards, for 
here ends the Chronicon of the Samaritans , — 
What it says of the city of Constantinople, is a 
sufficient proof that this Chronicon cannot be 
ancient. Justin Martyr assures us, that when 
the emperor Antoninus Pius granted the Jews 
liberty to circumcise their children, he excepted 
the Samaritans, This holy man being himself 
of Shechem, might be well informed of this fact. 
Synimachus, the famous* translator of the holy 
Scriptures out of the Hebrew into Greek, was a 
Samaritan. He left his country, and became a 
Jew ; and for this purpose received a second 
circumcision. 

Under the empire of Zeno, the Samaritane 
elected a king in the city of Naplouse, and killed 
many Christians. But Zeno punished them 
severely, and put their king to death. They 
revolted again under the empire of Jusdnian, 
burnt the churches of the Holy Land, and mas- 
sacred many Christians; among others the 
VCL. ft. Part XXV. Edit. IV. 


bisbop of Naplouse. Justinian was lorded to 
send regular troops against them, who destroyed 
most of the rebels. 

The Chronicon of the Samaritans, called 
Tank Sumari, intimates that the Samaritans se- 
parated from the ancient Jews after the death of 
Samson, under the pontificate of Eli ; because, 
they say, at that iime^ the preaente and favour of 
the Lord, which they call Red^at, and Red-lut^ 
nan, departed from them f darkness expelled the 
light, and involved all in Palestine, except those 
who then withdrew to mount Gerizim, where 
they have constantly had priests since that time, 
and kings of their own. D’Herbelot, Bibl. 
Orient, p, 753, 

There are at this day Samaritafu at Shechem, 
otherwise Naplouse. They have priests, who 
say, they are of the family of Aaron. The high- 
priest at Shechem, or at Gerizim, offers sacrifices 
there ; and announces the feast of the passover, 
and ail other feasts, to the dispersea Sama^ 
ritans. ^ Some are found at Gaza, some at Da- 
mascus, and some at Grand Cairo. Scaliger 
received a letter from the Samaritans of She- 
chem, printed in 1676. They have ^Iso written 
since to their pretended brethren in England, 
and M. Ludolf printed a letter in 1688, which 
he received from them. 

Samaritan Pentatkuch. The five books 
of Moses written in Samaritan characters, or 
Hebrew characters used before the captivity of 
Babylon. See Pentateuch, and Samaritan. 
Copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch were un- 
known in Europe till the sixteenth century. The 
famous archbishop Usher was the first, or at 
least one of the first, who procured it out of 
Syria. This learned man having observed, that 
Eusebius of Casarea, Diodorus of Tarsus, Je- 
rom [of Bethlehem'] Cyril of Alexandria, Pro- 
copius of Gaza, Georgius Syncelius, and others, 
had quoted the Samaritan Pentateuch; he 
could not rest till he had procured five or six 
copies out of Syria or Palestine. By examining 
these copies carefully, he thought he could dis- 
cover that they had been corrupted by one Dosi- 
tlieus, mentioned by Origen in his first book 
against Celsus : an opinion in which the learned 
do not agree with him. 

Pietro della Valle bought a very neat copy at 
Damascus, A. D. 16 16, for M. de Sanci, then 
ambassador of France at Constantinople, and af- 
terwards bishop of St. Maloes. This lK>okwas 
presented to the Fathers of the Oratory, Rue St. 
Honore, where it is preserved. From 
Father Morinus printed the Samarium 
teuth in 1632, which is in M. le Jay’s Pcjyybit, 
which was the first printed copy. It has been 
since .prioted more correctly in Walton’s Poiy^ 
JV div. 2 glot. 
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glot^ from three Samaritan manuscripts that 
belonged to Usher. 

Critics are much divided about the Samaritan 
Pentateuch* Father Simon in his Critical His- 
tory of the Old Testament, lib* i. cap. 10. is of 
opinion, that the priest sent by £sar-haddon, 
to the Cuthites, did not carry with him the books 
of the law of Moses, which would have been 
useless to a people that did not understand He- 
brew, and to himself also, since without this 
book, he could practise the ceremonies of the 
law, to which he had been inured from his in- 
fancy. Therefore, it was long after this, viz. 
when Manasseh undertook to build a temple on 
mount Gerizim, that they carried thither the 
copy of the law, as edited by Esdras, and which 
the Jews read in their temple at Jerusalem. 

• M. Vandale maintains, Epist. ad Morin, in 
tract, de Idolatr. that we must distinguish be- 
tween the law end the Pentateuch. The volume 
of the law, contained only such ordinances, the 
observation of which was necessary for securing 
the people from the anger of God ; but the 
Pentateuch comprehended the history of the 
creation of the world, of the bondage of the 
Jews in Egypt, of their deliverance, of their 
wanderings in the wilderness, with the rituals 
compiled by Moses. The priest sent by Esar- 
haddon, brought to the Samaritans only that 
law w hich was necessary for the observation of 
the rites of the Hebrews ; but the Pentateuch 
tliat was lost or buried under the ruins of Jeru- 
salem, was restored and reformed by Esdras, 
and could not be communicated to the Samari- 
tans till a long time afterwards. 

Another critic (understood to be Le Clerc) 
thinks, that he has discovered in the Pentateuch 
of the Jews and the Samaritans, traces of an au> 
thor who had lived beyond the Euphrates, who 
was acquainted with that country, and who men- 
tions some particulars of it, which Moses could 
not know. He therefore imagines, that the 
Pentateuch was composed by the priest sent to 
tbe Cuthites or Samaritans. This man, who 
came from Chaldea to instruct those idolaters, 
thought proper to write them a histoij of the 
creation of toe world, and of Hebrew affairs, till 
the delivery of the law : to establish the doc- 
trine of one God. As he wrote this in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah, in which the copy of 
the law was found in the temple, he inserted this 
piece into his own work, as being vei7 essential 
to it. He wrote the whole in Hebrew, because 
be had not had time to learn the Chaldee. The 
Jews made no difficulty of receiving this work ; 
because the author waa^not suspected by tbem» 
and because the book contained only their histo^ 
and their.law* Surely this is choosing diJfkuU 


^ties, in order to avoid supposed ineowoerdenees / 
— The generality of divines believe^ that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and that of the Jews, 
are but the same work, written in the same lan- 
guage, but in different characters ; and, that the 
variations between them proceed only from tbe 
copiers ; or from the affectation of the Samari- 
tans, who have added some things favourable to 
their own pretensions ; that the additions were 
inserted afterwards ; but that, originally, these 
two copies were the same. According to this 
opinion, it may be said, that tlie Pentateuch 
of the Jews is preferable to that of the Samari- 
tans, because exempt from the alterations made 
in the latter. But, on the contrary, others pre- 
fer the Samaritan Pentateuch, as an original, 
preserved in the same character, and the same 
condition, in which Moses composed it. 

Dr. Prideaux, Connect, tom. ii. lib. vi. ante 
A. D. 4C)9‘ who espouses M. Simon’s system, 
maintains, that the Pentateuch of the Samari- 
tans, is only a copy, in other characters, from 
the text revised by Esdras ; that even this copy 
has been altered by variations, transpositions, 
and remarkable additions. To prove that the 
Samaritan code is only a copy, he says ( 1 ) It 
has all the interpretations of the edition of Es- 
dras ; which it would not have, if it were more 
ancient. (2) There are several variations in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which evidently proceed 
from mistaking one Hebrew letter for another 
which is like it ; though, in the Samaritan al- 
phabet, those two letters have no resemblance. 
This incontestably proves, says he, that it was 
Manasseh, son-in-law of Sanballat, who brought 
the Pentateuch with him, when he took refuge 
among the Samaritans. And as the Samaritans 
were then accustomed to the Phoenician letters, 
the Pentateuch was written in those characters, 
for their use. 

As to tbe variations, the additions, and trans- 
positions found in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
when compared with the Hebrew, they are all 
carefully collected, with the utmost exactness, 
in the book written by Hottinger against Father 
Morin 118, and in the confronting of the two texts, 
which are inserted in the Ust volume of the 
English Polyglot. Of these ioterpolatioas, some 
are insertions for the better understanding of 
the text ; others are a kind of paraphrase, ex- 
pressing more distinctly what was only hinted 
at in the original : others are such changes as 
the Samaritans have purposely made, to frvour 
their pretensions against the Jews ; as when, for 
exan^ple, they put Gerizim instead of Ebal.-* 
Other variations are pure lapses of transcribers. 

BeMde the Hebrew Pentateuch m Phoenician 
characters, of which we have been speaking, the 
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Samaritam luive wiother, ia the lengotge which 
they spoke at the time when Manasseh took 
shelter among them. This language is a mix- 
ture of the Chaldee, the Syrian, and the He- 
brew, or Phoenician. And, just as the Jews 
were obliged, in favour of those who did not 
understand the pure Hebrew, to make versions 
or paraphrases in Chaldee ; so the Samaritans 
bad their Pentateuch in the vulgar Samaritan 
tongue. This is called the Samaritan Version^ 
which dififers from the Jewish paraphrases, they 
being flosses and explicalious ; whereas the 
Samaritan Version is literal, and expresses the 
text word for word : it is printed with the 5a- 
maritan text in the Polyglot of Paris, and also 
in that of London ; and because of its great 
conformity with the text, they have only given 
one Latin version for both. 

[Where such evident marks of determined 
hostility exist, as between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans, it is difficult to know what to receive as 
unmingled truth. It is likely that the schism 
occasioned by the idolatry of Jeroboam, son of 
I^ebat, may be justly considered as the most an- 
tient origin of this animosity , the transplanta- 
tion of the Cuthites may be a later cause, by 
which the former was not only continued, but 
invigorated ; then followed the various favours 
conferred on the Samaritans by later princes, 
whose jealousy of Jewish revolutionary princi- 
ples was seldom completely tranquillized. — 
While therefore, each party appears resolved to 
say all that is bad of the other, we cannot con* 
fide our credence to either. But, this must be 
admitted, — that, as the Lord had prophets in 
Israel, it is likely that country was not wholly 
destitute of copies of the law before the days of 
Ezra ; — that pious individuals, also, w^ould study 
it, for their conformity, — and not the less for its 
being prohibited, if it were so, which does not 
appear : and certainly copies of any writing in 
the characters of that writing, are much less lia- 
ble to error than if transcribed into a different 
character. Subsequent insertions prove but lit- 
tle. But the chief argument, in favour of the 
Samaritan copy is derived from the medals and 
coins of the Jewish community under the govern- 
ment of the Maccabees. Wbat could induce 
these priests to adopt Samaritan characters on 
these public tokens, unless much of antiquity, 
and somewhat of sanctity, too, were attached to 
them ? It must also have been coincident with 
the feelings, or prejudices, of the people, at 
large. And moreover, it is possible, that other 
ublic inscriptions were in this character : per- 
aps all refernng to the priesthood; as the 
names on the higb-piiesfs pectoral ; the inscrip- 
tion on bis mitre, £cc. We have but very im* 


perfect accounts of the ritual of the present 
Samaritans, as no traveller hat resided a whole 
year among them to observe their feasts and ce- 
remonies ; and they have communicated, very 
little respecting themselves, by writing. They 
have been noticed (as by Mr. Matjm dbbll, and 
a few others,) but their confidence has not been 
obtained by any. Notwithstanding the destruc- 
tion of their books, by Adrian, tbeir colonies in 
Damascus, and other foreign cities, might pre- 
serve some, not unworthy of attention. Sec 
further in Dr. Adam Clarke’s edition of the 
Abbe Fleury’s Manners of theantient Israel* 
ites, pp. 351 — 365. Manchester, 1805.1 

SAM EGA, a city of Judea, taken by Hyrca- 
nus. Joseph. Antiq, lib,x\iu cap. 17* He calls 
it Samaa, de Bello, lib. i. cap. 2. Perhaps it is 
the Shema, Josh. xv. 26. 12^12^ Shemesh. 

[SAMIR, custody, or a briar, or thorn : 
otherwise, a diamond, or dregs. Well-kept. 
n*Dty, 1 Chr. xxiv. 24. where the ketib has 
See Shamir.] 

SAIVILAH, raiment; from 

nVDt2^ simlah: otherwise, his left-hand; from 
shemel: otherwise, his name, his astonish- 
ment, or what has been put to him ; from dSEf 
shem, a name, or C3Dt2^ shamam, astonishment, 
or shum, to put, to place, and the preposi- 
tion h I, to, and the pronoun n ah, his. 

SAMLAH, or Semla, king of Masrekah, in 
Idumea. Gen. xxxvi. 36. 

SAMOS, '2tafjioc, sand ; hom**kfipoc, sand. 

SAMOS, an island of the Archipelago, on 
the coast of Asia Minor. The Romans wrote 
to the governor of Samos in favour of the Jews, 
in the time of Simon Maccabceus, A. M. 3865, 
ante A. D. 139- 1 Macc. xv. 23. St. Paul 
went ashore in this island, when going to Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 58. Acts XX. 15. Isaiah, xlv. 9* 
speaks of the vessels of clay of Samos ; accord- 
ing to the Vulgate, Va qui contradicit fictori sua, 
testa de Samiis terra; Woe to the man who 
disputes against him that has formed himf man, 
who is but a potsherd of an earthen vessel of 
Samos. But the Hebrevi' reads, a vessel of clay 
in the midst of vessels of clay 

SAMOTHRACIA, Sa;io^p4ici|,, an island 
in the Egean sea ; so called because it was peo- 
pled by Samians and Thracians. St. Paul, de- 
parting from Troas, for Macedonia, arrived’ first 
at Samothracia, Acts xvi. 1 ] . 

SAMSON, his ibri^htli sun ; fropi 

shemesh, the sun, and the pronoun 3 ari, his: 
according to the Syriac, his service, or his mi- 
nistry ; fiom mw shemesh. [but, accorcCng^to 
Josephus, Antiq. lib. v. cap. 10. the robust ; the 
Arabic has a similar signification, a strong and 
hold man. See Golius, Arab. I^.] 

N 2 SAMSON, 
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SAMSON, too of Manaob, of die tribe of ^ 
Oai^ and of a aother whose name is not record- 
ed in Scripture, Judg. xiii. £, 3, 4, See. A. M. 
£848, 4!nte A« 0. 1156. This woman had been 
long barren ; when an angel of the Lord ap« 
peared to her, telling her she should have a son ; 
but sbe must take care, not to drink intoxicating 
liquor, or to eat any impure food : that she must 
use the same care, with regard to her son : and 
must consecrate him to God from his infancy, 
as a Nazarite, and not let a razor come upon 
his head ; for, says the angel, he shall begin to 
deliver Israel from the hands of the Philistines. 

Samsofi was born the year following ; and the 
spirit of God gave him extraordinary strength of 
body. One day as Samson went to.Timnath, a 
Philistine city, he saw a young woman, whom he 
desired his father and mother to obtain for his 
wife. They remonstrated — that she was not of 
their own nation ; but he persevered ; and the 
young woman was contracted to him. 

When going to Timnath, he saw a young 
lion, which he seized, and tore in pieces, as if 
he had been a kid. Some time after, returning 
thither, to celebrate his marriage, he stepped 
aside to see the carcase of the lion. He found 
it dried up, and a swarm of bees lodged in it, 
which had there formed a honey-comb, of 
which he took a part. At his wedding-feast, 
the inhabitants of Timnath provided thirty 
young men as companions for Samsoti, to do 
him honour. To these he proposed a riddle, to 
this effect ; 

The greedy eater yields to others meat. 

And savage strength now offers luscious sweet,*’] 

They continued to the seventh day, lost in 
conjecturing the meaning of bis riddle. Then, 
partly by threats, partly by entreaties, they urged 
the bride to get the secret from her husband ; 
which she told again to them. Before sun-set 
OD this day, they came to Samson, saying. 

What sweeter flows than honey o’er the tongue? 

Whose strength exceeds a lion’s, wild and young?”] 

He told them, that if they had not ploughed 
with his heifer, they could never have expound- 
ed his riddle. Meaning, tliat they had abused 
him, by too intimate familiarity with bis wife, 
and that sbe had been unfaithful to him. [Comp. 
Mariam NB, for a similar instance of jealousy, 
the coDsequenca of a seerNi. obtained.] We have 
M similar phraseology in tke poets, 

^)^dafpb> . . • . « avipaTB /uapyhv, 
n?v aXXoTpiriv jSsXcr* afmpav q/osv. 

Tasooirin. Stwt. 56. 


MUo demi non est; pere^ so MUoae pntfecloy 

Arva vacant, uxor non minus inde panu^ 

MaatriAL, lik. vii. 

He paid the fine expected on account of the 
riddle, but left his wife, and returned to bis fa- 
ther. Some time after, the woman married the 
principal bride-man, who had been Samson*s 
companion, at his wedding. Samson* s anger 
being subsided, he returned to see his wife, 
bringing a kid with him, as a present. But her 
father would not admit him, saying, I thought 
you had hated her, and therefore I have given 
her to another. Thus refused, he went and 
caught three hundred foxes (Jackalls, vide 
Fragments, No. CCIX.) which he tied tail 
to tail, and between each pair he put a fire-brand : 
to these he set fire, and turned them into the 
corn-fields of the Philistines ; the flames made a 
great havoc, not sparing even the vines and the 
olive-trees. When the Philistines knew it was 
Samson who had done this, to revenge the 
affront received from his father-in-law at Tim- 
uath, they burned that man and his daughter. 

In a combat Samson slew a great number of 
Philistines. The Heb. says, Vy CDniN 1’. 
He beat them, the thigh upon the leg. As we 
say, hip and thish, or back and belly. The 
Vulgate says, He made so great a slaughter of 
them, that putting the leg upon the thigh, they 
remained quite slain.^' Vide Fragments, 
No. CXLllI. He then retired into the rock 
£tam, in Judah. The Philistines hearing this, 
came in great numbers into the land of Judah ; 
and the people of Judah bound him, and brought 
him by his sufferance, to the Philistines. No 
sooner did they see him thus bound, but they 
set up loud shouts, and were about to seize him. 
But the spirit of the Lord animating Samson, 
he snapt the cords which bound him, and hap- 
pening to find the jaw-bone of an ass, he, with 
this weapon, slew a thousand Philistines. — 
Throwing away the jaw-bone, he gave that 
place the name of Ramath^lehi, i. e. the lifting 
up of the jaw-bone. Being overcome with ex- 
treme thirst ; and crying to the Lord, the Lord 
opened a rock which was in tliat place (called 
Maktesh, i. e. the Jaw-'^ooth) from whence water 
gushed out to assuage his thirst. Vide Lehi, 
and Maktesh: also Frags. No. CCCXLIV. 

After this Samson went to Gaza, a city of the 
Philistines : having there seen a harlot, or a 
woman who kept a public house, he went to 
lodge with her. The Philistines set a guard 
about this house, and another at ^e gates of the 
city, to kill him as he went out in the morning. 
But Samson rising at midnight, went off, and 
took away the two gates of die city, and the 

gate-posts, 
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gmle^-posts, bar and chain, and carried them up 
the htll which is towards Hebron* See Plates, 
Mboals of Gaza. 

Some time afterwards, he fell in love with a 
woman called Dalilah, who dwelt in the valley 
of Sorek, Many of the ancients thought, that 
Samson took her as his wife ; but most main* 
tain, that she was never married to Samson, but 
was a public woman. The Philistines bribed 
this woman, to discover in what his extraordinary 
atrength consisted. He amused her for a con- 
fiderable time, pretending his strength consisted 
sometimes in one thing, and sometimes in ano- 
ther ; and when the Philistines were ready to 
seize him, he burst his bonds asunder. At last 
his mistress teized him so much, that he told 
her his strength lay in his hair, which had never 
been shorn, because he was a Nazarite from 
his mother’s womb. Dalilah then cut off his 
hair as he lay sleeping in her lap ; and the Phi- 
listines instantly seizing him, bound him, and 
put out his eyes. They took him to Gaza, shut 
him up in prison, and made him grind at the 
mill, as a base and contemptible slave. Some 
take the word here rendered grinding, in an ob- 
scene sense ; as also in Job xxxi. 10. and Lam. 
V. 13. Vide Jerom, in Isai, xlvii. also, Fraos. 
No. CIX. 

It is inquired, whether Samson's hair was the 
natural and physical cause of his strength ; or 
only the moral cause, and, as it were, a pledge 
of the assistance of the Holy Spirit, who thought 
fit to endue him with this prodigious strength, 
as a permanent quality, so long as he should ob- 
serve the laws or Nazariteship, and should keep 
his hair untouched, which was the visible token 
of it. This last opinion, seems to be the most 

robable : for though a strong and thick bead of 

air, may be a token of natural strength, yet that 
strength will not be the less after the hair is cut 
off. But it was not so with Samson ; therefore 
bis hair was neither the cause, nor the natural 
sign, of his great strength ; his strength was su- 
pernatural and miraculous, and God thought fit 
to connect it with Samson's hair ; or with his 
due observance of the Nazariteship that had 
been enjoined him. 

[The preservation of his hair was a sign of 
OBEDIENCE maintained on his part, and his 
constant compliance with the Divine orders : 
while his compliance lasted unbroken, God’s 
fulfilment of his part, t. e. the communication of 
supernatural strength, continued unbroken also ; 
but when Samson had, by the loss of his hair, 
evidemly betrayed his trust, and forfeited his 
distinction, God thought proper to suspend his 
condifiOtitol donation, because the condition was 


violated by Sumsoii: be had lost the visible pledge 
'Of it on bis p^t, and had now nothing to ahew 
in proof orbit obedience, or to allege^ is any 
reason' to expect, or cause to hope, wherefore 
that gift should be continued to hini .3 

Sams(m continued in prison at Gaza about a 
year. His hair growing again, [Judg. xvi. 22. 
the Hebrew says literaTlyi ^Tlhe hairs of his 
head began to put forth as thqy were shaved 
which some explain, as if they were restored to 
the same condition they were in before. Vat. 
JuD.] God restored to him his iltrength. The 
princes of the Philistines met in a general as- 
sembly, in the temple of their god Dagon, tore- 
turn him thanks for having delivered to them 
this their formidable enemy. After they had 
ended their feast, they ordered Samson to be 
brought that they might make sport with him ; 
when they had insulted him as long as they 
thought fit, he desired his guide, to let him 
rest himself against the pillars that support- 
ed the temple ; which was then full of peoplh, 
both above and below the gallefies. Vide 
Fragments, No. CCIV. Samson calling on 
the name of the Lord, and laying hold of the 
two pillars, by which the temple was supported, 
one in his right-hand and the other in his left, he 
said ; let me also die with the Philistines. Then 
violently shaking the pillars, the temple fell on 
the princes and peemie, and killed about three 
thousand persons. He lived in the whole about 
thirty-eight years ; and was judge of Israel 
about twenty yean. Judg. xvi. 20. A. M. 2867 
to 2887. 

Ought Samson to have put himself to death ? 
And should he have sought revenge for the loss 
of his eyes ? St. Bernard maintains, that if he 
had not a particular inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost to actuate him, he could not without sin 
be the author of his own death. St. Austin also, 
does not excuse him, but on the supposition, 
that he was urged by the inwai*d motions of him, 
who is master of life and death. Others main-' 
tain, that this action of Samson might be vindi- 
cated from his office, as being judge and defend- 
er of Israel ; and therefore, without considering 
the danger he exposed himself to, be might have 
nothing in view but the deliverance of his peo- 
ple. St. Paul places him among those whose 
fiiith was comjnended and recompensed, Heb. 
xi. 32. 

SAMUEL, See Sremuel. 

SAMUEL, son of Elkanah, and of Haimab, 
of the tribe of Levi, and of the family of Ko- 
hath ; he was a prophet and judge of Israel for 
many years, 1 Sam: i. 1,2, 3, 1 Chncui. vi. 

23. His father dwelt at Ri^thaim-Zophim, 
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«or the citj Rtnutib^ inhiibked by Lentes oC 
the finily of Zo^m orZupbi a defendant of 
Kohath. iSdiTHflec dwelt there biaMclf the |^t* 
pai;t of hii tioie. See Ram^ih^ It it die* 
puted whether he wai a priett or no. Some of 
the ancleiitB believed, he was of the race of 
Aaron, and exercised the funcUon of high-priest. 
He wore the ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 18.; he conse- 
crated two kings, Saul and David ; he offered 
•sacrifices, and mat out of the tabernacle. The 
Psalmist, xcix. 6* places him in the rank of 
priests ; ** Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
^nd Samuel among them that upon his 
-name.” Josephus, Antiq* lib* vii. cap* 15. says, 
that Samuel appeared to Saul in a sacerdotal 
habit. We find no one of the family of the 
high-priest £Ji, after the death of Hophni and 
Fhinehas, who could exercise the high-priest’s 
office. It is therefore very probable, that Sa- 
muel performed tlie duties of this office, till the 
grandsons of Eli were of age to take it. 

It is replied, that Samuel not being of the 
race of Aaron, it is unlikely he should have been 
high-priest. His wearing an ephod, his anoint- 
ing kings, and even his sacrificing in extraordi- 
nary cases, will not prove him to be a priest, — 
David wore the ephod ; Gideon and Saul 
sacrificed; some of the prophets consecrated 
kings ; Samuel is put in the number of those 
who call upon the Lord, i. e* the Levites. — 
As to the age of the children of Hophni and 
Fhinehas, we have nothing certain ; and if any 
deputy was employed to perform the func- 
tions of the high-priest, they chose rather a 
priest than a mere Levite. On the whole, thcre- 
f^ore, it is best to consider Samuel as an extraor- 
dinary prophet, but not as intruding into an 
office which did not appertain to him. 

Elkanah, father of Samue4 had two wives, 
Peninnab, and Hannah. Peninnah had children; 
but Hannah was barren. Elkanah loved Han- 
nah tenderly, and was much concerned that she 
had no children. One day when he went w ith 
his family to Shiloh, where the aik of the Lord 
then w as, he there offered peace-offerings, and 
made an entertainment for bis wives and chil- 
dren. Hannah seeing herself alone, while Pe- 
ninnah was surrounded with a troop of children, 
began to weep ; rising from table, sbe went to 
the tabernacle, where she poured out her heart 
before the Lord, and made a vow, that if God 
would give her a son, she would dedicate him 
to his service all bis life ; that she would make 
him a Nazarite, and would suffer no razor to 
come on his head. 

Hannah had a son, whom she nans^ Samuel, 
eaytng: Because 1 have asked him of the 


Lord/* lSamlieliMf(u^^otS^ml^•m^l:^Mh1Utlt 
asked qf the LQrd*1 When the child was aome- 
what grown, she brought him to Sbilob, to Ae 
house of the Lord, with an offering, &c. See 
Hannah. Young Samuel offSciated in the 
temple, and was clothed with a linen ephod, 
1 Sam. ii. 18, IQ, fiO. 

The bigh-priest Eli was very old, and his eye^ 
sight was so dim, that he could hardly see* He 
had heard of the irregularities of his two sons 
Hophni and Phinehas, but had not courage to 
restrain them, nor power to remove the scandal 
they caused in Israel* One night, very early, 
when Samuel was in bed, near the tabernacle of 
the Lord, he heard a voice, calling him by his 
name. Thinking it was Eli, he ran to him, and 
said, here am T.” Eli bid him return, and lie 
dow'n to sleep, for he had not called him. The 
same thing happened three times. The third 
time Eli, judging there must be something ex- 
traordinary in the incident, directed him, if called 
any more, to say ; ** Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant heareth.” 

Samuel obeyed : and received a threatening 
prophecy against Eli, and his house. When 
day was come, Eli called Samuel, and obliged 
him to disclose what the Lord had said : to 
which Eli answered, it is the Lord, let him do 
what is pleasing in his own eyes. 

The battle in which the ark of the Lord was 
taken by the Philistines ; the death of the high- 
priest Eli, and of bis two sons Hophni and 
Phinehas; the manner in which the ark was 
sent back to Beth-shemesh, and from thence 
to Kirjath-jearim : may be seen at length in the 
first book of Samuel, chap. iv. v. vi. Vide also 
the articles Eli, Hophni, and Phinehas, 
Ark, Dagon, and Bb'thshemesh. 

After the death of Eli the high-priest, Samuel 
was acknowledged as judge and governor by all 
Israel. He insisted on the reformation of the 
people ; and they renounced their strange gods, 
and applied themselves wholly to serve the God 
of their fathers. Afterwards, Samuel convened 
another assembly at Mizpeh, where the people 
met in arms. Samuel prayed for them ; they 
fasted and prayed, poured out water before the 
Lord; confessed their sins, and iSamiic/ judged 
them. The Philistines hearing that Israel 
was assembled at Mizpeh, took the alarm, and 
came into the field against them, but were de^ 
feated so signally, that for a Iona time they durst 
not appear on t^ frontiers of Israel ; but were 
obliged to restore such cities as they had taken. 

Samuel was about for^ years of age when be 
began to judge Israel. He judged uteai eU bis 
life ; for under the reign of Saul be pres efved e 
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great liimre of authority^ as waH in respect of 
Saul himself, as of the whole peopie. lie went 
yearly to Bethel, to Gilgal^ and to Mitpeh 
whence be returned to hts house at Ramah, and 
so distributed justice to all Israel. He also 
built an altar at Ramah, as well for his private 
devotion, as for that of the people, who flocked 
to him^from all parts, to consult him, and to 
have their causes decided. When he grew old, 
he appointed his sons judges over Israel, and 
they discharged this office in Beer-sheba, a city 
lying on the southern limits of the land of Ca- 
naan. But, instead of walking in the steps of 
their father, they suffered themselves to be cor- 
rupted by bnbery. 

Then the elders of Israel came to Samuel, 
and said, set a king over us, as all other na- 
tions have, who may judge us.** This proposal 
was painful to Sam%m, and he addressed himself 
to God by prayer. The Lord answered , hear 
the voice of the people, and give them what 
they ask for ; for it is not you, but me, they have 
rejected, that I may not reign over them. But 
declare to them what they may expect under a 
king ; that they may commit this folly after full 
information. 

A little while after, Saul, son of Kish, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, being sent by bis father to 
seek some asses, which had strayed, came to 
advise with Samuel about them ; the prophet 
told him, that God had appointed him king over 
his people ; and he gave Saul the royal unction. 
l^ide Saul. After which Samuel held an as- 
sembly of the people at Mizpeh, that they might 
elect a king. The lot was cast, and fell on Saul, 
son of Kish. He was sought for immediately, 
but was not to be found : They ran therefore, 
to where he had hid himself, and brought him 
forth among the people. Samuel then said, you 
see the man whom the Lord hath chosen. After 
this he wrote down the laws and constitutions 
of his new kingdom, and published them. 

A month was scarcely passed after Saul’s 
election, when the Ammonites attacked the city 
of Jabesh, in Gilead. Saul, with all Israel, 
marched against the Ammonites, and relieved 
Jabesh. At their return from this expedition, 
Samuel incited the people to go to Gugal, and 
conflrm the election of the king. They did so ; 
offered peace-offerings, and made great rejoic- 
ing. Then Samuel addressing the assembly, 
asked them, whether they had any fault to find 
with his conduct f The people answered, no* 
He proceeded to say, the Lord is therefore my 
witness to day, and so is also the king he has 
appointed, that you have Dothing to reproach 
me with. To which the people answered, they 


are witnesses. Samuel then exhorted them tO' 
loyalty and obedience. To which he added, it 
it not now wheat-harvest f (A season in which 
rain is very rare in Palestine) — yet 1 shall call 
on the Lord, and he will send out his thunder, 
and shower down his rain, that you may know 
how great an evil you have committed in the 
eyes of the Lord, in presuming to ask for a king. 
After this tempest every one returocd to his own' 
house. 

In the second year after his election, Saul 
being in arms against the Philistines, wait- 
ed at Gilgal six (lays, expecting Samuel, but 
seeine he did not come, on the seventh day, he 
had the victims brought to him, and offered » 
burnt-sacrifice. 

Scarcely was his sacrifice ended when Samuet 
came ; and enquired, what have you been doing? 
Saul replied, that seeing himself pressed by the 
Philistines, and almost abandoned by his sol- 
diers, he had offered a burnt-offering. Samuel 
told him, that he had committed folly. If, says 
he, yhu had obeyed the commandment of the 
Lord, the Lord would have confinned your 
kingdom over Israel for ever; but now your 
reign will not long continue/' Then Samuel 
went to Gibeah, and Saul followed him. 

After this, Samuel by order from God, sent out 
Saul to war against the Amalekites. Spare 
none, says he ; they are all devoted to the curse 
of extirpation, man, woman, and child, even 
those that suck the breast, oxen, camels, sheep, 
and asses. Saul therefore marched against 
Amalek, and ravaged the whole country; but he 
thought fit to preserve the better part of their 
goods and cattle. Then God said to Samuel^ 
I repent that I have made Saul king. Samuel 
was much afflicted at this, and cried to the Lord 
all night. The day following he visited Saul at 
Gilgal, where he was offering a sacrifiice of the 
flocks taken from Amalek. Saul saluted him, 
and told him, he had performed the commands 
of the Lord. Whence then, says Samuel, is this 
lowing of oxen, and bleating of sheep, in my 
ears P Saul answered him, the people brought 
away the prime, to offer in sacrifice to the 
Lord. Samuel upbraided him vehemently with 
his want of> obedience* 

Saul threw all the blame on the people, and 
said to Samuel, ** 1 have sinned in having had 
too great complaisance for the people ; but 
come with me, that we may worship the Lord." 
Samuel refus^ and turned hastily away from 
him to be gone ; and Saul takiii|( hold of So- 
mueVs garment, it was torn in has hands. On 
which the prophet said to him ; ** thus has the 
Lord tom the kingdom oat of your hands, to 
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give it to snotber, who is better than you." Saul 
eeplie4j I confess 1 have sinned^ but, however, 
do me the credit of appearing with me before 
the elders of the people, and before all Israel : 
and let us worship the Lord." Samuel coti^Hed, 
and th^ returned to the camp at Gilgal. There 
Samuef caused Agag, king of the Amalekites, 
whose life had beeu spared, to be brought out, 
and hewed to pieces; observing, that as his 
sword had made many mothers childless, so 
likewise, should his mother be rendered child- 
less among women. [Vide Fragments.^ — 
Samuel returned to Ramah ; and from this time 
saw Saul no more ; nevertheless, he continually 
bewailed him. 

Some years after this, the Lord said to Sa- 
muelf ^'how long will you mourn for Saul? Arise, 
and go to Bethlehem, and give the royal unction 
to one of the sons of Jesse, whom 1 have chosen 
to be king over my people." Samuel answered, 
Saul will be informed of it, and will put me to 
death." The Lord said, go thither as if to 
sacrifice; invite Jesse to partake of the sacrifice, 
and there I will shew you the person uhom you 
are to anoint." Samuel went therefore to Beth- 
lehem : the elders of the place came to shew 
their respect to him, and he invited them to the 
solemnity of the sacrifice. When he went into 
Jesse’s house, all the sons of this venera- 
ble old man came to salute him. Seeing Eliab 
the eldest, Samuel said within himself, surely 
this is he whom the Lord hath chosen ! But 
the Lord replied, ** have no regard to a good ap- 
pearance, or an advantageous stature ; for this 
18 not he whom I have chosen." Jesse caused 
his seven sons, one after another, to pay their 
respects ; but Samuel found that neither of these 
was chosen. Jesse said, he had still a younger 
son, but he was keeping the sheep. Send for 
him, says Samuel^ for we will not sit down to 
table tiH be comes. The eighth son of Jesse 
wae David, who was fetched out of the field ; 
and when he came in, the Lord said, anoint 
him, for this is he/' Samuel poured on bis 
head the oil he had brought with him; and from 
that time the spirit of the Lord departed from 
Saul, and rested on David. 

Samuel returned to Ramah, and dwelt there 
the rest of his kfe, among the prophets, who 
lived under his conduct in a kind of community. 
Several years afteo*, when David was in disgrace 
wiili Saul, and bad with difiiculty escaped his 
vengeance, he totok refuge with Sanmel at Ra- 
mab. He related Saurs behaviour towards 
hku ; and they went together to Naioth* Saul 
had intelligence of thisi and seut a f^rly to aur- 
pibe David. But the messengers finding Sa* 


muel prophesying in the midst of the pn)|>hets« 
they were also seized by the spirit, and began to 
prophesy among them ; i. e. they were surprised 
with certain irregular motions and agitatiopt, 
and' pronounced certain words, as the prophets 
were used to do in their fits of enthusiasm*— 
[Perhaps, rather — finding these prophets at theiv 
devotions, they were seized by a spirit of de- 
votion, and united their praises, worship, See. 
with those of the prophets.] Saul sent a second, 
and a third, company of messengers, who were 
seized in like manner. Lastly, he came him- 
self, and was seized with the spirit of God [ra- 
ther — of devotion, for the time being], and pro- 

S hesied among the rest. This delay gave 
lavid an opportunity to escape. 

Samuel died at the age of ninety-eight, about 
two years before Saul ; A. M. 2947, ante A. D. 
10^7. All Israel mourned for him, and he was 
buried at his own house at Ramah, 1 Sam. xxv. 
1. The author of Ecclesiasticus, has an eulogy 
toliis memory, chap. xlvi. 13, 17, 20. 

About tw'o years after the death of Samuel^ 
the Philistines having invaded the territories of 
Israel with a powerful army, Saul, with his 
troops, took a position on the eminences of Gil- 
boa. Overcome by consternation at the multi- 
tude of his enemies, he resolved to consult some 
witch or sorceress, to foreknow the event of this 
war. His servants discovered an enchantress at 
En-dor^ about two or three leagues from Gilboa. 
— He disguised himself, and visited her, with a 
small attendance, that the witch might not know 
him ; because, some years before, he had banish- 
ed all of her profession. 

This woman he desired to raise the ghost of 
SamueL She had recourse to her charms, and 
when she saw the ghost appear, she screamed 
violently, and said, ** why nave you deceived 
me, for you are Saul ?" Saul encouraged her, 
and asked her, what she saw ? 1 see (said she) 

gods [elohim, in the sense of magistrate, chief, 
or prince, &.C.] coming out of the earth." He 
asked her what sort of a man ? She said, an old 
man covered with a mantle. By this descrip- 
tion, Saul recognized Samuel, and bowed him- 
self to the earth. Samuel said, why have you 
disturbed me ? Saul answered, that being in 
great straights, and not knowing whom to ad- 
dress, because God gaye him no answer, he 
found himself necessitated to have recourse to 
him, by magic. Samuel told him, that the 
Lord would deal with him as he had already 
predicted, that the kingdom should be taken 
from him, and given to David his soo-in-Uw ; 
that Israel should be delivered into hands of 
their enenuei the Philistines. To which he 

added, 
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Added, to-morrow you ehett be with me, — ^you 
end your sous, — and the Lord shall abandon 
Israel to the Philistines. 

On this history, a question has been moved, 
that has divided both ancients and modems, t. e. 
whether the ^ost of Samuel did really appear 
to Saul ? or, whether this were only a trick of the 
sorceress, who herself spoke to Saul, and feira- 
ed the voice of Samuel? It is asked al 80 ,w'hetner 
it was effected by the power of the devil, by 
art magic ; or, whether God permitted that 5o- 
muel should appear, by a miraculous effect of 
his power. Justin Martyr, DiaL cum Tryphon. 
Origen, Anastasius of Antioch, believed that 
demons bad some power over the souls of the 
saints, before Jesus Christ descended into hell, 
and delivered them out of the hands of the 
prince of darkness. St. Austin finds no greater 
inconvenience in saying, that the devil caused 
the soul of Samuel to appear, than in supposing 
him to present himself before the Lord among 
the children of God, Fide Fragments, No. 
CLin. or in supposing him to place our Sa- 
viour upon a pinnacle of the temple. [Comp. 
Pinnacle of 'the Temple, Add.] 

Manasseh-ben-Israel, de Resurrect. Mort. 
lib. ii. cap. 6. according to the principles of the 
book Zonary believes, there are demons which 
have so much power over the souls of the dead, 
during the first year after their death, that they 
do with them almost what they please, and oblige 
them to take whatever bodies they think nt. 
However, we cannot agree that this happened 
the same year as Samud died, but think it was 
about two years after his death : and besides, 
the principles of this Rabbi are by no means 
supportable. On the other hand, it is hard to 
oppose the Scripture, which expressly afiSrms, 
that Samuel appeared, that he spoke, foretold 
the death of Saul, &c. 

Those who maintain that Samuel did not 
really appear to Saul, are divided among them- 
selves. Some think that a demon assumed the 
form of Samuel, and spoke to Saul. Auth. Qu, 
ad Orthodox, qu. 32. Tertull. de Anima. cap. 
bl. Basil, in cap. 8. Isai. Nyssen, Epist. ad 
J'keodos. Episc, Others affirm, that the witch 
saw nothing, but pretended to see the true Sa- 
muel, imitated his voice, and spoke in his name, 
and so imposed on Saul. Eiistat. Antioch, de 
Engast. Hieronym. in cap. 7. hai. et in Matt, 
vi. Cyril. Alex. lib. vi. de adorat, in Spirit, et 
Alii plures. Others maintain, that God, of his 
own will and power, and independently of the 
fnt of magic, took occasion from this invocation 
of theenchantreas, to make the figure of Samuel 
appear to tbe eyes of Saul, to pronounce to this 
VoL. II. Part XXV. Edit. IV. 


prince die sentence of his death, and deitruetiott. 
vide Aug. lib, xv. de cura pro mort. Ambros. 
in Luc. cap, I. Zeno Veron. urm, de Resurrect^ 
D. Thom. 2. 2. q, 174. art. 5» ad. 4. alii pluree, 
ad 1 Sam. xxviii. Rabbi Levi-ben-Ghsrson in- 
sists, that all this passed only in the imagination 
of Saul : He says, that this prince being struck 
with apprehension of his present danger, and of 
the threats God had made to him, believed he 
saw Samuel appear to repeat these threats, and 
to foretel his approaching destruction. 

Of all these opinions, the most probable is, 
that Samuel really appeared to Saul : not by the 
magical charms of the sorceress, or by the power 
of the devil ; but by the Almighty power of 
God, who, to punish Saul, might perniit the 
real Samuel to appear, and discover to him his 
last and greatest calamity. Consult Allstius> 
Notes on the Treatise of Eustathius, de Engcw , 
trimytho, &c. [The Editor differs from father 
Calmet : for his reasons, see Pythoness op 
Endor.1 

To Samuel are ascribed the book of Judges, 
that of Ruth, and the first book of Samuel . — 
There is, indeed, great probability that he was 
author of the first twenty-four chapters of the 
first of Samuel, since they contain nothing but 
what he might have wrote, and in which he 
was not a principal agent. However, in these 
chapters, there are some small additions, proba- 
bly inserted after his death. We read, I Chron. 
ix. 22. that he assisted in regulating the distribu- 
tion of the Levites made by David for the ser- 
vice of the temple. This may be explained, by 
saying, that David pursued the order settled by 
Samuel, during his administration, after the 
death of the high-priest Eli. [Or, that he left 
in MS. some plan for such a piirp03e.3 We 
read also, 1 Cnron. xxvi 28. that Samuel en- 
riched the tabernacle of the Lord, by magnifi- 
cent presents, and by valuable spoils, taken from 
the enemies of Israel. Also 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 
that he wrote the history of David, in conjunc- 
tion with the prophets Nathan and Gad, ^ Pro- 
bably he might write the beginning of his history, 
which the other prophets continued and con- 
cluded ; for Samuel was dead before David 
came to the throne. The first two books of 
Kings bear the name of books of Samuel ; but, 
it must be allowed that he could not be the au- 
thor of the second of these books, which con- 
tains transactions after his deatli. Neither could 
he write the latter end of the first, ^e.lii8 
death is mentioned in chap* xxv. Itis nid, chap. 
X. 25. of the first book or Samuel^ that this pro- 
phet wrote in a book, the maimer of the king- 
dom,” describing the rights, prerogatives, and 
O div. 2 revenues 
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raVenueB of mt kittg^ and l!he extent of his ^wer n%bt be assured froA God^ that this wm his 
and authority : a re^ddon of what he had pro- wifi. Sumuel answered diem, this is ^ mira- 
TOsed^ woA voce, a little before to the people, cfe that God gives you to confirm this choice, 
Kabbi Lievi<4ien-Gershon affirms, that when he the ark of the Lord, which was taken away by 


had finished it, he put it into the ark ; and 
Bodin, de Rmub, lib, i. cap, 10. assures us, on 
the credit of the Rabbins, that the kings destroy- 
ed and suppressed this book, that they might 
reign afterwards with less restraint. 

oamuf/ began the chain of the prophets, which 
was never broken from his dme, to that of Ze- 
chariah and Malachi. See Acts iii. 24. All 
the prophets from Samuel, and those that fol- 
low after, as many as have ^oken, have likewise 
foretold of these days.^' The body of Samuel 
was transported frotn Palestine to Constantino- 
ple, in the time of the emperor Arcadius. — 
Jerom says, cont. Vig, they carried the remains 
of this prophet in a golden vessel, wrapped up 
in silk : that the bishops and people every-where 
received them in multitudes, with a joy beyond 
expression, and with honours almost infinite. — 
The Roman martyroWy places his festival 
August 20. ' 

Resides the true history of Samuel, there are 
many traditions concerning this prophet, among 
the Orientals, D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p, 735, 
and 1021. They relate, for example, that Sa~ 
muel having made his report to God, tliat the 
Hebrews were resolved to have a king ; God 
gave him a vessel or horn full of oil, and a staff, 
revealing to him, that the man in whose pre- 
sence the oil should boil in the vessel, and 
whose stature should be equal to that staff, was 
appointed for their king. No sooner was this 
determination published among the people, but 
all the chiefs of the tribes came with great 
eagerness to measure themselves by the staff, 
and to try if the oil would boil in their presence ; 
but in vain. 

Saul also, otherwise called Sharek, and sur- 
named Thalout, i, e, the Tall, who was no more 
than a carrier of water, or dresser of leather, 
came to the prophet among the rest, and imme- 
diately the oil began to boil in the vessel, and be 
was found just to be the height of the miracu- 
lous staff. On these tokens, Samuel declared 
him king; but the heads of tribes, especially 
that of Judah, to whom the royal dignity had 
been promised, expostulated, saying ; how can 
this man be our lung, who has no estate f how 
can he support the expence and dignity of the 
royal state ? S^nuel replied, the Lord has chosen 
him, who disposes of kingdoms without con- 
faoul, to whomsoever ho pleases. 

^ Tlie Israelites would not yet submit, but in- 
dstvd on having a sign from Sumuelp tUt they 


the Philistines, shall be brought back to you by 
anaels. 

When therefore, ffie election of Saul was 
proclaimed, the Philistines being resolved to 
conceal the ark of the Lord, which had caused 
them so many misfortunes by its presence, they 
hid it in a dunghill. But they were smote with 
a shameful disease in their secret parts, which 
determined them to send it back to the confines 
of the land of Israel. It was no sooner arrived 
at this place, but the angels of the Lord took it 
up, and carried it to the tabernacle at Shiloh ; 
and this miracle secured Saul in his kingdom. 

It is convenient sometimes even to know such 
things that deserve neither esteem nor credit, if 
it were only by that, to obtain a right of con- 
temning them. Vide Fbags. No. XXXIV. 

SAN BALLAT, oV33D, bush in secret ; from 
n3D sene, a bush, and the preposition 3 be, in, DiV 
lut, to hide : according to the Hebrew and 
Syriac, the enemy in secret. This name is fo- 
reign from the Hebrew language. [Simon thinks, 
hatred in secret, i, e, envy ; from the Ghaldee.] 

SAN BALLAT, chief, or governor of the 
Cuthites, or Samaritans ; a great enemy to the 
Jews. He was a native of Horon, or Horo- 
naim, a city beyond Jordan, in the country of 
Moab. When Nehemiah came from Shushan 
to Jerusalem, Nehem. ii. 10, 19* A. M. 3550, 
ante A. D. 454. and began to rebuild the Malls 
of Jerusalem, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem 
taunted him, and sent to enquire on what autho- 
rity he undertook this enterprize? whether it 
was not a revolt against the king ? &c. But 
Nehemiah proceeding with vigour in his under- 
taking, Sanballat was extremely provoked, and 
said. What are these poor Jews a-doing ? Will 
the people let them go on ? Will they finish 
their work, and dedicate it one day ? Will they 
build with these stones that the fire has destroy- 
ed and reduced to dust ?’’ — Nevertheless, at last, 
the walls of Jerusalem were completed. 

Then Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem, sent 
to Nehemiah, to desire him to meet them in the 
field, that they might make an alliance, and 
swear inviolable fnendship. A. M. 3550, ante 
A. D. 454. But Nehemiah perceived this was 
only a stratagem ; and dedinea ^ At last, San-- 
ballot wrote to him, saying, ** There is a report 
spread among the people, and Geshem confi- 
dendy afiirms it, that you and the Jews intend 
a revolt, 8tc. Now as all these things are to be 
represented to the kbgi it will be coovenientfor 
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yon to give at « meeting, that we may coniw to* 
getlierahottt them/’ JSanballiU alto gained over 
to hit intorett a certain falte pro|^t called 
Shemaiahi who would have intimidated Nehe- 
miah. But Nebemiahi by prudent boldnett, 
avoided the tnare. 

Nehemiah beioff obliffed to return to kins 
Artaxerxes at Shumn, Neh. xiii. 6, 28* A. M. 
3563, ante A. D. 441. in hie absence, the high« 
priest Eliashib married his grandson Manasseb, 
son of Joiada, to a daughter of Sanballett, and 
he allowed one Tobiah, a kinsman of Sanballat, 
an apartment in the temple. But Nehemiah at 
his return to Jerusalem, (the exact year of which 
is not known,) drove Tobiah out of the temple, 
and would not suffer Manasseh, the high-priest’s 
grandson, to continue in the city, nor to perform 
the functions of the priestho^. Manasseh 
being thus expelled, retired to his father-in-law 
Sanballat, who provided him the means of ex* 
ercifiing his priestly office on mount Gerizim, on 
the following occasion. See Gerizim. 

When Alexander the Great came into Phoeni- 
cia, and invested Tyre, Sanballat abandoned the 
interests of Darius king of Persia, and went at 
the head of 8,000 men, to offer his service to 
Alexander. This prince readily entertained him, 
and gave him leave to erect a temple on mount 
Gerizim, where he constituted his 8on-in*law 
Manasseh the high-priest. Sanballat must at 
this time be very old, for one hundred and twen* 
ty years before, A. M. 3550, he was governor of 
the Samaritans. Indeed, some have been of 
opinion, that the Sanballat who lived in the 
time of Alexander, was different from that San^ 
ballot who so eagerly opposed Nehemiah ; but 
we see no absolute necessity of admitting this. 
However, Josephus makes Sanballat a Cuthite 
originally, and does not mention him who with- 
stood Nehemiah. The wife of Manasseh be 
calls by the name of Nicaso, and says, that San^ 
ballat died nine months after he had submitted 
to Alexander. 

[Dr. Pbideaux in his Connection of the 
Histories of the Old and New Testament, rejects 
the solution of this difficulty, by two SanbaU 
lots, and endeavours to recon^e the histoiy to 
truth and probability, by shewing a mistake in 
Josephus. This auffior makes Sanballat to 
ffounsb in the time of Darius Codomannus, and 
to build his temple upon mount Gerizim by li- 
cence from Alexander the Great $ whereas it 
was performed by leave ^m Darias Nolhus, 
in the fifteenth ^ear of his reign. This removes 
the difBcuhy ansing from the g^eat age of iSdn- 
haUat, and allows him to be contomporaiy wiUi 
Neheouab, as toe Scripture history requires.} 


SANCTIFY. To sanctify often signifies to 
prepare. Thus Joshua says to the p^ple, iii. 
5. ** San^fy yourselves, for to-morrow the 
Lord will do wonders among you.” Prepare 
yourselves to pass over Jordan. In Isaiah xiiL 3* 
the Lord calls the Medea his sanctified. I have 
appointed, and^ as it were, consecrated them to 
be the executioners of mv vengeance against 
Babylon. See also Numb. xi. 18. ** Sanctify 
yourselves against to-morrow, and ye shall eat 
fiesh.” And Joshua vii. 13. ** Up, sanctify the 
people, and say, sanctify yourselves against to- 
morrow, for thus says Lord God of Israel, 
there is an accursed thing in the midst of thee, 
O Israel.” Jer. vi. 4. Prepare ye war against 
her. Of sanctify the war against Jerusalem ; pre- 
pare yourselves to make war against her.” And 
xii. 3. Pull them out like sheep for the slaugh- 
ter, and prepare them for the day of slaughter.” 
Heb. sanctify them. And li. 9,1, 28. Assem- 
ble the troops against Babylon, prepare the 
nations against her — sanctify them. And Joel 
i. 14. ^notify a fast.” Mich. iii. 5. ”The 
false prbphets sanctify (or prepare) war against 
those who will not give them something : they 
declare war, or denounce evils against them.” 
Zeph. i. 7. The Lord hath prepared his vic- 
tims for the day of vengeance, he hath bid bis 
guests:” Heb. them. Comp. Holy, 
Add, 

We desire of God, that his name maybe sanc-^ 
tifiedf or hallowed ; t. e, honoured, praised, and 
glorihed throughout the world ; especially by 
those who have the happiness of knowing him. 
Let them sanctify it by their good lives, their 
fidelity, their submission, to his orders ; and 
they that know him not, that they may obtain 
the knowledge of him, may bear his word, may 
become obedient to his instructions, 8cc. We 
may apprehend yet better what is meant by 
sanctifying the name of God, by the opposite to 
it ; i, e, profaning the name of God, by vain 
swearing, blaspheming, ascribing bis name to 
idols ; by furnishing wicked men and infidels 
with occasion of blaspheming it by our bad lives, 
and scandalous conversation, &c. 

It is said, I will be sanctified in them that 
come nigh me,” Lev. x* 3. in his priests, when 
by the terrible and exemplaiy punishment of 
Nadab and Abihu, the Lord shewed what purity 
he required in his servants, what punctual ex- 
actness be expected in bis service. The Lord 
complains in another place, that Moses and 
Aaron did not sanctify him before Israel. Be- 
cause ye believed me not, to sanctify me in the 
eyes of the children of Israel, tberetorq ye |hall 
not bring this congregation into the land which 
Gfi Ibave 
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1 have mo thsiOv Numb* zx. !£• Anc^ (low 
did thej^ 00/ amct^^ him f By tbewbg' some 
diztnut ia hii wom*-^** Because ye believed 
me noU” tjbd ^koctified the seventh day, 
comecnited it to his service, Gen. ii. 3. He 
saoe^f^d.'^lall the hrst-born, £xod. ziii. 3. he 
coounands that they should be offered to him ; 
as it were, consecrated to bis service, Moses 
iimtifiei the Israelites, and by bathing, by ab- 
stinence from the use of the marriage-bed, by 
the purity of their. clothes, he prepares them 
for appearing before the Lord, for entering into 
a covenant with him. £xod. xix. 10. xiv. 12. 

Those who approach to holy things are saoc- 
tified : for example, it is allow ed to the priest, 
only, to offer sacriffces at the altar, £xod. xxiz. 
37. If one of the laity should approach there- 
to, he would contract an uncleanness, which 
must be expiated. So that to sanctify here is 
equivalent to dtjilt^ or to contract a pollution, 
which would require to be purified by sacrifice, 
or, at least, by bathing and washing of the 
clothes. See also Exod.xxx. 29. Levit. vi. 18, 
27* Compare Levit. xxii. 15, J6. where God 
expressly forbids that the laity should eat of the 
saitc/i/i'ed things. Fide Saint. 

[\Ve have in Hag^ai, ii. 12, a remarkable in- 
stance of the contrariety between the communi- 
cation of holiness or sanctification^ and that of 
pollution. The prophet is bid to ask the 
priests eoncerning the law, — if one bear holy 
jksh in the skirt of his garment, and with his 
skirt do touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, 
or any meat, shall it be holy And the priests 
answered, No. — But, said Haggai, if any one 
who is unclean by a dead body, touch any of 
these, shall it be unclean ? They said, it shall 
he unclean,'* So that the principle of pollution 
was much more readily communicated than 
that of sanctification ; — for instance, to per- 
sons and to things which were in the same 
apartment, or house, with a dead body ; though 
they had not toucb^ it : but, holy flesh did not 
communicate sanctification^ beyond that which it 
touched : it might sanctify the skirt of the gar- 
ment that earned it, but it communicated no 
virtue to any thing beyond itl 

SANCTUARY. By this name was called 
that part of the temple of Jernsalein, which was 
the most secret and most retired : in which was 
the ark of the covenant, and wherein none but 
the high-priest might enter; and be only once a 
year, on tne day of solemn expiation* 'The same* 
name was also given to the most sacred part of 
the t^macle, set hp^in the wilderneM, which 
reinpined till some time after the huUding of the 
temple* Vide Tabbbnacle, and 
also, the Platss, Plans, 8cc. 


. Sometimes the word sanctuary it used gene- 
rally for the temple, or the h'oly place, the struc- 
ture appointed for public wor^p of the Xiord. 
It should seem also, that Moses utcs.it instead 
of the Holy Land. £xod. xv. 1?. l^ou 
shalt bring them in, and plant them in the 
mountain of thy inbeiitance, in the place, O 
Lord, which thou hast made for Thee to dwell 
in ; in the sanctuary, O Ltord, which thy bands 
have established.*’ 

And Levir. xx. 3. of those who offer their 
children to Moloch, he says, they defile my 
sanctuary, and profane my holy name.” He 
forbids llie high-priest to go out of the temple, 
to mourn for his relations, Levit. xxi. 12. “Nei- 
tlier shall he go out of the sanctuary, nor pro- 
phane the sanctuary of his God.” The temple 
IS here denoted by its principal part. It is be- 
lieved that sanctuary is put for heaven, Deut. 
xxvi. 15. Look from the dwelling of thy sa/?c- 
tuary, from the high«heaven. 

SAND. A similitude taken from the ag- 
gregate sand of the sea is often used, to express 
a very great multitude, or a very great weight ; 
or from a single sand, something very mean and 
trifling. God promises Abraham and Jacob to 
multiply their posterity as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand of the sea. Gen. xxii. 17* 
xxxii. 12. Job, vi. 3. compares the weight of his 
misfortunes to that of the sand of the sea. So- 
lomon says, Prov. xxvii. 3. that though sand and 
gravel are very heavy things, yet the anger of a 
fool is much heavier. And Ecclesiasticus says, 
that a fool is more insupportable than the weight 
of sand, lead, or iron, Lcclus. xxiL 15. 

We have noticed under the article Glass, that 
the sand of Palestine was used for making glass. 
See Deut. zxxiii. IQ. 

The prophets magnify the omnipotence of 
God, who has fixed the sand of the shore for the 
boundaries of the sea, and has said to it ; ** Hi- 
therto shalt thou come; but here thou shalt 
break thy foaming waves, and shalt pass no fur- 
ther.” Jer.v. 22. 

Our Saviour tells us, Matt. vii. 26. that a fool 
lays the foundation of his house on the sand: 
whereas a wise man founds his houfe on a rock* 

Ecclesiasticus says, xviii. 6. that the years of 
the longest life of man are but as a drop of wa- 
ter, or as a grain of sand. And Wisdom aays, 
vii. 9. That all the gold in the world, compared 
to wisdom, is but as the smallest grain of sand. 

SANDAItS* We find sandals in three paft* 
sages. When Judith went to the cemp of 
Holofiames, she put sandals on her feet, Juditb 
X.4. And xvi* 9* ^Her sandalt ravished bis 
eyes.” They magnificent kind nf bus- 

kins, proper only to ladies of condition, and such 

as 
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«8 dreised Uie]iite1v«i for tdmiration. T|iey 
htd generany alaves to cany their umddls, 
which were aometimea of gold; and th^had 
often casea or boxes tO put them in. These 
cases in Menander are called tandahtkeca, ; and 
the slaves that carried the mndah are called 
Putri iandafi-geruU, or Fuella sandali-serula* 
Plant, in Trinum. Act. ii. seen. 1 . Jemn the 
Baptist says of himself, that he was not worthy 
to be sandali^gerulus to our Saviour, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear." Matt. iii. 1 1. 
Writers say, that when Hercules became slave 
to Ompliale, she used to |;ive him correction 
with her sandal. Lucian, lib. de scribtnda his- 
toria. Terent. Eunuch. Act. v. seen. 8. 

flliis was the most degrading and effeminate 
kind of correction ; so Lucian makes Venus say 
of Cupid, Already I have given him some cor- 
rection ; and taking him on my knee, have 
chastized him toith my sandal.** Dial. Venus 
and Luna. But Mr. Morier, in his Second 
Journey to Persia, p. 8. mentions a servant of 
the ambassador who was ** abundantly beaten 
on the back with a stick, and on the mouth with 
a shoe heel,** which he f^urther explains, p. 95. 
The king of Persia examined some of his offi- 
cers, v\ ho not answering as he desired, he ex- 
claimed, Call the Ferashes, and beat these 
rogues till they die." The Ferashes came and 
beat them violently ; and when they attempted 
to say any thing in their own defence, they 
smote them on the mouth with a shoe, the heel of 
which was shod with iron." He adds in a note, 
^ This use of 'the shoe is quite characteristic of 
the Eastern manners described in Scripture. — 
The shoe was always considered as vile, and 
never was allowed to enter sacred or respected 
places ; and to be smitten with it, is to be sub- 
jected to the last ignominy. Paul w^s smitten 
on the mouth by the orders of Ananias." Acts 
xxiii. 2. — w'hether this were with a shoe, may de- 
serve consideration ; such ignominy, if that 
were the case, might well excite Paul’s anger, 
and excuse his threat.] 

But there were sandals also belonging to men, 
and of mean valne. Jesus Christ allows the 
use of them to his disciples, Mark vi. Q, and 
whole nations wore them, as the Nabatheans: 
Strabi^ Geogntph. lib. xvi. 

At first sandals were only soles tied to the 
feet with strings, or thongs; afterwards, they 
were covered, and at last they called even shoes 
sandah. In authors that speak of ecclesiastical 
ritea and ornaments, we find the word sandals to 
aignify a valuable kind of shoe, worn by the 
iHwlatea at sdemnities. Benedictus Baudoui- 
ms, dtfCefeeoanffgtio. M* Du Cange, G/oitar. 


SaniflUa, Saumklte on TertuUian de Padlio, Ike*- 

SANHEBRtM, or Sanhedria, a corrupted 
word, the Greek SvvISplov, Synedrion, 
which signifies an assembly ^ — such as a parlia- 
ment, or a soyereign court, where nyny judges 
and counsellors meet, to consult on, and to de- 
termine, great affairs. The Jews call Sanhedrim, 
or Beth-din (the house of judgment) a council 
of seventy senators, who assembled in a hall of 
the temple at Jerusalem, ahd there determined 
the most important affairs of the nation. The 
chief of this assembly was called »t£f3. Nasi, or 
Prince ; his deputy was called in DO DK, Ab» 
beth-din, Father of the House of Judgment, aad 
the sub-deputy was called Qsn, Chacam, the 
Wise. The rest were called a»3pr, Tzekanim, 
ciders, or senators. The room they met in was 
a rotunda, half of which was built without the 
temple, and half within ; t. e. one semi-circle of 
the room was within the precincts of the temple, 
and as it was never allowed to sit down in the 
temple, they tell us this part was for those who 
stood up f the other half, or semi-circle, extend- 
ed witnout the holy place, and here the judges 
sat. 

The Nasi, or prince, sat on a throne at the 
end of the hall, nis deputy at his right-hand,^ 
and sub-deputy at bis left. The other senators 
were ranged in order on each side. This hall 
was called nw Ushcath-Haggazith, or 

the hall paved with stones ; and some think it 
to be the same called AiSr6rpwT0Cf Lithostrotos, 
or paved with stones. John xix. 13. — They 
also suppose, what seems to me very improba- 
ble, that when the Jews accused Jesus Christ 
before Pilate, they would not enter the Prato* 
rium, that they might not be defiled, but pre- 
vailed with Pilate to come into the Sanhedrim, 
there to hear their accusations against our Sa-> 
viour. Caaaubon, in Sueton. hb. i. cap. 46. 
Selden, de Smedriis, Kb. ii. cap. 13,§ 4. Light- 
fo^ Hor. Hebr. in Joan. 

Tne Rabbins pretend, that the Sanhedrim 
subsisted in their nation, constantly, from the 
time of Moses, to the destruction of the temple 
by the Romans. They date the establishment 
of it from what happened in the wilderness, some 
time after the people departed from Sinai, Num. 
xi. 1 6 . when seventy men were chosen as judges 
of lesser matters. The Sanhedrim was com- 
posed of seventy counsellors, six out of each 
tribe, and Moses, as president, made up the 
number seventy-«one.. Six senators out of each 
tr^e make in all seventy-two persons, which, 
with the president, constitute a council of seven- 
ty-4hree; aad accordingly, the Sanhedrim con- 
nsted of seventy-dnee comifellors, according to 
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some. To prove dm tmintemipted fuccession 
of tlie judges of tbe SoftWrifii, there is not^g 
unattempM hy die pertissns of this opinion. 
They find a proof where others cannot so much 
as find any appearance, or shadow, of it. Gro- 
tins may bcAeen in many places of his commen- 
taiies, be jure belli et pads, lib* 1. cap* 3* art* 
120. and Selden, de Synedriis veterum Hebrao* 
rum* 

Ab to the personal qualifications of the judges 
of this court ; their burth was to be untainted ; 
they were often of the race of the priests or 
Levites, or of the number of the inferior judg- 
es; or from the lesser Sanhedrim, which con- 
sisted of twenty-three judges. See Judges. 
They were to be skilful in the law, as well tra- 
ditional as written. They were obliged to stu- 
dy magic, divination, fortune-telling, ^ysic, as- 
trology, arithmetic, and languages. The Jews 
say, they were to know to the number of seven- 
ty tongues, I. e. they were to know all the 
tdngues, for the Hebrews acknowledged but se- 
venty in all, and perhaps, this is too many. 
Eunuchs wg:e excluded from the Sanhedrim, 
usurers, decrepid persons, players at games of 
chance, those who had any bodily deformity, 
those who had brought up pigeons to decoy 
others to their pigeon-houses, and those who 
made a gain of their fruits in the sabbatical year. 
Some also exclude the high-priest and the king, 
because of their too great power; but others 
insist, that the king always presided in the San- 
hedrim, while there was a king in Israel. Last- 
ly, it was required, that the members of the San- 
hedrim should be of mature age, rich, of good 
countenance and body. Such are the notions 
of the Rabbins: we pretend not to warrant 
their opinions. 

The authority of the great Sanhedrim v/99 
very extensive. This council decided causes 
brought before it by appeal from inferior courts. 
The king, the high-priest, the prophets, were 
under its jurisdiction. If the king offended 
against the law, e. fr. if he married above eigh- 
teen wives, if he kept too many horses, if he 
hoarded up too much gold and silver, the Sanhe-^ 
drim had him stripped and whipped in their 
presence. Bpt whipping, they say, among the 
Hebrews, was not ignominious ; and the king 
bore this correction by way of penance, and 
himself made choice of the person who was to 
exercise this discipline. Also, the general af- 
fairs of the nation were brought before the San^ 
hedrim* The right of judging iu capital cases 
belonged to this court ; ana this Sentence could 
not be pronounced in any other place, but in the 
ballcaUcd UskcathdiaggazUh ; from whence it 
came, to pass, that the Jews were forced to quit 


thb hall, when the power of life and death was 
taken out of their hands, forty years before the 
destruction of their temple, and three years be- 
fore the death of Jesus Christ. 

In the time of Moses this council wu held 
at the door of the tabernacle of the testimony. 
When the peojple were in possession of the Land 
of Promise, the Sanhedrim followed the taber- 
nacle. It was kept successively at Gilgal, at 
Shiloh, at Kiriath-jearim, at Nob, at Gibeon in 
the house of Obed-edom ; and lastly, at Jerusa- 
lem, till the Babylonish captivity. During the 
captivity it was kept at Babylon, After the re- 
turn from Babylon, it continued at Jerusalem, 
to the time of the Sicarii, or Assassins. Then, 
finding that these profiigate wretches, whose 
number increased daily, sometimes escaped pu- 
nishment by favour of the president of the 
judges, it was removed to Hanoth, which were 
certain abodes situated, say the Rabbins, on 
the mountain of the temple. From thepce 
they came down into the city of Jerusalem 
withdrawing themselves by degrees from the 
temple. Afterwards they removed to Jam- 
nia, thence to Jericho, to Uzzah, to Shephar- 
vaim, to Bethsanim, to Sephoris, last of all to 
Tiberias, where they continued till their utter 
extinction. This is the account the Jews give 
of their Sanhedrim. 

But the learned do not agree with them : 
father Petau, de Doctrin. Temp. lib. ii. cap. 26. 
fixes the beginning of the Sanhedrim when 
Gabinius M as governor of Judea, who erected 
tribunals in the five principal cities of Judea; at 
Jerusalem, at Gadara, at Amathus, at Jericlio, 
at Sephora or Sephoris, a city of Galilee, Jo- 
seph. Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 10. de Bello, lib. i. 
cap. 6, Grotius places the beginning under 
Moses, as the Rabbins do, but he makes it 
determme at the beginning of Herod’s reign. 

M. Basnage, in his history of the Jews, at 
first thought that the Sanhedrim began under 
Gabinius ; but afterwards he places it under 
Judas Maccabsus, or his brother Jopathan. — 
We see indeed, 1 Macc. xii. 6, under Jonathan 
Maccabwus, X M. 3S60, that the senate with 
the hish^priest sent an embassy to the Romans. 
The &bbiDS say, that Alexander Janneus, king 
of the Jews, of the race of the Asmoneims, ap- 
peared before the Sanhedrim, and claimed a 
right of sitting there, whether the senators would 
or no. Josephus informs us, that Herod when 
governor of Galilee, was summoned before the 
senate, where he appeared. It must be, there- 
fore, acknowledged, tl^at the SafAedrim was in 
being before the reign of Herod : and afterr 
wards, as we find from the. gospels, and the 
Acta. Jesus Christ, in MaU. v.dfi. disfinguidbes 
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two tribonals. " Wlioiotw it angry with 
hit brother mnthout a cautOi thall be in danger 
of the judgment. ** t. e. they tayi the tribunal of 
the twenty«-tfaree judges. ** And whosoever 
shall say to his bromer Raea, shall be iu danger 
of the council t. e* of the great Sanhedrmf 
which bad the right of life and death, at least 
enerally, and heSore this right was taken away 
y the Komans. Some think that the jurisdic- 
tion of the council of twenty-three extended to 
life and death also ; but it is certain that the 
Sanhedrim was superior to that council. See 
also Mark xiii. 9* ^liv. 55. xv. 1. Luke xxii. 
5^, 66. John xi. 47. Acts iv. 15, 21, where 
mention is made of the Synedrion* 

From all this it may be concluded, that the 
origin of the Sanhedrim is not without obscurity ; 
for the council of the seventy elders established 
by Moses, was not what the Hebrews under- 
stood by the name of Sanhedrim. Nor can we 
perceive this establishment under Joshua, the 
Judges, or the Kings. We hnd nothing of it 
after the captivity, till the time of Jonathan 
Maccabaeus. The tribunals erected by Gabi- 
nius were very different from the Sanhedrim . — 
lliis was the only court of its kind, and fixed at 
Jerusalem; whereas, Gabinius established five 
tribunals at five different cities, which tribunals 
do not appear to be subordinate one to another. 
Lastly, it is certain, that this senate was in being 
in the time of Jesus Christ, and when St. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John wrote their gos- 
pels ; since it is mentioned in their writings : 
But the Jews inform us themselves, that they 
then had not the power of life and dbath. John 
xviii. 31. 

SANSANNAH, n3D3D, 2av<ravva, provin^ 
ces, branches, bush of the bush ; [bramble of 
bramble"] from mp senah, a bush ; or, according 
to the Syriac and the Hebrew, bramble, or bush 
of the enemy. A city of Judah, Josh. xv. 31. 

[Repeated purifications, says Simon, either of 
the citizens, or of the place. ** Very clean 
town."] • 

SAOSDUCHINUS. We tliink him to be 
the Nebuchodonosar of the book of Judith. He 
succeeded Eaar^haddon, A. M. 3336, ante A. D. 
668. He reigned twenty years. His succes- 
sor was Chinaladanus, or Saracus. Vide Ne- 
buchadnezzar 1. and Holofernes. 

SAPH, fp rushes, or sea^mou, end, consume 
mation; fram supA ; otherwise, vessel, flat, 
threshold ; from v)D soph. 

SAPH. or SippAi, of the race of the giants: 
kMled ^ Sibbechai the HushaHiite. 2 Sam. xxi. 
18* 1 Chron. xx. 4. In Samuel it is said, the 
battle in which Sippai was killed, wis fought at. 


Gob : in the Chrdnides it is sud to be fought 
at Gexar, 

SAPHEC: pwhaps it should be Apusx. 
This city is thentioned in the Greek of 1 Sam* 

XXX. 29. • 

SAPHIR. The Greek of Joshua xv. 46. 
laces a city called Saphir in the mountains of 
udah : but the Hebrew reads Shamir. Micah, 
i. 1 1, speaks also of the inhabitipits of Si^hir, 
Pass ye away, into a strange coun- 
try, thou inhabitant of Saphir. Perhaps the 
prophet intends the city of S^horis, or Sephora 
in Galilee. Eusebius mentions a city named 
Saphir, between Eleutheropolis and Askalon.-* 
[Ine name should seem to import fair, lovely, 

SAPI^HIRA, Ibat relates, or tells: 

otherwise, that writes or composes books ; from 
sephar, or sepher, according to different 
readings ; otherwise, handsome ; ffom sha* 
phar : or reading it saphora, a hen, a bird ; 
from 

SAPI^iRA, a Christian woman, wife of 
Annanias. They having conjointly sold a field, 
which was their property, brought a part of the 
price, and laid it at the feet of the apostles, as 
if it had been the whole price ; reserving the 
rest. For this prevarication they were both 
struck with sudden death. Acts v. Vide 
Annanias. 

SAPPHIRE, SoTr^ipoCf a precious stone. 

SAPPHIRE, n»DW, Saphir. Exod. xxviii* 
18. xxxix. 11. The Greeks and Latins write 
it Sapphirus, and it is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Job says, xxviii. 6. there are places whose 
stones are Sapphires ; t. e. Saj^hires are very 
common in some countries, rliny says, lib. 
xxxvii. cap. 9, that the best come out of Media; 
perhaps out of the country of the Sapires, or 
from the Mount of Sephar mentioned by M<^ 
ses. Gen. x. 30. Ezex. i. 26. x. 1. The ori- 
ental Sapphire is of a sky blue colour, or a fine 
azure ; hence, the prophets describe the throne 
of God, as the colour of a Sapphire ; t. e. of a 
celestial blue or azure. Exod. xxiv. 10. Sha^ 
phii\ in Hebrew, also signifies Beauty. 

To express the beauty and value of the tablets 
of Moses, and of the wonderful h)d of this le- 
gislator, the Hebrews say they were of Saphir. 
The orientals had on extraordinaryw esteem for 
tins stone; those who wore it about them, 
thought it to be a talisman of happiness and 
good fortune. 

SARABATHA,.or Sawaeatha. Epipha- 
nins, de Vita et Morte Propkot, says, that this 
was the country of the prophet Zepbaniah. 

S ASAC, oOerwise Chbrntadassus, succeeded 

Saosdochioui,, 
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Saoschichiausy in the kioffdom of Assyria^ A* M. 
3356. ante A. D. 648 :0c reigned twenty-two 
years. Uis reign is fkmous in history, because 
in bis tine Nabopolassar and Astyages, (the 
first a Babylonian general of Saracus's army, the 
latter, son of Cyaxares, king of the Medea) con- 
spired against him, besieged Nineveh, took it, 
dethroned Saracus, and divided his dominions* 
Aatyages reigned in Media, and Nabopolassar 
in Assyria. This event is a famous Epocha 
among chronologers. We place it with Usher, 
A. M. 3378, ante A. D. 626. 

SARAH, mty, lady, or princess: from nttf 
shar, a prince. 

SARAH, mtt^, lady of scent ; from sha- 
rar, to rule, and the Chaldee nn riac, a scent : 
otherwise song ; from shur: otherwise the 
morning, the moming^star : from the inverted 
word nrw shacar. 

I. SARAH, or Saria, wife of Abraham, 
daughter of Terah, father of Abraham, but by 
another mother ; since Abraham asserts, Gen. 
xh. 13. XX. 12, that she was really his sister, 
the daughter of his father, but not the daughter 
of his mother. Terah might have had several 
wives at once, according to the custom of the 
country ; or he might have married again, after 
the death of Abraham’s mother, by which latter 
wife he might have had Sarai, Ita Eutyc. Alex. 
in Chronic. This opinion seems to us better 
than that which makes Sarah the same as Iscah 
daughter of Haran, niece of Abraham, and 
grand-daughter of Terah, Gen. xi. 29* How- 
ever, this is the opinion of Josephus, Antiq. 
lib. i. cay. 8. of Jerom, quasi. Heb. in Genesin, 
of Austin, contra Faust, lib. ii. cap. 35. of To- 
stat, of Genebrard, and of very many commen- 
tators. 

Sarai was bom A. M. 2018, ante A. D. 
1986. She married Abraham before this patri- 
arch left Ur ; and when they quitted that coun- 
try, he agreed with Sarah, that she should call 
herself his sister. For, being a w'oman of ex- 
quisite beauty, he was afraid she should be 
taken away from him, and that be might be put 
to death on her account, if she were known to 
be bis w ife. During a famine in Canaau, the 
year after AbiUham settled there, he was oblig- 
ed to withdraw to Egypt, where the famine did 
not reach, Gen. xii. 10. A. M. 2084, ante A. D. 
J920. In that country, Sarah was taken from 
him, and carried to Pharaoh’s palace. But the 
Lord visited this prince, and his family, with 
great plagues, because of Sara^: and'J^araoh 
at length knowing that she was Abraham’s wife, 
reproved him very sharply. He resjtored her to 
Abrahtos^ and sent them away. 


This conduct of Abraham' nnd Sarah has oc* 
cationed many speculations among the learned* 
Abraham seems to expose Sarah to the danger 
of adultery ; and she seems too easily to con- 
sent, by passing.for the sister of Abraham, and 
not his wife. In Abraham, there seems to hate 
been lying, disguise, and too great easiness, in 
hazarding his wife’s chastity; and in her, too 
great forwardness of compliance. Origen, 
Uomil. 6. in Gen. speaking of what happened 
to Abraham, in respect of Abimelech King of 
Gerar, under the same circumstances, says, that 
this patriarch not only told a lie, but even be- 
trayed aud exposed bis wife’s chastity. Faustus 
the Manichean, apud August, lib. xxii. cap. 33. 
contra Faust, calls Abraham an infamous bar- 
terer of his w ife’s modesty, which he sold to two 
kings, to gratify his own avarice and gluttony* 
St. Chrysostom, who seriously endeavoured to 
excuse Abraham and Sarah, acknowledges, 
however, that this patriarch exposed Sarah to 
the danger of adultery ; and that Sarah con- 
sented to this danger, to save the life of her hus- 
band. Lastly, Some moderns have very loudly 
declared their disapprobation of the conduct of 
Abraham and Sarah. 

St. Austin makes an apology for Abraham, 
saying, \st, That he did not lie, by describing 
Sarah as his sister, as indeed she was : He con- 
cealed a truth which he was not obliged to dis- 
cover, by not calling her his wife, idly. That 
being exposed at the same time to two dangers, 
one of losing his life, the other of having his 
w'lfe taken from him, and not being able to 
avoid either, by owning her as his wife, but 
thinking it at least pidbable that he should es- 
cape death, by acknowledging her for his sister ; 
of two evils he chose what seemed to him the 
least, depending on Providence for the care of 
his wife’s chastity, and her virtuous disposition* 
Vide Abraham 111. 

Sarah, knowing that God had promised a nu- 
merous posterity to Abraham, yet finding herself 
barren, she thought, that, possibly the promises 
of God were to be accomplished by the medium 
of some other woman; she therefore desired 
Abraham to take her servant Hagar, that, by 
her means, she might see issue from Abraham* 
He complied, and took Hasar as a wife of the 
second order. But when Hagar found herself 
pregnant she despised her mistress; wdio, in 
consequence, used her harshly. Hagar fled 
from her ; but returned some time after. 

Some years after, God appeared to Abi^- 
hamj made a covenant ^th mm, instituted cir? 
cumcisioD j changed his name; and changed the 
name^ of Saraij or My Princess, into that of 

Sarah 
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men^ repeated the pFCMoiseof a aoD, amd aiwired 
him) tbat a full year ahouldoot expire, before h« 
aaw the cQiiipletion of .thia promise. Sarah ^at 
, behiod the door of her tent, and bearing this, 
began to laugh within beraelf, laying, ** After £ 
ap now become old> and jiiy Lord ii old alio, 
8^1 1 receive pleasure V* Then the Lord said 
i to Abraham, ** Why did Sarah laufidi F li any 
thing impoiiible to God? Sarah shall indeed 
have a ion within a year’i time.’’ Sarah denied 
that ibe had laughed ; but the Lord said to her, 
** It is not so, for you aurely did laugh.” 

Shortly after, Abraham went to dwell at Ge- 
rar, a city of the Philistines ; and Abimelech, 
hing of this city, took Sarah, who, though now 
fourscore and ten years old, and then with child 
of Isaac, was still a handsome woman. But the 
Lord appeared to Abimelech in a dream, and 
threatened to punish him, if he detained another 
man’s wife. The next day, early in the morn- 
ing, this prince came to Abraham, and brought 
him bis wife, reproaching his dissimulation, in 
pretending she was his sister. Abraham excused 
himself, by explaining that she was indeed his 
sister, by tlie same father, though not by the 
same mother. Abimelech made great presents 
to Abraham, and to Sarah, that she might veil 
herself. 

The year following she brought forth a son, 
whom she named haac, i. e. Laughter ; in allu- 
sion to her laughing, when she overheard the 
promise, and to express the great joy bis birth 
produced in her : She suckled the child herself ; 
and when it was to be weaned, after three years, 
as the most probable opinion is, Abraham made 
a great feast for his friends. Sarah saw Ishmael 
at play with Isaac, (or, according to St. Paul, 
Gal. iv. 29* Ishmael then persecuted or teased 
Isaac,) and she said to Abraham, Cast out this 
bond slave, with ber son, for Ishmael shall not 
inherit with Isaac. Abraham was vexed at this 
request, but God ordered him to comply. 

Scripture teUs us no more of Sarah till her 
death. Geo. xxiii. 1, 19* which happened some 
years af^ the fatuous trial that Uod made of 
Abraham’s faith, by commanding him to sacrifice 
Isaac. Sarah was a hundred and twenty-seven 
years old when she died : She was then in the 
valley of Hebron, and Abraham came to Beer- 
siie^ to mount for her. We know not the oc- 
casion of this abufoce of Abraham ; but Scrips 
twre nays ekpfessly, be went into this valley to 
mourn for her ; albd that after he had paid this 
last duty to ber, iKMigbt a field of EpWon the 
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AmMonte, in which' was a cave hewn iutolft^e 
rode, wbm were new tombs. The 
calls Shis cava doukk; but the Hebrew ciHi 

Mat^hhf rhoiso, duplex; which perhaps^ 
^inigbt be tha name of the field where this cavp 
was. See Machpex.aR| andHEBfioK. 

Some have thought, that Sarah knew nothing 
of Abraham’s intention of sacrificing his son, nor 
was acquainted with it till after they returned 
firom Moriah. Others bave roaintamed, that 
she died with grief, when told that Abraham had 
really sacrificed Isaac, which was a false report 
made to terrify her. Josephus says, she died 
soon after this event; But, according to his cal- 
culation, she must have lived twelve years after 
it ; — since, he says, Isaac was five-and-twenty 
years old, when his father would have sacrificed 
him, and Sarah was ninety years old when she 
bore Isaac, and one hundred and twenty-seven 
when she died. Usher also puts eleven or twelve 
years between Abraham’s trial, and the death of 
Sarah. Hhe Talmudists and Epiphanius, put 
Sarah ib the catalogue of prophetesses of the 
Old Testament. 

Sarah, according to the Orientals, was daugh- 
ter of iNahor, and grand-daughter of Tcrab, 
consequently she u as niece to Abraham. Sarah* s 
mother was another Sarah, daughter of Terah 
by Tahouiah, his second wife ; for his first wife, 
named Jounah, was mother to Abraham.--— 
D’Herbelot. Bihl. 'Orient, p. 759* 

II. Sarah, daughter of Asher. Numb.xxvi. 
46. 

HI. Sarah, daughter of Raguel and An- 
na, of the tribe of Naptbali, and of the kindred 
ofTobit. Sarah was an only daughter her 
father had married her to seven liusbands, suc- 
cessively ; but these all died, before they con- 
summated their marriage. Tob. iii. 7, 8, 9*— 
About A. M. 3328, ante A. D. 682. It was 
said, that an evil spirit, called Asmodseus, hin- 
dered them from coming near her. One day, 
when Sarah was reproving one of her maids fof 
some fault, she upbraided Sarah, saying, let us 
never see either son or daughter ftom you \ you 
that have murdered your husbands! Sarah 
went up into a chamber at the top of the house, 
and (here continued in prayer three days and 
three nights, fasting. 

This prayer of Sarah was offered to the Lord 
at the same time with that of Tobif, whom God 
had afflicted by the loss of his si^t ; and the 
Lord sent the angel Raphael to relieve fflem 
both. Vide Tobit. 

Young Tobias being on his journey to Rages, 
under the conduct of Raphael, in a human 
shape, arrived at Ecbatana. The angel told 
P div. 2 him. 
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bhn, hm n a man called Ri^el, who in one of 
your relatioiis ; be baa an only daughter named 
Sarah ; you being his nearest kinsman, accord- 
ing to the law, onght to marry his daughter : 
*]^obia8 demanded Sarah in marriage, and ob- 
tained her without difficulty. See Tobias. 

In the evening, Tobias was introduced into 
tb^ nuptial chamber ; expelled the demon As- 
modwus, whom the angel Raphael seized, and 
chained him down in Upper "Egypt. Vide 
Asmodevs; also Frags. No. CCLXXI. 

Tobias having taken Sarah to wife, brought 
her with him to Nineveh, where his father To- 
bit dwelt : she was there the mother of a nume- 
rous posterity ; and after the death of old Tobit, 
Tobias took her back to her kindred at Ecbata- 
na, with all their children and grand-children ; 
because his father Tobit, before his death, had 
announced the destruction of Nineveh as at 
hand, and charged them to leave it as soon as 
possible, that they might not be involved in its 
calamity. The year of Sarah's death is un- 
known ; but she lived after A. M. 3363, ante 
A.D. 641. 

SARAMEEL, Sapop^X. The prince 
from the Lord. Happiness of the people of 
God; from ashar^ to he happy ^ and 
om, people f and bn el, God: otherwise, ^oof- 
step of circumcision ; from IWK ashor, footstep, 
and ^10 mul, to cut of, to circumcise. 

SARAMEL, or Asamarel. 1 Macc. xiv. 
t8. We think it to be the Millo of 2 Sam. v. 
9. Ashar-millo signifies the court of Millo. 
Others, as Vatablus andTirinus, have imagined, 
tliat Saramel was put for Jerusalem. Serra- 
rius translates this word the prince of the Lord, 
or, the prince of the people of the Lord ; and 
he explains it by the high-priest, Simon, who 
then governed. 

SARAPH, Burning. See Seraph. 

SARAPH, the name of a man, 1 Chron. iv. 
22. which the Vulgate translates Incendens, 
Buniing; Securus et Incendens, qui fuerunt prin- 
cipes in Moab. The Hebrew s^ys, Joab and 
Saraph, who have ruled in Moab. it is thought 
these two persons are the same as Chilian and 
Mahlon, boob of Elimelecb, who married in the 
countiy of Moab ; one Ruth, and the other Or- 
pah. See Ruth, i. ii. iv. 

Saraph also signifies a Vmd of serpent, 
which God sent among the Hebrews, to punish 
them : Numb. xxi. 6. Fide Serpent. 

SARDANAPALUS, king of Assyria, is not 
known in Scripture under this nssine ; but there 
is great probability that it is be repented at 
the preacfatng of Jonab, chap, iii.^ €• and who 
Wat overcome by Arbaces governs of Media, 


and Belesus, governor of Babylon. We think 
that Pul, king of Assyria, who assisted Mena* 
hem, king of Israel, 2 Kings xv. IQ. 1 Cbron. 
V. 26. was father to Sardanapahts : as if it 
were said Sardanpul; see Pul. Belesus go- 
vernor of Babylon is probably the Baladan of 
Isaiah xxxix. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12. in profane 
authors called Nabonassar. Usher places the 
first year of the reign of Sardanapalus, A. M. 
3237, ante A. D. 767. He reigned twenty 
years at Nineveh, according to Eusebius and 
Julius Africanus. The wealth, the luxury, and 
the effeminacy of this prince were excessive, to 
a proverb. Being shut up with his women in 
his palace, he hardly ever appeared in public, 
but neglected the affairs of his kingdom, says 
Justin, lib. i. Diodor. Sicul. lib. li. Ctesiar, 
Athenieus, lib. xii. Two of his nobles, Arbaces 
and Belesus, ashamed of his weakness, revolted 
against him, A. M. 3254, ante A. D. 750. ITiejr 
attacked him with 4CX),C)00 men, composed of 
Medes and Persians, Babylonians and Arabians. 

This army was beat in three engagements ; 
but in the fourth, the Bactrian troops deserting 
to their side, it became victorious. Sardanapa- 
lus left the command of his army to his brother- 
in-law Salaemen, and he himself retired to Nine- 
veh. Salsemen was defeated in two battles, 
and lost almost his whole army. Then the con- 
federates prepared to besiege Sardanapalus in 
Nineveh. Not caring to trust to the events of 
W'ar, he sent his three sons and two daughters 
for safety into Paphiagonia, to Cotta the gover- 
nor of that province : He made great levies of 
soldiers, and collected stores of provisions in 
Nineveh, to sustain a long siege. The city was 
besieged three years, and might have held out 
much longer, if the Tigris had not overflowed 
its banks, being swelled by an extraordinary fall 
of rain, which overthrew the city wall for twen- 
ty stadia: or three thousand five hundred paces. 

Sardanapalus finding he could resist no long- 
er, made a funeral pile in the midst of his palace, 
wherein he gathered his immense riches ; then 
setting fire to the whole palace, he burnt him- 
self, with his concubines, and eunuchs. Thus 
ended the Assyrian empire. Arbaces was pro- 
claimed king of the Medes ; and Belesus, or 
Nabonassar, or Baladan, was made king of Ba- 
bylon. 

SARDIS, SapSstc, prince of joy, or song of 
joy ; from irw sharar, to rule, or from a 
song, and 3fin dots, to leap for joy : otherwise, 
that which remaim: from TW ikarad, to tv- 
main : from the Syriac, a pot, a kettie> 
iami ¥efbfkpB, Princess joy.! 

of Ana Minor, fortsmAy Hie 

^ eaifital 
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^caoital of Cxoesus, king of tiie Lvdiaiifl. St. 
Jonn, Rev. iii. writes in behalf of Jesos Christ, 
to the angel or bishop of Sardh, 

We know not the name of the then bishop at 
Sardu* Some moderns have thought it was 
Melito, a famous bishop of this city, and apolo- 

f ist for OUT religion, who wrote in the time of 
larcus Aurelius, about A. D. 170, or 175. If 
this were correct, we must allow him to have 
been bishop above seventy-five years ; which is 
not easy to believe : for none of the ancients 
have said that he was a disciple of the apostles, 
or that he attained so great an age. We ought 
not therefore to affirm this without proof; which 
besides is not very honourable to him, since St. 
John speaks of the angel of Sardis in terms not 
at all advantageous. 

SARDIUS, or Rubv : Sardius Lapis; He- 
brew OIM, Odem. This word signifies redness; 
wherefore some translate it by Rubt/, or by 
ropus. The Sardius is reddish, approaching to 
wdiite, as a man’s nail. Exod.xxviii. 17. xxxix. 
10. Ezek. xxviii. 13. Rev. xxi. 20. 

SARDONYX ; y. a Sardius united to an 
Onyx, The Onj/x is a precious stone often 
called Carnelian, The basis of the Carmlian is 
white, as the nail growing under the flesh. The 
Hebrew Shohenif has been translated 

Sardonichus lapis; which rather signifies an 
emerald. 

[SAREPTA, vide Zarephath.] 

SARERA. Epiphanius says, that Ezekiel 
was of the country of Sarera, 

S ARGON, who takes away protection ; 

from HD snr, to take away^ and p gan, protect 
tion : otherwise, that takes away the garden : 
from p ^n: according to the Syriac, nets, 
sfdaret. This word is not Hebrew. [Rather, a 
prince, just and clement ; from no, prince, and 
the Syriac gono, justice, clemency,'] 

S ARGON, king of Assyria. We believe 
him to have been Esar^haddon, Isaiah xx. 1. 
See Esab-haddon. 

SARID, *mtr, refreshed, or rested: from 
TW sJmrad : otherwise, hand of the prince, or 
song of the hand; from skarar to go^ 
vern, and nw shur, a song, and jad, the hand, 
[The residue, or remnant, of a people, or of a 

SARID, a boundary city of Zebulun. Josh, 
xix. 10, 12. We read of Saridim, Joel ii. 32. 
and Tbeodotion has taken it for a proper name. 
Biit Jerom iranslatea it b^f reliquss, a remnant — 
He owns, however, that the Jews take it for the 
name of a place. [Eng. Tr. the remnant,] 

SARSECHIM^ 

firom in0 shafts, io rule^ and mac, to 


cover: othermUe, of the plumes; froai*^^Dmc, 
ointment, or perfume. This word being Baby* 
lonish its true etymology is not in the Hebrew. 
[A chief of eunuchs, or officers of the court ; 
a boml or Jug, being called in Persian, uicas.l 

SARSECHIM, a chief of the Babylonian 
army. This is a name of dignity, and signifies, 
chief of the cup-bearers ;prtiice|Mpt»cenMrtim. 
Jer. xxxix. 3. 

SARTHAN, img, pain, or tribulation, or 
chaining, or what is placed; otherwise, figure; 
from tsarar, pain, trouble, mares, chains, 
and from milt t surah, to place, to put: or from 
*ll3f tsur, to fgure ; otherwise, giving, or lying 
in ambush; from IDl nathan,to give, and lit zur, 
ambush, 

[The narrow dwelling : of the same import as 
Zereda. Josh. iii. l6. 1 Kings vii. 46. Written 
Zartanah, 1 Kings iv. 12.] 

SARTHAN, or Sarthana, a city which 
some place eastof Jordan ; but it was rather on 
the west.^ The waters retired as far as Sarthan, 
or Zaretan, when Israel passed over Jordan. 
Josh. iii. 16. Between Succoth and Zarthan 
king Solomon had the great brazen vessels cast, 
which were for the temple. I Kings vii. 46. Sflr- 
than is the same as Zeredathah, 2 Chron. iv. 17. 
perhaps also the same as Zereda. 1 Kings xi. 26. 
the country of Jeroboam, son of Nebat. 

SATAN, pty, Saravacy AiafiioXoc, contrary, 
adversary, a contrary party in a process, an ene- 
my, an accuser, 

SATAN. This Hebrew word is often trans- 
lated adversary, in the Septuagint, and in the 
V ulgate. I Samuel xxix. 4, the princes of the 
Philistines say to Achish, send back David, 
^Hest in the battle he be an adversary (Satan) 
to us, and turn his arms against us.'” And ** the 
Lord stirred up adversaries f to Solo- 

mon, in the persons of Hadad and Rezon.” 
1 Kings xi. 14, 23, 24. 

Sometimes Jerom has preserved the word 
Satan in the sense of an adversary ; as 1 Kings 
V. 4. non est Sathan, neque occursus malus, 1 have 
neither enemy nor misfortune* 2 Sam. xix. 22. 
Cur efficiamini mihi hodie in Salhanf Ye chil- 
dren of Zeruiah, why are ye become my ene- 
mies ? At other times Satan is put for the de- 
vil ; Job i.6, 7, 1 1, &c. Satan presented him- 
self among the sons of God. Psalm cU. 6. 

Let Satan stand at his right hand.” And Ze- 
chariah, iii. ** Satan standing at his pight-hand. 
Aud the Lord said unto Satan, the Lo^ rebuke 
thee, O Satan,** 

In the New Testament, the word Satan is 
tnken, both in the sense of an adversery, and for 
the devil; Jesus Christ says to Peter, '^Get 
P 2 thee 
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thee behhtd me Satan^ theta art an otfence onto 
me I MctU xvf. £3. Mkrk ▼fit. S3, i. e. begone 
O mytalvertarjF, you that withstand what 1 most 
desire/’ But commoniy Satan is taken for the 
de^il. Matt, xii, £6. Mark iii. 23. If Satan 
oast out Saiany he is divided against himself.” 
And RevehitionS; xx. 2. He laid hold on the 
dragon that old serpent, which is the devil and 
SataUy and bound him a thousand years. Vid€ 
Fragments, Nos. CLIII. CCLXXXIII. 
DIL 

The word Satan in Scripture often denotes 
an accuser, a plaintiff in a suit, and £ think this 
to be the most literal signiheation of the word. 
Zechariah says, iii. 1. he shewed me Joshua 
the high'priest standing before the angel of the 
Lord, and Satan standing at his nght'-hand, to 
resist him. The Septuagint have translated this 
word by Diabolus, which also signifies an ad- 
versary, a slanderer, an accuser. Satan, or the 
accuser, stood at the right-hand of Joshua : 
(also, Psalm cix. 6. ** let Satan stand at his 
right-hand.” Heb. Sathan stet d dextris ejus.) 
Zechariah goes on ; “ And the Lord said unto 
Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan” Let 
him despise thy accusations, let him contemn 
and reprove thy malice. 

To this passage is referred what is said, Jude 
9# Yet Michael the arch-angel when contend- 
ing with the devil, he disputed about the body 
of Moses (which the devil would have discovered 
to the children of Israel, in order to seduce them 
to pay it a superstitious worship) durst not 
bring against him a railing accusation, but said, 
the Lord rebuke thee.” Diabolus in this pas- 
sage is the same as Satan in Zechariah. 

Angel of Satan. See Angel VIII. Add. 

Kingdom of Satan. In the gospel. Matt. xiL 
26. Markiii. 23. Jesus Christ represents 
as a monarch, who has subordinate devils obe- 
dient to him. If Beelzebub, says he, expells de- 
vils, his kingdom is divided against itself ; he 
labours for his own ruin : which is not credible. 
St. Paul acknowledges, Acts xxvi. 18. that all 
who are not true subjects of JesUS Christ, are 
under the empire and power of Satan. St. 
John in the Revelations says, that after a thou- 
sand years Satan should be tmbcmnd, should 
issue from hell, and seduce the nations, Rev. 

XX. 7. 

The Synagogue of Satan, Rev. ii, 9, IS. pro- 
bably denotes the unbtdievtflg Jews, the false 
zMlots for the law of Mo8e«> who at the begin- 
ning were the most eager persecutors of the 
ChnitiaDs. They were veiy numerous at Sitiyr- 
na, inhieve. Polycarp was bishop, to Whom St. 
Jobn wiites.^ ‘ , ' 


The keighti, or the depths Satan. St. Jfolm 
wthing to the Christians of Tbyatira, says, 

11. 24. which have not known the depths of 
Satan ; ra Ba^ea rS ^Mthva, i. e. the mysteries 
of the Nicolaitans, and of the Simonians, Who 
concealed their errors under deep abstruse- 
ness ; they spoke of certain intelligencfes which 
created the world, but were in opposition to the 
Creator. They tanght a profound knowledge of 
the nature of angels, and their dififerent degrees. 
They had secret books written in an abstruse 
and mysterious manner; and these St. John 
calls Depths of Satan. 

To be delivered up to Satan, is to be excoitt- 
municated and surrendered to the devil for a 
season, who visibly possessed people, that had 
deserved this punishment. St. Paul delivered 
up to Satan, Hymeneus and AleSatider, that 
they might learn not to blasphetne. ] Tim. 
i. 20. He also surrendered up to him the in- 
cestuous person of Corinth, ** for the destruc- 
tion of the fiesb, that the spirit may be saved In 
the day of the Lord.” I Cor. v. 5. FiV/e Frag- 
ments, No. CLIH. of Satan.” 

When Jesus Christ sent his disciples to 
preach in the cities and villages of Judea, they 
returned back with joy, saying, ** Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us through thy 
name.” Luke x. 17, 18. Jesus tells them, '*1 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.”-r 
He seems to allude to that passage of Isaiah xiv. 

12. ** How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lu- 
cifer, son of the morning !” By which he insi- 
nuated, that the kingdom of the devil was com- 
ing to a period. [See Lucifer, and Frag- 
ments, No. DIL] He says, Luke xxii, 31, 
to Peter, ** Satan hath desired to have thee, that 
he may sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not,” shewing there- 
by what efforts the devil would make to destray 
him ; as also the church. 

We have observed elsewhere, that the He- 
brews ascribed to the operations of Satan, great 
part of bodily distempers. Thus, Luke xiii. l6. 
“ Ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo these 
eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on 
the Sabbath-day ?*’ 

By collecting all the passages where Satan 
(or the <tevil) is mentioned, it twify be observed, 
that he foil from heiven, With all his company; 
that God cast him doWff fodm thence «s m 
punhdiment of his pride ; that by his envy ama 
malice, deaih, with all Other 'evils cauie Into tWs 
world; that 1^ the pefmiasioh of God he exer^. 
cis^ a 0 or€ ofigoi^teent in ihd ^ 01*16 over tiis 
fubordinatdl)^ apostate angekr hM hittiaelf^^ 
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that God ntakM us^ of him to prove good men^ 
and to chastise bad ones ; that he is a lying spi- 
rit in the moiith of false prophets^ seducers, 
and heretics; that be, or some of his, tor- 
nteiit, obsess, or possess men, inspire them with 
evil designs, as he did David, when he sug- 
gested to him to number his people, and Ju- 
das to betray Jesus Christ, and Ananias and 
Sapphire to conceal the price of their field. 
That be roves about full of rage, like a roaring 
lion, Co tempt, to betray, to destroy, and to in- 
volve ns in guilt and wickedness. 

That his power and malice are restrained 
within certain Htnits, and controuled by the will 
of God ; that he sometimes appears to men to 
seduce them ; that he can transform himself 
into an angel of light ; that he sometimes as- 
sumes the form of a spectre, as he appeared to 
the Egyptians while they were involved in dark- 
ness in (he days of Moses ; that he inflicts se- 
veral diseases on men ; that he chiefly presides 
over death, and bears away the souls of the 
wicked to hell ; that at present he is confined to 
hell, as in a prison, but that he will be unbound 
and set at liberty in the time of Anti-Christ; 
that hell-fire is prepared for him and his; that 
he is to be judged at the last day. But 1 cannot 
perceive very clearly from Scripture, that he 
torments the souls of the w'icked in hell, as we 
generally believe. 

[SATYR, vide Goats ; also Fragments, 
No. DXCVll. Mr. Rich, on Babylon.] 

S AVAR AN, Savpa or iSVwra. A Greek 
word, signifying Salamander, a kind of Lizard. 

SAVARAN, or Saura. The surname of 
Eleazar, brother of Judas Maccabaeus. 1 Macc. 
vt. 43. 'EXea^ap 6 Savapdv. Some think that 
Saura, or Savaran, was the surname of Matta- 
thias father of Eleazar, because the Vulgate 
reads, Eleazar Jilim Saura, But the Greek 
has Eleazar mrnamed Savaran: and the Syriac, 
mmamed Horam, It is not known whence he 
hail the surname of Saura. In Macc. xi. 5. he 
is surnamed Avaran, Avaron, or Aharon, 

SAVIOUR, XwTTip, Salvator. This name is 
appropriated to our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world, who was prefigured by those 
to whom the Old Testament gives the name of 
Saviour, as Joshua, the Judges of Israel, the 
kings David, Solomon, Josiah, and the great 
mcii raised up to deliver the people of God, as 
MattatbiSs, Judas Maccabaeus, and the rest. 
The prophets had described Jesus Christ, under 
the nstme of Saxipur; e, gr. Isaiah xU. 3. ** With 
joy shatM ye draw wrater out of the wells of sal- 
vation, or of the Saviour. The Lord shall send 
thetti a Savkmr, even a great one, and he shall 


deliver them.'* chap. xix. fiO.— — ^^I, eve* I 
am the Lord*, and beside me there is no Sor 
tiour,** chap, xliii. ITy The apostles and sa^ 
cred writers of the New Testanieut, genendly 
ive to Jesus Christ the name of the Saviour. 
y way of eminence. When the angel foretold 
hi^ birth, he said he should be called Jesus, t . e. 
a Saviour ; for he shall save his people from 
their sins.** Matth. i. 21. See also John iv. 42. 
Acts xiii. 23. Philipp, iii. 20., 8cc. 

[It is worth while to trace, in a few words, 
the application of this title to the great Media- 
tor. He is announced, Luke ii< ] t, as A saviour, 
who is A Christ, A I^rd :** where the absence of 
the article before all the nouns, deserves notice ; 
and seems to imply that his character was not 
fully described on this occasion. Much stronger 
is the expression of the Samaritans, John iv. 42. 
“We know that this is indeed the Christ, 
THE Saviour of the world,** sroc iviv aXrtOii^ 

Sa>n)p T8 ico(7jU8 Xptsroc, where the articles 
prefixed to the nouns Wve a special force in 
theiti, together wilh a general import. Perhaps, 
it is somewhat unhappy that the term prince has 
been adopted in connexion wHh Saviour, Acts 
V. 31. since it suggests the notion of temporal 
priority, not to say, of temporal authority. It is 
rendered in the margin author (Vulg. Autorent 
vita, iii. 15.) and seems to denote properly a 
leader, the first of a company, or body of follow- 
ers. Him (Jesus) hath God exalted to be lead- 
er, precursor of his followers into heaven, also 
Saviour, by giving repentance to Israel, and re- 
mission of sins.** Christ is called the saviour of 
the body,** Epb. v. 23. where the comparion is 
to the head, which is the protector, the guardian 
of the whole person ; that which completes, go- 
verns, and superintends the entire man. The 
Saviour is said to be expected from heaven, 
Phil. iii. 20. Titus ii. 13. and in short, the title 
of Saviour is so connected with Deity, that it 
seems to be impossible to separate them, and to 
draw the line of distinction between them; Titus 
i. 3. li. 10. iii. 4. 2 Pet. i. 1. Jude 35. et al. 
and this, independent of the late Mr. Granville 
Sharpe’s rule of construction ; though strongly 
corroborated by it.] 

Saviour, to save, Salvation. We have no- 
ticed several acceptations of the word Salvation 
under its article. The name Saviour is given 
to the patriarch Joseph. Pharaoh changed his 
name, when he took him into his service, and 
galled him in the Eg;fptian tongue. Saviour of 
the world. Gen. xli. 45. nsyc P3S)y, Zapbnat 
Phaanach. LXX. ‘9ovSofi-6aviix» Sym, Sa- 
The Hebrew reads Zaphnath-pha* 
tteuh ; and these words are rather Hebrew than 

Egyptian 
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E^ptian Jerom acknowledges, in his 

Hebrew daet^ions on Genefis, that they signify 
in Hebrew, he that diicovers secrets* But in 
Egyptian they may have another signification* 
And those who were consulted by Jerom on this 
point, might probably tell him, that they signified 
oaviour of the world* Nevertheless, Philo, Jo- 
sephus, and others, who thought them to be 
Egyptian, maintain, that in this language Zaph^ 
hath'phaneah signifies, one that discovers secrets, 
or that interprets dreams. The Syriac or Chal- 
dee paraphrasis, and two or three ancient Greek 
interpreters, are quoted for this ; who explain it 
in the same sense. See Zaphn ath-paaneah. 

God often takes to himself the name of Sa^ 
viour of Israel, 1 Sam. xiv. 39. David also 
calls him his strength and his Saviour* 2 Sam. 
xxii. 3, There is no Saviour beside me,*' 
says the Lord, in the prophet Hosea, xiii. 4. 
And Isaiah, xvii. 10. “ Thou hast forgotten the 
God of thy Salvation,*’ or thy Saviour* And 
in truth, God is the Saviour of saviours, the God 
of gods ; without him there is neither salvation, 
nor deliverance, nor succour. He raises up sfl- 
viours to his people: he raised them a saviour in 
the person of Othniel, son of Kenez, against the 
king of Mesopotamia, who oppressed them : 
Judges iii. Q* Another in Ehud, son of Gerah, 
jigainst Eglon, king of the Moabites. Judg. iii. 
13. Obadiah, 21, promises that the Lord will 
send saviours on the mountain of Sion, to judge 
the mountain of Esau. Probably he means the 
Maccabees, who subdued the Idumeans. 

To save is commonly taken for defending any 
one when in danger; also for flying. Saveyour- 
self (or escape) on this mountain. 1 cannot 
save myse/f (or escape) upon the mountain. Gen. 
2 tix. 17, 19. To save is also put for preserving, 
t* gr* those who have avoided any danger, who 
have fled from a rout or defeat, those who have 
escaped the sword of the conqueror. Salvatw 
sunt reliquia populi, says Deborah in her song, 
Judg. v. 13. God has preserved his people, 
and defended them from the hand of king Jabin. 
David fled, and was saved. 2 Sam. xvii. 22, 
xii. 18. 

To save one’s soul, to save one’s life, ^'The 
seed of the righteous shall be delivered, or 
saved.” Prov. xi, 21. To save the souls, is to 
save and preserve the persons. Thou hast 
kept me alive (or saved me) that 1 should not go 
Jown to the pit.” Psalm xxx. 3. thou hast not 
sqiFjered me to be reduced to the condition of 
the dead. ** Save me from bloody men 
jPsaInt lix. 2. deliver me out of their bands. 1 
will save thee from afar.’* Jer. xxx, 10. I will 
Ibring tbee back from a dbtant countgr# 1 will 


defiirer thee out of captivity. ** Thou preserveat 
^ savest) man and beast,” Psalm xxxvi. 6. 
l!bou givest them their subsistence ; thy provi- 
dence is exerted over both, thoimh after a differ- 
ent manner. ** Save thyself. He saved others, 
himself he cannot save,” Matth. xxvii. 40, 42. 
Thus said the Jews to Jesus Christ. Let him 
deliver himself out of this danger ; let him deli- 
ver himself from death, as he has delivered 
others. 

[There is some difficulty in restraining the 
term save (and salvation ) to its primitive import, 
in certain passages of S. S. When Peter ex- 
horts the Jews, Acts ii. 40, Save yourselves from 
this untoward generation,” be means, from the 
calamities with which their nation would soon 
be visited ; and this expectation he authorizes 
by the declaration of the prophet Joel, of the 
wonders in heaven, &c., who adds, ^'whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be 
saved as in fact, all Christians were, by with- 
drawing from Jerusalem, at the time of its siege. 
Comp. Matt. X. 22. xxiv. 13. Mark xiii. IS. — 
Yet St. Paul quotes this passage in a different 
sense, Rom. x. 13, implying that whoever, whe- 
ther Jew or Greek, shall call on the name of 
the Lord, shall be saved f certainly not from the 
miseries of Jerusalem ; but from the conse- 
quences of sin. 

Nor is it less difficult to say in what sense all 
Israel shall be saved, Rom. xi. 26. It cannot 
mean all the nation that ever existed; since 
thousands of them were marked by misery, w'ith- 
in a few years from the date of this Epistle ; nei- 
ther can it mean eternal salvation, since not all 
Israel was worthy of that felicity. Perhaps, it 
may refer to that happy time, when the Jews, as 
a nation, shall acknowledge the gracious Deli- 
verer come out of Sion ; and shaTl be brought 
into u state of grace, leading to salvation, unless 
frustrated by personal transgression, Slc. Comp, 
chap. ix. 27* « remnant shall be saved,” 8u* 

When we read, 1 Tim. ii. 15, that women 
shall be saved in child-bearing,” we must take 
the term in a qualified sense ; since all womeq 
are not so happy. And when we are told, 1 
(^or. iii. 15. that if any man’s work be burned — 
he himself shall be saved f it is necessary to 
avoid the sense of certainty in the English 
shall, and to consider the expression as impo^l 
ing may he saved, not tmst he saved, ItJui 
comes, therefore, all students of the Bible, fa 
examine carefufiy the intention of the viTiter, jo 
passages where this term, (or its cognates) oc- 
curs : and not to auQte at random, as if te ^ 
saved always intended eternal salvation^ since it 
may intend only temporal salvation, or a state 

of 
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of offered whation^ or a state of grace leading 
to sahation^ or salvation begun, but not yet 
completed, &C. It may refer to personal 8af(rty, 
to spiritual deUverance, to national prosperity, 
lie. Some may believe to the saving of the soul, 
Heb. X. 39* others, as Noah, in his ark, may 
effect the saving, i. r. the preservation of their 
families, chap. xi. 7.] 

SAUL, DEMANDED, or lent: ditch, 

sepulchre, death, or hell\ from shaal, or 
sAeo/, according to different ways of reading. 
[So we have among the Roman names Deside- 
ratus, Exoratus, Optatus, Rogatus, &c. the Ara- 
bic Murad, has the same import. It is written 
in Greek SodX, Acts ix. 4. and 2avXoc> viii. 1.] 

I. SAUL, king of Idumea, Gen. xxxvi. 37. 
This Saul was of Rehoboth, and succeeded 
Samlah of Masrekah. 

II. Saul, son of Kish, of the tribe of Benja- 
min, the first king of the Israelites. Kish hav- 
ing lost certain asses, sent his son Saul to seek 
them. After he had in vain travelled over a 
considerable country, and was on the point of 
returning to Gibeah to his father, a servant who 
was with him said. Here is a very famous pro- 
phet, hard by, let us consult him ; so they went 
to Ratnah, u here they learned that the prophet 
Samuel vias. Saul asked him where the seer or 
prophet, lived ? Samuel answered, ^Mt is I 
who am the seer he introduced Saul and 
his servant into the room where a feast was 
kept, placed them at the head of the table, and 
by way of distinction, served up to Saul the 
shoulder of a sacrifice. After supper Samuel 
conducted Saul to his lodging on the terrace of 
the house, and on the morrow morning he 
brought him down, and came with him below 
the city of Ramah. 

Afterwards he anointed him, kissed him, and 
told him of the kingdom to which he was divine- 
ly appointed ; of the certainty of which he gave 
him several signs, which were fulfilled that day; 
and God changed him into another man. All 
who saw him, said with wonder, What has 
happened to the son of Kish ? Is Saul among 
the prophets ? and this afterwards became a kind 
of proverb. 

Some time after this, Samuel assembled the 
oeopfOat Mizpeh, to give them a king, as they 
had desited. He cast lots on all the tribes of 
Israel, and the lot fell on the tribe of Benjamin. 
He cast them on all the families of this tribe, 
and it fell on the family of Matri. Lastly, he 
cast them on the family of Kish, and the lot fell 
on the person ^ of Saul. He was Immediately 
sought for, but could not be found : they took 
him, however, from his concealment, and whCD 


be was among the people, he appeared taller 
than the rest by the whole head. The people 
shouted, and cried, ** God save the king r* and 
Samuel declared before the assembly, the laws 
and conditions of the kingdom, and then dismiss 
aed the assembly. Saul returned to Gibeah, 
accompanied by a part of the arm^, consisting of 
men whose hearts the Lord had inclined to his 
interests. Others despised Saul, and said. 
How shall this man save us ? But Saul affect- 
ed not to hear them. 

About a month afterwards, Nahash, king of 
the Ammonites, besieged the city of Jkbesh- 
Gilead ; and messengers were sent from Jabesh 
to Gibeah, to acquaint the people, that the king 
of the Ammonites had attacked the city, and 
threatened to put out every man’s right eye, as 
a reproach to Israel. Saul happening to return 
from the field with his oxen, at that moment; 
seeing the people weep, he asked the cause. 

Then he took his oxen and cut them in 

pieces, and sent them throughout Israel, saying, 
Thus shlill it be done to the oxen of whoever 
will not follow Saul and Samuel. He attack- 
ed the Ammonites in three places at once, killed 
a great number ; and so dispersed them, that 
hardly two could be found together. After this, 
the people returned to Gilgal where they re- 
newed the inauguration of king Saul. This 

happened in his first year. I Sam. xiii. 

The Vulgate has it, Filius unius artni erat Saul 
cum regnare cccpissct, duohus autem amis regtia- 
vit super Israel. But the Hebrew is, Saul 
was the son of a year in his kingdom ; and he 
reigned two years over Israel, and he chose,'* — 
or, in the second year of his reign over Israel, 
he chose, — The commentators in loc. may be 
consulted, for the different senses given to this 
passage. FedeYEAK. 

Two years afterwards Saul chose three thou- 
sand men out of Israel, of which he gave one 
thousand to his son Jonathan, and kept two 
thousand about his person. Jonathan defeated 
the Philistines at Gibeah: on the news of which 
the people took courage, and thought of shaking 
off their yoke. They assembled in great num- 
bers, in arms, before Saul, in Gilgal. The 
Philistines having intelligence of this, with a 
prodigious army, encamped at Michmash, east 
of Bethel. When the Israelites saw themselves 
thus inclosed, they began to desert their king, 
who continued seven days at Gilgal, expecting 
the arrival of the prophet Samuel : but seeing 
be did not come, he offered sacrifices to God, 
which he bad barely finished when Samuel ar- 
rived, and told him he bad done ill : So that, 
(added be) your reign will not continue long, 

Samuel 
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Sanuiel and Saul, with ^ hi;iodred men^ went 
(W>in Gilgal to GHibeah ; and the Philiatinea 
A-om Michniiash came and encamped at Gibeah^ 
One day as Jonathan and bis armour-bearer api* 
reached the camp of ibe Philistines, (Vtde 
ONATBAN,) suddenly that camp was in con-, 
fu^on, and the centinels of Saul saw the ground 
covei'ed with dead bodies. Saul with his peo« 
pie then began to pursue the enemy ; and 
the Israelites who bad deserted, rallyingi they 
kined a great number of the Philistines. 

Saul oil tills day had denounced a maledic- 
tioD, and said, ** Cursed be he that shall eat 
any thing till evening.’* Now Jonathan being 
absent, knew nothing of this; but as he went 
through a wood he found honey, and taking 
some on the end of bis staff, he ate it. In the 
evening, when the pe^le were gathered toge- 
ther after the victory, Saul discovered that God 
was offended by some crime committed among 
them ; be ordered the lot to be cast on all the 
army ; and the lot fell on Jonathan. Saul sen- 
tenced him to die for his inadvertence ; but the 
people delivered him. 

W hen Saul had strengthened himself in the 
kingdom, he carried his arms abroad, among the 
enemies of his nation ; against Moab, Ammon, 
Edom; against the kings ofZobah in Syria, and 
against the Philistines ; and which way soever 
he turned himself, he remained victorious. The 
times and circumstances of these wai's are not 
known. 

After this, Samuel brought him orders from 
the Lord, to exterminate the Amalekites; that he 
should spare neither man nor beast, nor any va- 
luable thing whatever. Saul therefore took the 
field against the Amalekites, and- defeated them ; 
but be saved their king, with tlie best of the 
cattle, and of the booty. Afterwards, be re- 
turned to GUIgal; but as be passed Mount 
Carmel, (south of Judah, and very different 
from Carmel on the Mediterranean) he there 
erected a triumphal arch. Firfc Fragments, 
No. CCXVIIl. and 1 Sam. j£v. 12. Et e&ce 
erexit sibi manum. Comp. 2 Kings 18. 
Absalom erexit sibi manum, He set him up 
a hand, or monument.** (£ng. T*"* ** 
up a place.’*> Samuel coming to GUgah Saul 
went to meet him, and said, I have fulfilled the 
word of the Lord. Samuel replied, Whence 
then is this lowing pf oxen^and bleating of shpep, 
that echoes in my ears? Saul answered him. 
The people have brought of the besf of the 
Hocks or Amajpk, to offer sacrifices to the 
Lord* But Samuel told him. It is not wi^ifice 
that tl^ Lord requires, but implicit submission 
to bis cojnraands : Obedience is betpsr than 
fiurnt^o^erings, 8cc. 


SfA ^ 

.^Samiuei was about to lem Ss^ 
wing bold of bis garmea)b m hie 
Then Sfumiml said to hioif Thus bath the 
torn away the from yoiu " The strengUi 

(or victory) qf Israel will npt lie nor repent,.*' 
(Some apply these words to Saul; as if Saou^A 
by a bitter irony, should say, that a prince 
him that could erect triumphal arches^ was not 
a man to repeat : But it seems most eligible to 
refer them to God, who would not revoke the 
sentence pronounceid against Saul,) However, 
Samuel returned with him to GilgU^. 

Some years afterwards, Samn^, by order of 
the Lord, gave the royal unction to David ; the 
spirit of the Lord withdrew from Saul, and God 
suffered an evil spirit to take occasion from the 
bad state of the humors of this prince, and 
bis melancholy temperament, to actuate, or 
possess him. Ita Rabb, et Interpret , phres,^ 
David was called in to attend him, to soothe his 
distemper by music, in which he excelled^ He 
took an affection for David, and made him his 
armour-bearer. About eight years afterwards, 
the Philistines came and encamped between 
Shocoh and Azekah. Saul with the army of 
Israel took their station in Uie vale of £tab.-— 
Now in the army of the Philistines was a giant 
named Goliah, who came daily to insult Israel, 
by a challenge. Saul bad promised his daugh- 
ter in marriage to any man who should overcome 
him. David, who had retired from court, and 
lived with his father at Bethlehem, being sent 
by him to the camp about this time, offended at 
these insults, undertook to fight Goliah ; which 
he did, and slew him. Vide David. 

But Saul envied David, because, at his return, 
the women who sung and danced, before the 
victorious army, chanted, that Saul had killed his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands. He 
several times attempted the life of David. He 
afterwards gavehim the command -of a thousand 
men, and promised him Merab, hts eldest 
daughter; — not intending to fulfil his promise: 
He only sought occasion of putting hkn to 
death by the hand of the Philistines. He after- 
wards married bis daughter Merab to another, 
but offered him his second daughter, Michai ; 
deinandiug as a dowry, osdy.41 hundred fore- 
skins of the Philistines. ^ Ilirid soon pertemed 
this condition, and maiiw Michai. 

Saul seeing that JNtiMf acquired reputalMi 
eYei 7 dayk resolved ^ death* Jonalhan M 
a time aferted hM purpose; but afterwacjiii^ 
Saul relapiod into his usual melancholy, aoi 
attempt^c#|niu to pierce vDavid with the knee 
im W bsod. David escaped this abo^ 

loMs own house, which SasUwdmt^ 
ed to be beset. In the night-time Michai let 

him 
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liim (kmn «at of m mn^ow* and ho withdrew to 
Sanii^ at Mmotb. Stfa/ sent messengers thi- 
ther to ap|irebend him, but they were seised 
there by a prophetic spirit, and when Saul, at 
Jsit, came tnither himsrif, 1^ also began to pro- 
pheMi^. Fide SaMvm. 

Datkl then passed to Nob,, where he received 
SI sword and refreshments from the high-priest 
Abimelecb. Saul being informed of this some 
Cime afterwards by Doeg the Idumean, who hap- 
pened to be there at the time, immediately 
sent to Nob, to fetch aH the priests before him ; 
be severely reproached them with having sup- 
ported- his enemy; and had them slaughtered 
before his face, to the number of fourscore and 
five persons. Ue went himself afterwards to 
Nob, and put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
man, woman, and child ; not so much as spar- 
ing infants, or cattle. 

Saul afterwards pursued David, who retired 
into the wilderness of £n-gedi, and Saul follow- 
ed him with troops ; but finding himself con- 
strained by a necessity of nature, he entered a 
cave, where David and his people were hid. Da- 
vid coming softly behind him, cut oflf the lappet 
of his coat without his perceiving it. When he 
went out, and was at a distance, David went af- 
ter him, shewed him the Lippet of his coat, 
which he had cut oflF, and told him it had been 
in his power to have killed him, but that he 
would never lift his hand ngaiiist the Lord's 
anointed. Saul moved with this generosity, 
could not forbear shedding tears ; acknowledg- 
ing himself to be unjust. i\fter this, he went 
back to bis own house, and David retired into 
the wilderness of Ziph. When the Ziphites 
knew it, they presently gave Saul notice, who 
came with his army on the hill of Ha^ilah. 
While he^ was encamped in this place, David 
went by night into his camp, and penetrated 
even into the king’s tent, where having found 
every body asleep, he took the king’s lance and 
cup, and withdrew : and thus he again reproved 
Saul, whom he forced to justify his integrity. 

Some years after this, the Philistines invaded 
Israel. Saul and his troops took the field also, 
and encamped on the mountains of Gilboa. But 
when Saul saw the arm^ of the Philistines, which 
was very formidable, his heart began to fail. He 
consult^ the Lord by his priests and prophets, 
but received no answer ; in this uncertainty, he 
found out a wkch, or enchantress at Endor. 

Some time before, Saul had banished all wi- 
zards and mai^ans out of his dominions ; and 
that be might not be known by thU wkch, he 
dtsguisedhimtelf, and went widi two servants. 
He deared her to nose up Samuel -^bid 
VoL. a. Part XXVI. Edit. IV. 


her fear nothing, and asked, who the aaw as- 
cending ? She answered, 1 see gods, t. e. a gmt 
man, a prince, a ju^e of Israd. (I Sanu axviii^ 
Id. DnVn. Jaohim, which name is given 
to princes^ and great men.) Satd fell down at 
bis feet; and Sunuel said to him; The Lord 
is withdrawn from you, and to-morrow you shall 
be with me, you and your sons, and the Lord 
will deliver Israel into the bands of the Philis- 
tines. Saul sunk immediately, extended on the 
earth, for he had eat nothing tdl that day. 

in the next day’s battle, Israel was put to 
flight before the Philistines; and the sons of 
Saul, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchishua, 
were slain. Saul himself was pressed very hard, 
the archers shooting at him, and wounding him 
dangerously. Seeing his state was desperate, 
he said to hit armour-bearer, draw thy sword 
and kill me : but his armour-bearer refused. 
He then took his own sword and fell upon it ; 
and his armour-bearer followed his example. 
Thus died Saul the first king of Israel, after a 
reign pf fhrty years. 

An Amalekite, who by chance was near, took 
off his crown and bracelet, brought them to Da- 
vid, and reported that he himself had slain Saul, 
but we think he boasted falsely. Vide Frag- 
ments, No. CCXIX. 

The day after the battle, when the Philistines 
came to take the spoils of the dead, they found 
the king and his three sons extended upon the 
plain. They cut off Sault head, and took 
away his armour, which was carried to tlie tem- 
ple of Ashtaroth; and they hung his body 
against the walls of Betli-shan, probably oppo- 
site to the chief street, because it is said 9, Bam. 
xxi. 19. that his body was hung up in the street 
of this city : and 1 Chron. x. 10. that his bead 
was fastened in the temple of Dagon. When 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead were informed 
of these indignities, they went by night and took 
down the bodies, and brought them into their 
city beyond Jordan, where they burnt the re- 
maihs of the flesh and buried the bones. They 
fasted and mourned for the king seven days, in 
commemoration of the service their city had re- 
ceived from him, at the beginning of his reign. 
Several years afterwards David had these bones 
removed from Jabesh, into the aepulcbre of 
Kish the father of Saul, at Gibeah. 2 Sam. xxi. 
12, 13, 14. Ish-besbeth, the fourth son of Saul, 
succeeded him in the kingdom, and reigned at 
Mahanairo beyond Jordan, over eleven tribes ; 
for David then began to reign over the tribe of 
Judah. 

It has been matter of >iH|niry, whether Saul, 
on this occasion, could put h^elf to death, 
Q div. 2 without 
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without bong guilty of m ctime ? The BobhiM 
commend Sam for his sobmiffion to the order# 
of God, end esalt the obedience of thi» prince, 
who notwitiMtaading the terrible denunciatioiii 
of Samuel, Ond the certainty of hit own and bit 
toae’ deaths in > the battle, yet did not endea:vouf 
to afoid it They add, that what induced him 
to put himself to death waa, his fear that the 
name of God should be blasphemed by the Phi* 
listines, if the king of his people fell into their 
hands alive. But, in the last actioua of Saul^ 
equally as in the first, there appears no mark of 
certain and solid repentance. We do not see 
that he' had recourse to God, or any view to his 
glory, when he pu^ himself to death. St. Paul 
tells us, that we must not do evil that good may 
come of it. But self-murder is certainly a very 
great evil. Besides, Saul by his death could 
not prevent the blasphemy of the Philistines, 
since they would equally blaspheme the name 
of the Lord, whether he fell into their hands 
dead or alive. Lastly, the Script4ire says, So 
Saul died for his transgression which he com- 
mitted against the Lord, even against the word 
of the Lwd, which he kept not ; and also for 
asking counsel of one that had a familiar spirit, 
to enquire of it : and enquired not of the Lord. 
Therefore he slew him, and turned the kingdom 
unto David the son of Jesse.*' 1 Chron. x. 13, 
14. Vide Razis; also Samuel, David, &c. 

II. Saul, sumamed Paul. See Paul. 

SAW. The punishment of the sate was not 
unknown among the Hebrews. 1 imagine this 
punishment came originally from the Persians, 
or tile Chaldeans. 1 am assured that it is not 
unknown among the Switzers, and that they 
practised it not many years ago, on one of their 
countrymen, guilty of a great crime, in the 
plain of Grenelle near Paris. They put him 
into M kind of coffin, and sawed him at length, 
begmning at his head, as a piece of wood is 
sawn. Parisatii, king of Persia, caused Roxana 
to be sawn in two alive. Ctesias, in Penia. 
Valerius Maximus says, that the Thracians 
sometimes subjected Itviog men to this torture. 
The laws of the twelve tables, which the Ro- 
mans bad borrowed from the Gtoeks, condemn- 
ed certain ciioies to the punishment of the sam* 
But the execution of it was wo rare, as Aulus 
Gellius says, Noct. Att. lib, ku* cap. that 
none remembered to have seen it performed. 
Herodotus lib. vu relates, that Sabacus, king of 
Egyp»> received an order in a dream, to cut in 
two all the priests oi Egypt. Gahis Caligula 
the emperor, often condemne4 people of condi- 
rion to be iawn in two through the middlfl ^ atU 
mwtUim mrA dutecuH, Sueton.^tn Caio. 


St. Paol, speaking of the caJnmkies mffered 
by saints of the Old Testament, says, some were 
^ioan asunder.*' Heb. xi. 37* 

Serrd tecti not/.; Origeo, Justiii Msr^r, DM 
eum Trypkonef Jerom, in haUKb. xv. idJinMt 
the author of the poem against Mareion, printed 
unc^ the name of Tertulliau^ and severA other 
ancients, explained this passage of the 4eatb 
of Isaiah, is said to have4mn put to death 
by king Manasseh, with a wooden fate. This 
circumstance of a saw of wood is perplexing ; 
for no saws are made of wood ; and besides a 
man could not be cut in two with such a $aw^ 
Our conjecture on this matter is by impposing 
this fair of wood was a sledge loaded with stonea 
end iron spikes, with which they threshed the 
ears of corn, to get out the grain. Or might it 
not be understood more simply of a wood-saw, 
t. e. a saw for cutting wood, there being taws 
of several kinds, for stone, for iron, for wo^, &c. 

Daniel also speaks of the punishment of the 
saw. Susan. 55. ** Even now the angel of God 
hath received the sentence of God, to cut thee 
in two.** St. Matthew says that the wicked 
servant shall be cut in two, and thrust among 
hypocrites. Matt. xxiv. 51. Luke xii. 46. The 
Old 1 estament alludes to this custom, when it 
uses the word, to cut iu two, to divide/* for 
putting to death. 

SCANDAL. This word, in ancient Greek 
authors, according to Pollux, signifies that part 
of a mouse-trap, which is suspended ; or, the 
bended piece of wood that supports what they 
call the hammer, according to the scholiast of 
Aristophanes. In general, according to Hesy* 
chius, scandalum signifies a snare, an incum- 
brance. In Scripture, and in ecclesiastical au- 
thors, scandal is put for any thing that a man 
finds in his way, which may occasion him to 
trip. Thus Moses, Levit. xix. 14. apud LXX. 

forbids to put a stumbling block (or scandal) 
before the blind ; t. e. nekber wood, stone, nor 
any thing else, that may make him stumble or 
fall. Exod. xxiii. 33. be forbids the Israelites 
to make a covenaut with the Caoaaaites^ for fear 
they should be perverted to idolaliy, which 
would be a great snare, or scandal to them. 
Saul gave David his daughter Michal in mar- 
riage, hoping this mateb^might • snare 

and seamUd to him. I Sam. xwiiL dl. The 
Lord shall be the hapnkiess and the swcttiiiiw* 
tion of those that fear hioi ; but for a stohiMlf 
•tunsbling, wad for a rock of offietice (a wcaiaial) 
to both the houses of Israel ; for a gin, and fior 
a snare 4o the tohabitaals ^ Jerusalem.*' Isaiih 
vhi 14. Jesus Christ lephes toSt.Petar, who 
would persaade him against hts passion;-^ 

^ Get 
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^ Gkt iket MiiMl me Sateni tbou trt an offence 
unto me/^ Metik xn. ilS. Laally, he aayt o£ 
hittsclf^ ^ Bleated ie he whoaoeeer thdl not 
be offended (aoendalia^) k me ;** Matt xL 6. 
or to trhom l aheU not be an occasion of scandal; 
to whom my life, my poverty, my birth, my 
denth, myerota, shall not give or administer 
scandal. 

The Greek word Scandal^ SkovSoXov, or 
lipStneofmOf or Sici^ov, answers to the Hebrew 
htKMd, iiashcnly which signifies fall, ruin, sin, 
what binders from walking, and makes one fall : 
which cotnes from the root skacalj to fall, to 
tumble; and in the conjugation HipMi signifies, 
to caOae to fall, to ove^row, to lay snares, 

In a moral sense there is active and passive 
scartdaL The first h that which our words or 
actions may occasion to others ; from their evil 
tendency, or their pernicious inflnence. Jesus 
Chiist affirms, ** It must needs be that offences 
come ;** or, scandals must of necessity arise. — 
Bat he adds, Woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh.— — If your hand or foot is a 
came of scandal to you, cut it off, and cast 
it from you ; you had much better enter the 
kingdom of God without hand or foot, tlian be 
cast into outer darkness with all your limbs en^ 
tire.*' Mark ix. 43. He says, ** moreover, have a 
care of offending (scandalizing) one of these 
little ones that believe in me ; it were better for 
him who occasions a scandal to such, that a 
mill-stone were hung about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea.'' Jesus Christ, was to the 
Jews, a scandal f and a rock of offence, against 
which they struck ; on which they have fallen, 
against Which they are broken. 

[There can be no doubt, but what the term 
scandal signifies that which causes a person who 
is walking, to fall. So, 1 John ii. 10. He who 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and no 
scandal^ no impediment, or obstacle against 
which he might strike his foot, occurs to him, 
because he sees and avoids such things : where- 
as, he who walketh in darkness may strike him- 
aelf against an impediment, a tree, or a post, or 
may fall into a ditch, or, at least, may kick his 
foot against a log of wo^, or against a stone, 
becaiise he does not dtscem those causes of iu- 
vrhioh He in his way. 

ery observable here is the truly humane pre- 
cept, Lev. xix. 14. ^ Thou sMl not put a 
stumblhig block (settnial, LXX.) before the 
bikd, hut ihalt fsar tby God,” who can dispense 
a skinkr ilffietion to thee, at his pleasure 
Comp. Rem. xk. IS. 

Neverthetas, it should seem as if the nodou 
of a emwe, of u orof tofis, was legitimate in 


the Imi ssendaf* Hie oantions given by the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus imply this : — ** Meet 
not with a harlot. Jest thou fall into her snares* 
Frequent hot the company of a singing womans 
lest thou he taken with her performances. Gase 
not on a maid, that thou seandaliust not by 
her pleasing accomplishments.'' chap. ix. 4, i, 
6. From the company, and the consequences, 
cautioned against in this passage, and its con- 
neefion, it is evident, that to be scandalized, is 
equivalent to beiog snared^ or taken, or caught 
at last, as wild annnals, birds, fishes, &c. Per- 
haps both these ideas may meet in a pit-fall, ot 
trap, dug for the purpose of catching wild crea« 
tures, as a Wolf-trap, in Europe, an Elephant- 
trap, in Asia, and others of a like nature. 

The reader will observe in the instances 
quoted, an erroneous self-persuasion of safety, 
a delusive contempt of danger ; hence mistake 
seems to belong to the term. So Psal. Ixix. (2^ 
Rom. xi. 9. ** Let their tablets good thing in 
their esteem — be made a snare, and a trap, a 
scandal A them.” So Dent. vii. 1 6. ” Thou 
shall not serve their gods — however beneficial 
such service might seem to thee — lest it become 
a snare (scandal, LXX.) to thee.” When we 
read, that, the Jews were scandalized at the 
me«a family of Christ, Matt. xiii. 57* Luke viii. 
13. it implies mistake^ since bis family was truly 
Royal ; — at the doctrine of the cross, Gal. v. 1 1 . 
it implies mistake, since the resurrection had 
removed that cause of scandal, — at the persecu- 
tions suffered by Christians, — since mat was 
really their glory, &c. 

The reader will also observe that the natural 
consequence of detecting delusiou, is indigna- 
tion ; hence our Lord says to Peter, thy mistake 
is a cause of indignation — a scandal, to me. 
Comp. Rom. xvi. 17. Mark them who mislead 
their brethren, and thereby cause divisions, and 
misunderstandings — scandals — mutual indigna- 
tion, bickerings, among you. Moreover, Christ 
shall remove out of his kingdom every thing 
that causeth indignation, scan^/s, Matt. xiii. 41. 

Scandals maybe either natural,* or fabricated 
on purpose. So wc read Isaiah Ivm. 14. Pre- 
pare the way, take np the stumbling-blocks 
(scandals, LX>L) out of the way of my peo 
pie.” But, Judith v. J. " Holofemes was in- 
formed that the children of Israel had shut up 
the passages, fortified the bills, and had laid im- 
p^iments— irandn/s — in the champaiga coun- 
tries;” they had cut up the roads by ^ep pits, 
trenches, ravines, inundations, bad felled trees, 
&c. to render them impassable* 

From these passages the reader will om\j in- 
fer the true import of the word to which our 
Q 2 English 
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English word seattdalf seanfiklovi, ib not ahirtjt 
equivafent.} 

The Mountain of Scandal^ Mom Offemionii, 
waa the Mount of Olives, upon which Solo- 
mon buUt temples and erected altars to his false 
gods, to please his strange wives, 1 Kings xi. 4. 
2 Kings xxiii. ] S. 

SCEPTRE, Greek, Skeptron, Heb. 
Shebet* This word properly signifies, 

1. A Rod of command, a staff of authority, a 
Mceptre ; it is placed in the band of gods, of 
kings, of governors of a province, of the chief 
of a people. Jacob foretold that the sceptre 
should not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be.** Gen. xlix. 10. And Balaam, foretelling 
the coming of the Messiah, says, A sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel.** Numb. xxiv. 17. Ba- 
ruch speaks of the sceptre put by the Babylo- 
nians in the hands of their gods. chap. vi« IS. 
Sceptrum habet ut homo, sicut Judex regionis* 
It is given also to scribes, to commissaries^ who 
keep a list of troops. Judges v. 14. The pro- 

f hets often speak of the sceptre of dominion ; 

sai. xiv. 5. xix. 11, 14. And Amos represents 
sovereign power by — him that holds the scep^ 
ire. Amos i. 5, 8. Ahasuerus carried in his 
hand a golden sceiptre, &c. Esther viii. 4. Vide 
Fragments, No. CXXIII. 

II. The sceptre is put for the rod of correction, 
for the sovereign authority that punishes and 
humbles. Psalm ii. 9. ^^Thou shall break them 
with a rod of iron,** i. e. an iron sceptre. The 
wise man often uses the Hebrew word Shebet, 
to express the rod with which the disobedient 
son, and the intractable servant, are disciplined. 
Prov. xxii. 15. 

HI. The sceptre is very often taken for a 
tribe ; probably, because the princes of each 
tribe carried a sceptre, or a wand of command, 
to mark their dignity. The LXX. and Vulgate, 
generally translate this Hebrew word by tribe ; 
but sometimes they preserve the word sceptre. 
LXX. 1 Sam. ix. 21. x. 19, 20, 21. xv. 17. 

1 Kings viii. 16. xi. 13,52,35. xii. 20, 21. — 
Vulgate, see Numb, xviii. 2. Jerem. li. 19. 

IV. The sceptre, or the Hebrew Shebet, sig- 
nifies a shepherd’s wand, Levit. xxvii. 32. the 
truncheon of a warrior, or an;^ common staff ; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 21. the dart, javelin, or lance of a 
•oldier, 2 Sam. xxviii. 14. the rod or staff with 
which they thresh the smaller grain. Isaiah 
xxviii. 27. 

SCEVA, "Sadva, disposed, prepwredi from 
eftsv6im, I diqtose, I prepare. 

SCEVA, chief of the priests; Acts xix. 14^ 


i. e. chief of the synagogue at Ephesus, ac^ 
cording to some, or rather, chief of one of the 
twenty<^our sacerdotal families, who waited each 
in thw turn, in the temple at Jerusalem. 1 Cbr. 
xxiv. 7, 8, &c. Lastly, they gave the name of 
chief of the priests to a high-priest who had 
been deposed, although no longer in office. Jo- 
sephus, Antiq. lib. xvii. cap. 15. speaks of the 
high-priest, .Jesus son of Slab, who lived nine 
or ten years after the birth of Jesus Christ : in 
another place, (de Vita sua, cap. 1008, 1009, 
1020, 1021. et de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 25.) of 
another priest called Jesus son of S^ha, or Sa-^ 
phia, who had a great share ki the affairs of the 
Jews, during the last war against the Romans. 
I'his might be the son of one, or the other, of 
those pnests, w'ho went from city to city, as se- 
veral Jews did, to exorcise demoniacs. These 
exorcists being at Ephesus, pretended to invoke 
the name of Jesus over the possessed ; saying, 

we conjure thee by Jesus, whom Paul preach- 
es.** But the evil spirit answered, Jesus I 
know, and Paul 1 know, but who are ye ?** at 
the same time the possessed person, threw him- 
self upon two of these exorcists, and handled 
them so rudely, that they were forced to run 
out of the house naked and wounded. 

SCHISM, from Xxuma, which signifies rup- 
ture, or division. St. Paul exhorts the Corin- 
thians, 1 Cor. i. 10. to live in union together, 
that there be no schisms — no divisions among 
you. St. John says, chap. ix. 16. that the Jews 
W'ere divided among themselves concerning Je- 
sus Christ, some affirming, that he was a true 
prophet, others, that he was a deceiver ; “ And 
there was a division f among them.” — 

When Jeroboam revolted against Rehoboam, ^ 
and was acknowledged king by the ten tribes, 
he made a schism, separated from the religion of 
the Lord, forsook the communion of Judah, and 
no longer frequented the temple, which was the 
chosen and appointed place, to offer worship to 
the Lord. The Cuthites settled in Samaria, 
who came from beyond the Euphrates, conti- 
nued in schism. The Jews at this day look on 
the Caraites as schismatics, because they do not 
receive their traditions. 

We have several schisms m the history of the 
Christian church. The difference made between 
schism and heresy, is, that heresy is founded on 
capital errora^ which thoberetic maintains obstk* 
nately, and in contempt of the censures of thb 
church-. Schism, is not merely founded on the 
errors of him who separates from the churcl^ 
but on bis obstinacy in continuing separate from 
ks communion. [Matt. ix. 16. says, the rent 
— sehim — in an old garment; is made worse by 

the 
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the insertion of hmli new cloth. It therefore 
signifies a fissure, or division of any kind : not 
merely a great and notorions dttaiton of opinion, 
proceeding to the extremes of party spirit, in 
public bc^es ; but lesser feelings, contradic- 
tions, and controversies about minor matters, 
and, in short, whatever may produce the unhap- 
py effect of a house-^a family— dirtded against 
Itself.] 

SCHOOLS, of the Jews. The Hebrews 
always dHigently taught and studied the laws re- 
ceived from Moses. The father of a family 
studied, and taught them in his own family : the 
Rabbins taught them in the temple, in the syna- 
gogues, and in the academies. They pretend 
that even before the deluge there were schools 
of which the patriarchs had the direction. I'hey 
place Adam at their head, then Enoch, and then 
Noah. Melchisedec, say they, kept a school in 
the city of Kiriath-sepher, otherwise Hebron, in 
Palestine. Abraham, who had been instructed 
by Heber, taught in Chaldea and in Egypt. 
Joseph. Antiq, lib. i. cap. 8. Jacob succeeded 
Abraham in the office of teaching. In Gen. 
XXV. 9 , 7 . we read that he w'as a plain man 
dwelling in tents which according to the 
Chaldee paraphrast, is, ** that he was a perfect 
man, and a minister of the house of doctrine.'’ 

All this indeed, must needs be very precarious. 
It cannot be doubted, but that Moses, Agron, 
and the elders of Israel, instructed the people in 
the W'ilderiiess ; aiKl that many good Israelites 
very diligently instructed their families in the 
fear of God. But all this does not prove, that 
there were such schools as w’e are now enquir- 
ing after. Under Joshua we see a kind of aca- 
demy of the prophets, wliere the sons of the 
prophets, i. e. their disciples, lived retired, in 
study, meditation, and reading the law of God. 
There were schools of the prophets at Naiotb in 
Hamah. David and Samuel withdrew thither. 

1 Sam, xix. 20, &c. Saul sent messengers 
thither to apprehend David, &c. 

We find others also under the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha at Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 3. and in the 
lain of Jericho: and a great number in the 
ingdom of Israel, 2 Kings ii. 5. Some have 
thought, that Elijah had also a society of them 
on mount Carmel, 1 Kings xviii.4, 13. xix. I. 
XX. 35, &c. These prophets were consulted on 
affairs of importance: people went to hear their 
lessons,^ as appears from the hostess of Elisha* 
Her husband asks her, why she went to see tlw 
prophet, seeing that day was neither the Sab«> 
bath, nor the new-moon I Ligbtfoot, CerUur. p. 
(361. 2 Kings iv. 23. These schools coiitiou^ 
down to the captivity of Babylon ; and it should 


jaem, that the captives resorted to such estab* 
lishments, to hear the prophets, when there were 
any, in the places where they resided. Esekiel 
•relatea sundry conversations with the elders of 
Israel, who came to see him, and to consult him. 
The people also assembled about him, as if to 
hear bin^ and to be instructed by him ; but they 
were not very careful to reduce his' instructions 
to practice. Ezekiel viii. xiv. xx. 

These schools or societies, of the prophets 
were succeeded by synagogues. It is doubted 
whether there were any such before the captivity 
of Babylon. Yet we read in the Psalms that 
Nebuchadnezzar burnt all the synagogues of the 
country. The elders of Israel passed the niglit 
in prayer in the place of assembly, Judith vi. 21. 
22. intreating the assistance of the Lord against 
Holofernes. The Greek of Esther, iv. I6. in- 
sinuates, that there were also synagogues at' Su- 
sa, in the time of Esther and Mordecai. We 
are assured, that they became so numerous in Ju- 
dea, after the return from the captivity, that in 
the city of^erusalein only, there were four hun- 
dred. Every trading company had its own, and 
the strangers had several, also. Vitringa, ds 
Spnagog. veter. lib. i. p. 2. cap. 10. Franc. 
Burmaii. 

It was only after the return from the captivity 
that there was in Israel that distinction of sects, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenians, &c. Each 
sect had its particular school. 

The method of teaching in the synagogues 
and in the schools^ is plainly observable in the 
gospels, and in the Acts. When Jesus Christ 
was twelve years of age, he was found in the 
temple, in the midst of the doctors, hearing 
them, and asking them questions. Luke ii. 46. 
Entering one day into the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, his own country, they presented to him the 
volume of the prophet Isaiah. Luke iv. 16, 17. 
He unrolled and opened it, and having read a 
passage out of the prophet, he rolled it up again, 
and sat down to speak. He read it therefore 
standing, just as we now read the gospel. St. 
Paul says. Acts xxii. 3. that he had studied at 
the feet of Gamaliel. Philo, ( quod omuis pro^ 
bus liber ) relates, that amon^ the Essenes, the 
children «at at the feet of theu* masters, who in- 
terfkreted the law^ and explained the figurative 
and allegorical sense of it, after the manner of 
the ancient philosophers. The author publish- 
ed under the name of St. Ambrose, on the epis- 
tles of Paul, says, on 1 Cor. xiv. that among 
the Hebrews the Rabbins sat on chairs that 
were raised, scholars of the- greatest proficiency, 
sat on benches just below fibieir masters, and the 
younger sort sat on the ground, on hassocks. 

But 
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But the autbon of the TatiMid, tk* MegklaA, 
teach us, that aiicieiitly the masters sat down, 
aad tlie a^ietars stood up. But this custom 
was changed before the destruction of the tem^ 
pie by the Romans ; and from that time, tbe 
maeter a st in the first place, and the scholars sat 
rownd about him, in chairs on the ground. Tbe 
master taught either by himself, or by an inter- 
preter. If he used an interpreter, he spoke He- 
brevr to him, and the interpreter explained it 
in the vulgar tongue. If the scholars desired to 
ask any question of the master, they addressed 
themselves to the interpreter, who proposed it 
to the Rabbin, and reported his answer to tbe 
scholars. [Vide 1 Cor. xiv. 27.] 

Jerom, on Isaiah, lib* iii. cap* 8. says, that a 
little before the birth of Jesus Christ, two fa- 
mous Rabbins, Shammai and Hillel, the hei^s 
of two celebrated schools, formed two parties 
among the Jews ; and were the masters of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Akiba succeeded them, 
andovas master to the famous Aquila, the trans- 
lator of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. — 
Akiba had Meir for his successor, after whom 
appeared Johanad, son of Zachai, then Eiiezer, 
afterwards Delphon, Joseph the Galilean, and 
lastly Joshua, who presided over this school at 
the taking of Jerusalem. Thus the Jews made 
out tbe succession of their doctors in the time of 
Jerom. 

Tlie Rabbins affirm, that after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, they established a school at Japhne 
in Galilee, cdled afterwards Iveline, and another 
at Lydda, or Diospolis. Akiba first professed 
at Diospolis, then at Japhne. Gamaliel sue-* 
ceeded him at Diospolis, and he succeeded 
Gamaliel at Japhne. But the most famous 
academy, was that of Tibenas in Galilee. There 
Judah the holy, a disciple of Meir, Chinina, and 
Jofaanan, were professors, successively. After 
some time, Judah withdrew from Tiberias, and 
opened a school at Sephoris, where he professed 
for seventeen years. But it is proper to observe, 
that all this successioti of masters and schools is 
very uncertain. See F. Morin, Exercitationes 
BihliceCy lib* ii. Exer* 2. cap* 1,3. 

After the fall of the schools in Palestine, about 
the middle of the third century, the Jews are 
constrained to seek the succession of their doc- 
tors beyond the Euphrates, at Som, at Punde- 
bita, at Nahardea, and at Perutzshibbur ; places 
httle known, and whose very aitnations are 
doubtful. They think it was the doctors Rah 
and Samuel, disciples of Judah the holy, whp 
founded them about A. D. 220. They lub- 
aitted^ they say, 800 years, tiH about A. D. 
1030, when they were destroyed by tbe Sara- 
ecus* 


Off the ruins of tbeae sekoah were formed 
those of Egypt and Europt. bee RABurHa. 

SCO PAS, an EtolinD^ general of tbe armies 
of Ptolemy l^ipbanes, king of E^pt, Joseph. 
Afttiq* lib, xn. cap* 3- P^b. Miai* Ub* xvi. 
He was sent by ibe king his master into Judea, 
and Ceke-Syria, A. M. 3800, smte A* D. 198. 
to recover the cities and provilicea conquered 
from him, by Antioebus the Great Scopas had 
at first the advantage, probably because his ex- 
pedition was in the winter ; but the summer 
following he was beat by Anttochus near Paneas, 
about the sources of Jordan. Jerom, on Daniel 
xi. says, that Scopas retiring into the city of Si- 
don, was there besieged by Antiochus; that 
Ptolemy Epiphanet attempted to deKver him, 
and sent three very experienced captains, .®ro- 
pus, Menocles, and Damoxenus ; but, they 
being unable to raise the siege, Scopas was for- 
ced to surrender, happy enough in saving his 
life, with the remainder of his troops. He re- 
turned into Egypt, but did not long remain 
quiet ; for, two years afterwards, he affiected to 
be made king of Egypt, with the assistance of 
the Etolians whom he commanded ; but his ir- 
resolution ruined him. Polyb. lib* xvii. Aristo- 
menes and Polycrates accused him of high 
treason ; and he was become so stupified, that 
not knowing what defence to make, be was una- 
nimously condemned to die, by all present. The 
following night Aristomenes put him to death in 
prison, by poison. 

SCOPOS, a place seven furlongs, or eight 
hundred and seventy-five paces north of Jerusa- 
lem, where Titus posted two legions, when he 
attacked Jerusalem. Joseph, de Bello, lib* vL 
cap. 3* 

SCORPION. The Scorpion is a small ani- 
mal which emits a dangerous poison. The 
bead appears to be joined and continued to the 
breast: it has two eyes in tbe middle of its 
head, and two towards its extremity, between 
which project two arms, like the claws of a lob** 
sler. It has eight legs, hairy, proceeding from 
its breast, each divided into six 
the end of which are six pincers. The belly is 
divided into seven Hffge, from the last of which 
the tail proceeds. Hjwne have six “eyes, otliers 
eight. The tail and formed after the 

manner of a 8tring'<tfiMwd8 (8even) tied ead to 
end, the last bif!ge»«|i«the others, and longer, 
at the end of which%!lllJ‘iomOUmea, tiwo atings>, 
which are hollow, and filled with a cold poison. 
Which it ejects into the part which it wounds. 

Thewwwpitwisofabhidflftcolour.like soot; 
it waddles as it goes, and fiiw violently with iu 
snoot, and by its feet, on such persons as it 
seizes, so that it cannot'be plucked off^ without 
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difficulty*. Somuteve wings like locustsi which 
fly from one region to unotlier ; uod are some* 
thing like bats, My Pliny and Strabo. There are 
also of sei^eral colours : the ancients mentioii 
black, yellow, ash^colpured, red, green, white, 
wine-coloured, and sopt-coloured. 

They tell us, that in the cold countries scor- 
piom are not venomous ; neither are those of a 
wUtiih colour. The best and the surest remedy 
against the bite of a mtrpiony is, to squeeze it 
to pieces on the wound. Moses tells us, that 
the Hebrews passed through great and terrible 
wildernesses, wher^ were scorpions ,* Deut. viii. 
1^. Hakarah* LXX. X«copir/oc; and the 
serpent called Dipsas. T ertuliiau, at the begin- 
ning of his book called Scorpiacum, has well des- 
cribed the icorpion. From the Hebrew Akrab^ 
are derived Acrabatene, the name of a district in 
Palestine ; also, the ascent of Akrabbim or of 
the ScorpioM, 

In Scripture, tcorpions are used in a figura- 
tive sense, for wicked men ; Ezek. ii. 6. Thou 
dost dwell among scorpions;” Uiou livest with 
wicked and rebellious people. ** He that bath 
hold of her, (an evil wife) is as though be held a 
scorpion,** says Ecclus. xxvi. 7. He runs the 
hazard of being infected by her poison : she will 
sting him to death. The same author places 
scorpions among the instruments of God's ven- 
geance. Ecclus. xxxix. 36. St. John, Hev. ix. 
3, 5. well describes the qualities of the scorpion, 
and the pain tliat proceeds from its biting.^ 
Comp. Feaos. and Natural History. 

II. Scorpions w'ere also a kind of whip 
armed with points. When the Israelites com- 
plained to Rehoboam, of the weight of the yoke 
wherewith Solomon had loaded them, be replied, 
1 Kings xii. 11, 14. £ Chron. x. 1 1, 14. ** My 
Father chastised you with whips, but 1 will 
chastise you with scorpions : (00*>py:2, LXX* 
Iv tricapvioic) i. e. with rods or whips armed 
with points, or pointed thorns, like the tail of a 
scorpion. Isidor. Comp. Plate, Slaves in 
THE East, F^, N. 

The mcMuvtaios called the Scorpions, Akrab- 
bim, wore towards the extremity of the Dead 
Sea, south of Judah. Numbers xxxiv. 4. Josh. 
XV. 3. For Acrabatene, in Samaria, which took 
Its name from scorpions, or from a place called 
Akrabbim, tee AcRABATiipNR. 

III. Scorpions were also machines of war, 
from which urrowa were thrown. 1 Macc. vi. 
31. The name of Scorpion was also given to 
the arrows themselves. This machiue is thus 
described by TertuUiau, at the beginning of bis 
book called Scot^smesm : BelUcam machinam, et 
retmetu Ula vegeismtem, de scorpio nomintmt. 


Id spsmdnm et JUtssla est,patuh tennitate in 
vuimu et vimi, quA,fi§d, wmdit. And V^e* 
tius, Ub* iv. cop. Scorpiones dicebantnr 
quQs nunc wiammUstm vocant : ided sic nuncu* 
pati, quod parvis subtilibusque meuiis, iterant 
mortem, ^e Justus Lipius, t%b. iii. Polior- 
cetic. Dialog. 4. Vide Plate of ‘‘ Amtibnt 
Military Machines.” 

SCOURGE, or whip. This punishment 
was very common among the Jews. Moses or- 
dains, Deut. XXV. 1, 2, 3. That ** if there be a 
controversy between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the judges may judge them* 
And if the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, 
the judge shall cause him to lie down, and to be 
beaten before hit face, according to his fault, by 
a certain number. Forty stripes he may give 
him, and not exceed ; lest if he should exceed, 
and beat him above these with many stripes, 
then thy brother should seem vile unto thee.”— * 
There were two ways of giving the lash ; One 
with thongs or whips, made of rope-ends, or 
straps of leather ; the other, with rods, twigs, or 
branches of some tree. 

The Rabbins think, that ordinary faults com- 
mitted against the law, and scourged, were pu- 
nished not with blows from a rod, but from a 
whip. They reckon up one hundred and sixty- 
eight faults liable to this penalty; Vide, si lubet, 
Selden, lib. ii. cap. \5. de Synedriis, et Schikard, 
de Jure Reg. cap, %. Theor. 7* And they bold 
that all punishable faults, to which the law has 
not annexed the penalty of death, must be pu- 
nished by tlie scourge. Tbe offender was strip- 
ped from his shoulders to his middle, then tied 
by bis arms to a pretty low pillar, that lie might 
lean forward, and the executioner might more 
easily strike his back. Some maintain that they 
never gave more or less than thirty-nkie strokes, 
but that in greater faults they struck with pro- 
portionate violence. Others think, that when 
the fault and circumstances required it, they 
might increase the number of blows. St. Paul 
infonna us, 2 Cor. xi. 24. that at five different 
limes he received thirty -nine stripes from the 
Jews ; which should infer, that this was a fixed 
number, not to be exceeded. 

Tbe same apostle clearly shews in the same 
place, that correction Mith rods, was diffec- 
•ui itom that with a ship ; for he says, thrice 
was I beaten with rods. And wlieo he was seiz- 
ed by tbe Jews in the temple, the tmbuue of the 
Roman soldiers ran, and took bifi out of their 
bauds ; and desiring to know the reason of tbe 
Uunnlt, he ordersd hnn to be tied and stretched, 
on tbe mund, to pwt him to tbe question, by 
beating him wUh rods ; Acts nun. £4, for mo, 

commonly, 
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commoitlj, the Romims 4o the ^fuesdoo. 
— The miMtimdOf wes soinetimes givea on the 
htck, end* it tkk day, among the eastern peo- 
|de, it is given on the soles of the feet raised aloft, 
while the suflFerer lies on his belly ; this punish- 
ment differs from that of the icourge, or the 
whip. 

J'he Rabbins teach, that punishment by the 
scourge was not ignominious ; and that it could 
not 1^ oli^ected as a disgrace to those who bad 
suffered it. They pretend, that Wo Israelite, 
not even the king, or high-priest, was exempt 
from this law; but this must be understood of 
the punishment of whipping inflicted in their sy- 
nagogues, which was rather a legal and particu- 
lar penalty, than a public and shameful correc- 
tion. Philo, in JFiacc, et de Specialibus Legib. 
speaking of the manner in which Flaocus ^treated 
the Jews of Alexandria, says, he made them 
suffer the punishment of the whip, which (says 
be) is not less insupportable to a free-man, than 
death itself. Our Saviour, speaking of the pains 
and Ignominy of his passion, commonly puts his 
scourging in the second place. Matt. xx. 19* 
Mark X. 34. Luke xviii. 32. 

SCRIBE, IDO, Sepher; LXX. TpapparsvCf 
Grammateus, The word scribe is very common 
in Scripture, and lias several significations. 

I. A cleric, writer, or secretary. This was an 
importaut employment in Ihe court of the kings 
of Judah, in which Scripture often mentions the 
secretaries, as officers of the crown. Seraiah 
was scribe or secretary to king David, 2 Sam. 
viii. 17. Shevah and Shemaiab exercised the 
same office under the same prince. I Chron. 
xxiv. 6^ In 1 Kings iv. 3. in Solomon’s time 
we hnd Elihoreph and Ahiah secretaries to the 
king: Shebna under Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. 2. 
and Shaphan under Josiah, 2 Kings xxii. 8, 9> 

10. As few in those times could write well, the 
employment of a scribe, or writer, was very 
considerable, [it is so still.] 

II. A ScBiBE, is put for a commissary or 
muster-master of an army, who reviews the 
troops, keeps the list or roll, and calls them over. 
It is said, Judg. v. 14. that in the war of Barak 
against Sisera, Out of Machir came down go- 
vernors, and out of Zebulun they that handle 
the pen of the writer.” In the reipi of Usziah 
king of Judah, is found Jeil the scrsbe, who had 
under his hand the king’s armies. 2Chron.xxvi. 

1 1. Jeremiah speaks of a scribe, ns 4 >rince w 
chief of the soldiers, who superintended the mi- 
litary exercises of the newly-raked tiOops. Jec. 
In. Q>n. 2 Kings xxv. 19* Heb. the scfibe^ 
INiaoe of the army, who made the peopleiof the 
country go to war. In the books of Ihe Mae- 


iabees, Judas directi the scr^tes, to staiid efithe 
banke of a brook that the army mus to erossy 
to let no one remain beyond Ihe water, i>«t to 
cause atl to pass over, to the war. 4 Macci v.42. 

111. ScikiarB, is put for an able and ririlful 
man, a doctor of the law, a man of learning, one 
who understands affiirs, .Jonathan, David’s 
iNKle by the father’s side, wgs a counsellor, a 
wise man, and a scribe** 1 Chron. xxvii. 32^ 
Baruch the disciple and secretary of Jeremiah, ia 
called a scribe ; so is Gemariah, son of Shaphan ; 
and Jonathan, who lived under the reign of Jo- 
siah. Jer. xXxvi. 10, 12, 20, 26. Jesus son of 
Sirach says, Ecclus. x. 5. In the hand of God 
k the prosperity of man, and upon the person 
of the scribe shall be Jay bis honour.” Great 
commendation is given in Scripture ^to Ezra, 
who is celebrated as a skilful scribe, a ready 
scribe in the law of Moses.” Ezra vii. 6. The 
scribes of the people, frequently mentioned in the 
gospels, were public writers, and professed 
doctors of the law, which they read, and explain- 
ed, to the people. 

Some place the origin of scribes under Moses; 
but the name does not appear till under the 
Judges, Judg. V. 14. Others think that David 
first instituted them, when he established the 
several classes of the priests and Levites. 1 Chr. 
xxiv. 6. Epiphanius places their origin at the 
same lime with the sect of the Sadducees. Men- 
tion is made in Acts xxiii. 9 . of scribes that wane 
of the party of the Pharisees ; which has made 
some believe, that all scribes were Pharisees* 
But they did not compose any particular sect, 
tliere were some of ell sects. 

Scribes and doctors of the law, in Scripture- 
phrase, mean the same thing. He that is called 
a doctor of the law in Matthew xxii. 35. is 
named a scribe, or one of the scribes, in Mark 
xii. 28. As the knowledge of the Jews, at that 
time, chiefly consisted in pharisaical traditions, 
and ill applying them to explain Scripture, the 
greater number of doctors of the law, or scribes, 
were Pharisees ; and we almost always find them 
united in Scripture. They all valued them- 
selves on their knowledge of the law, om their 
studying and teaoh^kif it : they had the key of 
knowledge, and ^iirihiii Jdoses’s chair. Luke xi. 
52. Matt, xxiii. 2. BMphtnius, and the author 
of the Recogmtions^impvLtod to St. Clement, 
reckons the scribes among the sects of the Jews ; 
but it is certain, they constituted no separate 
sect; they were only distinguished by their study 
of the law. 

SCRIPTURE^ There k great 

ffiversity of opinioas concerning tlie first invea- 
tof ‘of kUerii and writing. Some nuuntauv^t 

Ibk 
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Ibk «rt was phMstiaed before tbe Deittse, aod 
wat mveoted by Adanik Otherti ^at Motet it 
Ibe first author of whom We have au^ writings, 
and that before him there were no wntten docu« 
mentt. Through the whole lives of tbe Patri^ 
nrcht, we tee no traces of writing. Moses 
doet not quote any writing extant before his 
own; for the book of the wars of the Lord, 
Num. xxi. 14. may be a tuissage added to the 
text of Moses:- or that i>ooK mi^t be composed 
in bis time. Some talk of a book indited by 
Adam, another by Enoch ; and certain other wri^ 
tings are ascribed to the first man, and to 
Enoch. Josephus also, Antiq» lib, i. speaks of 
pillars with inscriptions made before the De- 
luge ; they mention also, writings the work of 
Abraham*: but all this is fabulous and apocry- 
phal. [f'ide Gen. xxiii. 17-] 

There is nothing extant, either more ancient, 
or more authentic, than the books of Moses; 
but it will not follow, that there was no writing 
before him. It appears, on tbe contrary, by 
his own account, that writing was common, at 
that time, in E^pt, which the Hebrews had iust 
quitted, and also among the Hebrews. This 
people seem prepared, and accustomed, to ex- 
press their thoughts and sentiments by this 
means. The chief of the nation, without doubt, 
read the tables of the law. Moses had been in- 
structed in all the ktiow'ledge of the Egyptians, 
and doubtless, in their manner of writing. See 
Letters. Pentateuch, Add. Frag- 

ments, No. XIX. also Seirath. 

The word Scripture taken absolutely, gene- 
rally stands for the sacred books of the Old and 
New Testament. Did ye never read in the 
Scripture ?” Matt. xxi. 42. ** How then shall 
the Scriptures be fulfilled Ibid. xxvi. 54, 
** All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
2 Tim. iii. 16. 

Scriptures Canonicai.. See Bible, 
Books, and Canon of Scripture. The 
formrag of the Canon of the sacred books of the 
Old Testament, is generally ascribed to Esdras, 
who ranged them in a convenient order. First, 
the Law : secondly, the Prophets : thirdly, the 
Keiubim, or Hagiograpfuty t. €» sacred writings. 

Our Saviour seems to have bad regard to this 
old division, when he says; Luke xxiv. 44. 
** All tilings must be fulfilled which were writ- 
ten in <1) the Law of Moses, and (2) in the Pro- 
phets, and (S) in the Psalms, concerning me.^' 
The Psalass are at the head of the Hagiographa. 
Josephus, against AppUmy lib. i. acknowledges 
the same distribution. We have (says he) two 
VoL. II. Part XXVI. Edit. IV. 


and twenty books that are of divsae authority, of 
which five are of Moses; the prophets that Auc-** 
ceeded Moses composed thirteen of them ; the 
other four are hymns to the honour of God, and 
rules for the conduct of lifek*’ 

We must however observe, that the Jews have 
varied in their division of the holy books ; and 
at this day, instead of twenty-two they reckon 
twenty-four. But this difference is only iu 
name ; and when it is said, that tbe canon was 
fixed by Esdras, we mutt understand it with 
some restriction ; for he could not insert Mala- 
chi in it, nor Esther^ nor even Nekemiah. 
where are mentioned the high-priest Jaddus, and 
Darius Codomannus, king of Persia, who lived 
after Esdras. 

[The reception of the books of the N. T. in« 
to the Canon of Scripture, is an article of at 
least as much importance to us, as Christians, at 
the admission of any book into the O. T. could 
be to the Jews. It should be well understood, 
that the primitive Christians were extremely 
scrupulous ion this ; and the rather, because at 
that time a great number of spurious writings, 
purporting to possess Apostolic authority, and 
to enjoin Gospel precepts, were in circulation. 
Among the various sects, also, which either 
sprung up as rivals to Christianity, or branched 
off from it, many writings were received and 
obepedy which were corrupt, either in whole, or 
in part. They were dejictent, by the abstraction 
of parts unfavourable to the views of the leaders 
of those sects ; or they were redundant, by the 
addition of sentiments not in harmony with those 
of the genuine documents. 

Moreover, as the pieces which compose the 
N. T. were published at divers times, and were 
wntten in places very distant from one another 
[in languages, also, not mutually inteiJi^ble to 
the inhabitants of these distant countries] we 
cannot wonder that some should be slow in ma- 
king their way to general reception; or that, 
some were never generally received. Hiose 
published in tbe west, were, for a time, little 
known in tbe east; and vice versa. In like 
manner, those written in the Syriac JangueM, 
could be understood by the Greeks, only by 
means of an accurate literal translation; nor 
could the Syrians understand those written m 
Or^k, without similar assistance. It wifi fol- 
low, that tbe non-acquaintance of either party, 
or even tbe non-admission by either party, is not 
in itself, a sufficient reason for rejecring a tract, 
that was generally acknowledged, wbm it was 
better known. 

But among tbe early Fathers, and by men the 
most competent to investigate the sul^ect, and 
R div. 2 the 
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the VKiit ^ortbf Qwr confidence, the 4book« 
q( |he preeeni Canon were not sU esteemed 
efmlij niitbentk. By Ensebius of Cesoree^ 
l»^re any Canon was established by authority^ 
tbepr are divided into three classes. 1. Those 
wmafoiiv received; as,-— the four Gospels, the 
Ants of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Paul, 
one Epistle of Peter, one of John. 2. Those 
Ai^ubttd of by some, as the Epistle to the He* 
brews, and the Revelations ; 8. Those doubted 
^ by man^, or contradicted by most ; as — the 
Epistle of James, the second Epistle of Peter, 
that of Jude, and the second and third of John. 
To this third class, Eusebius seems, in another 
passage, to refer the Revelations, it was, cer- 
tainly, doubted of by many ; it has continued to 
be doubted of ; and Luther in the preface to 
bis translation strongly questions its canonical 
authority. 

The rule of the Church seems to have been 
— to admit no book into the N. T. that was not 
the work of an Apostle, or derived from an 
Apostle ; hence the Gospels of Mark and Luke 
were said to be derived from the Apostles Peter 
and Paul: (though some suppose, that being 
bistorical, only, not dogmatical, they formed an 
exception to the rule.) The Epistle of James 
was doubted of, because some questioned whe- 
ther it were written by James the Apostle, or 
by another James. That of Jude was long ex- 
cluded ; and «ven of late, Michaelis rather ne- 
gatives its canonical authority ; proof of its 
composition by an Apostle being very deficient. 
The second and third Epistles of John, being 
written to private persons, were but little known, 
in early ages ; and we cannot wonder that they 
long continued not generally acknowledged. — 
Tbe Epistle to the Hebrews does not claim St. 
Paul as its author; and the style of it is so dif- 
ferent from his, (hat the most favourable con- 
jeotiire assigns the thoughts and materials to 
him, but tbe composition and diction to another. 

On the whole, the scrupulous diligence and 
judgment of the early Christians in selecting 
that series of books wmch afterwards formed the 
Canon of the N. T. must give us equal satis- 
faction and pleasure. Succeeding ages have 
gradually received what formerly was deemed 
questionable ; and our present Canon is certain- 
ly more complete than that of the first Chris- 
ttfou, not only because of their hesitation, but 
bt^ause tbe difficulty of procuring copies of the 
V* T. entire, was very great ; while they existed 
in manuscript only.] 

SCYTHIANS, tanners, or leathery 

dna ua r s ; from okCtsic* Others translate it 

from a of pot, or glass. 


Some derive it from the Hebrew tspscttiA, or rro 
wA, or nnD chuthah* Col. ip* 11* 
SCYTHOPOLlTiE, SKvOowoXfroh that 
inhabit the citp^ the tanners, or of the S^hi* 
ans ; from the Greek scytha, and polis, a city. 

SCYTHOPOLIS, see the article Beth- 
8HA N, and 2 Macc. xii. 29, 80. 

SEA, Hebrew o». Jam ; Greek, QaXwroa, 
Thalasse; Latin, Mare . — The Hebrews give 
the name of A^ec to anygreat collection of water, 
to a lake, or a pool. The sea of GaUlee, or of 
Tiberias, or of Cineretb, is the lake of Tiberias, 
or Genezareth, in Galilee. The Dead Sea, the 
Sea of the Wilderness, tbe Sea of the East, the 
Sea of Sodom, the Salt-sea, the Sea Asphaltites, 
or of Bitumen, is the lake Atphaltites, or the 
lake of Sodom. The Sea of Semechon is tbe 
lake of that name. Tbe Sea of Jazer is the lake 
near the city Jazer, beyond Jordan. The Sea 
of Suph, or Zuph, is the Red-sea. The western 
Sea, or tbe great ^a, or htndermost Sea, is the 
Mediterranean. 

The Arabians, and Orientals, sometimes give 
the name of Sea to great rivers, as the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, &c. which by their mag- 
nitude, or by the extent of their overfiowings, 
seem little Seas, or great lakes, d'Herbelot, Bib. 
Orient, p. 672* There are several passages in 
Scripture, whose explication would be edmost 
impossible without this principle. Isaiah xi. 
15 . says, the J^ord siiali utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea, and with bis mighty 
wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and 
shall smite it in the seven streams, and make 
men go over dry-shod.” The Nile is here called 
the Egyptian Sea : and the whole description 
marks that river, with its seven mouths: Septem- 
plicis ostia Niii. 

Tbe same prophet denotes the Nile by the 
name of Sea. Isaiah xviii. 1,2. ** Woe to tbe 
land shadowing with wings, w'hich is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia.” (He calls the Red-sea by 
the name of the rivers of Ethiopia, or of Cush, 
because tbe people of Cush inhabited tbe east- 
ern shore of this Sea.) That sendeth ambas- 
sadors by the Sea, even in vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters.” he means tbe Nile by 

the word Sea. ThnUq nmsels of bulrushes were 
peculiar to Egypt, ba^^^liny oliserves, lib. vi. 
cap. 22. Ex ipso papyro navma texunt, et ex 
lioro vela. Isaiah goes os to iiAress ^ose am- 
bassadors, who sailed on the Nile in vessels of 
bidnifbes. Go, ye swift messengers to a oa^ 
tiott scattered and peeled, to a people terrible 
from their beginning hitherto ^ a nation meted 
out and trodden down, whoee^ Imid the rivers 
have spoilecL” This description could only 

agree 
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hy intestine divisions. Egypt is known to be 
wasted by the inundations of the Nile ; it is a 
country meled out and trodden down, because 
the mud being often spread over the land, and 
Concealing the bounds and limits, they are obli> 
ged to measure it yearly, &c. Comp. Frag* 
MBNTB, No, CCCXXII. et seq. 

Babylonia, which was watered by the Eu- 
phrates, is called by the same prophet, the 
desalt of the Sea/* Isaiah xxi. 1. Whether be- 
cause of that solitude and devastation to which 
» it was to be reduced ; or by way of irony, or aii- 
tiphrasis, because Babylon was then a much 
fireouented and populous city : q. This city situ- 
ated on great waters, on the Sea, and which is 
the habitation of such a multitude of people. 
Jeremiah, li. 36, 4lft.^eak8 of it in the same 
manner ; ** The Sea is come up upon Babylon, 
she is covered with the multitude of the waves 
thereof.” And, a little before ; ** I will dry up 
her Sea, and make her springs dry.” Also, 
Isaiah, xxvii. 1. speaking of the king of Baby- 
lon, calls him Leviathan, or ** the dragon that is 
in the Sea/* Ezekiel gives this name to the 
king of Egypt, chap, xxxii. 2. ** Thou art as a 
whale in the because his habitation ^ was 

on the banks of the Nile. Comp. Frags, Nos. 
DXC1~DXCVIII. 

Daniel, xi. 45, speaking of Antiochus, who 
carried his army beyond the Euphrates, and en- 
camped on the plains of Mesopotamia, says he 
encamped at Padan, between the -Seas, i, e. be- 
tween the rivers Tigris and Eirah rates. Hoses, 
xi. 10. (Vulgate) calls the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, “children of the ^co.” Nahum, iii. 
8. speaking of the city of No, or No-Ammon, 
which many think to be Thebes, or Diospolis, 
says, the Sea is its treasure, and the waters 
serve it for a rampart. This Sea and these w'a- 
ters, certainly can mean nothing but the Nile, 
Comp. Frags. Nos. DXLVIL DXLVIII. 

The 'great Sea,' or the western Sea, the bin- 
dermost Sea, the Sea of the Philistines, generally 
expresses the Mediterranean, which lay west of 
die Land of Promise, and was considered as be- 
hind a man who was looking toward the sun 
rising, havhig his left-hand to the north, and his 
right-hand to the south. The Sea is often put 
for the west, as the right is put for the south* 
Gen. xii. 8. xiii. 14. et fosnm, On the Medu 
terranean Jonali embarked, and on this Sea they 
floated the timber cut down from mount Liba* 
nus, which was brought to Joppa, for building 
the temple, 8ic. 

• Hie Sea of Suph or Zuph ; i. e% the Sea of 
reedi, k whit we csAl the Red-sea* Itis catted 


the Suph, because of thegreat quaifflty 
reeds or 8ea*enack found at its bottom, knd bn 
Its shores. It is still called Baht Ssf^wnd'Rte 
weed that grows there is called Sufo, Diodonia 
Siculus says, Bibl, lib* iii. that it appears all 
men, because of the weeds that grow beneath 
Its waters. Those who have sailed on this Sea 
tell us, that it appears red hi some places, be- 
cause of a red sand at the bottom. In other 
places the water seems to be white, because of 
white sand : but it appears tvhere the Sea-- 
wrack grows. But this is only observed in 
places where the water is low ; and the colour 
of the sand or weeds appears through the aba- 
ter, only because it is very clear and traiispareitt. 
Don John de Castro, viceroy of the Indiek for 
the king of Portngal, believes, that it was named 
the Red-sea, because there is a great quantity of 
coral found in this Sea, Certain it is, that the 
Old Testament never names this the Redrsea, 
but the Sea of Zuph, Pliny says, that it obtain- 
ed the name of the Red-sea, '\n Rrpthrea, 

from a kihg called Erythros, who reigned in 
Arabia^ and whose tomb was seen in the island 
Tyrine or Agi/rts, 

Several learned men believe, that this king 
Erythros is Esau, or Edom, Edom, in Hebrew, 
signifies red or ruddy, as Erythros does in 
Greek. But I cannot be persuaded that Edom 
ever dwelt, either on the snore of the Red^sea, 
or on the Persian Gulph, which is sometimes 
called the Red-sea, His dwelling was east of 
Canaan, towards Bozra. Those who have ob- 
served the reddish parts of this Sea tell us, that 
there were none aj the place where the Israel- 
ites passed, nor much lower. That is, there 
were none from Tor, over-against mount Sinai, 
to Suez, the northern extremity of this Sea, So 
that 1 am inclined to believe, that the name of 
the Red sea was not given it till after the Idu- 
means, descended from Edom, had spread them- 
selves westward as far as the Red-sea, Then it 
might receive the name of the Sea of Edom, 
which the Greeks rendered Thalassa Erythrea, 
or the Red-sea, I find the Sea of Supa in the 
land of Edom, which may be thouriit to favotir 
this conjecture, 1 Kings ix. 26. 2 Chfo. viii.17. 

Every one knows t^ famous miracle of the 
passage over the Red-sea, when the Lord open- 
ed its waters, and made the Israelites pass it, 
dry-shod, to the number of 600,000.--— The 
Rabbins, and many of the ancient fathers, felj- 
ing on Psalm cxxxvi. 13. “ To fahn Which di- 
vided the Red-sea into parts.^’ Qui divisit Mare 
Rubrum in divisiones^ have ntaiutained, diat the 
^d-sea was divided into twelve sections ; that 
each of the twelve tribes adopted a dr^rent 
R 2 passage 
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paftage t-croti. Odien have •dvaiiced> th^ 
Motet mho livad long near the Redrua, in MU 
dian^ had obterved iti regular ebbing and flow* 
like 4he ocean ; to taking advantage of the 
tame of the ebb, he led the Hebrews over ; 
while the JE^ptians, ignorant of this particular, 
and catbly entering it just before the return of 
the tide, were all swallowed up and drowned, at 
Motet relates. Thus the priests of Memphis 
explained it, w:cording to Artajpanus, apud 
Rmeb* Prapar. lib, iv. cap. 17< a&i quidam es 
Christian. This opinion has been adopted 
by a great number of modems. Fide Frag- 
ments, No. XXXIX. 

Josephus, Antiq. lib. ii. cap. ult. having rela* 
ted the history of the passage through the Red^ 
sea, as told by Moses, adds, that this ought not 
to be looked on as impossible, since God might 
as well open a passage for the Israelites throujp;h 
the waters, as long afterwards he opened one mr 
Alexander and his Macedonians, through the 
Sea of Pamphilia. But historians, Strabo, lib, 
xiv. Arrian, lib. i. de expedit. Alex, who have 
mentioned this passage of the Macedonians, as- 
sure us, that they coasted the shore where the 
water was not deep; so that the soldiers march- 
ed all day in the water, which was not above their 
middle. Arrian says, that this place is impassa- 
ble when the south winds blow ; but the wind 
having changed suddenly, gave the soldiers an 
opportunity of passing without danger. Per- 
haps- this reflection of Joseplius gave occasion to 
some ancients to think, that the Israelites did 
not cross over the Red-sea from shore to shore, 
but only coasted it, and during the time of the re- 
flux ascended a little from the place they left to- 
ward the shore upon the higher ground ; so that 
they made a kind of semi-circle in the Sea , — 
This opinion is espoused Thomas Aquinas, 
Tostat, Paul of Burgos, Grotius, Genebrard, 
Vatablus, and some Kabbins. 

But not to open a nice discussion of all these 
opinions^ nor to deny that the Red-sea has its 
ebbing and flowing ; we need only allege the 
text of Motes and other sacred authors, who 
have mentioned this miraculous passage: we 
may see plainly that no other account is support- 
able, but that which supposes the Hebrews to 
cross over the Sea from shore to shore, on a vast 
space of dry ground, which was left void by the 
waters at t^ir retiring. £xod. xiv. l6, 17# 

Isaiah says, Ixiii. 11, &c. the Lord divided 
the waves before his people, and conducted 
theps through the bottom of the abyss, as a 
horse is led through the midst of a field. Ha- 
bi^uk says, iiL 15. that the lA>rd made him- 
self « itMui to drive his chariot and horses across 


Aea, across the mass of ipeat lealtax^ imk,. 
)y. Wisdom says, xix. 7, x. 17, 18. that the 
dry land appeared suddenly in a friace where 
water was b^ore : that a free passage was 
ed in a moment through the midst of the Ked*^ 
sea ; and that a green field was seen in the n^st 
of the abyss, Ac. It is thought the place whete 
the Hebrews passed the Red^sea, is two or three 
leagues below its northern point, at KoUum, or 
C /ym in. 

[This term, Red-sea, appears to be very im- 
properly adopted in Numb. xxi. 14. and IJent. 
1 . 1. In the first passive we read, ** What he 
did in the Red~sea, and in the brooks of Arnon.’’ 
It should be in Suphahr for there is no Sea 
in the original. In the latter passage also it 
should be in the plain over-against Suph'^-^ 
Here our translators confess, by their italics, 
that they have inserted the Word Sea — between 
Paran, Tophel, &c. By this insertion the geo- 
graphy is sadly confused. 

The proper rendering of this name, and the 
dismissing of all reference to the Red-sea, is of 
great consequence to the ancient geography of 
the place : as that station ^ liich was in any tole- 
rable sense over-against the Red-sea, could not 
possibly be near to Paran, nor to Hazeroth : 
neither could it be ** eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb, by the way of Mount Seir i, e. at Ka- 
desh Barnea. Comp. Shinar. adjin^ 

[Remarks on the nestern Branch of the Head 
of the Red-sea. Extracted from Sir Home Pop- 
ham’s Nautical Survey of that coast. 

It was understood that the Arabs occasioB- 
ally got water at Mulonimil ; and as the old 
charts mark a river there, 1 sent to examine it. 
Several strong water courses were found, near 
the beach; and, on digging, we came to a loamy 
soil, and water immediately rose, as good and as 
fresh as possible. Five W'ells were dug, and there 
was a sufficient supply to water two transports 
at a time. 1 imagine about ^irty ton a day 
might be procured without difficulty.” 

** There are several good wells in Tor, and 
when they are not too much drained they sup- 
ply good water. Fruit may also be bad ; but 
stock is very scarce. The northerly wind pre- 
vails in the harbour, ai^d sometimes blows very 
strong; bjut, as you anchor in good holding 
ground, ships seldom drive. We kid no instance 
of its blosviig hard from the soulhward in iha 
harbour : b^wheu it blew strong from the Sea 
of Suez in dpt quarter, there were light variable 
winds in Tefc" 

** The harlNNir of Suez is spacious and aale» 
From October to May the elimite is temperate. 
Farenhmt’s thermoitteter ialiiiig sometiaies to 

46 in 
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46 i|i Deotfnber and Januai^r* The hot winds 
begin to set, in at the end of JanSy when it be- 
comes advisdble to mose into Adaga bay, where 
itis much cooleri and you avoid the sand drifts, 
which come oflf in the sudden land gusts* In 
Febniary, March, and April, the wind is often 
southerly ; and there are squalls from that 
quarter, but not of long duration, when the 
wind veers round to the westward, and generally 
blows off the land. The tide runs strongest and 
fairest on the eastern shore. The tide flows full 
and change da^rs 11^ hours; and rises seven 
feet, on the springs. In December and Janu- 
ary, there can be no doubt of making very short 
passases up to Suez.” 

The water is very brackish at Moses's 
wells.” 

Cosseir is the principal port of Upper 
Egypt ; from whence the corn of that country 
is exported to Arabia. Passengers from India 
have taken this route when they have been too 
late in the season to reach Suez : but vessels 
may always get to Tor by a little perseverance, 
and from thence the camels travel with ease to 
Suez in three days, and from Suez to Cairo in 
three more.” 

** A passage may be always made to Tor, and 
from thence to Suez, by profiting of occasional 
intermissions : as was fully proved in June and 
July, 1802. lu January, February, March, and 
April, the southerly winds have been known to 
blow through the straits of Jubal, and u^ the 
Sea of Suez.” 

The monsoons change at Mocha roads in 
May and October : from the end of October, 
the southerly winds blow so strong, that the 
cruizers have frequently been from foiiiteen to 
twenty-one days reaching Aden; and in June 
and July, ships have been still longer going 
from Aden to Mocha; and many obliged to re- 
turn, and wait for the fair monsoon.” 

The port of Aden. ** In the easterly mon- 
soon (from November to February) it is not safe 
to lie in the flront bay of Aden, as there is gene- 
rally a very heavy sea : but the back bay is per- 
fectly secure, particularly for vessels not drawing 
more than twenty feet. Refreshments of every 
kind are to be procured : flsh in abundance ; 
oysters, lobsters, flic.” This account, by one 
of our distinguished seamen, may contribute to 
our better acquaintance with tlie track pursued 
W the navy of Solomon in its trade to Ophir. — 
These letnarks of a practical man, himself in 
command of a British fleet, mutt be thought 
more appropriate than any hypothetical specula- 
tions can be.] 

I%e Deadiea, SedHea^ JEkstem^ea^ Sea of 
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Sodom, Sea of the Wilderness, or of the Plains 

-•-This is the lake to which Jose- 

phus allows 580 furlongs in length, and 150 fUr- 
loogi in breadth, t. e. about twenty-five leagues 
long, and rive or six broad. The Jordan falls 
into the Dead-sea, and it it affirmed, that the 
salt and bitumen, with which the waters are im- 
pregnated, render them so pungent and briny, 
that no rish can live in them. Tois Sea has ta- 
ken possession of the country formerly occupied 
by the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and 
2^boim. This Sea is properly a lake, having 
no communication with any other waters, or 
any out-let. Sec Asphaltites. 

The name of Dead-sea is not in the text of 
Scripture ; it is probable this name was given 
to it, because nothing can long continue in it 
alive. [This is now doubted : Dr. £. D. 
Clarke, and M. Chateaubriand found reason to 
conclude that the Dead^sea was not wholly void 
"of living inhabitants.] 

The iigme of Saitsea is of the same signi- 
rication as ^ Asphaltites ; for under the word 
Salt the Hebrews comprehend lit- 

turnen and Nitre, The name of the Eastern-^sea 
is given it because of its situation, being oppo- 
site to the Western-sea, or the Mediterranean* 
Lastly, the name of the Sea of the Wilderness, 
or of the Plain, in Hebrew Arahah, comes from 
Araboth, desart plains beyond Jordan, west and 
north of that Sea, 

The Sea ^ Jazer ; is only a lake or pool near 
this city. See Jazer. * 

The Sea of E^pt, Isaiah xi. 15. means that 
part of the Mediterranean which washes the 
coasts of Egypt. 

The Tongue f the Sea- The Hebrews and 
Arabians call that a tongue of the Sea which 
runs into the land ; as we call that a tongue, or 
neck of land, which advances into the Sea* See 
Joshua XV. 5. xviii. 19* Isaiah xi. 15. 

11. Sea was also the name given to a very 
large brazen basin, that Solomon caused to be 
made for the temple, for the use of the priests, 
who therein washed the feet and bowels of the 
sacrifices, also, the sacrifical instruments. 

The Brazen, or Molten Sea made by Solomon 
for the temple, was ten cubits in diameter, and 
therefore about thirty cubits in circumference. 
Taking the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, the ten cubits make seventeen feet and 
an inch ; and the thirty cubits make fifty-one 
feet and three inches. This vessel was round, 
and m depth five cubits. The brim was adorn- 
ed with an edging, and embellished with lilies 
and knobs, and ox's beads in demi-reiaef. It 
contained three thousand baths, according to 

2 Cmon* 
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IS Chroii. iv. 5. or two thousind baths, accord* 
ing to 1 Kings vli. 25. This may be reconciled, 
by saying, tmit the cup or bowl contained two 
thousand baths, and the foot being hollow, con- 
tained a thousand more. Thus this great vessel 
was but of one capacity within, thougn it seemed 
without to be double. This Sea stood on its 
foot now mentioned, which was a kind of hol- 
low column ; besides which it was supported by 
twelve oien of brass, disposed into four groups, 
three in a group ; leaving. four passages between 
them, by which the priests went to draw water, 
by three cocks fixed in the foot of this vessel. 
Comp, loc, cit, and Fkaoments, No. CCLII. 
with the Plates. 

S£AH,nKD< LXX. 'Siarov, Saturn, or IS/lhpov, 
Metron, Mensura, or Ol^l, Ephi, A Hebrew 
measure, containing about two gallons and a 
half, liquid measure ; or about a peck, dry mea- 
sure. 

SEAL, sigillum, sigrtum, signacuium. The 
ancient Hebrews wore their seals, or signets, in 
rings on their fingers ; or in bracelets on their 
arms. [As is now the custom in the East] 
Haman sealed the decree of king Ahasuerus 
against the Jews, with the king’s seal, Esth. iii. 
12. The priests of Bel desired the king to seal 
the door of their temple with his own seal. The 
spouse in the Canticles, viii. 6. desires that his 
^ouse would wear him as a signet on her arm. 
Comp. Arrangement of Solomon’s Song. 
also. Fragments, No. CCLXIV. 

Pliny observes, lib. xxxiii. cap, 1 . that the use 
of seals, or signets, was rare at the time of the 
Trojan war, when the practice was, to close 
their letters with several knots. But among the 
Hebrews they are much more ancient. Judah 
left his seal as a pledge with Tamar. Gen. 
xxxviii. 25. Moses says, Deut. xxxii. 34. that 
God keeps sealed up in his treasuries, under bis 
own seal, the instruments of bis vengeance. Job 
says, ix. 7* that he keeps the stars as if under his 
stall snd allows them to appear only when he 
thinks proper. He says also, ** My transgres- 
sion is sealed up in a bag.” chap. xiv. 7. 

When they intended to seal up a letter, or a 
book, they wrapped it round withfiax, or thread, 
then the wax, and impressed on it the 

seal, Tlie Lord commanded Isaiah to tie up 
or wrap up the book wherein his prophecies 
were written, and to teal them till tne time he 
should bid him publish them. Isaiah viii. l6, 17. 
Hejnves the same command to Daniel, xii» 4. 
•s— The book shewn to St. John, Rev» 1. vi. 
t, 2, Rc. was sealed with seven seals* It was a 
rare thil^ to put such a number of seals ; but 
tbat ihsinaatefi the great importance end se- 


ijrecy of the matter. Comp. FSAOItENttff 
No. LXXIII.et seq. on AncibWt Booi|. 

Ib civil contracts they generally biade two 
ofiginals, one continued open, and Wis kept by 
him for whose interest the contract was nkade : 
the other w'as sealed, and deposited in some pub- 
lic ofiice. It was sealed up to prevent fraud ot 
falsification. Jeremiah, xxxii. 10, 11, 14, Stc. 
bought a field in his country of Anathoih, of 
Hananeel ; he himself wrote the contract, call- 
ed witnesses, and sealed it up : he put if into 
the hands of his disciple Baruth, and said, 
** take these evidences, this evidence of the pur- 
chase, which is sealed, —Sind this eyfclence 
which is open, and put them in an earthen ves- 
sel, that they may continue many days.” The 
Grecians did in the same manner with their 
writings : they preserved the originals of their 
contracts, and other documents of consequence 
in vessels of brass or of earth. See the Scholiasts 
on Aristophanes, in Vespis, on the word Ecki» 
nos. Vide Frags. No. LXXX. 

SEAT. The Seat of Moses, on which the 
scribes and pharisees sat, expresses the authori- 
ty of the doctors of the law, and their office of 
teaching. Our Lord commanded that' they 
should be heard, and respected ; but he forbad 
that their actions should be made precedents, 
or themselves taken for examples. 

The seat of the scorner, or the pestilent, men- 
tioned in the first Psalm, alludes to the abomi- 
nable discourse, the licentious manners, of liber- 
tines, who corrupt equally by their scandalous 
example and conduct, as by theif loose princi- 
ples. Instead of pestilent, the Hebrew says 
scomers, revilers, those pretended free-thinkers, 
who deride the simplicity of plain and honest 
minds. Solomon often speaks of them in his 
Proverbs ; and carefully guards his pupil against 
their dangerous tongues. Proverbs i. 22. iii. 
34. ix- 7, 8, ]2. xiii. 1. xiv. 5. xv. 12. xix. 25. 
XX. J, &c, 

^he seat of honours, Ecclus. vii. 4. the chief 
places in the synagogues, which the pharisees 
assumed, Matt, xxiii. 6. the seat prepared for 
Job in the assemblies. Job xxix. 7* the seat or 
throne of the king, and that of God, are clear 
enough. The throne belongs to God, and to the 
king ; tha seat of honour to the friends of the 
king, aiito great men. Com^. Fragments, 
No. XII. 

SEBA, vaOf drunkard; from lOD saha; or 
that turns, or surrounds ; from DID sabah : oUr 
man, according to the Byriac. [But acme 
think, ehdion, uie joyfhl increase of tha fiimUy.] 

SEBA, or Saba, son of Cush, G^fi. x. 7- 
Joaephui, Jntiq* Hb* ii. 5. ed/ldf. eum lib, i. 

can* 
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i, thinks h« d«fek in the island of Saba, 
since called Meroev flerom^ Bachart, and others, 
place him in Arabia Fmlix. Comp. Psalm Ixxii. 
10. Isaiah xi^ 3. . 

SEBASTl^ See Samaeia. 

[SEBAT, the fifth month of the Jewish civil 
year ; the eleventh of the ecclesiastical year. It 
answered to January O. S. and had JO days. 
Zech« i. 70 

SECACAH, rD3D, SoxoXa, sAade, covering, 
[vetf] projection; from *^30 utcac: otherwise, 
unction, from *pD soc, to anoint: tpeculation, 
sight, look, according to the Syriac. 

[Seme think, a partition, or lurking place, a 
cot, or lodge, covered over, and hidden. 

Others think, a division, or separation, as 
tkek and mesucah signifies ; perhaps it was an 
enclosure, near the edge of the wilderness, just 
sufficient to resist straggling ArabsO 

SECACAH, Sbchacha, or Sachacha, a 
city of Judah, Josh. xv. 6l. at the southern limit 
of this tribe ; in the desart. 

{SECHU, a xvatch’tower, from the Chaldee 
root, to notice, to observe. 

The name of a place, 1 Sam. xix. 

[SECRET, vide Mystery.] 

SECT. This Latin word has the same sig- 
nification as the Greek word Hteresis, though the 
sound be not so odious to ns. Among the 
Jews were four sects, distinguished by their 
practices and opinions, yet united in communion 
with each other, and with the body of their na- 
tion, viz. the Fharisees, the Sadducees, the £sse- 
nians, and the Herodians, At the beginning of 
Christianity the religion of Jesus Christ was con- 
sidered as a new rec^ of Judaism. Tertullus 
the advocate for the Jews, accusing St. Paul 
before Foelix, says, that he was chief of the sedi- 
tious sect of the Nazarenes, Acts xxiv. 5. and 
the Jews of Rome said to St. Paul, when he 
arrived in this city, that ** as to diis sect, it was 
every where spoken j^ainst/' Acts xxviii. 22. 
St. Peter, 2 Epist. ii. 1 — 10, foretels to 4he 
faithful, that false teachers should arise among 
them, who privily shall bring in damnable he- 
resies (or sects) even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction.'’ He adds, that these people being 
great lovers of themselves, are not afraid to in- 
troduce new nets ; here the word sect is taken in 
the same sense as heresy. 

Among the Greeks, the philosophers were 
divided into different sects : the Academics, the 
Stoics, the PeruMtetics, the Cynics, the Epicu* 
retms, llie Jews, in imitation of the 

Greeks, began to divide themsdves into sects, 
about tbe turn of the Maccabees. It seeme as 


if ibe Cerintbians bad a mkid to introduce 
something like this into Christianity, when they 
boasted, 1 am a disciple of Peter^-- 1 of Paul, 
— I of Apollos. X Cor, i. 12* iti. 22, 8cc, Even 
at this day the Christian church, hat reason to 
complain of sects in philosophy, and in divinity ; 
in piiilosoplw Peripatetics, Scotists, Nominals, 
Cartesians, Gassendists, 6cc. and in divinity, the 
sects are infinite ; Thomists, Augustinians, Sco^ 
tuts, Molinists, Congruists, &c. among Catho- 
lics ; with a multitude of others, the very names 
of which compose volumes, among Protestants, 
also. 

SECUNDUS, a disciple of St. Paul, Acts 
XX. 4. We know no particulars of bis life. He 
w^as of Thessalonica, and followed the apostle 
from Greece into Asia, A. D. 58. The Spani- 
ards acknowledge a St. Secundus, sent, as they 
pretend, into their country, by the apostles Peter 
and Paul. BoUand. 15 Mai. 

[SEED, the prolific principle of future life ; 
taken in Scripture for posterity, whether of man, 
beast, trees, &c. all of which are said to be sown 
and to fruktify, as the means of producing a 
succeeding generation. Jer. xxxi. 27> Hence 
seed denotes an individual, as Seth, in tbe stead 
of Abel, Gen. iv. 25. et al freq. and the whole 
line of descent ; as seed of Abraham, of Jacob, 
&c. the seed-royal, &c. much in the tame ac- 
cepUtion as Children. 

The seed of Abraham, denotes not only those 
who descend from him, by natural issue, bnt 
those who imitate his character, Rom. iv. 16. 
for, if be be ** the father of the faithful,” then 
the faithful are his seed — by character, indepen- 
dent of natural descent : aud hence the Mes- 
siah is said to see his seed, though in fact Jesus 
left no children by descent, but by grace (con- 
version) only, Isaiah liii. 10. This is occasion- 
ally restricti^d to one chief, or principal seed, one 
who by excellence is the seed: as, the ued of 
the woman. Gen. iii. 15. Gal. iii. l6. the seed of 
Abraham, the seed of David, meaning tbe most 
excellent descendant of the woman, of Abraham^ 
of David. Or, understand by the seed of the 
woman, the offspring of the female sex, only ; aa 
verified in the supernatural conception of Jesus, 
Matt. i. 18, &c. Luke i. 26, &c. and of which 
tbe birth of Abraham’s seed ( Isaac) was a figure. 

Seed is taken figuratively for the word of God, 
Luke viii. 5. 1 Peter i. 23. for a diaposifion be- 
coming a divine origin, 1 John iti. 9. fur truly 
pious arsons, Matt, xiii* 38.1 

SEEING, to See. Tbia la aaid, not only of 
the sense of vision, by which we perceive ex- 
ternal objects ; but also of inward perception, 
of the knowledge of ipiritiud things, ai^l even 

of 
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X}t the •apematural fight of bidden things ; of 
pro^ecj, of vifiotif, of ecstacies. Whence it 
IS that they were formerW called Seen, who af- 
terwards were called ifabi, or prophets : and 
that prophecies were called visiont* 

The verb to see, is used to express all kinds 
of sensations. It is said Exod. xx. 16. that the 
Israelites saio voices, thunder, lightnings, the 
sound of the trumpet, and the whole mountain 
of Sinai covered with clouds, or smoke. And 
St. Austin observes, Ep. 167* that the verb to 
see, is imputed to all the five natural senses ; to 
see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to touch : he says, 
non enim tantum dicimus^ vide quid luceat, sed 
etiam, vide quid sonat, vide quid oleat, vide quid 
sapiaty vide quid caleaU 

To see good, or goods, is, to enjoy them : I 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living,*’ Psalm xxvii. 13. I hope 
that God will bring me back into my own coun- 
try, into the land of Judea, where I shall live in 
peace and prosperity. Job says, vii. 7. 1 shall 

die, and see no more ; 1 shall no longer enjoy the 
good things of this world.” And the Psalmist 
says, Psalm, iv. 6. There be many that say, 
who will shew us any good i . e. to enjoy any 
happiness in this life i 

To see the face of the king, is to be of his 
council, his household, to approach him. The 
kings of Persia, to maintain their respect and 
majesty, seldom permitted their subjects to see 
them, and hardly ever shewed themselves in pub- 
lic: none but their roost intimate friends, or 
their familiar domestics, had the advantage of 
beholding their faces. Estb. i. 10, 14. Frequent 
allusion is made to this custom in Scripture, 
which mentions the seven principal angels that 
see the face of the Lord, and appear in his pre- 
sence. Tobit xii. 15. Rev. i. 4. Vide Frags. 
No. L. 

SEGUB, 'Stsyo^, fortified, or raised; 

from sAagab. 

I. SEGUB, son of Hezron, father of Jair, 

1 Chron. ii. dl, 22. 

II. Seottb. Kiel of Bethel having underta- 
ken to rebuild Jericho, God, punished him for 
It, by the death of Abiram, his first born son, who 
died as he was laying the foundation ; and by 
the death of Segub his younger son, when he 
bung up the gates of the cky, 1 Kings xvi. 34. 
Vide Fragmbnts, No. V. 

SEIR, nqntf, haify, goat, demon, tempest ; 
from njw shahar, or shehir: otherwise, 

barley: Ibarley^like, ue. bearded} from 
sheorah. 

L SEIR, or Sebib, the Horke, whose 
dwdlhig was east and south of the Dead«^8, in 


the mountains of Seir, where at first reigned tha 
descendants of Seir the Horite. Geo. xxavi. 
21-»*50. 1 Chron. 36, &c. 

The posterity of Esau afterwards possessed 
the mountains of Seir, and Esau himself dwelt 
there when Jacob returned from Mesopotamia. 
Gen. xxxh. 3. xxxiii. 14. xxxvi. 8, 9- Moses 
acquaints us, Deut. ii. 12. that Esau made war 
with the Horites, and destroyed them : but we 
know no particulars. Seir, father of the Hor- 
ites, must needs be very ancient, since bis chil- 
dren were already a powerful and numerous peo-^ 
pie in the time of Abraham, before the birth of 
Isaac, when Chedorlaomer, and his confederates 
came to make war against the kings of Penta* 
polls. Gen. xiv. 6. It it witliout good reason, 
what some have advanced, that l^u himself 
had home the name of Seir, or the hairy, Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. i. cap. 18, 19; for he was never 
known by this name, though his country is often 
called the country <f Seir, because of its original 
inhabitants. 

II. Seir, or, the mountains of Seir; were 
east and south of the Dead-sea. Moses tells 
us, there were eleven days* journey between 
Horeb and Kadesh-barnea, by the ^y of Seir ; 
or rather, going round the mountains of Stir, 
Deut. i. 2, 4, 5, 8, 8lc. Deborah says, the Lord 
is come forth from iSeir, Judges v. 4. Moses af- 
firms, that the Lord appeared to his people at 
Seir, at Sinai, aud at raran, Deut. xxxiii. 2.— * 
This proves, that the mountains of Seir were 
south of the Dead-sea, inclining towards Elath 
and Esiongeber, on the Red-sea. [Compare 
Burcrharot’s letter, Frags. No. DLXI. 
also DLXll. also DLVII.l 

Jacob, at his return from Mesopotamia, Gen. 
xxxii. 3. xxxiii. 16. fearing that Esau should 
injure his company, sent to him at Seir; and 
Esau came to meet him, between Peniel and 
Jordan, and returned the same day to Seir. 
Therefore he must have lived not far off, in the 
mountains east of the Dead-sea. Joshua, xi. 
17- xii- 7- seems to say, that they stretched out 
still farther north, since he relates his conquest 
of all the country, from Seir, to Baal-gad, at the 
foot of Libanus, and of mount Hermon; and his 
distribution of this country among the children 
of Israel. But it is known, that the Israelites 
had no posaessiona beyond die country of Moab 
east, or South. 2 Chron. xx. 10,22,25. Ezek. 
XXV. 8. Lastly, Moab and mount Seir fro fre- 
quently mentioned together ; but Moab inhabit- 
ed east of the Dead-sea. See Idvmba. 

J ’ As mount Halak is thought to signify ktre, 
(I, naked, uncovered, so 5^ is to de- 

note on the contrary, r^h with trees or bnriiea, 

well 
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weli dotliad wMi' iM vegetabfos, w m Miimal 
Mrtllt biivtUM. i titulerstoii4, that m p«rt| at 
least, of tbk it extremely productive of 

ptiAHtrece* A« wm a hunter, migiit this 
dtftHct abound wkh gaseiles, du:. of which the 
name of some, tmiioititig haity, might be given 
to this mouittain r Five hundred Simeonites 
settled in Moimt Seir, I Chron. iv. 4d, 43. Is 
there any illusion to this in the Seir of Isaiah 
xxi« 1 1 n 

iii. Sbir, a mountain on the frontiers of 
Judah, md Dan. Josh. xv. 10. 

SElRATH, nxwjw, SttpaO^, hairy, ele- 
vated* [a kid : otherwise, weather, or barley* 

We have hinted on ^ir, that possibly the 
name of some kind of quadruped, game, gave 
name to that mountain. Simon thinks, that this 
name denotes a goat, and he brings several in* 
stances of other places named from the same 
animal; as Gan^a, a city of Paphlagonia; 
Atgton, in Achaia : Atgos Potamos, on the Hel- 
lespont, 8cc. He adds, that this name may im- 
ort Aorrot* ; perhaps, in the sense of making the 
air stand on end, like bristles. We have sup- 
posed, elsewhere, that the ** quarries,** verse 19, 
mentioned with Seirath, was a place of comme- 
moration, or stones set up by way of memorial. 
Was Seirath a consecrate grove, or plantation ? 
or more than one ? If so, this would agree with 
one of the proposed derivations of Mount Seir, 
and with a very freouent accompaniment to 
places of worship, sucn as Oilgal was.] 
SEIRATH. After Ehud had killed Eglon, 
king of Moab, who oppressed Israel, Judges iii. 
26. he went to Seirath, which probably was to- 
wards Bethel or Gilgal, near a place where 
were images or idols : petilim, sculps 

tura* Pertransivit locum idolorum, undh re- 
vereus fuerat, vemtoue in Seirath, [Our trans- 
lation reads ; ** and Ehud escaped while they 
tarried, and passed beyond the quarries, and 
escaped unto There is some likeli- 

hood, that these engravings or inscriptions at 
Seirath, are those Josephus hints at, when he 
says^ Jntiq, Ub,\,cap* 2. that in Syria there 
were pillars full of inscriptions, which bad been 
there from before the time of the Deluge, which 
had been made by the children of Sedi. This 
conjecture is proposed and admitted by several 
learned men* 

This is what Josephus relates^onceming the 
pillars set up in this place : ** The posterity of 
Seth, baviag beard that Adam had foretold, that 
the world should at one time be destroyed by a 
deluge of water, nod at another time by fire ; 
thev resolvdd to preserve die disooveries they 
had nsade in astronomy, and in the knowledge 
VoL. II. Part XXVI. Edit. IF, 


of heavenly things : therefore th^y ereeted tdo 
co la aa n e, one of stone and the other of hriek» 
tbatvif ^e deluge should destroy that of brick, 
at least that of stone might remain, to inferm 
mankind of what they would transmit to poste- 
rity. And it is said, adds Josephus, that the 
column of stone which they erected is still in 
being in Seirath, or Syrias,** 

This relation of Josephus it confirmed by 
Manetho, apud Euseb* et SyfiCell, iv 
yy, who says, that the second Mercury, king of 
!^ypt, stimamed Trimegistue, translated, or ra- 
ther transcribed into the ordinary letters, what 
the hrst Mercury, or Thoth, had formerly caused 
to be engraved in hieroglyphic characters, upon 
columns, that he had erected in Syriad, If Jo- 
sephus took what he relates from Manetho, he 
has plainly corrupted it, since both the Thothe, 
or Mercuries, are much later than the Deluge ; 
but he might have had this tradition by some 
other channel. M. de Valois, in his notes on 
Ammhinus Marcellinus, lib* xxiii. conjectures^ 
that instead of Syriadike ge, as read in Matie- 
tho, it ought to be read Syringice, the same as 
in Ammianus Marcellinus, who says, that the 
ancients, foreseeing the approaching deluge, 
and fearing that the knowledge of their ceremo- 
nies would thereby be lost, dug subterraneous 
places which th^ called Syringas, with vast la- 
bour, and in different places ; and, upon the 
rocks of these cavities tliey engraved figures of 
animals, which they called bieroglyphioal let- 
ters. Pausanias says, that there were Syringas, 
or subterraneous caverns, at Thebes in Egypt, 
not far from that statue of Meronon, which 
sounded at sun-rising. 

. From all these passages combined, and com- 
pared one with another, it is a very hard inatter 
to obtain a distinct knowledge of these ancient 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, mentioned by Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus and Manetho, which one 
places in Syriae, the other in the Syringat of the 
Tbebais. The invention of letters, and particu- 
larly of the hieroglyphics in Egypt, is doubtless 
posterior to the deluge ; the two Thotht also 
lived after that famous event ; but what Jose- 
phus relates, must have happened before the de- 
luge. And if it be true, that the stone pillars he 
mentions were in Palestine, and the Seirath of 
S.< S. they must be different from those of Ma- 
netho. 

[The Syringas of Pausanias being still extant 
in Egypt, justify bis relation respaoting them : 
and whoever recollects the historical,, or emble- 
matical, or bieroglypbical in the 

tewle at Eiepbanta, and in many othdr places 
of India, can be at no loss to understand the 
S div, 2. Sytifigice 
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Syrmg^ of Amaiiinus Marcellmui. As to the 
piUars of Josephus, they ore probably partly of 
the taiBe nature, partly different ; and more re- 
•omblM those ascribed to Thoth in Sancbonia- 
tho« Where Seirath was, may be doubted : — was 
it the name of a country ? or of a place ? or was 
it descriptive of a class of places, called Seirath i 
or, of tablets of stone prepared for receiving 
sculptures, images, and inscriptions? Comp. 
Fkaoments, No. DXXIV.] 

S£LAH, hVd, LXX. Aiaipakfiaf a rest, or 
pause. This Hebrew word is found seventy 
times in the Psalms, and thrice in Habakkuk. — 
The LXX. read it still oftener, since they put 
Diapsalma in places where we do not find iS"e- 
lah m the Hebrew. Syiiimachus, and Tlieodo- 
tion, generally translate Selah by Diapsalma, 
which signifies a rest or pause in singing; Diap- 
salma interpositim in canendo silentuirn, says St. 
Austin : or, a change of tone, according to 'The- 
odoret, Prtef, in Psalm, and to Suidas, also, Mf- 
XoSsc ivoXXay^. Others insist, that it marks 
the beginning of a new sense, or a new measure 
of verses: Quidam Diapsalma dixerunt esse 
commutationem metri, alii pausationem spiritus, 
nonnulli alterius senses exordium, sunt qui ryth- 
mi distinctionem, says Jeroni, ad Marceilam, 
He adds, that Selah joins w'hat follows to what 
goes before, and expresses also that this passage 
deserves to be aluays remembered : Ex quo am- 
madveriimus hoc verbum superior a pari ter et in- 
ferior a connectere, aut cerU dicer e sempiterna 
esse qu<t dicta sunt. He follows Aquila, in the 
fifth and sixth edition, in translating Selah by 
for ever. 

Some ancients, as Euseb. in Psalm, iv. p. 28. 
Praf, in Psalm, p. 8. Quidam apud Theodoret. 
Presf. in Psalm, thought, that Selah shewed the 
intermission or cessation of the actual inspira- 
tion of the Psalmist, or of the internal motions 
of his devotion. Nyssem. Pricfat. in Psalm, 
Hilary and Cassiodorus think, Pr<cf. in Psalm* 
that Diapsalma denotes a change of the voice, 
the person, or the tune, in the Psalms. Some 
modems pretend, vide Geier. Ham. Forster, 
Buxtorf, that Selak has no signification, but is a 
note of the ancient music, whose use is now 
lost. And indeed, Selah may be taken away 
from all the places where it is found, without in- 
terrupting the sense of the Psalm : it rather 
perplexes the text. Others say, as Kimchi, 
Muis, Grot. Genebr. Mariana, kc. it was a note 
directing the elevation of the voice of the reader 
in these places. Abenezra teaches, that it is 
like the conclusion of a prayer, and answers 
nearly to Amen, or, So be it. At the end of 
their epitaphs, and books, the Jews generally 
Setah, Finis, So be it. 


We make no doubt but Selah intiniates on 
endf or a pause, and that this is its proper to- 
nification : but, as we do not always and it at 
the end of the sense, or at the end of a cautiole, 
we guess that the ancient musicians somedmet 
put the word Selah in the margin of their 
Psalters, to mark where a musical pause should 
be made, and where the tune ended. Just as in 
the old books of the gospels, (see M. Simon's 
Critical History of the JVea> Testament, chap, 
xxxiii.) which were read solemnly in the church, 
they wrote on the margin, either at length, or a 
contraction, the Greek word telos, or the Latin 
word fnis, to shew the place where the deacon 
was to end the lesson : for at that time the text 
was written at length, without division of chap- 
ters and verses. Or, the Hebrews sung as the 
Arabians do at this day, (M. D'Arvieux's Cus- 
toms of the Arabians, p. 69, 60.) with great 
pauses, ending all at once, and beginning all at 
once. For this reason, it was necessary, in pub- 
lic services, to mark in the margin of the Psalm 
the place of the pause, and of an end, that the 
whole might suspend their voices, or recom- 
mence their singing, at the same time. 

SELED, tVd, affliction; according to the 
Syriac, burnings or heat. This word is found 
but once in the Bible, in the form of a verb ; and 
signifies, to be burnt, to be hot : otherw'ise, to 
strengthen, to be strong, [perhaps, warm en- 
treaty, supplication. Son of Nadab, 1 Chron. 
ii. 30.] 

SELENE, SeX^vT}, the moon. 

SELEUCIA, IsiXIujcEm, soaken, or beaten by 
the waves j or that runs as a river ; from oaX^bu/, 
fern, of Seleucus. 

I. SELEUCIA. This name king Seleucus 
gave to the city of Gadara, situate beyond and 
east of the city of Tiberias. Stephan, in Gada- 
ra. See Gadara. 

II. Seleucia, a city of Gaulanitis, lying on 
Xhe lake Semechon. Joseph. Antiq. lib, xiii. 23. 
xviii. 3. de Belloy lib. iv. cap. 25. 

HI. Seleucia, a city of Syria, on the Me- 
diterranean, near where the river Orontes falls 
into this sea. Paul and Barnabas embarked at 
Seleucia, for Cyprus, Acts xiii. 4. This is the 
Seleusia, of kMacc. xi. 8. 

[From thi* name of the city the country about 
it was oasiied Seleucida. Some authors name it 
AntiudmnA, from the name of Antioch, which 
was fsoti iu off ; but Strabo constantly calls it 
the Sid^ida. 

This city was sumamed Pieria, which, ac- 
cordwf $0 some, was derived from an atl^oent 
mounMiim n^mcd Piertus; others think, from a 
fiorcst staled. Pkria, and which gave name to 
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the temlory : whence we feed| ** Sdtud^ in 
Fkria** 

^ It was built by Seleucua Nicator, who took an 
augury tbuoder, and had it consecrated, 
and worshipped as a deity, with hymns and sa- 
cred ceremonies : in consequence, thunder was 
the tutelar deity of the city, and was symbolized 
on* almost all its coins. However, it did not 
confine itself to this deity, but worshipped 
others also; among whom Jupiter Cassius is 
conspicuous, and was represented under the 
image of a rocky mountain. It is thought there 
was a Mount Cassius in the neighbourhood. — 
The coins of this city are remarkable for exhi- 
biting four different eras : first, that of the Se- 
lucida, in the year of Rome, 442 ; that of its 
being governed by its own laws, 645 of Rome, 
under the reign of Antiochus VIII.: that of 
Pompey, in the year of Rome 690 : and that of 
Augustus, in the year of Rome, 728. See on 
the Plate of Caucasus the Coins Nos. 3, 
4, &c.] 

SELEUCUS, king of Syria, surnamed Mcn- 
nor, chief of the race of the Seiucida. He began 
to reign 3682, one year after Alexander the 
Great, and reigned forty-two years, dying A. M. 
3724, ante A. D. 280. In his time Judea was 
under the jurisdiction of Ptolemy son of Lagus, 
king of Egypt. Yet Josephus says, Antiq, lib* 
xii. cap. 3. that he shewed great favour to the 
Jews in his territory, granted them freedom in 
such cities as he built, and particularly in Anti- 
och, the capital of Syria. See Antioch. 

II. Seleucus, siiraanied Callimcus, or Po- 
gon (bearded); reigned twenty years, A. M, 
3759, to 3779 

III. Seleucus, surnamed Ceraunos, or 
Thunder ; reigned three years, A. M. 3779, to 
3781. 

IV. Seleucus, Philopator, or Soter, son of 
Antiochus the Great ; reigned twelve years, 
A, M. 3dl6,to 3828, A. D. 176. He sent 
Hehodorus to Jerusalem, to take away the trea- 
sures of the temple. Vide Heliooorus : and 
^ Macc. iii. 3, ^ic. where it is said, that under 
tbe reign of this prince Judea enjoyed profound 
peace, insomuch that Seleucus himself furnished 
the sacrifices of the temple at his own cost. 

V. Seleucus, son of Demetrius Nicanor; 
reigned one year, A. M. 3880. His successor 
was Antiochus Gryphus. 

VI. Seleucus, son of Antiochus Giyphus: 
made war against his uncle Antiochus Cyzice- 
Uus, took him prisoner in battle, nnd put him to 
death* Some time after, Antiochus, surnamed 
Pius, son of Antiochiis Cyziceuus, came to Ara- 
dus, assumed the diadem, defeated Sekucsu, and 


drove him out of Syria. Seleucus retired to Ci- 
licia, where, endeavouring to raise large tributes 
from tbe people, they revolted a|ain8t him, and 
burned him and all his followers m liia oalace*^ 
Joseph. Jntiq. iibk xiii* cap. 21 . A. M. 3910, 
ante A. D. 94. 

SELLING. The Hebrews might hU dieir 
own liberty ; fathers might eell that of their 
children. Lev. xxv. 39. If your brother sells 
himself to you because of his poverty, you shall 
not oppress him, nor sell him again as a slave : 
be shall abide with you only as a workman for 
hire. Maimonides says, that a Hebrew could 
not sell his liberty, but in extreme necessity. 
Exod. xxi. 7. 'Mf a man sell his daughter to 
be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as the 
men-servants do.*’ Her master shall not dismiss 
her, as a man slave is dismissed at the Sabbati- 
cal year. He shall take her as his wife, or shall 
marry her to his son. If he cares to do neither 
of these, he shall set her at liberty.” 

They sold also insolvent debtors, and their 
children, ^8 we find, Matt, xviii.25, and 2 Kings 
iv. 1. Sometimes they sold free-men for slaves, 
as Joseph was sold by his brethren. This crime 
is called Plagium ; the law punished it with 
death, Exod. xxi. 16. Dent. xxiv. 7* The Jews 
confine this to the theft of a man of their own 
nation. Esau sold his birth-right; and for this, 
it appears St. Paul calls him profane, Heb. xii. 
16. It is said in the prophets, that the Lord 
had sold his people to their enemies ; as a mas- 
ter parts with a vicious slave, to punish him. 

** Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the 
sight of the Lord,” said the prophet Elijah to 
Ahab, 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25. And the wicked 
Israelites mentioned in the Maccabees, i. 16. 
They sold themselves as slaves to sin, being 
subject to their evil inclinations, as slaves are to 
their masters. These expressions were familiar 
to the Hebrews. See Judith vii. 13. 

St. Paul, speaking of himself, or rather of 
mankind in his own person, says, Rom. vii. 14* 
I am carnal, sold under sin ; the slave of concu- 
piscence and of sin by nature, but set at liberty 
by the grace of Jesus Christ. [But observe^ 
Ahab sold himself, i. e. freely, voluntarily ; 
whereas St. Paul was sold^ i. e. against his will, 
by force, by constraint of circumstances, not of 
choice.] 

SEMACHIAH, in'SDD, Sajunxfa, that ad- 
heres, or unites with the Lord; from 'ydD sammk, 
to unite, to join, to support, and n* jah, the 
Lord, (heard by the Lora f] 

SEMACHIAH, or SAMAcaiAt, son of Sbe- 
maiah, a Levite, a porter belongiiig to tbe tem- 
pfe, 1 Chron* xxvi. 7* 
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SEM'ECHON^ pr Samichon^ a laka 
throtigli' ^a Joi^ao pasMt; it is shty 

furloi^ broad* Some think this 

lake ie eeUed^ Joshua li. 5, 7. the fVatert rf 
Mtrcmf wthe Upper fVaters; and Judges v. 18. 
the Cantim of Merome, [Eng. translation, the 
k^hj^tety ike Field.'] But we think Merom 
to be near Dothaim; and far enough from Seme-- 
thon. It is not known, whence the name Semf 
chm is taken ; some derive it from Samach, in 
Arabic, a fsh; others, from the Chaldee, gamak, 
red, as if the waters were reddish and turbid. — 
Certain it is, that there was marshy ground 
about this lake, Joseph, de Bello, lih. iii. cap. 18. 
The city of Hazor, where Jabin, a king of the 
Canaauites reigned, was on the side of the lake 
Semechon ; afterwards the city of Seleucia was 
built here. Joseph. Antiq, lib, v. cap. 6. 

The lake Semechon must be near the city of 
l>an> and the fountains of Jordan, 120 furlongs 
from the lake of Tiberias, north. Josephus 
says, de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 1. that the marshes of 
this lake extended even to Daphne. But there 
is great probability, that, instead of Daphne, it 
should be read Dane ; for he says, in the same 
place, that the waters of Jordan fall into this 

5 ool, below the temple of the Golden Calf. 

low the temple of the Golden Calf was at Dan. 
It is extraordinary that this lake should never 
be mentioned in Scripture, that m'c know of. 
It is thought Pliny intended this lake, when he 
mentions a lake 150 furlongs distant from the 
Mediterranean, not far from Libanus, where 
the sweet-scented reed grows, Pliny, lib. xii. 24. 
See Calamus Ahomaticus, and Calamus 
SCEIPTORIUS. 

SEMIRAMIS, daughter of Dercetis, or the 
Syrian 'Venue, a famous queen of Assyria, wife 
of Ninus, who long governed the empire of As- 
syria, during the minority of her son Ninias. 
She undertook several wars, which she conduct- 
ed vei^ fortunately, and executed many great 
works at Babylon, and elsewhere. Herodotus, 
Hh. i. cap. 184, speaks of several ramparts and 
moles constructed by her near Babylon. Diodo- 
rus Siculus, lib. i. Biblioth. Trogus seu J ustin, 
Strabo, Geograph, lib. ii. l6 ; and others, as- 
cribe to her the honour of building the walls of 
Babylon ; but more exact chronologers believe, 
that Semiramis did nothing at Babylon ; and it 
is very probable, that her other actions have 
been extravagantly exaggerated. She began to 
reign at Nineveh, A. M. 2789i ante A. D. 
1215, about the beginning of the high-prieat 
EHV’adininistration ; abd reigned 42 years. 

BSNAAii, moo, bush [brambM ; from roo 
sendi ; pr enemy ^ according to the Syriac. 


[Tba Ambic.root importaW iAisiia| 

to be exak^; whence ihm feminine 
tbodgfat to sigfufy iiluitrumt, eublimi, conipikii^ 
oas ; in whieh it does not esseotiaHy ditfer from 
Smeh,] 

SENAAH, or Senna : the inhabitants of 
Senaah, to the number of 3630, contributed very 
much to the rebuilding of Jerusalem, after the 
return from captivity, Ezraii. 35. 

SENECA : Luciut Annetus Seneca, a native 
of Coj^uba, preceptor to Nero, and famous for 
his writings, would have no place here, but on 
account of certain letters, which bear the title of 
St. Paul to Seneca, and of Seneca to St. Paul. 
Jerom mentions them, i» Qatal. Scrip. Eccles. 
St. Austiu also mentions them, Ep. 153. and se- 
veral modern authors after him. [They are 
printed in Jones’s Apocryphal Canon.} James 
le Fevre, of Estaples, thought them genuine, 
published them with those of St. Paul, and wrote 
a comment on them. Sixtus Sinensis, in his 
Bibliotheca Sacra, has defended them, as also 
Antonius Possevinus, Alphonsus Salmeron,. 
Franciscus Bivarius, Jacobus Pamelius, Mar- 
gariii de la Bi^e. Others, as Lips, de Vita 
Senec. cap, 10. Tillemont, Hist, des Emper. fow. 
i. p. 560. have suspected, that perhaps ancient- 
ly there might have been true Epistles of St* 
Paul to Seneca, and of Seneca to St. Paul,, 
which were known to Jerom and Austin ; but^ 
those being lost, some impostor has composed 
others in their place, which are what we now 
have. But as no proof is given of this conjee-^ 
ture, we readily admit that the Epistles we now 
have, are the same that were known to the an- 
cients ; however, they are not the better for 
that; nor do they deserve any consideration,, 
[being utterly unworthy both of Paul and of 
Seneca.] 

SENEH, mp> Seva, bush. See Sen N ah. 

[Rather, a height, from the Arabic root. This 
was a rock, probably shooting up high, like 
what we call a needle. 1 Sam. xiv. 4.] 

SENNACHERIB^ anmo, bush <f the des- 
truction of the sword, of solitude, of drought ; 
from nSD sene, bush, and yun eharab, to destroy, 
to dry up, to make desolate, des^ ; or stvora : 
otherwise, according to the Hebrew and Syriac, 
the sword, or the destruction of the enemy. This 
word is foreign to the Hebrew. ^ 

[Perhaps, the destroying, wasting enemy ; 
from the Chaldee K)D, an enemy, and n'VT, to 
destroy : ^o the famous Tamerlane was proudly 
called desifc^er of the world : but Vitnuga am 
Isaiah xxtvi. 1. thinks it imparts from the Ara- 
bic roots, a direcdy contrary sense f— dAe enemy 
of destruction: a foetowarj < 

SENNACHERIB, 
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SENN^Hl^By^gof son tnd 

sHcMMT ^Sbftlimnaser ; be^ii to reign^ 
Ai M% 9aga^ fmf« A« D. 714. He reigned but 
fdiir being billed by his own sont, A. M. 
3294. Hesekiahyking of Judah^ having shaken 
off die yoke of the ^Syrians, by which king 
AImubi bis father, had tuffsred under Tiglaih- 
pUneser, king of Assyria ; Sennacherib marched 
an army against bin, and took all the strong 
cities of Judah. Heeekiah seiing be had no* 
thing left but Jerusalem, which, perhaps he 
found difficulty enough to preserve, sent ambas- 
sadors to SennacheriOy then at the siege of La- 
chisb, saying, I 'have committed a fault ; but 
withdraw your army out of ray territories, and I 
will bear whatever you shall impose upon me.^’ 
Sennacherib demanded three hundred talents of 
silver, and thirty talents of gold ; which Heze- 
kiab remitted to him soon after ; yet the king 
of Assyria would not leave his dominions. 

He sent from Lachtsh to J erusalem three of 
his chief officers. Tartan, Rab-saris, and Rab- 
shakeh, to summon Hezekiah : Rab^shakeh ut- 
tered many blasphemies against God, and many 
insults against Hezekiah. (See Rab-shakeh 
and Hezekiah.) In the mean time Sennache^^ 
rib quitted the siege of Lachish, and went in 
person to that of Libnah. Rab-shakeh having 
reported what he had said to Hezekiah, and that 
he returned no answer, Sennacherib wrote to 
Hezekiah, urging him to return to his duty, and 
to follow the example of so many other nations 
that had submitted. At the same time he moved 
with all his army to meet Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, who was marching towards him. But 
the Lord sent a destroying angel against the 
Assyrian army, who slew in one night 185«>000 
men, 2 Kings xix. S3. Senmeherib was forced 
to return with all speed to Nineveh ; where, 
while he was paying adorations to his god Nis- 
Foeb, in his temple, his two sons Adrammelech 
and Sharezer slew him with their swords, and 
tied into Armenia* Esar-haddon his son reign- 
ed in his stead, A. M.3294, ante A. D. 710. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 

Tubit, L 21. aoqnakits us, that when Semta^ 
cherib returned to Nineveh, he began to perse- 
cute th^ captive Israelites, whom Ira considered 
as the cause of bis disgrace. But after forty^he 
days, according to the Latin text, or Jifty^Jive 
according te the Greek, this prince was slain by 
Ids own tons. The Rabbins think, that what 
determined Sennacherib's sons to kill him, was 
arrescdntioii he had^mde, as tlm were inform- 
ed, of •aersfidng' ibem to his i^ ; wberefm 
the? thought k best to prevent him. 

As to lira defeat of bis amy^by the destroying 


angel, ttie Mabbms believe, that fire fell upon 
them from heaven^ and reduced their bodies to 
ashes, witboot doing any harm to their clothes, 
which became the property of the Israelites, as 
they pretend. They found this tradition on 
Isaiah x. l6. ** therefore shall the Lord, the 
Lord of hosts, send among his fit ones leanness, 
and under his glory he shall kindle a burning, 
like the burning of a fire.’' By glory, they say, 
is meant their magnificent habits. Other He- 
brews told Jeroro, that the angel Gabriel was 
sent among the Assyrians to destroy them. 
Some fancy it was the plague, or some internal 
distemper, that killed them all in one night, 
Beros. afmd Joseph. Antiq. lib. x. cap 2. Vid* 
Tost, et Salian. Others conclude, that this vast 
army was disturbed by a tempest, that being 
seized by a panic fear, and mistaking each other 
for enemies, they turned their arms against 
themselves, and killed one another. 

Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 141. speaking of Sen^ 
nackerib, relates his disaster in a very different 
manner* He quotes the Egyptian priests, who> 
said that Sethoii, king of Egypt, and priest of 
Vulcan,, being attacked by ^rmacherib, king of 
the Arabians and the Assyrians, and seeing him- 
self deserted by his own soldiers, begged of 
Vulcan some speedy assistance. Vulcan ap- 
peared to him the night following, and promised 
help. Sethon therefore inarching with a few 
troops, advanced to Pelusiuni. The same night 
a body of field-rats came into the camp of the 
Assyrians^ and gnawed the thongs of their buck- 
lers, and the strings of their bows ; so that, next 
morning they found themselves in ho condition* 
to* use their arms ; but fled. 

Most commentators are of opinion, that the 
army of Sennacherib was destroyed before Jeru-^ 
Salem, preparing for the siege of this city. But 
it appears plainly from Isaiah x. 24, 23, 26. that 
Sennacherib did not form the siege of Jerusa- 
lem ; but,, that in his march sgainst Tirhakah,, 
this calamity befel him. Berosus, a^d Joseph 
Antiq, lib. x. cap. 1. tells us, that Sennacherib 
had carried the war into Egypt, and had sub- 
dued all Asia. Josephus relates that this prince, 
having spent a long time in the siege of relusi- 
tiin, when his viorks were advanced, end he waa 
on the point of becoming master of the place, 
he was obliged to raise the siege, lest the ki^ 
of Ethiopia should surprize him, who came with 
a vast army to assist the Egyptians. The Rab- 
bins pretend, that the angel which destroyed the 
Assyrians, cut off the hair and beard of Sennas 
cherib himself, and sent him home into bis own 
eouf^tiy loaded with ignotimijr and disgrace, 
thor. Tradit. in Beg. et FaraL iSiey found 

this 
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this traditioii on these words of Isaiah, vii. SO. 

In the same day shall the Lord shave with a 
razor that is hiredf namely, by them beyond the 
fiver, by Iht king of Assyria, the head and the 
hair of the leet, and it shall also consume the 
beard.’’ 

The Babylonian Talmad affirms, that the ar- 
my of Sennacherib was destroyed by lightning. 
The Targiims, or Chaldee paraphrases, are 
quoted, as asserting the same thing. Others 
believe, that they perished by means of a hot 
w ind, which God caused to blow against them ; 
a wind very common in those parts, (Thevenot, 
V (yage, Fart i. lib. ii. 20. Part ii. lib. i. 20. 
ii. 16.) and which makes great ravages, stiBing 
thousands of persons in a moment, as often hap- 
pens to those great caravans of Mahometans, 
which go pilgrimages to Mecca. Jeremiah, li. 1. 
-calls tins wind a destroying wind. The threat- 
ening by Isaiah, xxxvii. 7* to Sennacherib ; 

behold I will send a blast upon him, and he 
shall hear a rumour,” seems also to allude to this 
wind. Vide Fragments, No. IV. 

SENSE OF Scripture. These Bve senses 
^lay be distinguished in Scripture. 

I. The Grammatical Sense. 

II. The Historical, or Literal 
Sense. 

III. The Allegorical, or Figurative 
Sense. 

IV. The Anagogical Sense. 

V. The Tropological, or Moral 
Sense. 

I. The Grammatical Sense, is what the w ords 
of the text present, according to their proper 
and usual signification. Thus when it is said 
that God repents, is angry, ascends, or descends, 
has his eyes open, or his ears attentive, &c. the 
grammatical sense of these expressions might 
fuggest, that God is corporeal, and subject to 
the same weaknesses as ourselves. But, as just 
leason and soimd faith assure us, that he has 
none of our infirmities and imperfections; on 
such passages we are not to abide by tJie grom- 
matical sense. 

II. The Literal and Historical Seme, is what 
belongs to the history, or fact, to the sense which 
the rehearsal and terms of the Scripture imme- 
diately psesent to the mmd. Thus when it is 
said, that Abraham married Hagar; that he af- 
terwards sent her away; that Isaac was bora of 
Sarah ; that be -recek^ circumcision : these 
fiscts, in rthe «bi8torie^"4md literal senn, mean 
siiBply what is expressM in the histoir; u e. the 
<onjugal marriage of Abiaham with Uagao the 
juitttiiu birth of Isaac, Bcc. 

jyUL The AUegorical and Figaraike Senecj^ 


uickides what may be concealed under the terms, 
or under the events of a history* Thus the mar- 
Hage of Abrehem with Hagar^ who wu aftep* 
%ferds repudiated because of her insolence, and 
that of her son ; is a figure, or representation 
[PRE<^giiratto»] of the synagogue, which was 
only a slave, and was divorced and rejected be- 
cause of its infidelity and ingratitude. Sarah is 
the figure of the Christian church ; and Isaac of 
the people chosen by God, &c. 

IV. The Anagogical Sense, or sense of analo- 
gy and agreement, refers certain expressions of 
Scripture to eternal life and happiness ; because 
of the conformity, or similitude between the 
terms used to express something happening in 
this world, and what shall happen hereafter in 
heaven. For example, on occasion of the Sab- 
bath, or seventh'day’s rest, enjoined on the peo- 
ple of God, a transition may be made to that 
repose, or rest, which the saints enjoy in heaven. 
On occasion of the Israelites entering the land 
of Promise, we naturally advert to the entering 
of the elect into the land of the promised hea- 
ven, &c. 

V. The Moral, or Tropological Sense, dedu- 
ces moral reflections for the conduct of life, 
and manners, from what is related historically 
and literally in Scripture. So from those words, 
Deut. XXV. 4. ** thou shalt not muzzle the ox, 
when he treadetb out the corn,” St. Paul infers, 
that preachers, aud instructors, ought to be sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life, 1 Cor. ix. 10. 

The objects of the literal seme are facts ami 
history ; of the allegorical, what we believe, or 
mysteries of our faith ; of the anagogical, eter- 
nal happiness, and what relateth thereto ; of the 
moral or tropological, the regulation of our 
manners ; 

Llt«rt gesta doeet, quid oredu Allegorla, 

Moralis quid agmt, quA tendai Absko)^. 

These five senses may be observed in this one 
word, Jerusalem. In the grammatical sense, it 
signifies the vision of peace ; in the literal and 
historical sense, the capital city of Judea ; in 
the allegoa’ical sense, the church militant ; in the 
anagogical sense, the church triumphant ; in the 
moral sense, a faithful soul, of which Jerusalem 
is a kind of figure* 

SENUA, nKl3D, bush, from rUD senah : 
otherwise enemy, according to the Syriac, [from 
the Arabic light, splendor, (joy of the parents) 
Neh. xi. 

SEOR]^, tpnjtUf, barl^, goats* hair, whirL 
winds, estmatkni, tempests; from ^}»skoker, 
or shakar, accoi^iig to dtff^nt readkiga p 
otherwme,. goats, demons, hairy men; from 'ypm 

shahir: 
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: othorwlse, harie^ : Urom my i P . [Per- 
liapsi ft name dented (rom being born in the 
time of barley-hirteat ; so the Greek Stackys^ 
Rom. xii. 9. imports an ear of bread corn ; pos- 
aibly, front such a circumstance.] 

SEC RIM. The family of Seorim was the 
fourth in order of the twenty-four sacerdotal fa- 
milies. 1 Chron. xxiv. 8. 

[SEPHAM, heard, or kii lip ; otherwise^ the 
bank, or brink of death, or the Up, or origin of 
death ; otherwise, the breaking, or great frac~ 
ture. Numb, xxxiv. 10. 

Hiller thinks it means the great ascent, a tower 
on a hill in Judah.] 

fSiPHMOTH, rather Shephamoth, 1 Sam, 
XXX. 28. may import tvo heights, or ascents ; 
and so of other names derived from the same 
root. As Judea abounded in hills, this etymo- 
logy is natural.] 

SEPHAR, inCD, jSof^riphf book, letter, or 
tcnbe, narration, or enumeration ; from noo sa- 
phar, or sepher, according to different readings. 
Gen. X. 30. 

[Some think, this name implies conspicuity, 
from the Arabic root, importing to be eminent. 
Vide infra, 

Sepher, or Shapher, is the name of k 
mount. Numb, xxxiii, 23. Simon thinks h 
means fair; and that Shiphrah, the name of the 
Egyptian midwife, Exod. i, 15. is Fair, q. Pul- 
chena. But it is certain, that if this mount was 
formerly fair, it was sufficiently different from 
its present appearance. We take it for the 
Mount Cassius between Syria and Egypt.] 
SEPHAR, a mountain of the east, probably 
about Armenia. The sons of Joktan had their 
dwelling ** from Mesha, as thou goest unto Se^ 
phar, a mount of the east,*’ Gen. x. SO. We be- 
lieve these mountains to have been the dwelling 
of the Sepharvaim, (See that Article below), and 
of the Suspires, of whom geographers speak. 
[Comp. Fragments, No. DXXVl.] 
SEPHAR AD. Vide Bosphorus, and 
Obaixiah. [i. 20. a separated district, or shore,’\ 
SEPHARVAIM, onnoD, Sstt^oviv, the 
two books, or the two scribes ; [otherwise, narra- 
tion, or numbers, or the book, or numbers of his 
sea ; otherwise, from the Hebrew and Syriac, 
gate (f the sea, 2 Kings xvii. 24. xviii. 34. xix. 
13. Isaiah XXX vi. IQ. 

Hiller divides this word into two, Sepher, of 
the Panraim : k e. Mount Sepher, adjacent to 
the regions of Arabia, called the Parvaun* 

We have rather considered it as denoting an 
assemblage of leaming, or a kind of university. 
Perhaps a river diigbt divide the town into two 
parts.] 


SEPHARVAIM. When Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria, carried away Israel from Samaria to 
beyond the Euphrates, he sent other people in 
their stead into Palestine, among whom were 
the Sepharraim, 2 Kings xvii. 24, 31. A. M. 
3263, ante A. £>. 17^1 • The place of their 
former habitation is not exactly known : some 
pretend they inhabited the city of Siphera, on 
the Euphrates. We think their dwelling to have 
been in the mountains of Sephar, Gen. x. 30* 
and that the Saspires, who, according to Hero- 
dotus, lib, i. 1 03. iii. 94. vii. 79* were the only 
people that inhabited between the Cofehians 
and the Medes, are the Sepharvaint, Strabo, 
lib, X. places the Sarapares in Armenia. In 
Ezra. iv. 10. the transportation of the nations is 
imputed to the great and noble Asnappar,'* 
probably Esarhaddon. But in the enumeratioo 
there made of those nations, w'e do not find the 
Sepharvaim, or Sepharvaitea ; except they ore 
expressed by the name of the Tarpelites, whic^ 
may be ptd for the Tapyres, or Sapyres, accoril* 
ing to die Chaldean pronunciation. 

Scripture speaks of the city of Sepharvaim,, 
which probably was the capital of this people ; 
and the king of Sepharvaim is, the god of these 
people. This appears pretty plainly from com- 
paring these passages, 2 Kings xviii. 34. — 
‘‘ Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad? 
Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and 
Ivah f** with Isaiah xxxvii. 13. 2 Kings xix. 13. 

Where is the king of Hamath, and the king 
of Arpad, and the king of the city of Sephar- 
vaim, of Hena, and Ivah ?** Lastly, 2 Kings 
xvii. 31. ** the Sepharvites burnt their children 
in the fire to Adrammelecb and Anammelech, 
the gods of S^harvaim,** There is therefore 
great probability that Hena and Iva are the 
same as Anammelech and Adrammelecb, the 
gods of the Sepharvites. But Anammelech ap- 
parently stands for the moon, and Adrammelecb 
for the sun. Vide their Articles; [and Frags. 
No. CVIII, — For Melek, king, should we not 
read Moloch, in the places quoted F] 

SEPHORlS> by the Jews was written 
Zipporis, as if from Zippor, a bird ; perched on^ 
the mountain. Talmud. MegiL fol, 6. eoL 1. 

SEPHORIS, a famous city of Zebnlun, and 
the capital of Galilee ;* afterwards named Dio- 
casarea. The Jews place it' eighteen mites 
fi'om Tiberias, though others say but ten miles. 
Rabb. in Echo Raboati, fol. 75. 2. It was not 
far from Tabor, and the great plain. 1 do not 
find it in Joshua, or in the sacred authors ; but 
Josephus often speaks of it. He says, Jntiq, 
Ub, xiv. cap. 10. that Gabmius placed here one 
of his five tribunals ; that. SsjpAorti was in the 

midst^ 
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iniddt of Judea; that it wai the largest and heat 
dtjr in thii country, and that it became the capi- 
tal of it^ after Nero had given Galilee to the 
younger Agrtopa ; that mount Asamon is pret- 
ty near ^pnoris, which is as it were the 
centre of Galilee. The first city of Galilee that 
one came to from Ptolemais, was S^Itorh* de 
Bello, UbA\.tS» iii. 1. 

[Dr. £. D. Clarke is the latest traveller who 
has given a distinct account of this once flourish- 
ing city. He feays, ** As we proceeded across 
the delightful plain of Zabulon, a castle, once 
the acropolis of the city of Sapphuba, appear- 
ed on a hill, distant from Shefhamer about seven 
miles. Its name is still preserved in the appel- 
lation of a miserable village called Sephoury, 
An ancient aqueduct which conveyed water to 
the city, now serves to supply sevCrd small mills. 
— We were invited to visit the house of St, Anne, 
[mother of the Virgin Mary.] It proved to be 
the ruins of one of the most stately Gothic edi- 
fices in the Holy Land ; having lofty arches of 
stone, and a stone roof.'' He found among the 
rubbish an ancient picture. This building is still 
venerable in its ruins ; yet has been only slight- 
ly noticed by modern travellers. Sephoury is 
five miles from Nazareth. Travels, Vol. ii. 
p. 407.] 

SEPTUAGINT, or Seventy Interpreters , — 
By this name are generally understood the seven- 
ty, or rather, seventy-two interpreters, who, it 
has been thought translated from Hebrew into 
Greek, the books of the Old Testament ; or, at 
least, the Pentateuch, if we believe Jerom, iu 
Ezek, V. in Mich, ii. and others. 

This is the history of this translation ; as Aris- 
taeas relates it, Demetrius Phalareus, librarian 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, having 
used his utmost industry to collect books in the 
library at Alexandria, king Philadelphus asked 
him, one day, how many books he had ? Deme- 
trius answered 200,000 ; but he hoped in a short 
time to have 500,000 ; and says he, I have been 
iiifoimed, that the laws of the Jews well deserve 
a place heie, but they ought to be first transla- 
ted out of Hebrew into Greek. The king re- 
lied, he would write to the high-priest of Ilie 
ews about it. 

Then Aristieas, author of this narration, who 
was present, and who had the honour of being 
of the life guard to this prince, tfao^ht of a 
matter which he bad had a good while in his 
mind, and which be had communicated to 
eibius of Tarentum, luid to Andreas, two of his 
friends, chief officers in the king's guards ; which 
was, to procure the liberty of a great number of 
Jews, whom king Ptolemy, father of Ptolemy 


Phjlade^biis had brought captive into Egypt. 
Aristsaai, Sosibius, and Aiuhreas took therefore 
this opportunity to tell the king, |biu ainoe he 
desired a translation of the sacred books of the 
Jew's, it would become bis liberality and mag- 
nificence, to free from servitude a great number 
of Jews now in his territories, that the whole 
nation being obliged by this favour, might tlm 
more readily send him tl^ books be desired. 

The king asking how many these captives 
might be ? was answered, about one hundred 
thousand. This large number did not discou- 
rage Philadelphus, and he promised them liber- 
ty. At the same time he gave orders, that 
twenty drachmas a bead should be distributed to 
all persons who had Jewish slaves, who were 
forthwith to be made free. He published an 
edict in their favour, in which ho restored to li- 
berty, not only all the Jews which his father or 
himself, had brought into Egypt, but all others 
who might happen to be in servitude there on 
any account. The king's expence on this oc- 
casion was above six hundred talents, 136,875/. 
taking the talent to be the Egyptian, Attic, or 
Euboeau talent of silver, of 228 1-8 pounds. 

After this Philadelphus wrote to the high- 
priest Eleazar, desiring the books of the law, 
with translators capable of rendering them out 
of Hebrew into Greek. This letter was carried 
by ambassadors, with rich presents ; and An- 
dreas and Aristseas were of the number. Elea- 
zar readily complied with the king’s request, and 
sent him the book of the law, with sevenlyi* 
two Jews, skilful in the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, to translate those sacred books. He 
wrote also to the king, with thanks for his rich 
presents, and to commend his piety towards 
God, and bis generosity to the Jews m his do- 
minions. 

Philadelphus received Eleazar’s Tommisaioor 
ers with great humanity, expressed much res- 
pect for the holy books, they bad brought ; wor- 
shipped them, and bowed himself before them 
seven times ; admired the beauty of the vellum, 
and the writing in golden letters ; also the yarie- 
ty of the colours, and embeUishm^ts, of ttbe 
leaves. He assured these deputies, that be 
should always look on the day of their arrival 
as a festival. And as this day fell on ^e same 
on which this prince bad overcome Antigonus in 
a sea-fight, he did them the honour of making 
them eat with him. At dinner he put severm 
questions to tbem^ to winch they returned m 
swers entirely to bis satisfaction. And the ksng 
was so pleased with Ikair emversation, that ke 
treated t^m sev|ii days togeiker,. that he mighl 
hear them all one afier another. 

Three 
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. Three days after this, Demetrius Phalareus 
took these seventy-two Hebrews into the isle of 
Pharos, to a very fine house, at the northern 
point of the island, on the sea-shore, far from any 
noise, that they might with the greater tranquiU 
Hty apply themselves to the translation of the 
holy books. They began therefore their work, 
and discussing among themselves w'hat difficul- 
ties they might meet with, when they had fixed 
on any thing, and brought it to a condition of 
being entered fair, they reported it to Deme- 
metrius, who had it fairly written down by his 
copiers. They laboured thus from morning to 
the ninth hour, t. e. till three hours before the 
sun-set; then tliey returned into the city, where 
they were plentifully furnished with necessaries. 
This they continued for seventy, or rather se- 
vcnty-tw'o days together. Arislaeas, apud Joseph, 
,ex Versione Rufini. Euseb. Cyrill. Alexand. 
Cedren. 

When the work was finished, they put it into 
the hands of Demetrius, who read it in an as- 
sembly of the Jews at Alexandiia, that they 
might judge of its agreement with the original. 
They were much pleased with it, and greatly ex- 
tolled, as w'ell Demetrius who had procured this 
version, as the interpreters who had made it. 
After which they pronounced an anathema 
against whoever should make any alteration 
in this version, in any manner. The king being 
informed of what had passed, expressed much 
satisfaction. He had the law of Moses read to 
him, and greatly admired the wisdom of it. He 
asked Demetrius, why no historian, or poet, 
had made any mention of so divine a work ? 
Demetrius replied, it was from that respect 
which had always been paid to this divine book, 
lliat Theopompus having inserted something of 
it in his history, had been struck with a disease, 
which deprived him of his understanding ; and 
that Theodotus, a tragic poet, endeavouring to 
put something of it in his poems, had been 
struck with blindness ; but that both had been 
miraculously cured, after having confessed the 
fault. 

Philadelphus therefore received the work of 
the interpreters with ^reat veneration, and caus- 
ed it to be laid up iti bis library, to be kept 
with the utmost care. He greatly caressed the 
seventy translators, invited them to come often 
to see him, and sent them back into Judea 
with ample rewards, and rich presents for 
Eleaaar. 

This is the substance of the history of Aris- 
V tsas, whkh ihts author addresses to his brother 
Philonra^Sf to whom he relates all this, as an 
eye-witness, and one who was perfectly W'ell in* 
Vot. II. Paet XXVI. EM. IF. 


formed of evei^ tiling that passed. The tame 
story we read m Josephus, Antiq. Ub, xii* 
who has taken it out of Aristseas. Philo also, 
speaks of the Version of the Septuagint, as hav- 
ing been performed by inspired writers ; but he 
makes no mention either cJ^ristfeas, or Deme* 
trius Phalareus. Philo, derii. Mos. lib, ii. 

Justin Martyr’s account is very different, Ex^ 
hort, ad Greccoe. He says that Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, being informed that the Jews had an- 
tient histories w ritten in Hebrew, he lent for se- 
venty men from Jerusalem to translate these 
works into Greek. He placed these men in the 
isle of Pharos, in seventy different cells, that 
they might study without interruption, and with- 
out communicating with each other ; so that he 
might be the more secure of the faithfulness of 
their translation. God himself ordered it so, that 
they should translate in so uniform a manner, fis 
not only to use the same w'ords, but also in the 
same number. This caused in the king so vast 
adiiiiiation, that he gave them great rew ards, and 
sent them back with honour into their owu 
country. Justin adds, that when he was at 
Alexandria, they shewed him in the isle of Pha- 
ros, the ruins of those cells in which these inter- 
preters had been shut up. 

The same Justin, in his second Apology, re- 
lates this in anotlier manner ; he says, that Pto- 
lemy designing to collect a very ample library, 
w'lote to Herod, king of the Jews, to send him 
the books oi the prophets. Herod sent them ; 
but as these books were written iti Hebrew, Pto- 
lemy sent again to Herod, requesting him to 
send some who were able to translate them into 
Greek : this being done, the books were put into 
the king of Egypt’s library, where they are at 
present, says Justin, in the hands of all the Jews. 
— St. Irenceus, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Chry- 
sostom, and St. Austin, speak also of the seven- 
ty-two interpreters, Iren, coriir, Adv. Hares, 
lib, iii. cap, 25, seu2\, nov, edit, Cyrill. JerosoL 
Cathech, iv. p, 36, 37 ; but Epiphanius allows 
but thirty-six ; Thus he relates the story, de Pon^ 
deribus et Mensurisy n. 9, 10, 1 1 . — 

He says, that Aristaeas, in his history of the 
seventy interpreters, informs us, that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus erected a library at Alexandria, in 
the place called Brucldum, and committed the 
care of it to Demetriue Phalareus. One day, 
the king asking Demetrius how many books 
he had, Demetrius answered about 64,800, but 
that there might easily be a much greater numr 
her, if translations were made of such bq^ks as 
were among the Ethiopians, the Indians, the 
Persians, the Elamites, ihe Babylonians, the 
Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the Romans, the^Phe* 
T div, £. nicianv 
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niciant, the Syriam, and those that inhabited 
Greece^ says he, formerly called Latiit.8, and not 
Romans. (In all appearance he meant the 
Creeks of Italy, or great Greece.) He added, 
that in Judea, and at Jerusalem, there were 
several divine books ^written by prophets, which 
might be obtained if they were desired of the 
Jews. 

The king wrote therefore a letter to the Jews, 
which is to be seen in Emphanius, by which he 
requested these books. The Jews sent him the 
two and twenty books of the Old Testament, 
written in golden letters ; as also seventy-two 
Apocryphal books. But these works being in 
Hebrew, the king desired them to send him in- 
terpreters, to render them into Greek. They 
sent him seventy-two chosen men, six out of 
each tribe ; and in order that the translation 
might be as exact as possible, and that the inter- 
preters might have no conimuiiicatioa with each 
other, the king caused to be built, in the isle of 
Pharos, thirty-six cells, in each of which he shut 
lip two translators, that they might study toge- 
ther ; he allowed them servants to attend 

them, and transcribers to write down in notes 
or short-hand, what should be dictated. These 
cells had no windows ; but each had a sky-light. 
Each two interpreters had a book given them, 
and when they had translated it, it passed through 
the hands of those in the next cell, and so on till 
all the books were translated thirty-six times. 

They laboured thus from morning to evening, 
and at night were fetched away in thirty-six 
boats, and brought to the palace, where they ate 
with the king. Then they were put into six and 
thirty chambers, where they lay two in a cham- 
ber. The day following, early in the morning, 
they w'ere earned back in the like manner to their 
cells. When the whole work was finished, the 
king sat unon his throne, and had the w^ork read 
to him. Thirty-six readers held the thirty-six 
copies of the translation, and a thirty-seventh 
held the Hebrew original. In confronting all 
these versions, 'it was found, they were so per- 
fectly alike, that what one had added or re- 
tren^ed, bad also been added, or retrenched by 
every one$ and that what was retrenched was 
really useless and superfluous. This convinced 
^ the assembly that the interpreters had been 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. The king laid up 
the translation in the library called Bruchium, 
which was as the mother of the second library, 
called Serapaum. 

The Talmuds of Jerusalem and Babylon say, 
that king Ptolemy having made the seventy-two 
elders come to him, without informing them 
what be wanted of them, he shut them up in 
seventy-two cells. Then he told them be would 


have Chem translate the Holy Books into €h«ek. 
They complied with the king’s desire, and with 
such success, and God so happily directed 
them, that they all translated in thersame man- 
ner. 

The Samaritans have also laid claim to the 
honour of this translation ; they relate, that the 
king of Egypt having caused the high-priest of 
the Samaritans to come to him, and also that of 
the Jews, with other assistants on both sides, to 
translate the Holy Scriptures into Greek; the 
translation of the Samaritans was preferred be- 
fore that of the Jew's, and laid np in the library 
of Alexandria. 

Philo, de vit. Mos, lib, ii. relates, that the 
Jews of Egypt were so transported on this 
translation of the law into Greek, that they 
appointed an annual feast to perpetuate the me- 
mory of it. They went every year into the isle 
of Pharos, accompanied by such strangers, as 
came thither out of devotion, as well as them- 
selves ; they refreshed themselves with enter- 
taiiinients of piety, some under tents, others on 
the shore, and on the sand, being filled with res- 
pect for a place which had been sanctioned by 
the presence of the seventy interpreters. The 
Hebraizing Jews, on the contrary, conceived so 
much contempt and abhorrence for this version, 
that they instituted a fast on the eighth day of 
Thebel (December). Scaliger, Notts in Chronic. 
Basel, ad An. 1134. p. 134. To shew how 
much they disapprove the liberty the Hellenistic 
cal Jews had taken in translating the law into a 
foreign and impure language, they say, in MasH- 
chet 6opherim, that the day on w hich this trans- 
lation w as made, was as fatal to Israel, as that 
on w hich Jeroboam, son of Nebat, made the 
golden calves; and that then the heavens were 
covered w ith darkness for three days together. 

Many of the ancient fathers of the church had 
so great a respect for this version of the Septua- 
giiit, that they looked on it as infallible and in- 
spired ; St. Austin even thinks that in those 
passages where the Septuagint differs from the 
Hebrew, we ought to believe that the H<4y 
Ghost, who inspired them, as well as he inspired 
the first authors, conducted their pen ; so that 
each of them presents nothing but what is abso- 
lutely certain, though sometimes they appear 
contrary to each other. Thus he preserves the 
authority of the Septuagint, without violating 
that of the original. St. Hilf^, in Psalm cxxxt. 
n. 24. insists, that where different interpreters 
vary from each other, on any passage of the Old 
Testament, we pught to adhere to the Septtta|^ 
as the mostantient version, and most aathonxed 
by use in the church. 

This sentiment of the fathers, concerning the 

inspiration 
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inqimtioii of the Sepluagint, was founded on to the high-pnest Eleazar ; in those of Eleasar 
that surprising agreement among tlie several co- to the kinff , and in the petition of Oemetrius to 
pics of those interpretersp though sliut up se- PbiladeJpbus. Other remarks are made on the 
garatelj in thirty-six, or in seventy-two cells. — history of Aristvas, which render it very suspi- 
But as this fact itself is very doubtful, it could cious ; and induce us to consider it as the 
not serve as a foundation for an article of such work of a Jew, who has borrowed the name of 


consequence. Therefore the church has never 
admitted the inspiration of these interpreters; 
and Jerom, P rdf at. in Pentateuc, ad Deside- 
riuniy says Nescio quis primus Autor Septuaginta 
Alexandria mendacio suo extruxerit, and he very 
much inveighs against the first w ho invented the 
fable of the seventy cells. He maintains, that 
these interpreters conferred together, and assist- 
ed each other in their translations. In a word, 
that they were mere translators, and not pro- 
phets. In una Basilica congtegatos contuiisse, 
non prophetasse : aliud est enim esse Vatem, aliud 
Interpretem. He shews there are many faults 
111 their translation, and he thinks that they did 
not translate the whole Scripture, but only the 
five books of Moses. He says, that Josephus 
aud Philo, with the whole school of the He- 
brews, affirm the same; and Aristxas, who is 
the first author of the story of the version of the 
seventy, says only, that they read to the king the 
books of the law. Jerom, in Ezech.v. Mich. iu 
The greater part of modern critics expose 
the falsity of what has been said, concerning the 
manner in which the version of the Septuagint 
was made ; and it must be owned, tnat their 
reasons have great appearance of truth. They 
shew. First, the diversity of opinions, in this 
matter. Secondly , Aristaeas, said to be the au- 
thor of the oldest account extant of this mat- 
ter, ill supports the part he acts. He W'ould 
pass for a yet speaks and acts like a zea- 

lous Jew. Thirdly, he speaks of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, as of a wise and religious prince, full 
of respect for the true God, fur his temple, and 
his Scriptures; yet it is known from history that 
he was a very corrupt and wicked prince. — 
Fourthly, he tells us, that Demetrius Phalareus 
was friend, and library-keeper, to king Philadel- 
phus ; whereas it is known, (Hermippus, apud 
jLaert. lib. v. in Demetrio. Suidas) that Demetrius 
having advised Ptolemy, son of Lagus, to ex- 
clude his son Ptolemy Philadelphus from the 
kingdom, Philadelphus was so provoked at this 
Mkice, that when he came to the throne, he ex- 
iled Demetrius, till be should determine farther 
about him : but Demetrius finding himself unable 
to bear the tasdium of this banishment, put him- 
aelf to death by the bite of an asp. Fifthly, they 
observe the same style, and that a style full of 
Hebraisms, throughout the Jiistory of the pre- 
tended Aristvas ; in the letters of Philadelphus 


Aristsus, the better to disguiae the forgery. Vide 
also Pridiuux, Connect. Part. 2. 

What then are we to think of the ancient 
Greek version of the Bible, that we have in our 
hands, under the name of the Septuaginl f It is 
agreed, that this must be an ancient version, and 
it might well have been made in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; at least the five books 
of Moses, the translation of which is more 
faithful^ and exact, than that of the other books ; 
but we do not know precisely, either the time 
or the authors of it. The translations of the 
other books seem to have been done by later 
hands, which are as much unknown as the for- 
mer, and the authors might live at dilFerent 
times. IThe diversity of style, the different man- 
ner in which the same word is translated, in- 
dicate that they were done by several hands. 
Neither can it be known whether it proceeds 
from the translators, or the copiers, that so many 
variations are found in the Greek, from the He- 
brew original ; as the alterations in Genesis, 
concerning the ages of the patriarchs who 
lived before and after the flood, to the building 
of Babel. These changes and additions could 
not be the effect of chance, they are so nume- 
rous ; especially in Job, in the Proverbs, in the 
greater prophets, in the books of Samuel, and in 
ffie Kings. 

The critics who have expressly handled this 
matter, are Scaliger, Usher, Walton, Frassen, 
du Pin, Vaiidale, Hoddy, Owen, &c. 

£Whatever opinion may be formed on the ro- 
mantic history of Aristasas, the general fact it re- 
lates is credible enough, as we learn from other 
authority. Aristobulus, a Jewish commentator 
on the Law of Moses, before A. D. (quoted by 
Eusebius, Prap» Evan. lib. viii. cap. 9* &nd by 
Clemens. Alex. Strom, p. S$b.) says, ** the 
whole and complete translation of what relates 
to our Law, was made, at the earnest request of 
Ptolemy, sumamed Philadelphus, one of your 
royal progenitors, under the care and tuperin- 
tehdance of Demetrius Phniareus, to whom the 
ordering and conducting the same was chiefly 
committed.” This apparently refers to ** what 
relates to the law but leaves uncertain what re- 
lates to the History, the Poetry, of the He- 
brew writings: by which the work was com- 
pleted. 

The labours of Origen strongly affected the 
T 3 subsequent 
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fubsequent copies of the Siptuagint. When 
he compiled his Hempla [See Hexapla.] he 
correcttahu copy of this translation by additiom^ 
and by marks denoting omissions, with improve^ 
mmts taken from other versions : later copyists 
desiring to possess this superior edition, the ori- 
ginal Septuagint beClune obsolete ; and the pre- 
sent text rests on the authority of Origen, with- 
out our being able to determine critically how 
far his corrections were judicious. We know 
not whether his Hebrew copy (to whicli he in- 
clined to conform his Septuagint ) were, itself, 
correct ; or, whether it were not greatly inferior 
to the copies used by the Septuagint translators. 
Beside this, in no long while afterwards, three 
editions, all claiming to be taken from the Hexa- 
pla, yet varying from each other, were current — 
one at Antioch, a second in Palestine, and a 
third in Egypt. From one or other of these 
every copy now extant deduces its origin. But, 
if these parent editions differed among them- 
selves, how greatly were those differences mul- 
tiplied in the hands of later transcribers, dow'ti to 
the era of Printing ! 

It is to the immortal honour of Britain that 
Dr. Kennicotfs Collation of Hebrew MSS. 
was undertaken and executed here. The com- 
pletion of that laborious perfoimaiice gave oc- 
casion to wishes among the learned, for a simi- 
lar collation of the Greek MSS. of the Septua- 
gbit. Dr. Holmes was stimulated to lay propo- 
sals for this purpose, before the Delegates of the 
Oareudon Press, March 4, 1788. Subscrip- 
tions were raised, the work was proceeded on, 
MSS. and Editions, tlie Fathers, &c. were ex- 
amined in all places, by the most learned men 
in Europe ; and the books were published as 
they could be completed : Genesis, 1708 . 
Exodus, 1801 . Levit. 1802. Numb. 1803. 
Deut. 1804 , and the book of Daniel by itself, a 
few months before tlie death of the editor, in 
November, 180 ^. Under the same patronage, 
however, the work was continued, and Dr. Par- 
aons was app<^ted to succeed Dr. Holmes. 
Joshua was ptmlished in 1810 . Judges and 
Ruth 1812 , and the six remaining historical 
books in the five years following, and thus the 
second Volume was completed. This impor- 
tant undertaking still proceeds : that it is volu- 
minous beyond all precedent, cannot be denied, 
nor can it but be expensive ; and perhaps, our 
island is the only place where, during the trou- 
blesome times we have witnessed, a work could 
have been carried on, worthy to accompany the 
Hebrew labours of Dr. Kennicott, and proper 
to aland with the /be simile copies of Beza’s (the 
Cambridge) MS. and of the Alexandrian, now 
executing under national patronage. See Bible. 


We have thought so much, at least, was, due 
to the literary honour of our country ; and we 
close, bjr observing, that the importance of this 
edition is enhanced by considering, 1 . That this 
translation was the means of spreading the 
knowledge of the true God, in the heathen 
world, before the coming of Christ, " preparing 
his way before him.** S. That 'this version is 
quoted generally in the N. T. and that it is of 
importance to verify those quotations. 2. That 
the Hebrew text of the O. T. could not have 
been properly understood by us, Without the 
assistance of this version : which has preserved 
the import of many words, not otherwise to be 
attained, with several entire sentences, &c. 4. 

That it is the origin of many versions extant in 
neighbouring nations ; and therefore, that a cor- 
rect edition of it may prove extremely useful to 
them. 5. That when this edition is complete, 
theie can be no doubt but what many editions, 
in every country, for popular use, will be grafted 
on its principal readings ; and thus a more ac- 
curate copy Mill prevail among all the learned 
of Christendom.] 

SEPULCHRE. The Hebrews w’cre al- 
ways very careful about the burial of their dead. 
Many of their Sepulchres were hewn in rocks ; 
as, that bought b) Abraham for the burning of 
Sarah, Gen. xxiii. 4, 6 ; those of the kings of 
Judah and Israel ; and that wherein our Saviour 
was laid on Mount Calvary. Comp. Frags. 
No. CCX. sen. Sometimes also, tlieir graves 
were dug in the ground ; and commonly with- 
out their tow ns, in biirying-places stt apart. Ge- 
nerally, they put some hewn stone, or other pre- 
servative, over a grave, to shew it was a biiry- 
iiig-place, that passengers might be warned to 
avoid it, lest they should be polluted. 

Jesus Christ, Matt, xxiii. 27. sajs, that the 
Pharisees were like whited sepulchres, which 
appeared fine without, but inwardly were full of 
rottenness and corruption. Lightfoot shew's, 
that every year, on the fifteenth of February, they 
whitened them anew. In I.uke xi. 44. our Sa- 
viour compares the Pharisees to ** graves which 
appear not, and men walk over them not 
aware of them ;** not knowing that these places 
are unclean ; so that they contract an involun- 
tary impurity. See Funerals. John Nicho- 
Jai, de Sepulchris Judeeorum ; Leo of Modena’s 
Ceremonies of the Jews, Part 5, 6, and Buxtorf ’s 
Sj/nagog, Judaorum, c, 3/). 

Sepulchre of Absalom, east of Jerusalem.— 
See Ai^salom, and Map op Jerusalem. 
of Sarrih. SccMacpelah. 

ySkpulchre of Aaron. See Fragments, 

nSdlxhi.] 

SipMlchre of Mos^s. After the death of this 

famous 
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famous law-giver, the arcb-angel Michael, Jude 
2. disputed with the devil about his body. What 
was the subject of this dispute has been much 
contested. Some have thought, that the devil 
witljstood the burial of Moses, maintaining, that 
he had not deserved this honour, having uryustly 
killed ail Egyptian in Egypt CEcum. in Ep, 
Jiida, ex antiquor. traditione, Glycas, Parte 2 
jinnaL &c. Others have maintained, that Mo- 
ses was buried by the hands of angels, without 
letting the Hebrews know where, for fear they 
should be tempted to pay him divine honours 
after his death, Philo, de Vita Mos* ad Jin^ 
Epiphan. Hares, ix. Ixxxiv., &c. 

Others pretend, that the devil would have had 
him buried with public solemnity, that the peo- 
le might thence take occasion of frequenting 
is tomb, and worshipping him as a god. Some 
think he did not die like other men, but was 
translated out of this world into paradise. 
Clem Alex. Ub. 'i Strom. Hil.tVi Mat. xx^ Vide 
er Ambros. in lib. i. de Cain et AbeL cap. 1. 
Jerom, in Amos viii. 

The text of Deuteronomy xxxiv. 6. says ex- 
pressl}, that no one knows the place of bis bu- 
rial to this day. Yet, for a!l this, it is related 
•that in October 1655, as some Maronite shep- 
herds w’ere feeding their goats in the mountains 
of Nebo and Abanin, they discoveied it. Vide 
Horn. Hist.Eccles. Sacul. \7.art. 31. 

[Sepulcbte of Joshua, &c. See Fuagmknts, 
No. DLXVIII.] 

Sepulchre of Elisha. This is distinguished by 
a very remarkable circun^stance, 2 Kings xiii. 
20, 21. Ill the year of the death and burial of 
this prophet, several parties of Moabites inva- 
ded the territories of Israel ; — it happened that 
some Israelites being engaged in burying a man, 
threw him hastily into the tomb of tins prophet, 
that they might escape with more expedition. 
But the corpse had no sooner touched the dead 
body of Elisha, 'ere tlie man revived. It is not 
agreed where the tomb of this prophet was : 
Jerom, in Epitaph. Paula, Epiphan. seu alius, 
Vita Prophet. Isidor. Doroth. and others, 
have told us, that it was at Samaria, or there- 
abouts, concluding, that as he, probably, died at 
Samaria, it may be presumed he w'as also buried 
there. Others will have him to have been buried 
at Abel-mehola, his own country; others, on 
mount Carmel. See Elisha. 

Sepulchre of David. This is a magnificent 
ediBce, now without the walls of Jerusalem, but 
probably, antiently within the walls. You first 
enter a large court, about twenty-six feet square, 
cut out of the rock, which is marble. On the 
left-hand is a. gallery, cut out of the rock like- 


wise, at dso the pillars that support it. At tlie 
end of the gallery is a little opening, through 
which you pass, by creeping on the ground, into 
a large chamber pf about twenty-four feet 
square, round about which are other smaller 
chambers, which communicate one with the 
other, by doors of stone. l%e ceiling, the doors, 
as well as the rest, their hinges, their posts, their 
frames, &c. are all cut out of the same rock. — 
In the sides of the small chambers are several 
niches, within which the bodies of the kings 
were deposited in stone coffins. This work is 
perhaps, the only real one that now remains of 
ancient Jerusalem. Vide Fragments, No. 
CXXXVl. and Plate. 

[Sepulchre of Daniel the Prophet. See 
Fragments, No. DLXXXVIL] 

Sepulchre of the Maccabees, at Modin. See 
Jonathan the Jsmonean. 

Sepulchre of the Kings of Judah. See David. 

Sepulchre, or tomb, of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This yval on mount Calvary, north-west of Jeru- 
salem, and was hex^nout of a rock, as John xix. 
41. informs us. It is a kind of small chamber, 
almost square within ; its height from bottom to 
top eight feet one inch, its length six feet one 
inch, its breadth fifteen feet ten inches. The 
entrance which looks towards the east is but 
four feet high, and two feet four inches wide : 
this door was shut up by a stone of the same 
rock ; to this stone the chief priests affixed their 
seals, Mark xvi. 3. and on this stone the angel 
sat, after Jesus Christ was come out of the 
tomb, Matthew xxviii. 2. The place where the 
body of our Saviour was laid,^ takes up one side 
of this cave ; it is raised from the ground to 
the height of two feet four inches ; its length is 
five feet eleven inches, and its breadth two feet 
eight inches, placed lengthwise from east to 
west. It is incrusted with white marble. Paul 
Lucas, Voyage in Asia Minor, t. 2. p. 12. 
Vide Frags. No. CXXXVllI. and Plates; 
also Nos. DLXXV. to DLXXXII.. 

Sepulchre of the Holt/ Virgin.' There arc 
two traditions concerning the burial of the Holy 
Virgin, as there are two concerning the place of 
her death. Those who affirm, that she followed 
St. John the Evangelist to Ephesus, and died 
tl^ere, pretend that her tomb was to be seen 
there, A. D. 431, when the council of Ephesus 
was held ; and this opinion is eixpressly noticed 
in a letter of this council. ConciL t. 3. p. 56*1, 
574. Accerding to another opinion, she died at 
Jerusalem, where her tomb is to be seen; 
which opinion is as much followed as the other. 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, who could not be 
ignorant of what bad passed at the council of 

Ephesus, 
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Epfaesusi since lie himself was present at it, 
wrote to the empress Pulcheria, and to the em* 
peror Marcian, that her tomb was shewn at 
Getbseoiane near Jerusalem, but that it was* 
empty. Niceph. Hist, lib, ii. 32. xv. 14. 

Yet since tnat time they have not desisted 
from shewing the tomb of the Virgin at Jerusa- 
lem. ^damnan. tie Locis Sanctis, says, it was 
in the valley of Jeboshaphat near this city. 
Bede, de he, SS, lib, iii. cap, 3. testifies, that it 
might be seen at Jerusalem in his time, but 
empty. Travellers assure us, that it is still 
extant in the valley of Jeboshaphat, on the 
other side the Kedron, over-against Gethsemane 
and the mount of Olives ; that the part of the 
monument which appears above ground is very 
little raised \ that they descend into the Sepul* 
chre by fifty steps ; that it is made in the form 
of a cell, or small grotto, where is seen some- 
thing like an altar of stone, upon which the cof- 
fin, or the body, might have been placed ; that 
both the cell and the altar are hewn out of the 
rock : but this is not authority enough to con- 
vince us, that this is the real Septtlchre of the 
Holy Virgin. Thevenot, Voyage, Part i. lib, ii. 
cap, 40. Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, Brocard de locis SS, Adnehom. 
Pietro della Vall^, ex 13, &c. 

SEPULTURE, vide Burial. Funeeal. 
Dead. 

SERAI AH, Sa/wa, 'Siapiag, prince of 
the Lord, or the Lord is my prince : or song of 
the Lord ; from mgt sharar, to govern, and 
shur, a song, and jah, the Lord, 

I. SERAIAH, or Sariah, king David’s se- 
cretary. 2Sam. viii. 17. 

II. Seraiah, father of Joah, of Judah, 
1 Chron. iv. 14. 

III. Seraiah, sou of Asiel, and father of 
Josibiah. 1 Chron. iv. 3o. 

IV. Seraiah, high-priest of the Jews, suc- 
cessor of Azariab, and father of Jehozadak; the 
last bigh-prieet before the captivity of Babylon. 
Being taken by Nebuzar-adan, he was carried 
to kiug Nebuchadnezzar, then sH Riblah, where 
he was put to death, with seventy others, chief 
men of Jerusalem, A. M. 3416, ante A. D. 588. 
Jehozaduk, son to Seraiah, was carried captive 
to Babylon. Jer. lii. 24'-27. 2 Kings kxv. 
18,21. 

V. Seraiah, a chief among the Jews, who 
returned from Babylon. Ezra ii. 2. Nehem. x.£. 
xii. 1. 

VI. Seraiah, son of Tanhumeth, a native 
of Netophab. 2 Kings xxv. 23. 

VII. Seraiah, son of Nenab,and brother of 
JBariicli, the companion and accreUry of Jere- 


miah* Baruch i. 1. Jer. xxxii. 12. Seraiah 
WAS sent to Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, A. M. 
3409, ante A, D. 595. He was head of the 
prophecy, nmion Princeps Prophetite, or 
chief of the embassy, appointed to carry the de- 
nunciations against Babylon. The Hebrew 
reads, prince of Menucha ; which may be under- 
stood of a city or district of Benjamin ; 1 Chr. 
ii. 52, 54. viii.6. or prince of rest, guard of the 
king’s chamber, or bed ; or prince of the pre- 
sents, distributor of the king’s liberalities, his al- 
moner, or intendaiit of his offerings made to the 
temple ; or rather, in this deputation Seraiah 
w'as charged with the tributes or presents, sent 
by Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar; and this ac- 
ceptation of the words returns to that of the 
Vulgate, Princeps Prophetia, head of the em« 
bassy, or deputation. 

When Seraiah was sent to Babylon, by king 
Zedekiah, Jer. li. 59. the Vulgate insinuates, 
that Zedekiah went himself to Babylon, and that 
Seraiah only accompanied him ; but the He- 
brew will admit of another sense, which is fol- 
lowed by several good interpreters. Seraiah 
went to Babylon on the behalf of Zedekiah:” 
in pnx nn as if it had been in>pnE flHO. 

We know fiK is sometimes put for riKD. See 
Gen. iv. 1. xliv. 4. xlix.25. Exod. ix. 29, &c. 
Jeremiah sent by him a letter, which w'as to be 
read to the captives there. This letter con- 
tained a prophecy of the fall of Babylon ; and 
after it was read, Seraiah was ordered to tie it 
to a stone, and to throw it into the Euphrates, 
saying, thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not 
rise, from the evil that I will bring upon her.” 
Baruch accompanied his brother Seraiah. 

SERAPHIM, burning, full of fire; 

from Pjniy sharaph, to burn : or flying serpent. 

SERAPHIM, or Zeraphtm. From the 
Hebrew Zaraph, wliich signifies to bum, to melt 
metal, to purify. Vide Fragments, and Plate 
" of Teraphim.’’ 

J . Ze R A p H I M, CDVIX, is used to signify gold- 
smiths or founders: Auriflees, Conflatores, 

II. Seraphim, or Saraphim, 4s the name 
given to those fiery serpents, which destroyed 
the Israelites in the desart, Num. xxi. 6. Vide 
Saraph, and Serpents. 

III. Seraphim, Isaiah vL 2. aVTW Shem- 
phim, denotes a kind of angels, around the 
throne of the Lord : each had six wings ; with 
two of which he covered his face, with two he 
covered his feet, and flew with the two others. 
They cried to one another, end said ; ** Holv, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts! the whole 
earlb is full of his glory !” The word Seraphim, 

in 
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in this place, is written with shin; but the sig- 
nification is the same as if it had been written 
with V tzade. In the distinction of angels, Se- 
raphim is put first ; aJM>ve Cherubim. 

S£R£D, *nD stippresston of government ; 
fi om 110 sur, to disiaerse^ and rm radah, power ; 
or, cutting^ the descent : from Tvjmrad. 

SERED, or Sared, eldest ton of Zebulun ; 
head of a family. Gen. xlvi. 14. Num. xxvi. 26. 

SEHGIUS, Stpyiog. The etymology of it is 
unknown. 

SERGIUS PAULUS, proconsul, or gover- 
nor, of the island of Cyprus, converted by St. 
Paul, A. D. 44, or 4 j. Acts xiii. 7« This pro- 
consul was a man of prudence ; but he had a> 
magician about him, whom he considered as 
wonderfully favoured b> God. Having heard 
of the arrival of Paul and Barnabas in the island, 
he sent for them, and desired to hear the 
word of God. Elymas did what he could to 
hinder him from receiving it: but was struck by 
Paul vviUi blindness ; w hen Sergivs Paulu% be- 
held this, he embraced tlie Christian faith. I^ide 
Paul. 

SERON, prince (f grief or song of 

sorrow : otherwise, plain ^ or champain : from 
"TW sharar, to govern^ or lltt^ sAur, to sing, or 
ishor, or 1itt^>D mishory plain. 

SERON, general of the army of Antiochrus 
Epiphanes. 1 Macc. hi. 14, 23. Having heard 
of the defeat of Apollonius, and that Judas Mac- 
caba&us had gathered an army, he fancied that 
he saw a favourable opportunity of acquiring 
great glory by fighting w'lth Judas; but he was 
defeated, A. M. 3QSB,ante A. D, l66. 

SERPENT ; tt^ns, Nachash. Ophis. 

Interpreters have extensively speculated con^ 
cerning the nature of that serpent which tempted 
Eve. Some have thought, that then the serpent 
had feet. But there is no probability that this 
creature was otherwise than it is now. And it 
cannot be doubted, but that by the serpent, ( Na* 
chaskj we are to understand the devil, who made 
use of a real serpent to seduce the ^st woman, 
Gen. iii«. 13« In the oucseof God on the serpent, 
Hachash, he told him, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise his head, (Hosh); because, the 
serpent having bis heart under liis tluroat, and 
near his head, the readiest w'ay to kill him, is to 
crush, or cut off his head. Many have supposed 
that his chief subtilty, or wisdom, as the gospel 
calls it, consists in that he chooses to ex^ 
pose his whole body to dai^er, rather than 
his head. Matt. x. l6. Fide Epipban. Hwres. 
xxxvii. et Physiolog. Chrysost. in Psal, cxiv. 
Isidor. Hispan. Orig. lib. xii. cap, 4. PelusioU 
Hb. i. 


Jesus, son of Sirach, says, Ecclus. xxv. 13. 

There is no head above the head of a serpent 
but by the word head, in this place, we should 
understand venom : for the Hebrew Rosh, which 
signifies head, signifies also the venom of a ser» 
pent. See Deut. xxxii. SS. Scripture express- 
es itself, sometimes, as supposing the gall of the 
serpent to be its venom, Job. xx. 14. ** His 

meat in^ his bowels is turned ; itds the gall of 
asps witliin him.** David, Psalm cxl. 3. seems 
to place it in the tongue, “ They have sharp- 
ened their tongues like a serpent and Solo- 
mon in the teeth, Proverbs xxiii. 32. At the 
last it bitelh like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.” Vide Fragments, ** Of the Serpent’s 
Head,” &c. and Plates. 

Another part of God’s curse on the serpent 
was, it should feed on dust. ** Dust shah thou 
eat all the days of thy life,” Gren. iii. 14. Isaiah 
says also, Uv. 0,5. ** Dust shall be the serpent*s 
meat.” And Micah, vii. 37. ‘‘ They shall lick 
the dust like a serperU** ll is true, however, 
that serperus eat flesh, birds, frogs, fish, fruits^ 
grass, &c. But as they coutimially creep on 
the earth it is impossible but that their food 
must often be defiled with dust and dirt. Some 
may really cat earth, out of necessity; or earth- 
worms, which they cannot swallow without 
much dirt with them. Nicaiider, Theriac. v. 372. 
et Phil. cap. 59. Vide Bochart, de AnimaL 
Sacr. P. 1 . lib. i. cap. 4. 

The craft, the wisdom,' the subtilty of the 
serpent, are insisted on in Scripture, as qualities 
eepecially distinguishing this creature. Moses, 
intending to prepare the mind of his reader for 
his relation of Eve’s temptation, begins with af- 
firming, Gen. iii. 1. “Now the serpent (Na- 
chash) more subtil than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made.” And Je- 
sus Christ recommends to his apostles, the 
wisdom of the serpent. Matt. x. 16. Some bring 
several proofs of this subtilty of the serpent : 
they tell us, that the Cerastes hides himself in . 
the sand, in order to bite the horse’s foot, that 
he may throw his rider. Jacob alludes to this 
in. the blessing of Dan, Gen. xlix. 17* 

Epipbanius, Phpsiolog. brings four proofs of 
the wisdom of the serpent. 1 . When he is old, 
be has the secret of grow ing young again, and of 
sapping off his old skin, or slough, by squeezing , 
himself between two rocks. 2. He assaults a 
man if he sees him naked, but flees if he finds 
him clothed. (But it is probable there iaa fault 
in this passage of Epiphpius, and that he in- 
tends the contrary,: for it is generally afi&rmed, 
that the serpent is afraid of a naked man, but at- 
tacks him tf clothed.) Eustath. in Hexaemer. 

Jerom, , 
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Jerom^ sen alim^ Ep. ad Pntsidium, Isidor. lib* 
xii. tap. 4. Ong^n, 8cc.) S. When he is as- 
saulted, his chitt care is to secure his head. 
This is atteated by a great number of writers. 4. 
When be goes to drink at a fountain, he first 
vomits up all his poison, for fear of poisoning 
himself as he is drinking. This observation is 
not generally assented to. 

They relate other instances of the Seoul’s 
subtilty ; E. gr. it stops up its ears that it may 
not hear the voice of the charmer, or enchanter. 
The Psalmist notices this, Psalm, Iviii. 4. 
** Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, 
which ^ill not hearken to the voice of the charm- 
er, charming never so wisely.” It is said it ap- 
plies one of its ears closely to the ground, and 
stops up the other with the end of its tail. Vide 
Asp. See Boebart, de Animal. Sacr. Par. 2. 
lib. iii. cap. 6. Others say, the subtilty of the 
serpent consists in its agility and suppleness ; or 
in a secret it has of recovering its sight by the 
juice of fennel. But, every one proposes his 
own conjecture in this matter, [which is but 
mere conjecture, after all.] 

There were eleven kinds of setpents known 
among the Hebrews. See their respective Arti- 
cles, and the Natubal Histoby. 

1. £p HE, nyOK the viper. 

2. Chephib, a sort of aspick, or a lion. 

3. Acshub, the aapick. 

4. Pethen, ino the aspick. 

6. Tzfboa, yus a speckled serpent, called 
Hpena by the Greeks and Egyptians. 

6. Tzimmaon, pHD3f (according to Jerom.) 

7. Tzepua, ypK or oyDxTziPHONT, a basi- 
lisk : (not the fabulous cockatrice, but a serpent, 
like others.) 

8. KiPPos, T>Dp, which the LXX. Jerom, 
and the Chaldee understand of the urchin, or 
hedge-hog ; but Bochart thinks it to be the scr- 
pent called by the Greeks Acontias^ the dart, be- 
cause it darts itself far and high, after its prey. 

9. Shephiphon, which Jerom has 

translated Cerastes, Gen. xlix. 17. This serpent 
is of the colour of sand, in which it hides itself, 
and where it watches for prey. It has the name 
Cerastes from a sort of fleshy horns, like grains 
of harley over its eyes. 

10. Shachal, Vto, LXX. A<nr«c« Raalm xci. 
13. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder ; 
the young lion and the dragon^ shalt thou tram- 
ple under feet.” The LXX. Syriac, and Arabic 
Understand a serpent liere^ Bochart supports 
their opinion, and shews, that the name of black, 
(the signification of shacfml) agrees to several 
serpents, particularly to the aspc, the dipsas, 
the hydra^ Sac. But the greater part of the 


best informed interpreters, are of opinion, that 
the word shachal, in this place, signifies a iion, 
and not a serpent. And this aentiment seems 
much more probable. It is certain that this 
Hebrew word generally signifies a black lion. 

11. The Saraph, is a flying serpent, 
and the only serpent said to have wings. The 
word sardph properly signifies to bum, and it is 
thought this name was given it, either because 
of its colour, or because of the heat and thirst 
created by its bite. Herodotus, who had seen 
these serpents, says, lib. ii. cap, 75, 76. they had 
great resemblance to those which the Greeks 
and Latins called Hydrcc. Boebart endeavours 
to prove they were real hydra. Herodotus fur- 
ther says, he went on purpose to the city of Bu- 
tus, to see those flying serpents of which he had 
heard. He saw near this city great heaps of 
bones, the spines of those creatures, which had 
been killed and devoured by the Ibis. ^Fhe 
place, says he, is a narrow' neck of ground that 
widens tow'nrds Egypt. When therefore, at the 
beginning of spring, these serpents come out of 
Arabia into Egypt, the Ibis attacks them, and 
destroys great numbers of them. The wings of ^ 
these serpents are not feathers, like the wings of 
birds, but membranes rather like those of bats. 

He says, lib. iii. cap, 107, 108, 109, 110. that 
these serpents are not large ; they are speckled, 
or of several colours ; and are in such great 
numbers in Arabia, that the inhabitants could 
not subsist for them, if Providence had al- 
lowed them to multiply according to the usual 
laws of nature. But the Arabians affirm, that 
the female puts the male to death when they en- 
gender ; and that the young ones at their birth 
kill their mother. They love sweet smells, and 
frequent such trees as bear spices, and the 
marshes where the aromatic reed (or cassia) 
grows. The Arabians drive ihem from the 
trees by the smoke of styrax ; and when they 
gather the reed (or cassia) they clothe them- 
selves with skins, and cover their heads, all but 
their eyes ; then they go into these marshes, 
from whence they drive the winged serpents, 
whose flight has something terrible, and whose 
bite is very dangerous. 

We have a little enlarged on these serpents, 
(called sarefh, Numb. xxi. 9* Isaiah xiv. 29« 
XXX. 6.) beemiK, they made so great a destruc- 
tion ainoii|fi!^ld>^ Israelites in the desait. Vide 
infra, Bmdtskin de Animal, Sacr. P. 2. lib. iii. 
cap. 13. jOfipero, iih. i« tie Natura Deorumi 
Mela, lihkn%, tap. 9« Lucan, lib. vi. Solmns, 
tap. 32. Attnnianuf Marceiliqiis, cap. 22. iBHani 
Uo. ii. cap. 3S. and file BM>dem8, quoted by Bo- 
chart, wno» speak of these flying 

Brazen 
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Bmzim Nusu. xn. 9^ This was a fi- 

'pxtt of ^0 terpent, tanph, wfalcb Moses elevt- 
on the top of a pike, prombing the Hebrews, 
that all who were bitten by $erpents, and who 
looked toward this image, should be healed: 
as the event proved. Our Saviour, John iil. 14. 
Informs us, that this urpenty so elevated, was ty- 
pical of his crucifixion. This brazen urpent was 
preserved in Israel to the time of Hezekiah, 
who being informed that the people paid a su- 
perstitious worship to it, bad it broken in pieces, 
and in contempt, gave it the name of Nechush- 
tan, [a play on the word Nachaih'] a brazen baw- 
ble, or trifie, 2 Kings xviii. 4. See Neiiush- 
TAN. 

The Arrow terpent, in Greek Acontias, is a fly- 
ing serpent t known to the Turks by the name of 
Ocilan, BihL Orient, p. 684. They are often 
seen in the Archipelago, and chiefly in the island 
of Meteline ; they fight with one another in the 

air, it is said, but do men no harm. A 

learned Englishman pretends, (A bp. Tennison, 
Discourse of Idolatry ^ cap, 14.) that the 
activity and splendor of these creatures, may 
serve for an emblem to express the zeal and pu- 
rity of those angels, whom Sciipture calls Sera^ 
phim; vrhich name the Hebrews gave to these 
serpents. He thinks that the angels, when they 
appeared to men, assumed the form of seraj^Sf 
or flying serpents ; that the devil spoke to Eve 
under this appearance ; that this deceived her, 
imagining him to be a seraph, or angel. 

In the church of St. Ambrose at Milan, they 
keep a brazen serpent, which they shew for that 
of Moses ; but every one may believe of this as 
he pleases. I'he serpent that is always repre- 
sented with Esculapius ; with the goddess Sa- 
ius; and with the Egyptian deities ; is a symbol 
of healing, or health, perhaps derived from the 
brazen serpent of Moses, [rather, as the seipent 
by casting its skin, seems to start into new life, 
so is restoration to health and vigour after 
sickness.] 

The worship of the serpenf is observed through 
all Pagan antiquity. The devil, who tempted 
the first woman under the shape of a serpent, 
takes a pleasure to deify this creature, as a tro- 
phy of his victory over mankind. The Babylo- 
nians in DanieFs time, W'orsbipped a dragon, 
Vhich w'as demolished by this prophet. Bel and 
Dragon, It is well known, that worship was 
paid to the serpent at Epidaurus ; also tlie man- 
ner in whicli they pretended he w as dirought to 
Rome. The E^ptians sometiines represented 
theit go^ with the bodies of serpents ; and they 
paid an idolatrous . worship to those odious and 
dangerous creatures. They called them their 
VoL. 11. Part XXVI Edit, IV, 


f »od gentus’f« [See Plates, Medals ot 
GTPT, 20, 21 .] Tliey regarded them as symbols 
of medicine, of the sun, of Apollo. They were 
committed to the charge of Ceres and Proser- 
pine. Herodotus says, lib, ii« cap, 74. that in 
nis time, near Thebes, were to be seen tame 
serpents consecrated to J upiler. They did no- 
body any harm, and after their death they W'ere 
buried in Jupiter's temple. They were but 
small, of the Cerastes kind, and had two horns. 

Elian, de Anim, lib, xi. cap, 22. speaks of a 
sacred dragon, kept in Phrygia, in a wood dedi- 
cated to Diana. He also speaks of domestic 
serpents, in the houses of the Egyptians, which 
were fed, and looked on as household gods ^ and 
lib, xi. cap, 17. of another serpent worshipped 
in a tower at Melitus in Egypt. He had a pnest 
and officers to attend him. He was served 
every day on a table, or altar, with meal kneaded 
w'ith honey, which the next day was found to 
be eaten up. At this day serpents are honoured 
in Caiicih ; the kings and the Bramins, look on 
them as sacred animals, created by God to afflict 
men, and to punish them for their sins. 

[This veneration for serpents, even of the most 
venomous kinds, is w'ell known to be prevalent 
throughout India ; to the great terror of all 
newly-arrived Europeans. In many parts of 
Africa, the worship of serpents is cani^ to the 
most degrading excess.] 

The Ophites took their name from Ophis, 
wiiich, in Greek, signifies a serpent. These an- 
cient heretics worshipped the serpent that be- 
trayed Eve, and ascribed all sorts of knowledge 
to these creatures, of which they thought them to 
be masters and inventors : (Epipban. de Hares. 
xxxvii. Iren. lib. i. cap. .'34. Origen, lib. vi. contra 
Cels. T'ertuH. de Prascript. cap. 47 •) In a 
word, they believed the serpent that tempted 
Eve was the Christ, which afterwards can>c 
down, and was incarnate in the person of Jesus. 
That it was Jesus, but not the Christ that suffer- 
ed. For which reason they made all proselytes 
to their sect renounce Jesus. When their priests 
celebrated their mysteries, they attracted one of 
these creatures out of his hole, and after 
he had rolled himself on the things that were to 
be sacrificed, they said that Jesus Christ bad 
sanctified them ; and then they gave them to the 
people to be worshipped. 

Seipent crossing tike a bar ; V uigate, serpens 
vectis. This serpent is noticed in two passages 
of Scripture : Isaiah xxvii. 1. In die ilia visi» 
tahit Dominns in gladto suo^super leviathan 
serpent em vectem, [Eng. translation, the piercing 
serpent.^ ei super Leviathan serpentem tortuosum. 
Hebr. m3 f^achash beriach, and Nackash 
U div, 2 aktalon. 
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9ktaim. ixvi. speaks d tke seine ur* 
pent ; bt»t Jeram lies translated it by serpentem 
tertuomm. Some render rro Nachath be- 
riach, by Ay mg serpent, or shutting serpent, as a 
luur tkat shuts a door. Bochart, de JnimaL 
Suer* P. ii. lib. v. cap. 13. thinks tliis serpens 
veefis is the Baratelf, a hsh known in Oppian, 
£lia»^ *Galen, Suidas, under the name of Zy 
gsena. Its head is neither round nor bigh^ nor 
nat, nor pointedi but on the two sides stretching 
out transversely like a bar : [the hammer* 
HEADED SJiork.] The Hebrews reckoned 
Ashes in the tribe of reptiles, and serpents ; also 
the crocodile, or leviathan. 

Serpent is also taken for the devil. The in- 
visible serpent which tempted Eve b^ the organs 
of the sensible serpent, was the devil, as Scrip- 
ture and commentators allow. Some also ex- 
plain of the devil what Job says of the crooked 
sernent, and what Isaiah says of the serpent like 
a bar: as above. St. John, Rev. xii. 9* 14. ob- 
serves plainly, that the old terpent is the devil 
and Satan ; “ which deceiveth tne whole world.” 
The Jews also call the devil, the old serpent, 
yide Fragments, No. CCCXCV. seq. and 
Plates. 

SERUG, jnty, branch, layer; from 4'nu; 
sheri^ : otherwise, twining ; from sharag. 

SERUG, or Sabug, son of Reu, and father 
of Nahor, Gen. xi. 20,21, 22. 1 Chron. i. 26. 

It is pretended that Serug was the first after 
the Deluge, who began to worship creatures. — 
Clem. Alex. Euseb. Epiplian. Theodor. In his 
time men formed a multitude of idols, by which 
lha devil performed many prodigies. Serug 
thought be might adore the images of men, who 
had distinguished themselves by their virtues, 
and by their good deeds performed for mankind- 
This introduced the warship of the dead, and by 
consequence, idolatry and polytheism. 

SERVANT. This word generally signifies 
a slave: because, formerly among the Hebrews, 
and the neighbouring nations, the greater part of 
servants were slaves ; they belonged absolutely 
to their masters, who bad a right to dispose of 
their persons, their bodies, goods, and even of 
their lives, in some cases. See Slaves. 

II. Sbbvant- The Hebrews bad two sorts 
of servants, or slaves. Levit. xxv. 44, 45. Some 
were strangers, bought^ or taken in war, and their 
masters kept them, exchanged them, or sold 
them ; as tlieir property. The others wer^ He- 
brew slaves, who being poor, sold themselves, or 
were sold to pay their debts ; or were delivered 
for slaves by their parents, in extreme coses. — 
This tort of Hebrew slaves continued in slayeiy 
only to the year of Jubilee j when they might 


to and their ntasteri could not de- 

tain them against their wills. If they desired to 
continue with their masters, they were brought 
before the Judges ; here they made 4 declari^ 
tion, that fur this time they disclaimed the pri- 
vilege of the law, and bad their ears bored with 
an awl against the door-posts of their master’s 
house ; after which the^ had no longer any 
power of recovering their liberty, till the next 
year of Jubilee, after nine and forty years. 
Exod. xxi. 2, 5, &c. 

III. Servant, a man who dedicates himself 
to the service of another, by his own choice, will, 
and inclination. Thus, Joshua was the servant 
of Moses, Elisha of Elijah, Gehazi of Elisha, St. 
Peter, St. Andrew, St. Philip, &c. were servants 
of Jesus Christ. 

IV. Servant, the subjects [rather the offi- 
cers] of a prince. I'he servants of Pharaoh, the 
servants of Saul, of David, i. e. their subjects in 
general ; and their domestics in particular. In 
like manner, the Philistines, the Syrians, and 
other nations, were savants of David ; i. e. they 
obeyed him, they paid him tribute. 

V. Servants of God, of the Lord, 

the priest^, the prophets, those who make pro- 
fession of a paiticular piety. The name Man of 
God, and servant of God, is often given to Mo- 
ses by way of eminence ; and St. Paul often 
takes the same character. He gives excellent 
rules of morality to Cliristian slaves. 1 Cor. vii. 
21, 22. Ephes. vi. 5, 6, ?♦ Col. iii. 22. 2 Tim. 
ii. 9- 

VI. Servants, ot slaves, as opposed to those 
who are free, and to the children of the Pro- 
mises, denote the Jews, in contradistinction 
from the Christians. The Jews were the 
slaves, represented by Haear and Ishmael; 
Christians aie the children oflibertv, r^resent- 
ed by Sarah and by Isaac. Vide the JEpistle to 
the Galatians. 

SESOSTRIS, king of Egypt. We should 
not have mentioned this prince, but that several 
have pretended he is the Shishak, or Sesac, who 
invaded Reboboam, son of Solomon king of Ju^ 
dab. Herodotus says, Hb, ii. that from Mseris 
to Sesostris, there was no king whose action* 
deserved notice. When this prince bad reduced 
the people beyond the 0ulph of Arabia, or the 
l^d-sea, hq^urned his arms against the nation* 
on the con^^nt of Asia, and subjected them. 
Those vi^om be found warlike, who valiantly 
fought their Uberties, he distinguished by 
hoDOuriilfl^ inscription*, set up in thejr cou^ 
tries, which mentioned their valour* and brave 
resp^c<| ; thqae on ^he contrary, who did n^t 
ves, be marked 
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hmy, hy erecting monuments tn their country, 
vrhich ehewed they had behaved like women. — 
And this w^as expressed on the monuments 
not only by letters, but also by figures engraven 
thereon: [t. e. the sexual parts; which amonj^ 
the Egyptians were expressed by an upright tri- 
angle : A.] Herodotus assures us, that in Pa- 
lestme he bad seen these inscriptions and monu- 
ments. 

Herodotus thinks, that from thence he passed 
into the country of the Colchians ; of which he 
has no certain proof, except that the Colchians, 
as well as 4he Egyptians, practised circumcision ; 
that their ianguaae is tlie same, and that they 
make linen after (he same manner. 

This is the substance of what Herodotus re- 
lates concerning Sesotirii, therein he mentions 
but one word about the conquests of this prince 
in Palestine ; yet this is all the foundation for 
making Shishak to be Sesostm. 

SESTERTIUS, a Roman money. Its name 
is notin Scripture, its value was about three 
half-pence ; ten Sestertii made one shilling atfd 
five pence ; one hundred Sestertii made fourteen 
shillings and three-pence ; and a thousand Ses- 
tertii made seven pounds, two shillings and six- 
pence. 

The Roman Sestertius, according to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, was in value something more than is 
determined by our author. He makes it one 
pennjr three farthings, and three-quarters of a 
farthing, of our money. 

A great Sestertius, unum Sestertium, was a 
thousand small Sestertii, 

SETH, nU^, put, or who puts; from nw 
shuth, to put, [in place of another.'] 

SETH, son of Adam and Eve, born A. M. 
130. Gen. v. 3, 6, 10, II. Seth at the age of 
one hundred and five years begat Enos, A. M. 
235. He lived after this eight hundred and 
seven years ; in all nine hundred and twelve 
years : and died A. M. 1042, ante A. D. 2902* 
Seth was the chief of the race of the saints, and 
of the Children of God,” as Scripture calls 
them, Gen. vi. 2, who preserved the true reli- 
gion and piety, which the descendants of Cain 
had abandoned. 

An apocryphal hook, called tlie Lesser Gene^^ 
sis, pretends, that when Seth was forty years of 
age, he was rapt up into heaven by angels, and 
was there told of the crime the watchers, or 
angels, should commit ; the deluge that should 
drown the world; and the coming of the Saviour 
into the world : of which events he informed his 
parents Adam and Eve. That the posterity of 
Sath contimied for a tliousand years after the 
creatiomof the world, iu the country just tbos« 


Eden, where tlm lived in profound pea^ and 
qniet ; but the Devil being envious of their 
ptness and innocence, seduced them by ^tnh 
charms and beauty of the daughters of men : or 
as Moses says, ** The sons of God saw the 
danghters of men, that they were fair ; and they 
look them wives of all which they chose.” Last- 
ly, the same book tells us, that Seth at the age of 
one hundred and ninety-one years, took to vrife 
his own sister called Azura. Epiphantut calls 
her Orea ; and Irenarus, or rather the Gnostics 
in Ireueus, call her Norea. Jren. lib, i. cap. 
34, ex Gnost. Syncell. Chronic, p. 10, ex parva 
Genesi, 

Tlie heretics called Sethians, believed, that 
Seth was the Christ, and that Jesus Christ was 
this patriarch, who after having been transport- 
ed out of the world, at leiigtn returned into it 
again in a miraculous manner, and was named 
Jesus. They did not acknowledge his birth of 
the Virgin Mai^. They said he had the name 
of Ggd liven him before the deluge ; for it was 
of his sons it w as said, that The sons of God 
saw' the daughters of men.” Theodoret, qu. 47- 
in Genes, Suidas, in Seth. And this was either 
because of his eminent piety, or because be in- 
vented the. use of letters and writing, also the 
names of the stars and planets. An ancient 
chronicle says, (vide Rador. Animadvers. in 
Chronic. Alex.p. 18.) that this patriarch being 
caught up into heaven, as we have said before, 
his face ever after appeared luminous, like Mo- 
ses’s face after he had conversed with the Lord 
on Mount Sinai. 

Several impertinent books have been ascribed 
to the, patriarch Seth. Josephus refers to 
two columns erected before the deluge by the 
children of Seth ; one of brick, to withstand 
the fire ; the other of stone to witlistand the 
water : on W'hich they inscribed their discove- 
ries in astronomy, f^ide Seirath- Lambe- 
cius cites a manuscript in the emperor’s library, 
called, The Astronomy delivered hy an angel to 
the patriarch Seth. The author of the imperfect 
work on St. Matthew, speaks of a book that 
bore the name of Seth, which mentioned the 
star that appeared to the Magi, and the presents 
they made to our Saviour. Epiphanius aavs, 
Hteres. xxviii. Gnostic, cap, 8. xxxix. cap* 5, 
Uiat the Gnostics and Sethians had several books 
that bore the name of Seth^ ' The Mahometans 
assure us, that God sent Seth not less than fifty 
rolumes, which angels broug^ him from hea- 
ven. The Arabians, the Ethiopians, and the 
Samaritans pretend also to have books of this 
antient patriarch. Bee Fabricius, Apocrypha, 
V.T. Art. Setb. 

V 2 The 
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Tbe Mussulmen bold « fabuloiu tradition^ 
that thosa wh 9 ara called in Scripture, chil-* 
dren of God,” ^ere of a peculiar species, be- 
tween men and angels. Tney made a continual 
war with tbe Dives, or giants, which w'ere the 
children of Cain. The patriarch Seth made 
a law, which was contained in a book called, tAe 
book of Seth, wherein were tbe pretended reve- 
lations he had received to confirm his mission ; 
and bis descendants usually swore, by the true 
law of the prophet Seth.** The same MussuU 
men believe, that when this patriarch had visited 
the sepulchre of Adam, which was in the midst 
of the earth, in the place where afterwards was 
built Jerusalem, and the temple ; he came into 
Arabia Foelix, and there built the city Medinat- 
nl-Scheith, the city of Seth ; and Mediiiat-a/- 
Jemen, tlie capital city of Jemen: they still 
bear those names. 

SETHON, king of Egypt, reigned at the 
time Sennacherib invaded Hezekiah king of Ju- 
dah. Herodotus, lib. ii. says, Sethon succeed- 
ed king Amasis, who was blind. Sethon com- 
mitted a great fault ill govemmeut, by neglecting 
warlike men, as useless, disgracing them on ait 
occasions, and taking from them those estates 
that had been given them by the kings his pre- 
decessors. For this reason, in the war declared 
against him by Sennacherib king of Assyria and 
Arabia, they refused to obey him. In this per- 
plexity addressed himself to his god, and 

wept, and laid before him tbe danger he was in. 
After prayer he fell asleep, and while he slept 
his god commanded him in a dream, to march 
out boldly to meet his enemy, and he would sup- 
ply him with auxiliary troops. He therefore took 
with him what soldiers he had, and encamped at 
Pelusium, which is, as it were, the key of Egypt. 
His little army consisted only of citizens and 
tradesmen, men without experience in war \ for 
those who had made war their profession would 
not follow him. The same night that he arrived 
at Pelusium, a multitude of field rats invaded 
tbe camp of the enemy, gtoawed their bows and 
quivers, and the thongs of their bucklers; so 
that tlie day following, finding themselves unable 
for war, they betook themselves to flight, after 
losing many of their men. To preserve the me- 
mory of this event, they represented the sta- 
tue of Sethon in tbe temple of Vulcan, holding a 
rat iu his hand, with this inscription ; ** Those 
who look upon me, let them rememl^r to be 
pious.” This figure was to be seen in Hero- 
dotus’s time. 

Thus the Egyptian priests related the defeat 
of Sennacherib. Fufc SENNACHSaiB.; 
SftTHUR, lino, that hides, that destroys,; 


Irrfuge, fmotution, of "tbe parents] fi'om nno 
sathar, to hide, todes/tro^, Nupib* aiii. 13 . 

SEVEN. This nnmber is conaeeratod, as H 
wer^ in the holy books, and in the religion af 
the . lews, by a great number of events, and mya-* 
terious circnmstaaces. God created the world 
in seven days, and consecrated the seventh day to 
repose. This rest of die seventh day* according 
to St. Paul, Hcb. iv. 4. intimates eternal rest. — 
Not only the seventh day was honoured among 
the Jews, by the repose of (be sabbath, but 
every severdh year was also consecrated to the 
rest of the earth, as a sabbatical year ; also the 
seven times seventh year, or after forty-nine years,, 
as the year of Jubilee. In the prophetic style, 
a week, i. e. seven days, often signifies seven 
years. Dan. ix. 24, 25, 26. Jacob served his 
father-in-law Laban seven years for each of his 
daughters. Pharaoh’s m^^sterious dreams repre- 
sented to his imagination seven fat oxen, and 
seven lean ones ; seven full ears of corn, and 
seven empty and shrivelled. These denoted 
seven years of plenty, and seven of scarcity. The 
number of seven days is observed in the octaves 
of the great solemnities — of the Passover ; — of 
the feast of Tabernacles; of the dedication of the 
Temple; observe also, the seven branches of tbe 
golden candlestick ; the number of seven sacrifi- 
ces, appointed on several occasions; Niimb» 
xxvjii. 11. xxix. 17, 21, &c. seveft trumpets, 
seven priests who sounded tliem ; seven days to 
surround the walls of Jericlio, Josh. vi. 4, 6, 8. 
Ill the Revelations, — the seven churches, seven 
candlesticks, seven spirits, seven stars, seven 
lamps, seven seals, seven angeb, seven phiab, 
seven plagues, See. In a wotd, we may say wo 
find the number seven throughout Scripture. 

The number seven is sometimes put for many,, 
a great number, Isaiah says, iv. ]• seven women 
shall lay hold on one man, to ask him to marry 
them. Hannali, the mother of Samuel says, she 
who was barren, had borne seven children, 

1 Sam. ii. 5. (Peperit plurimos, Vulgate.) Je-- 
remiah, xv. 9* uses the same expression. God 
threatens his people to smite them seven times 
for their transgressions^ Lev. xxvi. 24, i. e. seve- 
ral limes. 

The Psalmist speaking of very pure silver, 
says it is pfirified seven times, Paakn xii. 6. And 
Psalm Ixxix. 12, ^ Render unto our neigbboura- 
severfold into their bosomJ* Punish them se- 
verely. The slayer of Cain was to be punisb^^ 
seven times ; the slay^ of Lamech sevmiity 
times sevens times, Gfsn/iy* 15,24. The wiso 
man says, Ecclus* viii 3, ** Sow not upon the 
furrowv of uarighteousaess, and thou ahak not 
L e. mmy times. The 
slothful 
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•lothfiil tea dunks bimsdf wiser thin imn 
men, that set forth FroTete£ many wise men. 
PriDV. ixsi. I6. St Petet asks our Saviour, 
Matt. avii. fli, fid, How may times shall I 
foi^tve my ae^hbterf seven tunes i** Ohrist an- 
swers Imn, not only teven times, but seventy 
times seven times. Amos often repeats, I wilt 
not nardon the sexvn— s. e. the numerous— sins 
of J^masctts, of Edom, of Giaza, of Tyre, of 
Ammon, See. but 1 will punish them with ri- 
gour. Amos i. 3, 6, 9* >i* 13. 

See Week, Sabbath, Sabbatical Year, 
Jubilee, &c. 

The seventy weeks of DanieL YtVfe Week. 
Dr. Prideaux, Connexion, tom, i. p, 13, 14, 
&c. begins them from the seventh year of king 
Artaxerxes Longimanus ; the year of his decree 
in favour of Esdras, for his returning to Jerusa- 
lem. 

SEVENTY Interpreters, Sec Septua- 

GINT. 

SEVENTY Disciples, This name is given 
to those seventy-tfpo disciples who were chosen 
by Jesus Christ, and sent to preach before him. 
Luke X. ], 17. See Disciple. 

S EXTARIUS, a Roman measure for liquids. 
It contained two Hemina, or ten Roman ounces, 
according to Fannius, 

Heminas reoipit geoiinas Sextarias uoat. 

Budeus, de jisse, lib, v. thinks the Sexlarius 
was nearly the same as the pint of Paris. Je- 
rom, on Ezekiel, says, that a man may be sup- 
ported, by only drinking two Sextarii a-day. 

SHAALABBIM, that beholds the 

heart ; from shakah, to see, and lehab, 
the heart : other wise, j^, or hand, or fox of the 
sea ; from bytt^ shoal, the hand, or shual, a 
fox, the preposition 3 beth, in, and CD* jam, the 
sea. Judges i. 35. Or. Kvvakwrrriicutv, Or, 

SHAALABIN, understanding of 

the fox ; from shual, a fox, and \)D bun, 
understanding, 

[Much more probably, the haunts of the 
shualsj* or jackalls, of which there vrere, and 
are, abundance in Judea. 

The same place appears to be called Shaal- 
BIN, Jud. i. 35. 1 Kings iv. Q. A town in Dan. 

Shaalabbin, with the Chaldee termination, 
Joib. xix. 4€, The same, perhaps, as is also 
called Shaalim, 1 Sam. ix. 4. as Cellarius 
thinks, Geog, Jnt, tom, ii. p, 607*] 
SHAALABBIN, Shaalabin, Salebim, 
er Seleben. A cky of Dan, Josh. xix. 4fi. ad- 
joining/ to ^alon and Heres, Judg. i. 35. and 
qear the cities of Makes, and Bethshemesh r 
which circumstances prett;y nearly shew its silu- 


a^om The present Hebrew reads Shaalabim^ 
£as6biat| in loeU Hebr^ calls it Salaba, and 
places it in Samaria. Jerom calls it Slalebi, and 
joins it to Ajalon and to Emmaus. Tlie LXX. 
call it SUtlamin, or ThUunin, Jerom, Con. in 
Euk. xiviii. LXX. m Grac, 

SHAALBON, *dbpw, 2aXa/3^vlnic, tlte 
understanding, the son, or the building, of the fox, 
of the fist, or of the path ; from \0 bun, the iin- 
aerstanding, \D ben, a son, or n3a banah, a 
building, and bp^ shual, thelumd, the fist, or 
bpW shual, f^ox, or from bpWO* 

SHAALBON, or Salabon, the name of a 
place in Judea. We read of Eliahba of Shal^ 
bon, one of the heroes of David’s army, fi Sam* 
xxiii. 32. I Chron. xi. 33. Shaalbon is doubt- 
less the same as Selbon beyond Jordan. This 
must have been a considerable place, since Jo- 
sephus notices it as giving name to the district 
Selbenite, which limits Perea east, with Phila- 
delphia and Gerar. Joseph, de Bello, lib.\\\, fi. 

SHA\PH, that thinks ; from s/iu- 
haph : or that fixes away ; from kuph, to fly, 
a bird. Son of Jahdai, 1 Chron. ii. 47* [See 
Shepho : sweet, pleasant, as balsam.] 

11. Son of Caleb, by Maachah. 1 Cnr. v. 49* 
SH AAR AIM, hapelp* [tej gates, 

valuations, barley, tempests, goats, hairy, de- 
mons i from y^Wshahar, or shahir, or 
shorah, according to different readings. 

SH AAR AIM, or Sa arim, a city of Simeon, 
1 Chron iv. 31. apparently the Sharaim, or Sa^ 
raim, of Judah, Josh. xv. 36. Several cities of 
Judah were afterwards transferred to Simeon. 

SHADDAI, Sadai, orSADDAi, 

Ego Dominus Omnipotens, This is one of the 
l^brew names of God, which the LXX. and 
Jerom generally translate Almighty, It is most 
commonly put alone, as Num. xxiv. 4, 16 . 
“ Who saw the vision of the Almighty (Sha* 
dai),** Ruth i fil. The Almighty ('SAfldmJ 
hath afflicted me.*’ Job vi. 4. ** The arrows of 
the Almighty (Shadai) are within me.” Job 
more frequently uses this word, than any other of 
the sacred writers. It is not found in the books 
of Solomon. Sometimes it is joined with El, 
which is another name of God, El^Shadai, 
God-Almighty. Gen. xvii. 1 . 

' It should seem that Sadai, or Shadai, is from 
the Hebrew Sadady or Shadad, which signifies 
to ravage, to ruin, to pillage ; q, God the de- 
stroyer,. die Giod of devastation ; it may be ren- 
der^ te God of the fields, or the God of nip- 
plee : [rather the God of bounty : the shedding 
God.T 

SH AASHGAZ,Utt^E^,^e thatpresm ihefleecei 
frx>ai rwjt hahash, to squeeze, and m gazaz, a 

fleece : 
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Jkece : otherwlM, ke ^kai perform the ikearing 
of the tkeep : from hMa$k, to perform, to 
make, mid gazazL the sheep-ihearing. Tliis 
word IB Peniaii or Medish, its true etymology 
cannot be had from the Hebrew. [Tne keeper 
rf the jieecei ; an officer belonging to the king. 
£9th. ii. 14.] 

SHABBETHAI, 

Sabbath, my rest : from rOB^ ehabatk, repose, 
and the pronoun * my* Neb. xi. l6. 

SHAG HI A, protection, inclosure, 

branch of the Lord ; from shuc : otherwise, 
rest of the Lord ; from naitf shacac, to rest, and 
rt*jan, the Lord* Son ot Shabaraim. 1 Chron. 
viii. 13. 

[SHADOW, the privation of light, by an ob- 
ject interposed between a luminary and the sur- 
face on which the shadow appears. But it is 
credible that what we call spots in the sun are al- 
luded to 1 John i. 5. uuder the term shadows, or 
darkness: such defects, says the apostle, may 
be in the sun ; but there are none in God. 

For the retrogadation of the shadow on the 
dial of Ahaz, vide Fragments, Nos. II. 
CH. &c. w'ilh the Plates, Dials. 

A shadow falling on a plane follows the course 
of the body which causes it ; hence it is of- 
ten txtremely swift, as that of a bird dying, 
which very rapidly indeed instantly appears, and 
disappears from observation : human life is com- 
pared to this, 1 Chr. xxix. 15. 

As the shadow of a man, &c. w hen it falls on 
the ground, is of diderent lengths at different 
times of the day, and as the time of the day w as 
on^inaliy estimated by this, the first sun-dial, so 
it 18 very natural that the hireling w bo wished 
Ills day of labour ended, should desire the sha- 
dow, Job vii. Q. meaning, the long shadow fall- 
ing on the ground, and issuing in the shadow of 
night itself. Indeed, it seems to have been cus- 
tomary in later ages, to estimate the time of the 
day by the length of the shadow : so W'e have in 
Aristopiianes, Conciosi. When the letter of 
the alphabet denoted the shadow to be ten feet 
long, It u as time to think of dressing and. going 
to supper,” 1 . e. tbe sun began to grow low ; for 
twelve feet was the full length of tbe shadow* — 
Comp. Psalm cii. 1 1. Jer. vi. 4. 

An Arab w hen relating the history of his day’s 
march, says, ** We started at day-break, we 
rested at noon, near the water, we set out again, 
when a man's shadow was equal to hit length, and 
after sun-set w e alighted and slept, in such or 
such a place.” This is still the Eastern phrase- 
ology, as remarked by Burckbardt, JVar. Vd. I, 
p. 490. 

Shadow is also taken for unsubstantial, so 


Job says, ** my members are a shoAsm,** xvu* 7* 
i* e* thej are diminished to a total, or compara^ 
live, pnvation of substance. Hence, the Mo- 
saic (economy is called n shadow, a very obscure 
representation of things, which in the gospel are 
clearly revealed. But it is thought that this 
word, Heb. x. 1. alludes to the sketch of an artist 
or painter, who ffrst forms (with chalk) on his 
GMvas the rude outlines of his subject, a just 
visible, rough, merely indicative representa- 
tion, of M’hat is to be afterwards finished cor- 
rectly and carefully. To this is strongly opposed 
the complete image, the beautiful statue exnibit- 
ed in the gospel ; yet this statue, be it remem- 
bered, is not living, not animated ; the full per- 
fection of life, motion, sensibility, and happiness, 
is reserved for the W'orld of bliss and glory, the 
celestial state. 

Shadow is taken for the obscurity of night, 
for the total absence of light in a night of clouds, 
&c. pitch-darkness : and hence “ the shadow of 
death;** intense darkness: to which add, the 
horror which naturally attends the tomb, and the 
unexplored regions of death : tbe valley of the 
shadow of death ; glooms and dismal terrors, 
terrors fatal and perpetual. 

Shadow is also taken in a sense directly con- 
trary to the foregoing, because in countries near 
the tropics, every spot exposed to the burning 
heat of the sun, is dangerous to health, there- 
fore nothing is more acceptable than shade, no- 
thing is more refreshing, or more salutary: hence 
the ^adow of a great rock is desirable in a land 
of weariness, Isaiah xxxii. 10. hence shadow 
signifies protection, Isaiah xxx. 2. Vide Dan. 
iv. 12. Hosea iv. IS. hence the shadow of wings 
in a bird is protection also, and hence tbe shadow, 
t. €* protection of God, Psalm xvii. 8. Ixiii. 7. 
xci. 1. Isaiah xlix. 2. Perhaps the word shade 
in these places, might be preferable to shadow, 
and would preserve a distinction.] 

SHADRACH, tender nipple, or field 
soft and tender ; Irom iw shod, nipple, or nw 
skadah, field, and racac, tender* i'his is a 
Babylonian word, whose etymology is hardly to 
be found in tbe Hebrew', [assiduous, diligent, 
from the Chaldee.] 

SHADRACH, or Sideach : the Chaldean 
name given to Ananias, a companion of Daniel, 
at the court of king Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i* 7* 
See Ananias. 

SHAGE, icr, Saydl, that is ignorant, or in 
error; from zntf shmgag: otherwise, that in^ 
creases and multiplies ; from shaga* {wan- 
derer.; so FerMtine, a child bom whue the pa- 
reats were So foreiga parts.] 

SHAGE, or Sage, father of Jonathan, a 

hero 
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Wo of David’t urmj^ 1 Cbroii* xu $4, Jom- 
than son of SW«, llie 2 Sam. xxiii. 

33, reads Jonathtm^ Sktunmak, the Hararite. 

SHAHARAIM, canro, btacksy troubles, or 
that rUe earlu ; from “fW shachar, [day dawn.'] 

SHAHAHAIM, or S^habaim, son of Us- 
sah, and father of Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 8lc. of 
Benjamin. 1 Chron. viii. 8. 

SllAHAZIMAH, HD’VW, humiliations of 
the fast: from rrntt^ shachach, to be humble: 
otherwise, piV the fast ; from niW shechuth; 
or meditation of the fast : from mit^ shnach, and 
one tsum, fast : otherwise, pride of the sea ; 
from t'W shachats, pride, and O* jam, the sea, 
Acity, Josh*, xix. 22. 

SHALIM, o*b^W,fox, or fst; from 
shoal: or a path ; from mishol, [perhaps, 

many lions. Josh. xix. 22.] 

SHALIM, or Salim. See Salem, and 

1 Sam. ix. 4, where Shalem may stand for Jeru- 
salem. 

SH ALISHA, three, or the third: 

from y}b\tt shalosh : or prince, captain ; from 
W*bw. [triple, or of the principal : otherwise, Me 
ternary, or of the princess, or duchess."] 

SHALISHA, or Salissa, or Baal-salisa. 
ShalhJia is mentioned, 1 Sam. ix. 4. and Baa(- 
salisha, 2 Kings iv, 42. Shalisha was fifteen 
miles from Diospolis, in the canton Thamnitica, 
north of Jerusalem. See Eusebius, and Jerooi, 
in Beth-schalisha. See Baal. 

SHALLUM, tohw, perfect, pacific; fiom 
O^tt^ shalam, peace. 

I. SHALLlJM, Shillem, Salom, Sel- 
LEM, or Sellum, of Naphtali, chief of a fami- 
ly, Nuin. xxvi. 49. 

II. Shallum, son of Jabesh, or, perhaps a 
native of Jabesh. He treacherously killed Zc- 
chariah, king of Israel, and usurped'his kingdom, 
but held it only one month. Menahem son of 
Gadi, killed him in Samaria. Scripture says, 
that Shallum was the executioner of the threat- 
nings of the Lord, against the house of Jehu. 

2 lungs XV. 10. A. M. 3232, atUe A. D. 772. 

III. Shallum, son of Tikvah, or Tickvatli: 
or native of Tickvah, husband of the prophetess 
Huldah, who lived under Josiah, king of Judah, 
2 Kings xxii. 14. 

IV. Shallum, son of Sisami, and father of 
Jekamiah, of Judah. 1 Chron ii. 

V. Shallum, son of Shaul, and fatlier of 
Mib^am, of Simeoh, I Chron. iv. 25. 

Vi. Shak^i^IBi fourth son of Josiah, king of 
Judstib 1 iu. 15. Jer. xxii. 11. The 

same as Jeboahax ; made king after the death of 
Josiah ; the king of £g;j*pf carried him prisoner 
into ^gypt, 2 Kings xxiii. 30, 3 L 34. See i E- 

HOAtlAZ. 


VII. Shallum, son of the higb-priest Za- 
dok, and father of Hitkiah the high-priest, I Clir. 
yi. 12| 13. Shallum is called AfeiAa //am, I Chr. 
ix. 1 1. He lived In the time of Hezekmh, or of 
Ahax ; and was the father of Azariah, but only 
uncle to Hilkiah. He seems to be the Salom 
of Baruch, i. 7* 

VIII. Shallum, son of Korah, I Chron. ix. 
19. 3L He was spared in the desart, when the 
earth opened and swallowed up his father. 
Num. xxxi. 1 1. The descendants of Shallum 
had an office in the temple, which was to take 
care of the cakes that were fried there. 

IX. Shallum, son of Colhoseh, chief of the 
town of Mizpah ; he rebuilt, at his own charge^ 
the fountain-gate at Jerusalem, after the returp 
from Babylon. Nehem. iii. 15. 

SHALMAI, »Dbty, my garment : from 
shalmah, a garment, and the pronoun * i, my.-— 
Father of Hagaba, Numb. vii. 4B. 

SHALMAN, peaceable, perfect, or 
thatrewaods: from tnbyt shalam. HoBea,x. 14. 
See Salma, or Salmon. 

SHALMANESER, peace, tied, 

or chained, or perfection and retribution, or 
peace taken away, or that withdraws: from 
shalam, peace, perfection, and retribution, 
and 1DN asar, to tie, or jasar. [Perfection 
of the prince ; but Vitringa thinks, peace of the 
prince : a perfect, or a peaceful sovereign.] 

SHALMANESER, or Shalmanasar, 
king of Assyria, succeeded Tiglath-pileser, and 
had Sennacherib for his successor. He ascend- 
ed the throne A. M. 3276, reigned fourteen 
years, and died A. M. 3290, 2 Kings xvii. 3. It 
IS very probable he is called Enemessar, in the 
Greek of Tobit, i. 2. and Shalman, in Hosea x. 
14. Scripture reports of Shalmaneser, that 
he came into Palestine, subdued Samaria, and 
obliged Hoshea, son of Elah, to pay him tribute; 
but in the third year, being weary of this exac- 
tion, Hoshea combined secretly, with So, king 
of Egypt, to remove this subjection. Shalmor 
neser brought an array against him, ravaged Sa- 
maria, besieged Hoshea in his capital city ; and 
notwithstanding his long resistance, (for he held 
out three years, 2 Kings xvii. xviii. 9, 10.) he 
took the city, put Hoshea into bonds, carried 
away the people beyond the Euphrates ; and 
thus ruined the city and kingdom of Samaria, 
which had subsisted two hundred and fifty-four 
years, from A. M. 3030, to 3283, ante A. D, 
721. Tobit was among the captives carried 
away by Shalmaneser, bat afterwards acquired 
the good graces of this prince, who. gave him li- 
berty of actions and residence. According to 
the Greek, he even made him bis purveyor, an 

officer 
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officer who ffimiilied provisions to the king’s 
household. 

Profiim euthoh tell us, thet this prnice made 
VI ar against the Tyrians. Menander^ apud Jo* 
uph* AfUiq, (^b, IX. cap. 14. et cmU Ajspton, 
Iw. i. Eleieus, king of Tyre, seeing the Phi^ 
listines were much weakened by their vrar with 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, took this opportunity 
of recoveiing to his obedience, the cky of Gath, 
which had revolted from him. The Oit|ito 
fearing the ^wer of the king of Tyre, he^^ 
course to Shalmaneser^ who marched with all 
his forces against the Tyrians. At his approach, 
the city of Sidon, Ace, afterwards PtcJemais, 
(now Acre,) and the other maritime cities of 
Pbeuicia submitted to him. 

But the Tyrians, with only twelve ships, hav- 
ing in a sea-nght defeated the united Beet of the 
Assyrians and Phenicians, acquired by this vic- 
tory so great a reputation at sea, and l^came so 
formidable, that Shahkaneser durst no more en- 
gage them by seg. He withdrew therefore into 
nib own dominions, but left a great part of his 
army to besiege Tyre. The besiegers made but 
a slow progress, by reason of the brave resist- 
ance of the besieged ; the troops of Shalmaneser 
stopped up the aqueducts, and cut the pipes 
that brou^t the water into the city, which re- 
duced the Tyrians to the last extremity, but the 
Tyrians dug wells in their city, and by this 
means held out five years longer. In the mean 
time, Shalmaneser dying, they were delivered 
from the siege. Usher places this siege A. M. 
3e87, ante A. D. 717. 

SHAMA, that hears, or obeys ; 

from pD, to hear. 1 Chron. ii. 43. 

SHAMA, or Samma, son of Hothan the 
Aroerite, 1 Chron. xi. 44. called Shammah the 
Harodite, B Sam. xxiii. 25. and Shamrnoth the 
Harorite, I Chron. xi. 27. 

SHAMARIAH, See SuAMER.and 

n» jah, the Lord, ^n of Rehoboam. 2 Chron. 
xi. 19 . 

SHAME, Ignominia. To uncover the shame, 
ignominy, or nakedness of a person, are synony- 
mous terms. Lev. xviii. 15, 17, Isaiah, 
XX. 4. threatens the Egyptians, that they should 
be. led away captive, stark naked, without any 
thing to cover their shame, or nakedness. The 
goli^u calf worshipped 1^ the Israelites in the 
wilderness, is called by Moses, £xod. xxxii.25. 
a filthy shame, an idol of dross and filth. St. 
Paul, Rom. i. 2G. calls sisameful, or vile aflfec- 
ttons, those ignofnitiious anddbnstkh passions, 
whieii were indulged by the carnal pagans* — 
Pmv^ in. A5. ** Shame iffiali be die promotion of 
fools.” The promotion of fools aoall be their 


own sham, and the ffii^grace of thona wlm pro- 
mote them. [Perhiqiis, as wise^eh era fWTino- 
ted to greater hoaour, fools shall ha prodiKked to 
p^ier s^ame:-— ^ contrMt to that jglory 
^tefa is liestowed on the wise.] Prov. ix« 7. 
^ He that reprovetli a scomer, getteth to himself 
shime : be loses bb labour, and shidt only get 
discredit or calumny, abuse, aud disgrace | a 
retort neither courteous nor considerate. Psalm 
Ixxxiii. 16 . ** Fill their faces with shame re- 
prove them, O Lord, and then let them fall into 
disgrace. Vide Fraoments, No. CCCV. 
When the Syrians took king Joash captive, they 
executed shameful judgments against him ; they 
treated him shamefully, made him suflTer cor- 
rections that were shameful, not befitting the 
dignity of a king. 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. 

[SHAME, a bashfulness arising from a self- 
conviction of guilt ; an nitliction of mind, occa- 
sioned by a sense of impropriety : whether of 
conduct, or of appearance. This is the natural 
consequence of proper reflection on past miscon- 
duct, behaviour, or turpitude of any kind. — 
Shame m this sense is Ln expression of uneasi- 
ness. 

Shame is also an expression of contempt from 
others, a charge of misconduct, of impropriety, 
from some who endeavour to bring to shame, to 
render ashamed, the subject of their charge ; 
whether such charge be true or false. 

Shame denotes an idol ; a thing which will 
make ashamed those who trust in it; and of 
which the> ought to be ashamed even while they 
worship it. For the import of that shame, see 
Baal-peor, and Frags. No. Dill, et al.] 

SHAMED, TDir, that breaks and destroys. 

SHAMED, or Sam ad, sou of Elpaaf, of 
Benjamin, ] Chron. viii. 12. 

SHAMER, guardian, diamond, dregs, 

bush, thorn ; from skamar. 

SHAMCJAR, nODT, named a stranger ; from 
shem, a name, and ^ger, a stranger : other- 
wise, he is here a stranger ; from Off sham, 
here, there, and "U ger, a pilgrim, a stranger : 
otherwise, rumination, or desolation ^ the name ; 
from gorar, to ruminate, to lay iesoiate, 
and CDW shem, a name : otherwise, surprize, as- 
tonishment of the stranger ; from C9DE^ dfamam, 
to make desolate, to be astomshed$ &tid ger, a 
stranger, [a strict keeper.] 

SHAMGAR, or Samoar, son of Amdli, 
the third judge of Israel ; after Ehud, and before 
Barak. Judg. iii.Sl. Scripture only says that 
hede^l^d Israel, aOd kffiedeixInjitdr^Pbt- 
hstine^lM^ ost goad. From the pcf^ ob- 
tained b|i|M, A. M. 2679* whom SAdtkgar 

puocceded 
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tlllBiiMi«del8ider theCioiiiii^ 
im. A M. 909% «ret#my tmh. 

raAMGAfUKBftO, xxAsOo fn^kme, or 
odoitr of the Uranget^ A6ni OD eam^eXl^ 
finm^ wii •^ge^mMraUgef ; othermee^meffitme, 
^hm that tmmoatmi cnr thatfightt ; mto *ra 

e rar^ to ruminatt, or from iru f to fights 
tatietl keeper of the deity ttehoi oriperhapn^ 
tmo ^bois protected by the deity Nwo. 

fiteo S BO *>1 

SHAMuAR-NEBO. or Ss«tB9Ait-irA^Bir> 
m great toon, or genoHil oflkor of Nabbchadaez- 
car^a otmy. Jer. atbcb. 3. 

SHAMHUTH, tvmw, deiolotion, dettruo- 
tioH\ astonishment: from c spt y shamam: 
6r^ tfeiofofiOH ^ inifUityi from tbe same C 30W 
shamam, and m havah, inigmiy. 

SHAMHUTH^ or Samaoth, oflsrah, a 
g a wa ral of David and Solomon ; who command- 
ed 94,000 men, 1 Cbron. zxvH. 8. 


or pat s inm taw sham, or them, hen, 
than, or mum/L accardtng to differeat teadigfs. 

L 8HAMMAH, Samm a, or SbmmAi son 
ofilauai) and grandson of Esatig Gen. xsxrt. 15^ 

11* Srammav^ son of Jesse, and brother of 
Datki, lSam.XTi.9. 

IIL Shammab, the Haroiite, ton of Agee, 
a hero of David's andy, 9 Srbm xxiii* 11* 

SilAMMAl, Wf iass, or my dm l at ioa, 
aatimiekment ; from esaot sMamam, and 
liia pronoun » t, my : otherwise, the hemat : 
tafW ihanmm. 

SHAMMAl, Sammai, or Sambas, son of 
Rekem, and father of Maon, 1 Chroii* ii. 44. 
JEUkem is Petru, the capital of Arabia Pepaa. 
Maon is a city of the same district, near Belh- 
ahur, on the south of Judah. These genealo- 
gies of cities, shew the people that first iniwbited 
mem. 

SH AMMOTH, rmo, names, deaoUUumi, Ac* 


SHAMIR, prison, buth, Ac. See 
Samabia. ftrel/ kept, or gaarded!\ 

I. SHAMIR, or Samib, son of Micab, a 
Levite. 1 Chiron, xxiv. 94. 

II. Shamib, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 48. 
Some ecmibs of the LaX. read Saphir instead 
of Shamir* 

III. So AMIR, a city of Ephraim, in the 
mountains of tliis tribe, where dwelt Tola judge 
of Israel, Judg. ti 1. 

IV* SftAifin: sfiomsc* Spina, adamas, 

Unit smiris. This word is found in several 
tuaces of the Hebrew text, and signifies, some- 
tinies thorns, briars, Isaiah v. 6. yii. 95, 94, 95. 
ix. 18. X. 17* xXVii. 4. XixH. 13. or, the place 
wrb^ they grow : and sOmethnes a ttone, Jer. 
xvix. 1. £zek. iii. 9. Zech. vfi. 19, Or an kistlO- 
ment of extraordinanr fakrdness, pioper to polish 
mOOtoui stones ; whence it is sometimes trans- 
lated dsamond. The Rabbins have amused 
tiienieblvei about ^e marvellous properties of 
^e Stmndr^ 

Bochart having exaimned what is said of the 
Shamir^ hat prom that it was n^thOr a w6rm 
nor a rock, nor a diamond, but a stone, eo hard, 
that fepidaries commooly used it to jmlish their 
precious aCbiiet. dh Amsud. Satr^ P. 9, iffi* vi« 
0^,1* Tina iMdltor shews, againsi the Opinion 
da Cardan, thatdie anciehts kMw it, and applied 
It ^ Me use. Heaydiint says, it was a km ef 
laiid ; biR this Is, bemuse it is fednced to pow- 
der*, wi^ 'poWderis need hi pohshhig gemt* 

BIMMlJkl, gamm . TEm 46. 

wppareiBy tithe lor hy thknippstiiou of let- 

Ma mdsbhd mjhm, Ifeh. vii.%.} 

SHAM14AH, now, s^pod, lots, dfsobttbm, 
enhiMMenir; freni obr sAdWdfh, er name, 

VOIm II* Part XXVI. Edit. IV. 


from shamam. 1 Chron. xi. 97* 

SHaMMUA, piDttf, Sops, he that it heard 
[of God.] or obwd ; from yow thamah. 

I. SHAMMtJA, Sammua, SimMaa, or 
Samva, son of Zaccur, of Reuben, Numb. xiii. 
4. ' One deputed to view the Land of Promise* 

II. Shammua, or SAtmeii, eon of David and 
Bathsheba, 1 Chron. iii* 5. Vide Fbaombnts, 
No. CCCXXXUI. 

SHAMSHERAI, ntt^, the name rf him 
that tings, hr the name of my prime; from tOW 
shim, to name, and thur, to ting : otherwise, 
here is he that govemt, or singt: from C3B^ sdom, 
here, or there, and nw thur^ to ting, or mw 
tkarar, to rule. [Perhaps fiokn two roots, 
nttnott^, one who it carefully kept by Qod. Son 
-of Jdro^m, 1 Chron. viii *6.] „ . 

SHAPHAM,. t=30B^, So^. Vulgate, Sa- 
phan, board, whitkert ; from OBT tkapham : 
otherwise^ thAr betrrd, theif Up, their biM : 
from note ^aphah : or their breaking, their re- 
treat ; from em thuph, to break, to hide, and 
O mm, thein. [Sorrow, great anxiety.} 

L SHAPHAM, Shatrav, or Safhak, 
son of AzaUab, secretatv of the tenqda in the 
aime of king Josiah. 9 Rings xxii# 19* 9 Chr. 
sntniv. 90* Jer. xxix. 3* xxxvi. 1. Bsek*. vph 1 1 . 
Shaphmt mforamd dmt prince of the Stemary 
-of mo book of tbe law of the Load in llm tetn- 
ple. We find several aone of Shaphamt viz. 
AhikiaB, Blasa, Gamaviah, nudJeionM; but 
eknnot say, they are til soOb df tka same 


BHAPHAN, fDWfnMk, oemUdemt t krm 
pet skapkarts ddmahoa, ibmr Mnk theit Up, 
their breMng; from nOW ribppdiib, tktg^, 
wed f an, thSnk. 

L ^APHAN. 9n dnioMlwMii mmiwmd 
X div. n in 
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in l^iiptbrcf^ tomgHqk>i ^q f tf ated by Chdm^ 
gtHim, it ollker ftflM by Lepuicului, or Hertna* 
cium, Mbiei dodiflre# it unclean, tbougb a m- 
niinatiAg animal, bbdiBfiie it does not divide tbe 
hoof. Let- xi. Vuig. Prov. xxx. Paal. 
cW. 18. Deut. xiv. 7> [In aH the texts here 
quitted, the English translation renders Shapkam 
by G>»ey.] Solomon, in his Proverbs, says, die 
Shaphan keeps among rocks ; and he insinuates, 
that it is gregarious. Bochart thinks it to be a 
kind of great rat common in Arabia, and edible, 
called Aliarbuhoy [al^Jtrboa*'] It ia not so 
large as a squirrel ; is of a greyish colour, with 
the fore*feet and tail of a rat : the end of its tail, 
the e^'es, and the head, are like those of a rabbit: 
its hind-legs are longer than those before : it 
chews tiie cud, loves to among the rocks, and 
they herd tbgbther in docks. These qualities 
agiee with the Shaphan. [Mr. Bruce thinks 
It is his AfhkokOf which is rather a rabbit than a 
rat. Comp. Fragments, and Plate Coney.] 

II. Shaphan, sou of Oad, whodaelt in Ba> 
san. 1 Chron. v. 1^. 

SHAPHAT, DCitf, that judges* 

I. SHAPHAT, or SAPHAT,son of Hori, of 
Simeon, one deputed to view the laud of Ca- 
natin, Ntmib. xiri. 5. 

II. SiTAPHAT, of Abe)*meholah : father of 
the prophet Elisha, 1 Kings xix. 1 6. 2 Kings 
iii. IJ. 

III. Sbaphat son of Shemaiah, 1 Chron. 
iii. 22. of thp royal family of David, by Jecho- 
Utah. 

IV. Shaphat, son of Adlai, who had the 
chief care of David’s cattle in Basan, 1 Chron. 
xxVii. 29* 

SHAPHER, beauty ; tnim- 

pet, from *1DIP shaphar, or snophar, by different 
readings. U’air, fern. Shtphrahy the name of the 
Hebrew midwife, Exod. i. 15. so PuMerkiyhLc.] 

SHAPHAR, or Ssphib. Numb. xxxiii.SS. 
An encampmeot of Isracfl ia Ihe 4ef art, between 
Kebalathab and HaradaK {See Plate, Tra- 
vels of Isr a ei..] 

SHARAI, nor, SapsA, my lord, my prince; 
or, my song ; itom TW sharar, to govern, or nw 
shur, a itn^f skid » 4 , my . One who, after the 
captivity, dism^sedbu wife, Exra R. 40. 

’ SHARAIM, esnpttf, gttttSf cstt/nn- 

tlons, Ac. See Shaarim. {Otbcarwise, hairy, 
or barley or^ uammt, or deemonSf ot gmits*} 

SHAkAIM, ot Saraiii, n city o? JudiUi, 
afterwards |;ivea to Simeon. Josh^ 34* 

1 Sam. xvii. tA. 1 CIuor. ii. 64. 
roguiMmis Sarai. Fidh Jose^ vfii. 

See Zorn a. 

SHARAR, yw, tutvel, or Ml^ ktm yw 
nr j0nir,accoiidkig todiffstedl nfadlogs: 


smtidmtUwt « Ansa 
ym shur. lestablishment of the familf- 
of Abhwm, 2 Sam* xxiii4 63. caMed Samr, 
1 Chr. ai. 34. reward^ woges*] . ^ 

SHARCSER, nmrnp, XapaZmp, prinu gf 
the treasure; from nr shur, a prince, and natlt 
atsar, treasure. 

1. SHAREZER, orSARASAR, secondaoaor 
king Sennacherib; he assassinated his father 
while worshipping his god Nisrocfa. 2 Kings 
XIX. 37. Tph.!. 21. 

If. Smaresbr, or Sereser, or Sar-eaer, 
a lieutenant, or officer of Nebucbadnezxar* Jor, 
xxxix. 3. Probably he had the care of the 
king’s treasures. 

SHAREZER, ■\anr,ocsrseerq/* the treasu^, 
of the stote^house ; from nir sharar, that rmee$ 
or governs; and from nXH atsar, treasury t or 
store-house: or the treasure of him that uugs; 
from "tir shur, to sing : otherwise, that sees the 
ambushes ; from yw sharar, to see, and n» tsar, 
ambush : or, according to the Hebrew and Sy- 
riac, encampment of him that besieges. This 
name is Assyrian, and its etymology camiot bo 
hadfiom the Hebrew. 

SHAREZER, and Regem-melech, Jews of 
Babylon, who consulted the prophet Zecbartah 
concerning the fast of the fifth month, Zech. vii. 
2. See Regem-melech. 

SHARON, |nr, his plain, kissong; frons 
yw shur, a song, or mw tsurah, a plam, and 
I an, his. 

SHARON, or Saron, or SaRona. There 
are three districts of Palestine known by this 
name : which was almost proverbial, to express 
a place of extraordinary beauty and fruitfuluesi. 
See Isaiah xxxiii. 9* xxxv. 2. 

1. SHARON, a district between mount Ta* 
bor and the sea of Tiberias, E. Euseb^ Jerom, 
in Saron. [Extending to Caesarea and Joppa* 
It was extremely fat and fertile. Josh, xii. 18. 
Cant. ii. 1. 1 Chron. xxvii.£9* Isaiah xxxiiU 9 . 
xxxv. 2. Ixv. 10. Actsix«35* Gr. Satsn. 

** Tlie great plain,” compare Bochart, Hisrot* 
Part, i. col, 307, 533.] ^ 

il. Sharon, a district between Cssagroaetf 
Palestine and Joppa, al<^ the ooaisby 

IIL SuABON, a di^iictlKP4odJoidaD^iiitbo 
country of Basan, and m the .tpbo of Qai4 
1 Cbroti. V. 16 . Ruhuid mAiptaini, that them 
was no Shaross beyond Jordan ; and tbel tky 
tribe of Gad came to feed their, Aocjts nf'fipr#e 
Joppa, Caesarea,, and LytWai tf leom 

incredible, becaasaof imm^ksSsmct^ 

.besides, 

and fruiikg^flgismd, \.4^aUt$t. sMlh h 1^4* 

IV, ShaR 6K4 Modern travellers fife 

npme 
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mnm to fti« phntf between Bodipfie and Plo* 

idnidb.^ ' 

V. 'ShaKo^k, oi^ LAiHAROK, a dtj wliose 
king was slain by Jnabiia, Josh. xii. 18. St. 
Lnke^ lA. 35, seems to notice a city by the name 
of or Sttron; and 1 Oiron. xxvii. RQ. we 

find one called Shitrai the Shoronitt : bat these 
patsagea may well etvough be sapposed to de- 
note a conniry, and nbt a city. 

©HARUHEN, ]m*W, prince of grace, or 
grace cf the prince ; from mv eharar, to govern, 
and ]fT cken, grace ; or mng of grace ; from nw 
$kur, 

p* The free gift of munificence/’ from the 
Arabic root^ hberalit } , generosity ; from the 
Chaldee, this name wcmld imply, ** the fort of 
atretiath /* or the habitation of the strong.] 

SHARUHEN, or Sarohbn, a city of Si- 
meon^ Josh. XTX. 6. proliahly Sahareni, 

SHASHAK, pttW, bag of linen; from pttf 
shak, a bag, and wxt^ ehesh, linen : otherwise, the 
Mfxik bag ; from shesh, six, and shak, bag, or 
eackl [Simon thinks, for vehement^ de~ 

aired by his parents.] 

SHASHAK, or Srsac, of the posterity of 
Benjamin, who dwelt at Jerusalem with his 
chtimn, 1 Cliron. viii. 9,5, 

SH AVEH, nw, S«vii, plain : or that pair, 
or that malm equal ; from niU^ thavah, 

SHAVEH, or Savk, the valley of Shaveh, 
otherwise, ** valley ofilic king/’ Gen. xiv. 17* 
was probably pretty near Jerusalem, because 
Mekniisedeck king of this city, w ith the king of 
Gomorha, came to meet Abraham at his return 
from the defeat of the five kings, as far as the 
valley of Shaveh, Vide Fragment, ** on Mei» 
chitedeck,** 

SHAVEH KIRIATHAIM. See Kiria- 

TRAIM. 

SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM. The Emim, 
an ancientpeople beyond Jordan, dwelt at Kir- 
iatkaim, Gen. xiv. 5. Chedorlaomer and bis 
confederates defeated them, when they attacked 
the five kings of Peotapolis. Afterwards, the 
Moabites drove out the Emim, and destroyed 
them Deut. n. 10. Shaveh^Kiriathaim is pro- 
bably a plain near Kiriathaim, a city b^oiid 
Jordan, ten miles from Medaba west, as Etue- 
bitts says, in loch. It was given to the tribe of 
Reuben ; but was afterwards posseued by, the 
Moabites, Numb. xxxu«S7* JosIl xiiL IQ. See 
Exek. XXV. Q. 

SHATING. The pr^icc of ahavim the 
beasd nttfikatr, end sometimes the whole oodpj 
wad coainMMi emongjlie Udbrews, Numb, viii; 
7- Les#*iv.^8, Q. The Leviles on the dM of 
their eonseciationy the lepers at their panfica* 


tion^sfismfd aUtlie hair off their bodies* A wo* 
man taken prisoner in war, when she married# 
Jew, akaved the hair off her head, Deut. xxi^ l8. 
The Hebrews, and nations bordering on. Pales- 
tine, ahaved themselves when th^ mourned, and 
in tiroes of grei^ calamity, whether public or 
private, Isai. vii. 20* xv. 2. Jer. xli. xlviii. 37- 
Barucb \ i. 30. God commanded tbe priests not 
to cut their hair, pr beards, in their ^urnings, 
Lev. xxi. 5. The Naxarttes also did not cut 
their hsir during the whole time of their Naza- 
riteship, Numb. vi. Q, 18. But if it hnppened 
that, during this time, any man shoulci die in 
their presence, they were to ahave their hair, and 
begin their exercises of Nazariteship anew. 
The strength of Samson was in his hair, which 
he wore without cutting, in the manner of a 
Nazarite ; but, no sooner was he ahaved than 
he became feeble. 

To ahave the whole beard, and all the hair, or 
but half^he beard and hair, was an insult and 
mockery, 9 Sam. x. 4. 1 CUron. xix. 4. Ha- 
nun, king of the Ammonites, having Uius treated 
David’s ambassadors, David attacked and con- 
quered the Ammonites. God said, he would 
use a hired razor, to ahave off all the hair fi oru 
the body of his people : t. e. he would take ven^ 
geance on Judah, by the sword of a people tn- 
liabiting beyond the Euphrates. In mourning, 
sometimes, they suffered their beards to grow 
long, 9 Sam. xix. 24. Mephibosheth did not 
sfuivt his beard during the whole time king Da- 
vid was expelled from Jerusalem bpr Absalom. 
Jeremiah, ix. 26, describes the Arabians border- 
ing on Judea, by their manner of shaving tlieir 
heads : they cut their hair in a. circle, in honour 
of their deity. God prohibits tbe Israelites 
from imitating them, Levit. xix. 27* [Comp. 
RaXor, Fraomunts, No. XCUL — In ad- 
dition to what has been said un^r the article 
Razor, it may be proper to ^ o b i i rv e, that 
among the most degrading of punifimieuU for 
women, is the loss of their hair ; and the 
tie bints at this. 1 Cor. xi. 6. if it b# p aUame 
for a woman to he shorn, or shaven f Comp. 

Fragments, No. CLXjJ 

SHAUJ.«, or SAUL,AtNMi ,pf Simeon, xnd 
grandkon of Jacob, 1^* 

SHAVSHA, Itttnttf, jov, or etevation; from 
shush, Jq^f, One of David’s secretaries. 

1 Cbron. xviii. lO. 

SHEAF, Levit. xxiii. 10, 11, 12* TTke dgy 
after the feast of the Passover, tliey brod^bt in- 
to the temple a aheqf of com, as the aC 

the bar1ey->harvest ; wiA thete cer^Qliiea* Op 
die fifteenth of Nisan, lu fyemilg, when the 
leoit of the first day eff the Pufsoi^fr wax epded, 
Xff end 
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md Meond imj mw bepusy wlndi w«f m 
imhing ikqr^ 4 m ho— of ^iidg— ne ikputod 
throe «— to fo m eoleamt^i and githar 4ii 
tkirf of horlejr* The iohebitanti of the oogh^ 
lic«nii|pciliei, —embled to witeesa ihecei** 
nonsr^^nie herl^ wai gathered hi the honkotf 
of Jefwdeoi* The depnUea demaoded, thne 
dvutBf ^ the tun were mt? They arm aa often 
aoswered, it it: Afterwa rd ii they defoaoded 
th— dmea, if they might have leave to cut the 
sheqft Leave area ai oftes granted. They 
re— d it out of three difbrent fielda, with three 
different atcidea^ and put the ears into three 
boxes, to carry 4em to the temple. 

'Die er imther the three Mkeaves^ being 

arrived in the temple, were threshed in the 
court; and they took a full omer, t. e. about 
three pints of the grain : after it had been well 
winnowed, parched, and bruised, they sprinkled 
overh a 1^ of oil, t. e. neara pint. 

To this diey added a bandful of incense ; and 
the pfieat who received this offering waved it 
before the Lord, toward the four quarters of the 
world, croas-wiae ; he cast part of it on the aU 
tar, and the rest was his own. After this every 
one might begin his harvest. Cod. Menackot* vi. 
5. Pide Maitnonid. tit Temidim et Mosapkim. 

SH£AL» that aski, that pray% : other- 
wise, low and mbterraneom placat, hdl; from 
thaal, or sAeo/, according to different read- 
ings. 

SHEAL, or Saal, fon of Bani : one who 
quitted his fore^ wife, Ezra x. 9Q, 

SHEAL'TlLLy I have aaktd of 

God; from I have asked, and bH el, God. 

SHEALTIEL. See Salathibl. 

[SHEAR-JASHUB, the remnant shall re- 
turn, an allegorical name given by the prophet 
Isaiah to one of his sons : q. had be anodier 
name of a more common nature ? Ftde’MASBB- 

tBALHAIiRASHBAZ.] 

SHEARIAH, nnjW, hairs, or gate of the 
Lord ; from ayOf dtahur, g^te, [optning, i. e. 
liberation] hutr, and n* jan, the Lord ; or from 
thaJdr, a goat : otherwise, tempest of the 
Lord. \ Cl^oo. viii. 38. ix. 44. 

SHEBA, lom, ; from rottf sAdhiA .* 

otherwise, canvemon, repose, old^ei from 3no 
shut. 

I. SHEBA, son of Raamab, Qeo..x. 7* It if 
thought he inhabited Arabia Foelix ; wlmsa hia 
father Raamah dwelt. 

II. Shbsa, aon of Joktan, Oen. x. £6. Bow 

ebait places ^m in Arabia Feslix ; bot we ra- 
tbertbnik he should be plaeed taPjafsiaer A^ 
meok : where are trace* of hia name; and hia 
fa^ IdtHM, with fak otber fa«d eat^ 

tlementf about these countries. 


i.||Iv Bjiwa* AAiveC ilaHrahnii Qnn« 
Probably he dwelt in Arabia Heaerta, or thmai 
about*. We4biBk,wikBeobart,4nit4bay9i— 
Uie descendants of this SMa, which took **ray 
Job’s cattle. ^ 

IVtf SHxnA, Qvmmv oe^ 1 Ki— x« 
ix. eaUed Qmm the Simthi — tb nii. 48ii 
Luke xi. 8i. wna, aecordiM to aome* a queen of 
Arabia, (Rahan. Hugo. Hiea^. Tost* Janaan* 
Haldon. Cornel, alri 0 accoraag I# otb*ia a 
queen of EtiiiopiaA(Jeroii^ in Imi* lx#The9dor« 
et ProcOp. tit 3 Vetab. Sanc^ ok) Jose* 
ph us says, that Sheoa was the auclent name of 
the city Of hfioroisf and that the queen of wh^ 
we are speaking, came from thenceu This o|riii- 
ion has much prevailed. The Ethiopiant al 
this day claim this princes* as their tovem^u# 
and say, that her posterity reigned there for a 
long time. See Ludolph, aud Jercun Almeida, 
and Hist, of Ethiopia^ [and Bnvcg.] Hiey 
preserve the catalogue oi these princes, their 
names, and suecessioa. l"he eunuch of qdeen 
Cenda^ who was conveded and baptized by 
St. Philip, Acts viii. £7. was an officer helong- 
ing to a princess of the same country. The an- 
cients acknowledge, that women — d to govafiii' 
in this country. Strabo, /tA. xvi. cap. 17* Phny, 
vi. cap, £6. The isle of Merod is some- 
times comprehended in Ethiopia; south of 
and ftur south of Palesttne. 
hose who think this princess came from 
Arabia, rely, first, on the general consent, dm* 
there are Sab— sand Cusbim, or BtbioiHaiis^in 
Arabia. This pmcess was queen of 5— or 
of Cosh, and Ethiopia. Setondiy, Arabia ie 
south of Judea. Thirdly, Arabia Fmltx — y 
well be placed at the uttermost parts of the 
earth, Matth. xii* 4€. because it borders on the 
southern ocean, and formerly they knew ne land 
beyond it : Terra fimesque, qum ad onentmkmer- 
^U, AraM teradnantur, aaya Tacitus, lib. v* 
Fourthfy, Arabia abounds in gold, silver, epiee^ 
and precious stones, which am tlm pmaanis Ihia 
princess made to Sokunoo; which caanot be 
coovenieiiily said of the sshmdof Meroe. ,JLsmt^ 
ly, several understand of the Suheannan Amhaa 
Feelix, these verses of Claudian, where he **y*# 
die wo— nare used to govern t 


llfldb, Itribiuqu 

InparaC Uo Rerfsa ali^av iSh SiWb 
BiMwrUi part SMgM JM* 

CLavaiAH «• Betnf. Uk, aft 

And if popular tradidon be entitlad to m$v fokr 
aacn, Ibet of ibe Afiddmu mny be ffeduneth 
who tbink thaf W—n JBalkts came^frem Ibekitar 
of Akebf, otb— — 4^ed JMn^ 

Yemen. Candauie 
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Cmiimtkh ikmt utdat- 

others giso t# ^ ^pieea of Skikt* She 
cmm Do eeo SoloMiiohoot Au M. SOlft^ luire 
A«iK<| 08 . 

[Mr. Brucb hts given ut the history of the 
oiMki of AMo, fNid her deseeiMiMiCSy fhom 8ie 
AhysMMUS hktetfMks : Imt, he thinks the eii» 
on^ of Gandnce (Ckmidake) wns no officer of 
tbeoneea tiemdgfn, whose territories lie he- 
VOM the mat desert, south of Sjene, in Upper 
£g:^t It is probable, at least, that the Shekt 
of Solomon’s visitor, and the Ethiopie of the 
Acts, ere distinct places: and Skeba tne furthest 
off ; which adds to the force of our Lord’s com* 
paiifoit, as probably diis vbitor travelled from 
the greatest distance, &c. of any that ever came 
to Jerusalem. But, what if the Ethiopians, t. e. 
Abyssiniatis, at that time ruled in Arabia, also ^ 
the^she might come fiom Arabia, yet be queen 
of Ethiopia, whidi is only across the Red-sea ; 
and this seems to have been the fact. 

The Chaldee, in Gen. x. 7. Job i. 15. vi. 19* 
put Smaragdus for Sheba, ms if supposing that 
Sheba was the region of emeralds, which Sma- 
ragiui signifies : and it is by no means unlikely 
that tbe islands in the Red-sea, which are called 
by the Arabs Zemroud, should mark the district 
whereabouts they plm^ Sheba. This is no 
opportunity forotscussing the character of eme- 
ralds : but perhaps, formerly, theie might be 
mines of these stones in this latitude, which 
mia^t anciently yield specimens of great value 
ano excellence. On the opposite territory of 
Egypt, there are traces of ancient mines for 
this production : end it is likely, that the territo- 
ry of Sheba might extend to that country. In- 
deed, it is very probable that Saba, in Arabia, 
should be one of the Sheku, and A$$aba, in Af- 
rica, be the other ; but it should seem, by the 
narrative of Mr. Bruce, that both of them had 
been, at times, under the government of the 
same domtniou : so that it might be die 
saiiie people, sometimes in two divisions, some- 
thnes united : but this wHl not vacate the idea 
that each division might have a capital of 
naase approaching to Saba, or Jt$$aba, 
Sh^a. 

Perhaps, mstead of there having been real 
mines of emeralds iu any island of the Red-sea, 
this island, and the opposite scores (of Africa, 
might take their name from Sheba, (i* e. eme- 
rald} son of Cush, and retain the appellation of 
Emerald’s l8lan4, Emerald’s property, to this 
day; Tbafthe Chabkea exteiided their settle- 
imnaialdtbea^ pdeta we have already found rea- 
aon to eoBclade. 

itahedMbe neiiindybowevia^fhlit^ very hbn* 


If, t ha in a aw i t Em a rul d aNnaa, cm the Mtieim 
mammiitka i Rndnan, thaipdlemea^anAworbamf 
wlnch^eldl eaasb bm kim vsaitad by JSnao* 
peana:; pnina nf whons kaae had dm ndmis l6. 


a 

or 


peram^ tha Pao^ of Egypt to oman t 
them : whether thin undartidung haa been pro- 
ductive of any profit, we do not know ^ knh, ea 
a geograpbkai mark, it diatingiiialwa the diatiict 
intendBd by the Cbaidea paraphraat.} 

SHEBA, or Subo, aanaa, or the, 
mmath ; fitimn, or oath ; from pmo thakth, or 
ehibah, according to diffiarent readmga. 

L SHEBA, or Shbbo, a dty of Simeon, 
Josh. xix. fi. 

^aa this the same place with Bea^theba i 
—•By both being named in the same verse, 
this should appear to be extremely doubtfolt 
but it is not unlikely that soam aettleroent might 
take place near to the well of the oath. Beer* 
sheba, yet distinct from it. The passaffe may be 
read, as m our translation, ” Beerehekt, and 
Sheba f or ” BeerUuha, t. e. SkBta:*****'\t may 
be worth while to observe, that wa have 
^ba, daugliter of the oath, or, Rc. fi Sam. at. 8. 
called Batk^hua, 1 Cbron. iii. 5. also, Barm* 
ba$, scNi of the oath, or, die. Acts xv. fig. The 
LXX. seem to call Sheba, Satnad, ia this pas- 
sage f or else they took it for another plnce^ ifis- 
tinct from Beersheba : this variation has its 
weight.] 

II. Sheba, perhaps Shema, Josh. xv. fi6. 

III. Shbba, son of Abihatl, of Gad, who 
dwelt in fiasban, i Cbron. v. IS. 

IV. Smbba, son of Bichri, of Benjamin, a 
turbulent fellow, who was near engaatiig Israei 
in a civil war. Alter the defeat of Abaalom, 
when the tribe of Judah came to kang David, 
and brought him over the river Jordan, oa hia 
way to Jerusalem ; the other tribes resented the 
Iktle notice taken of them : there was provoke 
ing langnage given on both sides; insomuckt 
that Sheba, son of Bichri, sounded a trumpet, 
and proolnined ; We have ao share ia DaviiL” 
Thus Israel forsook David, and followed Sheba^ 
fi Sam. XK. 1 , fi, 3, &c. 

When David came to Jerusalem, be sent 
Absskai, with what troops were at band, in por- 
smt of this traitor. Joab also tooksoldwrs, and 
crossing the country north of Jerusaltm, be av<» 
rivCd at Abel-beth-asaacha, a ci^ at ffioantranoe 
of tba pass between Libanus a^ Aiiti4ii»But, 
whither Sheba was retired. Joab betieped^abe 
place; when a dldtoaet^ woman inbabkmx the 
oily, j^rauaded toe to nut^effiSjCtoa^t 

baud, and to throw it over the waU f on^ which 
Joab and bis army retwoto 
iSHEBAM, fioair^ ftoirip, ca/dk 
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^rauit or ^ 

skmk^ {Pif^lii^ iw i iy o tad ht^m Bsiff^f^ 
». ofurkw; for Micb is the isiporl' of 
the CluMeo voot. A ^ty of Reuben, wbidi 
pmhiOBil <wfne« ^umb. xixii. 3. In like mmi* 
ner )Si6fiNlA for Beskemak, verse 36. Josb. mi* 
19* imab xvi. 8, 9* Jer. xlviii. 32* This is Si* 
i»o«i*sMlea. Ft^SHiBMAU.] 

SHEBAM, or Sebama, a city of Reu- 
ben, beyond Jordan. Numb, xxxii. 3. 

SH EBAN, saOfO), tkai AolA tkem 

captive j or their captivUp ; from rOttf ehabah^ 
and D om, theire, A city of Reuben, Nunlb. 
xxxii. 3. Perhaps the same as Shebam. 

SHEBANiAIJ, Vulgate, Sahamak^ 

the Lord that comerit, or that recalh from cap» 
tioity, or that captivates ; horn shabah : 
otherwise, that umterstaads, that builds^ that 
prodstces JiUatioH ; from bahah^ or bun, 

or p ben, and Tviak, the Lord : otherwise, that 
uttierstandt the Lord, or to whom the Lord gives 
atUmtion* [The hordes building ap.] 

1. SHEBANiAH, Sabania, or Sebe* 
MIAS, a priest in the time of David: he assisted 
at the bringing of the ark, 1 Cliron. xv. 24. 

' U. Sff BO A Ml AH, a priest who returned from 
the captivity, with Zerubbabel, Neh. xii. 14. 

Hi. Shedaniaii, a principal Jew, Nebeoi, 
xi. 4* 

SHEBA RIM, onaiy, ruptures, hrealnugs, 
hopes ; from shabar, or shibber. Josh. vii. 7« 
SHEBA RIM, D nno, surrounding, or about 
the high places ; from 200 sabak, circuit, and 
DD^ ramam, eminences. According to tlie Sy- 
riac, opinions, hopes. Caek. xUii. 16. 

SHEBARIM, or Sabarim, a place about 
Ai and Bethel. The inhabitants of Ai pursued 
the lateelites to Shebarim, ly. Josh. vii. 

b. Some take Shebarim in an appellative 
seme. They pursued them till they Imd entire- 
ly routed ihfeni. LXX. ’'£<kic avfUrpalmv avrh^» 
[Malvendtts, Gusset. and others, think the 
place was named from breaches in the rocks ; 
Junius and HtUer tbiuk foom breaches made on 
tlie enemy by the Israelitea in battle. Josh. vii. 5. 

Tdia apfmart to be a place not fur from Ai; 
probably at Ai stood on a lull, these breakings 
were divisiona of the rocks,, or^ &jc. or even of 
tbe wayaienduig to tbe city, as it is said lhe peo- 
ple were smitteii in gpimg dowu.’*] 

. SHEBAT, matt, Vttigale, Salath% twig, 
sceptre, tribe. Zjtch. i. 7- 
SHEBAT, Sbbat, Ssbbt, or Sbebet, the 
foth'flumih of the civd year id the Uebrevni ; 
tbe efoventh of tbe ecclestaslical jyear* ^ it an- 
ssrem to oar moon of JasHmry llie iewa 

bagoa hp^betf to namber the pmi of tbe 


tmas 4;hey planted, tbe fonMf of wbiob worg os« 
teea^d imptirB dll the fourth yean < ^ 

' The tenth of Sheb^ was a fost for the deafopf 
tbe elders, who succeeded Jotbus, Judges ii« 
• 7 , 10 . 

The twenfy-tlurd of Sk^bet, a fost in meoiory 
of the resolution taken by the Israelites, to>\Mur 
against Benjamin, Judg« xie«20. 

Tbe thirteenth of Shebe^t Simon Maccabseus 
was assassinated by Ptolemy, son of Abubus, bis 
8on4ti-taw, 1 Mac. xvi, 14, \b, 1^ 

SHEBER, See Shebarim. 

SHEBER, or Saber, son of Caleb and of 
Maacah his concubine, i Chron. ii« 46. 

SHEBNAH, 2cii/3>vdc> nr Sob n as, 
who rests kitnself,. or who is now captive ; Jrom 
shub, or rDtt^ shabah, and m na, now. 

SHEBNAH, or Sbbnah: secretary under 
king Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 18. This prince 
sent Shebnahf Joah,and Asaph,. to hear the pro- 
posals of Rab-shakeh. Some have pretended, 
thni Shebna had been high-priest; but Scrip- 
ture only calls him treasurer, or Prwpositus Tern- 
pH, which is very different from high-priest, 
Isaiah xxii. 1o. ** Go (says the Lord) get tbea 
unto this treasurer (Sochen) even unto Shttbnp, 
who is over the house,” or the temple. (>Tlie 
word Sochen, signihes one that bas the oversight 
of t* e kiiig*s magazines, a treasurer.) ** What 
hast thou here ; that thou bast hewed ihee out 
a sepulchre here ? Behold the Lord will carry 
thee away w ith a mighty captivity, (as a cock 
with the feet tied together, says Jerom) and will 
surely cover thee.” [Hebr. “ The Lord will 
translate you elsewhere, O mighty man, ppw?lr« 
ful w arrior,” &c. *02 "ptshm mn>. Xn render- 
ing this passage, Jerom has followed tbe sense 
that Gibbar ought to have here, ^cording fo 
tbe opinitm of the Jew that taught him Hebrew. 
Elsewhere itsigiiiffes s stout nutik — a hero;, but 
here he pretended it signitied a cock.'] Or, he 
will fall upon 3 ou, as B bird of prey falls upon 
his game. He will surely violently tumRud 
toss thee, like a ball, info 4 large couiitiy,” Xt 
is thought this happened to Skebna, under the 
reigii of Manasseh, and that be was carried ci|p-. 
live with this piince to Babylon, A. M. ^§^ 9 , 
ante A. D.fl7^ h ide Fraombmts, No. CCX. 

SHEBUEI^, brrotPf conversion, return, rest, 
or ceptivitp of God; from 2Vtt>shub, conversioUi 
rest, or rO» thabak,, captivity, pad}^ d, God. 

SHEBUEL^ or SxuBAEtr, eldest son of Qw- 
skorn^ son of Moses, 1 Cbron. xxiii. I6. iigd iW 
care of tbe, treasures jof Ibg temple^ chop* xpfp 

24 The last meotioaodmigAbe only ndesc^r 

ant from Shebuel, grandson of i 

SHECANIAH, mm, the Uri if : 

omevwase^ 



SHE 


SHE 


otlicrwiM, m Lard$ 

from pttf $kakm^ netl^^ or M^ihMtaiioH, «a«l 
rvjdk, tke Imrik 

SHEGANiAH.ooii of Arab; under Nehe- 
minli, Neb. vt. IS. 

l.'^ilKCANIAMy ton of Obadkfa, of tbe 
rtcoroj^tl of J«Midh, 1 Cbfon. ni. SI. 

n. Shecaniah, n priott, he«d of ibe tenth 
family of tbe pneats, 1 €%ron. xxiv. 1 1. Ezra 
viiHv 

SHECHEMi DSttf, 2<x^’ 
y\u Sfyi/EM, Eccliii. I. S 6 . part^ portion, 
tke back, inoulden, tarly in the morning: 
[the approach of doming cfo^.] from D3tt7 me- 
kern, according to different readings. 

I. SUECHEM, son of Hamor, prince of tbe 
Shechemitet : he seduced Dinah the daughter of 
Jacob, as she went to see a festival of the She^ 
ckemites. Gen. xxxiv. A. M. SSG5, atUe A. D. 
1739* Afterwards, asking her in marriage, he 
obtained her, on condition, that he, and all the 
men of Shechem, should be circumcised. This 
w as tgreed to ; but on the third day, when tbe 
wounds of the circumcision w^ere at the sorest, 
Simeon and Levi, the two brothers of Dinah by 
the same mother, entered S/iec/iem, and slew all 
the ntales. After which, the other sons of Ja<«> 
cob, and tlieir domestics, plundered the city. It 
IS probable, tbat this prince gave name to 

II. Shechbm, 03 ty, NcotroXiCy Neapolh, 

Sichima^ Stekp, SicAar, Sychem, Acts 
vii. 1 6 . M^/3<ip(ia, Maimrtha, Jose^. de Bello, 
iib.y, cap, 4. Flavia Neapoiis. Josephus says, 
the people of the country called it Mahartha $ 
perhaps, because of the >ale of March, bard by. 
Joshua, xvii. 7* xx. 7* appoints this city to Ben- 
jamin 1 it Was in Hie mountains of this tribe. 
Jacob bought a ffeld in the iieiglibourbood of 
this city, which by way of overplus he gave to 
his ton Joseph, wrho was buried here, Gen. 
xtviii. 22. Near the same city was Jacob’s 
well or fountain, at which Jesus Christ discours- 
ed with the woman of Samaria, John iv. 6. See 
FitAOMSNTs, No. DLXIX. After the ruin 
of Samaria by Shalmaneser, Shechem was the 
capital of the Samaritans ; and Josephus says, 
Anllq, lib, xi. cap, 6. it was so in the time of 
Alexander the Great. It was ten miles from 
Shiloh, Euseb. tt Jerom, in locis; forty from 
Jerusalem, and Hfty-two from Jericho. Vide 
Heboid, .in Sichem^ Jenna says, that Paula vi- 
sited the cbttich built over Jacob's fountain; 
Aatonmus JMartyr, A^mnaaus, and ViUibaldua, 
who wnote in tlm eighcb centnry, speak of this 
ebttlofa* Phocasj wiMT^rdte in the twelfHi eam^ 
tury, makot noldebliimofit: ^ ^ 

W.BtiudliSM>'sonol»Gtlenii| knd^cbief wf a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 31. 


^ SHEDfil, AsnsB te y, mli-aUghi^ $ {tmm fit0 
ihrnitkdt^mrdtiHm^mrbreait: ftom*W ikmd, 
or ifw^shadad: .olberwiee, camp, or field* Vidk 
SHAtMOAi. r ^Failior of Z^kith. Baruch i. 1 .^ 
SHEDEUR, field, pern, aU-mifi^y, 

or det^raper if firm, or ip ntf $kad- 

dai, all^ightp^ and nm or Iwkt* [ffgAf 

of SkaddaiJ] Father «of Elixur^ of Reiii^ 
Numb. i. 5 . 

SHEEP. The ehofp, orJamb, was the com- 
mon sacrifice of the oM latr.. When Moses 
speaks of tkis victim, he never omits to appoint, 
that the rump be laid whole on tbe fire of the id* 
tar. This was the most delicate part of the ani* 
mal. la the East there are ehe^, whose taila or 
rumps are all fat, and weigh sometimes, twenty* 
five pounds, or more. Those of Tartary, ac* 
cording to John Kinson, weigh sometimes eighty 
pounds. Those of Indostan have also tails 
large, heavy, and their wool very short and fine. 
Tim tails of the Madagascar iketp weM fiff^en 
or si lateen pounds. Herodotus says, lib. iii. cap* 
\ 13. that ill Arabia are two aorta of theep\ some 
have tails three cubits in laigth ; whicb, were 
they suffered to be drawn sdong ibo ground, 
would be bruised. Therefore the shenMrds of 
that country make little carriages, on wliich they 
lay tbe tails of these $heep, which thus draw 
them about. Tlie other $heep have tails two cm* 
bits Joiig, or about three feet. Busbequius tells 
us io his ^'oysge, Ep, iii. that some of this tort 
are found in Asia Minor. In earn alipuando 
niagnitudinem accretdi ut dnas rotulae cum me- 
dia tabella subfki necene dt* Vide Fbaos. 
No. CXLVili. and Plate, Syuian Ani- 
mals. 

. When Jacob was employed in Mesopotamia, 
in feeding the sheep of his father-in-law Lebui, 
Gen. xxxi. 12, 19, 14, the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him, and said ; ** See, all the rams 
which leap upon tbe cattle are ringnitreaked, 
speckled, and grilled.” At the tame time he 
discovered to him a mode of cauaiiig the ewes lo 
produce lambs of different colours^ by ^ meant of 
braodies of trees, half peeled ; whitm were to 
be placed near tbe troughs at which the sheep 
drank. This requires consideration;; 1st* whe- 
ther tbe artifice m Jacob were natmul or milacib* 
lous. 2iBdly. in what Jacob’s remiest eentistadf 
for the text does not clearly explaki it. Ardly* 

, whether tliis artifiee jday be esteemed daii\ and 
allowable. ' ‘ ^ 

First, it is agreed, that the fcmalea of aU atri- 
makr, have a great power of commuaiealiBg io 
darir offspring certam indkialioiia,'aBiipidbioi, 
Agupov, markj^ or celmn* MUbaao ovidendo 
of this every day ilioannot beidboblad : mer 
men experience it ; and we see it in domestic 

animals 



wUdi aveMira tiib^t t\m oMra to 
iMceWe vmpnmiem^ hom ol^eett iMotented to 
liielr yim*^ Hoioat^ dogi^ cmU, pigeom, ibwli, 
Uam mWH i % are often of difterent coloon, end 
yfaing geneniUj take a colour Ifom what 
^ooit mciluy strikes the inoMiiatioo of die dam 
fit tbe ddm of conception, lots is obsenred both 
by andeiit and modem philosopbers ; Aristot. 
prob* 9 ect. x. Pliny, ljb» vii. cap. 1£. Oppiatt^ 
Venal, lib. i. and this Jerom, quaet. JSdfr, in 
,Gemi. and St. Awtin, qm. 93. m G^tet. et 
lib. xiii. cap. b. de Civ. Dei. with the great* 
er part of the coihaieatators, adoiowledg^ 
on the present qaetdon. Therefore, there wal 
nothing miraculous in the action of Jacob; hut 
the mirack consisted in the appearance of the 
angel, who ouj^ested to him in a dreamy a na* 
tural method of propagating sAe^ of different 
colours. 

As to the second difficulty, we think that Ja- 
cob roMired of Laban, 1st. Every younaling 
which should be born spited, aud of several co- 
loma, whedier step or goat. Sndly. Those 
quite bhiGk, or with some white spots. He left 
|k» Laban whatever should be quite white, hodi 
sbeqf and goats. After this, Laban and be se- 
parated whatever was wbolly white, goats and 
step,imd Laban left ad these aramals to Jacob, 
expecting that the offspring of these sbeep or 
goat% wofdd he only of one colotir. This was, 
Jto J acob, the bast fsvourable comtitkm posiibb, 
and would certaihly have proved so, bi^ be not 
counteract^ it. The piity-oohmied branches 
of trees, bid at the watering-places, had a simi- 
br dffect on file imaginations of the sbeep, and 
goats, as party-coloured sheep and goats them* 
jelves wonld have had. As to Laban, be took 
wader his own cate all the animals of different 
colours, that inigbt aalundly be expected to pro- 
duce youlig of different colours. 

A aecond artifice of Jacob was, not to expose 
the party^oloured branches at aU timOs, nor to 
all softs Of ehetp, nr goats ; bat only hi die 
apriag, that beadgbt hm his young in antumn; 
md, to let wttare proceed n her curdinaiy coarse 
in autumn^ that Laban might have the lambs 
ipmaed In dm apting. Avoiding to Bochait, 
me Jmmtdi Ahfcris, heexposod bis brhnches onfy 
.to the heal and stmugest ewes in tho took ^ Be- 
stdes, it b dKimlil, that when the number of 
lambs and ksdsof several cofonla was safficfent, 
instead of the striped branches he exposed these 
lambs and kids, which tbiOkl pioduee the same 




I to 4he thud dffficnlty, ft boMOcied,^*diat 
hsMsdakind of irbh^tooipl^'Lffidii^ 

«wdMhlhat’ - 
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hhtwden him and Jacdhm the omst dpa owi ahd 
nmuniiaanse, in which Jacob was to«yi^lo 
him all lambs and kids, produced winti^aadro- 
serve to kamself mdy ll^ bbck snOs, or tit fmr- 
tv^oloured; yet instead of bonesdy pOrsmng 
mis hiteiilion, be adopts ah wtiffce anmiowfi to 
Laban, and of which he bad no suspicion, to 
make the giOater part of the young tall tO his 
own share. This appears direcdy contrary to 
the rules of honesty. It signifies nothing to say, 
that Jacob bad a right 'to do "himself justice 
against the encroachmemt and taiatttty of Ls- 
ban, who during so many years had made ffim 
no recompence m the services he haddone him ; 
because, according to true morality, no-body is 
to make himself judge in his own csnse, nor to 
Msume the office of doing hknself jnstioe. Be- 
sides, in strictness, what did Laban owe 10 Ja- 
cob f Had he not obliged himself to serve 
fourteen years for his two daughters ? After this 

term was ended, Jacob might withdraw 

The best argument in Jacobis vindicatioa is, 
diat Gbd himself tqiproved his conduct, and sitg- 

f rated this method to him by an angel. This 
udge, infinitely just, saw Laban's injustice, and 
intimated to Jacob a sure (but not obvious) me- 
thod of enriching himself, without giving LahaU 
just cause of compbint, if he considered the 
matter justly. Is not every one allowed to nse 
his own industry, and to advance his interests by 
good management, especially when he has to 
deal with persons of Lean's character f 

By the name of sheep, Scripture often under- 
stands the people. Psalm Ixxix. 13. We are 
thy people, and the sheep of thy pastute also, 
O shepherd of Israel, thou that bddest Joaeph 
like a fl^k.” Jesus Christ says, that he vras 
sent only to the lost sheep of IstUel, Matt. xv. 
94. The righteous are often compart to sheep 
exposed to me violence of the wklced, to ffie fu- 

X of wolves : to slaughter. Psalm xliv. €9. 

t the bat judgment, the juat, (repreaented by 
eheqf) shall be at the right band of the sovereign 
judge, and put in pofsemion Of heaven. Our 
Sanour desmbes deceivers, as wdves in sheep*s 
clothte. Matt. vii. 13. 

SHbHARIAH, rrrn9,mofittfi£qf the Xonf, 
or vM of the Lard ; from whar, mom- 
mg, and ir jfoh, the Lord. 1 Ghr. %m. 46. 

SHEKEL, from^ Omkai, to weigh. 
A Hebrew woiglit and mousy* 8kod. Jtxn.i3, 
94. 9Si|W.9d. dSMamsedtodonota 
the sraight dfu^tiHag,nste<U 9 Miva|noae^iCe. 
AmoUf the dMImat dpiniiiia, coooSiwinf the 
weight bid vbimmfffie.SilUMrwe^ahafliMMre 
to mat ofM. le Psilkier si Hoimn, bhwsaya 
tt wbg jbidff lb ounoe, <iw>ft(p ■ Bumth 
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mmt t« e. «Hie threo grtmt ; wad 

tb»t IIm SMcei of«0^er mm worth two sbitlings 
tlifoepffiee iHribkig wad a half« Moftes aud 
JMkJel sfiyy it mwt worth twenty Oboli, or twen* 
ty<<7craA, Nufllb.xvuL Ezek. xlv. 12. See 
tl^ of WBiottTt and Measures ; 

alaoitbe Plates of Jewish Coins, with their 
ex^anationsi in Fragments, No. CCIL 

Wke Shekel of Gold was half the weight of 
the Shekel of silver ; and was worth eighteen 
shillings and three-f^ence, English. 

The Shekel (f the Sanctuary, according to 
several interpreters, was douhle the common 
Shekel ; but this opinion wants proof. We 
think it was the same as the common Shekel, 
and the words of the sanctuary, are added to 
express a just and exact weight, according to the 
standard kept in ihe temple or tabernacle. 

SHE&INAH, Divine presence, {ta- 

bernacling ; effulgent glory,'] 

SHEKfNAH. Nothing is more frequently 
mentioned in the writings of the Jews, than the 
Shekinah, by which they understand the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. In the Targiims, or 
Chaldee paraphrases, we 6nd the names Jeho- 
vah, or God ; Memar, or the Word; and Sheki- 
nah, or the Holy Ghost. They suppose the 
Holy Spirit, speaking and communicating itself 
to men by revelation; Ist. in the prophets; 2rid. 
in the Urim and Thummim, of the high-priest’s 
breast-plate; 3rd. in what the Hebrews call 
Bath col, or the daughter of the voice. The 
Shdimah is the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
which resided in the temple of Jerusalem ; and 
which, say the rabbins, drove from thence the 
princes of the air, and communicated a particu- 
lar sanctity to it. See Basnage, Kist, <f the 
Jews. lib. vL cap. 5. art. IQ. 

They say also, that it rests on the mild and 
the humble, but flies from the herce and pas- 
sionate. It resides with him, w'hose house is 
^ open to the stranger ; and is found in the midst 
of two or three persons who meet to study the 
law. Bcha Bab.fol. 59* 1 • They say, that the 
Shekinah has ten timea changed its dwelling ; 
and at last, going on the Mount of Olives, it con- 
tinued there three years and a half, addressing 
the Israelites; Return to me, my children, and 
1 will return to you.’^ But seeing they would 
not bq converted, it retired. This last circum- 
aiance aeems to bint at our Saviour's preaching 
tmong the Jews, and his ascension from the 
l^ottot of Olivef. 

t^hekinah was the most aensible token. of 
ce of ^o4 aipong the Hebrews i it 
reat^ over the propitiatory, or oyer the golden 


eovertng of the ark. Here the Shekinah abode 
in a cloud ; from hence God gave his oracles, 
vocally, as some think, when consulted 1^ the. 
high-priest on account of his people. Hence 
Scripture often says, God sits on the cherubim, 
or between the cbmbim x '<• e* he gives the 
most evident tokens of his divine presence, bv 
answering from hence the in^iries of Israel. 
The Rabbins affirm, that the Shekinah first re- 
sided in the tabernacle prepared ' by Moses, in 
the wilderness, into which it descended on the 
day of its consecration, in the figure of a doud. 
It passed from thencminto tlie sanctuary of So- 
lomon’s temple, on the day of its dedication by 
this prince ; where it continued till the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the temple, by the Chal- 
deans, and was not afterwards seen there. 

[The reader will pay attention to what is said 
above on the manifestation of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost by the appearance of the Shekinah; 
because it is frequently referred to in N. T. and 
tt enters much into the arguments of Frag- 
ment, No. DCXXII. The Shekinah appeared 
at the baptism of Jesus ; at his transfiguration ; 
and is called the excellent glory, by Peter, 2 
Epjst. ii. iO. by the Evangelists a bright cloud: 
and the idea of a radiance, or glory, a mild efful- 
gence, seems to be always annexed to it. It 
may be ‘'the glory of the Lord,’^ 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
where it is spoken of, under the aHusion of be- 
ing distributed to believers; as it really was at 
the time of the descent of the ** cloven tongues 
like as ofjire,** which sat on each of the hailed 
and twenty, Acts ii. and on the assembly at Cor- 
nelius's, Acts X. 44. xi. 1^. It might also be 
the glory of the Lord,” Luke ii. 9> and.^ the 
tabernacle of God with men,” Rev. xxi. 3. in 
short, we find it frequently ; but always gentle, 
and, as it were, lambent ; not fierce or vindic- 
tive ; as exemplified at the burning bush, £xod. 
iii. wherein the whole was enveloped, but no- 
thing was consumed.] 

SHELAH, rhm, Xthuys, StX^, that breaks, 
that unties, that undresses; fxomnw skaiaoh,4o 
send, to reject, to unbind, {solicUedJ] 

SHELAH, son of Judah, by Tamar, Gen. 
xxxviii. 11. Fide Tamar, or Judah. Chief 
of a family. Numb. xxvi. 20. 

SHELEMIAH, God isn^kappi** 

ness, my perfection, my peace, or the posses or 
perfectson of the Lord; from ehalam, pastes, 

or perfection, and IT jok, the Lord. ^ 
BH£LEMIAH,n>D^ie^. Seeabovo. 
SHELEMIAH. One who put away hia fb- 
wife« £zrax.4L 

SHELEMIAH, of the tiooo of the priests. 
Neh* xiii. 13« wai/^pqii^ed by Nchemiah 4o 
X 2 inspect 
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inspect the first fruits and tenths^ belonging to 
the temple. 

SHKLEPH, fpv, who drawt out. [or ts 
Jraton ottf, selected.] Second son of Joktan. 

Gen^ X. 26. 

SHELESH, whw, three ; from wbw skaloskt 
prince, cet^ain ; from thalith, [Tertius.'] 

SHELESH, or Sblles, son of Helem, of 
Asher. 1 Chron. vii. 35. 

SHELOMl, peaceahky wrfeet, or that 
rewards^ from tfw sAn/am. Fsmer of Ahiliud, 
of Asher. Ahihud was a commissioner for di- 
viding the land. Num. xxxiv. 27. 

SHELOMITH, my peaces my kappi» 

nest, my reconwence; from obuf shalam. 

I. SHELOMITH, Salomith, or Salu- 
MiTH, daughter ofDibri, of the tribe of Dan, 
was mother of that blasphemer, who having 
blasphemed the name of the Lord in the camp, 
was condemned to be stoned. Lev. xxiv. 10, 11. 
Scripture tells us that Shelomith had this blas- 
phemer by an Egyptian ; which should be na- 
turally understood an Egyptian who had mar- 
ried her : but the Rabbins explain it otlierwise. 
They say, Shelomith was a very handsome and 
virtuous woman, who having in vain been soli- 
cited and tempted to criminal conversation by 
an Egyptian overseer of the Hebrews’ labours, 
he at last fouhd an opportunity by night, of 
slipping into the house and bed of Shelomith, in 
the absence of her husband, and abused her sim- 
plicity. 

The day following, when this woman disco- 
vered the injury, she bitterly complained of it to 
her husband, w'hen he retumeo. He at first 
thought of putting her away, but kept her some 
time, to see if she should prove with child by 
the Egprptian. After some months her pregnancy 
becoming evident, he sent her away, and with 
words he assaulted the officer, who had done 
this outrage. The Egyptian abused him more 
violently, both by w'ords and blows. Moses 
coming hither by chance, and hearing of this in- 
jury done by the Egyptian to the Israelite, he 
took up his defence, killed the Egyptian, and 
buried him. 

The brethren of Shelomith seeing their sister 
ut away like an adulteress, pretended to caH 
er husband to account for it, and to make him 
take her again. He refused ; and they came to 
blows. Moses happened to be there again, and 
wished to reconcne them ; but the husband of 
Shelomith asked him. What be had to do in the 
matter ? Who had made him a judge over 
them ? and, Whether he bad a mind to ndl him 
also, as justerday he klHed the Egyptian ? Mo- 
ses bhamif this, fied from Egypt, inte Mxliun. 


The blasphemer stoned in the wildemess, was, 
say the Jews, the son of Skehmith and 'tids 
Egyptian. The officer who inspected the He- 
brews* labour, is he who is mentioned, Exod^ il. 

1 1, 12. And the husband of Shelomith, is inti- 
mated in the following verses, 13, 14. Thus 
the Jews corrupt the Scripture, by supplying 
the text, and refining on its narrations. 

11. Shelomith, daughter of S^rubbabel, 
prince of Judah, 1 Chron. iii. Ig. 

HI. Shelomith, son of Shimei, a Levite of 
the family of Gershom. I Chron. xxiii. 9- 

IV. Shelomith, son of Izhar, a Levite, of 
the family of Gershom. 1 Chron. xxiii. 18. 

V. Shelomith, daughter of Rehoboam, 
king of Judah; and of Maachah, daughter of 
Absalom. 2 Chron. xi. 20. 

VI. Shelomith, sonofZichri, a descend- 
ant of Eliezar, son of Moses ; keeper of the 
treasures of the temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 26. 

SHELOMOTH, SoXo^fO, perfect, 

peaceable: from shalam. Son of Iznari, 
and father of Jahath. 1 Chron. xxiv. 22. per- 
haps the same as Shelomith IV. [Shelomith, 
Eng. Tr.] 

SHELUMIEL, feace of God; of 

God is my happiness, retrihutwH, or perfection of 
God: from shalam, peace , and bael, God. 

SHELUMIEL, or Salami el, son of Zuri- 
shaddai, prince of Simeon. He came out of 
Egypt at the head of 50,000 men, who carried 
arms ; and made his offering to the tabernacle, 
in his order, as head of his tribe. Numb. i. 6. 
vii. 56. X. 19 . 

SHEM, name, renown: or he that puts, 
or places, or who is put or placed. 

SHEM, or Sem, son of Noah, Geii. vi. 10. 
born A. M. 1558, before the deluge 98 years, 
ante A. D. 2446. We think he was younger 
than Japheth, and older tlwii Ham. [Vide Ja- 
pheth.] He entered the aik with Noah his 
father. Afterwards, when the good old man ' 
was overtaken with wine, and exposed in his 
tent, Shem and Japheth covered him, nor would 
see in him any thing indecent. When Noah 
awoke, he predicted blessings on Shem, saying, 
The Lord God of Shem be blessed, [He shall 
dwell in the tents of 5Aem], and let Canaan be 
the slave of Shem.^ The great prerogatives of 
Shem, were, that from his race was to proceed 
the Messiah, and that the worship of the true 
God was to be preserved among his posterity^. 
Being a hundred years of age he he^t ArphUX- 
ad, died aged six hundred yeats, A. M.2158, 
ante 1846. SherH ob^ned for his por^ 

tion the'Wlut pffOvliiCcit of Asia. 

The ascribe to Sikem the .fheolog^l 

trkditioii 
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tmdUioii Qf wbut Noali bad kunMd from the 
of men, cotmxmfucaled this to his 

children^ mud by bis moons the true religion was 
preserved. The Rabbins think also, that Skem 
instituted an academy, or school of religion, on 
mount Tabor* They say that Skem is Mekhi^ 
9edeiih\ that be, bifiiself,.bad been at the school 
of Methuselah, before the deluge, for seventy- 
eight years ; that he gave Abraham the whole 
tradition, the ceremonies of the sacrifice, of re- 
ligion, &c. according to which this patriarch af- 
terwards offered his sacrifices. Lastly, the He- 
brews think that he taught men the law of 
justice, the calculation of months and years, with 
the intercalations of months and days. They 
pretend, that God gave him the spirit of prophe- 
cy a hundred years after the deluge, and that 
he prophesied four hundred years, though with 
little success, because men were become cor- 
rupt. Methodius says, that be dwelt in the 
island of the Sun, that be invented astronomy, 
and was the first king that governed on the 
earth. They ascribe to him the foundation of 
Septa, a maritime city of Africa, of Salem urn, in 
Italy, and of Salem, in Judea. Those who con- 
found him with Melchindeck, suppose he wrote 
Psalm cz. The Lord said unto my Lord,*’ &c. 
also, a Hebrew book of physic, MS. in the li- 
brary of the Elector of Bavaria. See P. Scipio 
Sgambat. Anhxv^ P'et. Testament, lib. i. p. 165. 

Shem had five sons, Elam, Asher, Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram, who peopled the finest provin- 
ces of the East. See their Articles. The prin- 
cipal desigu of Moses being, to give the history 
and the laws of the Jews ; he has carried the ge- 
nealogy of Shem farther than those of the other 
sons of Noah, who were not his immediate sub- 
ject. It is pretended that Noah committed to 
Shem the body of Adam, which be buried on 
Calvary, It is said also, that he deposited his 
will with him, by which he distributed the whole 
earth among his three sons. Among the heathen 
gods, Ham is Jupiter; Japheih is Neptune; 
and Shem is Pluto. See Bochart, Phaleg* lib. i. 
cap. 1. Comp. Melchizedeek, and Fragmsmts. 

SHEMA, yam, thatU heard, that hears f that 
obeys ; from ytsm shamak. [Fame, renovm, that 
vhich is heard qf ; a celebrated place. ** Fame- 
town.**] 

1. SHEMA, Sama, or Samma, a city of 
Judah. Josh xv.£6. 

n. Shema, fourth son of Hebron, and father 
of Hikan. 1 Chiz>n«viv. 4£| 43. 

llf. SasMA, aon of Joel, and father of Azaz, 
of Rettben* ] Gfarou. v. 8. 

SHAMAAH, Scr/ua^, from Shem. 

SHAMAAH, orp/ocect; from 


130 skm, stame^ or W sham, to piece : otbeiv 
wise, lost, deeotate ; from DDtt^ shamam : other- 
wise, renoum, report, rumourf from shem. 

SHEMAAH, or Samaa, father of Joash, of 
Benjamin ; he joined David at Gibeah. i Chr. 
xii. 3. 

SHEMACAH, irpOC^, that hears, or that 
obeys the Lord ; from pottf shamak, that hears, 
and n*jah, the Lord. Father of Shimri, of Si- 
meon. 1 Chron. iv. 37* 

II. SiiEMAiAH, son of Joel, of Reuben, 
1 Chron. V. 4. 

III. Shemaiah, a prophet sent to Reho- 
boam king of Judah, with a message from God, 
to forbid his war against Israel. 1 Chron. zi. 2. 

Some years after this, Shisbak, king of Egypt, 
came in hostile array into Judea, against Reho- 
boam, and took the best places of his kingdom . 
The prophet Shemaiah told Rehoboam, and the 
princes of Judali, who had retired into Jerusa- 
lem, that they had forsaken the Lord, and now 
he in his turn would forsake them, and deliver 
them into the hands of Shishak. The king and 
the princes being in a consternation, answered 

The Lord is just but, they humbling them- 
selves, God moderated his anger, and their suffer- 
ings. Vide Rehoboam. Shemaiah wrote the 
history of king Rehoboam. £ Chron. xii. 15. 

IV. Shemaiah, son of Shecaniah, of the 
royal family of Judah. iChr. iii. ££ 

V. Shemaiah, son of Hasabub, a Levite. 
1 Chr. ix. 14. 

VI. Shemaiah, of the race of Etizapban, a 
Levite; he officiated in the tabernacle at the 
head of two hundred of his brethren. 1 Chron. 

XV. 8, 1 1. 

Vir. Sh BMAiAH, son of Galal, and grandson 
of Jedulbun. 1 Chr. ix. 16. 

VIII. Shemaiah, son of Nathaniel, secre- 
tary of the temple. I Chr. xxiv, 6. I imagine 
him to be the same as Shemaiah, descendant of 
Elizaphan, No. VI. 1 Chr. xv. 8, 11. xxv. 17. 

IX. Shemaiah, son of Obed-edom, a Le- 
vite and porter of the temple. 1 Chr. xxvi. 4, 7> 

X. Shemaiah, a Levite, who in the time of 
king Jehosbaphat, was sent with others, by this 
prince to instruct the people of Judah. £ Chr. 
xvii. 8. 

XL Shemaiah, a i^ite of the race of Je* 
duthun, in the time of king Heiekiah. £ Chron. 
xxix. 14. 

XIL SHBMA4AH, a pHest in the time of He- 
zekiab, £ Chr. xxxi. 15. 

XIIL Shemaiah, prince of the Levites, in 
the time of king Joiiah. £ Chron* t%xv. 9* 

XIV. Shemaiah a pimci|Mil Israelite, who 
returned from the ceptHrity vrfth Ezra. Ezra 
Y fi viii. j6. 
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viii. l6. X. fi], SI. mad peiltaps Nabeai. Tui. 4. 

XV. SHBMAiAKy nan of Dalaiah^ a falsa 
prophet m the time of Nehetniahi who being 
corrupted by Saabaliat, and the other enemies of 
Nehemiah, would have persuaded him to retire 
into the temple. Neh.vi. 10. 

XVI. Shemaiah, the Nehalamite, a false 
prophet who lived at Babylon while Jeremiah 
was in Jerusalem, Jer. xxix. 124,25, — 31,32. 
Jeremiah having sent prophecies to the captive 
Jews at Babylon, Shemamh wrote back to the 
people of Jerusalem, to decry the prophet ; and 
to Zephaniab, prince of the priests, and to the 
rest of the priests, to reproach them for not seiz- 
ing and imprisoning Jeremiah, as an impostor. 
Jeremiah in his turn wrote back to the Jews in 
captivity. ** The Lord says, against Skemaiah 
the Nehelamite, and against his posterity -none 
of his race shall ever sit in the midst of the peo- 
ple, and he shall not share in the happiness of 
my people.” 

XVII. Shbmaiau, father of Delaiah, a 
prince of Judah, in the time of Jehoiakim. Jer. 
xxxvi. 12. 

SHBMARIAH, nnoiy, Sa/icapcidc, 

or Samarias, God is my guard, or the guard of 
the Lord, diamond, dregs, thorn, or bush the 
Lord ; from “iDiy shamar, and TV jah, the Lord. 

I. SHEMARIAH, a stout man who repair- 
ed to David at Ziglag. 1 Chron. xii. 5. 

II. Shemariah, one who had married 
strange wives, and divorced them. Ezra x. 32. 

SHEMEBER,nnKOtt^, Sv^op, name of force, 
or fame of the strong, or of the wing ; from Dttt 
shem, name, Sic. and abbar, or eber, strong, 
or winged, according to different readings : other- 
wise, that destroys the strong, or the winged, 

SHEMEBER, king of Zeboiim ; one of the 
five kings defeated by Chedorlaomer and his al- 
lies, Gen. xiv. A*M. 2092, ante A. D. 1912. 

SHEMER, l&efifihp, Vulgate, Somer, 

guardian, thom ; from shamar. Sic. 

SHEMER, Semer, or Somer. This is 
the name of him who sold the mount of Somer 
to Omri king of Israel, upon which he built the 
city of Samaria. The name of Semer or Somer 
is also given to the mountain itself. See Sama- 
ria, and Fragments, No. DLXVIl. 

Skemer or Shomeron, was a very ^reeable and 
fruitful mountain, advantageously situated about 
twelve miles from Dothaim, twelve from Mer- 
rpm, and four from Atharotb.* Euseb. in Do- 
thaim, in Metro, et in Atkaro. Before that 
iiagcte this mountam was famous for the battle be- 
t^veen Abijah, king of Judab, and Jeroboam, 
king of Israel. 2 Chron. xiti. 
SH£M-HAMPHORASH|OrScHXM- 
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HAicpflORAfOR, wnmn car, 
rook, mrr J bhov ah, that is, tko name numsMet-* 
ed, or ti^ name distingiiieked ! the name JMo- 
vah, the iBcommunicama name^ which the Jewa 
never pronounce, and do not so much ae know 
the true pronunciation of it. See Jehovah. 

SHEMIDA, jmar, name of knowledge t or 
that puts knowledge ; from car to name, to put^ 
and p*]* iadah, science, or knowledge : otherwise, 
knowledge of desolation, or astomshment: 
from C3t3r shamam, to make demiate, to atton^ 
ish, and nT jadah, science : otherwise, ike sci- 
ence of the heavens ; from m* jadah, ai^ e y OT 
shammaim, the heavens. Son of Gilead, of Ma^ 
nasseh ; head of a family. Numb. xxvi. 32. 

1 Chron. vii. 19* [It is most likely, that the 
word Shem, u hen used as an appellation, has 
some reference to the Divine name, as the most 
honourable. Comp. Lev. xxiv. 11, 16. Deut. 
xxviii. 58. where the Samaritan text has JeAo- 
vah : in which case, this name, Shemida, would 
import the name of invocation, or, of Divine, or 
heavenly knowtedge,"] 

SHEMINITH, n»^or, the eighth. This 
Hebrew word is found before some of the 
Psalms, and is generally translated by Octava. 
But it signifies, either an instrument of eight 
strings, or the eighth band of the musicians of 
the temple. 

SHEMIRAMOTH, niD^vor, heighth of 
the heavens ; from CS^Dr shammaim, the hea* 
vens, and C3D“1 ramam, heighth, elevation : or 
elevation of the natne; from ramam, heighth, 
and csr ^m, a name- A Levite, a porter of 
the temple. 1 Chron. xv. 18. [Exaltation of the 
Divine name ; on the suggestion noticed in a 
foregoing article.] 

SHEMUEL, placed, or put of God ; 

from shum, to place, to put, to be : other- 
wise, his name, which he has received of God ; 
from shem, to name, the pronoun i o, his, and 
Vh el, God : otherwise, who is of God ; from w 
shin, who, and the preposition 10 mo, for ]D min, 
from, and Vk el, God. [Beared of God : from 
yiDttt. Son of Animihud, prince of Simeon^ 
Numb, xxxiv. 20. Also, a son of Thola, 1 Chr. 
vii. 2.] 

SHEN, UaXaih, tooth, ivory: from W 
shen : otherwise, change ; from TXW shanah : 
otherwise, he that sleeps ; from }^jashan. 

SHEN, or Sbn, signifies also a aharp rock, 
naked and ^ojecting as a tooth. [Perhaps, 
what we call a peakj 1 Sam. vti. 12. . BailUiel 
erected a stone between Mislipal and Sen^ Mi a 
monument Mf the victoty of the Hebre^a 4ver 
the F^iliftines, and this stonA he named, the Unite 
^ assistance : Aben Bxtr. 

SHENE, 
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SHENE^cir Sms ; mf, thb word ii |durftl^ 
and signidexi te^h, or rockM, Jonathan and his 
armonr-^baarer penetrated into die camp of the 
Philiiitmea, hy. paaahtg between two roc^^ one 
called Boces» the other Seneh, I Sam. xiv. 4. 

SHENAZAR, Savo^rop, ireasurt of 

the toothy or ^ tnofy ; fixim $hen^ a toothy 
ivor^f and nSM at$ar^ treature : otherwise, trea- 
sure of him that steeps; from atsar, treasure, 
and jashait, to sleep : or change of anguish, 
or ihstress ; from chan^ and mit tsarar, to 
he in pain, or in bonds. This name is rather 
Babylonian than Hebrew. Son of Jeconiah, 
king of Judah. I Chron.iii. 18. [From the Ara- 
bic this would signify clear light; the great ^oy 
of his parents : or lively, sprightly^ sparkling, 
bright,] 

bHENlR, Sirion, by transposition ; or 
Hermon, Deut. hi. 9> Lantern, or light, that 
sleeps: from nur, lamp, or light, and \W*ja- 
shan, to sleep. Otherwise, renewing of the lamp, 
or he that shews; from shanah, and nil nur, 
[a coat of mail, according to the Arabic. Deut. 
lih 9. 1 Chroo. v. £3. £zek. xxvii. 5.] 

SHEPHAM, nODtt^, or Shbphamah, his 
hrltik, his lip, his heard, his breaking; from 
nCtf^ shupha, or shuph, and the pronoun O 
am, theifs. 

SHEPHAM, or Sephama, a city of Syria, 
tlie eastern limit of the Land of Promise, Num. 
xxxiv. lO, 11. This might be Apamea. fide 
Apamba. 

SHEPHATIAH, n^ODtt^, or Saphatias, 
the Lord that judges, the judgment of the Lord, 
or God is my ju<%e ; from DDV shaphat, judg- 
ment, and ty*jah, the Lord. 

I. SHEPHATIAH, Saphatia, or Se- 
PH ATI A, son of David and Abital, £ Sam. iii. 4. 
1 Chr. uL 3. 

II. Shbphatiah, sonofReuel, and father 
of MeshuHam, 1 Chron. ix. 8. 

IIL Shbphatiah, a mighty man who joined 
David at Ziklag, 1 Chron. xii. 5. 

IV. Shbphatiah, son of Maachah. Chief 
of Simeon, in the time of David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 

16. 

V. Shbphatiah, son of king Jehoshaphat, 
£ Chron. xxi. £. 

VI. Shbphatiah, son of Hattil : his poste- 
rity returned into Judea, after the captivity of 
Babylon, in number 37£. Ezra ii. 57. Neb. 
vh.9.> , 

VII. Shbphatiah, son of Mahalaleel, 
the race of Pberea, 

VllL uSatPHATiAH, son of Mattan; one 
who accused Jerenuab of intimidatkig the j>eo- 
plc by his doleful predicdonsi Jcr* xxiviii* L 


S'HEPHLAH, Sc^ifXd, low places, vales, 
or plains; hrom ,shaphaleh,—~LX}L, 
rh wsStov, or ra rawuva, or n^v w^ivhvp Sym. 
KocXd&i* This Hebrew word signifies an open 
field, or plain. Ilie Greek and Latin interpre- 
ters generally translate it by a plain ; but the 
LXX. have sometimes preserved the word Se- 
phela, Eusebius and Jerom inform us, that in 
their time, the whole fiat country, north and west 
about Eleiitheropolis, was called Sephela ; tn 
Onomast. in Sephela. Simon Maccabasua for- 
tified the city of Adida in Sephela, or in this 
plain. ] Macc. xii. 38. 

SHEPHERDS, or Pastors, [fidp Pas- 
tor.] When the patiiarch Josepli invited his, 
father and brethren to settle in Egypt, he bid 
them tell Pharaoh, they were shepherds, or 
breeders of sheep, that they might have the land 
of Goshen assigned for theii* habitation ; because, 
says Joseph, the Egyptians hold shepherds in 
abomination. It is inquired, wherefore had 
the Egyptians such abhorreuce to shepherds ? 

There are two reasons generally assigned for 
this : 1 St. because the Hebrews, who bred sheep, 
also killed and ate them, or sacrificed them to 
their god. Whereas, the Egyptians worshipped 
sheep and goats, and thought it a great crime to 
kill, or sacrifice them. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i, 
says, that sheep were in great veneration through- 
out Egypt. And Strabo, lib. xvii. assures us, 
that they sacrificed them only in the Nome, or 
province, of Nitria ; or in that of Mendese, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, lib. ii. cap, 4£. 

Tacitus observes, Hist. lib. v. that the Israel- 
ites sacrificed sheep and laiphs, as if it were to in- 
sult Jupiter Ammon, the deity of Egypt; and 
that they killed oxen without scruple, to affront 
the ox Apis. C<eso ariete velut in contumeliam 
Ammonis \ bos quoque immolatnr, quern Mgyptii 
Apim colunt. But this does not prove, that the 
employment of ox-keepers, or neat-herds, was of 
itself, odious to the Egyptians, as Scripture in- 
sinuates : on the contrary, this office would have 
recommended them to the esteetn of the people, 
if they had not killed these animals ; as in the 
nome of Mendese, the keepers of goi^ts were ho- 
noured, because the goat was the favourite deity 
of that district. 

, We must therefore seek another cause of 
Egyptian aversion from shepherds. In Joseph. 
cont, App» lib. i. Manetho relates, that an army 
of Btrapgers from the coast of Arabia, or from 
the east, invaded Egypt, subdued it, and estab- 
lished a succession of kings in Low^r Bgyptf for 
ebout $ve hundred and eleven years. After 
which, the kings of Tbebais, and of Upper 
Egypt, after a long war, at last drove them out 
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of the countiy. These princes were called J?ic- 
ioSf t. e. king-sftep^ds. Some, says Mauetho, 
affirm they were Arabians ; but we find in other 
books, that they were not kings but captives* 
For in F^ptian, the word hie, when pronounced 
hoc, signifies a captive. Thiv reason of the ha- 
tred of the Egyptians against shepherds appears 
to be plausible. [But query what was its date ? 
See Exodus, and Fragments, No. DXLi.] 

Abel was a keeper of sheep, Gen. iv. 2. as 
were the greater number of the antient patri- 
archs. When men began to multiply, and to 
follow different employments, Jabal, son of La- 
mech bigamus, and his wife Adah, was acknow'- 
ledged as father, i. e. founder of shepherds and 
nomades : Gen. iv. 20. He was the father of 
such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle. 
God sometimes takes the name of shepherd of 
Israel, Isaiah xl. 11. and kings, both in scrip- 
ture, and ancient writers, are distinguished by 
the title of shepherds of the people. And the 
people forsaken, are compared to a flock with- 
out a shepherd. Isaiah says, that the Messiah 
shall feed his flock. God calls Cyrus his shep^ 
herd. The prophets often inveigh against the 
shepherds of Israel, against the kings, who feed 
themselves, and neglect their flocks ; who dis- 
tress them, treat them ill, seduce them, and lead 
them astray. See Ezekiel xxxiv. 23. Numbers 
xxvii. 17. 1 Kings xxii. 17* Isa. xl. 11. xliv. 
28. Judith xi. 15. 

The Lord says, Isaiah Ixiii. 1 1 . that he brought 
his people through the Red-sea, with their shep^ 
herds ; i. e. Moses, Aaron, and the chief of the 
people, at their head. Micab says, v. 5. that the 
Lord shall raise seven shepherds over his peo- 
ple, and an eighth over the land of Assyria, to 
bring from thence the people of Israel. We 
take these seven, or eight shepherds, to be the 
seven princes confederate with Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, who killed Smerdis the Magian, who 
had seized the empire of Persia, after the death 
of Cambyses. 

Zeebariah, xi* 8. mentions three shepherds 
whom the Lord had cut off in one month. 
These were Aaron, Moses, end Miriam, who 
died in tbe wilderness ; not indeed within the 
space of one month, but who ail had the sen- 
tence of death passed on them in a month, and 
died at a little disUnce of time from one another. 
This is the explication of the Rabbins. Others 
think these three shepherds were David, Jdoni- 
jah, and Joab, who all died in the space of one 
month. Others are of opiaion, they were the 
ibree brethren Maccabees, Judas, Jmedhan, 
and Simeon, who died within a month of years, 

I. €. within thirty years* We think it may be 


understood of tbe three Roman emperors who 
■uoceeded Nero, i, e. Galba, Oiho, and Fitellius, 
who were slain by their own subjects within the 
space of a year and some days«^ Afterwards, in 
the prophet, God speaks in this manner; And 
I took my staff, even beauty, and cut it asunder. 
This rupture happened when the Jews revolted 
against the Romans ; which ended in the de* 
struction of Jerusalem, the Temple, and tbe 
Jewish nation. 

The same Zeebariah received order from the 
Lord, saying, take unto thee yet the instruments 
of a foolish shepherd: for, says the Lord, I will 
raise up a shepherd in the laud, which shall not 
visit those that be cut off, &c. ^cb. xL 14, 15. 
The shepherds having forsaken Jesus Christ, 
their lawful shepherd, (we have no king, sty they, 
but Casar, Tiberius) were delivered up to fool- 
ish shepherds, who plunged them into calamities: 
these are the Roman emperors, successors of Ti- 
berius. Caligula succeeded Tiberius, Claudius 
succeeded Caligula ; and Nero succeeded Clau* 
dius. Every one know's the character of these 
princes ; that they were truly foolish shepherds, 
mad, wicked, and cruel. 

The Messiah is often called a shepherd. I 
will set up shepherds over them, which shall feed 
them. Jer. xxiii. 4. 5. Isaiah, xl. 11. speaks in 
the same manner ; He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd, he shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and gently lead those that are with young. 
And Zeebariah, xiii. 7* says, Awake, O sword, 
against my shepherd, against the man that is 
my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts. Smite the 
sh^herd, and the sheep shall be scattered, and I 
will turn mine hand upon the little ones. Jesus 
Christ refers this passage to his passion. Matt, 
xxvi. 31. He takes on himself the title of the 
ood shepherd, who gives his life for bis sheep, 
ohn X. 1 1, 14, 15. St Paul calls him the great 
shepherd of the sheep, Heb. xiii. 20. ; and St. 
Peter gives him the appellation of prince of 
shepherds. 1 Epist. v. 4. 

God gave to his ministers the tytbe of oxen, 
of sheep and of goats, which passed under the 
crook of tbe shepherd, i. e. are under his care, 
Lev. xxvii. 32. Or he alludes to wh4t was 
done when the tythe was given to the priest: 
the shepherd standing with hie hook at the en- 
trance of tbe sheep-fold, as the young kids, or 
lambs, came out of the fold, he counted them, 
and retained every tenth for the priest, or the 
Levita. 

Amos sa^i, i» 2. that the beauly of skemherds 
is in mourak^, during a dir season ; litemllythe 
hnta, orabodea, &tike shepherds are inmoanung. 
Theae are ^hat ase csIM, 2 Kings x. 12* Ca** 
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mer« paitonm^ or habkacula poitorum^ Jcrom, 
sfifeaking of tbe cky 4md detort of Tekoab, rayt, 
that ati£ coaook to lutich as see thare the hovel 
of subterraneous ovena, 

which the AiVtoans caU by the name of Mapalia. 
Jeoom, i» Ai^. 

Our Saviour in his doscripSon of a good skep^ 
Imdf John x. 11, IS, &c. says, that he lays 
down his tifetfor his sb^p ; that he knows them, 
and they know him ; that they hear his voice, 
and fallow him ; that he goes before them ; that 
no one shall force them out of bis hands, and 
that he calk them by their name; [these are all 
incidents taken from the custom of the country : 
they are by no means so striking to us as they 
must have been to those who heard our Lord ; 
and who every day were witness to such methods 
of conducting this domesticated animal,] whereat 
the hireling, or bad ihepherdf forsakes the sheep ; 
and the thief enters not by the door of the sheep- 
fold, but climbs in another w'ay. 

SHEPiil, brink, solitude, lip, 

breaking* See Shepham* Son of Shobal, of 
the race of Seir. 1 Chron. i. 38. Gen. xxxvi. 

23. An antient king of Idumea. 

SHEPHUPHAN, Seir^d/n, the eeras- 

te$, a kind of serpent; from r)Dt2/ shaphaph\ 
shaphiphon. See Serpent. 

SHEPHUPHAN, or Sephuphan, or 
Shufham, son of Bela> and grandson ofBenja>< 
min, 1 Chron. viii. 5. 

SHERAH, 'Siapajiesh, kindred, leaven, 

or remain; from shaar, sheer, or shear, 
according to different readings. 1 Clir. vii. 24. 

SHEREBIAH, or Sarabias, dryness 

oj' the Lord, from sharah, dryness, and 
jah, the Lord : otherwise, that prevails with the 
Lord ; .from sharar, to rule, and the con- 
junction a b^h, in or with : otherwise, that sings 
in the Lord, from shur, to sing* [delivered 
by the Lord ; i. e. from captivity : hence we 
£nd it the name of several Levites. Ezra viii. J8, 

24. Neh. viii. 7* ix. 4. x. IS. xii. 8, 24.] 

SHEHESH, itrw, ^pov, root, or Uttle 

chains* Son of Peresh, and of Machir. I 
Chron. vii. 16. 

SHEREZER, see Shaeezeb. 

SHESH, ww, Jiax* 

1>H£SH^ Cotton, and Linen. This is a 
pure Hebrew word, generally translated by Jiax* 
VideB^M^a. 

SHESH ACH, pwwy SurdK, bag of linen ; from 
pl£^ shak, a bag, and ttntt shesA,Jiax, or linen; 
othetwke^r flAe uxlh hag; from wut thesh, six, 
and pmehakrstftag*. 

[Ml. F«A6MntiT8, No. DXCVl.the reader 
may aee m ooi^ieckupa that this name . denotea a 


palace, or country seat, of the king of Babylon,, 
periiapa, called bis Desire: so Fr. Delices, Mon 
plaisir, &c. but Simon thinks it imports, from 
the Syriac, tranquillity ; which may well 

be applied to a palace distant from the city, im- 
plying retirement, Mon repos, Sans souci, &c.] 

SHESHACH, or Sbsaoh ; by this name 
Jeremiah xxv. 2d. li. 41. hints at Babylon. 
That prophet was to cause all nations to drink 
of the cup of the Lord^s fury, and the kins of 
Shesbach shall drink after them* And else* 
w here, How is Sheshacn taken, and how is the 
praise of the whole earth surprised! How is 
Babylon an astonishment among the nations! But 
how comes it that he gives the name to Babylon f 
Jeroni thinks he does it out of caution, not to 
provoke Nebuchadnezzar, who then was be- 
sieging Jerusalem. in Jer* xxv* Vide Jftrchi,et 
Kimchi. W e take Sheshach to be a pagan deity, 
chiefly worshipped at Babylon. He gives this 
city the name of its tutelar deity, as he says, 
chap. I. I. Babylon is taken ; Bel is confound- 
ed ; !NJerodach 18 broken in pieces. Hel and 
Merodach were gods of the country. Sheshach 
was probably the moon. At Babylon they cele- 
brated feasts called Saaea, which greatly resem- 
bled the Roman Saturnalia. The servants then 
acted the part of masters. Athenseus, lib* xiv. 
cap* 10. ex Beroso et Ciena* Strabo, lib* xi. 
says they were celebrated in honour of Anais, 
which is Diana, or the moon. See Vossius, de 
Orig* et Prog* Idol, lib, ii. 22. See Tartar. 

SHESHAI, the sixth, flax, joy ; from 
shesh* 

SHESHAN, lily, or rose; from ptntt; 
shoshan : otherwise, ^'cy, or flax. 

SHESHEAl, Sesai, or Sasai, a giant, a 
son, or descendant, of Anak, driven from He- 
bron, with his brethren Ahiman and Talmai, by 
Caleb son of Jephunneh. Josh. xv. 14. 

SHESHBAZZAR, niOttW, Joy in tribula- 
tion ; from shush, joy, the preposition a 
beth, in, and niK tzarar, tribulation, pain ; 
otherwise, production, or defence of Joy ; from 
UK tsur, defence : otherwise, jou oj the vintage : 
from njQ batzar, and WW shush, joy. A Chal- 
dee word, in which it seems that ^ce is includ- 
ed, which was a deity of the Babylonians. See 
SiiESHACH. [free splendor ; i, e. of the Sun ; 
the sun at liberty, in reference to the Chaldee 
deity. Comp. Daniex, &c.] 

SHESH BAZ21AR. When king Cyrus re- 
stored to the Jews the sacred vessels of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been carried to 
Babylon by Nebuebadnezzar, Ezra i. 8. ; he had 
an account taken of them, and committed them 
to Sheshbazzar, prince of Jtidab. The greater 

part 
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part of toterpreter* tbuik, SiiMkhctxar is Ztrub- 
oahei ; and that he bore the name of Slmhbin- 
tar among the Babylonians, as Daniel did that 
of BeUbaaxar. Scripture says, that Zerubbabel 
4aid the foundation of the temple, and it says 
the same of Shahhazzar, Zech. iv. 9* Ezra. v. 
16 . Others will have S/teshbazzar to be a Per- 
sian officer, sent to govern the Jews. It is not 
very certain that Zerubbabel had this government 
conferred on him. The Grecians give to Shesh^ 
bazzar, or (as they call him) Sammanasevy the 
quality of governor of Judea. 3 Esdras ii. 
npotvhrrifi 'Is^afoc* 

SHETHAR, that rots; from the 

Chaldee thechitha, rottenness. This word 

is Persian, or Medish ; and it is difficult to find 
its true root in the Hebrew. A principal officer 
of the court of king Ahasuerus. Esth. i. 14. — 
[A star ; but which of the stars is not known : or 
whether a star^ in general : from the Persian.] 
SHETHAR-BOZNAl, that makes 

to rot or corrupt, or th/it seeks and examines 
those who despise me ; from bazah, to despise, 
and the pronoun * t, me, and nin thur, to seek, to 
examine. This a Medish or Persian word, and 
its root not in the Hebrew. An officer of the 
king of Persia, beyond the Euphrates, who 
wrote to court against the Jews, Ezra v. 6. — 
{The star of light, perhaps, the morning star, or 
Pkosphorus,'\ 

SHEVA, 2s<rd, vanity ; from shorn : 
otherwise, elevation, fame ; from nttlt; shaah : 
otherwise, tumult; from s/<oaA. Secretary 
to king David, 2 Sam. xx. 

SHEW BREAD. Heb. C30D anV, 
iv(i»7r/»c, literally, bread effaces, or of the face. 
They thus called the loaves of bread, which the 
priest of the week placed every Sabbath-day on 
the golden table in the Sanctum, before the 
Lord. Exod. xxv. 30. 

'Phese loaves were square, and had four faces, 
as the Rabbins say: they were covered with 
leaves of gold : they were twelve in number, and 
represented the twelve tribes of Israel. Each 
loaf was of considerable size, since they used 
two tenth-deals of flour for eacli, which are 
about six pints. Lev. xxiv. 5, 6, 7« They placed 
them hot on the Sabbath-day in the presence of 
the Lord 4 when they also took away those 
which had been exposed the whole week, and 
which could not be lawfully eaten but by the 
priests. This offering was accompanied with 
frankmcense and salt. Some commentators 
think wine was added to it also, Villalpaod, de 
Templo, lib, iv. cap. 57, The frankincense was 
burnt on the golden table every Saturday, wh^ 
they set on fresh loaves^ 


All are not amed as to the manner in which 
the loaves of shem^nrtad were ranged on the al- 
tar of the Sanctum. Some think diey were in 
thxee piles, four loaves in mdBi Others say two 
pilesji six loaves in each ; and it is hard to con- 
ceive how it could be otherwise^ or how a table 
two cubits in length, and one in breadth, could 
allow room enou^ for twelve loaves, each con- 
taining six pints of flour. The Hi^bins say, 
that between every two loaves were two 'golden 
pipes, supported by forks of the same metal, 
whose ends rested on the ground, to convey air 
between the loaves, to hinder them from grow- 
ing mouldy. Vide Frags. No. CCXXIX. 

Moses seems to say, Lev. xxiv. 8. that the Is*^ 
raelites furnished the loaVes presented before the 
Lord ; but tiiis ought to be understood only, as 
they paid the iirst-firuits and tentlit to the priests, 
(which was the chief of their income.) And of 
these tenths and flrst-fruits the priests took 
wherewith to make the shew~bread, and what- 
ever else it was their duty to furnish, in the ser- 
vice of the temple. In the time of David, 

1 Chron. ix. 32. the Levites of the family of Ko- 
hath had the care of the shew^bread, or as it is 
called in the Chronicles, ** the Bread of Order 
ing.** Probably, the Levites baked and prepared 
it ; but the priests offered it before the Lord, as 
said in another place, 1 Cbroii. xxiii. £8. Vulg. 
Jerom on Mai. i. However, Jerom says, from 
a tradition of the Jews, that the priests sowed, 
reaped, ground, kneaded, and baked the skew- 
bread : panes propositionis, qnos juxta tradUiones 
Hebraicas, ipsi severe, ipsi demetere, ipn mokre, 
ipsi coquere debeatis. 

There are several Rabbinical remarks about 
these loaves, which commentators take care to 
glean : they were placed six in a pile, one on 
another, on a salver of gold ; and above they 
were covered with another golden salver, on 
which stood a golden cup full of pure incense. 
They were made without leaven, and kneaded 
with oil. Tostatus says, that they were baked 
on a baking-pan of gold. Others maintain, that 
they were baked in au ordinary oven, but one 
kept for this use only ; and that the wood used 
on this occasion was chosen on purpose, ffie 
soundest and closest that could be got Beside 
these loaves stood a vessel full of ezcellcat wine; 
this vessel was close st€|>ped, that the wine 
might not grow sour, and it held the fourth part 
of a hin ; something above two pints. 

When loaves were change, the wine wea 
poured^lfip[tna.a liba)ion before the LoeA The 
vessel, that was fliled with aakwealr these 

loaves^ yifilltM end coveied, aa wdl as tffie 
vessehflippwBe^ that an dott^lcc. eheiMdieSh 

it. 
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it.-*Tliete knrres mtf^ eftteii in th« temple by 
the prieets 6f the week ; to take them out of the 
tempie to eat th^ at home^ wae not allowed. 

SHlBBOLlpPH^ Vulgate, Scibbo- 

LBTH ; Jitdg. 301. ^ Burden, ear of com ; jfrom 
: or eurrenl of water, 

After Jephihah had beaten the Ammonites, the 
.men of Bphraim were jealous of this advantage 
obUined by the tribes beyond Jordan, and com- 
plained heavily that they had not been called 
to that expedition. Jephthah answered with 
much moderation ; but that did not prevent the 
Ephraimites irom using contemptuous words to- 
ward the men of Gilead, telling them, they were 
only fugitives from Ephraim and Manasseh, a 
kind of bastards that belonged to neither of the 
two tribes ; (This reproach was false, since Ma- 
chir, the father of Gilead, was Manasseh’s own 
son. Numb. xxvi. 29.) [but vide Fragments, 
No. CCGXXIX.] To fighting they Went; and 
the men of Gilead killed a great number of 
Ephraim. After which they set guards at all the 
passes of Jordan; and when an Ephraimite who 
hud escaped, came to the river-side, and desired 
to pass over, they asked him, if he was not an 
Ephraimite? If he said. No; they bid him 
pronounce Shibboleth ; but he pronouncing it 
Sibboleth, according to the diction of the 
Ephraimites, and not well pronouncing the first 
letter, they killed him on tbe spot : on this oc- 
casion, theie fell forty-two thousand Ephraim- 
ites. 

[^rhis incident should not be passed over 
without observing that it affords proof of dialec- 
tical variations among the tribes of the same na- 
tion, and speaking the same language, in those 
early days : there can be no wonder^ therefore, 
if we hud in later ages the same word written 
liifferent ways, according to the pronunciation 
of different tribes, or of different colonies, or re- 
sidents of the Hebrew people : whence various 
pointings, &c. That this continued, is evident 
from the j^culiarities of the Galilean dialect, 
by which reter was discovered to be of Galilee, 
As to the import of the term Shibboleth, 
it probably, signihed the posset over the wa- 
tetr, theyb^, or ferries ; as it is likely that the 
Ephraimites were made to repeat their request 
for passage, file, several times, and were detect- 
ed by the variationf they uttered. Comp. Psalm 
hix. 16.' Isaiah xxvii. 12. Heb,"] 

SHIBMAII, rrtXW, conversion, return, cap^ 
tivitjf, old^g/e, rest ; from mw shabah, or 
shnb. [itreet, i. e. wine ; from the Chaldee.} 
SHfBMAH, or Sabama, or Sibma, a city 
of ReOb^, NoflUb. xxxii. 38. Josh. xiii. 19 .. 
lflaitH,xyi^%;l9^ ipeaka of the vines of Shtb^ 

: Voju. Jl. Part XXVII. Edit, IV, 


mak, y^ich were cut down by the enemies of the 
Moabites : for that people bad taken the city of 
Shihmah, Jer. xlviii. 32. and others of Reuben^ 
after this tribe was carried into captivity, by 
Tiglath-pilneser, 1 Chron. v. 26. 2 Kings xv. 
29 . Jerom' says, tn /tat. xvi. tliat between 
Heshbon and Sibmah there was hardly the dis- 
Umce of five hundred paces. 

SHICRON, mnsty, drunkenness : or his gft, 
or his wages ; from nsr, sachar, and the pro- 
noun IP eno, his, 

[Perhaps rather the cause of drunkenness — 
strong wine, intoxicating liquor, as the term Ss 
used, Jer. xiii. 13. It was the modem bounda- 
ry of Judah, near the valley of Sorek, the renown 
of the grapes of which was extensive. Query, 
the great one, or Aun, in a state of satiety with 
strong liquor?** — Compare Gen. ix. 21. or, the 
Aun who invented strong liquor : Bacchus?] 
SHICRON, or Sechron a, a city of Judah, 
Josh. x|. 11. thoughf to have been yielded up 
to Simeon. 

SHIELD. In Scripture, God is often called 
the shield of his people, Gen* xv. 1 . ** 1 am thy 
shield^* says God to Abraham. I'he Psalmist 
says, Psalm v. 12. Thou, Lord, wilt bless the 
righteous; with favour wilt thou compass liim, 
as with a shield** Princes and great men are 
also called shields of the people. 2 Sam. i. 21. 
Saul is called the shield of Israel. The shields 
of the earth belong unto God, or are jn his dc- 
pendance, Psalm sTlvii. 9- The LXX. have it ; 
— the strong gods of the earth have greatly ex- 
alted themselves. 

They hung their shields around the towers for 
ornament, and to use on occasion. The tower 
of David was adorned with a thousand shields, 
hung round about it : there were deposited arms 
of all kinds : Cant. iv. 4. The Maccabees 
adorned the front of the temple with shields 
which they hung thereon, 1 Macc. iv. 57. They 
took them down from thence to march against 
the enemy : Ezekiel, xxvii. 10. says, that the 
Persians, the Lydians, and the Lybians hunjg 
up their shields in Tyre, as ornaments to that 
city. Vide Frags. No. CCXVil. 

The common materials of asAfWdwere wood, 
covered with leather, with plates of gold, or 
bf brass. Sometimes they were wholly of gold, or 
of brass. Solomon made some of massy gold, 
which Shishak king of Egypt took away ; and 
Reboboam made others of brass to.serve in their 
stead, 1 Sam. xvii. 45, Goliath’s shield was of 
brass. Nahum, ii. 3. desenbes the shields of the 
Chaldeans as bright and resplendent. The 
Fsalinist says, that Giod sIibU: ca^e fhade.to 
reign among his people, and that ^ey.ahdt 
Jq div. 2 throw 
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throw their skieidt into ^ Sre : PmIcb xlei.9* 
There dkielch therefore were of wood. 

SHllGMirAlON, a wng tr&ubUf or 
^ comfort [after trottble.] 

SHIGOAION, SaioioifoTHyorSioAiov. 

This word occurs in the Hebrew^ Psalm vii. 
title^ and Hahakkuk iiu 1. nuiUtCf Vulg. pm 
Lrmorantiii. Theodot. 'Ysr2p twv hmoUap£tu. 
Jrro voluntarUSf ( supple) peccatis* T^ LXX. 
have translated it by Psalm, or Canticle ; but 
Aquila and Syrooiacbus^ have rendered it by 
uormaee, or sins of ignorance, Theedotion, in 
Habakkuky, has it ** for voluntary sins but 
there is reason to doubt whetlier his text be very 
intire. Some think Skiggaion is an instrument 
of music ; others, a certain air, or tune, to which 
this Psalm was sung. Others translate it, the 
error of David ; the secret of David ^ the de- 
light of David; the disquiet of David.** We 
tl^k it ought to be translated, ** a song of trou- 
ble,** or ^ a song of consolation of David.'* 
The Arabic word Schaga, signifies to be in trou- 
ble ; and the Hebrew word Schagah, or Shngah, 
to rejoice, to be comforted [after trouble.} 
SUIHON, hissound; from mw shaah. 
[otherwise, of strenglky or of grief Josh. xix. 19* 
Simon says, ** the great ruins :** the place 
wholly laid waste : perhaps so called, from its 
being restored after utter destruction. Since^ 
how'ever, Sbian, (Sion) has a totally different 
meaning, this explanation appears very dubious. 

Taking Aun for a person, as we have often 
done, this epithet would mean ** the Aon of 
compensatioB,*' or, a person (or principle) who 
returns according to the value of l^iiefi^ts, or ho- 
nours, honorary gifts, received by him.] 

SUIHON, or SnoN, a city of Issachar, 
Josh. xix. 19* Ueb. reads Shion, or Sion, 
Eusebius says, that in bis time there was a place 
called Seon, at the foot of owuint Tabor.. Ono- 
mast. in Seen, 

SHILHl, *rfw, SaXcl, missior^ messenger: 
otherwise, hranchesy or dart^javelin ; from pfTW 
shaiacky or shdachy according Co different read- 
ings : from the Syriac, Usat spoilsy or is s^fed. 
Father of Azubafa, the mother of king Jehosha- 
pbat. 1 Kines xxii. 49. 

SUULHIId,. otAtP, meesengersf. ruckersy. 
hranekesy darts; from rhm skmaek: or that 
spoil: accoidiog to the l^niac. 

[But some tUnk, a gsjtt o^reemty(m custom 
aUiided to Mich, u l4.>eo, Fhnruoh gave Geser 
as a to his daughter, 1 Kiogstz. 16« (Comp^ 
iudg. xiL9*> The ground ou whioh the town 
atood might have be^ originally a gift,] 
SHILHIM, or SiM%a oky of%i^h^otlw 


&UILLEM, or SaixsM, or or 

SBamvMf fourth son of Naphtali, Gan. idvi. 
94* head of a great fiunfiy. Nam. xxvi. 40. 

SHILOH, or SiLo,i^,Mt^SeXM, [free/] 
peace, or abundance; fromnVv skaiak: other- 
wise, that deceives, or mocks^ acGordui| to the 
fiyriacu [A cit^ of Ephraiiii. Josh, xvi.o. xviii.. 
1. xix. o.. XXI. 9. xxii.9^19. Judges xxi. IQ. 
1 Sam. i. 94. il. 14. Ps^ IxxvttL GO* Jor. 
xxvi. G, tec. See 11. Shiloh, 

SH11X>, rh^y sent; from rfWf skaktek, 

SHILOH. 'Fhis term is famous among in- 
terpreters aud commentators on ScruHare. It 
is used, Gen. xlix. 10. to denote the HessteA—- 
The {j^riarch Jacob foretels his coming, ki 
these words : The sceptre shall not depiK 
from Judah, nor a law-giver from between bis 
feet, until Shiioh come, and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.** O “ipy 

Donee veniat Shilo, Christian commentatora 
agree, that this word ought to be understood of 
the Messiah, of Jesus Christ; but all are not 
agreed about its literal and grammatical signifs- 
cation. Jerom, who translates it by Gni mitten^ 
dus esty manifestly read Shiloachy sent, instead of 
Shilo, The LXX. translate hUXStn rd 
diroic€(pfva airCf. Or, *'£ek>c a^XjS% kredutvrmi. 
As if they had read iustead of ** Until 
the coming of him to whom it is reserved ;** or, 

till we see arrive that which is reserved for 
him.’* 

It merst be owned that the signification of the 
word Shiloh is not wall ascertained. Some 
translate, The sceptre shall not depart from* 
Judah, till he comes to W'kom it belongs, 
rf?Wy or instead of Other^ till &e 
coming of the peace-maker, or, the pacific, or, of 
prosperity, prosperatus est, Sheduk tiimifiei, 

to be in peace, to be in prosperity. Odiers, 
till the birth of him who shall be boni of a wo- 
man, without the knowledge of raaifv or 

seesmdina, fiuxus, Arab. l#ud. de Dieu. Otber- 
wise, the sceptre shall not depart ftom Judah, 
till its end^ its ruin; till the downfall of ibe 
kingdom of tbe Jews. Some Rabbins have t^ 
ken the name Ssho, ov Shilo, for a aky of ibis 
name in Palestine. Tbe eoeptre sbeil mto be 
taken from Judali, till it comas to ShiM,. 

or rfw. ^ It has ceased, it has fiuMia^” 
says Le Clerc, in Gen* dtt it ha tekon from hii^ 
to be given to Seal, at Shiio h*, Bat wbaro is it 
said,, that Saul was adusowiadgad kmg , ostxmse- 
crat^, at ShilokS II wa w^ld u n da rston d h 
of Jeroboam, aoa of Nabat^ the maltaris e g aa > 
Ij iineartain.^ t^Bariptosa owatioas no aes a m h l y 
at SkUohy, that admiHad Mas long*, Jk spodam 
author, Gomiitot, Chawaanf » Zaay* Mek»pi 
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<ierhm Annb Shaiahy rimt 

wbkfa tometimef iiginfiM toheweary^ t 

liU kit labkiifi, kit tttfferffiin, kit pftttioii, tkall 
kftppcn* FiUe Fea««^ Not. CCCXXXIL 
.^JCCXXXV. ako, CXXlll. 

[in Fe40M£jits, No. <X3CXXXV. ihe 
reiider wHI find 4 qttettio«» whether Ihit encienC 
rootmt^ jiot be eae remakuog of the prnmtiro 
kngiioge ^ mtfikiiid t Tbit mmj now be eon* 
oected with the ditcovery of tevend Santerit 
wordt, retained in the wettem languaget ^ and 
in the early bookt of Holy Writi as stated in 
Not. DXXXVI. to OXL. If the history of 
the Fall retains such words and such reference, 
there can be no barm in tupposiog that the pre- 
diction of Re^oration by the Messiah, should 
contain a similar reference. This accounts for 
the diflkuity of adeqiiately expressing the mean- 
ii^of this word; and the variations proposed by 
different interpreters, with intention to express 
its spirit. Some have even supposed that it 
was a kind of acrostic, the three letters which 
compose it being taken from three ancient 
Hebrew words. More probably, it came from 
the east of Kedem, and was retained in the 
Abrahamic family, being then well understood 
by the Patriarchs and their descendants.] 

So much for the grammatical signification of 
Shiloh ; it ia sufficient, that the ancient Jews, 
in this matter, agmd with the Christians, that 
this word stands for Memah the king : so the 
paraphraats Onkelos and Jonathan, the ancient 
Hebrew commentaries on Genesis, and the 
Talmudists themselves explain it. The sceptre 
continued among the Jews ; they had kings of 
their own nation, in the persons of the Herods ; 
but soon afterwards, the sceptre was entirely 
taken away from them, and has never been res- 
tored to them since. 

The Jews seek in vain to put forced meanings 
on this prophecy of Jacob ; saying, for exam* 
pie, that the sceptre inthnates the dominion of 
strainers, to which they have been in subjection ; 
or, indutging the hope of seeina one day, the 
eceptre, or saprem power, settled again among 
their nation. It it easy to perceive, that this is 
contrived, to deliver themscJves out of perplex- 
ity« In vain, likewise, ^y take refuge in cer- 
tain frincoi of the capfmty, who^ tl^ pretend, 
eubM bejpoBd the Euphrates, exerciimg an au- 
thority ovisrtheir nation, little short of ahsolnte; 
and h ni n y nf the race of David. Thb pretend- 
ed snooessicMi of priaees is perfectly chimertcal ; 
and thotti^at nertiMi timei they oonld shew a 
sneeessioii^ it never oontmiied long ; end their 
euthorky was too obsenre^ aed loo iknited, .to 
he dm ei^elwf ^ ^prephcty so renaiiuifala as 


IL EHILOHi or Silo, a famons city of 
Ephraim, Josh, xviii. xix. xxk twelve t^as 
from Shccbem, according to Eusebius 4 ten 
miles, according to Jerom : it was in Acralm- 
tene, according to both. In Jerom’s time ShUoh 
was rum^, tn Sog^ion, 1. ft tn JSpitaph, Paulee, 
and nothing remarkable was extant there, but 
the foundation of the altar of burnt-offerings, 
which had beea erected when the tahemacle 
stood there. At Shiloh Joshua .mseiDbled the 
people, to make the second distribution of ihe 
Land of Promise. Josh, xviii. Here the taber- 


nacle of the Lord was set up, when the people 
were settled in the country, Josh. xix. 51. The 
ark and the tabernacle continued at ShUoh, from 
A. M. 2560, when it was set up by Joshua, to 
A. M. 2868, ante A. D. 11 16 . when it was ta- 
ken by the Philistines, under the administratiou 
of the high-priest Eli. At Shiloh Samuel be- 
gan to prophecy, 1 Sam. iv. 4, Here the pro- 
phet Alpjah dwelt, J Kings xiv. 2 . Jeremiah 
foretold, that the temple of Jernsalem should be 
reduced to the same condition as Shiloh was, 
Jer. vii. 12 , 14. xxvi. 6 . After the return of 
the ark out of the country of the Philbtines, in- 
stead of returning it to Shiloh, it was taken to 
Kinatb-jearim, I Sam. vi. 21 . 

M* Reland conjectures, that from the name 
Shiloh, Pausanias, lib. va. cap. 24. took occa- 
sion to say, that Silenui the companion of Bac- 
chus, was buried in Palestine. Benjanain of 
Tudela affirms, that the tomb of Samuel was to 
be seen here. On the medals of Shechem, or 
Neapolis, we see Silenus represented ; which 
should mdae us think, that it was rather at 
Shechem than at Shiloh, they might expect to 
find the tomb of this demi-god. 

SHILONITES, that abidee ; from 

vfw $halah : otherwise, peace and abundance ; 
from the same ekalah, or eheli : or, according 
to the Syriac, that deceiver, or mocku 

SHILONITES, or Silomi, I Chron, ix. 5. 
This is taken by some, for the name of a man, 
father of Asaiab, of Judah. Others derive it 
from the city of Shiloh, or from Selah, son -of 
Judah. 

SHILSHAH, tkrm, or the tldrd, or 

jmmce, or chirf ; from thaloeh, or iha^, 
lieh,' Son of a^pliar, of Asher, 1 Chron* vii, 
37. See Sualisha. 

SH IMEA,. Sapud, fheit hoe»M,4itr okeyr, 

[<or,«f Asardl : fvom.pottf sAamod.;! Cl«non.uL 5 . 

I. SHIMCA, aiLeviie, son of Miahimlf and 
fiither of BeracWb, I Chron. vi. 39. 

IL SHiMEA, aoit of Vum, a^ Mhor of 
Hagma, a Issvite, 1 Chron. vi. 30u 
111. Shimxa, or SsiA 4 rMUA|SOB of2>avid 
Z 9, and 
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and Bathslieba, 1 Cfaron. lii. 5. Vide Frags. 
No. CCCXXXIH. 

SHIMEAH, that hearsf that obeys i 

from 2 Sam. xii. 5. xvi. 21. 

I. SHIMEAH, Samaa, Semmaa, or Sim- 
MA A, prince of a family of Benjamin, and son of 
Mikloth, 1 Chron. viii. 32. 

II. Shim BAH, brother of David, and feather of 
Jonathan and Jonadab. Jonadab was a subtle 
man. Jonathan vras a hero of David's army, 
2Sam. xxi. 21. 

There were others of this name, of whom no- 
thing particular is known. 

SHIMEAM, Softaa/I, Vulg. Sa- 

MAAN,yame, reputation of the mother y or of the 
nation ; from shem, to name, and OH am, 
a mother ; or from om, a nation : other- 
wise, name of fear ; from shem, to name, 
and CD»K am, terror, fear, [astonishing, wonder-- 
fttl, 1 Chron. ix. 38. comp. viii. 32. Son of 
Mikloth.l 

SHImEATH, npOW, that hears, [or, is 
heard] or that obeys ; from shamah : or 

fame, reputation; from shamaah, to hear. 

2 Kings xii. 21. 

SHIM El, that hears, [or, ts heard.] or 
obeys ; from yxsw shamah : or name of the heap ; 
from shem, a name, and »y hi, a heap : or 
that destroys the heap ; from tODVt shamam, to 
destroy, to lay waste, and *y hi, a heap : other- 
wise, my reputation, my fame ; from CDW shem, 
name, renown, and > t, my. 

I. SHIMEl, and Rei, 1 Kings i. 8. See 
Ret. 

II. Shimei, son of Gog, father of Micah, of 
Reuben, 1 Chr. v. 4. 

HI. Sill MET, son of Zachur, of Simeon, 

1 Chr. iv. 27. He bad sixteen sons, and six 
daughters. 

Iv. Shimei, son of Libni, a descendant of 
Kohath. 1 Chr. vi. 29. 

V. Shimei, son of Gera, a kinsman of Saul, 
who when David was oUi^d to retire from Je- 
rusalefti, began to curse him, to throw stones, 
&c 2 Sam. xvi. 5. 

But when Darid returned to Jerusalem, after 
the defeat and death of Absalom, Shimei hasten- 
ed witli the men of Judah, and with a thousand 
men of Bei^amin, to come before David : he 
ihre^ himself at his feet, desiring him to fo^et 
and to forgive his fault. Abishai son of Zeruiah, 
expostulated in an angry manner ; but David 
disapproved Abishai's zeal, and promised Shi- 
mti, with an oath, that he would not put him to 
death. And in truths he suffered him to live in 
peace while be himself lived ; but before his 
death, Ire recoamieaded to Solomon, not to let 


Shesmi go entirely onpanisbed, bat t6 exercise 
his discretion upon him. 

Therefore, when Solomon ascended die throne, 
he confined Shimei to Jerasalem,’ where iw 
dwelt three years, when some of his slaves Hin 
away from him, and took sanctuary with AcMth 
king of Gath. Shimei went after them, and 
brought them to Jerusalem. The king being 
informed of this, caused Shimei to come before 
him, and said to him ; did not 1 assure you, that 
the day- you quitted your confinement, yon 
should be put to death f So he gave orders to 
Benaiah sou of Jehoiada to kill him. Comp. 
Fragments, No. CCC. 

- VI. Shimei, of Romanthi : bad the suj^- 
intendance of king David's wine cellars. 1 Chr^ 
xxvii. 27 . 

SHI Ml, my name: irom CSttt shem, a 
name : otherwise, my loss, or my desolation, my 
astonishment; from asaot shamam, desolation, 
&c. and the pronoun * i, my : otherwise, the 
heavens: from o s/zarntfim. [astonishing. 

SHI MI, or Semei> second son of Gershon, 
and grandson of Levi, Exod. vi. 17* Head of a 
family, Numb. iii. 21. 

SHIMON, that puts, or is put ; from 
shum: other%^ ise, oi/, per/ii/ne ; from 
shemen. [astonishing.] 

SHIMON, or Simon, of the race of Judah, 
father of Ammon, Rinnah, 8cc. 1 Chr. iv. €0. 
SHIMRATH, dregs, or prison ; from 

shamar, or shemer ; or, bush, thorn, or dia- 
mond ; from shamir. [kept, guarded.] 
SHIMRATH, or Samarath, son of Shim* 
hi, or Shema, of Benjamin. 1 Chr. vhi. 21 . 

SHIMRI, niDte^, So/i)3pl, that keeps, or im- 
prisons; [or, is kept, or guarded, sc. by the 
Lord.] dregs, a bush, or diamond. See Sama- 
ria. 

SHIMRI, or Semri, son of Shemaiah, and 
father of Jedaiah, of Simeon, 1 Chr. iv. 37. 

SHIMRITH, nnDE^, wko is kept: orpoholly 
of diamond, thorn, or dregs ; from nxt shamir, 
or skemir, according to different readings.-^ 
Mother of Jehozabad, 2 Chron. xxiv. 2G, 

SH IM RON, piiw, V ulgate, Sem- 

ron, his guardian, his diamond, his bush, or kis 
dregs: from shamar, or sbamir, and 
im aven, or ou, force, iniquity* 
f. SHIMRON, SiMSRON, Bemeron, or 
Sbmram ; a city of Zebulmi, Josh. xix. 15* 
See SiMONiAB. name is idso given to the 

mountain 8omit\ 00 mkkh stood Samaria* ^ 

II. SHrMBOir, soivof Jsseeiiar. N»inb«tExvii 
24. Father of tbe Skinmmites* I Chroa^ vii. I. 
[Gen. xhrL 13. SMmrmn*} ^ 

SBlMSHAfv 2aft\fdt,. ipuij ,ham 
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wmAimesIh thtttm, ISun of Uie 

Lord, or the Lord 

SHIMSHAl, or Samsai, « secretary or 
scribe, wbo, with Rehum the chancellor, wrote 
to king Artaxerxes against the Jews, lately re- 
turned from captivity, Ezr. iv, 8. A. M. 3470, 
atU€ A* D. 534. See Axtaxkrxes. 

SHI NAB, tooth of the fat iter ^ or 

ehangts of the father, or sleep of \he father ; from 
^ shett, a tooth, or shanah, cmnse, or |tp» 
jashan, sle^, and nH ab, a father. [Itight, i. e. 
joy of the father \ from the Arabic.] 

SHINAB, or Sbnnaab, king of Admah, 
one of the four cities burned by fire from hea- 
ven, because of the crimes of its inhabitants, 
Gen. xix. 24. Shinab, with the other kings of 
Pentapolis, were overcome by Aniraphel, and 
his allies, chap. xiv. 2. 

SHINAR,' watch of him that sleeps \ 

from niv hur, watch, and W*jashati, to sleep ; 
otherwise, spoil qf the tooth ; from mjf harah, 
spoil, and \\p sken, a tooth; or change of the city, 
fiom shanah, change, and yp hir, a city. — 
These explications are neither natural nor cer- 
tain, because the vsord is not Hebrew. 

[The foregoing etymologies will hardly satisfy 
the intelligent reader. Possibly this name might 
be derived from the repeated Jiittings of those 
who at length took up their abode in this plain. 
The Hebrew root nar, appears to denote shaken 
out, Job xxxviii. 13. the Chaldee, to migrate 
from place to place ; the Arabic, to be expelled 
from a place ; the Ethiopic, to be sent away 
from a dwelling. If we suppose, as appears 
from the history, that this name was given to the 
place before the dispersion, then it will import 
simply the settlement after repeated flittings, or 
removals ; or, the place settled by repeated 
hordes of men, here taking up their abode. But 
if it be supposed that this name was imposed 
after the dispersion, then it may be taken in tlie 
bad sense, shaken out, expelled, scattered : 
though, indeed, it was rather the place whence 
men were expelled, than that into wliich they 
were driven. 

Shinaii was certainly a considerable extent 
of level country ; it iucluded Babylon, and pro- 
bably further south ; but how tnucb, we cannot 
very well tell. It is extremely probable, that 
the city Singara marks some part of this pro- 
vince ; .in wWh case Babylon would be a part 
of the hmd of Shinar, rather than the land of 
Shinar a fmt oi Babyloiiia ; and indeed, this 
would lead vm to cnpisicler the land of Shinar as 
tliat extent between the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, which was afterwards called Mesopo** 
temta. To tbi* agreei the opinion of Michaelis, 


who extends Shinar so fur north ss to include 
Nistbis and Edessa. Shinar might be the ori- 
ginal name of this whole extent, which might 
afterw'ards be divided into Padan Aram, and 
other parts, like as Mesopotamia was, under the 
Homan government. 

Josephus reports, Antiq, lib. i. cap. 4. that 
Histisus describes the plain of Senaar as being 
in the levels of Babylonia : but, after the splen- 
dor to which Babylon was raised, this may easily 
be explained, by saying, that it was under the 
Babylonian government. 

I'hcre is a very remarkable variation in the 
Samaritan, which reads the land of Sopha ; and 
with this agrees the Arabic of Castelliis's Hep- 
taglot, which reads Aram Supha : this leads us 
to some part of Mesopotamia called Aram . — 
Suph signifies a tower, and this confound ap- 
pellative would import Aram of the Tower, t. e. 
as distinct fiom Padan Aram : Aram Supha 
being Southern Mesopotamia, Padan Aram 
being Nfirthem Mesopotamia. The land of 
the Tower is frequently used among the Jews 
for Babylonia. 

This will remind the reader of Suph. Comp. 
Sea, Red.] 

SHINAR, or Sennaar, a province of Ba- 
^lonia, wherein the tower of Babel was built. 
Gen. xi. 2. Calneh was built in the same coun* 
try. Gen. x. 10. Amraphel, king of Shinar,^ 
was a potent prince in the time of Abraham. 
Gen. XIV. I. Daniel says, i. 2. that Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried away the sacred vessels of the 
temple of Jerusalem, and put them in the tem- 
ple of his god, in the land of Shinar, There is 
a great probability that the mountains of Sin^‘ 
gam, or Zagras, as well as the city and river of 
Singare, take their name from Shinar, Sennaar, 
or Sengar. 

SHI PH I, yDiP, '^(jjpsX, inundation, or multi- 
tude [crowd] ; from ysiy shephah : or knife 
from ihephi. Of Simeon. 1 Chr. iv. 29* 

SHIPHMITE, lip, or margin, or 

shore ; from shuph, to break, and O'D mim, 
waters. A town of Judah. 1 Chron. xxviii. 27* 

SHI PH RAH, mciy, handsome, or trumpet ^ 
from shaphar, or shepher, according to dif- 
ferent readings : or that does good ; or chicken^ 
little bird, according to the Syriac, [fair.} 

SHlPHRAH, or Sephorah, one of the 
midwives of Egypt, who preserved the Hebrew 
children. Exod. i. 15. Some think she was an 
Egyptian, but it is more likely she was an Israel- 
ite. See PuAH. 

SHtPTAN, judge, or that judges 
[very justly] ; from OW shaph^t. 

SHIPTAN, 
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SHIPTAN, or Sbphtam, father of Kemuel, 
of J^hraim. Ntittib. xxxiv. €4. 

SHISHA^ six, the $ixtk ; from mtntf 
shUhah : otherwise, marble ; from shaith : 
otherwise, lifHng up rf the : from sAtj 
preeent, or gift, and rw^ muhah, to lift up. 

2 i*rom the Syriac and Arabic,^ dwelling, rest- 
nee, ue. of the Lord. A secretary of David, 
B Sam. XV. 25, calied Skavsha, 1 Chron. xviii. 
16. of the same import.] Also Father of Ahiah, 
secretary to king Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 3. 

SHISHAK, pretent of the bag, of the 
pot, of the thigh ; from pw thak, a bag, and 
shok,a thigh: otherMrise, of the kiss ; from pm 
itashak. This word is Egyptian, nor is it possi- 
ble to find its e^mology from the Hebrew. [See 
Sheshach. This king is called Sasiges, by 
Diodorus Siculus. We cannot tell the exact 
meaning of this name ; but Hiller thinks it may 
resemble the Arabic, by which it would import 
like a bank, i. c. of the Nile : fresh, verdant, 
prol^, bountifuLI 

SHISHAK, or Scsac, king of Egypt; he 
declared war against Rehoboam king of Judah, 
in the fifth year of Rehoboam. 'fhe king of 
Egypt had twelve thousand war chariots, and 
sixty thousand horse, with an innumerable mul- 
dtude of people, out of Egypt, the countries of 
Lubim, of Suchim, and of Cush. He entered 
Judea, and captured the strongest places in the 
country, advancing to Jerusalem. Then the 
prophet Shemaiah came t<i Rehoboam and the 
princes of Judah, in Jerusalem, and said, thus 
saith the Lord, as you have forsaken me, so 
have 1 delivered you into the hands of king 
Shithakr But they acknowledging their fault, 
Ood seeing their humiliation, said, since they 
have humbled themselves, 1 will not destroy 
them.*’ 

Shishak entered Jerusalem, but soon with- 
drew, taking away the treasures of the Lord’s 
house, and of the king’s palace ; also the golden 
bucklers thi^ Solomon had made. The Rab- 
bins ane of opinion, that the chief motive of this 
prince’s war against Rehoboam, was because 
he coveted to possess the ivory throne of Sol^ 
moD, with wmch he was charmed. To this 
prince Jeroboam find, toward the end of Solo- 
mon’s reign : and when AAisAoA: came into Judea, 
be did no barm to Jeroboam’s territories. 
£ Chron. xii. 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26. A. ^ 5033, 
ante A. D. %1 1. Perhaps Jeroboam might in- 
vite him to invade Rehoboam’s comif^. Till 
the time of Shishak Scripture mantums die 
IgBgs of Egypt by the general name of Pharaoh; 

is the first whose proper name is men- 
tioiied. Cbronologists are not agreed as to the 


corr^t Order of 8hi$kmk m the EgtptiMi 
nasties. Some think him to beSesendtis; 
others Sesostris, or Sethosis. Marstmta, Ccmefi. 
Chronolog. ssecuL xiv. lib, iii. Usher thinks 
him to be Sesoiichis, and places die beginitNig of 
his reign A. M. 3026, ante A» D. 976. 

This Shishak or Setae, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, in his Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
amended, was the gieatest conqueror, and the 
most celebrated hero of all ant^ui^, being the 
son of Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, and, 
known to the Greeks by the name of Bacchus, 
Osiris, and Hercules ; he was the Belns of the 
Chaldeans, the Mars or Mavors of the Thra- 
cians, &c. He made ^eat conquests in India, 
Assyria, Media, Scythia, Pbeenicia, Syria, Ju- 
deea, 8cc. His army was at last routed in 
Greece by Perseus ; which disgrace, together 
with the attempts of his brother Danaus, to 
usurp his kingdom in his absence, obliged him 
to return into Egypt, in the ninth year of his ex- 
TOdition. From hence he drove his brother 
Danaus, who took refuge in Greece, and was 
there celebrated by the name of Neptune, Jape- 
tus, Typhon, Python, &c. 

[The venerable name of Sir Isaac New'fon 
must not be allowed to mislead the reader : the 
^^Chroiiology” of that great man is not thought 
to be demonstrative, in every part, it may be 
doubted whether he ever finished ft, as he kept 
it private many years ; and it was published at 
last in consequence of a surreptitious copy, 
which had been obtained by a breach of confi- 
dence. It must, therefore, be consulted with 


caution.! 

SHITRAI, ntDtr, Sor/Mil, tteward, head, or 
judge: ixom tkoter : according to the Sy- 
riac, obligation, or contract, A Sharonite, tu« 
perintendant of king David’s shepherds, and 
fiocks. ] Chr. xxviii. 29- 

SHITTIM, aw 9 lhamlv, that turn away, 
or divert: from nW thatah, or tita : otherwise, 
scourget, rodt, or thorns ; firom OW skut. 

[Undoubtedly, tbe Acacia tree: ora ploce 
abounding in that vegetable, The name of a 
city, (Beth-shitta) Judg. vii. 22. but more 
mently the name of a station of the Israelites in 
the desart, where trees of this kind grew* Abel*^ 
Shittim, Numb, xxxiii. 49- Abel of the Aca- 
cia trees.”] 

SHITTIM, or Sethim, LXX. «4Aa 
oeirirraf int^fiUUa : incorruptible mod, 
A valuable kiml of wood, of which Moses made 
the greater part of the tables, ahars, and planks, 
belongny^to the fabemhcle. Jerom generally 
keeps the Hebrew word Skitthn, hi his tnmslar 
tiotu He in Joel hi. adjkem, thefi ^ 

thiifim 
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Mtiim woodgrowa in the deaerU of Arabia, that 
it ia like white thorn in ita colour and leaves, but 
oot in its me ; for the tree it so large, that it af- 
fords very long f^nki. The wood is hard, 
tougb^ smooth, without knots, and extremely 
beautiful; so that the rich and curious make 
acrewB of it for their presses. This kind of 
wood does not grow ki cultivated places, nor in 
any oUier places of the Roman empire, but only 
in the deserts of Arabia. He says, likewise, in 
Mich. vi. 6, and in Isaiah xli. IQ. that shittim 
wood resembles white thorn, and is of admirable 
beauty, solidity, strength, and smoothness. It 
is thought he means the black Acacia, which is 
(they say) the only tree found in the desarts of 
Arabia.^ Vide Bellon, Observat, Hb. ii. cap, 56, 
80. iEkius, iib, iv. cap. II. It is so hard and 
solid, as to become almost incorruptible. When 
cut it is of the colour of a Lotos tree, and planks 
are taken from it, t>^elve cubits long. Its brandi- 
es do not rise up in height ; its leaves are round 
and large, like those of a pear tree ; soot colour 
underneath, und green above. 

Prosper Alpinus, apud Aathores not arum in 
Theophrast. iib, iv. says, that the Acacia it call- 
ed Sant by the Egyptians ; that it is found in 
places distant from the sea is very 
common about Mount Siiiai, on the mountains 
which border on the Red-sea; that it grows 
about as tall as a mulberry-tree ; its trunk is of 
the thickness of a plum-tree, its bark is black, 
rough, and covered with very sharp thorns. Its 
leaves are oblong,* small, and very short. It bears 
a pale, yellowish, or whitish flower. The male 
h^rs no fruit, but is close set w ith thorns. The 
female bears fruit tw'ice a year, and has much 
fewer thorns. This, they say, is the true des- 
cription of the Acacia of Arabia. Thevenot, 
Voyage to the Levant, Patt ii. cap. 36. 
speaking of the Acacia of Arabia, says, that it 
is not thicker, or higher, than our willows, but 
its leaves are very nne ; that it is very thorny, 
and a gum is taken fiom it, which the Arabians 
call AKakia, But it is plain from Jerom’s des- 
cription of the ihitiim wood, that it cannot be 
this Acacia of Prosper Alpinus and Thevenot. 
Yet very credible authors affirm, that no other 
tree grows in the desarts of Arabia. 

SHIZA, this preunt ; from nt this, that, 
and nP shi, present : otherwise, preunt that ex- 
ptmds; from shi, and nt) nazah, to water, to 
mread. [From the Arabic, elation, t. e. joy of 
the fom^. 1 Chr. xi. 42.] 

SHOBABi 331^1 returned, turned bach ; from 
3W. tkub: otherwise, spark, according to the 
Syriac* \ntriinttioo, repayment f] Son of Da- 
VM and Bathaheba. S Sam.v. 14. 


SHOBACH, your bonds, your chains, 
your nets, your gins ; from n3tP skabah, and the 
affix *) ec: otherwise, his captivity; from the 
same shabah : or your conversion, your return ; 
from 3Y0 skub, to return, and from the pronoun 
*] ec, your : a dov&4unsu, according to the Sy* 
riac. General of the army of Hadadeiar, king 
of Syria. David obtained a complete victory 
over him at Helam. fi Sam. x. 16, 18, &c. 

t Progressive augmentation, both in length and 
^reamb ; peihaps, in honours,"] 

SHOBAI, captivity, from rl3IP shabah,. 
that sits down, that rests, or turtis back; [or, is 
returned, i. e. by the Lord.] from jaskab, 
SHOBAI, or Sobai, of the race of the 
priests : returned from Babylon with Zerubba- 
bel. Ezra ii. 42. 

SHOBAL, way, ear of com, thigh r 
from Vlttf shof/el : otherwise, old age, vain ; from* 
n^3 balah,^ to grow old, and sh&oa, vain, 
[Increase, Son of Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 20. xxiv» 
29* — A son of Caleb. 1 Chron. ii. 52.] 

SHOBEK, p3itt^, equalled to the vanity, or 
placed with the void; irom shavah, to place, 

to equal, and pn buk, void : otherwise, vain dis» 
sipation ; from shota, vanity, and pD buk, 
dissipation, [forsaken. JSeh. x. 25.] 

SnOBl, conversion, captivity, rest. See 
Shobai. 

SHOBI, or SoBi, son of Nahasli, of the city 
of Rabbah, otliei w'lse, Philadelphia. He came 
with Barzillai to meet David when he fled from 
Absalom, and brought him refreshments. 2 Sam^ 
xvii.27. 

SHOES, vide Sandals. Pythagoras would 
have his disciples wear shoes made of the bark 
of trees ; probably, that they might not wear 
what were made of the skins of animals ; as they 
refrained from the use of every thing that had 
life. The ancients had shoes which wholly 
covered their feet, like ours ; and others which 
only defended the soles of their feet, with leather 
bands above, that left apart of the foot uncover- 
ed. 'Hie first sort was called Calceus, Mulleps, 
Pero, Phacasium ; the latter were call^ Caliga, 
Solea, Crepidn, Baxea, Sandakum. Amcmg 
the Romans their shoes were generally of crude, 
or oBtanned leather- None but those wbo^ tia^ 
discharged the office of Edile, were allowed to^ 
wear the Mulleus, which was of leathea dpodied 
with allum, and of a red colour, Fred-iiMc^.} 
It is said that the Roman temilors altd whore 
f4sei of dressed leather, of a black edtotw- The 
Roman women wore shoe$ pretty taucb Hke 
those of the men. war,' oM, lib. vii. 

cap. 1 1* Juvenal, Sat. vu. wfedki of the moon, 

or 
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or Lunula, wUch vm worn npon black thoes, 
A4p«4tMii i^ipw Lwmb Mliiexil al«he4 191. 

[It Wfts, ortginally, the numerical letter C. 
the aterk of a hundred patricianai first establish^ 
ed bj HoUinlus.] 

Isaiah, iii. 18, speaks also of the moons whicb 
the Jewish women wore on their 8hoe$. The 
eoiperor Aureliao (Vopisc. in Aureliano, ad 
ntm,) forbad the wearing of red, yellow, white, 
or green 8hoe$ by men, and allo^ ed them to 
women only. Heliogabalus, by a proclamation, 
regulated ^hat women should be permitted to 
wear gold, and precious stones, in their ihoes. 
Among the Hebrews, \\omen of fashion, and 
substance, wore very valuable sAoes. [of which 
the instance of Judith afifords proof, ch. avi.'p.] 
But we know nothing of their particular orna* 
ments. 

The military dress, or i^oe, for the feet, w'e 
see from Moses, was sometimes of metal. 'J'hy 
shoei shall be iron and brass, says he, speaking 
of Asher, Dent, axxiii. 25. And in the des- 
criplioo of the armour of Goliath, we find he 
had boots of brass, 1 Sain. xvii. 6. Homer 
likewise gives them to his heroes ; some had 
boots of brass, otbeis of copper ; and those of 
Hercules were of tinsel. Vegetius says, that 
the Romans wore iron s/toes. The Roman sol- 
diers also put nails under their very sharp, 
and in great numbers. Isidor. Origen, fib. xix. 
cap. uft. Festus calls them clavala calceamen'- 
ta. Josephus, de Bello, lih. vii. cap. 3. speaks 
of a Roman soldier of such extraordinary bold- 
ness, as to let himself fall along the w alls of the 
temple, because the nails be had under his shoes, 
whicb the rest of his comrades had also, would 
make him slide down. In the army of Antio- 
<bus4he Great, luxury was so great, that most 
of the soldiers had golden nails under their sAoes. 
Vakr, Maxima We are assured, that in the 
East, at this day, aU the people, rich and poor, 
even the wives of the great Turk himself, and of 
hia bashaw^. wear iron plates at the heels, and 
4oes of tbeur shoes* Bellon. ObKrvat* lib* iii 
eap. 44 . 

SHOHAM, csrw, an emerald, or other pre- 
cious ttoiie ; from CPW skohem. Daughter of 
Meriri, 1 C^r.xxiy. 27. 

SHOPHAC,*)En8f, who scatters, ori^iica^r- 
od; from ym shaphac. 1 Chr« xix. 16.. 

SHOPHAN, iPiBf, rahbitt or wild rot; from 
Wtt shophan: otherwise, that loosest tlmt 
ffom ()MrsibrpJk. 

l^OPHAN, orSop«A|f,ZAPaoN,pr Zi- 
• city of Gad Numb. xxxH. ^5. Jolb« 


xiii. 27* The Jews say, it was afterwards oaUed 
Amath. 

SHOPHETIM, CDtdbtttf, Judges \ from 
tow skapkat, to judge. The LXX. translate it 
by Kpiral, Ju^es. See Judges, Book of. 

[The Phenicians and their colonies, gave to 
their supreme magistrates the title of Suffetes, 
which was most probably, analogous to die 
Shophetim of the Hebrew. But, the office of 
supreme magistrate implied, also, the power of 
directing the public force : hence sotme would 
render this term generals ; or rather, champions, 
implying the personal prowess, or strength of 
the party ; in which sense Samson, Jepthah, 
and others, judged, i. e. vindicated, delivered 
Israel : as men of valour they w ere looked, up 
to, and consulted, rather than as legal Judges ^ — 
Comp. Gideon, Barak, &c.] 

SHOSHANNIM, or SoBA^iiM; CD'Wwhy, 
Aquil. €7rl toIq Kpivoig. Syui. sttI tmv 'Av^Cjv. 
'I'his title 18 before Psalms Ixix. Ixxx. The 
LXX. translate, those that shall be changed; 
Jerom and Aquila, the lilies: Svnimachus, the 
forcers. We think Soshannitn, fiom ttW shesh, 
to signify an instrument of six strings ; or, a 
song of rmoicing. 

SH GUILDER. To give or lend his 
shoulder, for bearing a burden, signifies to 
submit to servitude. Gen. xlix. 15. “ Issa- 

char bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
8er\ant unto tiibute.” The Preacher advises his 
pupil to submit liis shoulder to the yoke of wis- 
dom. Ecctlis vi. 26. The Messiah has deliver- 
ed his people from the rod, or from the yoke to 
which they were subject, Isaiah ix. 4. Baruch 
ii. 21, advises the captive Jews at Babylon to 
submit their shoulders to king Nebuchadnezzar, 
that they might live more'comfortably under his 
government. In a contrary senFe» Scripture 
calls tliat a rebellious shoulder, Neh. ix. 29, 
which will not submit to the yoke ; and those 
who bear the yoke with joint consent, seruie/tfes 
humero utw. Zepb. iii. Q. 

Marks of honour and command w ere worn on 
the shoulder. Job, xxxi. 36, desires of God to 
decide liis cause ; Surely I would take it upon 
niy shoulder, and bind it as a crown to me.^ 
Isaiah, ix. 6. says that the Messiah thail bear 
the insignia of his government on his shoulder. 
God promises Eliakim son of Hiikiah, to give 
him the key of the house of David, and to lay 
it upon his shoulder.** 

To be borne Upon sAoti/ders, sometimes itands 
for a kind of honour and distinction. God siys. 
that when be tliall bring back bis people from 
the captivity of Babylon, he will j;iv« a signsl to 
the people, ** ^nd they shall bfing tbj tons in 

their 
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th«ir amif, and ^ be carried 

upon $h(mMisnf* Isttah xliz. 92. Vide 
FnAOMKMTBr No. CL%1* 

SoitH^timeB outlie eonftrary^ this denotes great 
'Weakness, ^grtmt disgrace. God comimlnded 
Etf^iiel to daafM a breach in the wall, and carry 
out Ilia goods lliarMiyi on his shoulder, > in tike 
nig^-tiM^ tOKvepment the taking of Jerasar 
ledi, and the eaptarity of the king^ and peopteb 
Eahiu an. 7* Isaiah, xiv. 95> aad Barticb, vi. 
3. to shew the impotence of idoU, that men 
are obliged to carry themnpon their shoulders* 

{The resMCt paid by offering the shoulder of 
animals to God, and to men of distinction^ as 
the most delicate part, should not be overlook^- 
edi So the shoulder of the heave offering at 
the consecration of priests was to be sanctiffed, 
Exod. xxix. 27, and the shoulder of the Naza-- 
rites* offering was to be waved, Numb. vi. IQ. 
So Samuel shewed a mark of the greatest res- 
pect to Saul, by reserving the shoulder for bis 
eating, I Sam. ix. 94. He treated him as king 
elect. It is likely, that the right shoulder had 
the pre-eminence; and this became the property 
of the priest who officiated. Comp. Lev. vh. 
39, 34. viii. 35. ix. 91. — It might be eaten 
by the priest and his family in a clean place. 
Lev. X. 14.] 

SHUAH, mit*, Soj3f, Sol. See Shuaii t;|/ra. 

II. Shu AH, sixth son of Abraham and Ke- 
tiirah. Gen. xxv. 9. 

SHUAH, pw Sava, that cries, that prays; 
from JW shuah: otherwise, rich, magnijicent ; 
from the same : otherwise, that beholds ; from 
rw thahah, 

[^Shuah seems to be allied to Jthoshun, help, 
or helper ; hence we have Makhi-shuah, son of 
Saul, q. King's-help : 1 thron. viii. S3, ix. SQ. 

I Sam. xiv. 4Q* Of the same import may he the 
feminine MpitP, Shuah, of Asher, daughter to 
Heber. 1 Chron. vii* 39. 

Simon thinks that Shuah, mtP, has a directly 
reverse meaning, and signifies depression^ pros^ 
tration, especially of the father ; from a root 
which has this import, Prov. xii. 95. Psalm 
xxXvtii. 7* xUi. 6. el al. bur, this seems to be 
contrary to the notion of a son, in the east ; 
wbkh is, certainly, the parent’s joy.] 

III. SiiUAH, daughter of Hirah the Adiilla- 
mite, and wife to the patriarch Judah. She 
was Aiotbsr of £r, Oiian, and Shelah. Gen.^ 
xxtvili. 9. The Jews have a traditioti,Abat Shuah 
inspired iato^faer sons the detestable resolution, 
of presentiiM Tamar from becoming a mother 
by ffimn. ^ ^S&e Tamah umd £it* The ^^Testa- 
meuBtff AoTsMsp Ppltiarcbs” calls ibis woman 

daughter of iBarsban^4siag ol Aditl- 

VoL. II. Part XXVII, Edit. IV. 


SlttMlI, nftWpSehfpit, or that sfoims; froOi 
sheehtah: otherwise, humiliation, medita^ 
fsoa^or toord; frbm tfWsl^ath, or rm^ ikecAoA. 
SHUAH, brother of Gileb. 1 Chron. iv. 11. 
SHUAL^ bpw, Jbt, hand, fist : from Vpttr 
skaktti, or according to different readihgs : 
otherwise, traces, . ways from Vpm meshol. 
[Jackall.] . ‘ 

SHUAL, or Sua£, *a country' tn Israel, 
which the Philistines ibvaded in the time ^ 
SsuL 1 Sam. «iii. 17. The situation of it is 
notknbwn. ^ 

SHUBAEL, conversion, return, rest, 

or captivity of God; from nw shub, canvetsion; 
rest, or PDIP shabah, captivity, and Vm el, God* 
[great retribution, in the sense of reward."] 
SHUBAEL, or Subabl, son of Amram, 
and fatlierof Jehdetah. 1 Chron. Xxiv. 9Q. Shu-* 
hael, with his twelve sons, were tlie thirteenth 
in order among the twenty-four families of the 
Levites. 1 Chron. xxv. 90. 

SHU Ham, omtP, SapfT, their word, their 
meditation, their humliation ; from shuach, 
Of XVW shachach : otherwise^ their ditch; from 
rrr W shichah. [hasty : over-hasty : bom prema- 
turely r] 

SHUHAM, or Sun am, son of Huthiln, 
Geu. xlvi. 93. And grandson of Dan : head of a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 49. 

SHUHITE, or‘ Suite. Bildad the Shs- 
lute, the friend of Job. Job ii. 11, w as probably 
a descendant from Shuah, son of Abraham and 
Keturah. The Hebrew reads ^miCTr, Shuchite, 
or son of Shuach, which is the same as Shuah, 
accordiiw to our way of reading. 

SIIUL AMITE, D'dVw, pacific^ perfect, that 
recompemes ; from CsVtP shalam. ' 

SHULAMITE,or SuLAMiTE. This name 
is given to the spouse in the Canlidles, in allu- 
sion to the name of Solomon ; Salomon, Salo- 
mith, Sulamite, or Slmlanute, i. e. spouse of 
Solomon. Cant. vi. 13. [A feminine word, of 
which Solomon is the masculine.] The Hebrew 
text, and the best Latin editions, read Sula* 
mitis; but the greater part of the old books havO^ 
Sunamkis, q. a native of Sunam, or Shunem. 

SHU MAT HITES, *r\m, ^Supadi, inhabit- 
ants of Shema, Josh. xv. 96. Also sons of 
Shobai, 1 Chron. ii. 53. Named, or pHt\ from 
om shem: otherwise, desolate, or astonished: 
from tsgXt'shamam. One of the six famiUea^ 
colcSiies from Kirjatb^jearim. ^ 

SHUN AM, mtP, tfmr change ^ their re- 
praiimp: from nmt ehanak: otherwum, their 
second : from otP sheni, and dm {mmoiMI 1h out, 
theirs ^ or, slem^ fyom m ^Msaib do Ueep„ \ 
SUUNAMITfi; ^ BuNAkrtTB, a female 
natke of Shunem* ' Thn tumame was given to 
2 A div. 2 Abishag, 

• 
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Abtfbag^ tiM igpotiM 6f Divdd^iMmod m hU'OM 
ttge to ke^ kifli Miw, 1 Kingi i. ii I7> 

ei,1^ A1i», £kilii,<ivko«B« 

tliiA propliet when kit CMC k^SMmtem, 
£ Kinp it. l£^ £5, 96* It is givm ta the sgoote 
in CmmM«s iri* l5* by m fsatrit^ mdkng, 
iMMfWfw, inattftdnf 8u/emitm, SmShuxasuts* 
SHUNEM, tam, teeSMUNAK. 
SliUNEM, or Svnaii, m eky of IsSiclnr. 
Josh. six. 18. Tk« Pkitistiiies oncnaipfKi at 
S/itmem, in tlie great field or |>latn{ 1 Siua. 
xxviii. 4. and king Saul encamjMd at Gtiboa. 
Eosehiin pdaees Sibiifiein, €V StMieai, five Hides 
tVom Tabor, stmth. Ebewhere be jaeattooi a 
place caMed Senim, in Acrabaiesw, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Sebasle, or Samaraa. 

SHU NY, *wm, Soto4c» change^ my $e* 
conSy my repetsttoa. See Shitn A ir . [aTiLi..] 
SHfJNl, nr Smti, third son of Gad, bead of 
a fanriJy. Cleti* alvi. tfi. Nnaib. xxvi. 13. 

SHUPHAM, carov, beard; from 

XSttm ifiapfiam .* otherwise, ihmt Ufy their 
brinh^ Iroos HDV •* otherwise, that 

hreah them ; ektmh, ihnt hreak$y and 

B am, theirn. Son of Bela, and grandson ^ 
Benjamin. 1 Cbron. viii. 6. [Shephuphan, bat in 
Numb. xxvi. 99. Shephan.'l 
SHUPPIM, C9DB, beard, muttaehoee : other- 
wise, their lips, or their brwme : from nD«^ sbn* 
pkah, lip, hrtm : otherwise, their hreakmg ; from 
W ehuphy to break, and O am, theirs, [Son of 
r, 1 Uhroa. vii. !£.] 

SHUR,^nWl, iTfl/i, ox, or that beholds ; from 
*Tfar thur, or skor, accordmg to different readings. 

SHUR, or Sum, a ci^ in Arabia Petnea, 
whicli gave navse to the deaart of Shur. Gen. 
XVI. 7. Exod. KV. £«. I Sam. xv. 7» xxvii. 8. 
Ptoleaoy speaka of the city of Sw^atte, in Arabia 
Petrsm. 

SHUSHAN, ytm, XhooI, a city, Dan. viii. 
£. Vulgate, Sum, — Lily, or rose-, from 
shoakan : otherwise, joy, from WW shush, 

J. SHCJSUAN, or Susan : Hebrew \trm, 
ft IS read before Psalin lx,— —We think Shu^ 
them lo be file name of a snuakal iosftrument of 
six mrings. The Vuigate reads, Pro his qm 
immsstabsmtirr* 

IL StroaHAN, Susan, o€ Sstses, the capital 
city of Simona, or the coanlry of Elam, f. e, 
Persia ; Dm. viii. £. Daniel always ^alls it 
the ptl^* ^ I was at Shuskan sa the palace 
[q. ohuikan royal f} beeauae the kmgs of Chal- 
dta had here a royal palace., Afier Cyma the 
kiaga of Persia usaa% passed the wiater here, 
and the suamier at Eohataiie. JSde Strabo, 
,W9* Xemy b opr Cyrapasd, itt* viiL Athen. 
Mb* mL Tie wintar was eery moderate at 
Skmsbem, but the heat of the summar waa so 


grmt, that the very Uateda aad getpeataif pm^ 
piised by it in the simels, weiw eeta hanm d ap 
by the famt of the sua. Strabo, lib„ we* TWs 
city etaadson the river U4ai. Here Oimiel 
the vision of the ram ^h two bems^ aad the 
goal whh one horn, &c. in the third year of Bel* 
iiiaxxar. Dan. viiL A. M, 3447, ante A. D. 647* 

Also, in tbit city of Skushtm, the btstoiy of 
Esther happened. Here Ahapwenit, or Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, generalty resided end reigBed. 
Esth* i. Pliny, lib, vh cgp, 87* ^s, he rebuilt 
Shuskan, enlaraed, and adorned it. Nehemiah 
was also at t^ushan, when he obtained fiom 
king Artaxerxes permission torehim into Judea, 
and to repair tbe waUs of Jerusalem* Neh. i. I. 
BeniaaiMi of Tudela, and Abnlforage, place the 
tomb of Daniel at Chuzestan, which is the an* 
cient city of Skushan, tbe capital of the province 
of Elam. SeeFBAOs., No. DLXXXVII. 

This city at this day, among tbe Persiana, is 
mined Toaster or Shousther, and is the capital 
of Chusistan, King Sapor caused a bank of 
prodigious height to be formed here, to raise 
tbe water of th« river Choaspes. D’Herbelot, 
Bibl, Ortcsrf. p, 464, 889, 896. The Tarik- 
mosHekeb says, that the tomb of tbe prophet 
Daniel was still to be seen here in his time. 
Some Persian historians ascribe the foundation 
of this city to H uschenk, son of Siamech, the 
second pnnce of the first dynasty of Persia. 

[Shouster, says Mr. Kiniieir, idem, Persia, p, 
97. it g^eiierally believed to be the ancient Susa; 
but, he rather tJiinks ibe nuns about thtrty*five 
miles west of Shouster, are those of that ancient 
residence of royalty , — ** stretching not less^ per- 
haps, than twelve mites, from mie extremity to 
the other." — [the original JdS. says, ** I am 
sure, upwards of twelve miles.*'] 'troy occupy 
an immense space between the rivers Kerali and 
Abzal ; and like the ruins of Cteziphon, Babylon, 
and Kufa, consist of hillocks of earth and rub* 
bbh, covered with broken pieces ctf brick and 
coloured tile. The largest is a mile in circum- 
ference, and nearly one hundred feetinh^ht : 
aneiher, not quite so high, is double the diacuit. 
They are formed of clay and pieces of tile, with 
irregular layers of brick and mortar, five or six 
feet in thickness, to nerve, as it should aeepi, as 
a kind of prop to the mate. Large bfoeks of 
marble, covered wMb hieroglyphfcs^ <re not un- 
liequently here discwvAed by the Arabs, when 
tligguif in search fif Ifidden Jlrenstire ; and nt the 
foot of the moil dleyiimd<of fiie pyramids typuis) 
•mods the ibkib df Smttiel, a vn^, and i^pa* 
mtlya mbdetfiMiAhg, erected on thef lumt 
arherto dm rdlifirdf^jllldt prophet are heKeved to 
' lAijo^iRhMfl coiuokles in the^ephripn 
that these ruins represent the ancient. Shvsa ; 
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tal Dr^ VittMH to ^ibonler. •%«- 

nitti inv tlif olil Podmi plcam^ or 

SIwuMir sigoifiof mon pmiwg ^ more 
ugreeatik^ Tine comparisoa Meoie to implj a 
later oiigw; and, M foot, tke boddmg of S/wm^ 
ter is aaoriM to tlwe Reman emperor Vaforian, 
and hts tf>oops» mben captive. <^Thc site of 
DOW a gUoioy wilclerMas, infested by 
liona^ h3eeiiaey aod other beasts of peev. The 
dread of these furiooe animaU oompeHed Mr. 
Mooiatth and myself^ (sajs Mr. K.) to take 
shelter for the night, wlthui the walls that en^ 
€omj[iass lUmkCt 

JUghtfooi says, de Ttmph^ cap* 3. that the 
outward gate o« the eastern wall of the temple, 
was called, the gate of Skiahan\ and that on 
this gite was carved the figure of the city of 
ShuAanf in acknowledgement of the decree 
grantedal Sktuhem, by Darhis son of Hystaspes, 
which permitted the rebuildiag of the temple. 
[Ac 1 cau hardly bring myself to admit the re* 
presentation of a ctty-**a heathen cky-^-earved 
Oft, or about, the temple— Query — Whether this 
was not the arms, or ijwijgmc, of the city Sku-~ 
chan ?— as, for instance, three Itliei, proper,"] 

SHUTHELAH, rhnv, platU, or verdure*^ 
from nw ihaihf and r6 /cco, verdure : other- 
wise, mofet pBt { from r\FW skathah, to drinks or 
drinkirtg^potf aod nb lack, moiit, ^on of 
Ephraim, and father of Bared. Head of a 
family. Numb. xxvi. 35. 

SI AH A, Mnpt), motion; from VVW ehahah : 
or^ according to the Syriac, help^ or aemtance^ 
from y*D nka. A Nelhinim. Ezra il. 44. 

SlBBECHAl, or Sooaichai, of the city of 
Httshathi, a hero of David’s army. He killed 
the giant Saph in the battle at G^, otherwise, 
Gazer. 9, Sam. xxi. 18. {dreaded,] 

SIBBOLETH, see Shibdolith. 

SIBRAIM, or SasAEtM ; a place which 
terminsfted the laud of promise, north. Ezekiel 
says, alvii. l6, that this city was between the 
confines of Hamath and Damascus. I hn^ne 
it to be that which Ismael Abulleda calls Hov-* 
variny a village of the oountry of Emt, or Ha^ 
madi, south-east of that city. 

SIBYLS. Scrifrtare no where meotions the 
SibpU ; and all that is said of them has so little 
certainty, that we ought not to spend anucfa time 
sdkont tii«m. The word Sibpl is Greek, (Xi- 
/SAXo, yptmi Xthc jS^Or Jem connHum / 
p^ Moct Lacotikiy necking to most eb^olo^ 
gistsO aod ngnifiet tAe toumei rf Gad, The 
Sifipis imeiig ^ pi^$ans wcte, they say, what 
pt)^ett a^ prophetesses^ wmMmioag the Ha* 
mmu Tkay fiofetotd mwo events $ and ns* 
wsdeo impoiteari maim lo the peoples Thep 


era generally rockeeed ten ; the Cuautem, the 
CepwoMfr, the Fenkm, the UofUtpontmom^ 
dm LMaa, the Samiam, the JMpManf the 
Fhrygum, the IVdorCms^ and ihe Ei^Aimea. 

CkmmtB Alexandrians, Strom* vi. ouotes 
these words as from S(L Paul ; ^ lake the Greek 
b€K>ks » your hawds^ nead the Sibpliy and see 
what they say ef the nnaty ef God,iiM how they 
foretel what is to oKNne# and you will there 
clearly find the Son of Oo<k” Soveral^of the 
ancient fiithers cited vorsns aserHied to the 
Sihphy and drew from them arguments in fatvour 
ef the Christian reUgienw But the more sksUiil 
critics of our days, are pcasnaded, that these 
verses were composed afrerwards, and were 
never known to the Sifyle, See Blondel on the 
Siifylt, CausahoD against Baronius, Exercit* i. 
sec, )0. cap* I \ . £rasm. Schmith, Dmeert, de 
Sibyilis, M. du Pin, Prokg, to the Bihie. 
Servat. GallsBus, Sibyllina Oraatla. Amdelod. 
1689. Item Dieeertationee in Sibylliem AmtU^ 
lad. 1688. 

Pla^, in Phtedro. Aristotle, de Admkandie, 
Varro, Dionysius Ual^rnasaseus, Cicero, Livy, 
•peak honourably of the Sibyls* Virgil without 
doubt took from the Sibyliim tvries, what he 
says concerning the birth of the Messiah : for 
one can hardly apply to any other birth^ these 
verses of bis fourth eclogue. 

UltijM Ciumei renk jam oarraioia airtaa , 

Magaoa ab intearo Meoloram Mfeltar ordo. 

Jan redlt el V^o. rademt Satanila rafna. 

Jam nofa progeaiea oolv diaMllitnr alWf Ice. 

From the same source Suetonius derived what 
he says, ** That in the time of Vespaehm there 
Was a constant and general opinion propagated 
throughout the East, that the Fates had decreed, 
that alxnit that 6me should come forth ont of 
Judea, those who should obtain the empire of 
the world.” Pide Fraos. No. CCCXXXII. 
Josephus, who lived in the time of Vespasian, 
quotes in his history, a passage from the Sibyls, 
Teferring to the deluge. Antiq* lib, i. cap. 5* 
Justin Martyr, Afhenagora8,Thtophilas of Anti- 
oeb, TertuHian, Lactantius, Kusebnis, Jerom, 
Austin, and others, mode good, and freqneiit, 
use of them against the pagans ; which occa- 
sioned the name of Sibyitute to be applied to 
them. Vide Ortg. Ub* vii* emtra Catsum* 

This is more then enongh to justify ns, tor in- 
serting a short accoimt of these fiun^ and 
ancient prephetesaes. Their Itrae mod timea 
are not well known. The moat fruHons, was 
tM^Erytkreany so naoied by thedvaeki, because 
she was born al Erytkram loma ; and, because 
•he kftbercooiitry, end eooMloeetdeet Como 
€ ji B so 
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io Italy, the Latini named her Ctmmna, Juttin 
Martyr, cakBrUUia ad Grtfcns, eays, it waa^pre- 
•tended that ahe was by extraction of Babylonia, 
and 4kughtei^ to Berotus the Chaldean historian. 
Coming, it is not known how, into Campania, 
she there gave forth her oracles, at a city called 
Cnina, ab^t six miles from Baia. I have seen 
Bie place, (adds he) — k is a large oratory cut 
out of a rock, w^hkh must have cost much labour 
to make ; for it is very well worked, and very 
capacious. There this Sibyl f^ave her responses, 
as 1 was informed by the inhabitants of the 
place, who preserve the tradition from father to 
SOD. Id the middle of the grotto ^hey shewed 
me three hollow places, which were also cut out, 
of the rock, w here they said she used to bathe 
herself, when they were filled with water. Af- 
ter she had dressed herself, she withdrew into 
•the most remote apartment of the grotto, which 
was a kind of cell, cut also out of the rock, and 
there placing herself upon an elevated seat, 
which projected into the middle of the cell, she 
pronounced her oracles ” 

♦ We are assured by Onuphrius, Hb de SibyllU, 
et carminibus SihyUinu, that this cave w'as in the 
same condition ull A. D. J339, at which time a 
^eat earthquake shook the whole country of 
Campania, and at Puteoli threw up from the 
bottom of the sea great masses of sand, gravfel, 
and bituminous matter, which overwhelmed the 
cave of the Sibj/L If this, of whom we are 
speaking, were daughter to Berosus the Baby- 
lonian she must have lived after Alexander the 
Great. Virgil places her at the time of the siege 
of Troy, since he makes iEneas consult her at 
his coming into Italy. Others place her in the 
leign of 1 arquiuius Superbus, the last king of 
Rome. [^Phis SibyVs grotto was not so utterly 
ruined in 1539 hut what it is shew'ii to modern 
tourists, and answers the description of Justin ; 
as well as the reports of tradition.] 

Dionysius Halicamassensis, lib, iv. A ulus 
Gellius^ AW. Attic, lib- i* cap, 19* Lactantius, 
de falsa Belig, lib, i. cap, 6, &c. relate, that un- 
der the reign of the last Tarquiii, there came a 
strange woman to Rome, who offered the king 
nine volumes of Sibylline oracles, for which 
she asked three hundred pieces of gold. Tar- 
quin refused to give her this sum, on which she 
instantly burned three of the nine volume^, and 
•for. the femaining six demanded the same sum. 
Tarquin continuing to refuse her, with.great de- 
rision, she burnt three more of them in hia pre- 
sence, and still insbted .on having Ac three 
hundred pieces of gold for the remeihiBg.tkree 
volumes. A .proceeding so eatraordmary made 
Taiigaui suspect some my stery in it, .fle. tbe/e- 
fbre sent to inquire o( jiugurs, their opinion 


nbotttk. Theyantwered him^thatwhathebadaa 
despised was a present sentjum from the goda^ 
that, it .was great pity he had imt ^ 

whole nine volumes, and urged him to give the 
woman what she asked, for the remsiniog three. 
He did sp, the w^oman delivered him tlie books, 
and advised that. they might be carefully preser- 
ved, as containing the future destiny of Rome. 

After these words, she witlidrew, and none 
knew what became of her. Tarquin ^used 
these three books to be enclosed in a kind of 
stone chest, and to he placed in a subterraneous 
vault in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas^ and 
committed to the care of two persons of the first 
quality in Roipe ; w ho were charged to let no- 
body read them, or copy them, without express 
oiders from the kmg. After the abolition of 
kingly government at Rome, they continued the 
same regard for these books as before, and they 
became one of the greatest secrets of policy ; 
•the rulers making the people believe, that what- 
ever they judged proper was taken put of these 
books ; which were never consulted, or opened, 
hut by express order from the senate. 

While the civil war raged between Marius and 
Sylla, (Plutarch, in St/ifa- Dionys. Halicarn. 
lib, iv. Appian. de Bell, Civil, lib, i. Tacit. 
Histor, Ho, lii. cap. 72.) an accidental fire des- 
troyed the cupitol, and consumed the Sibylline 
books. After some years, when the capitol 
was rebuilt, Scribonius Curio, the consul, pro- 
posed to the senate to restore the verses of the 
Sibyls- Some verses of the Riyth/nan Sibyl 
w^ere reported to be extant in the city of 
thra, the place of her nativity. Three senators 
were deputed to go thither, who there collected 
about a thousand Greek verses, which passed 
for her prophecies. These they brought to 
Rome ; and at the same time made other collec- 
tions from other places. The whole was laid up 
in the capitol, instead of those which the fire 
had consumed. Xiactant. de falsa Relig, lib. vi. 
et de ira JD«, c, 22. et de )aka Sapient, c. 17. 

But several copies of ffiese vecses being in 
circulation, and their proprietors making such 
additions to copies as they fhoagbt fit ; to pre- 
serve the credit of these hc^s, th® Romans for- 
bad private persons, on pain of deatU^. firons 
keeping copies. These orders were hut iff ob- 
served, and Augustus at tbe of 

his office of Pmdtfex 
vi, Justin Martyr, Apobtg., iiu) renewed 
former probibitioniu anti ina4o<44igWt 
after those copies » ^sjiunipa^ Rif® 
caused aW to he burned wWob were 
to.have ImeueoiTWted; .tho^tWM heidepoW«d 
in the caikohawilfi tbo|Ol^t fOfOrq. 

Afterwards, Tiberiui made a new ‘review of 

them, 
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tnd coodeiiified teveral volumes to the 
flomei. And these Sib^iine oracles were in 
togue till about A. D* 399, wben they were en- 
tireW destfoyed. 

Vrhat oecasioned their destruction was this : 
some time previous a‘ prophecy was handed 
about in Rome, says Aug. de Civit, DeU lib* 
anii. cup. 53, 54. taken, as was pretended, from 
^ books of the Sibyls, which foretold, that the 
Christian religion being founded on the sorceries 
of Peter, should not continue above 365 years. 
This period fell on A. D. 398, which is 368 years 
from the ascension of Jesus Christ. Yet the 
Christian religion continued as prosperous as 
ever. The emperor Honorius therefore, taking 
occasion from this piece of Pagan malice, order- 
ed Stilico, the year following, to cause all the 
books of the Sibyls to be burned, which was ex- 
ecuted in 399 : and they pulled down the tem- 
ple of Apollo to its very foundations, wherein 
these pretended prophecies had been kept. 

Yet this has not prevented the appearing of a 
collection of Greek verses, in eight books, under 
the title of Oracles of the SibyhJ* But this 
is neither the old book of the Sibyls, known at 
Rome from the time ofTarquin; nor the collec- 
tion made after the civil wars of Marius and 
Sylla ; nor that reformed and purified by Augus- 
tus. It may include a pait of the Sibylline 
oracles, as in the time of Augustus, and after- 
wards ; but the rest is a rhapsody put together 
by some Christian, with so little w it and discre- 
tion, that the imposture stares one in the face 
every moment. He makes the Sibyl say, for 
instance, that she was wife to one of the three 
sons of Noah, and that she had lived with him 
in the ark during the whole of the deluge, lib. 
iii. in fine. The author shews himself a Chris- 
tian, in a passage w hich begins with these words ; 
Nos igtVirr Christ i de stirpe creati. lib. viii. He 
speaks of the incarnation, of the birth, of the cir- 
cumcision, of the resurrection, of the ascension 
of Jesus Christ, with as much accuracy as the 
Evangelists. He describes the reign of Jesus 
Christ upon earth, according to the millenaries. 
lib. ii. ill. He gives a succession of the Roman 
emperors, in their order, from Julius Cwsar to 
Antoninus Pius, and to the adoption of Marcus 
Aufelkis and Lucius Verus. lib. v. All Which 
proves, that these books, in the state in which 
we now have them, were composed about the 
middle of the second century. 

{Dr. Lardner has a judicious article on the 
SiSyb^ books, as now extant. It may be 
thought, that since tbe time wben they were 
quoted by the Fathers, considerable addltkms 
have been made to them. But, it is now kn- 
poaiifale to separate the later from tbe earlier ; 


and the most eiirly are certainly no ntore related 
to the* ancient Sibylline oracles, than tl^e Mo- 
ther Shipton*s prophecies among ourselvet hre, 
to genuine English history, ^ It is possible, that 
the originals were collections from Oriental 
sources ; from which, certsinly, Virgil drew, 
though distantly., The intercourse of the East 
with tlie West was much more frequent than 
the learned in general allow, or imagine*] 

SICAMINUM, otherwise, Epha, or Kb- 
PHA, or Caipha, a city at tlie foot of mount 
Carmel, on the Mediterranean sea,, over against 
Ptolemais, which is distant from it only the ex- 
tent of its harbour. See Caipha. 

SICERA, "Sdidpa, whatever can intoxi- 
cate. Heb. Shtchar. Dent, xxix. 6. This word 
denotes, in particular, the mne of the palm-tree. 

Si CHAR, 'Siixap. Jerom pretends this is 
tbe fault of the copiers, who read Sichar instead 
of Sichem. From shicar, drunkenness. 

SICHAR, or Shechfm, now Naplouse, 
a city of Samaria. See Shechem, Samaria. 

Tihe Hebrews gave the name of Sichar, (t. e. 
drunkenness) to the city of Shechem, by way of 
mockery. Isaiah, xxviii. 1. calls the Israelites of 
Ephraim, Sicchorim, i. e. drunkards. This gave 
occasion to the Jews to change the name of 
Shechem into Sichar, [or, was, at least, analo- 
gous to that change.] 

SIC YON, Sticvwv. Some Greek copies 
have ^iKvbvTit Sicyone, a place where cucum- 
bers grow ; from oIkvoc, a cucumber. 

SIC YON, a city of Peloponnesus, or of 
Achaia, to which the Romans wrote in favour of 
the Jews. ] Macc. xv. 23. 

SIDE, Lotus. The evangelist John tells us, 
xix. 34. that when Jesus Christ w'as upon the 
cross, his side was pierced by a soldier with his 
spear, or lance, from which wound proceeded 
water and blood ; This soldier is generally call- 
ed Longinus, and they make a saint of him. 
Comp. Longinus. St. John does not ac- 
quaint us which of his two sides was pierced. 
The Arabic and Ethiopic versions, and the Gos- 
pel of the Infancy, translated from the Arabic, 
with some the ancients, read tbe right side ; 
opuc? Creniam, Parte ii. Animadyers. p. 165. 
But others think, that he was pierced on bis 
10 side; Luc. Brugens. Franc. Collins, alii. 
Tiie poet Prudentius says, that he was pierced 
from side to side ; Per utrumque Lotus / 

SIDE, S(8n, hunting, nets, ambush; from 
mif tsadah : otherwise, viaticum, provision, 
nourishment ; from mat t%ud. The Greek ot8n, 
signifies a pomegranate, or the pomegyanatt tree. 

SIDE, a city of Pamjphilia. The senate of 
Rome wrote to the inliab^teqU of Side, in fav obr 
of the Jews. 1 Mkcc. xv. 


SIDON, 
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SiBON, fnt| kU9Uii»fJkkuigtV»iiion; frMi 
Tf ttttdg iTtnt *ddak» ymuttiakt pr^ whether 
ofM, or fpme.2 

I. SIDON, or Tzi»oir, the eldest son of 
CftliwUiV ’Gen* x. 13« fbeiKlerof Siden^ 

Uh StDOH, or Zidom, e vetj aecietat and Ik* 
mons city of Pheniciay Straho, Rb^ xvi. places 
Sidbk four hundred ifasiM Irom Berytus^ aiid 
two hundred from Tjre. 

The name S^don is commonly deftred HOm 
the Hebrew or TyHan word rnv Zada, whichf 
8rgm6es fe JUM. Joshoa, xi 8, calls it Sidon the 
C^atf hy way of eoiioence. Hence some bare 
thought, that in bis time there were two Sidotu^ 
a greater and a hteer. But no geographer has 
mentioned any ofirer Sidon^ tlm iS'tdbn the 
Great. JoshM assigned Sidea to the tribe of 
Ather, chaip. Xix« 88. but Asher could never get 
possessiott of it, Juk^, f. S 1. It is situated on 
the MedilermtieiKi^ in a fine country, one day’s 
journey from Psnoas, or from the fountain of 
Josdm : Joseph* lib. v. cap.^. It has 

a hoe harbour. Abulfede places it sixty^six 
miles from Damascus. This ci^ has always 
been famous for its great trade, and navigation. 
At jjsreseat it is called Zaid^. There are extant 
ancient medals of Sidon, whereon are seen the 
old Phenician characters, which are the same as 
the Hebrew characters before the captivity of 
Babylon. The principal deities of the Sidani- 
am Were Baal, and Astaite ; or, the sun, and 
moon : also Hercules. The Hebrews often fell 
into the idoktiy of the Phenicians, especially 
after Ahab, king of Israel, married Jezebel, 
daughter of Eshbaal, king of the 2^donians. 
1 Kings xvi. 81. Tb^e is frequent mention of 
this city in the Scriptures. Comp. Plate, 
Medals of SiopN. 

[It deservea notice that Sidon was the master 
of Tyre, Isaiah xmii. 18. consequently the more 
ancient city; and Homer who often mentions 
Sidon, says nothing of Tyre.] 

Meaeau qf the Sidoeiams, Josh. xiii. 4. a 
city probably very near $i^. Others think it 
was a cavern, as rriyO, Mearah, may signify. 

SIGIONOTH. See SinodAToif. 

SIGN: whatever serves to express, or repve* 
sent, another thing ; as, when the Lord gave to 
Noib the rahihow, as m $$gn of bis covenant, 
Geti. ix. 18, be appointed drcum* 

cisioii to Abraham, ie the seal of the covenant 
.made with him, and his p0iteHty,Omi- nnm* \ 1. 
The son and ^e moon are tppointed by God 
for and seasons. Oen. i. 14* (Oftsfi van** 
dmd tokens Bag. Tr.] 

8. Sron Js put lor a mraek^ TIkhi dball do 
tb^ eignif aad woadm, in the nudsi of £gypt» 
•ays the Lord to Moses ; Exodr lv« 7$ if ft* anti^ 


if dm Egjptimmdo nollmlieve iba Amt^^ Ihcgt 
will belteve the seoonfy lie. The word is vaip 
frequent in this sense, ns Sciiptuiifb . 

3. Sion, or token, is often put for lhe|NfO<»fy 
or evidence of a sUng: SoExmUiii. 18. <<This 
shsM be a mken (or ftgA>UBto thee, that 1 have 
sent thee.” Judg. vi. 1 7* Shaw me a 

that than talkest with me,” i. e« a proof. 8 Kings 
xa.Bb ^ Wlmt sbatt be tbewgi(r(oreatdsiief>chm 
the Lord will heal am ?” iW acceptaiioii 
agrees with the first aseotioned ; also Gen. iv* 
13. And the Lord set a mark (a bjgw J upon 
Gain he put a t€»ken upon him that he imghl 
be knowBy [rather, he gave him a ngn of sacuri^ 
to ease his mind : says SnucKPonn.] hut viae 
FnAOMBWTS, No. CCCXLL 

4. Signs of Heaven; SiaNa of the Magi- 
dam ; phenomena of the heavens ; unposturea 
of magicians, employed to deceive the unwary. 
The Lord firusSrateth the tokem (or signs] oi 
the liars, and maketli diviners mad.” Isaiah xliv* 
85. And Jer. x, 8. Be not disamyed at the 
dgm of Heaven, for the heatben aredismayed at 
them.” 

5. Sion. Isaiah, viii. 18. ** Behold, 1 and 
the children whom ike Lewd hath given me, are 
fop dem and for wonders in Israel i. e. what 
shall happen to me, becomes a prophetic simili- 
tude of what shall happen to the people. See 
also £zek. iv. 3. Tlw Lord pours clown bis 
vengeance upon sinners, and mmkos them a dgn, 
a public and evident proof of his wrath. Eaek. 
xiv. 8. 

SIGNAL, or sign, set up on the mounUiiiisHi 
time of danger. See Posts ; ako, Olivas, 
Mount of. Add. 

SIHON, rooting out ; from xtClnmach, 
otherwise, conclusion. 

SIHON, or Sehon, king of the Amoritos, 
not only refusing passage to the Hebrews, but 
emning to attadc them, was faiauelf ^in, and 
his army routed. Nnmh. xvi. 81, 88. Deut. i. 
4, 1 1, 84, 8fi, 30. Psalcn cxxxv. 11. cacxxvL 19* 
Heshbon his capita eity was taken, and hw dq«> 
mmiont were distrihuSod among IsraeL This 
happened in the last year of Moses’s life; soaio 
months before the israelkes entered the Land 
of Promise; A. M. 8553, amta A. D. 1451. 
Moses observes, that SUi4n had oonfuefod fsom 
the Moabslas, the best part of the country he 
dmii poweseofy and had aqltM himself m ihoir 
place. On this acoountf so the time of Jef^ 
thah, the Ammaoitei and Moahitee demanded 
that eoantry wbwh leraei had formerly conMor^ 
ed from SAmSf preteadhiget belonged to Ihisa. 
JwdgytsMf^ Ifo But J ep bth db aAswere4> that 
Mosbeilkddhe Habtewa-havkigr taken it fimm 
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Stkm, wlw mm thm w peaonhfofOMMMii of 
k% andlHHiiag w«r, itb^ 

loiiged to X Mui tlmt aaidMr Mo«b 4ior 
AimooB bod onf i^flii 4o it. 

Vaeky itoubii, or 

taffy to tkt w o n o o r ; from *VW jdorbar 
!• SIHOity oriofCBORy a name of the Nile, 
Joili, xm« So a Jkmo tufikb. Heb. a Jluvio 
Sidbr, Vide Jer. ii. 18. The water of 

the Nile ia foneraU^ turbid. SeeN4L&. 

11. S«Hon. Tw 4a tboagbt^to be a city m 
the weatera part of die tribe of Adier. It can- 
not be far from Carmel. Reland imaginee, 
(Pttiastin* iib, th. j». 720.) that this may be the 
cky^ or the liner of Crocodilea, which Pliny, 
Hb. V. cap. 19* and Strabo, lib. xvi. place in thia 
Gountiy. Strabo laya, it la between Ptolemaia 
and the tower of Straton, or Cornrea of Pales- 
tine. The Hebrew reads na%*nirw, SAiAor- 
iibnatk. Joeh.m. 86. and weditnk Libnah to 
be ^ tiie white promontory,'’ between Ecdippe 
and Tyre, Pliny, lib. v. cap. IQ. and that StAor 
is a rivulet of this neighbourhood. 

SILAS, TUXtKi ihe third ; from thala$h, 
three, or the third : thought to be the same as 
Sihomust which signifies one that loves the 
moods or forests. 

SILAS, was, according to St. Luke, Acts xv. 
88. one of the chirf men among the brethren ; 

hich leads us to judge, that he was of the num- 
ber of the seventy. On occasion of a dispute 
at Antioch, about observance of the legal cere- 
monies, Paul, and Barnabas, were chosen to go 
to Jerusalem, to advise with the apostles on 
tills <|ue8tion : and returned with Judas and Silas. 
He 18 believed by Jerom, Grot. Fromond. to 
be the Silas mentioned by the name of Sylva* 
ftus, in the two Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Thestaioniaas. St. Peter sent his first Epistle 
by him, wherein he styles him " a faithful bro- 
ther.^ Silas joined himself to St. Paul ; and 
after Paul and Barnabas bad parted. Acts av. S? 

A. D, 51. Silas accompani^ St. Paul, 
to visit the churches of Syria and Cilicia. I'heiice 
they pasted into Lycaonia, Phryf;ia, and Galatia; 
and lastly, into Macedonis. Vide Paul. 

At Pyiipipi, they found a woman who was 
pONossed with a spirit of Python, which the 
apostie Ai^ossessed from her. fiereiMn her 
masters seised Paul and Silas, dramed them be- 
fore fho[«fr«ffgot, mditaiy offioers.]^magi8trates, 
^and accused tbm of xiitrodueing customsi con- 
trary to those of the Romans. They oi^red 
and 12lkts to be publicly whipped, and im- 
prisoned. bathe night diere was a great earth- 
fufike^ ind diO jdilQrwas converted, and received 
bkptiste wilbw whole ibnody. fhe day follow- 


ing orders wcM brought to liberals Pan) and ^ 
las; but Paul replied, that Roman citisenswase 
notto be so treated ; and that foeythemsdloes 
•bouid come md liberate them* Ihese 'Woids 
•aem to htfov that Silas Siso was a freeman of 
Rome. 

From Pyiippi they went 'to Tbessaloniea 
and Rerea. St. Padl proceeding to Athens, be 
oMt for Silas thither, sw howei^ did net join 
him again till they met at Corinth, A* D* 58. 
Here they wrote m two EpMes to wO Tbessa- 
lonians. Silas was veiy useful in preachkiff the 
Gospel, 3 Con i. IQ. The Roman Mar^roiQgy 
laces the feast ofSt Juljf Id* Adasajs, 
e died in Macedonia, and seems to hint, by 
martyrdom. The Chreeks improperiy dittin- 
guish between Silas and ^hams; and put 
both their feasts, July SO. ^me refer to Stlas, 
what St. Paul says to the Corinthiani ; 8 Cor. 
viii. 18, IQ. And we have sent with him the 
brother, w hose praise is in the gospel, tbroush- 
out all^the churches : And not that only, but 
who was also chosen of the churches to travel 
with us, with this grace which is administered 
by us, to the glory of the same Lord," file. 
{Some have thought Silas was the same as the 
evangelist St. Luke : Silas referring to woods, 
and Lueus to groves, but, this is very unlikdy.} 

Silas and Cabpus. It is pretended, that 
these were the two disciples sent by John the 
Baptist to Jesus to eneuire whether he were the 
Christ } Matth. xi. Not that he doubted k, but 
to give these two disciples an opportunil^ of 
knowing our Saviour, of being instructea by 
him, and of being safisfied who be Was. See 
Gerhard. Comment, ad Matth. xi. st Baron, ftot. 
in Mar^ol. Rom. Jul. 18. etOctob. IS. 

SILENCE. This word does not only signi- 
fy ordinary silence, or not speaking ; but also in 
the style of the Hebrews, ** to be ^uiet, to re- 
main immoveable.” Exod. xv. 16. ^' as 

still as a stone." Vulgate, Fiant immobiies 
quasi lapis. Lam. ii. 18. f* Give thyself no 
rest ; let not the apple of thine eye cease," i. e. 
to shed tears. Josh. x. 18, 18. Sun, stand 
thou still (Heb. upon fSlibeon. And 

the sun stood still, and the moon stayed," or 
were sHent. Comp. Fragments, No. CLIV. 

H. Silence is taken for an entire rM ind 
destruction, for a total sul^eorion, Isai. xv. 1. 
flDT) ** At of Moab IS laid waste, end 
brought to silence,** i. e. utterly dertroydl. *^The 
Lord our God hath put us to siltnee, or, has 
brought^eat calamities upon us. Jer. vik. 14. 

III. Silence is taken for detab und the 
grave: Psahn xdv. 17* ** Unteis the Lord bad 

been 
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b«ea my my ac^ul h«d fdnoftt dwelt in 
iilence* 

[Silence iinpotts something more than mere 
endurance ; sOi ** Aaron held liis peace/’ tinder 
the dreadful privation of his sons^ Lev. 3. he 
acquiesced in the proprietor of the judgment, as 
well as supported himself against whit he could 
not help. The word used imports a conrirtt/a* 
/lOE of silence ; no complaint, nb after-murmur- 
ing* 


is a remarkably poetic instance 
silence, Job iv. 18. 


of 


A mtttmr wm to mo — b/ ttealih, ai it were, 

My car received a aaere particle e( it. 

Avid tbe revertea wbiob precede nootnriMl dreava, 

*Kre aleep to otter inaenaibiiitj falls oo man ; 

A palpitaiion and shivering crept over me, 

And di my bones thrilled with agitation. 

A sriniT glided before my face, 

(Every hair of my head atood erect ’) 

It fix^ motionless — (yet I coaid not discern a lineament of 
it ) 

Its phantom form, direct before my eyea~ 

StUnee was f tuhV/, — 1 heard the gentlest whisper (utyii'g) 

** iball mortal man be more jaat than Gpd ? 

Shall a maa be more pare than bis Maker/* Sec. 

The prepsration for this vision — the succes- 
sion of ideas — the varied uniformity of eiipres- 
sion — tbe breaks, are all grand, and masterly: 
in its original language its effect must haver been 
lionderfully fine. 

A silence, of a character directly opposite, oc* 
curs in the Revelations; under the sjxth seal — 
a great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindred, and peoples, and 
tongues, cried with a loud voice Saliation to our 
God I &c. He opened the seventh seal — and 
silence was in luaven." — The contrast is uncom- 
monly grand; but must have been most strongly 
fek by those accustomed to the h^inns, &c« at- 
tending sacriffces. Comp. Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, book vii.] 

SILK, Serictm, is not mentioned in the Latin 
text, except in three places. (1) Esth. viii. 15. 
Mordecai being promoted to Haman’s place, 
was clothed in a mantle of silk, [Eug. trans. 

In royal apparel of blue and while, and w*iih a 
great crown of gold, and with a garment of fine 
hnCn andpurple.”3 ($) Ezekiel, xx vii. l6. places 
silk among the merchandise brought to T>re. 
( 3 ) St. John, Rev. xviii. 1^. speaking of the 
downfall of Rome, says, ilrat no longer any silk 
shall be seen there, nor other rich merchandize. 
But the Hebrew buz, w hich in Esther js 
translated Sericufn, signifies rather the true 
Byssus, F/defYssus. which 

in the Vulgate is rendered by Sericum, ajpcord- 
iof to the Chaldee signifies |?rertoiis stones : ac- 
cortfing to Aquila tcotks oj silk ; according to 
modern interpreters, Coral, 


But it ti generally thought, that the Hehre# 
Masks, Eaek. xvi. 10. which Jerom Im 
traaalatdt by subtilia, fine linen, signifies stfik. 
Pl&O, Meshi, Vulgate, ^Kimchl,^ 

Jarchi, Ahenezra, Abratanei, Jup. Munst. 
P^a. Moat Grot. Fuller, alii, Seritam, sslk^ 
LXX. Tpncairrov Trichapton, which some un- 
derstand of a web wove with hair, worn by wo- 
men on their heads, [as the caul of J a hind of 
peruke ; others of a web of silk, which women 
wore over their hair [a net- work.] Symmachus 
translated Meshi by '‘Oniv^vpa, a kead*dress ; 
Aquila, by '*Avdsfiov flourished work; tbe Syriac, 
a womans dress. All which shew, that the an- 
cients were not satisfied that atesAi signified stVA; 
and that it is very doubtful whether Ezekiel in- 
tended it, or whether Scripture has mentioned 
it; unless in Isaiah xix. 9. CD*rWD 

LXX. AIvqv Sym. Atvov Krtvlvov. Here 

we find in the Hebrew, Sherik(*th, which Jerom 
has translated by subtilia ; and which others 
translate by silk, or Jine flax, or crude flax, of a 
yellow or whitish colour ; LXX. divided flax ; 
Symmachus, carded flax. One might trace the 
word sericum, silk, from sorek, which signifies 
yellow, Isaiah v. 7. the natural colour of raw 
silk genenilly. But, what is meant by they 
that work in fine flax”? Skerikoth probably sig- 
nifies the colour of the flax, Isaiah xix. 9. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans bad but 
little knowledge of the nature of silk; they ima- 
gined it came from the country of the Seres, a 
people of Scythia ; that a kind of spider spun 
It out of its own bowels, wound it with its feet 
about little rods, or branches of trees, and that 
these threads of silk were unravelled again by 
sprinkling it with water. Seres laniflcio sylva^ 
rum nobiles, perfusam aqua depertentes sylvaruns 
canitiem, says Pliny, cap, 17. The Seres sold 
their silk to tbe Persians, from w'hom it passed 
to the Greeks, and from them to the Roroanf. 
But the Persians and Orientals for a long time 
kept the secret of manufacturing it, among them- 
selves. it is still unknown by what means it 
came, and how it was w'orked up in Pliny’s 
time. Its first appearance in Europe was after 
the conquests of Alexander the Great : jwhen it 
was usually sold for its weight in gold. About 
the beginning of the reign of Til^ius^ the use 
of silk garments was prohibited to men, by law ; 
Ne vest is seriaca tiros fadaret : Tacit, Annul, 
lib, ii. cap, S3, None migbi wear it but women 
of prime quality. Vopiscus akaures ns, that ^be 
emperor Auretiaii refiiaed his einpress t 
gown, which she very earnestly desired nf hipi^ 

The. , emperor Jusiiuian, being curiaua ^ 
.know me true methdd of makiiig silkf eboiic 
^ A. p. 533, 
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A» D, 9 eni two mooks into the Indies, to 
inspect the UUc meaufecturo.-H.^lliese inonks, 
nt their return, reported, thet it was impossible 
to transport the gilhwmu so far alive ; but, that 
their eggs* might be hrou^t safely. The empe- 
ror sent them a seocmd time, to procure some. 
This they did ; and the managing of them suc- 
ceeded so well at Constantinople, that it soon 
spread* over Europe. Manufactures for $iik 
were set up at Athens, at Thebes, and at Co- 
rinth. Vide SalmasiuB, notei on Soiinus, Tertul- 
lian, aud the Historic^ Augu$ta Scriptoree. 

ADDITION. 

[The question whether silk were known to 
the ancients, may seem, at first sight, to have 
little relation to Biblical enquiry ; but, in fact, it 
leads to matters of some importance. For, when 
we read in the Acts, of Lydia, a seller ofp//r- 
phj wc are naturally led to enquire what was the 
subject of that colour I was it woollen, or linen, 
or cotton F It should not be linen, because 
the same writer mentions a rich man who 
was clothed in purple and fine linen.** Were 
silken garments among the ** soft clothing** 
of those who resided in royal palaces ^ To an- 
swer these questions properly, demands some 
previous enquiry. 

It is . certain that silk was imported into 
Europe, ages before the silk-worm that produ- 
ces It : and it much resembled the hanks, 
known at present, in form, colour, and sub- 
stance. In this state it was called holosericaj or 
whole silk ; and a method was discovered of se- 
parating the threads, and \%orking them up 
afresh, in a thinner state, so that when woven, 
the web resembled the modem gauze. Pliny, 
'Nat, Hist, lib* xi. cap. 26. It should appear 
that Pampbila, a woman of Coa, first practised 
this art ; and that the Coan vests, which were so 
transparent as to be called by a poet ** woven 
air,** were of this manufacture. Comp. Seneca, 
de HenejicHs, lib. vii. cap, Q. [though it is pos- 
sible, that they might originally be of cotton, 
fine muslin.] Silk was manufactured at Tyre 
and Berytus : as well singly, as intermixed with 
other materials. If so, it might easily form 
dresses for the use of the rich man in the pa- 
rable, who wore purple : — But, this leads to 
enauiry whether purple were silk 9 

It is well known that the dress of the Homan 
nobility was purple: but, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus comjpinns, lib* xxiii. that the celebrated 
sUk of the Seres anciently composed the dress 
of the Roman nobili^, but was, in his days, the 
extravagant and iadiscritninate clothing of the 
lower .ranks.** Here the silk is ayoontinous 
VoL. II. Pabt XXVII. Edit. ir. 


with purple ; or it is stained with purple ; as in 
the JuippQfytus of Seneca, jict. ii. sc. i. 

Hmovste fcmulds purpura .... 

. . . procul tit muricu IJyrii rubor ; 

Qua JUa ramis ultimi Ser^ tegunt, 

Juvenal says, Sat. viii. 101. that formerly the 
provinces were not plundered of their property, 
of cmckplia Coa,** the purple dyed at Coa ; 
— vestes Cote conchpliatte, i, e. purpura ir^ecta^ 
says a commentator. These, as we have seen, 
might be of silk. It may well be thought, that 
silk in different states would receive different 
appellations ; in its entire state holosericum, in 
another state bpssus, in its thinnest and dyed 
state hpsginum, or bomhycinum: which certainly, 
was a state of extreme thinness; whence we 
find Martial alluding to its transparency, viii. 6S. 

Femincum lucet tic per homhycina corput. 

And Apuleius, Meiam. x. notices the same.—- 
Qualis fait V enus, cum fuit virgo, nudo et in*- 
teclo corpore perfectam forrnositatem professa ; 
nisi quod tenui pallio bomhycina inumbrabat 
spectahilem pubem. — Isidorus in his Glossary, 
expluins Bombycinare, by ** to make purple :** 
Bombycinatores, by ‘'those who dye purple.** 
Suidas also says, “ Byssus is dyed purple:** 
and Hesychius explains Bgssinon by porphyrion, 
purple. It is true, that these authorities are 
mostly later than St. Luke ; yet, if we may rely 
on them, they prove sufficiently that the “ pur- 
ple** of that sacred writer might be silk. 

If these notions be correct, they illustrate the 
extreme effeminacy of the rich man in the para- 
ble ; they add to our acquaintance with the his- 
tory of Lydia : they shew the prodigality of the 
Mother of Hailots, Rev. xvh. 4 . who was clad 
in purple and scarlet ; silk of the most costly 
and gaudy colours — the favourite dress of pub- 
lic prostitutes ; — nor less the cause of the lamen- 
tations of the merchants, who had lost her cus- 
tom for “ purple and silk, and scarlet :** chap, 
xviii. 12. that is to say, for silk 'm its thinner 
and dyed state, the homhycina already described; 
also silk in its more solid texture, and perhaps, 
tissued, or brocaded ; or rather, enriched with 
gold, silver, and pearls, as Mr. Morier desefibes 
3ie dress of the queen of Persia — rendered so 
cumbersome by the quantity of jewels embroi<* 
dered on it, that she could scarcely move under 
its weight. Her trowsers, in particular, were so 
engrafted with pearl, that they looked mon^ like 
apiece of mosaic than wearing apparel** TVcti. 
VoL ii. p. 61. 

That silk is expressly mentioned in this pasr 
sage of the Revelations under the term sericunSf 
S B div. 2 is 
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is clefir; — «];bo, lliat the royal dress of Herod 
Agrippa, which reflected the rays of light io such 
a mauDer as to give him the appearauce of a 
deity, though covered with gold, was of silk, 
is not improbable. Further evidence that silk 
was known, and in fact, was common, though 
costly, among the ancients, might be deduced 
from the Herculaneum pictures ; the changing 
and interwoven colours of certain dresses,— 
transparent dresses — worn by the women dan- 
cers, exceed what may be thought possible in 
cotton. 

Further, our translators have supposed that 
silk was used by the Hebrews : they render 
Prov. xxxi. 22. ** She raaketh herself coverings 
of tapestry [brocaded, suppose] her clothing is 
silk and purple.” Not purple, in the sense of 
b^mkyc 'xna or gauze, perhaps, (unless any sup- 
pose this gauze was a transparency over the silk- 
petticoat^ as the term rendered clothing, de- 
notes) but, referring to the Tyrian dye, the co- 
lour. If asked, w'as silk known in the days of 
Solomon ^ It seems difficult to deny that if his 
ships sailed to India they might import speci- 
meus of silk : but how far the article could be 
used by ** virtuous women” generally, may be 
questioned ; houever closely such good bouse, 
wives might resemble merchant ships which 
bring their lading from afar.” 

Yet, if silk were known in Judea in the days 
of Solomon, it might with much certainty, be 
supposed to be known to Ezekiel, chap.xvj. 10, 
13. or, it might be known to Ezekiel in Persia, 
although of great rarity in Judea; [for Aris- 
totle describes silk as an Assyrian manufac- 
ture, rwv iv ’Afforvpto |3opj3^icwv] but our trans- 
lators have with great judgment restricted to the 
margin of Gen. xli. 42. Pharaoh arrayed Jo- 
seph in vestures of silkr it is more probable 
that ** fine linen,” as in the text, (or calico mus- 
lin, of modem days) is the article there intended. 
Perhaps, in those early days the production of 
silk was restricted to China. 

It remains to observe, that silk in the form of 
hfmbycina (gauze) being described by Aristotle 
as an Assyrian commodity, it contributes to jus- 
tify wbat we have elsewhere said on the contest 
between Minerva and Arachne (the city of 
Erecb) in spinning ; with the metamorphosis of 
thal damsel into a spider, on account of her fine 
and slender web : many writers of antiquity 
compare the thread of t^ silk-worm to that of 
the spider^ on account of its tenuity. 

To conclude, we may adopt the words of Ter- 
tullian, de CuUvl Ftmin, cap> 13 . in direct oppo- 
sition to the intention with which the Harlot of 
Bahyimi bad attired herself— von serico 


Prvbitatis, bysnim SanctiMis, pnimra PimS- 
dtisB: Clothe yourselves witklhess/A ofpnM^tjr, 
the fine linen of sanctity, ihe purple of moddlty^ 
—the silk of probity, or sincerity, that ypur cha- 
racter may not deoiaud concealoisnt— ^ke Jine 
linen, pure, white, the emblem of chastiu, hoH^ 
fieas — the purple of' modesty, the blush of bash- 
fulness and reserve. The purple of the ancients 
was a deep crimson. See more under the Arti- 
cle SiM, i. e. China*] 

SILLA, estimation i from sida : 
otherwise, elevation, lifting up', from s^lali 
or contempt, to trod underfoot ; from nVo sa» 
lah, or silah, according to different readings : 
basket, according to the Syriac. 

SILLA, or Sella. Joash king of Judah 
was assassinated in or near Jerusalem, in JBeth- 
millo, or the ** house of Millo, which goeth 
down to Silla,** 2 Kings xii. 20. It is not ex- 
actly known where this Millo was. 

SILOAM, nbw, '2iX(jjafi, or Shiloah, sent, 
or who sends : otherwise, onrt, branch, or what^ 
ever is sent; from rh^shalach: otherwise, ac- 
cording to the Syriac, that sj^oils, or is spoiled. 

SILOAM, Shiloah, Siloe, or Siloa, a 
fountain, under the walls of Jerusalem, east, be- 
tween that city and the brook Kidron. Epipha* 
nius writes ( de Vita et Morte Prophet, p. 248.) 
that God gave this fountain at the intercession of 
the prophet Isaiah. But it w'as in being long be- 
fore this prophet ; and there is great likelihood, 
that it is the same as En-rogel, the fuller’s foun- 
tain, Josh. XV. 7. xviii. l6. 2 Sam. xvii. 17- 

1 Kings i. 9* The situation of En~rogel east of, 
and below, the walls of Jerusalem, the same as 
the fountain of Siloam, convinces us that it must 
be the same ; for there was but one fountain on 
this side. Josephus often speaks of the waters 
of Siloe, or Siloam ; he says, that when Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, this fountain in- 
creased its w'aters ; and tliut the same happened 
when Titus besieged the city. So that whereas 
before, water could hardly be bought for money, 
during the siege it abundantly supplied the Ro- 
man army, and furnished enough beside for wa- 
tering the gardens. Joseph, de JBello, lib* v. cap. 
26. Vide Map of Jerusalem. 

Isaiah, viii. 6. insinuates, that its waters flow- 
ed gently and without noise : forasmuch as 
this people refuseth the waters of tha^tgo 

softly,” &c. Jerom, onJer* xiv. sa^s that Jeru- 
salem has only the fountain of Siloam, from 
whence to draw water ; nor did this spring run 
always : Uno fonte Siloe, et hoc non penpeiuo, 
^tUur civitas. But anciently it was noi so, at 
Isist Scripture does not thus Ascribe k. Mm- 
l^^s, Traveli m the Holy Las^^Part fl. 
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p. 58, ttial the welhr of |^it fountain is a little 
brackish, ind has nbl a good tast^. The Rab- 
bins relate, Raft. Nathab, tii Ahoth. cap* 35. 
that the prints drank of the Irater of Siloam, 
when they had eaten too much flesh, to assist 
their digesdon* The saftness that Monconys 
mentiona might contribute tojhis. 

St. John speaks of the po(^ of Silodm* Cor 
Saviour sent the man that was hotn blind, to 
wash his eyes in the pool of Siloam, John ix. 7. 
Vide Fn AGS. No. CXL. 

The Tower of Siloam, Luke xiii. 4. fell upon 
eighteen men, and buried them in its ruins. It 
is thought this tower was near the fountain of 
Siloam. 

SILVAN US, StXsavdci ^ho loves woods, or 
forests; from the Latin Silva, a wood. See 
Silas. 1 Cor. i. 19- 1 Thess. i. I. 2 Thess. 
i. 1. 1 Pet. V. 12. 

SILVER. This metal does not appear to 
have been used before the deluge ; at least, Mo- 
ses says nothing of it ; he spenks only of brass 
and iron, Gen. iv. 22. but in Abraham’s time it 
was become common, and used in traffic. Gen. 
xiit. 2. Scripture observes, that this patriarch 
was rich in gold and silver ; that he bought a 
sepulchre for hia wife Sarah for four hundred 
shekels of silver. Gen. xxiii. 15. This silver 
(apparently) was not coined, but was in bars or 
ingots ; in commerce it was alw'ays weighed. 
See Money, and Fragments, No. XX v III. 

SIMALCUE, ^'EifjLaXKsaX, Flmalchvel, God 
is his king : from melek, a king, and Vh el, 
God: otherwise, sent of God ; from ma- 
lak, to send. A chief Arabian, 1 Macc. xi. SQ. 

SIMEON, that hears, that obeys, or 

is heard ; from shamah. 

1. SIMEON, son of Jacob and Leah : born 
A. M. 2247, ante A. D. 1757. Gen. xxix. 33. 
He was brother to Dinah by the same mother : 
and when Shechem, son of Hamor had defiled 
Dinah, Simeon and Levi revenged the affront, 
assaulted Shechem, killed all the men they found, 
and brought away their sister. Geti. xxxiv. 25. 
A. M. 2265, ante A. D. 1739. It is thought 
Simeon was one who shewed most inhumanity 
to bis brother Joseph: and advised his brothers 
to kill him, Gen. xxxvii. 20. This conjecture is 
founded on Joseph’s keeping him prisoner in 
Egypt, Gen. xliL 24, and treating him with more 
rigour than the rCst of his brethren. Jacob -on 
his d^ftlL.bed, shewed bis indignation against SU 
mean and Levi, — ** cursed be their anger, fbr it 
was fierce j aflcT their wrath for it was cruel : 1 
wHI divide thefn Jat^db and scatter them in 
Israel.** Gen. xliM. 5. 

In^eflRicV the tiibes of Sifkeon, and Idhri, were 


scattered, and dispersed, in Israel : Levi had no 
compact lot, or portion ; and Simeon received 
for his portion only a district dismembered from 
the trib^ of Judah, Josh. xix. with some other 
lands they Over-run in the mountains of Seir, 
and in the desart of Gtedor. 1 Chron. iv. 24, 39, 
42. The Targum of Jerusalem, and the Rab- 
bins, followed by some ancient fathers, believe, 
that the greater part of the Seribes, and men 
learned in the law, were of this tribe : and as 
Ihese were dispersed throughout Israel, we see 
herein the accomplishment pf Jacob’s prophecy. 
[It is likely that JacOb meant the dispersion of 
Simeon and Levi as an evil, a degradation, but 
Providence over-ruled it to be an honour : so 
Levi had the priesthood, and Simeon had the 
learning— or writing-authority, of Israel, where- 
by both these tribes were honourably dispersed 
among the nation.] Judith, ix. 2. seems to vin- 
dicate this action of Simeon ; but she approved 
only h^ zeal, and not the other circumstances 
of the action. 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs in- 
timates, that Simeon died at the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years ; that he was a man of an 
intrepid, implacable, and severe temper. 

The sons of Simeon were Jemuel, Jamin, 
Chad, Jachin, Zohar, and Shaul. Exoa. vi. 15. 
Their descendants amounted to 59,300 men, at 
the Exodus, Num. i. 22, but only 22,200 enter- 
ed the Land of Promise, the rest dying in the 
desart, because of their murmurings, and im- 
piety. Num. xxvi. 14. The portion of Simeon 
was west and south of that of Judah; having 
the tribe of Dan, and the Philistines north, the 
Mediterranean west, and Arabia Petrasa south. 
Josh. xix. 1—9. 

II. Simeon, unde of Mattathias, father of 
the Maccabees, of the race of the priests, and 
of the posterity of Phinehas, 1 Macc. ii. 1. 

III. Simeon, an Israelite who put away bis 
foreign wife after the captivity, Ezra x. 31. 

IV. Simeon, a holy old man at Jerusalem, 

full of the Holy Ghost, who wis expecting the 
redemption of Israel, Luke ii. 25,26, &c. The 
Holy Ghost had assured him, th^ he should not 
die, before he had seen the Christ of the Lord ; 
he therefore came into the temple, prompted 
by inspiration, just at the lime when Joseph and 
Mary presented Jesus Christ there, in obedi- 
ence to the law. Simeon took the child in his 
arms, gave thanks to God, &c. : after which, he 
blessed Joseph and Mary. It is beltci^ed wth 
go6S reason, that he died soon after he had given 
this testimony. ^ 

A£ aficient author called Cthkt, Who wrote a 
pfe/hce concerning the ilis|>iite between John 
2 jB 2 and 
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and Papiscusi (inUr Opera C^priam) ivhich is 
lost, says, that Simeon was blind ; but on lakir\g 
Christ into bis arms, be immediately recovered 
his sight, and gave testimony to our Saviour, in 
the presence of the people. Others think, vide 
Baron, anno J* C. 1 . § 40. that Simeon was the 
ofiKciating priest, and that, as such, he took our 
Saviour into bis arms, as a first-born that be* 
longed to the Lord; and afterwards returned 
him, according to the law. And indeed, several 
of the ancients maintain that he was a priest, 
(Method. Patar. Cyril. Jcroso/. Orat . de occursu 
Domini. Athanas. lib. de Essentia communis 8cc. 
Epiphan. de PF. V. T. Leon. Imperat. Orat. 
de Purificat. B. M. V. Sophron. Jerosolym 
Dionys. Carthus. Franc. Luc. Lyr. Tolet. Cayet. 
aiii p/uresy apud Ailatium, de Simeonibus^p. 3.) 
but others deny it, with great reason. Phot. 
Buthym. Theophylact. Jansen. Barrad. Tilie- 
mont, not. 6. sup. J, C. tom. i. p. 448. The si- 
lence of Scripture alone is a sufficient proof, 
since it would hardly ^ave omitted that circum- 
stance. 

Leo Allatius, in his Dissertation on the wri- 
tings of the Simeons, relates several particulars 
which happened, they say, when Simeon cutiie 
into the temple to see the Messiah. Among 
the several mothers who brought their children 
into the temple, he observed the Holy Virgin 
shining with rays of light. Then putting aside 
the multitude, he went directly to her, gave her 
his blessing, took the child Jesus into hts arms, 
8u:. Nicephorus relates, that Simeon died as 
soon as he had returned the child Jesus to his 
mother. Bpiphariius adds, de Vita et Morte 
Prophetarum, that the Hebrew priests refused 
him burial, because he had spoken so honourably 
of our Saviour. It is easily understood, that 
traditions of this kind are not much to be relied 
on, [they are often no more than figurative ex- 
pressions grossly misunderstood.] 

It has been pretended, that Simeon who re- 
ceived Jesus Christ into his arms, was the same 
as Simeon the Just, son of Hiilel, and master of 
Gamaliei, whose disciple St. Paul was. It is 
also said, that as Simeon one day was explaiuing 
that passage of Isaiah, A Virgin shall conceive, 

and bring forth a son,'* &c. not being able 

to penetrate this mystery, it was revealed to him, 
that he should not die before he had seen the 
accomplishment of it Vide Nicephor. Hist. 
Eccl, lib. i. cap. 1£. 

The most ^cient martyrologists place the 
feast of St. Simeon, January 3. o^er^ Febr4iary 
2 or 4. Usuard and Ado place it October 8, 
which has been followed by the Roman mi^r- 
ologj* The Menologie published by Canisius, 


unite his feast with that of, the Ptiri/icaiiem 
the Virgin. Those of Venice and Hughellua 
fix it on the day following. His tomb was 
heretofore seen in the valley of Jehoshaphat^ 
near Jerusalem. His relics, they say, were 
transported from Constantinople to Venice^ 
about A. D. 1220. See M. de Tillemont, iVoL 
6. oil Jesus Christ. 

V. Simeon, son of Judah, and father of 
Levi ; an ancestor of Christ, Luke iii. 30. 

VI. Simeon, or Simon, cousin-german to 

Jesus Christ, bishop of Jerusalem, son of Cleo- 
phas, and of Mary, sister of the Holy Virgin ; 
probably the same whom St. Mark names 6V- 
rnon, chap. vi. 3. It is very likely that Simeon 
was among the first disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Bpiphanius says. Hares. Ixxviii. cap. 14. that 
when die Jews massacred James his bro- 

ther Simeon reproached them with that cruelty. 
After the death of Janies, A. D. 62, the apos- 
tles, the disciples, and the kindred of Jesus 
Christ assembled, to nominate a successor in 
the see of Jerusalem, and unanimously elected 
Simeon, Biiseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 32. 
Probably he wilhdiew with the rest of the faith- 
ful to Pella, beyond Jordan, during the war of 
the Jews against the Romans. After the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, they returned into this 
city, Epiphan. de Mensur. cap. 13. Euseb. J>e- 
monsir. lib. iii. cap. 3. and the church of Christ 
appeared there with new splendor, by -a great 
number of miracles, that God wrought by their 
means. When the emperor Trajan made strict 
enquiry for all who were of the race of David, 
St. Simeon was accused before Atticus the go- 
vernor of Palestine. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. 
cap. 32. He endured several tortures for many 
days together, to the great astonishment of 
every body, and paiticularly of Atticus himself ; 
for he was then one hundred and twenty years of 
^e. At last he was crucified, about A. D. J07* 
Euseb. Chronic. He had governed the church 
of Jerusalem about forty-three years. The La- 
tins place his feast February 18. the Greeks, 
April 27 • St. Justus was his successor in the 
bisboprick of Jerusalem. See M. Tillemont, 
Hist. Eccl. tom. ii. p: 202, &c. 

SIMON, Jilptov, that hears, or obe^s : from 
shammah, to hear, to obey. 

I. SIMON, sumamed the Just, high-priest 
of the Jews, promoted to this dignity A. M. 
3702, or 3703, and died A. M. 3711, before 
A. D. 293. He was son and successor of 
Onias 1. Joseph. Jntiq. lib. xiL cap. 2. Onias 
left a son, Onias II. who being but a child at the 
death of bis father, and in^able of exesciaiiig 
Afi^vereign priesthood, it was commit;^ to 

Eleaiar 
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Eleizar, bis uncle by tbe f(llber*t side, usho 
dying left it to his great uncle Manasseli, bro- 
ther of Jaddus, to whom Onias II. son of Simon 
the Jutt succeeded, A. M. 377 1 . Several refer 
to Simom the Jutt the character that Jesus son 
of Siracb gives to Simony son of Onias : Ecclus. 
ii. but we rather think it should be referred 
to Simon 11. son of Onias 11. of whom we shall 
speak in the next article. 

The Jews tell us very extraordinary things of 
this high-priest. 

1. It is said in the Talmud of Jerusalem, vide 
Misnah, inJoma, et Maimon* in Jom, Haccipu- 
rim* that during tlie whole of his pontificate, 
azazely the scape-goat, was dashed to pieces, 
before he could fall half way down the precipice 
over which he was thrown. Whereas, after the 
death of thij great man, the goat escaped into 
the desart, where he was caught and eaten by 
the Saracens ; W'hich was considered as a great 
misfortune. 

2. During his whole life, when, on the day of 
solemn expiation, the high-priest drew lots on 
the two goats, that which he drew with his right- 
hand, had always the inscription, pray to God ; 
and that which he drew with his left-hand was 
always, for the atazeiy or scape-goat ; whereas 
after his death this varied, and the high-priest 
sometimes drew the lot, for axazel, with his 
rig^t-hand : which was laken for an evil omen. 

3. The scarlet ribbon w hich was tied to the 
head of the goat azazclj (this w'as not appointed 
in Scripture ; but however, custom had given it 
authority,) always appeared white during the 
pontificate of Simon the Just ; which was taken 
as a proof of remission of the sins of the people ; 
according to those words, Isai. i. 18. Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow." But after the death of Simon, this also 
varied, and the scarlet ribbon appeared some- 
times red, and sometimes white. 

4. While he lived, the western lamp of the 
golden candlestick was always burning; but af- 
ter his death it sometimes went out. 

5. While he lived the fire of the altar burned 
clear ; and after a billet, or two, was put on it in 
the morning, there was no occasion for any more 
wood the whole day ; but when he was dead, 
the fire languished, and required a contrnuai 
supply to keep it in. 

6. While be lived, the blessing of God, mul- 
tiplied the two loaves of first-fruits, ofiered on 
tbe day of Pentecost ; and tbe twelve loaves of 
shew-bread set upon the golden altar in the 
Sanctum, and which were left there tbe whole 
vrecik tiir tbe sabbath following, when others 
were pot there in their stead. These loaves, 


they sa^, were mulfiplied so, that when they 
were distributed to all the priests that waited in 
the temple, as a kind of blessing, each had, at 
least, a piece as big as an olive, which was 
enough for their refreshment ; and some had to 
spare. But when he was dead, this blessing 
ceased, and the shares distributed among the 
priests were so small, that the more modest re- 
lumed their thanks, and the others still held out 
their hands. 

II. Simon, high-priest of the Jews, son of 
Onias II. advanced Co the high-priesthood, 
A. M. 3785, died A. M. 3805, flwfe A. D. 199. 
In his time, A. M. 3787, Ptolemy Pliilopator 
came to Jerusalem, and attempted to enter the 
interior of the temple, where none but the high- 
priest should enter. Simon, with the other 
priests, opposed him, and God struck the king 
of 'Egypt, and prevented his design. See the 
third book of the Maccabees. We think it is 
to this Simon, the high-priest, that the book of 
Eccle^asticus gives a high encomium, chap. li. 

That author represents the high-priest Simon 
in all the splendor of his dignity, in his priestly 
habit, surrounded by his priests, and onerin^a 
solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving. It is thougnt, 
that Jesus son of Sirach intended to describe the 
sacrifice ofiered by the higli-priest Simon If. 
in the presence of Ptolemy Philopator, as a 
thanksgiving for his victory over Antioch us the 
Great, near ilaphia. Simon II. had for succes- 
sor Onias ill. 

III. Simon Maccabrus, surnamed Tkassi, 
son of Mattathias, and brother of Judas and 
Jonathan. He was chief, prince, and pontiff, of 
the Jews, from A. M. 3860 to 3869, ante A. D. 
135. His successor was John Hircanus his son. 
Mattathias the father of the Maccabees, just 
before his death, said to his other sons, ** 1 
know that your brother Simon is a man of coun- 
sel ; give ear unto him always, he shall be a fa- 
ther unto you." He gave proofs of his valour 
in the battle between Judas Maccabeus and Ni- 
canor, 2 Macc. viii. 22, 23. On another occa- 
sion, 2 Macc. xiv. 17. Simon was sent into 
Galilee, to succour the Jew's, who were threat- 
ened with destruction, by the inhabitants of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Ptolemais. Simon obtained a 
great hoot^, brought into Judea the Israelites 
that were in Galilee, and returned triumphant. 
He again signalized his valour in the battle be- 
tween his brother Jonathan and Apollonius, the 
governor of Coelo Syria, whom they defeated, and 
killed above eight thousand of bis men. Simon 
was made governor of the whole coast of the 
Mediterranean sea, from Tyre to the frontiers 
of Egypt, by the young king Antio^hus Theos . 
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He also took Betbsiura, and Joppa>fand butJt 
^dida in the plab called Sephela. AH these 
things he did i/vhile his brother Jonathan was 
chief, and high^priest of the Jews. 1 Macc. x. 
82. xii. 33| 46, &c. 

But Jonathan being surprized by Tryphon, 
and a report being spread that be was put to 
death, Simon came to Jerusalem, and having as- 
sembled the people, they chose him as their 
chief : Then Simon had the walls of Jerusalem 
repaired ; and knowing that Tryphon was 
coming into Judea with a g^eat army, he march- 
ed out, resolving to give him battle. 

When Tryphon came to Bascama, be there 
slew Jonathan and his two sons, and then re- 
turned into Syria. Siimn fetched the bones of 
his brother, and buried them honourably, at 
Modin, in the sepulchre of his fathers ; which 
he adorned with pillars, pyramids, and trophies 
of sculpture. 

Tryphon coming into Syria, there killed the 
young king Antiochus, and usurped his king- 
dom. Simon Maccabeus would not acknow- 
ledge him, but his competitor, Demetrius Nica- 
tor, as king of Syria ; to whom he implied for 
confirming the ancient franchises of Judea, and 
for freedom from tribute. Demetrius granted 
Simon more than he asked ; so that this year, 
which was the hundred and seventieth of the 
Greeks, be began to write on the tables and 
public registers ; ** The first year, under Simon 
soveieign pontiiT, chief, and prince of the Jews.” 
After this he took Gaza ; and the Syrians who 
were in the citadel of Jerusalem capitulated to 
him. He appointed an annual festival in com- 
memoration of the reduction of ibis fortress; 
which had been so long in the hands of foreign- 
ers. 

All Israel beheld with pleasure the prudent 
administration of this great man. His whole 
study was to advance the happiness of his nation, 
and to render it prosperous and secure. He 
took Joppa, and made a hat hour of it, to im- 
prove the trade of the Jews ; and every way 
extended the limits of his country. 

He renewed the alliance of the Jews with the 
Romans, and with the Lacedemonians. The 
whole Jewish nation concurred in registeriiig a 
public act, by which they acknowledged their 
obligations to Simon^ and to his family, and re- 
cognized him, and bis children, as perpetual 
prince and pontiff of their nation, till a faithful 
prophet should arise from among them. They 
ordered, that he should be obeyed in fll things, 
that all public acts should pass m his name, th||f 
he should be clothed id purple, and 
with Ipld. ^This declaration was written 


a table of brass, and placed in the gidleriea of 
the temple* 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of ^ria, son ot 
metrins Soter, and brother to Detnetrius ^ica- 
tor, being informed that Demetrius Nicator was 
taken by the Parthiaiis, wrote to Simon from 
Rhodes, to engage him on his side against Try- 
pbon. He confirmed to him whatever had been 
granted by Demetrius Nicator, allowed him the 
privilege of coining money, remitted to him all 
debts owing to the kings of Syria, and declared 
Jerusalem to be a free, and a holy city. Simon 
sent him men and money to assist him in the re- 
duction of Dora, in which Tryphon had shut 
himself up. But Antiochus would not receive 
them, nor would he confirm the articles of his 
treaty with Simon* He even sent Atheuobius 
to him, to demand the surrender of several 
places, or a thousand talents of silver; threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to enter Judea with 
troops, and to treat him as an enemy. Simon^ 
not discouraged by his threats, answered that he 
had usurped nothing from him, but had only ta- 
ken possession of the inheritance of his fathers. 
He offered a hundred talents for the cities of 
Joppa and Gazara, of which he had made him- 
self master, because they had caused great cala- 
mities to his country. 

Antiochus sent Cendebeus with an army on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean ; but Cende- 
beus was defeated by John Hircanus, son of 
Simon. Three years afterwards, Simon visited 
the cities of Judea, and came to the castle of 
Docus, or Dagon, where his son-in-law Ptole- 
my, son of Ambubus, resided. Ptolemy made 
him a great entertainment ; but in the midst of 
it caused him to be massacred, with his two sons 
Mattathias and Judas, hoping by this to make 
himself master of Jerusalem, and the whole 
country. But John Hircanus was beforehand 
with him, and came first to Jerusalem. Vide 
Hircanus, and Ptolemy. 

IV. Simon, of the tribe of Benjamin, super- 
intendantof the temple. 2 Macc. in. 4,5. A. M. 
3828, ante A. D. 176. He attempted to per- 
form some unjust enterprize in the city ; but 
not succeeding, because of the oppositioa of 
the high-priest Onias III. ; he told ApoUDDius, 
son of Thraseas, then governor of Coelo-Syria, 
that there were great riches in the temple of 
Jerusalem, which might easily be seized forSe- 
leucus, king of Syria. He prevailed so far, that 
the king sent Heliodorus to Jerusalem, to fetch 
away those treasures : but God prevented hinu 
See Heliodorus. 

Simon seeing his wid^ed design baffle^ pub- 
lished tveiy where, that Onias nimself had dis- 
covered 
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covered to the king the trewvef of the temple ; 
and the frienda of fhe high-priest oppoaiag tbeae 
calunniee, murders were committed by the par- 
tisanv of Simofif supported by Apollonius^ go- 
vernor of Phenicia. This oblig^ Onias, the 
high-priest, to vindicate himself to king Seleu- 
cns, at ^ntioch* 

While this matter was in asitation, king Se- 
leucus died. Antiochus Epipbanes succeeding 
him, Jason, brother of Onias III. bought the 
kigh^priesthood of this prince ; and some years 
after, he sent Menelaus, brother to now 

mentioned, to carry to the king, at Antioch, 
some of the money. Menelaus took (his op- 
portunity to buy the high-priesthood for himself, 
and to cheat Jason of his money and bargain.-— 
This circumstance gives reason to suspect, that 
neither Simott, nor his brother Menelaus, were 
of the tribe of Benjamin, since it is known that 
tribe could have uothing to do with the priest- 
hood ; and consequently Simon could not, regu- 
larly, be governor, or captain, of the temple : 
much less could Menelaus be high-priest. They 
might, however, pretend to be ol the sacerdotal 
line. Or, perhaps, the word Benjamin is a 
corruption of the text. Scripture does not ac- 
quaint us what became of Simon, 

V. Simon, son of Boethus, high-priest of 
the Jews. Raised to the high-priesthuod, 
A, M. 3981, deposed in 3999 one jear before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, and four years befoje 
A. D. Simon was originally of Alexandria, and 
Herod the Great promoted him to the dignity of 
high-priest, that he might with the better grace 
marry his sister Mariamne. But this |>ontiif 
being suspected of partaking in the conspiracy 
of Pherorai and Antipater against Herod, he 
deprived him of the priesthood, and substituted 
Matthias, son of Theophilus. 

Vi. Simon, son of Camithus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeded Eleazar, son of Ananiis, 
A. M. 4028. He held this office but one year, 
being removed from it by Gratus, governor of 
Judea, in 4029* His successor was Joseph, 
sumauied Caiaphas. Joseph. Jntiq. lib, xviii. 
cap, 3, * 

VII. Simon, sumamed Cantfmra, son of 
Stmon Boethus, high-priest of the Jews ; sue*’ 
ceeded Theophilus, son of Jonathan, Joseph. 
Antiq, lib, xix. cap, 5. lib, vi. A. M. 4044, and 
bad for successor Matthias, son of Ananus, 
A. M. 4045, A. D. 42. He was again advan- 
ced to this dignity in 4048, by Herod, king of 
Cokbis. Antiq* lib, xx. cap, 1. This second 
time he succeeded Elioneus ; and had for suo 
cessor Joseph, son of Caneus. 

VIII. Simon, the Galilean, He maintain- 


eid that the Jews ought not to pay tribute to the 
Romans, nor to a^nowledge them as rottiera 
of God’s people. Joseph. <u Bello, L ii. c. 12. 
The X 4 tHi calls him Simon, but the Greek Judaa, 
which was his true name. Compare Antiq, lib* 
xviii. cap, 2. But Jadae bad a son callim Si^ 
mon, who was crucified in the time of Claudius. 
Antiq, lib, xx. cap, 3. 

IX. Simon, the Cyrenaan. When Jesut 
Christ was going to Calvary, and unable to bear 
the weight of his cross, the soldiers met a man, a 
native of Cyrene in Lybia, named Simon, (fa- 
ther of Alexander and Rufus,) whom the;jr com- 
pelled to carry the cross after Jesus ; t. e. to 
carry it whole and entire, according to some ; 
according to otliers, to carry one end of it with 
Jesus, [according to others, to carry the cross- 
beam.] Matth. xxvii. 32. Mark xv. 21. ft is 
asked whether Simon were a Jew, or a Pagan 1 
Several fathers thought him a Gentile, and con- 
sidered him as a type of that idolatrous people, 
which afterwards should be called by profession 
of 4he Gospel, to carry the cross after Christ. 
Amhros. in Luc, x. Hilar, in Matth, xxvii. 
Leo. Mag. Serm, viii. de pauione, Bede, 
Druthmar, &,c. Others hold that he was a 
Jew. Middon. Grot. Brug. Jansen. The La- 
tin of St. Mark intimates, that he was cotniag 
from a farm near Jerusalem. Many Jews 
dwelt at Cyrene, in Lybia, of which place he 
was ; and if he were the same as Simeon, sur- 
named Niger, Acts xiii. 1. we mustreadily ac- 
knov^ ledge liiiii to have been a Jew. Some be- 
lieve he was bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, and 
that he ended his life by .martyrdom ; being 
burned alive by the Pagans. For his sons Alex- 
ander and Rufus, see their Articles. 

X. Simon, the Canaanite, or Simon Zelotes, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the name Canaanite were derived to him 
from the city Cana, in Galilee, or whether it 
might not he written Chananean, from 
Chenani, Chananean, or Canaanite : or, whether 
it should not be taken according to its significa- 
tion in Hebrew, from the root top, Kana, ft (An 
which comes Op or OJp Kani or Kanani ; to be 
zealous. St. Luke gives him the surname of 
Zeloten, the zealot. Luke vi. 15. Acts i. 13, 
which seems to be a translation of the stsrnanif 
Canaanite, given him by the other evangelists, 
Matth. X. 4. Mark iii. 18. Some fathers say, 
he was of Cana, of the tribe of Zebulun, or of 
Naphtali. Tlieodoret, on Psalm Ixvii. 18. Je- 
rom, on Matth. x. The learned are divided 
about the signification of Zetotee ; some take it 
only to denote his zeal in embracing the gospel 
of Jesus Christ ; others think he was of a sect 

caUed 
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called Zealot $9 mentioiied in Josephus, de Bello, 
lib. iv. cap. 9,. lib. vi. aap. 1 . 

Tfa^ particulars of his life are unknown ; nor 
does it appear where he preached, or where he 
died. Nicepborus and the modem Greeks say, 
that he travelled through Eg^pt, Cyrenaica, and 
Africa : that he preached in Mauritania, and 
Lybia ; that he carried the Gospel even into the 
isles of Britain, and that after an infinite num- 
ber of miracles, and sufferings, he M'as crowned 
with martyrdom, by the death of the cross, 
which he endured with incredible courage. 
Others, Fortunat. Pictav. Carmin. lib. viii. cap* 
4. Bede, Retract, in Acta. cap. 1,5, 13. Ab- 
dias, Ub. vi. insist, that he suffered martyrdom in 
tlie city of Stmir, in Persia ; and the ancient 
martyrology given by Florentinus, sets it down 
so, October 28, on which the Latin church ce- 
lebrates his festival. It puts his martyrdom 
July 1, on which day Abdias says he was mas- 
sacred, in a tumult raised by the idol-priests 
against him and St. J ude, whose feast is kept on 
that day. The Greeks honour him June 1, and 
say he was Nathanael, the bridegroom, at the 
marriage of Cana. Menaa. Jan. 

XI. SiMOK, brother of our J^rJ, i. e. his 
cousin-german, son of Mary, sister of the Holy 
Virgin. Matth. xiii. 55. Mark vi. 8. We be- 
lieve him to be the same as St. Simeon f bishop 
of Jerusalem, and son of Cleopbas. FiVfe Si- 
meon VI. 

XIL Simon the Pharisee, with whom Jesus 
dined, aAer he had raised the child of the wi- 
dow of Nain, Luke vii. 36, .37, &c. A. D. 31. 
While be was at table with Simon, a woman no- 
ted for her ill life, entered the room, poured 
perfume on the feet of Jesus, wiped them with 
her hair, washed them with her tears, &c. Si^ 
mon seeing this, was astonished at it, but w'as re- 
proved by Jesus : who forgave the sinner, but 
condemned the unforgiving Pharisee by a simi- 
litude. 

XIII. Simon the Leper; he dwelt at Betha- 
ny, near Jerusalem. Matth. xxvi. 6. Mark xiv. 
3. John xi. xii. Jesus coming thither a few 
days before his passion, was invited by Simon 
the Leper to eat with him. Lazarus, w horn our 
Saviour had raised from the dead some time be- 
fore, was at table with them. Martha, his sis- 
ter, was very busy in attending on them ; and 
Mary, his other sister, to shew her love and res- 
pect for our Saviour, brought a box of perfumes, 
which she poured on his feet. This entertain- 
ment is very different froip that at W'hich our 
Saviour had been about two years before, in the 
Iiouse of Simon the Pharisee ; as Mary the sis- 
ter of Lazarus was a different person from the 
ainaor^woman of Nain. 


. XIV. Simon, son of John, or Jona, sHmans* 
ed Ceohas, or Peter. See P®tb*. 

XV. SmoN, father of Judas Iscariot, Johts 
vi. 7L is known only by the misfoitnoe of 
having snch a son. 

XVI. Simon the black, Actsxni. K 

About A. D. 44. He was among the prophets 
and teschefs^f the Christian church at Antioch ; 
and one who laid his hands on St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas, for the office to which the Holy 
Ghost had appointed them. Some think he 
was Simon the Cyrenean ; but there is no other 
proof of this, than the similitude of names ; nor 
18 this a very good one, since St. Luke always 
calls Simon the Cyrenean by the name of Simon; 
but Simon Niger, by the name of Simeon. Epi- 
phanius, Hares, xx. cap. 4. reckons one Niger 
among the seventy disciples. The church 
makes no mention of Simon Nigbr. 

[If Calmet thought Simon IX. to be the 
same as Simeon bishop of Jerusalem, it could 
require no great exertion to infer the identity of 
Simon the Ci/renean with Simon Niger. It is 
certain, that St. Luke who calls Simon Peter by 
the name of Simon, also calls him Simeon, in 
reporting the speech of James, Acts xv. J4. if 
then Simon and Simeon denote the same person 
in this instance, why may they not, in the in- 
stance of Simon the Cyrenean and Simon Niger? 
Comp. Fragments, No. DCXXXVI.] 

XVII. Simon the Tanner. St. Peter lodged 
several days at Joppa, with Simon the Tanner, 
and w'ss in his house when the messengers from 
Cornelius the Centurion came to him. Acts x. 

XVllI. Simon Magus, or the Sorcerer : he 
was, they say, of the village of Gitton in the 
country of Samaria. Epipban. Hares, xxi. 
Justin, Apolog. ii. p. 69* Philip the deacon 
coming to preach at Samaria, Acts viii. 5 — 13. 
converted many ; among others this Simon also, 
believed, and was baptized. The apostles Peter 
and John visiting Samaria, communicated the 
Holy Ghost to those baptized by Philip; at 
which Simon, full of admiration, offered money 
to the apostles, saying, Give me also this 
pow er.'' But Peter said to him with great in- 
dignation, ** Thy money perish with thee, . . . 
thou art in the ^all of bitterness, and in the bond 
of iniquity." Simon made answer ; ‘‘ Pray ye 
to the Lord for me," &c. 

St. Luke adds, Acts viii, i), tO, 1 1 . that Simon 
had addicted himself to magic, before Philip 
came to Samaria, and by his impostures and en- 
chantments, had seduced the people of this city, 
who said, This man is the great power of 
GTod." 

Bui alter St. Peter bad ejected, with horror, 
his proposal of selling the power of imparting 

the 
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the Holj Oboit ; iiilo much greater 

errora and abominalioBa ; app^ii^ himaelf to 
tnagk move than ever^ faking pride in withstand- 
ing the apostles, and infecting a great number 
of peraous wHh his impious errors. Irenseus^ 
lib. L cap. fiO. For this purpose it is said he 
left Samaria, Theodore^ liaret. fatuh lib. i. 
cap. 1 . and travelled through several provinces ; 
seeking places ubere the Gospel had not yet 
reached, that he might prejudice the minds of 
men aranst it 

At Tyre, in Phenicia^ si^s Theodoret, Hans. 
Justin, Apol. ii. Iren. lib. i. cap. £0. Tertuil. de 
Anim. cap. 34. he bought a public prostitute, 
called Selene, or Helene, and cairied her with 
him, committing crimes in secret with her. Ha- 
ving run through several provinces, and made 
himself admired by vast numbers of persons, 
for bis false miracles and impostures ; he came 
to Rome in the time of the emperor Claudius, 
abQUt A. D. 4 1 . 

It is said, by Justin, Irensus, Tertuil. Euseb. 
Cyrill. August. Theodoret, that he was honour- 
ed as a deity, by the Romans, and by the senate 
itself, viho decreed a statue to him, in the isle of 
Tiber, with this inscription, — I'o Simon, the 
holy God. Simoni Deo sancto. This fact how- 
ever is disputed by able critics, who think Justin 
mistook a statue dedicated to Semo Sancus, a 
pagan deity, for one erected Simoni sancto. 
And indeed tiiere has been found a statue in the 
isle of Tiber, with this inscription, (nesrly ap- 
proaching to that mentioned by J ustin.) Semoni 
Sanco Deo Fideo Sacrum Seit. Fomoeius Sp. 

F.Mutianus donum dedit, [But, W. B. It 

does not appear to have been erected by the se- 
nate, which Justin says. The inscription is also, 
so much longer than that noticed by Justin, and 
is so particular, that no man of ordinary infor- 
mation could confound the two inscriptions, as 
if they were the same.] On this difficulty, 
vide Baronius, ann. 44 ^ 55. Salmasius, notes 
on Spartian, p, S9< F. Halloix, Life of Jus- 
tin, M. du Pin, M. de Tillemont, not, 1. on 
Simon Magus, tom. ii. 

When St. Peter came to Rome, Euseb. lib. ’ii. 
cap. 14. Hist. Eccl. Jerom, de Viris lllust.c. 1. 
Theodpret, Hard. fab. Ub. i. cap. 1.) some 
time after the arrivalof Simon Magus, be coun- 
teracted all that this impostor bad been doing. 
Simon, however, did not quit this great city, 
where was so mucb room for spreading his er- 
rors. Under the reign of Nero, be acqpired 
greal repnttjtiau by his enchantmenls. He pre- 
tended to prove that be was the Christ, (Amoh. 
lib. ii. , Maxim. Tyrius, Homil. liv, Ambrpp. 
He^aemr, lib. iv. Cyril. Cateck. vi. ^.) and, 
Vot. II. Paet XXVII. mt. IV. 


as tlie Son of God, could ascend into heaven * 
In reality, be caused himself to be raised in the 
air, in a fiery chariot, by the assistance of two 
demons. But St. Peter and St. Paul betakiug 
themselves to prayer, the impostor was deserted 
bjr bis demons, fell to the ground, and broke 
his legs : being carried to Brmdes, for very grief 
and shame, he threw himself headlong from the 
top of the house where he lodged, it is report- 
ed, he received his fall in the presence of Nero ; 
and to this is referred what is said by Dio Chry- 
sostom, Orat. xxi. that Nero kept a long while 
at his court, a man who pretended to fiy in the 
air : — also what is said by Suetonius, lib. v^. 
cap. 12. that in the public games, a man under- 
took to fiy in The air, in the presence of Nero ; 
but, at his first flight he fell down with such 
violence, that his blood spurted up to the gallery 
where the emperor was sitting. He died, pro- 
bably, A. D. 63. [The reader will regard these 
Apocryphal stories as he pleases.] 

As to yie heresies of Simon ; — beside those 
imputed to him. Acts viii. 10. the fathers, Iren. 
lib. i. cap. 10. accuse him of pretending to be 
the great power of God ; of affirming that he 
came down as the Father in respect of the Sa- 
maritans; as the Son in respect of the Jews, 
and as the Holy Ghost in respect of the Gen- 
tiles : but that it is indifferent which of these 
names he went by. Jerom, on Matth. x*iv. 
quotes these blasphemous expressions out of 
one of his books ; I am the word of God ; I 
am the beauty of God ; I am the comforter ; 1 
am the Almigliiy ; I am the whole Essence of 
God.'^ He was the inventor of the Eons, (Na- 
zianz. Orat. xxiii. xxiv. Euseb. in Marcion. lib. 
iv. cap. 9.) which w'ere so many persons, of 
w'hom they composed their deity. His Helen, 
say Iren. lib. i. cap. 20. Bpiphan. Hares, xxi. 
Aug. de Hares, lib. i. he called the first intelli*' 
gence, the mother of all things ; he sometimes 
called her the Holp Ghost, Prunica, or Minerva: 
He said, that by this first intelligence he bad 
originally a design of creating the angels ; but 
that she, knowing this will of her father, bad 
descended lower, and had produced the angeU, 
and the other spiritual powers, to whom she bad 
g^iven no knowledge of her fatlier : That these 
angels and powers bad afterwards made angels 
and men : That Helen bad passed successively 
into the bodies of various women ; aiming othera, 
into that of Helen, wife of Menelaus, who oc- 
casioned the war of Troy ; and at last into the 
body of this Helen of Tyre. 

He did not acknowledge Jesua Cbriat as son 
of God, but considered hun as a rival, and pre- 
tended himself to be the Christ. He believed 
2 C div. 2 not 
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not Ike resurrection of the body ; but, bsrely • 
resurreCtton of the soul. He ttrifglit that men 
need not tfouble themselves about good worksi 
for all actions were indifFerent, and that the dis^ 
tinctfon of actioi>s into good and evil, was only 
introduced by the angels, to render men subject 
to them. He rejected the law of Moses, and 
said he was come to abolish it. He ascribed 
tl>e Ok) Testament to the angels ; and thottgh 
he every where declared himself an enemy to 
angels, yet he paid them an idolatrous worship, 
pretending, men could not be saved, without of- 
fering to the Supreme Father abominable sacri* 
iices, by means of the ptincipalities that he 
placH in each heaven. He oflfered them his 
sacrifices ; not to obtain assistance from them, 
but to prevail with them that they might nolop- 
pose men. Simon formed a sect of heretics, 
which were called Simoniam. De Tillemont, 
Hiii. EccL tom, ii. § 5. [What strange errors 
opposed the Gospel of Jesus Christ !] 

jCIX. Simon, son qfGioras: he beaded a 
number of seditious people, who began to com- 
mit depredations, and even murders, in that part 
of Idumea, called Acrabatene. Ananus sent 
troops against liitii, w hich obliged hiia to retire 
into the caatic of Massada, from whence he 
made excursions into Idumea. Re advanced 
towards Jerusalem, which he put into a conster- 
nation, by his many cruelties. The zealots 
fought with him but could not subdue him. 
Some time after, the people of Jerusalem, driven 
to extremities by the zealots, and seeking means 
of skreening themselves from their violence, 
caDed in Simon son of Gioras, who was received 
with the acclamations of the people, and attack- 
ed John of Giscala, and the zealots, in the tem- 
ple. He exercised dl sorts of cruellies against 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who had called 
him to their assistance; and caused the high- 
priest Mattatbias to be killed, who had insisted 
the most strenuously on his being invited to 
rusalem. Joseph, de Bello, lib, v. cap, 33. 

When the Romans had taken the city and the 
temple, Simon concealed himself under-^ouud, 
in the common sewers. He remained hid dur- 
ing some months ; but at last his provisiotis 
failing, he was forced to creep out, and appear 
above-ground, in the place where the temple 
had been, dnthed in white, with m r^e of pur- 
ple ; the Rbtnans were truly suiMsed at the 
sight of him, and asked hhn who he was I He 
would not teli his name, but desired to speak 
with the commanding officer. Tliis was Terfim- 
tius Rufiis, for Titus was gone from Jerusalem. 
He came to him, and Imowing hhn, seht word to 
T^tU9| at Cesarea, of his prisoner. Htfis car- 


nad kim to Rome, where hd served to adorn his 
triumph, and afterwards was pnbftcly enecnted. 

SIMONIANS, or SisfoNiTBB, disciples of 
Simon Magus, They embraced the principles 
of their master ; and in their practices, Krduiged 
themselves in all sorts of extravagancies ; which 
exceeded, says Eusebius, whatever can be said 
of them. Iren, lib, i. c^, £0. Euseb. Hint, 
Bed, Mb. ii. cap, 13. They acknowledged in 
their books, that when their more secret myste- 
ries were first revealed to aspirants, they Were 
filled with horror and amazement. Beside 
shameless filthiness, they abandoned themselves 
to sorcery and witchcraft ; and though outward- 
ly they professed a sort of Christiamty, yet they 
incorporated with it the worship of Simon and 
Helena, under the characters of Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva, to whom they offered victims and liba- 
tions of wine. They regarded the worship of 
idols as indifferent ; so that they were not ex- 
posed to persecution as the Christians were for 
refusing to offer incense to idols ; and the hea- 
then let them continue in qniet, while they tor- 
tured the Christians. 

The sect of the Simoftimis continued to the 
fourth century. Justin says, Apol, £. that in his 
time, t. e. about A. D. 150, almost all the Sa- 
maritans and some few others, in different 
places, acknowledged Simon as the greatest of 
the gods. Clemens Alexandrtniis says, Strom. 
Hb, li. that his followers worshipped him, and 
endeavoured to become as like him as they 
could. Iretiaeiis says, lib. i. cap, £0. they were 
called Simonians ; and Origen assures us, cont. 
Cels, lib, v. that they went also by the name of 
Hekniam, from Helen, He says also lib. i. 
about the year 049, that the sect of the Simonb- 
ans was reduced to about thirty persons : else- 
where, lib. V. that they were extinct. But it is 
known from other testimonies, that the sect ex- 
bted af the beginning of the fifth century. An 
author who wrote on baptism against M. Cy- 
prian, about A. D. 056, says, that certain here- 
tics, descended from Simon, introduced fire 
above the water when th^ admimstered bap- 
tism. Eusebiws, Hist. Ectl. Uh, ii. cap, 1. 
speaks of Simoniam, who mingled themselves 
atiuftig the Catholics, and received Cathofic 
baptisin ; but who afterwords, spread in secret 
die venom of their doctrine. S^ertl were dis- 
covered, and expelled the church about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. [This appears 
vei7 strange to os ; but the worship of Vaius, 
ftm existing atmong the seclusionB of Mount 
Lebanon, the preservation of that ancient Egyp- 
‘rimi auperstlrion the worship of the cidf, Umung 
Drtisds, tidied^ Okkals ; the imthittitief re- 

^ ntnining 
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tnaioiiiji from the Ef^ypUan Pa^ilideass, toge- 
ther with the imptirities still practiied at Marta- 
bau^ Sec* near AleppOi unhappily render the 
history of the Simomaus and their enormities hy 
far too credible.] 

SIMON Y> is the givmga temporal conside- 
ration fox a spiritual things office, &c. or for 

something annexed to a spiritual thing. 

We do not read, that Simon or his disciples 
professedly taught^ that this kind of trading was 
lawful : hut the example of Simon, who offered 
money to the apostles, to obtain the power of 
communicating the Holy Ghost, has caused the 
name of Simovians to be given to them, who in 
imitation of Smon, would purchase for money, 
by favour, or by good offices, or by any other 
means of remuneration, a spiritual concern, or 
any thing relating thereto. 

SIMONIAS. Josephus speaks of a village, 
on the frontier of Galilee, called Simonitu ; in 
vita sua, p, 1007. Probably the Shimron, or 
Semeron, of ZebiUun, Josh. xix. l.'l. The 
LXX. in some copies read Svmoon\ and the 
Talmudists expressly say, that these two names 
denote the same place. Cod, Megil. fol. 70. 
col. 1. Gemar, Jerosol. But it appears by Jo- 
sephus, that Simonios was between Tiberias and 
Ptolemais, about sixty furlongs from Gaba, a 
city at the foot of Mount Carmel. 

1. SIMPLE, Simplex, is sometimes taken 
in an ill sense. St. I^aul, Rom. xvi. 19* would 
have the Romans ** wise unto good, and simple 
concerning evil ; i. e. discerning in their choice 
of good ; but avoiding wlutever has the ap- 
pearance of evil, as children, who, without much 
reasoning, fly from eveiy thing that does but 
seem hurtful to them. [Critics differ as to the 
derivation of this word ; but, it seems generally 
to mean harmless, not harbouring ill intentioiia, 
as Matt. X. 16. harmless as doves.’’] We 
read, Prov. xxiii. 3. ** A wise man foreseelh 
the evil ; but the simple [the unthinking, the 
heedless] pass on and are punished.” 

Simple, is opposed to deception, to an 
unjust, or a wicked person. It stands for sin- 
cerity, fidelity, innocence, candour. In thia 
sense Jacob is called a plain, or simple man, 
Gen. XXV. 27 * Job is called a perfect ajod up^ 
right man { according to the Vulgate, a sim^e 
man^ob i. 1, 8. Wisdom is given to the ttm- 
p/e, Prov. i. 4. xxL 11. 

3< Simple, is sometimeB taken for liberality. 
The single, or simple eye, opposed U> an evil 
eye^ expresses a liberal disposition, in conira- 
distinctioD from a couetous one, MaUb. vj. 
Luke XL 34.^ Si. Paul says, ^^lie that gtvetb, 
let him do it with simpke^r /• fibeiallj, 
frankly, upHghtly, Rcm. xii. 8. 


[SIMPLE, is capable of a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent meaning. SimpUaty of mind is in* 
tegrity, innocence of intention, See. Rom., xvi. 
19* honesty, candour, xii. 8. neak simpUaty, 
on the contrary is credulous, easily imposed on, 
easily deluded. Prov. xix. 13. xx . 3. The 
simple believe every word, report, rumour : the 
simple pass on anci are punished : they do not 
lo^ before them, or take proper steps to avoid 
evil. 

Wisdom invites the simple, the uninformed, 
the unstudied, to learn of her, to partake of her 
refreshments, and to be revived by her delica«* 
cies. Prov. ix. 4. vide also Psalm xix. 7* cxvi. fi, 
Ezek. xlv. 20. 2 Cor. i. 12. xi. 3.] 

SIMRI, nDtt^, my guardian, my diamond, my 
bush ; from nDt2^ shamar, I Chr. iv. 37. 

SIMRI, or Semri, son of Merari, I Chron. 
xxvi. 10. of whom it is stated, that be was not 
the first bom, yet bis father made him chief. 

SIN, bush ; from niD senah, 

SIN, or ZiN, a city and desart south of the 
Holy Lind, in Arabia Petrea : it gave name to 
the wilderness of Sin, Scripture distinguishes 
two cities and two departs of Sin, one is written 
1*0 sin, with samech : the other, tzin, with 
tzade. 

The first was near Egypt and the Red-sea. 
The Hebrews were no sooner out of this se^ 
but they were in the wilderness of Sin, which is 
between £lim and Sinai. £xod. xvi. 1* xvii. 1. 
Here God rained manna on them. 

The second is also south of Palestine, but to- 
ward the Dead Sea. Kadesh was in the desart 
of Ziu: Deut. xxxii. 31. from this wilderness 
they sent out the spies. Here Moses and Aaron 
offended the Lord, at the waters of strife, Num. 
xiii. 21. The land of Canaan, and the tribe of 
Judah, had the desart of Zin, or Zina, for their 
southern limit. Numb, xxvii. 14. xxxiv. 3. 
Josh. XV. 3. 

[SIN, SiNiM, C3*3*D. In Fragments, Nq. 
DC. the reader has seen a conjecture that the 
land of Sinim (plural) alluded to by the pro- 
phet Isaiah, xbx. 12. included a reference to 
China: and in Nos. DCIII. DCIV. we have 
brought him acquainted with a colony of He^ 
brews settled in that country. There is, tbera- 
ibre, to say the least, a possibility, that when- 
ever Providence shall bring the Jews at largp 
from the east and from the west, that China alto 
shall return members of the nation to the centve 
of consociation. 

Dr. Ha GAB, in two very learned traqtt has 
lately attempted to prove, that China was well 
known to the Greeks, ip early ages ; and that 
the trade in silk was the lifli and fopl of that ip- 
^ C ft tercourse. 
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tercourse. We ar» far from sayings that all the 
Doctor’a propositiona must be granted him; yet 
having ventured to come to some of the same 
concitiiions with himself, we may be allowed to 
support our opinion by abstracts of his argu- 
ments. 

In bis first work, Detcriptwn des Medaillea 
Chitmses du Cabinet Imperial de France* Paris, 
1805. Dr. H. takes occasion (o assert that the 
Greeks visited that country in search of silk ; a 
commodity then valued at its w’eight in gold ; 
also, that from thence they procured the famous 
murrhine vases, which were still more highly 
prized. He observes, very justly, that China is 
the land of silk ; that emperors, princes, manda- 
rins, servants, soldiers, all ranks, men and wo- 
men, are clothed in silk, and w'ere so, in ages of 
the most remote antiquity. Eratosthenes, a na- 
tive of Cyrene, who died in the second century 
before Christ, speaks of Thincc {Olvai) as a 
country at the extreme eastern limits of Ash, 
toward the sea. Later geographers continue 
this name, and hint at the course of Grecian ca- 
ravans from Hierapolis, in Syria, to Thinai, by 
the route of Ecbatana, the capital of Media, 
passing north of Persia, to Bactria, thence 
through Tartary to China. 

This hypothesis, was too bold to escape ob- 
jections ; and to answer those raised by the 
learned De Sacy, Dr. H. published a second 
work. Pantheon Chinoi$, &c. in v^hich he resum- 
ed the subject. He thinks, that the Greeks re- 
ceived silk through Media [this is credible] 
ages before they visited China ; that Alexander 
the Great was clothed in silk, and before him 
Alcibiades, Pau8anias,Themistocles, and others. 
— That the Medic dress of the Persian Cyrus 
was of silk, and that the celebrated solden Jleece, 
was no other than silk in its natural state. He 
aupposes, therefore, that he risks nothing in des- 
cribing the royal apparel conferred on Moidecai, 
by king Ahasiieius, of Persia, as a silken dress, 
[and Jerom’s version of the place, amictus palUo 
serico, agrees with this notion ; as does the ren- 
dering of the LXX. byssus."] He says, Ezekiel 
describes the Assyrians as bringing byssus (silk) 
to Tyre ; and Procopius says, that silken dress- 
es W'ere made at Tyre, in very early ages. The 
women of Sidon w'orked veils of variegated co- 
lours, ira/uirofKeXoi, from the time of Homer ; 
and Joseph's ** coat of many colours,” says the 
Dr. might be of silk. 

If these propositions be founded on fact, or 
even the rudiments of them, they may be allow- 
ed to justify our inference of the acquaintance 
^ the prophets with the extreme east of Asia, 
this, m its turn, is justified by the fisigm- 


tioDs of Jews to those parts, it should, how- 
ever, be recollected, that the districts of Tartary 
bordering on China would not always be cor- 
rectly distinguished from the country further 
east, by distant strangers. We have hinted at a 
similar distinction, in No. DCIII. and it seems, 
that the countries north and south of the great 
river, presented, as they still do, two races of 
people ; little short of opposite, in most res- 
pects. Pe-kiu^ signifies the northern court ; 
Nan-king signifies the touthem court. If the 
Sinim (plural) of the Hebrew prophet had any 
reference to this distinction, it evinces a more 
correct knowledge of these people, than the 
learned of Europe possessed, till within a few 
years past. And this may account for the dif- 
ferent names of the Chinese among the classics, 
the ThincE and the Seres. We have thought so 
much necessary, in illustration of the passage 
in Isaiah ; also, to justify the view W'e have ta- 
ken of the subject, in. the FRAGMENTS referred 
to. Comp, the Article Silk.] 

SI N, Peccatum^ is any thought, word, desire, 
action, or omission of action, contrary to the 
law’ of God, or defective when compared with it. 

The Hebrews have several words forexpres- 
sing sin. They think, for example, that 1. nWDn, 
Chatadth, 'Ajuoprla, atrifiup frXtjfjyieXtia, avo- 
pla, Peccatumy signifies a sin committed against 
a positive precept ; 2. Ashamathy nXn^- 

psXila, apaprla, ayvoloy aSficla, avopta, Delictum 
expresses a sin committed against a negative 
precept : 3. Shegaga, LXX. Aics<r{(i>c, 

Jgnoraritiay involuntari/y denotes sins of igno- 
rance, forgetfulness, omission, or inadvertency. 

But certain it is, that these terms are often 
used one for the other, and that Scripture sel- 
dom observes such a distinction. It often calls 
very great sinsy by the name of ignoranccy or fol- 
ly ; at other limes it gives the name of stn to 
^ults of inadvertency. 

Sin often denotes the sacrifice of expiation, 
or the sacrifice for siw, [the sin-f^ering."] Levit. 
iv. 3, 25, 29' 6. vii. 2. Psalm xl. 6. Rom. 

viii. 3. St. Paul says, for example, that God 
was pleased that Jesus, who knew' no sin, should 
be our victim of expiation : for he hath made 
him to be sin [a sin-offering : st;/, by analogy of 
ideas] for us, w*ho knew no sin ; tlrat we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
2 Cor. V. 21. [Gen. iv. 7* some, for sin lieth at 
ike door, read, thou shouldest lay a sin-offering.'] 

God was not the author of sin, or of death 
the consequence of stn ; but sin and death en- 
tered the worid by the maKce of the devil. (Wisd. 
i* 14. ii«fi4.) Adam by his disobedience, 
rendmd jji his posterity depraved, guilty be- 
fore 
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lore God : hit «tfi mvolTed tliatn oil in death ; 
through him we are bom children of iniquity^ 
and are inclined to evil from the womb. 1 Cor. 
IT. «1, £«. Rom. t. 12. ri. 23. Psalm li. 5. 
Rom. iii. 23. Gen. viii. 21. Jesus Christ by 
his deatbi bath restored life for us : his obedi- 
ence ban reconciled us to God ; be has merited 
for us the character of children of God. 

[It is somewhat remarkable that the different 
kinds of stn, which are distinguished in the He- 
brew, should lose this distinction in the Greek 
of N.T. We read in O. T. of tin, iniquity, 
trantgresmn, wickedntst, faults, Re. intending 
degrees of guilt, or kinds of misconduct, which 
under the theocracy were accurately distinguish- 
ed, because of the nature of the public punish- 
ment due to each, as well as the requisite pri- 
vate contrition. Sacrihees for sin are no longer 
of different kinds, to suit the varieties of trans- 
gressions : but, it may be doubted whether the 
term sin in the N. T. always denotes the same 
kind, or degree of sin ; there are certainly sins 
of ignorance, others of determined malignity, 
or, against better knowledge, there are sha 
against individuals, and crimes, or tins of great 
atrocity, against the public, &c. &c. The differ- 
ence should be carefully observed : lest tender 
consciences should accuse themselves of delin- 
quencies, of gross sins, of which they are not, 
cannot be guilty : this ^ ere an abuse of lan- 
guage ; an error to be avoided ; an impeach- 
ment of the discriminating power and judgment 
of the Judge Universal. The murderer who 
describes his sin as a trifle, a mere peccadillo, is 
not thereby relieved of his crime, and all vilio 
hear him condemn him the nioie ; instead of 
extenuating his guilt, this misrepresentation, 
this abuse of terms, augments his sin, and sin- 
fulness, This is an excess on the contrary side; 
but it illustrates the argument. It is as iieces- 
■sary to avoid magnifying simple failings, in- 
separable infirmities, into profligate crimes ; as 
it 18 to avoid diminishing sins of the first magni- 
tude by glozing terms and specious misrepre- 
sentations. Our Lord says to Pilate, he who 
delivered me to thee hath the greater tin:** — al- 
lowances mi^be made for Pilate, which must be 
refused to Caiaphas. The Homan soldiers, 
though the actual executioners of Christ, were 
less culpable than the Jewish Sanhedrim; which 
did not drive a nail into his hands or his feet.] 

SiK against the Holy Ghost, is differently ex< 
plained by the fathers and interpreters. Atha- 
nasius, Ep, 4. ad Strapion. who wTOte e^ressly 
on this aubjeet, relates the opinions of Origen, 
and of Theognoetet) who mitalo the sin agmnst 
the Holy Ghost, to eoatict in citinea eonmutted 


after bap^m. But Athanasius well observesy 
that the Pharisees, whom our Saviour upbraided 
with this crime, hsd not received baptism, and 
consequently were not capable of it. As for 
himself, he thinks it was chargeable on the Pha- 
risees, because they maliciously imputed the 
works of Jesus Christ to the power of the devil ; 
though they could not but be convinced iu their 
owm minds, that they were effected by a good 
spirit : also in tliis, that they denied the Divinity 
of the Son, which was clearly proved by bis 
w'orks ; works performed by the divine power 
of the Holy Spirit. St. Hilary, on Matth. aii. 
31. n. 5. and Theophilus of Antioch, Com- 
ment in Evangel, lib, i. follow the opinion of 
Athanasius. 

St. Austin says, Serm, Domini in Monte, lib, i. 
cap. 22. that the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
con.sist8 in subverting brotherly charity from mo- 
tives of envy and malice: iti his Recitations, 
lib, i. cap, IQ. he says, that to render this crime 
really irremissable, the sinner must persevere in 
it, finAly. He says elsewhere, that though se- 
veral sins may be committed against the Holy 
Ghost, yet that none are really irremissable, ex- 
cept flnal impenitence, despair, the persever- 
ance of a hardened sinner, who stauds aloof from 
God during his whole life. St. Chrysostom, 
Homil, 42. on Matthew, the author of the im- 

E erfect work on St. Matthew, St. Isidore of 
lamietta, Ep. lib, i. Ixix. and others, think, that 
this sin consisted in ascribing the miraculous 
works of Jesus Christ to a diabolical power ; 
and that its irremissablenesi is not real and 
absolute, but only relative, because it is very 
difficult to obtain the pardon of it. 

St. Ambrose is not altogether consistent with 
himself ; on Luke 1. x. n. Q4. he makes this sin 
consist in denying the deity of the son ; in the 
book of the Holy Ghost, cap, 3, he says it con- 
sists in denying the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
and in imputing his works to the power of the 
devil. In his book of Repentance, cap. 24, be 
extends it to heresy and schism. The Aposto- 
lical Constitutions, lib. vi. cap, 18. and rhilas- 
trius, llccresi Rhetorii, also, accuse heretics of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. But were the 
Pharisees guilty of heresy, to whom our Saviour 
imputes this sin 1 Hennas says, lib, iii. similit, 
6, 8, Q. the sin a^inst the Holy Ghost, is the 
blaspheming of God : and the author of the 
** Questions on the Old and New Teatameiit'' 
eaye, Q, 102, it is a renouncing of Qod. The 
Recognitions, imputed to Cl^uenLiliiiik tbe tin 
against the Holy Ghost, the irremMMble sin, to 
be that of a hardened and kiaoleiit akiner. Gbo- 
titM, on MaUb. xii. SI, eepouaet thsa ofMioa, 
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i^d givei 9A •xamf of tliis crime, Plmrooh, 
K«rf^» Mugott Aiaanias, and ^ppbira. 

CathoHe eommeatatort are divided: some 
follow Auarin, and place tlie sin agaimi the Holif 
Ghost, with its unpardonableness, in final impe- 
nitence ; others in the wilful malice of those 
who wiUrstand the evidence of truths and will 
not acknowledge the miracles of Jesus Christ to 
be the finger of God, but, maliciously, and 
against the conviction of their own conseienoes, 
impute them to the prince of darkness. This 
was certainly the crime of the Pharisees, to 
whom Jesus Christ directed his discourse; of 
which those also become guilty, who oppose a 
known truth : and who impute good actions in 
good men, to magic, and diabolical confederacy. 
This is the opinion of St. Chrysostom and St. 
Jerom, on Matth. xii. and Ep. 149* ad Mar^ 
cellam, 

[It is clear, that the Pharisees imputed good 
miracles, performed by a good power, emana- 
ting from a good spirit, to an evil power, intend- 
ing evil purposes^ This implied, that in their 
opinion the miraculous power, that was really 
ct God, gave its sanction to doctrines and to 
deeds which were really of the devil. It is to 
be hoped, tliat few, if any, in these days can be 
so hardened. Some may doubt of the miracles, 
and may withhold their assent, till complete 
conviction : but, this is not irremissible, like as- 
cribing to Satan the works and operations of 
GocL] 

Sin, Original. The Catholic Church beHeves 
that the sin of Adam has tainted all his posteri- 
ty ; and that all are born children of wrath ; 
Ephes. ii. 3. That by his transgression sin came 
into the world, and death by sin: Rom. v. 12. 
This original sin, is well described by Job xiv. 
1,4. Man that is bom of a woman, &c. Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an uuclean ? Not 
one.’* And David says. Psalm li. 5. ** Behold, 
1 was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mo- 
ther conceive roc.” 

But, notwithstanding these texts, several 
learned men have doubtf^, whether the Hebrews 
had a distinct notion of otiginal sin. 

Josephus, Philo, and mose Christians who 
admitted the pre-existence of souls, and thought 
souls to he bom good or bad, according to Uie 
good oi; evil they bad done in a former life ; 
could not hold original sin. Those among the 
ancient Jews who believed a kind of Metemp^ 
chous, were still further firom it. And if they 
did not believe that mankind was bom C4>rrupt,. 
in the sight of Gtid, they had no need of suppo-i 
■map' any remedy for anjgmn/ sin. Accordingly, 
rnttiB ii|tiiulion of circumcisioo, they oafy men- 


tion deceney^ propi^ly, qr distinction qf the 
Jews firpinf other n^ont. 

The greater pert of iiM^dem Jews, { Mamsseh 
Ben^Ismeif conciliai, in Genes, gf. 6. e. 12. et 
deCreaticme, probl. p*6\.) as well as the 
ancient, inaintain the pre^eai^teuce of souls with 
a kind of transinigratinii ; consequently, they 
cannot be much inchneii to admit original sin ; 
they snppoee tbeir ohUdren, who die before they 
receive circumcision, to pass into a state of hap- 
piness; therefore they do not think that circum- 
cision remits any sin contracted at or before the 
birth : yet they ackmiw ledge in man a natural 
propensity to evil, which they call Jetzira raahn 
Maimonides, More Nevoch^ Part i. cap. 39, 
maintains, that it is not easier to conceive how a 
man should be born with sin, or with virtue, 
than how he should be born a skilful master in 
any art or science. Other Rabbins as formally 
deny original sin, and confine the effects of 
Adam’s sm to the introductiou of death over all 
his posterity. 

However, w'e must allow, that other Rabbins 
strongly oaainiairi original sin, which some of 
them express by saying, that the devil who 
tempted Eve, cast upon her such a stinking 
smell, that she communicated it to all lier pos- 
terity ; but they add, that the Israelites alone 
w’ere free from it. Basnage’s Hist, of the Jews, 
cap. 4. lib. vi. cap. 13. Others acknowledge, 
that the bad inclinations wbkb we find in our- 
selves, are an evil ; they say with Muses, that it 
is the foreskin of the fiesh, which must be cut 
off : they call it with David, a defilement ; with 
Solomon, an enemy ; with Isaiah, an offence ^ 
with Ezekiel, a stone, which G(^ must take 
away, to give us a heart of fiesh : with Joel, a 
secret thing. They add, that as the fruit is bit- 
ter, so children* descended from a corrupt fa- 
ther, must pai-take of his corruption. It is ask- 
ed, in the Gemara, titul. Sanhed. cap. xi. sec. 7. 
whether concupiscence iosiauates itself at the 
moment of conception, or at the time of birth ? 
It is answered, at the birth ; fur Scripture says, 

** sin lies at the door.” But the nuBiher of 
Rabbins who thus speak of original sifi is stnaUi, 
The Miabometans admit of original sin, as a 
consequence of tlie sin of Adam ; they call this 
** the grain of the heart, (or) the black seed of 
the heart,” which Mahomet related that Gabriel 
the arcb-angel pulled out of his heart : they af- 
firm also, that our Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
mother Mery were the only persons preserved 
from it. Bibi. Orient, p. 440, 

[SIN, SINNER. TWiaa.passi|gc,EccL 
i%. t3> &c. which I think eusceptiUle of a much 
clearer, emiso tbnn ilireGeivea in our tnumbUiom 

There 
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Thure ^ m Hftlcdty, and iW tiico within it ; 

And than came a gtMt kta»g agjMxist it, and besieged 
Aad fauBt great iNihrarkB against it ; [it, 

Now there was £miik 1 iu it a poor wise man ; 

And lie by his wisdom delivered the city ; 

Yet no mon rttttembe r td that mme poor man. 
llien said I, Wisdom is better than strength : 
Neveithetess the poor man's wisdom b despised, 

And his words are not heard. ‘Aif 

like words of the wise are heard in quiet ; 

More than the cry (bawUngs) of him who ridcth 
among fools ; 

Then said I, 

Tt^iuiom B better than eteaponi of war ; 

Bui one sInneii destropeth much good. 

Should we understand it thus ? 

Excellent is Wisdom above tw*ei cf approach ; — of cloH 
inejxeteon ; cf great elegance : 

But one detect (Ji^ in such a vase) ruins the whole 
beauty, elegance, or extent of excellence : 
exprebsed by the term — much good. 

The comparison is, that of a beautiful vase, 
which seen close, aud carefully inspected, is 
handsome in its proportions, delicate in its or- 
naments, &c. but, if a crack, or a daw be turned 
to the eye, you cry immediately, ** it is imper- 
fect’' — and dismiss it with disdain : so the wis- 
dom of this poor man was admired on all sides, 
till his poverty was detected ; and this flaw vw 
tiated all hb former merits in an instant. 

To justify this version, observe, call (>^3) is a 
general word for a receptacle, a comprehender^ 
a vase, whether it contain any essence, &c. or 
not ; and kereb (3"ip) signifies to come close to, 
to cause to draw near, t. e. for the purpose 
(among others) of close inspection, instead of 
one sinner, some versions read one sin, and this is 
more correct, omitting the points, i. e. one im- 
perfection, one defect, one failing (as poverty is 
a defect, not a crime) ruins the much good," 
the excellence, of the most beautiful superficies. 

Matter of fact justifies this simile ; and in 
point of expression it seems to be admirable. 
That it w'as customary to place such vases in 
couris and approaches of eastern palaces, vide 
Alhambra, Span. Roy. Soc, Swinburne*s Trav. 
&c. 

Since this article was w ritten, a part of the 
spoils of Tippoo Saib's palace Were brought 
over from India, and sold by public auction ; 
among' them Were several vases of great dimen- 
sions, and ornamented all over with a profusion 
Of elaborate devices, flowers, &c. They had 
been placed and valued among the most magni- 
ficent of his property ; and they appeared to 
jusrify this view of Solomon’s observation; 
while perfect they were admired ; a single 
crad^or flaw, would have ruined their beauty^ 
Query f the Murrhine ruses of antiquity ? 


N. B. If the rendering of our version be re- 
tained, cfl/f, ** weapons of w ar," yet must 
read silt, or Instead of stimer, in order to 

justify the cofnpifriSon intended by the writer.] 
SINAI, »a>D, bush; from mo sendh. Accord- 
ing to the Syriac, enmity, 

SINAI, Or Sin A, a famous mountain of 
Arabia Petitea, on Which God gaVe the law to 
Moses, £xod. xix. 1. tt\r, I6. txxu 18. axxiv. 
Levit. XXV. 1. xxvi. 46. It stands in a kind of 
peninsula, formed by the two arms of the Hed- 
sea, one extending north, called the gulph of 
Kolsum ; the other extending east, called the 
gulph of Elan. See the Plate, Tbavbls of 
IsEAEL in the Wilderness. The Arabs give 
mount Sitiai the name of Tor, i, e, the mountain, 
by way of excellence; or Gibel Mdusa, the 
mountain of Moses : it is miles from Cairo, 
which is u journey of ten days. The wilder- 
ness of Sinai, where the Israelites continued en- 
camped almost a year, and where Moses erect- 
ed the tabernacle of the covenant, is consider- 
ably elevated above the rest of the country ; the 
way to it is very craggy, the greater part abso- 
lute rock ; then one comes to a large space of 
ground, or a plain surrounded on all sides by 
rocks and eminences, whose length is nearly 
twelve miles. Copphi’s Voyage to E^pt.c. lO. 
See Plates, Views, Maps, &c. of Sinai. 

Toward the extremity of this plain, on the 
north, two high mountains appear, the highest 
is called Sinai, the other Iloreb, They are of 
very steep ascent, and do not stand on much 
ground, in comparison to their extraordinary 
height. Sinai is at least one third part higher 
than the other, and its ascent more upright and 
difficult. The top of the mountain terminates 
in an uneven and rugged space, which might 
contain about sixty persons. On tliii eminence 
is built a little chapel called St. Catherine's, 
where it is thought the body of this saint rested 
for 360 years; until it was removed into a 
church at the foot of the mountain. Near this 
chapel issues a fountain of very good fresh wa- 
ter ; it is looked on as miraculous, it not being 
conceivable how water can flow from so High 
and so barren a mountain. 

Mount Horeb, stands west of Sinai ; so that 
at sun-rising the shadow of Sinai covers Horeb, 
Beside the little fountain at the top of SituH, 
there is another at the foot of Horeb, ilifhich sup- 
plies the monastery of St. Catherine. Five or 
six paces from thence they shew a stottp, in 
heignt four or five feet; in breadth about three; 
this, they say is that from Which Moses caused 
the water to gush out ; ilk colour is, a spotted 
grey, and it is, as it were. Set in a kind of earth, 
where no other rock appears. This stone has 

tw'elve 
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twelve holes or channelsi about a foot wide, 
whence ^ey say the water issued for the Israel- 
ites. Vide Moses, and Plate III. Miscbl* 
LANias, Fragments, No. CCLXXXIV. 

The Arabians reckon amoog the sons of Is- 
rael, one called Tor, or 2bwr, who gave name to 
mount Sinaif which they call Tour-Simi. They 
also give the name of Tour to a small town or 
village, west of the mountain, on the shore of 
the Red-sea. Mahomet begins the chapter in 
bis Alcoran, called the by this oath : ** I 
swear by the fig, by the olive, by mount Sinaif 
and by the sure and faithful- city.” The fig 
stands for a mountain of Palestine called Tor- 
hna^ the mountain of the Jig : the olive stands 
for the mount of O/tnes near Jerusalem ; mount 
Sinai is knowm: the faithful city is Mecca* 
Sinai is in great veneration among the Mussul- 
men, because of the law which God gave on 
this mountain. D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p* 501. 

Below this mountain, is a monastery of Greek 
monks, who had heretofore only a tower built 
near the burning bush of Moses. But, finding 
themselves exposed to the insults of the Arabs, 
who devoured all their provisions, even to the 
consecrated bread of the eucharist; they petition- 
ed the emperor Justinian to build them a strong 
monastery, to secure them from these depreda- 
tions^ the emperor complied ; but it is said, he 
put the architect to death, for pitching on this 
place for the monastery ; which he did because 
of its nearness to the burning bush, and for the 
convenieiicy of the water. It is called the mo- 
nastery of St. Catherine. See other descrip- 
tions in Fragments, Nos. DLVI. DLVII. 

The bush of the Lord,” says Simon, so call- 
ed from the bush in which the Lord appeared 
to Moses, £xod. iii. 2. in like manner as Horeb 
is called the ** mouut of God,’* Exod. v. 1. 
1 Kings xix. 8. In Greek it is written Sina. 
Acts vii. 30.1 

SINCERITY. Sincerus. 'Axlpatoc, elXoc- 
pivt}^, arrXsc, &c. This word properly signi- 
fies truth and uprightness, uhen the heart and 
tongue agree together. Sincerity is opposed to 
double-mindedness, to deceit, when the senti- 
ments of the heart are contrary to the language 
of the lips. The Latin word Sincerus is derived 
from sine and cera, — without w ax 4 honey sepa- 
rated from the wax, f. e. perfectly pure honey. 
Ill Scripture sincere siguines pure, without diix- 
ttire. wisd. vii. 25. Sapienta est emanatio 
auitdam claritatis omnipotentis Dei tincera. St. 
Faul, Phil. i. 10, would have the Philippians to 
be pure, their behaviour innocent, free from of- 
fence. “ That ye may be sincere and without 
offence till the day of Christ.” And St. Peter, 


2 Epiit. iii. 1. exhorts the p ure ■ e imu re muid of 
the faithful ; ** ] stir up your pure < ao^ds.” St. 
Paul speaks, 1 Cor. v. 8. of sinemty and truth, 
or of purity and truth, in oppositioa to the 
leavened bread of iniquity. lie reproaches the 
false apostles with not preaching Jesus Christ 
sincerely, purely, with upright and dismterested 
sentiments. Phil. i. 15. 

SINDON. This word properly signifies a 
shroud, and the evangelists use it, to denote the 
linen cloth, in which Joseph of Ariniathea 
wTapped the body of Jesus, after he had em- 
balmed it, had winded bandages about it, and 
had put the napkin upon his head. Matt, xxvii. 
59. Mark XT. 46. Luke xxiii. 53. St. John, 
chap. XX. 7. supplies those circumstances which 
St. Matthew’ had omitted. The many holy nap- 
kins, or S/id^rria, shewn in several places, cannot 
be every one the true Sindon in which Christ’s 
body w as involved, but are imitations of it. 

Sindon is also mentioned in the history of 
Samson. Judg. xiv. 12, 13. He promises the 
young men that were at his wedding, if they 
could explain his riddle, Triginta Sindones et 
totidem tunicas. Hebr. DOHD, thirty 

Sedinim, and thirty changes of raiment. By 
Sedinim or Sindunem, some understand the tu- 
nic, worn next the skin ; and by changes of rai- 
ment, complete suits of clothes, a tunic and a 
coat, for that w as a complete suit ; or only thir- 
ty coats which, with thnty tunics, made thirty 
changes of raiment. 

The virtuous woman commended by Solo- 
mon, Prov. xxxi. 24- made sindons and girdles, 
which she sold to the Fhenicians. The young 
women of Jerusalem wore sindons, as appears 
from Isaiaii iii. 23. This was a fashion pecu- 
liar to the Sidonians, and Fhenicians ; and per- 
haps the name was derived from the city of *Si- 
don. Martial says, that ihe sindm of Tyre, or 
Phenicia, covers a man all over, and puts him in 
a condition to despise rain and wind. 


Ridebis ventos hoc munere tectus, et imbres, 

Nec sic in Syria Sindone tectus eris. 

Mart. lib. iv. Ep. 19. 

The young man who followed Jesus Christ 
the night of his passion, Amictus sindone super 
nudo, was probably, by this defended against the 
cold, as by a night-gown. Mark xiv. 5 1 . 

[The modern shawl, is the nearest represen- 
tation of the Sindon ; and as shawls are origi- 
nally from the East, Cashmere, ,&Lc. it is very 
probable that the name Sindon has some refer-, 
ence to the river Sind, i. e, the Indus ; or to the 
provinces adjacent to that river. See Frag- 
ments, No. DCIL] 

sineif: 
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SINEW. The Hehjpews ^ not eat the «i- 
iMtp of the thigh of animals, in memory of the 
stafu; of Jacob’s thigh, which the angel touched, 
and which contracted such a debility that, ac- 
cording to some interpreters, he went lame of it 
all his life after. Tins abstinence from the st- 
new of the thigli of animals, is not commanded 
to Israel by the law ; for they must have ab- 
stained from it even before the law, according to 
the observation, Gen. xxxii. 3^, Some inter- 
preters think, this forbearance is only voluntary 
devotion. In some places the^ abstain wholly 
from the hind quarter of animals ; in other 
places they content themselves with taking 
awa^ the sinew f See Jacob. 

[SINGING, has always been a part of pub- 
lic worship. From the earliest ages music was 
consecrated to devotion, and as vocal music W'as 
undoubtedly prior to instrumental, we need not 
hesitate in regarding the melody of the voice as 
an original accompaniment of sacred service. It 
was continued under the Mosaic ritual, was re- 
gulated by David, w'as practised by the primi- 
tive Christians, and is with great propriety 
retained among us : but whether it be duly cul- 
tivated among us, might bear a question. 

It is much to be regretted, that no traces of 
the liynins, or odes, used by the primitive Chris- 
tians, have come down to us ; unless those in 
the Revelations are copies or imitations, of such 
as were chanted in public worship. That ** spi- 
ritual songs” of vaiious descriptions were extant, 
and even popular in the hrst churches, appears 
from several passages in the N. T. and that 
h^mns were suns to Christ as to a God^ is expli- 
citly stated by Pliny in his famous 97th epistle. 
The earliest hymn known, is not older than the 
time of St. Basil ; and it may be justly question- 
ed, whether at this time the original form had 
not been greatly departed from. Whether it has 
been restored in hymns well kno\^ n among us, we 
do not here enquire ; but, certainly, not all of 
them can be correctly placed under the descrip- 
tion given by Pliny of the primitive Christian 
songs, or the primitive mode of singing.] 

SINITE, >3>Dn, or SiNJBUs, bush, enmity, 

SINITE. The eighth son of Canaan. Gen. 
X. 17* The Siniles dwelt near Arce, in mount 
Libanus. Jerom, quast. Hebr, in Gen, Strabo 
mentions the fortress of Sinna in the mountains. 
By Shnei, the Arabic means the inhabitants of 
Tripolis, ill Phenicia. 

SION, {MtSf, noise, tumult ; from 
shaon, or ruw shaah. [very high T\ 

SION. SiiiON, or Sion. Deut iv. 48. 
This is one of the names of mount Herman : [ra- 
ther, of a mountain, or of a chain of mountains ; 
VoL. II. Part XXVII. Edit, IV, 


the whole called mountains of Hermon : from 
mount Hermon, the principal.] ProbaUy of 
this mountain the Psalmist speaks, cxxxiii. S. 
** As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descendeth upon the mountains of Zion,** The 
Hebrew here says, Zion, ; but it seems to 
be put for Sion, pM^tt^. Tne union and the good 
understanding of brethren, is as agreeable as the 
dew which falls on Herman and Sion, two con- 
tiguous mountains. [Why are these two moun- 
tains selected ? Did the same kind, or cloud, of 
dew which covered one cover also the other, at 
the same time, &c. they being so closely adja- 
cent .^] Jesus son of Sirach, speaks also of 
mount Hermon, under the name of Sion, Ecclus. 
xxxiv. 17. Quasi Cupressus in monte Sion: in 
the Greek, in monte Hermon, 

[SION, p% a heap, or hill: otherwise, a 
prospect place, or dryness, or, the dry height ; 
but, if the I is radical, it may be derived from 
the Arabic and Ethiopic, in which the same 
root sighihes to guard, to protect, to defend, and 
so a fortification ; which appears to have been 
the oiiginal character of this mountain, where 
we first read of it, 2 Sam. v. 7. et al, 

A mountain near Jerusalem ; called also, 
the mount of the Lord,” and the holy 
mountain.” See Zion. 

In this mountain stood, 

1. The king’s court and palace, &c. 

2. The house of the Asmoneans, and the 
Xystus, or open gallery, in the further part of 
the upper city. 

3. A bridge, leading from the Xystus to the 
temple ; and joining the temple to Sion, 

This bridge, no doubt, was over the valley 
between the two hills ; and it seems to fix this 
Xystus and the house of the Asmoneans in the 
situation allotted to Millo, by those who suppose 
that Millo was a public hall for assemblies of 
the people ; and we read, Joseph, de Bello, I, ii. 
c, 28. that king Agrippu called the people of 
Jerusalem together into this Xystus, where he 
set his sister Berenice before them. See the 
Map of Jebusallm; and consider the re- 
peated desolations to which this once elevated 
mountain has been subject; also Fragments, 
passim.^ 

SI PH MOTH, the beard, or brims* 

David sent to Siphmoth the spoils taken from 
the Amalekites. 1 Sam. xxx. 28. [the steeps f] 
SIRA H, mD, cauldrons, pots, thorns; from 
sir; or treason, rebellion; from aurnr* 
SI RAH, or Sira, a well, or cisteva* not far 
from Hebron. 2 Sam* iii* 26* [Perhaps this 
well bad the shape of a pot] 

SI RAH, "Stipax, son^ of the brother; from 
2 D div, 2 
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n»0 «Ai>, or a Mongf and nrw achahy 

brothtr, 

SIRACH^ lather of Jeaua whocomfioeedthe 
book of EccleaiaBticue ; whence he » cotnmon- 
i3i oalle'dy JeaiM son of Sinach. 

SIRBOK. A lake known to the ancient 
geographers, between Palestine and Egypt, on 
Uie coast of the Mediterranean sea, not far from 
« mount Cassius. It had a cominunicattion with 
the Mediterranean sea, by a small arm. Some- 
times it is reckoned to Egypt, sometimes to Ju- 
dea, because it lay between both countries. 

SIRION, pntt;, called Shenir, Dent. iii. 9. 
A hreast-plate ; from shiriah, or pnt£^ M- 
riort: otherwise, deliverance, or song of the 
dove ; from sharah, to untie, or from iittf 
shur, a song, and nvjonah, a dove. The Sido- 
niaiis give this name to mount Hermon. See 
Hermon. 

[Simon thinks it imports the great coat of 
mail : in conformity w'ith the Arabic root, which 
signifies the highest part of a thing; so the 
highest part of several mountains ; as vie might 
say, tlie peak, or summit. Psalm xxix. 6.] 

SISAI, >WW, Scffl, six, or the sixth, or fne 
linen, or cotton', from WW shesh , otherwise, 
joy ; from WW shush. [Sheshai. Eng, Tr.] 

SISAI, a giant of the Anakim. N um. xiti. 22. 

SISAMAI, »DDD, horse, or swallow of the 
waters; from 0)0 sus, a horse, &c. and C3^D 
wutim, waters: or blindness, according to the 
Syriac. 1 Chron. ii. 40. [Perhaps, dissolution, 
i. e. weakness, of God; meaning great weakness.^ 

SISERA, sees a horse, a swallow ; 

from nK"» raah, to see, and DID sus, a horse, &c. 
[Perhaps, sharp-sighted as a swallow; or the 
bird we call a swift."] 

SISERA, general of the army of Jabin, king 
of Hazor. Judg. iv. 2. A. M, 2719> ante A. D. 
1283. He was sent by bis master against Ba- 
rak and Deborah, who occupied mount Tabor 
with an army. Sisera marched with nine hun- 
dred chariots armed with scythes, and a great 
number of infantry; but, entangling himself 
among broken ground, was attacked by Barak at 
the bead of ten thousand men, and entirely rout- 
ed. Sisera himself fled ; quitted his chariot, 
and ran on foot towards Haroshelh of the Gen- 
tiles, Approaching the tent of Heber the Ke- 
iiite, Jael, wife of Heber, desired him to enter 
and hide himself. She covered him with a man- 
tle ; and gave him milk to drink. Sisera said 
to her ; ** Stay at the door of the tent, and if any 
ask you, who is here? answer Nobody Jael 
afterwai^s returning, and finding him fast asleep, 
drove a lent nail through hit templet with a 


haowber, and /atlened him to the ^Ihen 

arrived, she shewed him Sisera weltering 
in his blood, dead. 

SlSTEEi^ Soror. Tii the style of the He- 
brews, sister has equal latitude with brother. It 
is used, not only lor a sister by natural relation 
from the same father and mother ; but also for 
a sister by the same father, only, or by the same 
niother, only ; or a near relation, only. Sarah 
is called sister to Abraham, Gen. xii. 13. xx. 12. 
though only his niece, according to some, or 
sister by the fatliei’s side, according to others. 
In Leviticus, xviii. 16. it is foibid to take to 
w'ife the sister of a wife ; to marry two sisters. 
Or, according to some interpreters, to marry a 
second w'ife, having one already. Literally, 
“ Thou shalt not take a wife over her sister to 
afflict her as if to forbid polygamy. Those 
who are called in the Gospel, brothers, and sis- 
ters, of Jesus Christ, are his cousins ; children 
of the sisters of the Holy Virgin. Matlh.xiii. 36. 
Maik vi. 3. 

In Cant. iv. 9; 10, 12. v. 1,2. the name of 
sister is a name of tenderness between the 
spouses. Sometimes the word sister expresses 
a resemblance of conditions, and of inclina- 
tions. The prophets call Jerusalem the sister 
of Sodom, and of Samaria ; because that city 
delighted in imitation of their idolatry and ini- 
quity. Jer. iii. 8, 10. Ezek. xvi. 45. 

Jesus Christ describes those uho keep his 
comniaudmeiits, as his brothers and his sisters. 
Matth. xii. 50. Job exclaims, ** 1 have said to 
corruption, Thou art my father ; to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my sister.** Job xvii. 
14. The wise man, Prov. vii. 4. advisesi^his pu- 
pil to say to w isdom, ‘‘ Thou art my sister ;** 
i. e. to love her, and become familiar with her. 
St. Paul asks, whether it were not as lawful for 
him as for other apostles, to carry wuth him in 
liiHournies some pious Christian sister, or wife; 

1 Cor. ix. 5. As Christians saluted each other 
by the name of brother, so they called Christian 
women sisters. St. James says, ii. 15, I6. ^Mf 
a brother, or a sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food,** &c. Vide Brother, Father, 
Mother, Son. 

SISTRUM, an instrument of music, ancient- 
ly common in Egypt : 

lnaeo$ agitant mart^ica SUtra tttmuittif. 

AvtON* JE^. XXT. 

The invention of this instrument is attributed 
to Isisi and her priests generally used it in her 
ceremonies : 

JoslMtsm Phsrid Skmute Sktra manu, 

Ovia. <b Pmt*. 

The 
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The Sistrum yvM of an oval figure, with brats 
wires across, which played in holes wherein they 
were stopped by their bent heads. It was played 
by shaking the sistrum in cadence ; whereby 
the brass wires made a shrill and loud noise. 
Apuleius gives this description of it : Dextrd 
qmdem gerebat aureum cr^taculum, cujus per 
angustam laminam, in modum balthei recurva^ 
tamf trajecta media pauca virgula, crispante 
brachio trigenUnos jactus, redaebant argutum 
soMum, Metam. lib. xi. Vide Music, Fiate I. 
No. 13. 

SISUTHRUS, or Xisuthrus. It is be- 
lieved that the Babylonians had a knowledge of 
the deluge, and that Noah w'as commemorated 
by them under the name of Sisuthrus. Vide 
Alex. Polyhist. apud Syncell. p, 30. Cyrill. 
Alex. lib. i. in Jplian. £useb. Prap. lib. ix. cap* 
12. They say, that Saturn appeared in a dream 
to SisuthruSf and informed him, that a flood 
was about to destroy all mankind. He com- 
manded him to write the origin, the progress, 
and the completion of all things, and to bury the 
record thus written, in the earth, in the city of 
Sipharis, — (probably Kiriath Sepher, or Dabir) 
to build a capacious vessel ; to enter it with his 
relations and friends, and to launch into the sea. 
Simthrus obeyed this order, laded his vessel 
with provisions, and took in all sorts of animals. 
His vessel was, they say, five stadia f or 625 
paces long, and two stadia^ or 250 paces wide. 

The deluge came, and all were drowned w ho 
were not with Sisnthrus. When he perceived 
the waters to abate, he sent out a bird, which 
finding no food, nor resting-place, returned to 
him. Shortly after, he sent out others, which 
returned with their legs daubed with mud. 
Lastly, after a longer interval, he let others go, 
w bich did not return. Then he understood that 
the earth was dry ; he opened his vessel, and 
quitted it with his wife, his daughter, and the 
pilot. He went up into a mountain, where he 
worshipped the earth, erected an altar, and sa- 
crificed to the gods. After this he appeared no 
longer upon the earth, neither himself, nor those 
who quitted the ark with him. The others that 
continued in the vessel, going out likewise, 
sought every where for Sisuthrus, but in vain. 
Having called him several times, they heard his 
voice, recommending to them piety, and the 
worship of the gods. He also told them, that 
in future he was to have no conversation with 
men, but was to live with the gods. It is easily 
observed, ^at this has a very great conformity 
with the history of Noah. [The voice of Sisu^ 
thrut he^ after hit death, is the code of kisti- 
tutioBs ciifll and aacsed, that he left to his suc- 


cessors among mankind. Comp. Fi A o M bn TS, 
Nos. XIX. XX. DIX. et seq. alto the 
Platbs of Daoon ; with Nos. 4, 5, 6, on 
Platb of Noah’s Abb. 

SIVAN, p»D NuMv, bush ; from mo sene : or 
thorn ; |D sin. These etymologies are violent, 
and uncertain. The name of a Hebrew month. 
Baruch i. 8. The third month of the holy year ; 
the ninth of the civil year. It answers to the 
moon of May. 

SKINS. Our first parents had no sooner 
committed sin, 'ere they perceived their naked- 
ness. They made themselves aprons of fig- 
leaves. Gen. Hi. 7, 21. But soon, afterwards, 
God gave them coats of skins for clothing. Vide 
Adam. [It is most probable they were the 
skin (for the word is singular, not plural) of a 
sacrifice.] By these coats of skins, some an- 
cients understood the barks of trees. Others 
translate, ** He made them coats to cover their 
skins.** The Chaldee, “ He made them robes 
of honour, to cover their flesh." 

Moses leaves to the priests the skim of the 
victims, and this was one of their chief perqui- 
sities. Lev. vii. 8. But when a sacrifice was 
offered for the sins of the priest himself, the skin 
was burned out of the camp, or the city. Lev.iv. 
J I. viii. 17. xvi. 27. 

Tents were anciently made of skins. Hab. iii. 
7. the tents of the Midianites. Cant. i. 4 the 
tents of king Solomon. The ark of the Lord 
was lodged under a covering of skins: 2 Sam. 
vii. 2. The Psalmist compares the heavens to 
a vast tent of skim. Psal. cii. And Jeremiah says, 
iv. 20. ** suddenly are my tents spoiled, and my 
curtains in a moment." 

Country people were often clothed with skifU; 
and skins are enumerated among the clothing of 
the people. Lev. xi.S2. xiii. 48. xv. 17. Pro- 
phets, and such as professed austerity, W'ore gir- 
dles of leather. Elijah, 2 Kings i. 8. John the 
Baptist. Matt. iii. 4. Vide Fragments, 
Nos. CCCXIX. CeeXX. 

[SLANDER, an evil report not Justly found- 
ed; or a rumour w ithout fair authority, to the 
disadvantage of another. This is a much great- 
ea sill, and more opposed to the true charities of 
Christianity, than many, to judge by their unre- 
gulated discourses, seem to be aware of. Comp. 
Scandal.] 

SLAVES. Men were originally free and 
equal ; slavery entered the world by sin. To 

S uuish the aiffont received from his son, Ham, 
Foah foretold his slavery, Gtn, it. 25. When 
Abraham was chosen of God, to become the fa- 
ther of the faithful, he received circumcision, 
89 a Mga, which distiiigiikflied biiii, mid his peo- 
2 D 2 pie, 
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pky M the tervanti of the Lord. His descencl<* 
ants always valued themselves on tlieir liberty. 
** hflfve never be^n mmmtn to any,'* said the 
J ews, J ohn viii. S3. And St. Paul magnifies the 
liberty of the true children of Abraham, as being 
really free, bom of a free mother, in opposition 
to tl^ race of Ishmael, born of a motlier who 
was a s/fli?e. Gal. iv. 31. This regards moral 
liberty, and moral servitude. But the rabbins 
maintain, that they have never been in subjection 
to any one by a servitude which they call intriw- 
see, and which changes the condition of the per- 
son. If they have been reduced to slavery ^ that 
does not destroy that state of liberty wherein 
they were born, say they. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews have in fact, been 
subject to several princes : to the Egyptians, 
the Philistines, the Chaldeans, the Grecians, 
and the Romans. Many have been forced to 
sell their liberty ; others, being taken in war, re- 
mained slaves to their conquerors. Moses him- 
self notices two or three sorts of slaves among 
the Hebrews. They had foreign slaves^ obtain- 
ed by capture, by purchase, or born in the 
house. Masters had an entire authority over 
these; they might sell them, exchange them, pu* 
jiish them, judge them, and even put them to 
death, without public process. Exod. xxi. 20, 
21. If a man smite his servant ^ or his matW, 
with a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall 
be surely punished ; notwithstanding, if he con- 
tinue a day or two, he shall not be punished, for 
he is hia money." 

This must be understood, say the Rabbins, 
{ Vide Selden, de jure Nah el Gent, lib. iv. 
cap. 1.) of Hebrew slaves, not of foreign slaves, 
wnich a master might possess, and might use 
what severity towards them he pleased, with im- 
f)umty ; for in this case the law of Moses en- 
joined nothing. They followed the rules com- 
mon to other nations, among whom masters had 
absolute power over their slaves. Apud omnes 
peresquh nationes animadvertere possnmus, domi^ 
ftis in servos vitss necisque potest atem fuisse. Yet 
wise men have always disapproved that power 
which certain masters assumed, of putting their 
slaves to death. Cato the censor would never 
put any of bis slaves to deatb, before they had 
been condemned, and found deserving of death, 
by his other slaves. Plutarch, in Catone, Job 
testifies, that he had never declined to enter into 
judgment with his slaves, on occasion of any 
dispute between them. Job xxxi. IS, 14, 15. — 
The Athenians punished with death him who 
had lulled a slave, as much as if he had killed a 
fretean. 

The Samaritan text^ in this passage, differs 


from the Hebrew. It reads : ** He that shall 
strike his man-servant, or his maid-servant, with 
a rod, if they die under his hand, he shall not be 
molested, he shall not die ; and if the servant 
survives for two or tliree days, he shall not be 
punished, because it is the price of his nmney.*' 
As if all this related only to a Canaanitisb, or 
Gentile slave, which the civil laws allowed the 
owner to put to death with impunity. [It 
could not be called impunity, if the master w'as 
punished, though short of death : as this reading 
seems to import.] 

The Chaldee paraphrast, some Rabbins, and 
some commentators, are of the same opinion ; 
that this has no regard to Hebrew slaves ; for, 
say they, it cannot be said of an Israelite slave, 
that he was the price of his master's money. He 
was in servitude but for a few years, and the da- 
mage his master would suffer by putting him to 
death, and thereby depriving himself of his ser- 
vices, would not have been punishment enough. 
Whereas the loss of a foreign slave was a consi- 
derable prejudice to an interested master, and 
he was in some measure, justly punished for his 
cruelly, by the death of a man who was his own 
in perpetuity ; and who might have left him 
children of the same condition as himself. 

Moreover, it was not the design of the Lord,, 
that the Israelites should be reduced to perpe- 
tual slavery by their brethren ; or that they 
should be sold to strangers, to remain slaves for 
their whole lives. But if a Hebrew sold him- 
self to a stranger living in the country ; this He- 
brew might redeem his freedom, if he had the 
means, if not, one of his relations might re- 
deem him, paying to his master the sum be had 
cost, deducting the service he had done, and 
reckoning his lime of service to the year of ju- 
bilee ; when he had a right to go out gratis. * 

In Exodus xxi. Moses enacts regulations 
concerning Hebrew slaves: — If thou buy a 
Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve, and in 
tile seventh he shall go out free for nothing."*— 
The rabbins insist, that a slave w'as obliged to 
serve seven years complete ; but the generality of 
commentators think, that he went out free in 
the sabbatical year, though he had served only 
two or three years. Moses adds, ^‘He shall 
have at going out the same clothes he had at 
coming in, and his wife shall go out with him." 
The Hebrew has it ; ** If he came in by himself 
[with his body] he shall go out by himself : if 
he were married, then his wife shall go out wkh 
him." The Rabbins say, that the master wai^ 
obliged tp maintain the wife and childreii of a 
sktve, though the huahand onl^ was the sidme. 

If hit master have given him a wife, and efae 

hath 
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bath home him sons or daughters ; the wife and 
her children shall be her master's, and he shall 
go out by himself [with his body.] — This 
luw is capable of several senses; A master might 
make a If threw elave marry a w'oman sfave of 
another nation : and as this M omati is no Israel- 
ite, she could not enjoy the privilege of the sab- 
batical year ; but her husband might ()uit her, 
and enter on his liberty this year, it is asked, 
Whether the marriage was dissolved by this se- 
paration ? Interpreters are divided on this 
question. What appears to us to have the 
greatest certainty, is, that as there could proba- 
bly be no marriage among slaves, w ho had taken 
one another without choice, and without liberty, 
so there could be no dissolution of marriage in 
iheii separation. 

••“If the servant shall plainly say, I love my 
master, my wife, and my diildren, 1 will not go 
out free:** Then his master shall bring him unto 
the judges [Heb. got/s]; he shall also bring him 
to the door, or unto the door-post, [of his mas- 
ter's house] and his master shall bore his ear 
through with an awl, and lie shall serve him for 
ever ;*’ — (Deut. xv. 17 .) — according to the com- 
mentators, till the ^ear of jubilee ; for then all 
slaves, without exception, recovered their liberty. 
Jeroni, on Ga/at. i. Grot. Vatab. Tirin, 8lc. — 
The rabbins add, that slaves were set free also 
at the death of their masters, and did not descend 
to their heirs. 

“ Jf a man sell his daughter to be a maid-ser^ 
vant, [or a slave"] she shall not go out as the 
men-servants do.** £xod. xxi. 7. The laws nowr 
mentioned do not concern her. There is ano- 
ther kind of jurisprudence for Hebrew girls, than 
for men, or boys. A father could not sell his 
daughter for a slave, according to the rabbins, 
till she was at the age of puberty, and unless he 
was reduced to the utmost indigence. Besides, 
when a master bought an Israelite girl, it was 
always with presumption that he, or his son, 
would take her to wife. Hence Moses adds, 
“ Jf she please not her master,** and he does not 
think 6t to marry her, he shall set her at liberty : 
or, according to the Hebrew, “ he shall let her 
be redeemed. To sell her unto a strange nation 
be shall have no power, seeing he hath dealt de- 
ceitfully with her,*' as to the engagement, implied 
et least, of taking her to wife. 

If he hath betrothed her unto his son, he shall 
deal with her after the manner of daughters." 
Exod. zxi. 9» 10. He shall take care that his 
son uses her as his wife, that he does not des- 
pise her, or maltreat her. If he make his son 
marry another wife, be shall give her her dowry, 
her clothes, and compensation for her virginity 


or, according to the Hebrew, “ If he make hie 
sou marry another wife, he shall not diminish 
the clothes, the roaintenunce, or the habitation of 
the former:*' — intending, miy several commenta- 
tors, that the master who bought this maid, and 
made his son marry her, if his son marries a se- 
cond wife, he shall take care that be treats this 
iirst woman as his wife ; that he allow her food 
and raiment, and perform the duties of marriage 
to her, as to his true wife ; if he does not, 

“ then shall she go out free without money.** 

Otherwise, if the father of a family who lias 
bought an Israelite maid, does not marry her, 
nor make his sou marry her ; or if he wbuhl dis- 
miss her after he had kept her for some time, he 
shall be bound to hnd her a husband, or to sell 
her to another Hebrew master, on the same con 
ditions that he had taken her himself; giving 
her a portion, her clothes, and the price of her 
virginity, agreeable to custom ; or as regulaMd 
by the judges. 

A H^ebrew might fall into slaver}/ several ways: 
1. If reduced to extreme poverty, he might sell 
himself. Lev. xxv. S9. 2. A father might sell 

his children as slaves, Exod. xxi. 7* 3. Insol- 

vent debtors might be delivered to their credi- 
tors as slaves, 2 Kings iv. 1 . 4. Thieves not 

able to make restitution for their thefts, or the 
value, were sold for the benefit of the sufferers. 
Exod. xxii. 3. 5, They might be taken prison- 

ers in war. 6. They might be stblen, and after- 
wards sold for slaves, as Josepli was sold by hit 
brethren. 7. A Hebrew slave redeemed from a 
Gentile by one of his brethren, might be sold by 
him to another Israelite. 

Slaver}/, servitude, or bondage, in Scripture 
often expresses the subjection of one people to 
another. Gen. xxvii. 37. Isaac says to J^au; 
“ Behold, I have made him thy Lord, and all his 
brethren have 1 given to him for servants** The 
Egyptians say to Joseph, “ Buy us and our land 
for bread, and we and our laud will be servants 
to Pharaoh.** When Samuel declares to the 
Hebrews the rights and prerogatives of a king, 

1 Sam. vih. 16, 17. he says, “ He shall take 
your slaves, and your maids, and vou yourselves 
shall be subject to him as slaves. And Goliafa 
says to the Israelites, 1 Sam. xvii. 8, 9* ** Am 
not I a Philistine, and you servants to Saul ? 
Choose you a man for you, and let him come 
down to me. And if he ^ able to fight with 
me, and kill me, then will we be your servants. 
But if I prevail against him, and kill bim, then 
shall ye be our urvants, and serve us." 

SLEEP, s/timhertng, is taken ^r#/, 

for the natural sleep or repose of the body ; u- 
eassdl^, for the moral of the sool^ supine- 

ness, 
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nesB, indolence, stupidity ; thirdly, for the sleep 
of death. 

You shall slesp with your fathers/’ you shall 
die, as they are dead. Jer. li. .^9. Daniel says, 
xii. 2. Thosie that s/eg? in the dust of the grave.” 
John xi. 11. ** Lazarus our friend sleepeth : let 
us go and awake him He is dead, let us go 
and revive him. Awake thou that deepest^ 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” Ephes. v. 14. He speaks to those 
dead in sin and infidelity. St. Peter says of the 
wicked, ** their damnation slumberelh not 
2 Peter iL 3. God is not asleep ; he w'ill not 
forget to punish them in his own due time. 
Prov, xxiii. 21. The slumberer shall be clothed 
with rags ; the slothful shall live iu poverty. 

Isaiah speaks of a superstitious practice 
among the Pagans, who went to sleep in the tem- 
ples of their idols, to obtain prophetic dreams ; 
Isai. Ixv. 4 . IpV Csnixn. habitant in se- 
pulchris, et in delubro idolorum dormiunt. He 
speaks of superstitious and idolatrous Jews, who 
contemning the prophets and the temple of the 
Lord, slept in tombs, or in temples of idols, to 
procure dreams that might discover future 
events to them. The Pagans for this purpose 
used Co lie on the skins of the sacrificed victims, 

CsBiarutn ofiam sab node silentl 

PeUlbas iaoabait stratisi somnosqne petivit. 

ViKOiL, Mrfid, tH. 

The Hebrew may be thus translated, They 
remained in the sepulchres, and passed the night 
among the monuments,” or in deserted places. 
Strabo says, lib. xvi. that the Jew's slept in their 
temples, and there expected prophetic dreams, 
bolh for themselves and others ; but that God 
sends none but to such only as live in purity and 
justice. Comp. FKAGMEr^xs, No. CCIV. 
Balaam. 

To sleep is also taken for the comnwrce be- 
tween the sexes. Gen. xix. 33. 

[SLIME, Geuv xi. 3. a bituminous produc- 
tion, procured from pits in the earlh, out of 
which it issues, often in considerable quantities. 
The slime procured by the builders of Babel, 
was from a town now called Hit, or Ait, some 
miles above Babylon, on the liver Euphrates. 
The remains of this cement are visible through- 
out Babylon, at this day. Comp* Fr ao m bn ts, 
No. DXCL ef 

Slime Pits, were pits yielding bitumen, pro- 
bably of the same naCure as the above*. Gen. 
xiv. 10.] 

SLIN G,/tfnda ; an instrument of cords, used 
to throw stones by the arm, with violence. Tlw 
iiivai|iion of the ding is ascribed to tb# I^eni* 


cians, Pliny^ lib. vii. cap, 56 , or to the inhabi- 
tants of the islands Baieares, now called Mej^- 
ca and Minorca. Vegetius, de re Militari, Ub, 
iv. The Hebrews heretofore mpde great nse of 
this weapon. The tribe of Benjamin, had es- 
pecial skill and dexterity in the s&ng, apd could 
hit a mark to a hair, Judg. xx. I6. This must 
be owned to be an exaggeration ; but however, 
it evinces their proficiency in the management 
of the sling. David obtained great glory when 
he knocked down by his sling, the giant Goliah, 
the terror of all Israel. 1 Sam. xvii. 49. Scrip- 
ture notices, that when David was at Ziklag, 
there came to him a company of slingers, who 
could use their left-bands with the same facility 
as their light. 1 Chron. xii. .2* Uzziab, king of 
Judah, made gieat collections of arms in his ma- 
gazines, particularly of bows and sUngs for cast- 
ing stones, 2 Chron. xxvi. 14. 

[There is a remarkable simile employed by 
the royal sage, Prov. xxvi. 8. As he wiro 
bindeth a stone in a sling, so is he who giveth 
honour to a fool — he counteracts Ins own in- 
tention. But the margin reads, perhaps, more 
correctly, ** as he vi ho putteth a precious stone 
among a heap of stones,” i. e. pebbles ; so is 
honour completely overwhelmed by base com- 
panions, if a given to a fool.] 

SMELL. Jacob said to his sons, after the 
slaughter of the Shechemites. Gen. xxxiv. SO. 

Ye have troubled me, to make me to stink 
among the inhabitants of the land Ye have 
given me an ill scent, or smell, among this peo- 
ple. The Israelites in like manner complained 
to Moses and Aaron, £xod. v. 21. The Lord 
look upon you, and judge, because you have 
made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes of 
Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants.” This 
manner of speaking occurs pretty freqiiently in 
tlie Hebrew. In a contrary sense, St. Paul says, 
2 Cor. li. 15, 16. “ We are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and in 
them that perish : To the one we are tlie sa- 
vour of death unto death, and to the other the 
savour of life unto life.” [Vide the Kahbms' 
account of Eve. SlN, ad Jin. also, Dr. Mac- 
kiiigbt’s veisioii of the passive, in the Frag- 
ments illustiating the eaily life of St. Paul.] 

In the sacrifices of the old law', the smelJ of 
the burnt offerings is represented in Scripture, 
as agreeable to God ;* Gen. viii. 21. And 
thou shall burn the whole ram itpon the altar : 
it is a burnt-offering unto the Lord ; it is a sweet 
savour, an offering made by fire onto the 
The same thing, ky analogy^ w said of 
Pfalm 2. ‘‘ .Let my prayer be set 
fore tlMte M ,iiH»uM ; and tho lifting 

hands. 
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Irandi. ftillie evening MCtifiee.*' And St. John, 

B n alluuoil to tiiis Bcrtice of the Old Tesiameiil] 
ev. V. S. represents the twenty-four elders wkh 
“ golden |»his4s full of odours, which are the 
prayeirs of the saifits/* 

ill Baniei iii. 27, Odor ignin, the $meUoffire, 
seems to insinuate, that the clothes of the three 
young men, thrown into the fiery furnace, were 
not so much as singed, or had the smell of fire 
upon them. 

SMERDIS, king of Persia, called Artax- 
erxes, or Artackiaria^ Ezra iv. 7. Cyrus the 
Great, says Xenophon, Ci/rop, left two sons, 
CambpseSf and Tanaoxaresy otherwise called 
Smerdisy or Mergis, according to Justin. . Cam- 
byses took his bi other with him in his expedi- 
tion against Egypt. But when it was found that 
Smerdis was the only one of his army who 
could draw the bow that the Ethiopians had 
sent him, Cambyses conceived such a jealousy 
against him, that he sent him back into Persia. 

Some time after this, having dreamed that 
Smerdis had assumed the crown of Persia, he 
sent one of his confidants, named Prexaspev, to 
put him to death ; which he did, privately. 

After about three years, Cambyses set out to 
return from Egypt, to Persia. Herodot. fib. iii. 
When arrived in S>ria, he found a courier dis- 
patched from Persia, with an account, that 
Smerdis the son of Cjrus, had ascended the 
throne. And indeed, Pathisites, a chief of the 
Magi, to whom Cambyses had left the govern- 
nieiit of Persia, in his absence, had placed his 
own brother, Smerdisy on the throne. He had 
great resemblance to Smerdisy the prince of that 
name, who had been killed by Prexaspes, and 
whose death was not ptlblicly known. 

Cambyses gave orders for the march of his 
troops with all expedition to punish this usurp- 
er : but, as he was mounting his horse with too 
great precipitation, his sw'ord fell out of the 
scabbard, and wounded him in the thigh, of 
which be died soon after : Before his death, be 
sent for the grandees of Persia, acquainted them 
with the death of his brother Smerdis, and wdth 
the usurpation of the Magian, conjuring them 
not to submit to the surreptitious authority of 
this impostor. Herodotus calls him Smerdis; 
jEschilus, Mardus; Ctesius;, Spendates : atid 
Justin, Oropastes. 

No sooner was he confirmed in his govern- 
ment bjr the d^iuii of Cambyses, but the Sama- 
ritans, al#ayi Id ^fintity with thfe Jews, wrote to 
him, (hat (l^ Jews, who were constantly factious 
and turbulent, were now rebuilding the city and 
temple of Jerusalem ; and when they had com- 
pleted this undertaking, it was morh to be ap- 


prehedded, tliey intended to fevolt ; Wbkh 
might encourage the neighbouring natioill of 
Syria end Palestine to do die saiue, 8cc. Tfds 
letter having been received at court, the archives 
of the kingdom Were inspected, W'liete indeed it 
was easy to observe, that the Hebrews had long 
maintained a war against the kings of Assyria 
and Babylon, and at last hsd been subdued by 
king Nebuchadnexsar. £fra iv. 7« 

On this, an order was sent forbidding the 
Jews to proceed in building Jerusalem, or the 
temple ; and the Samaritans were directed to 
see this order complied with. I1ius was this 
work interrupted until the second year of Da- 
rius, son of Hystaspes, who permitted it to be 
resumed ; but the prohibition of rebuilding the 
city walls was not taken off until A. D. 3550, 
by Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

Smerdis omitted nothing to secure his pos- 
session of the throne of Persia, lie married 
Atossa daughter of Cyrus, and granted his sub- 
jects uD exemption from taxes, and military ser 
vicev uir three years : and as he liad great rea- 
son to fear the worst, if it should be known that 
he was not the true he carefully avoid- 

ed appearing in public : this was not unusual in 
Persia, where their kings, to preserve the res- 
pect due to majesty, shewed themselves but sel- 
dom : yet this exceeding caution rendered him 
the more suspected. Ozanes, a Persian noble, 
whose daughter Phedyina was of the number of 
the king’s wives, privately enquired of his daugh- 
ter whether the king was the true Smerdisor no? 
She informed him, that having never seen Smir^ 
dis the son of Cyrus, she could not judge of this. 
He wished her to enquire of Atossa the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus, and sister to Smerdis, But Pne- 
dyma informed her father, that the wives of the 
king bad no correspondence with one another, 
nor were allowed to see one another. At last, 
Ozanes directed his daughter to observe whether 
the king had his ears or not ; for Cyrus had 
caused the ears of the counterfeit Smerdis to be 
cut off, for some crime. Phedyma whfie the 
king was sleeping soundly by her, satisfied her- 
self, that he had lost his ears : of which she gave 
intelligence to her father. 

Ozanes opened the matter to six of tlie prin- 
cipal nobility, who, forming a party, Entered the 
palace without suspicion, attacked the usurper, 
with his brother Pathisites, the contrivbt of this 
intrigue : killed them both, and expodng their 
heads to the people discovered the wWle impos- 
ture.— Darius son of Hystaspes succeeded 
Smerdis, Vide Dahius. 

SMITE. To smite, is often used for to kill, 
David smote the Philistine: he killed Golkh. 

The 
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The Lord tmaie Nabal ; he mote Uzzah ; he 
put them to death. To mite, is also put for to 
afflict^ to strike ^hh fear, y^ith the pestilence, 
with porverty, with ulcers, with distempers, with 
wounds. To mite an army, is, to conquer it, to 
rout it entirely. To smite the camp of the Phi- 
listines, is, to disperse it, to obtain a victory over 
them. To strike, literally, to smite a covenant, 
is to contract an alliance. God smote the Phi* 
listines, in posteriora ; with the piles, or hemor- 
rhoids, or other disease of the fundament. To 
mite with the tongue, is to load with injuries 
and reproaches; with scandalous reflections. 
To smite, or strike hands, is sometimes an action 
of applause and approbation ; at other times, is 
a token of grief, trouble, and astonishment. 

To smite the cheek, to smite with the fist, re- 
quire no explication. Lam. iii. 30. To smite 
the thigh, denotes indignation, trouble, astonish- 
ment. Jer. xxxi. 19* To strike hand against 
hand, signifies, express your trouble, by smiting 
your hands. Ezek. xxi. 14. He shall smite 
tlie earth with the rod of his mouth,*’ Isaiah xi. 
4. God shall destroy them with his breath. To 
wound [or smifej the weak conscience of a bro- 
ther,” i Cor, viii. 12. is, to create unnecessary 
scruples in his conscience, and to expose him to 
the commission of sin. To strike or mite one’s 
heart: David smofe his heart ; he felt remorse, 
at having cut off the lappet of Saul's garment. 
1 Sam. xxiv. 6. 

[SMOKE, an exhalation from matter in a 
state of combustion ; but, in Eng. translation 
sometimes means vapour, or steam, t. e, a con- 
densed mist, rather than smoke. So Psalm 
xviii. 8. the anger of God is described as seated 
in his nose [vide Nose, Nostkils] there went 
up a smoke out of histio^triU — not smoke strictly, 
but a kind of exhalation, vapour, which acconi- 
pauies heated breathing — such is the simile; for 
only as a simile can it be taken. Judgments are 
Hkeiied to smoke, i. e. mists, clouds, fogs, &c. 
spreading over a country, Isaiah xiv. 31. and in 
other pb^es a thick vapour is probably intended 
rather than smoke, Job xli. 40. Isaiah vi. 4. 
Rev. XV. 8.] 

SMYRNA, Spvpvo, from the Greek word 
Mifrrh* 

SMYRNA, a city of Asia Minor, on the Ar- 
chipelago, having a fine harbour. Jesus Christ, 
by the mouth of St. John, addresses the angel 
or bishop of Smyrna. Rev. ii. 8, 9# |0. 

It is asked, who was this angel, or bishop? 
lire generality think it was Polycarp, who w'bs 
made bishop of Smyrna by the apostle John. 
Irea. hh. iii. cap. 3. Tertull. Prescript. cap» 32. 
Jerom, dt Firis lUust* cap. 32. aliu The com- 
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roendations given to the angel of Smyrna, «grte 
with St. Polycarp; and it is observable, that 
here is not one word of reproach. There is 
some probability that the martyrdom of St. Ger- 
manicus and others, of Smyrna, who suffered 
under Marcus Aurelius, was wbat St. John had 
ill view, when he says, the devil shall put some 
of them in prison. [Of all the seven churches 
of Asia Minor, Smyrna, only, may be said to 
retain a light in its candlestick ; the others are 
totally dark.] 

[SNOW is frozen vapour, the particles 
uniting ill their descent from the higher regions 
of the air, are formed into flakes by the time they 
reach the earth. Being extremely white, snow 
forms an oHect of comparison in Scripture, fre- 
quently. the leprosy is compared to snow, 
Exod. iv. 6. Numb. xii. 10. 2 Kings v. 27* 
Snow is enumerated among the stores in the 
treasury of God, his atmospherical meteors, &c. 

The expression, Prov. xxv. 15. as the cold 
of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faithful 
messenger to tltem who send him; for he re- 
fresheth the soul of his masters” — seems to re- 
fer to the cooling effect of snow on the W'inea 
drank in the East ; or to what in Italy is termed 
al-frescOf i. e. snow put into water to cool it, pre- 
vious to its being diaiik, which is esteemed ex- 
tiemely refreshing. This takes away the con- 
tradiction of this passage with chap. xxvi. 1. As 
snow, i. e. a fall of snow, in summer, is unnatural, 
and ill-timed, so honour is not seemly for a fool ; 
but is fiuile out of character, out of season.] 

SNUFFERS, Emunctoria. n^np^D, Exod. 
xxv. 38. xxxvii. 23. The snuffers w ere to snuff 
the lamps of the great golden candlestick with 
seven branches, that stood in the sanctuary. 
I’hey were of gold, and their form was proba- 
bly like that of our snuffers, used to snuff lamps, 
or candies. ’J'he woid comes from a root that 
signifies, to lay hold of, to pinch, to shut up, to 
receive, 

SO, K^D, Seah, Sana, a measure for grain, or 
dry matters, which the Greeks translate by 
Sdrov. [As if it were derived from the Modius 
placed on the head of Serapis, the Egyptian 
deity. See the Pi.ATEs^ Medals of Casa- 
REA, No. 10. Egypt, No. £5, 28. Ephesus, 
No. 13. et o/.] But it is better to acknowledge, 
that the true etymology of this Egyptian wor4 
is not to be found in the Hebrew tongue. [Si- 
mon thinks it is from the Coptic to take up, wkb 
which agreea the Ethiopic ; so, to raise up, u «. 
to dianity : whence a prince, or ruier^m hio- 
dern lang^uag^ his Iti^^ess n 

SO, or S UA, king of^y pt : he made an ulHance 
with Hoshea king of Israel, and promisedihim 

assistance, 
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aasiattnc^, yet gave him none ; nor prevented 
Shalmtneser king of Assyria from taking Sama- 
ria, and subverting tbb kingdom of Israel^ A. M. 
3283, anie A* D, 7«K 2 Kings xvii. 4. 

Usher, and Marsbam, think 5o, otherwise 
iSeos or is the Sabacon king of Ethiopia, 
who is taken for the hrst king of the dynasty of 
Ethiopians in Egypt. Usher says, he began to 
reign A. M. 3277, having taken and burnt alive 
Bocchoris king of this country. He reigned 
eight years. He had for his successor Sevechus, 
whom Usher thinks to be the Sethon, of Hero- 
dotus, /i6. Heap, 141. Usher, ad A. M. 3279* 
Cum. Mgypt, ntcuio 16. p. 484. Vidt Frags. 
No. CCCXXII. 

SOBA, row, armtf^ or battle: from i^yntmha : 
otherwise, swelling, or tumor ; from nHV tsabah. 
[Or, perhaps, declivity ^ low, sunken, from the 
Arabic : either, itself hollow, or, abounding in 
hollows, concavities ; whence Calo (i. e. hol- 
low) ^yria.] 

SOBA; SYRiAof Sosa, or Aram of SoBA. 
We think Soba to be a city which gave name to 
a part of Syria. But this city having been de- 
stroyed, or having changed its name, we cannot 
certainly say how far Syria of Soba extended. 
It appears, that it must have been at the north- 
ern extremity of Coelo-Syria, from Libaiius 
and Anti-libanus toward Antioch ; for it is dif- 
ferent from Syria, of Damascus, ot Emath, of 
Rohob, of Maachah, and of Geshur. Soba is 
called Sobol, or Sobal, in Judith iii. 1, 14. I 
suppose Soba, or Sobal, might be Hoba, or 
Hohal or Abyia, between Libanus and Anti- 
libanus. See Syria of Soba* 

SOBAL, Ti'ay, spike, thigh ; from 
shobel ; or, old-age, vain ; from n*?a balah, to 
grorv old, and shovah, vain, Itncreaf^e ^ 

I. SOBAL, the city of Seir the Horite, Gen. 
xxxvi. 20. 

II. SOBAL, Syria of, see Soba. 

SOBER, Sobriety, is commonly taken for 

the opposite to intemperance: sometimes also 
for moderation, modesty, and that virtue which 
ebuses the golden mean. Rom. xii. 3. *^For 
1 say, through the grace given unto me to every 
man that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think ; but to 
think sourly, according as God bath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith.*' St. Paul, 1 
Tim. ii. 9* would have women dress themselves 

in modest apparel, with shame-facedness and 
sobriety,** as decency retjuires. Also the word 
sobriety is taken few vigilance: 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
Nij^dXioy, f^i^lantem, Pagn. Mont. Erasm. 
Est. Menoch. Pise* A Bishop must be vigilant, 
sober. Elsewhere it imports prudent, mode- 
rale : 2 Tim. i. 7* ^w^povhuoCf sobrieteU,fru^ 
VoL. IL Part XXVI L Edit. ir. 


^Htas, modestia, animi tran^yillita$,^c. ** For 
God has not given us the spirit of fear ; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind, or so» 
oriety'* When Antiochus Epiphaiies was told 
of the murder of the high-priest Onias, he was 
so moved at it, that he shed tears ; remember- 
ing the wisdom and the moderation of the great 
man : because of the sober and modest beha- 
viour of him that was dead.** 2 Macc. iv. 37* 
[We have no English wprd that properly ex- 
presses the whole meaning of the term rendered 
in Eng. Tr. sober. It imports steadiness of 
mind, prudence, the power of funning a just es- 
timate of things : a sense of what is becoa)ia|;; 
w hich difl'trs, according to time, place, and cir- 
cumstances ; together with a suitable behaviour 
and conduct.] 

SOCOH, nw, SocBTH, tents, tabernacles; 
from ID soc. See Succoth. 

SOCOH, Soco, or Socho, a city of Judah, 
Joah. XV. 35. 1 Sam. xvii. 1. Heber repaired 

Socoh,^l Chron. iv. IB. and bis family dwelt 
there. Reboboani fortihed it afterwards : 2 

Cliron. xi. 7* Eusebius says, there weie two 
cities of Socoh, the higher, and the lower Soeph, 
nine miles from Elcutheropolis toward Jerusa- 
lem. IShoco, Eng. Tr.] 

SODI, niD, my secret [or, counsel]; from 
niD sod, secret, and the pronoun * i, my* Numb, 
xiii. 10. 

SODOM, now, their secret, their lime, their 
cement ; from, itD sod, secret, and the pronoun 
rr ah, theirs; or horn Till^ shud, lime: but im- 
properly, for Sodom is wiitten with D samech. 

[Simon thinks dew, or plentiful waters, as the 
Arabic root imports ; and I the rather incline 
to this idea, as 1 conceive that Sodom was sur- 
rounded by 8treatn»<, islots. Sec. which were 
beautiful in the highest degree. Comp. Gen. 
X. 19 . xiii. 10. Ezek. xiii. 46. In the Greek, 
Matt. xi. 23. called Sodoma*'] 

SODOM, the capital city of Pcntapolis; for 
some time the dwelling place of Lot, the ne- 
phew of Abraham. Gen. xiii. 12, 13. The crimes 
of this city were so enormous, that God destroy- 
ed it by fire from heaven, with three neighbour- 
ing cities, Gomorrah, Zeboini, and Adinab ; 
which were as wicked as itself. Gen. xix. A«M. 
2]07> ante A. D. 1897* The plain wherein 
they stood, w as before pleasant and fruitful like 
an earthly paradise. It was first burned, and 
was afterwards overflowed by the waters of the 
Jordan, which formed the present Dead-sea, or 
lake of Sodom, It is believed Sodorti was one 
of the southern cities that were destroyed ; be- 
*t8use it was near Zoar, which was beyond the 
southern point of the Dead-sen. 

It is doubted whether it stood within the 
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space of land now pnssesseit by this sea, or only 
upon its border.^ The prophet* mention the 
destruction of Sodom and G<mtorrah, or allude 
to it, and insinuate, that tirese places shall be 
desert, and dryed up, and iminhabned, Jer. xlix. 
18. I. 38.; that they shall be covered with 
briars and brambles, a land of salt and sulphur, 
where can be neither planting nor sowing: 
Deut. xsix. 22. AVisd. ii. 9* Amos iv. !!. 
Throughout Scripture the rum of Sodom anid 
Gomorrah is represented as one of the most 
signal effects of 6od'8 anger. Josephus says, 
de Belhf lib. v. cap. 5. that around the lake of 
Sodom, and the cities destroyed by fire from 
heaven, the land is all burnt up, and the dismal 
effects of this terrible burning are still visible, 
as are the remains of those unfortunate cities. 
The fruits which grow there have a fair outward 
appearance, and seem good to the sight ; but 
are full of ashes, and, when opened, fly away lu 
dust. Corap. Feagments, jNo. DLX. 

It should seem then, that in Josephus’s time, 
the ruins of these five cities were still m being, 
Strabo, Geograph, lib. xv. also speaks of the 
ruins of Sodom, which were sixty furlongs in 
compass, and were to be seen on the shore of 
the Dead-sea. The Notitia makes express 
mention of Sodom, as an episcopal city. Sevc- 
rus, a bishop of Sodom, is found among the 
bishops of Arabia, who subscribed to the first 
council of Nice. M. Reland cannot persuade 
himself that Sodom was ever lebuiit; he be- 
lieves the word Sodom, among 4he subscriptions 
to the council of Nice, must be a fault of the 
copiers ; but I cannot be of Ins opinion. The 
record is very circumstantial, it puts the epis- 
copal city of Sodom between Thamar and En- 
^eddi. Stephens the geographer, in *EyyaBa, et 
tn SdSofia, puts En-geddi near Sodom. So that 
I see no cause for doubting whether, subsequent- 
Jy Sodom was rebuilt, either in its former place, or 
near it : but though it appears to me very pro- 
bable, that it was not covered by the waters of 
the Dead-sea, and that it stood on the shore of 
this sea, yet I would not strenuously oppose 
the contrary opinion. 

[Having elsew here supppsed that this country 
was overwhelmed by an earthquake, (and volca- 
nic fire,) I shall produce testimonies from Arab 
writers in confirmation otf that opinion. 

Ibn Haukal says, ** The land of the tribe of 
, Lot is called Aredz al Moukloubah, (the land 
turned upside down). Neither com, nor herb- 
age, nor cattle, are found here; the ground it 
black; and stones are seen scattered about, 
which one would imagine to be the stone! 
showered down on that wicked racc.*^ 


llie Koran says, (chapter of H^) ** Where*- 
fore a terrible storm from Heaven assaHed tbem 
at sun-nse, and we turned the city upside down, 
and rained on them stones of clay hardened in 
the fire — lava, and other volcanic matters. 

The following is Volne;y’s descriptroii of the 
present state of this district. Travels, vol. 1, 
p. 303. 

** The south of Syria, that is, the hoUow 
through which the Jordan flows, is a country of 
volcanos: the bhummotts and sulphureous sourc- 
es of the lake Asphaltites, the lava, the pumice- 
stones thrown upon its banks, and the hot-baths 
of Tabaria, demonstrate that this vaHey hat 
been the seat of a subterraneous fire, which is 
not yet extinguished. Clouds of smoke are 
often observed to issue from the lake, and new 
crevices to be formed upon its banks. If con- 
jectures in such cases were not too liable to 
error, we might suspect ttwrt the whole vaHey 
has been formed only by a violent shrkmg of a 
country which formerly poured the Jordan into 
the Mediterranean. It appears certain, at least, 
that the catastrophe of five cities destroyed by 
fire, must have been occasioned by the eruption 
of a volcano then burning. Strabo expressly 
says, ** that tlie tradition of the inh|bitant8 of 
the country (that is of the Jews themselves) 
was, lliat formerly the valley of the lake was 
peopled by thirteen flourishing cities, and that 
they were swallowed up by a volcano.” This 
account seems to be confirmed by the quantities 
of ruins still found by travellers on the western 
border. These eruptions have ceased long 
since ; but earthquakes, which usually succeed 
them, still conlinue to be fell at intervals in this 
country. The coast in general is subject to 
them, and history gives us many examples of 
earthquakes, whidi have changed the face of 
Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, 
Sidon,&c. In our time, iti the year 1759, t^re 
happened one which caused the greatest ra- 
vages, It is said to have destroyed, in the valley 
of Balbec, upwards of twenty thousand per- 
sons; a loss which has never been repaired. 
For three months the shock of it terrified the 
inhabitants of Lebanon so much, as to make 
them abandon their bouses, and dwell under 
tents.” Comp. AsPHALttJS, ‘A sphaltites ; 
and Jade 7*3 

SOHEM, or Shohbm, fc ai ttV a sort of pre- 
cious stone. Jerom and the LXX. generally 
render this word by the onyx^sttme: bat we 
think it signifies an emerald. See Gen. ii/ 12. 
and Precious Stones. In the history of 
the East, we find several princes called liy tlie 
name Sohemt; from fiiis Hebrew word. 

SOI^MON, 
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SOLOMON, or perfect^ or 

tkai reeompencet: from cahm- ip^rf^ctfy paut- 
abkr] 

SOLOMON, or Salomon, »od of David 
and B^tkaheba, born A. M. ^971, ante A. D. 
1033. The Lord li^ed him, and sent the pro- 
phet Nathan to give him the name of Jedidiah^ 
1 . e. Beloved of the l^trd ; 2 Sam. xH. 24, 25. 
This Mras, probably, when Nathan assured Da- 
vid-, that this son should succeed him, and 
should inherit those promises made him some 
years before, when he had conceived the design 
of budding a temple to the Lord : for then God 
told him, by the prophet Natlian, You shall 
not build me a house ; but 1 will set one of 
your children upon the throne after you ; he 
shall build a house to my name,” &Lc. 2 Sam. 
vii. 5. ] Kings viii. 17- 1 Ciiron. xvii. Psalra 

cxxxii. 11. 

From this time David prepared what was ne- 
cessary for building the temple, and gave So/o- 
mon an education proportionate to the great de- 
signs God had ordained him to. But, toward 
the end of David's reign, Adonijah, his eldest 
son, began to act as if be u ere successor to the 
crown ; and David did not restrain him. Joab, 
Abiathar, and several principal ibcB of the 
court, were in his interest : but Zadok the high- 
priest informed Batbsheba, the motiier of SoUy- 
tnoUf of his designs ; and by her application to 
David, procured the King's orders for the im- 
mediate coronation of Solomon, Vide Bath- 
suksA and David. These orders were obey- 
ed ; Solomon was anointed kiug of Israel ; 
inaugurated amid the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, and placed on the throne of David ; Who 
said, ** Blessed be the Lord, who has this day 
permitted me to see with my own eyes my son 
Solomon sitting ou iiiy throne.” 

Adonjjah, and bis guests, being alarmed, fled 
for safety ; and were assured of it, by Solomon, 
to whom they came and pledged allegiance. 

David's death being at hand, he earnestly re- 
commended to Solomon a strict fidelity and piety 
towards God : bid him punish Joab, and Shi- 
mei ; but favour the sons of Barzillai, who had 
succoured him in his distress. He put imo his 
hands plans for buildiog the temple, also uc- 
counts of his treasures for erecting tbw edifice ; 
with many other regulations civil and sacred. 
Lastly, in a general assembly of the people, and 
of the great men, David deUvened to him his 
gold, silver^ and valuable materials, collected for 
bnildtug the tem^e, and exhorted ail present to 
make each an oflFering to the Lord, according to 
hisahiiilM. 

Solomm now euteued on frill poseeesion of 


die kbgdom. Soon after this,. his brother Ado* 
nijafa made interest with Bathsheba, that she 
would in treat Solomon to give him Abishag 
[the last wife of David] to wife. Bathsheba 
did so; but Solomon perceiving Adonijah’s 
evil crafrinesB, ordered liifn to be put to death* 
He also banished the high-priest Abiathar to hb 
country-house, because he had been of Adoni- 
jab's party. When Joab heard what had hap- 
pened, he fled to the tabernacle as a place of 
refuge. Solomon commanded him to be put to 
death there. He also ordered Shimei to build 
a house in Jerusalem, and not to quit that city* 
Shimei obeyed this aider for a time, but trans- 
gressing it, Solomon sent Beiiaiah to kill him. 
Vide SuiMEi. Comp. Fragments, No. CCC* 

Solomon being confirmed m his kingdom, 
contracted an alliance with Pbaroah king of 
Egypt, and married bis daughter. A. M. 299 L 
ante A. D. 1013. He brought her to Jerusa- 
lem, and appointed her apartments in the city of 
David, ijlill he should build her a palace, which 
he <iid some years afterwards, when he had 
finished the temple. It is thought, that on oc- 
casion of iliis marriage, Solomon composed the 
Canticles, which are a kind of Epithalamium, 
To the same is referred Psalm xlv. This mar- 
riage has not been generally a|mroved. Scrip- 
ture speaks of die daughter of Pliaro^i, as con- 
tributing to pervert Solomon; 1 Kings xi. 1,2* 
Neh. xiiJ. 26. and it is very likely, that if at first 
this princess might seem converted to the Lord, 
she afterwards might indulge iier private dia- 
positiun to idolat.y, and engagpe her busbknd in 
It. 

Solomon, accompanied by bis troops, and all 
Israel, went up to Gibeon where was tlien the 
brazen altar, upon which he offered a thousand 
bumt-offeriligs. The night following God ap- 
peared to him ID a dream ; and said, ** Ask of 
me what you desiie.” Solomon begged of God 
a wise and understanding heart, and such qua>^ 
lities as were necqssary for the government of 
the people committed to him.” This Request 
was agreeable to the Lord ; and was fully grant- 
ed. Solomon returned to Jerusalem, where he 
offered a great number of sacrifices on the altar, 
before the aik of the Lord, and made a great 
feast for his servants . 

Tw^ women of ill repute came before the 
king, an i CMmplained, ** That one of tliera bad 
stiflad her cliild in her sleep, and having pri- 
vately conveyed it to her companion, had atolen 
her living child, and pretended it was her 
own.” As each of these wnomen eagerly claim- 
ed the living child, the king ordered to cut tbb 
child into two equal parti, that each of the 
2 £ 2 women 
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\i'omen miglit have half of it But the real 
mother of the child, moved by natural aflTectton, 
•aid to the king, Let not the diild be divided^ 
rather let her the whole child,'* Solomon^ 
without hesitation, determined that the child 
should be given to her, for she was the mother of 
it. All Israel hearing of this decision, were 
htled nith reverence for their king, perceiving 
his great wisdom, and knowledge of the humati 
heart. 

Sohmon enjoyed a profound peace through- 
out his dominions; Judah and Israel lived in 
security; and his neighbours either paid him 
tiibute, or were his allies : he ruled over all the 
countries and kingdoms, from the Euphrates to 
the Nile, and his dominions extended even be- 
yond the Euphrates: he had abundance of hor- 
ses and chariots of war : he exceeded theOiieii- 
tals, and the Egyptians, in wisdom and pru- 
dence.: he was the wisest of mankind, and his 
reputation spread through all nations. He 
composed, or collected, three thousand proverbs, 
and one thousand and five canticles. (LXX. 
and some interpreters, sa^ five thousand, instead 
of a thousand and five, as the Hebrew.) He 
knew the nature of plants and trees, from the 
cedar on Libanus, to the hyssop on the w'ali ; 
also of beasts, of biids, of reptiles, of hshes. 
There was a concourse of strangers from all 
countries to hear his wisdom ; and ambassadors 
from the most remote princes. He made gold 
and silver as common in Jerusalem as stones in 
the street ; and cedars as plentiful as the syca- 
mores in the valley. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, licaring that Solomon 
was made'king of Israel, sent ambassadors, to 
congratulate his accession to the crown. Some 
time afterwards, Solomon desiied him to sup- 
ply wood and workmen, to assist in building a 
temple to the Lord. Hiram readily complied, 
and <So/amon' bound himself to give SO, 000 mea- 
sures of wdieat, and 20,000 measures of oil. The 
Hebrew and Vulgate have only txventy measures 
of oil; but it is thought it ought to be twenty thou- 
taud. Joseph. Ant, lib, viii. cap. 2. adds, wine al- 
so ; and indeed it is said, 2 Ciiron. ii. 20. that 
Solomon gave to Hiram’s workmen W’heat, bar- 
ley, wine, and oil. 

Josephus says, that in his time were preserved 
in the archives of Tyre, the letters of Solomon 
and Hiram to each other. He cites Dion aod 
Menander, who said that these tw'o princes used 
'to send enigmas to one another, in order to be 
solved. 

Sohmon began to build the temple in the 
fourth year of bis reign, the second after the 
death of David; four hundred and eighty years 


after the Exodus. He employed tu tto^gsent 
work sevemj thoue«I |n 'y e i yte ey deMrendauta 
o# the aueheiTt Canaaohes, in carrying burthens; 
fmtr-Bcore thousand in cutting stones out of the 
quarries ; and three thousand six hundred over- 
seers of the works. Besides thirty thousand 
Israelites in the quarries of Libanus. 

The temple was completed in the eleven'^ 
year of Solomon; so that he was but seven 
years in finishing this vast work. The dedica- 
tion was the year following, A. M. 3001. To 
render this ceremony the more august, Solomon 
appointed the eighth day of the seventh month 
of the holy year, the first of the civil year, (an- 
swering to our (Jetober.) The cerepiony of the 
dedication lasted seven days, at the end of which 
began the feast of tabernacles, which continued 
seven days longer ; so that the people continued 
at Jerusalem fourteen or fifteen da}8, from the 
eighth to the twenty-second of the seventh 
month. 

When the ark was placed in the sanctuary, 
while the priests and Levites were celebrating 
the praises of the Lord, the temple was filled 
with a miraculous cloud ; so that the priests 
could no longer continue there, nor perform the 
functions of their ministry. Solomon^ then on 
his throne, prostrated himself uith his face to 
the ground ; rising up, and turning toward the 
sanctuary, he addressed his prayer to God, and 
besought him, that the house which he had 
built might be acceptable to him, that he would 
bless and sanctify it, and hear the prayers of 
those \^ho should iiitreat him from this holy 
place. He besought him also to fulfil the pro- 
mises he had made to David his servant, in fa- 
vour of his family, and of the kings his succes- 
sors. Then he turned himself to the people, 
and blessed them. Fire coming down from 
heaven, consumed the victims and burnt-sacri- 
fices on the altar, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the whole temple. 

On this day the lung caused to be sacrificed 
22,000 oxen, and J 20,000 sheep for peace-of- 
ferings. And because the altai of burnt-offer- 
ings was not sufficient for all these victims, the 
king consecrated the court of the people. The 
Lord appeared a second time to Solomon in a 
dream ; probably in the night that followed the 
first day of the dedication ; and said to him : 

** 1 luive heard your prayer, end have obosen tbit 
temple to be my house of sacrifice. 1 will bless 
you, and your posterity, if you are constant in 
my worship ; but if not, 1 will punish you, and 
destroy this edifice." 

Solomon afterwards built a palace for hitoelf, 
and mnotlier for his queen, the king of Egypt's 

daughter. 
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^Migjhter. H« tr «9 thirteen years in finisUing 
these buildings, and eiiiploj^ed thereiti whatever 
the most exquisite art or the most profuse rich- 
es could furnish. 'The palace in which he ge- 
nerally resided^ wal called The House oj the 
Forest of hebunou \ probably because ot the 
great quantity of cedar used therein. He gave 
Hiram twenty cities in the province of Galilee. 
tSee Cabul. Hiram also sent Solomon six- 
score talents of gold ; probably he lent them to 
Solomon to go on with his buildings. 1 Kings 
ix. 14. 

Solomon also built the walls of Jerusalem, the 
place called Mido, in this city; he repaired and 
fortified Hazor, Megiddo, Gezer, the two Beth- 
horons, upper and lower ; Baalath, and Palmy- 
ra, in the Desart of Syria. He also fortified the 
cities where he had magazines of corn, wine, and 
oil ; and those where his chariots and horses 
were kept. He brought under his government 
the Hittites, the Hivites, the Amoriies, and the 
Penzites, which remained in the land of Israel. 
He made them tributaries, and compelled them 
to work at the public works. 

He fitted out a fleet at Ezion-gcher, and at 
Elath, on the Red-sea, to go to Opliir. Hiram, 
king of Tyre, furnished him mariners, who in- 
structed the subjects of Solomon. They per- 
formed this voyage in three }ears, and brought 
back gold, ivory, ebony, precious wood, pea- 
cocks, apes, and other curiosities. In one voy- 
age they brought Solomon four hundred and 
fifty talents of gold, 2 Chron. ix. 21. or, only 
four hundred and twenty, as 1 Kings ix. 28. 

About this time the queen of Sheba came to 
Jerusalem, attracted by the great fame of king 
Solomon. She brouglit rich presents of gold, 
spices, and precious stones. She proposed se- 
veral enigmas, and hard questions, to winch 6o- 
lomon gave her such satisfactory answers, that 
she owned, what had been told her of his wis- 
dom and magnificence, was not half what she 
had found. The king, on his part, made her 
rich presents, 

Solomon was one of the richest, if not the 
very richest of all princes that have ever lived ; 
and Scripture expiessly tells us, he exceeded in 
wealth and wisdom all the kings of the earth. 
His annual revenues were six hundred and sixty- 
six talents of gold, witliout reckoning tributes 
from kings and nations, or paid by Israelites, or 
sums -received for customs. I'he bucklers of 
hit guards, and the throne he sat on, were over- 
laid with gold. All the vessels of his table, and 
the utensils of his palaces, were of gold. From 
all pasta be received presents, vessels of gold 
and silvelr, precions ituffs , spkes, arms, horses, 


and mules ; the whole earth desired to see the 
face of Solomon, and to hear the wisdom God 
had put into his heart. 

But the later actions of bis life inflicted a tt^d 
disgrace on his character* Besides Pharaoh's 
daughter, he married wives from among the 
Moubites, Ammonites, Idumemiis, Sidonians, 
and Hittites. He had 700 wives, who were so 
many queens, besides 300 concubines. . These 
women perverted his heart, in his declining age, 
so that be worshipped Ashtoretb, goddess of the 
Sidonians, Moloch, idol of the Ammonites, and 
Chemosh, god of the Moabites. To these he 
built temples on the mount of Olives, over 
against, and east of Jerusalem. Wherefore the 
Lord said to him in a dream, ** Since you have 
not kept niy covenant, nor obeyed my command- 
ments, 1 will rend and divide your kingdom, I 
and will give it to one of your servants." See 
Rehoboam. Solomon, before his death, saw 
the beginnings of revolt, in the troubles raised 
by Jer(^oam ; and by Hadad the Idumean. 

Solomon died, after he had reigned forty years, 
A.M. 3029, ante A. D. 1703. We think he 
might be about fifty-eight years of ago ; for he 
was about eighteen w^n he began to reign. 
Josephus, Antiq. lib, viii. cap* 3. init, allows 
him eighty years of reign, and ninety-four years 
of life ; hut tliis is a manifest error. The his- 
tory of this prince was writ by the proplieti Na- 
than, Aliijah, and Iddo. He was buried in the 
city of David, and Rehoboam bis son reigned in 
his stead, but not over ail Israel. 

A famous queslibn is started concerning th« 
salvation of Solomon, Some decide it in his fa- 
vour ; others to his disadvantage : In my opin- 
ion, they are wisest who preserve silence. 

Several interpreters are of opinion, that the 
book of Ecclesiastes is a monument of the re- 
pentance of Solomon, being composed by hini^ 
after his fall and recovery. 

Of all the ingenious works composed by So^ 
lomon, we ha\e nothing remaining but his Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles. Some 
have ascribed to him the book of Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiasticus. But we have shewn under their 
titles, that these opinions are very improhalde. 
The Jews think he was tlie author of Psalm 
Ixxii. “ Give the king thy judgments, O God, 
and thy righteousness unto the king’s son," &,c. 
And Psalm cxxvii. " Except the Lord build 
the house," &c. 

There lias also been published, The Psalter 
of <S>o/omoi7, containing eighteen Psalms, , found 
in Greek, in the library of Augvburg, by An- 
drew Schott ; which have been translated into 
Latin, and given to the public, by Father de la 
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Cerda. The learned are agreed, that they are 
none of SohmottU, but of acme HeUenutical 
Jew, much conversant in the sacred authors, who 
has composed them in imitation of the Psalms 
of David, of wtiich he has pretty closely imitated 
the style; and has inserted in them several 
iTa|tiieQt8 of the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
which he hat well enough accommodated to his 
de^n. 

These eighteen Psalms, were not unknown to 
the ancients. They were formerly in the famous 
Alexandrian manuscript, preserved in the Bri. 
tish Museum, as may be seen by the index 
at the end of the New Testament; though the 
Psalms themselves are lost. Lambecius men- 
tions a manuscript in the emperor’s library, 
wherein these Psalms are found, between the 
books of Wisdom and Ecclesiaeticus. But the 
Hebrews had never any knowledge of tins 
work, nor the Latins neither ; and the ancient 
Greeks, who might have been acquainted with 
it, have never quoted it as Scripture. 

Some of the Orientals ascribe to Sohuion, the 
invention of the Syriac and Arabic letters ; and 
the tradition of the Syrians is, that this prince 
communicated the Syrian characters to Hiram, 
king of Tyre; at whose request, he translated 
the Scriptures into the Syrian language. But 
these traditions deserve little credit The origin 
of the Arabic characters, or the versions of the 
Scripture into Syriac, are not so ancient as 
Solomon; and besides, of what use could 
translations be to a T)rian prince, who spoke 
Piienioian, t. e. the same language as Solomon* 

Eupol^mus, in EnmhiuSf alleges a pretended 
letter of Solomon to Vaplires, king of Egypt, and 
Vaphres’s answer ; also a letter of Solomon to 
tSuram, king of T^re, Sidon, and Phemcia, toge- 
ther with Suram’s answer, (probably he means 
Hiram, or Huram.) But these letters are looked 
on as fictitious; as well as those in Josephus, 
Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. which are nearly of the 
same taste, but more conformable to what wc 
find ill Scripture. 

Joflcphus assui^s us, that Solomon composed 
books of inchantments, and several manners of 
exoicisin. Origen speaks of conjurations used 
by the Jews in his time, to expel devils, by w ri- 
tings they pretended to have received from <So- 
lonion. The OneiitaJs think he hod the secret 
of tying up, or chaining demotM, and -of com- 
manding them to serve him. 

The Greeks tell us, that thk prince composed 
sevieral pieces in physic ; on the nature and vir- 
'tues of atones, of vegetables, and eknpjes. But 
kk}|; Hezekiah seeing greatiabuses niade of these 
aupprsssed them all. Yet this Jiaa not 


hindered, but that since his ti«ie there have apt 
peered several books of secrets in magic, mecu^ 
cine, and inebantments, under (he name of this 
prince:, with other works; as The Inatructiot^ 
of Solomon to his son Heboboam: SolomQn*$ 
Hygrouiancy, to die same ; The Testament of 
Solomon ; I'he book of the Throne of Sol/or/ioa; 
The Book of Magic, composed by demons, un- 
der the name of Solomon : The Clavicula, or 
Master-Key oi Solomon; The Ring of Solomon; 
The Contradiction of Solomon ;** and others. 
[Some of which afe very abominable and infa- 
mous ; nevertheless, they have been sold for 
very great prices ; especially lliose which some 
great name has called genuine, because whoever 
possesses one of the'>e woiks, calls all others 
impostures: as they do not agree together. How- 
ever, so far as may be judged, w'lmtever the wri- 
ters and sellers might be, the possessors, and 
students of them aie no Solomons.']' Some im- 
pute to Solomon the book of Job. 

'i'he orientals have entertained such a grand 
idea of the merit and great qualifications of this 
prince, that they give the name of Solomon or 
Solirnan, as an honour to their kings. D’Herbe- 
lot, Bibl. Orient* p. 81 9. 

They pretend be was not only king of the 
Je%^s, and of the neighbouring nations, but also 
universal monarch of the earm. His vizier, or 
prime minister, was Asaph, to whom David ad- 
dresses several Psalms. And not only all men, 
but good and evil spirits, the biids, and even 
the winds, were under his direction. He had, 
they say, a wonderful ring, which discovered to 
him not only things present, but also the past, 
and the future. Tike form and matter of his 
thione in magnificence exceeded all description. 
They add many extravagancies, w liich onl} shew 
their talent for hypei bole, and their application 
of that talent to Solomon. 

SOLY M A. A name given to Jerusalem. 

SO LYME, a town boyond Jordan, in the 
district of Gaulon. Joseph. devitAsud. p. 1013. 

SOLYMl. Homer and Choerilus the poet, 
(apud Joseph, lib. i. contra .dppionO bavc men- 
tioned the Solpmi, an ancient and venerable 
people, who spoke Phaniciaii, wbo wore their 
hair cut round, and who dwelt in the Sol^mean 
mountains, near a great lake. These marks 
Josephus and Taoitus, Hitt, lib* Vh cap. 2. 
thought described the Jewi^ because of their ca- 
pital city Jerusalem : a nation remarkable for 
the singularity of their laws, and for their actipns, 
speaking Phenician or Hebrew, dvvelUng in a 
mountainous tcounlrjy, and: near the lake Aspfaal- 
thes. 

^oCwilhftaoding these tokens, many leaded 

men 
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mtm Biaintaio^ tbftt the Sofymi wre not Jews. 
Circumstances which much favour their opinion 
mte, that accordii^ to Choerihis^ the Salytm wore 
their hair cut rou^ which was expressly forbid 
by Moses. Lev. xix. 7* that tlie Lake Asphalti- 
tes, is seven or eight leagues from Jerusalem. 
The arms which the poet assigns to them, heL 
omU made of the leather of a horse’s head dried 
in the smoke, can hardly agree with the Jews, 
who bad never much to do with horses. 

Who then are these Sofymi? Some think 
them to be Moabites, or Midianites, bordering 
oil the lake Asphaitites, and reckoned among 
the Arabians, who, say historians, used to cut 
their hair round. We do not any where hnd 
them called Solj/mi: but Josephus mentions a 
town or village so named, beyond Jordan, in the 
Oaulonitis. Others think, that the Soli/mean 
mountains were in Pisidia, near to Lycia ; and 
that here we must seek the Soit/mi of Homer 
and Choerilus. 

[SON, vide Children, Father, Daugh- 
ter. This word is used in several senses, both 
m the Old and in the New Testament. 

1, Son, the immediate offspring of its pa- 
rents. 

S. Grandson; so Laban is called son 
of Nahor, Gen. xxix. 3. whereas Laban was his 
grandson, being the son of Bethuel, Gen. xxiv. 

and Mephibosbeth is called son of Saul, 
though he was the son of Jonathan, son ol Saul, 
£ Sam. XIX. 24. 

'6. JRe//io/c Descendants, so we have the 
sons of Israel, &c. many ages after the primitive 
ancestor. 

4. Sovhin^law. There is a son bom to Naomi, 
'Ruth iv. 17. 

5. Son bif adoption, as Ephraim and Manas- 
seb, to Jacob, Gen. xlviii. Fide Adoption, 
Fragments, No. CCCXXIX. &c. 

6. Son bi/ nation, sons of the East, f. e. na- 
tives of that country, L Kings iv. 50. Job i. 5. 

7. Son by reference to the human species : as 
sans of Adam, sons of men, &c. Y ouths, young 
men. Prov. vii. 7. 

8. Son ^ education, i. e. a disciple ; Eli calls 
Samuel bis son, 1 Sam. iii. (3. Solomon calls 
his disciple his sen, m the Proverbs often ; and 
we read of the sons of the prophets, 1 Kings xx. 
55. et al. i. e. those under a course of instruc- 
tion for ministerial service, &c. in pretty near 
which sense a convert is culled son. 1 Tim. i. g. 
Titus i. 4 . Philem* 10. 1 Cor. tv. 15« 1 Peter 
TTw IS. 

9. Son fy dUpotUim and concUict, as sons of 
^ Behai, Judg. xix. tIS. 1 Sam. iu l£. unrestra^ 
itble persoof :• Sons of the mivhtv. Psalm xxix. 


1. heroes ; Sons of the hand, 2 Chron. xxv. .15^ 
soldiers rank and hie. Sms of the sorceress^ 
who study or practise sorcery, Isaiah Ivii. 5. 

10. Son, ill reference to age; son of one 
year, Exod. xii. 5. t. Si one year old ; sen of sixty 
years ; &c. the same in reference to a beast, 
Micab vi. 6. 

11. Son, the male offspring of a beast. Lev. 
i. 5, 14, &c. 

12. Sons of oil, Z<;cli. iii. 14* tbe branches of 

the olive-tree, bearing fruit, 8cc.- Son of oil, 

Isaiah v. 1. a hill producing abundunceof olive- 
trees, and by tlieoi yielding oil, 8cc. 

15. Son, a production, or offspring, as it 
were, from any parent : sons of the burning coal, 
X. e. sparks, which i&sue From burning v\'ood. Job 
v. 7. Son of the bow, i. r. ua arrow> Job iv. ly. 
because an arrow issues from a bow ; but an 
arrow' may also iesue from a quiver, therefore, 
son of the quiver, Lam. lii. 15. Son of the ffoor, 
threshed com, Isaiah xxi. 10. 

14. ^ON of beating, i. e. deserving beating, 
Deat. xxv. 3. Sou of death, i. e. deserving 
death, 2 Sam. xii. 5. Son of perdkion, i. e. de- 
serving perdition. John xvii. 12. 

15. SON OF GOD, by excellence above 
all, Jesus THE son (f God, Murk i. 1. Lukei. 15. 
John i. 54. Horn. i. 4. Heb. iv. 14. Rev. ii. 18. 
The only begotten, and in this he differs from 
Adam ; who was Son of God, by immediate 
creatiou. Luke in. IB. 

16. Sons of God, the angels, Job i. G. xxxviii. 
7. perhaps, so culled in respect to their possess- 
ing power delegated from God ; lus deputies,, 
his vicegerents, and in that sense, among others, 
his offspring. Vide Dan. iii. 25. 

17. Sons of God, genuine Christians, truly 
pious persons : perhaps also so called in refer- 
ence to their possession of principles coinmum- 
caled from God, by the Holy Spint, which cor- 
recting every evil bias, and subduing every per- 
verse propensity, gradually assimilates the party 
to the temper, disposition, conduct, &c. called 
the image, likeness, or resemblance of God.*^ — 
Believers ore sons of' God, John i. 12. the harm- 
less are sons of God, Phil. ii. 15. vida Rom. 
viii. 14. 1 John iii. 1. 

18. Sons of God, I apprehend that the pas- 
sage, Gen. VI. 2. which says, the sons of God 
saw tbe daughters of men,” in fact refers only to 
tbe grandees, the superior ranks of life, accord- 
ing to the ideas of eastern dignity, not to say, ty- 
ranny : — hence the sense is, that polygamy, the 
institution of seraslios, &c. introduced, extoaded, 
and consummated tbe evils of life, tlibae vihlen- 
cea which one class of men suffered frcmi another : 
The sons of God, the magistnies, (vide Elohut, 

Golp,) 
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God,) the lovereigot ahould have done jut* 
tice, were themselves patrons of injustice, and 
were purloioers instead of protectors. 

)9« Son of' Maiu Ezekid is thus called in 
many places of his prophecy, and Daniel uses 
the same phrase, chap. vti. 13. N. B. These 
two prophets wrote in Chaldea, and it is proba- 
ble that this is a Chaldee expression, and that 
our Lord adopted it, in coincidence with their 
prophecies, especially those of Daniel : but it 
might be also a Syriacism, in which language 
our Lord discoursed. Some think it is equiva- 
lent to son of Eve, i. e. the great offspring of the 
human race, or constitution, the supreme proge- 
ny of humanity. 

£0. Sons o/* this world. Luke xvi. 8. those 
who by their overweening attention to the 
things of this world, demonstrate their princi- 
ples to be derived from tlie world : i. e. worldly- 
minded persons.— iSons of disobedience, Eph. li. 

V. 6. persons whose conduct proves that they 
are tons of Belial, of unrestrainableness— sons 
of libertinism. Sons of Hell, Matt, xxiii. 3. 
Sons of the Devil, Acts xiii. 10. 

Beside these twenty senses in which the w'ord 
son is used in S« S. there are others, which shew 
the extreme looseness of its application. So 
when we read of sons of the bride-chamber, 
Matth. ix. 15. Mark ii. IQ- it merely indicates 
the youthful companions of the bridegroom, as 
in the instance of Samson. And when the Holy 
Mother was committed to the care of the Apos- 
tle John, Woman, behold thy sow, John xix. 
S6. the term is evidently used with ^reat latitude. 
The greatest care should be taken lu quoting or 
applying this term ; lest false ideas should at- 
tend it — ideas contrary to Biblical intention, 
and therefore perversions, when conveyed in 
English phraseology.] 

[SONG, uidc Mvsic.] 

[SOOTHSAYER, vide Magician.] 

SOPATER. F/We SosiPAi ER. 

SO PH A. Epiphanius says, the prophet 
Malachi was born in the city of Sopha, of Zebu- 
lun. 

SOPHER, •TDD, Tpamiartv^, scribe; fiom 
•TDD sepher, a book : or he that writes, t elates, or 
tells. See Scribe. 

SOPHER, or Shoper, b commander of the 
army of Zedekiati, king of Judah. 2 Kings xxv. 
IQ. But Sopher may rather be a scribe, secre- 
tary, or commissioner, who superintended the 
army. 

SOPHERETH, jttdd, from *tdo shepher, a 
book. [A female scribe ? this is certainly some- 
WtiuU singular; yet there are a few female names, 
in vriikb families have origiaated : ai^ a female 


scribe is ise more extraordinary than a prophet- 
cfs. Neh. vii. 370 

SOREK, pUSf, vine, hisking, a colour incline 
ing to ye/W; fiom shordt. 

SOREK, or Sorec, a brook in the tribe of 
Dan. A place where dwelt Dalilab, Samson’s 
mistress. Eusebius says, it was not far from 
Zorah and Esbtaol, Samson’s usual abode. Judg. 
xvi. 4- 

Caphar^Sorek, or the camp of Sorek: a town 
near Zorah, or Saraa, according to Eusebius. 

H ive of Sorek, wine made in the vale of So^ 
rek. Some have thouglit it to be the wine of 
Askalon, famous among tlie ancients. The 
brook Sorek was not far from that city. The 
rabbins think Sorek to be a particular kind of 
vine, which bears a great quantity of excellent 
fruit, at all seasons. Sorek does not only signify 
the giape, or the wine, of the valley of Sorek, 
hut a kind of wine, probably of the white, or 
3 elIowibh grape, from which they made their 
white wines. The Lord says, he planted his 
vine of Sorek, Isaiah v. 2. Isaiah alludes to the 
plant of Sorek, at Jazer, beyond Jordan, chap, 
xvi. 8. The wine of Sorek was excellent ; Gen. 
xiix. 1 1 . and the colour of the Sorek was pro- 
bably yellow', or white inclining to yellow. Jer. 
ii. 21. Isaiah, xix Q. speaks of the flax of <$o- 
rek, or colour of So'tek ; and Zach. i. 8. describes 
horses of the same colour. [In the passages 
here quoted, our tianslutiun takes Sorek as an 
app'llative, and not as the proper name of a 
place.] Some think that the valley of Sorek 
pioduced the famous bunch of prapes^ which 
was bi ought to the Israelites in the desart. 
Numb. xiii. 23. But ibis opinion is w'itliout 
foundation. 

he fliiest kind of grape in all probability 
was distinguished by this name. Those who 
think Sorek meons wbiBiUng,or whimng, dirive 
the name fiom the sound, or hissing of the water 
in passing. A slight fall, perhaps.] 

SORROW ; this passion contracts the heart, 
sinks the spirits, and injures the health. Scrip- 
ture advises against suffering ourselves to be 
overcome with sorrow. Prov. xxv. 20. Eccles. 
xiv. 1, 2, 3. XXX. 24, 23, 8cc. St. Paul distin- 
guishes two sorts of sorrow ; one a godly, the 
other a woildly,sorrotr. 2 Cor. vii. 10. ‘‘ Godly 
sorrow worketb repentance to salvation, not to 
be repented of; but the soirow of the workl 
worketh death.” He reproves the excessive 
sorrow of the Thes«alonians,at the death of their 
relations. 1 Thess. iv. 13. The wise man com- 
mends a kind of sortow, which is rather a serious 
and sober deportment, a banishing of vain joy#, 
than distressing sorrow^ Eccles. vii. 3. Sor- 
row 
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row ii better than laughter ; for by the sadneM was accoropamed by Sosipater, Aristarchus^ and 
of the countenance the heart is made better. — others, to Philippi, whence they went toTroas, 
I'he heart of the wise is in the house of mouni- where they staid for him ; he could not there- 
ing, but the heart of fools is in the house of fore have been at this time in Rome. We know 
mirth.’' He means to say, that the grave and not ^ hat became of <$osipa/er afterwards ; But 
serious air of a master who reproves, is more the Latins place his feast J une !25, and call him 
profitable than the laughter and caresses of those a disciple of St. Paul. The Greeks honour him 
who fiatter* Jesus Christ upbraids that conn- April 98, or S9, with Jason, and call him a kins- 
terfeit air pf sorrow and mortification, which the man of St. Paul. Thus they confound Sosipa^ 
Pharieees affected, when they fasted : and he ter of Berea, witli Sosipater of Rome, I know 
cautions his disciples against all such affecta- of no commentator who has not done the same, 
tation, which proposes to gain the approbation SOSTHKNES, 2(i><r8fvnc> suvioury strong 
of men ; Matth.vi.l6. Isaiah, xlii. 4. describ- and powerful^ from the Greek I save, 

ing the qualities of the Messiah, says, he shall and nOivoct strength, force^ 
not be seveie, or violent, “ he shall not fail nor S08THENES, chief of the synagogue of 
be discouraged till he have set judgment in the Corinth. [Kide Chrysost. in Jeta, Homil, 39* 
earth.*' Hebrew' yn» nna» ** He shall CEcumen. in JetOy Theodoret, in Cor, i. 1. 
not quench, and shall not break his reign Sanct. Tromond. Est. et alii.] I'lie Jews of 
shall be a reign of mildness and mercy. St. Corinth laying hold of St. Paul, carried him be- 
James, v. 13. advises those to pray who are in fore the tribunal of Gallto, the pro-consul; who 
sorrow, sent them away. Then they seized SustheneSy 

SOSIPATER, 'Sitoatwarpocy that saves the chief ^f the synagogue, and began to beat him 
fatheTy or safety of the father ; from I wilhin sight of the tribunal ; but Gallio disre- 

preserve, or saviour y and iraTiip, father, garded it. It is disputed whether they were 

I. SOSlPAl’hH, orSopATER. Sosipater Jews or Gentiles, who seized Sosthenes, and 

and Dositheiis, two captains of Judas Macca- beat him. The printed Greek of the Acts inti- 
beus’s army, defeated ten thousand men of the mates, they were Gentiles. St. Austin and 
army of Timotheus, shut up in a stronghold, Bede read in the same manner. They imagined 
9 Macc. xii. 19. tliat the Pagans seeing Gallio's ill reception 

II. Sosipater, mentioned by St. Paul, of the Jews, abused this chief of their syna- 
Rom. xvi. 91. was his kinsman, as some think, gogue ; whether out of hatred to the Jews, or 
** Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater y my kinsmen, out of friendship to St. Paul. This opinion it 
salute you.” But this has its difficulty; since followed by Cajetan, Lyran, Grotius, and others. 
Jason was of Thessalonica, Sosipater was of Acts xviii. 17> 

Berea, in Macedonia, very distant from Tarsus, Others think, that Sosthenesy though head of 
the countiy of St. Paul. Oiigen, in Horn. xvi. the synagogue, yet might be a friend and secret 
believes they weie originally Gentiles ; which disciple of St. Paul ; and that the other Jews, 
is another reason against their being the apos- seeing themselves neglected by Gallio, tiii|ht 
tie's kinsmen. In what sense then does he call vent their malice on Sosthenes, 'riiese also in- 
thern kinsmen ? Is it, because they were of the sist, that this is the Sosthenes whose name is 
same nation, of the same tribe, of the same city, joined w ith that of St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. I . writ- 
of the same religion, or only allied to him f ten from £phesus» A. D. 56, three years after 

1 think it may be confidently asserted, that this scuffle at Corinth. However, it must be 
this Sosipaiery who was at Rome, A. D. 58, owned, that this opinion has not always been 
when St. Paul wrote to the Romans, cannot be universal ; since, in the time of Eusebius, Hist, 
the Sosipater of Berea ; aince he accompanied Eecles, lib, i. cap 19. it was thought that Sos- 
St. Paul, the same year 58, to Jerusalem, themes was one of the seventy-two disciples ; 
and probably accompanied bim from Corinth and consequently, he could not be chief of a^sy- 
(wheiice the Epistle to the Romans was wftt- nagogue at Corinth twenty years after the death 
ten,) to go by way of Macedonia to JaroM- ’ of Jesus Christ. The Greeks (teep his feast, 
km. See Acts xx. 4, 5, &c. {Sopatery Eng. Tr.] December 8. and call him an apostle, as being 
Sotdpatery was of Bercfa ; ana aery ^ tm of the seventy, 'fhey also make him the 
Paid eiM t es aa pdhiin A. D- Wih wben he mked bishop of Colophon. The lauins smeethe 
that ,*P|ie|b#tiD in Acta 4^ and mmb nMh' century* hanonr bim aa a, diaciplf of St. 
Gieek manwai ! )ri| i< i »thM bkai Adt^er Pgmtsm PM, June 1 1, and Novembfr See M. de 

Whm SOSTRAtlJa, that mve* the 

VaklLPAlM J^Vii: Xiife ir.i ^rdie,* ■■ arny, 
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or of the army : from to 

eave^ and Toarog, an army. 

SOSTRATUS. He commanded the for- 
tress of the Greeks in the upper city of Jerusa- 
lem, for Antiochus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. iv. 20, 
27. A. M. 38.^4, ante A. D. 170. Haying 
earnestly pressed, but to little purpose, the high- 
priest Menelaiis to carry the money he owed 
king Antiochus ; he was sent for to Antioch 
with the same Menelaus ; and received the go- 
vernment of the isle of Cyprus. Thus says the 
Latin text; but the Greek reads, Sostratus left in 
his place, (in Jerusalem), Cantes who had been 
(or llien w'as) governor of Cyprus, or command- 
er of the troops of the king of Syria, in that 
island. 

SOTAI, >D1D, who declines f falls y or prevari- 
cates ; from ntOD to recede. Ezra ii. 55. Nehem. 
vii. 57. 

SOUL. The word soul is very equivocal, in 
the style of the Hebrews. It is taken, 

1. For the sow/ which animates mankind ; for 
that which animates beasts; for a living person; 
“ Give me the souls,*' says the king of Sodom 
to Abraham, and take the goods to thyself,*’ 
Gen. xiv. 21. And Gen. xii. 5. Abraham 
took Sarai his wife, and Lot, his brother’s son, 
and their substance that they had gathered, and 
the souls that the} had gotten in Haran ;” i. e. 
the slaves they had purchased, or the children 
there born to them. 

2. Soul is also taken for the life ; Gen. 
xxxii. SO. My life [Heb. soul'] is preserved.” 
And Gen. xxvii, 22, “ Kill not his soul;** or, 
put him not to deatli. My soul shall live 
or, thou shall preserve me alive. “ Those that 
sought my soul,** or, had a design on my life. 

Not to take his soul in vain or, not to 
sw'car falsely by liis life. 

3. It is taken sometimes for death. Numb, 
ix. 6. Who were defiled by the dead body 
[soul] of a roan.” Numb. xix. 11. He that 
touebeth the dead body [sow/] of any man shall be 
unclean seven days.” [The English word person 
IS the nearest I can think of to answer the He- 
brew.] 

4. For desire, love, inclination, Gen.xxiii. 8. 

If it be your mind Hebr. If it please your 

soul. Numb. xi. 6. ‘*Our soul is dried awa^” 
or disgusted at the sight of the manna. To 
consume tliine eyes, and to grieve thine heart 
[sow/.] Lev. XXVI. 16. 

5. For the life of a beast. Dent. xii. 23 . ** Be 
sure that thou cat not the blood ; for the blood 
is the life,” [sow^ : Gen.ix. 9> 10. I establish 
iny covenant with you, and with yotir seed after 
you ; and with every living creatare [1011/] that is 


with you^ of the fowl, of the cattle, and of 
beast of the earth.” — Prov. xii. lO. “ A right- 
eous man regardeth the life of his beast he 
compassionates their labours, and comforts 
them : but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel, f^'ide Beast. 

Innumerable questions may be proposed, 
concerning the soul of man, its nature, or es- 
sence, and its creation. Whether all souls 
were created at the beginning of the world, or, 
whether God creates them daily ? Whether the 
soul be naturally immortal ? Whether it passes 
from body to body by a transmigration ? Whe- 
ther all souls are equally enlightened and per- 
fect ? &c. &c. 

When God had formed the body of man out 
of the dust, Gen. ii. 7. he breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing soul ,** — a living being. This breath of life, 
has been considered by some, as the principle of 
animal life in man, which, say they, is nothing 
different from that of beasts. God gives to men 
and to brutes a breath of life, or a vivifying 
spirit; ‘*all flesh in which is the breath of life 
died ;” Gen. vi. 1 7- all living animals, sentenced to 
die by the waters of the deluge. This spirit of 
life God withdraws at his pleasure, and brings 
all flesh to corruption, says Job, xxxiv. 14, 15. 
the Psalmist, civ, 29. speaking of animals, to 
which God gives existence, says, ‘‘ thou takest 
away their breath, they die and return to their 
dust.” So Solomon, Eccl. xii. 7* ‘‘then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” And St. 
Paul speaking to the philosophers of Athens, 
says, God “ giveth to all life, and breath and all 
things.” Acts xvii. 25 

But, beside this spirit, this breath, which is 
the principle of animal life, common to men and 
brutes, w'hich is dispersed after deatli, we must 
acknowledge, that there is in man a spiritual, a 
reasonable, and immortal soul, the origin of our 
thoughts, of our desires, of our reasonings; 
which distinguishes us from the brute creation, 
and in which chiefly consists our resemblance to 
God : Gen. i. 26. This must be spiritual, be- 
cause it thinks : it must be immortal, because it 
is spiritual. Some philosophers, as Plato, have 
been of opinion, that it was a portion of the 
deity ; 

DiTiuK puiioBlain anrsB. Ho sat. Ub, ii. Sat. 3. 

But how can deity be obnoxious to the evils 
and w'eaknesses of our souls : to sin, to desire, 
to pain, 8cc. P 

It is true, Scripture ascribes both to man and 
beast, a soulf a spirit, life, and resphration ; but 

it 
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it" allows to maa alone the privilege of under- 
standings knowledge of God, wisdom, immorta- 
lity, hope of future happiness, and of eternal life; 
it threatens men, only, with punishment in ano- 
ther life, and with the pains of bell. 

Are aouls merely spiritual, without mixture of 
matter even most etherial and subtile ? So say 
Christian philosophers and divines. The anci- 
ents were not convinced of this ; but rather other- 
wise. The ancient compiler of the book of 
Enoch thought angels were corporeal, and con- 
sequently, so were human souls : since he sup- 
poses $ouis to be of the same nature as angels. 
The Greek and Latin Fathers, who read in Ge- 
nesis, that the angels of God saw the daughters 
of men, and took them as wives, and from them 
produced giants ; those Fathers, made no doubt 
of their having bodies, and that they were sus- 
ceptible of bodily passions. 

But as it was very difficult to reconcile this 
opinion of the materiality of the son/, with its 
other properties, which can only agree to pure 
spirit, they persuaded themselves, that the 80 ul 
was composed of two parts ; one purely spi- 
ritual, winch has the faculty of thinking, and 
approaches the nature of God ; the other sub- 
tile, penetrating, and approaching the nature of 
very fine Ether. The author of the book of 
Enoch, says, that ** the spirits of the souh of 
men put up their sighs even to heaven.” The 
spirit, or the understanding, is inclosed in the 
soul, when separated from the body, has still a 
resemblance to the body which it animated, and 
is, as it were, the image of it. But the spirit, 
the intellectual part, has nothing sensible or cor- 
poreal. When souls appear to men after death, 
the soul, not the spirit, returns. The soul of 
Patroclus appeared to Achilles ; it resembled 
the hero it had animated ; it had his stature, his 
eyes, his voice, and even his clotlies. Iliads xxiii. 
When Ulysses descended into hell, he there saw 
the '^towering spectre” of Hercules; f . e. his 
image, his soul ; for as to himself, or his spirit, 
it was with the immortal gods, partaking of their 
joys. Odyu, xi. v. 600. 

The Rabbins also ascribe to souU, after their 
separation from the body, another subtile vehicle 
which they call the vessel, or scabbard, of the 
soul. They hold, that immediately after death, 
the souls of the wicked are invested with a kind 
of cloihkig in which they are condemned to suf- 
fer : that the aouia of saints, on the contrary, are 
clad magnificently with a splendid body, by 
means of which they are inured to the 
ness and feficttj of their happy state* Tlie 
Apostles made no doubt of the apparition of 
spirits, and thought these spirits to have the 


form and appearauce, the voice, and the deport- 
ment of the persons to whom they belonged.-— 
The giants of old, who groaned under tlie watersi 
Job xxvi. 5. and the kings of the nations, who 
are under the earth, Prov. ix. IB. Isai. xiv. 9* 
Exek. xxxi. xxxii. are represented, as having the 
same ensigns of honour, the same outward 
forms, as they had on earth. When Jesus Christ 
^peared to his apostles after his resurrection, 
St. Thomas, feared it was a mere phantom, or 
spirit, such as sometimes appeared, according to 
popular opinion, and from which no conclusion 
could be drawn that the body was lisen: Our 
Saviour, to remove bis scruples, bid him touch 
him, and lay Ins hand upon his wounds, to con- 
vince himself that he (Jesus) was really risen, 
bodily. John xx. 25. also, when suddenly he 
presented himself in the midst of his disciples, 
he says to them, “why areje troubled, and why 
do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold my 
hands and my feet, tliat it is 1 mysell' : handle 
me, ai^ see ; for a spirit has not fiesh and bones, 
as ye see me have.” Luke xxiv. 38, Sy. 

Perhaps it will be said, that these sentiments 
of the Apostles were only remains of judaical 
prejudice, from which they were afterwards de- 
livered, by the descent of the Holy Ghost : as 
it ma^ be pretended that the opinions of the 
Rabbins, are errors derived from the philosophy 
of Paganism, not illuminated by the Jigbt of re- 
velation. 

Wc commonly believe, that Cod creates souls 
at the time when bodies arc produced, w hich they 
are to animate. The Jews, on the contrary, 
think that God created all souls at the beginning, 
and that they come to join themselves to bodies; 
draw'n by a certain attraction not easily resisted. 
Angels, demons, and souls, arc of the same na- 
ture, says Philo ; they differ only in name. As 
there are good and bad angels, so there are good 
and bad souls. Angels and souls reside in the 
purest and highest region of the air, whence 
they descend into the bodies w hich they ani- 
mate, and bring thither their good or bad quab- 
ties. The EUsenes, says Josephus, bold simls 
to be immortal, and that, drawn by a certain na- 
tural attraction, they come toshut themselves up 
in human bodies, as in prisons ; that after death, 
those who have lived well, withdraw into 
delicious places beyond the ocean; and those 
who have lived ill, are banished to dark places, 
to suffer punishment. Speaking of the Phari- 
sees, he says, they are persu^ed that souls 
which have lived well, return, after death, to the 
place whence they Came, with a power of return- 
ing into other bodies^ whereas the souU of the 
wicked are condemned to eternal punishment. 

2 P 2 The 
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The Rabbins teacli^ that tbe souls of such bo- 
dies as have not been buried, cannot enter tbe 
place of souls, but wander about till their bodies 
are laid in their tombs. Bar-Nacbam, in Bereif 
chit Rabba cap, Talmud, tract. Sanhedrim^ 
cap, 4. * This opinion prevailed among the 
Greeks and Uutins. Homer relates, Iliads xxiii. 
V. 70, &c. that Palroclus appeared to Achilles, 
and said ; bury me quickly that 1 may enter 
the gates of the kingdom of rluto ; because the 
souls, those phantoms of the dead, drive me from 
thence, and uiil not suffer me to pass the river; 
but I uander about the gates of the vast palace 
of the god of hell.’' And Virgil says, JEimid,y\, 

Nec ripai datur horrendat, nec rauca Jluenta 

Transportare priuSf quant sedibus ossa quierunt. 

They were also of opinion, that the souls of 
the greater part of the Jew's remained one year 
111 a kind of purgatory ; in an undetermined 
state : that during this time they fiequently vi- 
sited the bodies they had animated : that they 
appeared, and might receive assistance from 
prayers and alms made on their account : that 
the apparition of Samuel to Saul was some time 
in the year immediately following his decease ; 
but tliat after this year, spirits or demons, have 
no longer any power over the souls of the dead. 
Manasseh-ben-lsiacl, de Resurect, Mott. lib. li. 
cap. 6, Justin Martyr, and Origen, thouglit that 
souls, even of good men, were after death, not 
be) Olid the pow'er of the devil, w ho made them 
sometimes appear, at the charms and evocations 
of magicians. Aiiastasius of Antioch, in Adeg, 
qu. )2. strongly supports the sentiments of 
Origen : and maintains that the souls of the just 
were in the power of the devil in hell, before Je- 
sus Chnsl descended t'nuber, and delivered them. 

'J he Talmudists think, says Buxtoif, Si/nag. 
Jud, cap. So. that souls separate from the body, 
know all that passes on earth, because they are 
commonly a whole year before they enter heaven : 
during all this time they go to and fro thiough 
the world, and learn w hatever is said or done.-— 
They do not enter heaven, till after the body is 
reduced to dust, according to those words of 
Solomon, Eccles. xii. 7. 'rhen shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” In a confer- 
ence held in the presence of the Pope, A. D. 
1412, the Jews were accused of lighting up wax 
candles at the feet, or at the head of the dead, 
that the soul might have li^ht when it came to , 
seek its body. It is certain, that at this day 
they light up a lamp at the pillow of a dead 
man’s bedy after the u curried to be buried. 


and that this lamp burns there for seven days. 
Lfco of Modena, Ceremonies of the Jems ^ P. v. 
cap, 9. but they are not agreed that this is done 
to Ji^t the soul at its return. 

'i he immortality of tbe soul, is a fundamental 
doctrine both of the Jewish and Christian reli- 
gion. The ancient patriarchs lived and died 
persuaded of this truth. It was iii tbe hope of 
iniiiiortality and of another life, that the patri- 
archs received the promises. F^ir, what recom- 
pence did Abraham receive in this life, — he who 
lived all his days a stranger, not possessing one 
foot of land in the country promised him? — 
When thispatriaich died, and was gathered to 
his fathers this does noj import that his body 
was laid in the same tobib with his fathers : they 
were of Chaldea; there his fathers weie buried; 
but as to himself, he w'as buried in the land of 
Canaan. It must therefore mean, that he was 
** gathered to his fathers’* in another life. The 
same must be said of Aaron and Moses, w ho at 
their deaths were gathered to their fathers ; t. e, 
to the spiiits, not to the bodies, of their fathers. 

When Balaam desired that his death might be 
like that of the just. Numb, xxiii. 10. what did 
he understand, but the hope aiid'expectation of 
a happy resurrection ? For as to other circum- 
stances, the death ol the Hebrews did not differ 
fi om that of other nations. Death is a tribute that 
all men alike must pay to nature. 

Another decisive proof, that the Israelites be- 
lieved the immortality of the soul, was their pei- 
suasion, that the souls of the dead sometimes 
appeared after their decease, as already hinted : 
Samuel to Sau), 1 Sum. xwni. 13, 14, lo. Je- 
remiah to Judas Maccabeus, 2 Macc. xv. 14. 
When the apostles saw Jesus Christ walking on 
the sea, they took him for an apparition ; Matt, 
xiv. 26. and after his resurrection, he bid them, 
Luke xxiv. 30- ** Handle me, and see me, for a 
spirit has not flesh, and bones, as ye see me 
have.” They believed also a resuirection, the 
punishment of the wicked in another life, and 
Abraham’s bosom for the reception of the just ; 
they had in their histones examples of dead men 
restored tolile ; as by Elijaii and /£l|#lia. Mo- 
ses had forbid them to consult or^tltquire of the 
dead ; Deut. xxviii. 1 1. All this proves that the 
Jews believed tbe immortality of the soul. 

If the Sadducees denied this immortality, and 
resurrection ; if the Rabbins, Maimonides and 
Kimchi, wlio taught the annihilation of the soul, 
were regarded by their natUm as a kind of liere- 
tics and innoivators : and those of whom Solo- 
mon expresses the sentiments, Eccles. hi. 19 > 2 CK 
That which befalleth the sons of men, befaM- 
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cth beasts, even one thing befalleth them ; as 
the one dietli, so dicth the other, yea, they have 
all one breath, so that a man hath no pre-emi- 
nence above a beast; for all is vanity. All go 
unto one place, all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again.” These were the sentiments of 
impious and wicked people, condemned by good 
Israelites, and confuted by Solomon himself, 
who says, Eccles. xii. 7. “ Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was ; and the spiiit shall 
retuni unto God who gave it.” 

[This is a difficult word ; not so much from 
its proper import, as from the popular use of it, 
ill several senses. It is sometimes exalted to 
n.ean the immortal spirit, and sometimes degra- 
ded to express a bieatliless corpse, and sense- 
less liees. Pei haps, it would be best to treat 
lirst of its Hebrew root, nepheshy which 
sigiiihcs brealhmgy the breathevy that which does 
breathe, or that which has breathed ; and this 
no. ion may accompany most senses of the woid: 
yet, wc lind it — after the manner of men, ap- 
plied to God, Amos vi. 8. et al. and Mr. David 
Levi was so impressed with the idea that it sig- 
inhtd the rational and intelligent soul, or spirit, 
that he promised a tract in pi oof of it. It re- 
quires care to di.stingui8h it from nn, ruachy 
spiiit, which also imports vital bicatli; that by 
which animal nature is supported. 

The Greek word Psychcy which is ren- 

dered soul, as distinct fioni Trvevfia pneumay 
spirit, 18 no less ambiguous ; so that we can de- 
rive little or no assistance from it. Certainly, 
there are differences between the soul, the mind, 
the understanding, the spirit, but they are not al- 
ways observed : this confusion has obtained in all 
languages. In the Knglisb language, the people 
at large often put soul for spit it j and spirit for 
soul. They say, ** such an one has no spirit 
he has no soul** They speak of a number of 
souls as being lost in such a ship, or Scc. This 
intermixture of the terms renders accurate dis- 
crimination necessary ; especially in treating 
theological subjects. Let it humble the pride 
of man that we know so little, on what so inti- 
mately concerns us : even we ourselves are mys- 
teries to ourselves ; we are obliged to make use 
of bodily terms to denote what properly apper- 
tains to our spirits; and some nations have-not 
words to express the relation of one to the other, 
or to signify spiritual sensations, not even by 
means of bodily properties, affections, 8lc. For 
the three constituent parts of mail, compare 
1 Thess. v.23. where they are distinctly enume- 
rated. See Spirit.] 

[SPAN, rnfe Zereth.] 

SPAIN, 'lorrav/a. In Greek, rare, or pre- 
vious. 


SPAIN, a part of Europe, almost sur- 
rounded by the sea ; by the ocean west and 
north, by' the Mediterranean south and east ; 
and by France north. Eusebius, and Bochart, 
(Phaieg. lib. tii. cap. 7.) think that Tharsis was 
the father of the Spaniards. St. Paul writes to 
the Romans, xv 24, 28. that he hopes to see 
them as lie goes to Spain; but it is doubted 
W'hether be was ever there. Several Fathers 
have positively affirmed it : [Epiphan. Hares. 
xxvii. Chr^sust. Prafat. in Ep. ad Htb. Jerom, 
in Isai. xi. Theodoret. iw 2 Timoth. iv. et in 
Philip, i. 26. Gregor, in Joft. Hh. xxxi. cap. 22.] 
but others speak of it more diffidently. Baio- 
nius and Pererius for the affirmative ; Scotiia 
and Thomas for the negative. Tillemont, Note 
73, on St. Paul. 

SP A RRO W, “ilDE, tzippor, LX X . SrpsS’Iov, 
Lat. Passer. Tlie Hebrew is used not only for a 
sparrow, but for all sorts of clean birds ; or such 
whose use was not fuibid by the law\ The Rab- 
bins Kipichi, Pomarius and Aquinas, pretend, 
that It signifies birds, in general : w hicli is con- 
firmed by Bochurt, de Animal. Sacr. P. 2. lib. 
ill. cap. 21, 22. But he shews also, that it sig- 
nifies particularly a sparrow. In most of the 
passages w here sparrow is read, we may under- 
stand a biid of any kind. Psalm xi. 1. ** Flee 
as a bitd to your mountain sparrows do not 
fiequent mountains. Psalm cii. 7> I watch, 
and am as a sparrow alone upon the house-top.” 
'Fins may suit the ow'l, that hides itself under 
the roofs of houses. Psalm civ. l6, 17. Ledti 
Libnniy illic passeres nid^cahunt ; sparrows do' 
not build 111 the cedars of Libanus. 

There is a famous passage in Leviticus, where 
Moses appoints the patient, who ra declared 
clean fiom his leprosy, to bring to the priest at 
the eiitiy of the tabernacle, two yooog sparrows 
alive, such as are allowed to be eaten ; rather 
** two birds alive and clean.” For if they must 
needs be sparrows, wherefore add, such as may 
be eaten ; as if there were two sorts The 
LX X . read birds: and the interpreter of Origeii 
reads two hens. The leprous person therefore 
was at liberty to bring two clean [small’] birds, 
with cedar branches, &c. F ide Leper. 

SPARTANS, 'S.TTafyriavoX, people of Lace- 
demonia. 1 Macc. xiv. 20. That sow; from 
^wapTo^. See i.<ACED£MON. 

[SPEAR, vide Armour, Plate: Frag- 
ments, No. CCXVIIl.] 

SPIKENARD, or Nard. A plant that 
grows in the Indies, its root is very small and 
slender. It puts forth a long, small stalk, and 
has several ears or spikes even with the ground, 
which has given it the name of spikenard. The 
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nard of the mountains is most odoriferous. ^11 
the species of spikenard are hot and drying ; they 
provoke urine, and are binding, when drunk. 
The Indian nard, commonly called spica nardi, 
if it be genuine, is of a Yellowish colour, inclin- 
ing to purple, and should have its spikes long, 
so that the bristles of the spike should be large 
and odoriferous. The taste should be some- 
thing sharp and bitter, and dry on the tongue; 
and afterwards leave the mouth full of a very 
agreeable savour. It is thought that rosemary, 
and lavender, are kinds of spikenard, A per- 
fume greatly esteemed is made from the blade, 
or spike of the nard ; and of this Scripture 
speaks. The spouse in Cant. i. 12. iv. 13, 14. 
says, ** While the king sitteth at his table, iny 
spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof.” (Heb. 
n), nared, Gr. NapSdcO Mark, xiv. 3. speaks 
of the perfume of spikenard; John xii. 3. 
mentions nardus pisticus, by which several un- 
derstand pure and unsophisticated nard. But 
there is great probability, that the copiers have 
put nardi pistici, instead of nardi spicata^ or 
spikenard. The spikenard, as we call it, or the 
blade of the nard, is the most esteemed for ma- 
king perfume : that taken from the leaves is less 
valuable. Cacumina nardi in aristas se spar- 
cunt, idio gemind dote nardi spicas et Jolia cele- 
brant, PJiny, lib, xii. cpp, 12. See Frag- 
ments, and Plate of Indian Spikenard. 

SPIRIT. Heb. mn, ruflcA ; Greek, Ilvev/ua, 
Pneuma ; Latin, Spiritus. 

1. In Scripture the word Spirit is taken some- 
times for the Holy Ghost, the third person of 
the Holy Trinity, who inspired the prophets, 
who animates good men, pours his unction into 
Dur hearts, imparts to us life and comfort, in 
whose name we are baptized, as well as in that 
}f the Father and the Son ; that enlivening 
Spirit who proceeds from the Father and the 
Son. [When the adjective Hol^ is applied to 
he term Spirit, we ipay safely take it generally 
IS here explained : but there are many places 
vhere it must be taken in this sense, although 
he term //o/y is omitted.] 

2. At other times spint is taken for breath, 
espiration, animal life, common to men and ani- 
nals.: this God has given, and this he recalls, 
vhen he takas away hfe. Geii. vii. 15. Numb, 
ivi. 22. Job. xii. 10. 

3. The rational soul which animates us, and 
ireserves its being, after the death of the body, 
fhat spiritual, reasoning, and chusing substance, 
vhich 18 capable of eternal happiness. 

4. The wind: thus, spiritus procellaTum ,^ — ■ 
^trt^ns grandis et fortis, — In spiritus vehemenii 
ombpres n^ves Tharsis, 8cc« In all which places 


spiritus signifies only a strong w'ind. Psalm x. 

I Kings xix. 11. Psalm xlviii.7* 

5. Spirit also signifies an angel, a demon, a 
spectre, a soul sepaiate from the body. It is said, 
Acts xxiii. 8. that the Sadducees denied the ex- 
istence of angels and spirits. Jjesus Christ ap- 
pearing to his disciples, said to them, Luke 
xxiv. 39 . ** Handle me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 
Heb. i. 14. good angels are called ministering 
spirits. It is said, 1 Sam. xvi. 14. xviii. 10. 
xix. 9- “ that the evil spirit from God came 
upon Saul.” And in the gospel the devils are 
often called, “ unclean spirits, c\\\ spirits, spirits 
of darkness,’’ &c. 

6. Spirit is sometimes taken for the disposi- 
tion of the heart, or of the body ; [rather of the 
mind, or intellect] because it was presumed, that 
the good or evil inclinations of each of these pro- 
ceeded from good or bad spirits. So a spirit of 
jealousy, a spirit of fornication, a spirit of 
prayer, a spint of infirmity, 3 . spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, a spirit of fear of the Lord, 
&c. Numb. V. 14. Hos. iv. 2. Zech. xii. 10. 
Luke xiii. 11. Eccles. XV. 5. Isai.xi. 2. 

Distinguishing, or discerning, of Spirits. A 
gift of God, which consisted in discerning, w be- 
iher a man were really inspiied by the spirit of 
God, or was a false prophet, an impostor, who 
only followed the impulse of his own spirit, or 
of the spirit of Satan. St. Paul speaks, 1 Cor. 
xii. 10. of the discerning of spirits, among mira- 
culous gifts granted by God to the faithful, at 
the first settlement of Christianity. And St. 
John, 1st Epistle, iv. 1. Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are 
of God : because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world.” 

[Perhaps, also, a power of detecting hypocri- 
tical professors, in general : and truly pioua per- 
sons, in general. Simon Magus may be an in- 
stance of the former ; the officers chosen to take 
charge of churches in their infant state, may be 
instances of the latter.] 

To quench the ^irit, St. Paul cautions the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. v. 19* not to quench the 
Spirit. The Spirit may be q|M|iiched, 1. by 
forcing, as it were, the Holy Ghost to withdraw 
from us, by sin, by irregularity of manners, by 
vanity, by avarice, by negligence, and by other 
crimes contrary to charity, to truth, to peace, 
and to his other gifts and qualifications. 2. 
the Spirit might have been quenched by such 
actions as caused God to take away his saperoa- 
tural gifts and favours, such as prophecy, the 
gift of tongues, the • gift of healing, 8 lc. For 
though these gifts were of mere gra'ce, and God 
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might communicate them tomecitnes to doubtful 
characters, yet he has often granted them to the 
prayers of the faithful ; and has takeu them 
away, to punish their misuse or Contempt of 
them. 

To grieve the Spirit. Eph. iv. 30. may also 
be taken in two ways ; either in the sense of an 
internal grace, habitual or actual : or, in the 
sense of miraculous gifts, with which God fa- 
voured the primitive Christians. We grieve the 
Spirit of God, by withstanding his holy inspira- 
tions, the motions of his giace; or by living in 
a lukew^aim and incautious manner; by despising 
his gifts, or neglecting them ; by abusing his fa- 
vours, cither out of vanity, curiosity, or indiffer- 
ence. In a contrary sense, 2 Tim. i. 6. we stir 
up the Spirit of God \\ hicli is in us, b) the prac- 
tice of virtue, our exactness in con»pi3iiig 
with his inspiiatious, by fervour m his service, 
by renewing our gratitude, &-c. 

The spit it, as opposed to the flesh, is pul for 
the soul by which we are animated. Gen. vi. 3. 
** My spirit shall no longer abide in man, be- 
cause he is but flesh.*’ 1 will destioy mankind, 
1 will take from them my breath which 1 gave 
them, the soul that 1 infused into them; because 
they are all carnal, debased by vile inclinations, 
by brutish passions: because, in a word, all 
flesh have coirupted tlieir way upon the earth;’* 
they have, in great measure forgotten that they 
are reasonable creatines, and have plunged them- 
selves into the state and condition of beasts. 
[Otherwise, my Spirit shall not strive with man 
— to correct him, to repel his wickedness ; no ; 
but 1 will chastise him severely : his violent in- 
clinations shall feel no check from the gentle ad- 
monitions of my benevolent Spirit, but shall have 
their own way — his flesh shall not be thwaitcd, 
but shall prove his rum — at least, after such a 
respite as 1 have appointed.] 

Spirit, in the moral sense, is opposed to the 
flesh, Rom. vii. 25- ** With the mind, or spirit, 
I myself serve the law of God : but with the 
flesh the law of sin.** And chap. vni. 13. “ If 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.’* Also, Gal. v. 19, 22. 
“ Now the woiks of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these; adultery, fornication, uncleaii- 
liess, las<:iviou8ness,” &c. Rut the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, lotig-suflering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

The spirit of Jesus Christ, which animates 
true Chiistians, the children of God, and distin- 
guishes them from the children of darkness, who 
are animated by the spirit of the world, is the 
gift of grace, of adoption; the Holy Spirit pour- 


ed into our hearts, which emboldens us to call 
God, my Father, my Father, Rom. viii. 5. 
Those who are influenced by this spirit ** have 
crucifled the flesh, whh the affections and lusts 
thereof. If we live in the spirit, let us also walk 
in the spirit** Gal. v. 24. Roni. viii. Q. “Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that 
the spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man 
have not the wirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
The spirit of Jesus Christ animated the prophets, 
and inclined them industiiously to. enquire at 
what time those events should happen, which 
they foretold, concerning his passion and glory. 
1 Peter i. 1 1 . 

[After referring to the article Soul, it may 
be proper to suggest, that whatever language 
describes spirhum existence is particularly ob- 
sciiie ; and so*must continue to mortals. 

Nothing can be less obvious than in W'hat con- 
sisted \\\egift of the Holy Spirit as imparted by 
the hands ot the Apostles. That this power 
was reslticted to them, only, is remarkable, since 
it might be thought the hundred and twenty w’ere 
no less qualified to bestow it. That it was 
given to many, perhaps, to most new converts, 
insomuch that many hundreds, not to say, thou- 
sands, must have participated in it, is equally re- 
markable ; but, this general reception of it ren- 
ders many things applicable to the primitive 
churches and Christians, and justly said of 
them, which it would be presumptuous to ap- 
ply to any since their day. And although some 
of the powers enjoyed by the primitive Christians 
are enumerated m certain places of the Epistles, 
yet we are not much enlightened on the subject, 
though it was so clear and conspicuous ancient- 
ly. Were any, or all of these powers, in any 
case imparted to females ? 

There is a famous text, 1 Peter iii. 18. refer- 
ring to the spirits in prison — famous on ac- 
count of Us difliculties, which no hypothesis has 
completely solved. In the first place, re- 

mark, that the apostle distinguishes between 
spirits, TTvtwpam, and souls, ^v^ai: the souls were 
saved by the ark; the spirits were shut up in 
prison. He seems to refei to the same as Job, 
XXVI. 5. the giants (R^haim) groan under 
the waters** (See the Article Giants). “ The 
, Giants are in anguish under the w'aters — the 
mighty men of renown in the old world, w'ho 
filled the earth with violence, and perished by 
the deluge.” Scott. Admitting this reference, 
the Apostle points at “ the smrits in prison ever 
since the flood.” The difficulty remains, that 
Christ is said to go — “ he went and preached” 
to those who were afterwards destroyed, be- 
cause of their unbelief and disobedience. But, 

whether 
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U'bether this of necessity means a personal ac- 
tion may be doubted : for it is said of Christ, 
£pb. ii. 17* Ht came and preached to you who 
were afar off*' — this is not true of Christ, ner- 
soiiolly, but he preached by his agents : admit 
that he also preached by his agents in the days 
of Noah, by that patriarch, himself, with 
others, and the passage loses much of, its em- 
barrassment. — Christ by his spirit imparted to 
Noah, &c. endeavoured to reclaim the Antedi- 
luvians ; but, they persisting in their iniquities, 
lost their lives in the deluge ; their spirits 
meanwhile being confined in prison, await the 
great day of judgment. Whereas Noah, be- 
lieving, and acting on his belief, was saved from 
the general destruction. Those criminals abus- 
ed the long-suffering of God ; Noah took ad- 
vantage of It to bis salvation.] . 

Spirits. Apparitions of Spirits. The no- 
tion, that spirits, angels, demons, the souls of 
the dead, have appealed to men,. has been uni- 
versal among nations. It is founded on an infi- 
nite number of histories, and instances; but 
chiefly on the authority of the sacred books ; 
which relate several appearances of angels and 
demons. We may trace the opinion, which sup- 
poses the return and appearance of the spit its 
and souls of the dead, in the story of the raising 
the ghost of Samuel, 1 Sam. xxvii. 11, 12. — 
{Comp. Pythoness of Endor.] in what is 
said by Jesus Christ to bis apostles, Luke xxiv. 
.S9. ** Handle me, and see me, for a spirit has 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have — in 
what was imagined by the apostles, w hen they 
saw Jesus in the night, w'alking upon the water, 
Matth. xiv. 26. In Acts xii. 13, 15. when St. 
Peter stood knocking at the door, they thought 
it was his angef, because they knew he was com- 
mitted to prison, and appointed to death. In 
2 Macc. XV. 12. the high-priest Onias, and the 
prophet Jeremiah, appeared in a dream to Ju- 
das Maccabeus. Vide Soul. 

SPITHAMA, a measure, in length nearly a 
foot. 

SPITLTE, Saliva* The spittle of him who 
was troubled with gonorrhaa rendered uuclean 
the person on whom it accidentally fell. He 
eoMiinued unclean till evening, and till he had 
washed himself and his clothes. I.«ev. xv. 8. To 
spit in any one’s face waS deemed a great out- 
rage ; Job XXX. 10. Isai. 1. 6. Numb. xii. 14. 

If her father had but spit in her face, should 
she not be ashamed seven days The widow 
of a roan who died without cliildren, might spit 
in the face of his brother, or of his nearest kins- 
min, that refused to take her to wife, Deut. xxv. 
^ The joldiers spit in the face of our Saviour 


at Ills passion ; Mark x. 34. xir. 65. xv. IQ. 
Luke xviii. 38. Vide Fragments, Nos. 
LXXVL CL 

[SPOTS. This word sometimes means ble- 
mishes ; sometimes merely the distinctive marks 
of an individual, as in the case of cattle : but 
Jude r2, ** spots in your feasts of charily;” the 
word is thought to refer to sunken rocks under 
water, which as they do not openly appear, are 
so much the more dangerous to unwary mari- 
ners. See Aoapje.] 

[SPOUSE, vide the Fragments on Solo- 
moti*s Song. 2 

SPY. I'he patriarch Joseph pretended to 
arrest his brethren, and did secure his brother 
Simeon in prison, feigning that he took them 
for spies. According to the rules of war, a spjf 
taken in a camp is destined to be hanged. Mo- 
ses sent twelve spies to explore the land of Ca- 
naan. FiWe Numb. xiii. When they returned, 
they reported, saying, “ The country where we 
have been is indeed a country flowing with milk 
and honey ; but we have seen there giants of 
the race of Anak.” 

I’he people began to murmur : but Caleb, 
one of the spies, endeavoured to encourage them. 
The others on the contrary, disparaged the 
land, and insisted on the great difficulty there 
would be to conquer it. This terrified the peo- 
ple ; w’ho became faint hearted, and were con- 
demned to wander and to die in the w'llderness. 
Mention is made of spies, Joshua li. 1, 2, 3, &c. 

STACH YS, spike’, from vTa')(VQ. 

STACHYS, a disciple of St. Paul, by 
whom he is honourably mentioned, Roin. xvi. 
9. We know no particulars of bis lile that can 
be relied on. Nicephorus Colistus assures us, 
lilf. li. cap. 39- that St. Andrew came and 
preached for some time at Byzantium, after- 
wards Constantinople; but being obliged to 
leave it, he ordained Stachys bishop there. 
The Menaea of the Greeks set dov\ n the feast 
of St. Stachys October 3 1 ; they are followed 
by the Roman martyrology, which calls him 
bishop of Byzantium, and assures us, that to 
him St. Paul makes his commendations in 
the epistle to the Romans, and calls him his 
well-beloved. The Greeks give him the title of 
an apostle, and place him among the seventy- 
two disciples. But we find nothing of this in 
aufltors of great antiquity. 

STADIUM, a measure of length, a furlong, 
which consisted of one hundred and twenty-five 
geometrical paces. Eight furlongs make a mile. 
See the Table of Measures. 

Stadium is also taken for the place in which 
were performed ppblic exercises of running. St. 
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Patti alkidet to these, I Cor.ix. 24. They 
wbich nm in n moe (in sirnUo) run all, but 
one receWeth the prise.*’ These pl^es were 
called Uadia^ because they were dtstingaished 
into courses, or distances, by certain resting 
places ; so that some of the racers run but one 
distance, some twb or more, each according to 
bis strength. 

[STATUTE, is often synonimous with or- 
dinance, or oppotHtment , at least in general im- 
port, if not in precise verbal meaning.! 

STAR, D33, cocab, A^mp, Stella* Under the 
name of etar$, the Hebrews comprehended all 
constellations, planets, and heavenly bodies, all 
Juminaries, except the sun and moon. Scrip- 
ture often expresses itself as if it should seem 
to attribute sense and understanding to the stars. 
The sun and moon were called, by the idola- 
trous Israelites, king and queen of heaven ; 
and the stars were (as it were) their army and 
militia ; Deut. xvii. 3. They received honours 
due only to their Creator. Comp. Fragments, 
Ko. DII. tt seq* 

The number of the stars was considered as 
infinite : the Psalmist, to exalt the power and 
omniscience of God, sa)s, he numbers the stars, 
and calls them by their names. He is de- 
scribed as a king taking a leview of his army, 
and knowing the name of every one of his sol- 
diers. Scripture, to express a very extraordi- 
nary increase and multiplication, uses the simi- 
litude of the stars of heaven, or of the sands of 
the sea : Gen. xv. 3. xxii. 17. xxvi. 4. Exod. 
xxxii. 13, &c. Job says, xxv. 5, that in the eyes 
of God, the stars themselves are impure : that 
they formed a kind of concert — song — to his 
honour, at the beginning of the creation, xxxviii. 
7, that God locks them up, as with a key, and 
hinders them from appealing, unless he please, 
chap. ix. 7. 

In times of disgrace and public calamity, it 
is said, the stars withhold their light; that they 
are covered with darkness; that they fall from 
heaven ; they disappear. These figurative and 
emphatic expressions are only weakened and 
enervated by being explained. [I presume they 
frequently refer to the governing powers of na- 
tions.] Amos says the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness carried the star of your gods, which ye 
made to yourselves.” Vide Fti aom ents. Nos. 
Cyill. CCXIII. Job speaks of four of the 
principal constellations known to the ancients ; 
the bear, Orion, the Hyades, and the star of the 
south. Job ix. 9. xxxviii. 31, 32. 

Star of Balaam, and Star of the Magi, vide 
Magi and Abraham, ult * also, adfru 
STARS. T6 potion the Hebrews against 
VoL. n. Part XXVII. Edit* ir. 


the idolatry that prevailed over alaaost all th 
east, of worshipping sun, moon, and stars, Me 
•es informs them, wu* i. 14, 15, 16. that Goi 
gave the stars tbair being, and separated then 
from that mass of matter which he created 
Job, xxviii. 7* describes the stars, as praisin] 
the creator at the beginning of the world. An< 
Isaiah, xiv. 13. makes Lucifer say at his rebel 
lion ; 1 will ascend into heaven, 1 will exal 

my throne above the stars of God.” [but wh< 
is this Lucifer? See Lucifer, and Frag 
MSNTS, No. Dll.] 

The beauty and splendor that men observec 
in the stars, the great advantages they derivec 
from them ; the wonderful order apparent ii 
their courses; the influence ascribecT to theii 
returns, in production and preservation of ani- 
mals, of fruits, plants, and minerals, have in- 
duced almost ail people to impute to them lifCj 
knowledge, power, and to pay them a sovereign 
worship and adoration. Moses says, Deut. iv 
19* ^ Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
apd ^en thou seest the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou 
shouldst be driven to worship them, and serve 
them, wbich the Lord thy God hath divided un- 
to all nations under the whole heaven.** And 
Job says, xxxi. 26, 27, 28. If I beheld the 
sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness; and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, (by 
way of adoration) ; this also were an iniquity to 
be punished by the judge; for 1 should have 
denied the God that is above.^* The worship 
of Baal, of Astarte, of the queen of heaven, of 
the host of heaven, with which the Jews w’ere 
often reproached, was worship of the stars, es- 
pecially of the sun and moon. Stephen, Acts 
vii. 42. after having spoken of the worship of 
the golden calf by the Israelites in the W'ilder- 
ness, says, God gave them up to their blind- 
ness ; — they paid adoration to the host of hea- 
ven, and carried the tent of Moloch, and the 
star of their god Retnplian. 

The Jews, ancient and modern, ascribe great 
influence to the stars, Philo, Leg, Allegor. 
lib* i. p. 41. imputes to them, a great part of 
whatever happens on the earth. He says else- 
where, that the stars are not only animated, but 
are even most pure spirits; that the air is replete 
with spirits, continually descending to earth, 
to animate bodies. He' had borrowed these no- 
tions from his master Plato. Origen adored 
the same mistake, tom, i. in Joan, p. 17- The 
Rabbins also ascribe intelligence to the heaven, 
and the start, Maimonides, Mose^Nebochim, 
Pari 2. cap. 4. &c. Menasseh-ben-Israel, prob, 
2 G div, 2 25, 5cc. 
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9,5, &c. They maintain^ that they have n know- 
ledge of God ; that they know thetnselves ; that 
God is the object of their desires ; that their 
knowledge and actions are more perfect than 
those of men. 

Mfumonides says, that among wise men there 
is no controversy about the start: all agree, that 
they have great influence on the generation and 
corruption of sublunary bodies. Some impute 
the direction of affairs rather to the angels, [their 
chiefs] than to the stars ; others say, it is the 
stars which pour out their influence on the 
earth : every herb, according to them, has its 
particular star, whence it receives its virtue j 
which virtue extends even to the body of man, 
and to the principal actions of human life. 
However, this does not abridge the liberty of 
man ; the planets lay him under no moral ne- 
cessity: their effects are chiefly confined to the 
body ; as health, complexion, &,c. 

The sacred books seem to ascribe knowledge 
to the stars : we are told that the stai s praised 
the Lord. Job. xxxviii. 7* The sun, the moon, 
and the stars are excited to praise the Lord. I'lie 
moon is said to withdraw her light, to obey the 
voice of Josliua: while the sun suspended its 
course at the command of that general of God’s 
people: that the sun lises as a bridegroom, 
who comes out of his nuptial chamber. Psalm 
XIX. 3, Job says, that the Lord ** commandeth 
the sun, and it riseth not ; and sealeth up the 
stars,*^ 

But all these expressions, W'hich aie popular, 
or poetical, are not to be understood literally ; 
for then W'e must admit, that the caith, the tree s, 
the waters, are animated and intelligent, since 
we find in Scripture expressions that insinuate 
as niuch. All the creatures glorify God, bless 
the Lord, and obey him, each in ils way. If 
we allow any thing more to the sun, the moon, 
or the stars, it is because they display gi eater 
perfection, and in them the glory and magnifi- 
cence of God shine forth more eminently, more 
conspicuously. Comp. Fragments, No. DHL 

The Star foretold by Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 
17. ‘‘There shall come a 5 f<zr out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel and shall 
smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth,'' According to the modern 
Jew s, this star signifies king David, who con- 
quered the Moabites, and reduced them under 
his obedience. But, the ancient Jews, the pa- 
raphrasis Onkelos and Jonathan, explain it of 
the Messiah, as the natural sense of tl^e pas- 
sage. Some have thought that Balaam foretold 
the appearance of that star, w hich shone at the 
time of our Saviour’s birth, aud guided the Magi 


into Judea, to worship the person whose birth it 
declared. But this star did not come out of 
Jacob; and what is said there cannot be ap- 
plied to this star, which plainly points at n ru- 
ler, a conqueror, a great prince ; in a word, the 
Messiah, The Jews were so well convinced of 
this, at the time of Jesus Christ, and after- 
wards, that the famous impostor Bar^haliba 
caused himself to be called Bar’^cocheba, “ son 
of the star,** pretending to be the Messiah-, 
which involved the Jews of Palestine in a re- 
volt, that completed the tuui of their unfortu- 
nate nation. Comp. Abraham, Adrian, and 
Barcochkba. 

STATER, a piece of money value one she- 
kel. Matt. xvii. 37* Our Saviour sent Peter to 
fish in the lake of Tiberias : he caught with his 
angle-rod, a fish which bad a Stater in its 
mouth. This served to pay for Christ and him- 
self, the dues to the temple, which were half a 
shekel a-piece. In Sam. ix. 8. a quaiter of a 
shekel, is translated by quarta pars Stateris ; 
and ill Jeremy, Jerom translates shekel by Sta^ 
ter. See Ezek. iv. 10. v. 1, 

STATUE of Salt. Lot’s wife was chang- 
ed into a statue of salt. See Lot’s Wife. 

Statu e of Nebuchadnezzar ; rather the sta- 
tue seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his dream, Dan. 
ii. 31, &c. It was very large and terrible: its 
head was of gold, its breast and its arms of sil- 
ver, the belly and thighs of brass, the legs of 
iron, and the feet partly of iron and partly of 
clay. Daniel’s explication was, — that the em- 
pire of Nebuchadnezzar, i. e, of the Chaldeans, 
was repiesented by the head of gold ; the em- 
pire of the Persians, founded by Cyrus, was re- 
presented by the breast and arms ot silver; the 
empue of the Grecians, founded by Alexander 
the Great, was maiked by the belly and thighs 
of brass; the erapiie of the Romans by the 
legs of iron ; or ralher, this empire being divid- 
ed into two, is first, that of the Selucidce in Sy- 
ria, secondly, that of the hagida in Egypt. 
The attempts of the kings of Eg) pt aud Syria, 
to unite their interests by intermarriages, not 
succeeding, are represented by the feet, being 
partly of iron, and partly of clay. Tlie little 
stone that issues from the mountain, and over- 
turns the statue, is the empire of the Romans, 
under which appeared the Messiah, whose king- 
dom saw the fall of the Roman Colossus. 
Comp. Plate of Armour ; the figure of 
Goliath. 

Nebuchadnezzar caused a golden statue to be 
set up, of sixty cubits high, and six cubits thick. 
Vide the history iu Daniel ; and Comp. Frag- 
ments No. CL. and Plate, Golden Image: 

It 
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It is inquired, what this statue was, and who 
it represented f Some think it was a statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar himself ; others that of his fa- 
ther, whom he had a mind to deify : but it seems 
most probable, that it m as a statue of the god 
Be/, to whom he designed a particular worship, 
at tbe time of playing the instruments ; and, in 
effect, he did not complain of the Jews for re- 
fusing to w orship him, or liis father, but his 
gods. 

STEPHANAS, Sre^avac, croern, or crown- 
ed ; from tbe Greek, are^av^, a crown, 

STEPHANAS, a principal Christian of Co- 
rinth, whose family St. Paul baptized ; proba- 
bly about A. D. 52, 1. Cor. i. l6. Stephanas 
was forward to the service of the church. A. D. 
50, he came to St. Paul at Ephesus, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15, 17. According to Chrysostom, in 1 Cor. 
homil, 44. he brought him letters from the 
church of Coiinth, to consult him concerning 
marriage, continence, and, perhaps, other sub- 
jects, to which St. Paul replies in his first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus, 
A. D. 56. and sent by Stephanas, Fortunatus, 
and Achaicus, We know no other particulars 
of Stephanas. 

STEPHEN, the fiist martyr, was probably 
one of the Hellenistical Jews which believed. 
Epiphanius, de Christo, cap. 4. p. 50. thinks 
he was among the seventy-tw'o disciples ; but 
Jesus Christ appointed Ins seventy-two disci- 
ples to teach and preach ; whereas it seems that 
Stephen and his brother deacons, had not that 
particular designation, but were chosen to serve 
tables ; this was A. I). 35. St. Stephen is al- 
ways put first ; and it is believed he had studied 
at the feet of Gamaliel. He was full of the 
Holy Ghost, and of zeal. Acts vi. 5, 6, &c. He 
performed many W'ondeifui woiks and miracles. 
Some of the synagogue of the freed-nien, of 
the Cyrenians, of the Alexandrians, &c. disput- 
ing with him, could not withstand his wisdom 
and spirit. 

Then they suborned false witnesses, to testify, 
that they bad heard him blaspheme against Mo- 
ses, and against God ; and they drew him be- 
fore the Sanhedrim. Stephen appeared in the 
midst of this assembly, with a countenance like 
that of an angel. The high-priest asking him, 
what he had to answer / he denied that be. had 
said any thing against Moses, or tbe temple, — 
but he shew^ that the Jews had alwapra oppos- 
ed God and his prophets ; he upbraided them 
with Uie hardness of their hearts, with their put- 
ting the prophets to death, and with slaying tbe 
Messiah himself. 

At these words they were enraged; but Ste* 


phets lifting up his eyes to heaven, said ; 1 see 
the heavens open, and the son of man standing 
at the right hand of God.” Then the Jews cried 
out, stopped their ears, and falling on him, they 
drew» him out of the city, and stoned him. The 
witneascs laid down their clothes at the feet of 
a young man called Saul, then one of the most 
eager persecutors of the Christians, but after- 
wards one of the most zealous preachers of 
Christianity. Stephen called upon the Lord, 
and said; Lord, impute not this sin to them.” 
After which he fell asleep in the Lord, and 
some pious persons look care to bury him, and 
accompanied his funeral w'itli great mourning. 
Acts viii. £. 

We are told many particulars of his burial, 
and afterwards of the discovery of his body, in 
a work printed at the end of the seventh tome 
of St. AiiRtin, under tlie name of Lucian the 
priest, 'riie devotion paid to him is very an- 
cient in the church. 

[S^^EWARD, or superintendant of an exten- 
sive houshold. On the unjust steward^ vide 
Fragments, No. CCClll. That the stew- 
ards of the Essenes mi^ht resemble the dea- 
cons, Acts vi. 1, &c. Vide Essenes.] 

STIGMATA. Certain marks and incisions 
by the heathen in their flesh, in honour of some 
false deity. These were imprinted, either by a 
hot iron, or a needle, witn which they made 
punctures, afterwards filled with a fine powder, 
black, blue, or of some other colour, W'hich 
incorporated with the flesh, and remained inde* 
lible. 

The greater part of the Arabian women have 
Stigmata marked on their arms and cheeks. 
Lucian, in his book of the Syrian Goddess says, 
that the Assyrians wore these imprinted charac- 
ters, some on their hands, others on their necks. 
Moses warns the Israelites against making any 
figure, or mark upon their bodies: Ye shall 
not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon you.” Levit. xix. 
28 . 

Ptolemy Philopatcr ordered, that Jews who 
had forsaken their religion, for that of the Pa- 
rians, should be stigmatized with the mark of an 
ivy-leaf, a tree dedicated to Bacchus. 3 Macc. 
St. John, Rev. xiii. l6, 17. alludes to this cus- 
tom, when he says, the beast imprinted his cha- 
racter [cypher?] on her people in their right 
hand, and on their fore-head ; and forbad all to 
buy or to sell, but those who bore this mark. 
St. Paul declares. Gal. vi. 17. that he bore in 
his body the marks of the Lord Jesus; t* e- 
scars of stripes received for his sake, and in bis 
service, which he regarded as so many S/ig- 
G 2 
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$naia, or honourable marki of consecration to 
his Vide Feaomvnts, No. CVlLetn/. 

Philot de Mxmarch- lib, 14. says, that sonae 
imprint^ characters on their fiesh \Tith hot 
irons, to' devote themselves more solemnly and 
avowedly to their idols. Procopius, tn Ita, 
xliv. notices an ancient custom among Chris- 
tians, who made marks on their arms and Mniats, 
representing the cross, or the monogram of Je- 
sus Christ : a custom which still continues 
among the oriental Christians, and those who 
go in pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Prudentius 
describes the mannei in which the Pagans made 
their Stigmata in honour to their gods : Pku- 
i)ENT. liymn,x. 

Quid cum taerandut aceipit tphragitxdat 1 
Acut mihutas mgerunt fomanbut, 

Hts Membra pergunt were ; utque igniverint 
Quameumque partem cof-porie fei vent nota 
Stigmavit, hane sic ccytuecratamprecdicant. 

STOIC KS, heathen philosophers, so named 
from the Greek eroa, stoa, a porch, or portico, 
because Zeno, the head of tlie Stoicks, held his 
school in a porch of the city of Athens. Dio 
genes l.aertius, and others have treated of these 
philosophers. Josephus says, that the Phari- 
sees approached very near to the sentiments of 
the Stoicks* They affected the same 8ti£fne88, 
patience, apathy, austerity, and insensibility. 
The sect of the Sloicks was considerable at 
Athens when St. Paul visited that city, where he 
had conferences with them. Acts xvii. 18. The 
Stoicks placed the supreme happiness of man 
ill living agreeably to nature and reason. They 
seem to have looked on God as the soul of the 
world. 

STONES. We have spoken of several pre- 
cious stones, or gems, mentioned in Scripture. 
Neither the Jews nor the ancient Greek inter- 
preters, seem to have had correct knowledge of 
the proper signiheation of the original terms. 
Vide Louis de Dieu on Exod. xxviii. 1 7, &>c. and 
Braupius, de Vestitu Sacerdoium Hebracorum, 
lib, ii. cap, 8, 9$ Stc. also Francis de la Rue, de 
Gemmis, 

For the names of the precious stones which 
were in the high-priest’s breast^plate, Exod. 
xxviii. 17) &c. the reader may see their arti- 
cles, and Plate, Pectoral. 

On the Ivpo shoulders of the high-priest were 
two stones, called in Hebrew, Slwhem, Vulgate 
Onyx, LXX. Emeralds, Exodus Exyiii, 9. 
We think tins to be the* true aignificatioii of 
iShohem, 

, St. John, Rev. xxi. 19, ^0, 21, Scc« speaks of 
the New Jerusalem, the spouse of lamb, 
whose fouadatioos were precious stones,— ^A b 


— L Jawer ; t. Sapphire / S« Choleedor^; 4. 
EmeraM; 5, Sardonyx: 6 Sardius; 7. Chry- 
solyte: 8. Beryl ; 9« Topaz: ^0. Chiysopranu; 
' 1 1. Jacinth : 12. Amethyst, 

To these precious stones may be added the 
done of shish, sis ; or W ses, or sais, 1 Chr. 
xxtx, fi. and £sth. i. 6. commonly translated 
white marble. 

Stone Oazith, 1 . Cbron. xxii. 2. I take this 
to be common marble, sawed, and polished. 

Stone of Phuc, "]1D lan. l Cbron. xxix. 2. 
Isaiah, liv. II. Phuc signifies antimony, or 
Stibium, We see, by Isaiah, that the stone of 
Phuc was used for pavements. The stone of 
Stibium, or antimony, is a mineral of a black co- 
lour, full of shining veins, like polished iron, and 
having an intermediate nature, between metal 
and stone. [Something like black lead ore.] 

Corner stone, or head stone of the comer: 
that put at the angle of a building, whether at 
the foundation, or on the top of the wall. Jesus 
Christ, though rejected by the Jews, was the 
corner stone of the church, Psalm cxviii. 22. 'and 
the stone that binds and unites the synagogue 
and Gentiles in the union of one faitlu Acts iv. 
11. Isaiah xxviii. 16. Eph. ii.20. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
Matt. xxi. 42. Maik xii. 10. Luke xx. 17* \ 

Stone of Zoheleth, 1 Kings i. 9* as the Rab- 
bins say, was a stone that served for exercise to 
young people, who tried their strength either in 
lifting it, casting it, or rolling it ; on which they 
are not agreed. See Zech. xxii. 3, A stone <f 
pro^. 

The Hebrews sometimes give the name of 
stone, or rock, to kings, to princes, to God him- 
self. Joseph in Ji)gypt became the stone of Is- 
rael. Gen. xlix. 24. [So Cephas, i. e. Peter, in 
N. T.] They called stones their weights used in 
commerce. Lev. xix. Just weights shall ye 
have Heb. Just stones. Thou shall not have 
in thy bag divers weights, a great and a small. 
Deut. XXV. 13. Heb. n stone and a stone,'' 
The stone of the king, is the king’s weight, 

2 Sam. xiv. 26. See also Prov. xiv. 11. xx. 10, 
23. Mic. vi. 11. A stone of fraud, is a deceitful 
weight. [From some such custom, no doubt, is 
derived our English term a stone weight,'^ 

They call a great shower of hail, hailstones. 
Josh. X. n, Isai. xxx. 30. Ezek. xiii. 12, 13. 
xxxviii. 22. Vide infra, 

Jacob's stone, is that he used for his pillow, 
when going to Mesopotamia, upon which he 
poured oil, as a kind of Consecration, inteudiDg 
It as a memorial. Gen. xxTtii. 18. In eiSbcl, 
hedi(^ come hither to pay his vows, and totrfier 
his sacrifices, w'hen he returned from that coun- 
try. Gen. JULxv. 14. From Jacobs anointing of 
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this stooei sajr some, the Pagans took the prac* 
tice of pouring oil on certain stones which they 
worshipped. Clemens Alexandrinns, Strom, 
lib. vii. assures us, that they paid a religious 
warship to these kinds of stones. Amobius, 
cofU. Gen. lib. i. acknowledges, that he himself 
bad practised this kind of idolatry, before he 
embraced Chrisiianity : Si ^uaudo compexeram 
lubricatum lapidem, et ex olivi unguine lubrica- 
turn, tanquam iuetset vis prasens, adulabar, 
affabar. 

'^The ancient Phenicians, called by the name 
of Bethuliea, such stones as were consecrated to 
religious worship. Euseb. Prttpar. lib, i. cap, 
JO. Sanchoniathon ascribes the invention of 
them to the god Coeliis ; he says, they are living 
and animated stones. They were long seen 
about Mount Libanus. Asclepiades, api/d Pho- 
iium, Cod, 242. takes notice of them near Heli- 
opolis, in S}ria. They ascribed oracles to them, 
and tlie presence of some deity, or of some ge- 
nius that animated them. Some of these Beth^ 
uleca \^ere consecrated to Saturn, others to the 
sun, or to other deities. Hesychins says, that 
the poets call the stone which Saturn devoured 
instead of his son Jupiter, by the name of Bc^ 
thula, 1 doubt not but that the word Bethula 
or Bethulaa, is derived from Bethel, where Ja- 
cob anointed a stone in honour of the true God. 

The Mahometans think, that Jacobis stone 
was conveyed to the temple of Jerusalem, and is 
still preserved in the mosque there, where the 
temple formerly stood. The} call it Al-sakra^ or 
the stone of unction, I'lie cadi Gemaleddin, son 
of Vallel, writes, that passing through Jerusalem, 
ill his way to Egypt, be saw Christian priests 
carrying glass phials full of wine over the Sakra, 
near wbi^ the Mussulmen had built their tem- 
ple, wliicfa, for this reason, they call the ** temple 
of the stone*' This wine that the Christian 
priests set upon the stonCy was no doubt, de- 
signed for the celebration of mass there. 

Shower of stones, Joshua, x. 11. speaks of 
its raining stoms upon the Canaanites. ** And it 
came to paM as they fled from before Israel, 
and were m the going down to Beth-horon, that 
the Lord cast down great stones from heaven 
upon them unto Azekah, and they died. I'hey 
w ere more that died with hail-^stonesy than they 
whom the children of IsraeUlew with the sword.’’ 
Some pieteiid, that this was frozen hail, but 
larger and more violent than usual ; others 
maintain, that Joshua intends literally, a shower 
of slomes^^ llie text seems to be express for thb 
senttaeat ; aad the thing is noi impossible. We 
have several instances of showers of stones. 

When Scripture speaks of these events, it 


speaks of them as of a prodigy. Hut a shower 
of hail has nothing of a prodigy in it. Masius, 
Boafrere, Grotiut, explain it literally of a shower 
of stones. Moses, Jjeut. xxviii.24. speaks of a 
shower of dust and sand, with which he threat- 
ens Israel. Comp. Fraombnt, No. CLXXll. 
CLXXlll. 

'Fhe Romans, who looked on showers of stones 
as very disastrous, in their annals have noticed 
many instances of them. Under tho reign of 
Tullus Hostilius, when it was known to the peo- 
ple of Rome, that a shower of stones had fallen 
on the mountain of Alba, at first it seemed in- 
credible. They sent out proper persons to in- 
quire into this prodigy, who .found that stones 
had fallen after the same manner as a storm of 
bail driven by the wind. Tit. Liv. Decad. lib. i. 
XXV. XXX. xxxiv. XXXV. et alibi passim. Some 
tunc after the battle of Cannae, there was seen 
on the same mountain of Alba, a shower of 
stones, which continued during two days. In 
1538, n^r a village in Italy, called Tripergola, 
after .some shocks of an earthquake, there was 
seen a. shower of stones and dust, which darken- 
ed the air for two days, after which it was obser- 
ved that a mountain had risen up in the midst of 
the Lucriiie lake. Montfaucon, Diar. Italic, 
cap, 21. [It is probable the stones ineiltionecl 
by Livy, came from an eruption of mount Vesu- 
vius, being brought by a tempest : but whence 
could those come that fell on the Canaanites ^ 
The instances of enormous had -stones are am- 
ply snflicient. Exod.ix.25. Rev. xvi. 21.^ 

This IS not to afliim that there was no miracle 
here, as there was none in those showers of 
stones mentioned by Livy ; but the miracle con- 
sists much less in the thing itself, than in the cir- 
cumstances of time and place. 

Stone of offence. What we meet in our way, 
which makes us stumble or fall. Isaiah viii. 14. 
St. Peter and St. Paul have saicf that Jesus 
Christ was a stumbling-stone to the Jews who 
believed not on him. Horn. ix. 33, 34. 1 Peter 
ii. 8. 

Moses says, that God would give the He- 
brews a country, whose rocks and stones should 
supply them with plenty of honey and oil, Deut. 
xxxii. 13. He made him to suck honey ouVof 
the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.'* The 
Psalmist says, (Ixxxi. l6.) speaking of the mira- 
cle by which Moses drew water out of the rock; 
f* With honey out of the rock should I have st-^ 
tisfled thee.** In Palestine the bees often store 
up their honey in boles of the rocks : to this the 
Scripture alludes. Job says, xxix.6. in the same 
sense, that in his - prosperity, tlie rock poured 

out 
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out rivers of oil,” because olive-trees generally 
grew on stony mountains. 

Many people bordering on Palestine^ dwelt in 
the rocks and hollow caves in the mountains. 
The people inhabiting on the Persian gulph, 
lived 111 the same manner. For this reason they 
were called in Greek Troglodytes ; t. e. people 
who dwell in caves and mountain-grottoes. Those 
that inhabited die desart about Tekoah, lo^ed 
in caverns dug in the earth, says Jerom. The 
Jdumeans had their abodes in clefts of the rocks. 
Jer. xlviii. 28. O ye that dviell in Moab, 
leave the cities and dwell in the rock, and be like 
the dove that maketh her nest in the sides of the 
hole's mouth." Hither the Moabites used to 
retreat, in times of calamity. The Kenites who 
dwelt south of the Dead>sea, had similar dwel- 
lings : ** And he looked on the Kenites, and 
said; Strong is thy dwelling place, and thou 
puttest thy neat in a rock." Numb. xxiv*21. — 
Comp. Frags. No. DLIX. 

In Isaiah li. 1. God says to the Jews, *^Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the 
hole of the pit whence ye are digged i. e. to 
Abraham and the patriarchs, your ancestors. 
Matth. ill. 9. John the Baptist tells the Phari* 
sees : ** Think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father; for 1 say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham." He can convert the most 
hardened hearts, and effectually call those at the 
greatest distance. It is. believed, that the Bap- 
tist* pointed to the s/oiies in the desait, but un- 
derstood people that were yet infidels and Gen- 
tiles. 

Knives q/* stone used by the Jews in circum- 
cision, were not enjoined by the law ; but the 
use was founded, either on custom, convenience, 
or experience of this kind of instrument, being 
less dangerous than those of metul. Zipporah 
used a stone to circumcise her sons. Exod. iv. 
25. Joshua did the same, when he caused many 
of the Israelites to be circumcised at Gilgal. 
Josh. V. 2. This expression shews, that knives 
of steel were not in common [ritual] use. The 
Egyptians used knives of stone to open dead 
bodies that were to be embalmed, Herodot. lib. 
ii. cap. 2. Pliny, lib. xxxv. cap. 12. assures us, 
that the priests of the mother of the gods had 
sharp stages, with which they cut themselves, 
whira they thought they could not do with any 
thing else without danger. Catullus, Carm. de. 
Berecynt. et Mhy. observes, that Atys demascu- 
lated himself after the same maimer ; 

Devtlvit aevto it6t ppiidbrn ritim. 

h is probable, that knifes of Sim the 


most ancient cutting instruments ; and tiierefbre 
acquired a kind of veneration or sanctity, which 
lasted lohg after the introducfion of iron, or 
steel, for domestic purposes. 

They used stone knives to make incisions in 
the tree whence the balm distilled ; also, for- 
merly instead of pen-knives, to cut the canes for 
writing with. Scaliger sa}s, that he had seen 
at Lyons two of these stone knives. The Afn- 
cans of Morocco, and some Americans, at this 
day, have them in common use, for the purposes 
of knives, lancets, and razors. Julian, Itb. vi. 
Kpigram apud. Bonfrer. 1 Jos. v. The orien- 
tal Jews commonly use them for the circumci- 
sion of their child] en, being not unlike our Hints : 
but the western Jews use a razor. D. Joh. de 
Palafox, cap. 12. 

Moses forbids the Hebrews to set up in their 
country any stone that is exalted, or remarkable, 
Levit. xxvi. 1. pw. LXX. Al^ov aKdirov. 

The text may be translated by a stone for sight, 
a land-mark, that stands on an eminence, or in 
some great road, to be seen from a distance. 
Strabo, lib. xvii. mentions these stones, on the 
highw'ays in Egypt. They are raised high, are 
polished, round, almost spherical ; made of a 
kind of black and hard stone, of which mortars 
are made in that country. These stones or co- 
lumns are placed 011 a larger stone, or base, 
and sometimes have another lesser stone over 
them, as a capital. Some stand alone and se- 
parate; the greatest are almost twelve feet in 
length, and generally they are about half as 
thick ; says that writer. He says also, there 
are several remarkable and eminent stones upon 
Libaims. The Syiians and Egyptians had such 
respect for these stones, that they almost adored 
them. They anointed them with oil, as may 
be seen in Apuleius ; they kissed them, and sa- 
luted them. It is likely, that this worship is 
what Moses intended to prohibit. 

[The Pruidical stones, not uncommon in our 
own country, aud especially the Rocking stones, 
will readily occur to the intelligent reader. They 
certainly were, as the Hebrew words may be 
rendered, stones of observation ; they astonished 
the multitude ; as to this day, the power by 
which they were adjusted, astonishes the inge- 
nuous. Comp. Plate of Giloal.] 

Solomon says, Proverbs xvi. 8. As ht that 
hindeth a stone in u sUng, so is he that giveth 
nour to a fool. Or, as , the Vulnte, He that 
hefps honours on a fool, acts like one who 
throws a stone on a heap, raised in honour of 
Mercury. Ststues of Mercury were generally 
sec up at cross-ways, and heaps of stonet were 
cast at the feet of these statues, out of super- 
stitious 
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stitious notions ; pretty mnch like what is prac- 
tised in Italy, &c. where superstitious travellers 
throw stones at the feet of certain crosses set 
beside the high-way. They pretend, that so 
many stones cast there, are testimonies of salu- 
tation paid. The Pagans used to make heaps of 
stones at the feet of the statue of Mercury, and 
to his honour ; and it can hardly be doubted, 
but that the author of the Vulgate had this cus- 
tom in View. [Nevertheless, it is a striking 
variation from the original ; how did the trans- 
lator obtain his idea? See Sling.] 

But the Hebrew imports; Just as a little 
stone, (literally, a fragment of a stone) thrown 
upon a heap of stones; so is honour conferred 
upon a fool.’’ This little stone does not aug- 
ment the heap, nor is so much as seen upon it ; 
so honour heaped upon a fool, does not render 
him more worthy of consideration. Others 
translate it, to tie a stone in a piece of purple, 
is to give honour to a fool. As nothing can be 
so ill placed as a stone in a piece of tine [impe- 
rial puiple] cloth; so are honours ill placed 
upon a fool. Lastly, the Hebrew may be ren- 
dered ; To give honours to a fool, is to put 
a piece of tried silver in a sling. The LXX. 
translate : — He that gives glory to a fool, is like 
him who ties a stone m a sling ; — he counteracts 
his own object. 

Heaps of stones, raised in witness of me- 
morable events, and to preserve the remembrance 
of matters of great importance, are the most an- 
cient monuments among the Hebrew's. In 
early ages, these were instead of inscriptions, 
pyramids, medals, or lustories. Jacob and La- 
ban raised such a monument on Mount Gilead, 
in memory of their covenant. Gen. xxxi. 46. 
Joshua erected one at Gilgal, of stones taken out 
of the Jordan, to preserve the memorial of his 
miraculous passage. Josh. iv. 5, 6, ?• The Is- 
raelites beyond Jordan, raised one on the banks 
of that river, as a testimony that they constituted 
but one nation with their brethren on the other 
side. Josh. xxii. 10. Vide Fragments, No. 
CXLVI. and Plate of Gilgal. 

Sometimes they marked by such a heap of 
stones the burying place of odious persons, as 
Achan, Josh. vii. $6. Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 17. 

Rough and unformed stones were considered 
as purer, and fitter for sacred uses, than those 
that were Ivewu. Moses directed, Exod. xx. 25. 
an altar to be raised to the Lord, of rough 
stones: not of hewn stones ; for if thou lift up thy 
tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” God or- 
dered that an altar of rude stones should be built 
to him upon Mount £baJ« Deut. xxvii. 5* that it 
should be covered with mortar, and that the 


words of the covenant should be written upon 
This was performed by Joshua. Josh, viii. 31, 
32. The altar of the temple at Jerusalem, built 
after the return from the captivity, was of rude 
stones; Ezra v. 8. likewise that repaired by Ju- 
das Maccabeus, after the profanation of the 
former by Autioclius Epiphanes. 1 Macc. iv. 
46, 47. 

Moses speaking of Palestine, s^s, the stones 
of that country are iron-stones ; Deut. viii. 9. 
implying that they might serve to make knives, 
hatchets, and other instruments, which ore com- 
monly made of iron ; or that these stones have 
the hardness and solidity of iron ; or rather that 
the mountains of this country abundantly supply 
mines of iron, i. e. iron-stone* 

A heart of stone, may be understood several 
ways. Job, xli. 24. speaking of the Behemoth, 
says, hii heart is as hard as stone, as impenetrable 
as an anvil : q, d, he is of a very extraordinary 
strength, boldness, and courage. The heart of 
Nabal became as a stone, when he comprehend- 
ed the dah^er he had incurred by hts impru- 
dence. I Sam. XXV. 37. His heart became im-* 
moveable like a stone, it was contracted or con- 
vulsed, and tins convulsion occasioned hisdeath. 
Ezekiel says, xi. 19. xxxvi. 26. the Lord will 
take away from his people the heart of stone, and 
give them a heart of flesh,* he will convert them,, 
and inspire them with milder and more gracious 
feelings. Pretty nearly in the same sense, John* 
the Baptist said, Matt. iii. 9* God was able to. 
raise up to Abraham, children from, the stonei oi 
the desurt. 

A stone is sometimes put for an idol of stone ; 
** Wo unto him that saith to the wood, Awake, 
and to the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach.” 
llab. ii. 19. The Assyrians threw into the fire 
the gods of the nations ; for they were no gods, 
they were only wood and stone. Isaiah, xxxvii. 9. 
And Jer.il. 27. ** Saying to a stock. Thou art 
my father,^ and to a stone, thou hast brought me 
forth.” 

To be reduced to a heap of stones, is said of 
a city or house which is entirely ruined and de-. 
molished ; 1 will make Samuna as a heap of 
the field, and as plantings of a vineyard [or, as a 
heap of stones gathered out of afield into a waste 
corner, when the field is about to be planted as 
^ vineyard.] Mic. 1. 6. Isaiah says, xvii. 1. 
Damascus shall cease to be a city, and shall be 
reduced to a heap of stones. Thus also our Sa- 
viour, speaking of the destructioiMf Jerusalem,, 
says, one stone shall not remain upon another^.. 
Matt. xxiv. 2. 

Daniel, speaking ef the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, compares it to a small stone loosened from. 

the 
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the mountaiD, by no mortal power, that struck 
upon the feet of the Colo$gu8 which Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw m his dream, and afterwards filled the 
whole earth. Dan. ii. 34. 

Ecdesiasticus says, xxii. 1, 2, that the slotii- 
ful man shall be stoned with stoncM of dirt, and 
itone$ of filth or dung. That is, besides the 
punishment of being stoned, he shall suffer the 
shame of contempt. He shall be daubed with 
dirt, and be hooted at as defiled with dung. The 
English translation reads ; A slothful man is 
compared to a filthy stone, and every one will 
hiss him out to his disgrace. A slothful man 
is compared to the filth of a dunghill, eveiy man 
that takes it up will shake his haiid.'^ 

Ezekiel, xxviii. 14, l6. compares the king of 
Tyre to the cherubim in the temple, in the midst 
of the stoTtes of fire, or of burning stones. The 
cherubim were of gold, the pavement of^ the 
sanctuary was of stones and marble, precious and 
shining. Thus the king of Tyre was clothed 
with magnificent garments ; and precious stones 
surrounded him on all sides, his apartments 
wer^aved with precious marble, &c. 

STONING. To stone, to put to death by 
casting $totm, Lapidation was a punishment 
much in use among the Hebrews, and the rab- 
bins reckon many crimes that were subject to it. 
These are, in general, all that the law condemns 
to death, without expressing the particular kind 
of death. 

The rabbins tell us, that when a man was 
condemned to death, he was led out of the city, 
an officer going before him with a pike in his 
hand, at the top of which was a linen cloth, to 
render it distinguishable from afar, and that 
those who might have any thing to offer in fa- 
vour of the criminal, might propose it. If no 
one offered, he was conducted to the place of 
execution, and was exhoited to acknowledge and 
confess his fault; because those who confess 
their sins, have a part in the life to come. Af- 
ter this he was stoned. But lapidation^ say the 
Rabbins, apud Selden. de Hynedriis, lib. 1. cap. 
5. li. 13. was performed after two manners. 
The first was when stones were thrown upon 
the guilty person till he died; the witnesses 
throwing the first stone at him. The second 
manner was, w'hen the criminal was brought to 
a steep pkce^ in heighth exceeding that of two 
men, whence one of the two witnesses threw 
him headlong, and the other rolled a large stone 
upon his bo^. If be did not die, by his fall 
from the rock, they dispatched him by throwing 
stoues upon him. [Some suppose a refinance 
to these two manners of ^Upring, Mntt. zar. 44. 
It will remind itfee classical reader of the Tar- 


peiffi ropk, of the Romalis.] We see instances 
m Scripture of the first manner of stoitfng; 
but we have no example of the second ; that of 
Jezebel, thrown out of a window, prdves no- 
thing. 2 Kings ix. 33. 

What we have said, that the Jews generally 
stoned criminals out of the city, is true only of 
regular executions. In some cases they stoned 
those whom they thought deserved it, wherever 
they' found them : — as blasphemers, adulterers, 
or idolaters. Thus, when they brought to 
Jesus a woman surprised in adultery, John viii. 
7. he said to her accusers, Let him who is with- 
out fault cast the Jif'st stone at her. And, when 
the Jews pretending he blasphemed, took up 
stones to stone Aim, even in the temple : John 
viii. 59. X . 31. On such occasions they did 
not stay for the usual formalities ; but followed 
the transports of their passion. This they call- 
ed, the judgment of zeal. 

We are told, that after a man had been stoned, 
.they fastened his body to a stake, by tying his 
hands together, and so left him till sun-set ; they 
then untied him, and buried him in the Vale of 
Carcasses, [Comp. Frags. No. DLXXVIIl!] 
with the stake to which he had been fastened. 
This they say, was done only to blasphemers 
and idolaters ; but it would be very difficult to 
prove this by Scripture. [But if this custom 
really took place it much illustrates the intention 
of the Sanhedrim in the case of Jesus, as sug- 
gested in the Fragment above referred to.] 

STORAX. Jacob included Storax iu his 
present to the governor of Egypt, whom he did 
not know to be bis son JoHephs Gen. xliii. 1 1. 
Hebr. r)W33, nechoth. LXX. Ov^tapa, perfumes. 
Aquila SropuKa, Storax. Jerom has followed 
Aquila. Storax is a plant in magnitude and 
form somewhat like a quince-tree, it yields a 
liquor also called Storax. Its blossom is white, 
and its fruit hangs by long stalks, covered with 
a thin skin, round and sharp at the bottom, of 
the bigness of a lage nut, wherein are little ker- 
nels, whence the grain is taken. Storax is a fat 
thick liquor, like balm, which has a disagreeable 
smell. Some do not distinguish storax from 
stacte, which see. 

It is not certain that Nechoth^ signifies storax, 
Jerom, Gen. xxxvii. 23. 2 Kings xx. 13. and 
Isaiah xxxix. 2. renders it by aromata, and 
Gen. xliii. 11 . by storax. The LXX. always 
use aromata. Others think it to be wax, rosin, 
stacte, balm, or something very valuable. 

jSTORK, Ciconia, a bird well in 

Hebrew chased, or chasida, rn^DH, *SDrr, which 
signifies pity or ; probably h^uae of 

tlm tenderness it manifests tow'ards its parents, 

which 
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wkicii it fieifer forsakes; bttt ibeds>and defends. 
Thesforib ii a bird of passage, Jer. vni. ?• “ The 
tiork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times, 
and tile tiirde and the crane, and the sM'allow 
observe the time of their coming.*' Jerom and 
the LXX. sometimes render the Hebrew bj 
HtrodiWf the heron, sometimes by pelican, or 
kite: but interpreten are pretty well agreed, 
that it signifies a »tork, Moses places it among 
unclean birds. Lev. xi. Deut. xiv. 18. The 
Psalmist says, civ. J7. “As for the ttork,ihe 
br-trees are her house.” In the climate of Fm- 
rope, she rather makes her nest on some high 
tower, or the top of a house ; but in Palestine, 
where the coverings of the houses arc (lat, she 
builds in high trees. Profane authors apeak 
inucli of the piety of the stork, and its gratitude 
to its parents. St Ambrose says, Hexaemer, Hh. 
V. cap, 16. that for this reason the Romans called 
it avis pia; and Publius, apud Petron. (Vide 
Bochart, de Animal, Sacr. tom, 2. lib, ii. oap, 
29.) calls it pietatis cultrix : 

Ckconia etiam grata, peregrtna, hotpita, 

Pielatu-eulirix, gracili-pet, erotaiiitrut. 

The stork has beak and legs long and red ; it 
feeds on serpents, frogs, and insects : its plu- 
mage would be wholly vvhite, but that the extre- 
mity of its wings, and some small part of its 
head and thighs are black : it sits for the space 
of thirty dajs, and lays hut four eggs. Formerly 
the stork was not eaten, but at present it is 
much esteemed, for the delicacy of its flesh. — 
They visit southern countries in August, and re- 
turn in spring. Bellonius says, that when they 
go away, that stork which comes last to the 
place of rendezvous is killed. Vide Miscel- 
lanies, Plate IV. No. 1. a stork's nest at 
Athens. Fragments, No. CCLXXXV. 

Besides the common stork above described, 
there is a black one which the Egyptians call 
Ibis ; it is not a bird of passage, hut continues 
in that country, and was a sacred bird. Vide 
Fragments, No. CXXVIII. and Plate. 

STRANGE Worship, The Hebrews thus 
called idt idolatry, all superstition, all imitation of 
the worship of strange nations and idolaters, all 
sacrilege, all religious worship performed, even 
to the true God, in place, time, or manner, dif- 
ferent from what he had appointed : All this is 
called itrange worship, because not conformable 
to that of the patriarchs of their nation. 

[Strange Wives; foreign women married 
by Israelitiih men. Itrange Women, foreign 
women reskhent in Israel. Their characters 
being none of the best, many bad things are 
compared to them. Nevertheless, we And seve* 
Vol.il Part XXVIII. Edit. IV. 


rai audi in the genealogy of the kings of Israel ; 
and consequently, iia that of Jesus Cbristl*^ 
Hence we may infer that some of them became 
sincere and honourable worshippers of the God 
of Israel.] 

I. STKATO; The Tower Strato, Sec 
Casarba of Palestine. This famous city 
was built by Herod the Great. It is said, Sira^ 
to was a Grecian, who gave his name to this 
place, and tower. See Antigonus. 

STUDIES of' the Hebrews, The chief studtf 
of the Hebrews, was always the law of the 
Lord. We see this recommended throughout 
the Old Testament. Exod. xiii. 9. Dent. vi. 7. 

But tlieir stud^ was not coiifltied to the laws, 
and to the ceremonies, prescribed by Moses : 
they studied their histones, and genealogies; 
so that the children of the Jews, according 'to 
Jerom, had at their flngers-ends all the genea- 
logies in the Chronicles. From their tenderest 
infancy, as Josephus affirms, cont, App, lib, i, 
they werg accustomed to studi/ the laws of God, 
toleain them by heart, to practise them ; and 
they were so addicted to them, that they were 
ready to Hie for them. 

After they had the writings of the prophets, 
they endeavoured very earnestly to ascertain the 
sense of the proDhecies, and to study their hid- 
den meaning. This w'e see by Daniel, who ap- 
plied himself with great assiduity to unfold the 
meaning of his own revelations, and those of 
the prophet Jeremiah, who bad fixed the time 
for the termination of the captivity. Dan. vii. 
28. ix. 2, 3, 22, 23, 24. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 11. 
Jesus, son of Siracli, is described as a man of 
learning, who, after he had with great diligence 
studied the law, the prophets, and the other 
hooks of his nation, laboured to write something 
that might be of use to posterity. And the des- 
cription given by the son of Siracli of a truly 
learned man, according to the Hebrews, is as 
follow 8 : “ The w ise man who addicts himself 
to studi/, and who meditates on the law of the 
l^rd, will search out the wisdom of all the ao- 
cients, and will make the prophets his study. 
He will lay up in his heart the discourses of fa- 
mous men, and at the same time he will pene- 
trate into the mystery of parables. He will en- 
ter into the service of great men, and will appeal^ 
before the governors of provinces. He wilitra- 
vel into the territory of foreign nations, to prove 
good and evil among men. And if it shall please 
the sovereign Lord, he wilt hk filled with the 
spirit of undertlanil^g : and’^ill dispense the 
words of wisdom lilil^in, 

In our Saviour’s time it '^iji^ars, lliat the 
main study of tlie Jewish doc^ilm was the tradi- 
2 H div,‘ 2 tions. 
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tions. Jesus Cluist upbraids them frequentljr 
with having forsaken the law of God, and its true 
meaning, by ascribing meanings and explications 
to it, contrary to its genuine sense, and the in- 
tention of the law-giver, St. Paul who had been 
educated ill these principles, exposes the absur- 
dity of them in his epistles, recalling the laws to 
their original, and true sense. But all this was 
not able to cure the spirit of the Jews on this 
article ; at this day they are more bigotted to 
their traditions than ever, and make them the 
greatest part of their study. See Schools, Sy- 
nagogues, Traditions, Rabjbins, &c. 

STYLE, to write with. The ancients often 
used styles, i. e. a kind of bodkin, to write w'itli 
on tablets coated over \Mth wax. These styles 
W'ere of iron, brass, or bone, sharp at one end, 
the other formed like a little spoon, or spatula. 
The shaip end was used for writing letters, 
the other end expunged them. The writer could 
put out, or correct, what he disliked, and yet no 
erasure appear, and he could write anew as often 
as he pleased ou the same place. On this is 
founded that advice of Horace, of often turning 
the style, and blotting out, 

Sa^te sty’uin viitat itentm giia digna Ivgi sint 

bOt IjTUI US, 

Scnptuie alludes to the same custom; E.gr. 
2 Kings Nxi. 13. I will blot out Jerusalem as 
men blot out writing from their writing tablets.*' 
i will turn the tablets, and draw the style over 
the wax, till nothing appear, not the least trace. 

Isaiah, viii. 1. leceived orders horn the Lord, 
to write in a great roll of parchment, with the 
stt/leof a man, what should be dictated to him. — 
It is asked, What is meant by this style of a 
man ? 1 1 could not be one of these styles ot me- 

tal : They were not used for writing on parch- 
meul. it is probable, that the style of a man, 
in this place, signifies a manner of writing, which 
IS easv, simple, natural and inteliigible. Fur ge- 
nerally the prophets expressed themselves in a 
paiabolicul, enigmatical, and obscure style. 
Here God intended that Isaiah should not speak 
as the prophets, but as other men used to do. 

Jeremiah suys, viii. 8. the style of the doc- 
tors of the lav^, is a style of error, it wiites no- 
thing but lies. Literally ; ** The pen of the 
scribes is in vain." They have promised you 
peace, but behold war. He says, The sin of 
Judah is written with a pen of iron and with the 
point of a diamoml. It is graven upon the table 
of their heart engraven on their heart, as 

on M riling tablela. The Hebrew aays, a graver 
qi Shamir. Sa^Sh^mir. 

SUAH, mdMiaf tewn up by the rooU ; from 
nno eachahy or from n 03 nasach : otherwise, to 


detpite, llamenting, peevish i or painful to be 
borne ; such being the condition of his mother 
at his birth. The name of bis brother, Harne-, 
pher, is also thought to signify restlessness, or 
even breathlessness, from the same cause. Sous 
of Zophach. ) Chf. vii. 36.] 

SUCCOTH, DDID, tents, tabernacles: from 
ID sue. 

1. SUCCOTH, or Sochoth, the first en- 
campment of the Israelites, after they left 
Egypt. Exod. xii. 37. perhaps the Mischenoth, 
or Cities of Tents, Exod. i. 11. Our translation 
renders Mischenoth treasure cities." 

IL SuccoTH, a city beyond Jordan, between 
the brook Jabok and that river. Jacob on bis 
return from Mesopotamia, passing over the 
brook Jabok, set up Ins tents at Succoth, where 
afterwards a city was built, Gen. xxxiii. 17. 
Joshua assigned it to the tribe of Gad. Josh, 
xiii. 27. Solomon cast Ins large brazen vessels, 
for the temple, between Succoth and Zarthan, 

I Kings vii. 46. Jerom says, quasi. Hebr. in 
Gen. xxxiii. that Succoth was in the district of 
Scythopolis. The Jews tell us the name of 
Darala was some time afterwards given to Sue- 
coth; mDD, Succoth Darala. Gideon 

tore the flesh of the principal men of Succoth 
with thoins and biiars, because they returned 
him a haughty answer when pursuing the Mi- 
dianiles, Judges \m.5, ante A. D. 1245. 

[Succoth. Ftt/e Fragments, No. CCVl. 
Cots, or Booths, 

1. Of Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 17* Josh. xiii. 27. 

Judg. viii. 5. 1 Kings vii. 46. Psalm lx. 8. in 

Mount Gilead, near Feiiuel, in Gad. 

2. Of the Israelites, when preparing to leave 
Egypt, called by Piiny, Sneha, lib. w.cap. 29 . 
Scenas Mandroi um m the Antonine Itinerary, as 
some suppose. Exod. xii. 37. xiii. 20. Numb, 
xxxiii. 5. Comp. Frags. No. XXXIX. 

3. Succoth Benoth, booths, or tents of the 
young women, (Wenches' cots) places sacred to 
Venus Milytta, called Camaras by Herodotus ; 
whence, pci haps, camera, chambers, 2 Kings 
xxvii. 20. Baruch seems to allude to these, 
vi. 42, 43. Comp. Frags. No. CCXilL] 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH, nisa-n'iDD, taber^ 
nacles of youttg women, or tents of prostitutes : 
from soc, a tent, a tabernacle ; and jro bath, a 
daughter. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH. 2 Kings xyii 30. 
The Babylonians brought from Assyria into 
Samaria, made there Succoth.-benoth, Vide 
Seldmi, de Diis Syr. Syntagm. 2. cap. 7. 
Qrotius, ad 2 Reg. ivii. 20. Herodotus says, 
Ub. i. capf that at Babylon ail the yputig 
wom^ mm obliged, once in their lives, to prosti- 
tute themselves to a stranger, in booour of the 
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goddess or Venus. The rich present 

themselves be/ore the temple in covered che- 
riots, attended by a great number of domestics. 
They go only out of ceremony, and do not 
abandon themselves to strangers, as others do. 
But the common sort stand before the temple, 
having crowns on their head, and being separa^ 
led, by small cords, which, however, do not hin- 
der strangers from going in, and choosing. They 
throw money in tiieir laps, saving, ** i invoke 
the goddess Milytta for you.*’ The woman 
must not icfuse this money, be it ever so little, 
because it is appointed to uses w’hich they cull 
sacred, nor must they reject such persons as of- 
fer themselves. These lead them away; after 
they have accompanied them, they may return 
to their own houses. Probably, the BabUonians 
bi ought with them ihis abominable custom into 
Samaria. The Rabbins insist, that Succoih- 
benoth signifies a hen and chicken. Eusebius 
and Jerom, in hets, seem to lliink, it is a city 
which these people built in Samaria. Vtde 
Fragments, No. CCXIII. 

SUD, or SoDi, from TiD, sod, secret. 

Meb. pride. A river of Babylonia, Barucli, 
chap. iv. We know no river by this name in 
that country : it might be some stream tiow- 
iiig into the Euphrates. 

SUDARIUM. This Latin word, according 
to several good iiiterpreteis, signifies a bandage 
of cloth, wrapped about the head. [ riieoph}- 
iact, Q£cumen. Drus. Humin. Sunct. Lud. de 
Dieu. in Act. xix. 2.] Sudarium comes from 
sudor, sweat. We geneially lianslate by 

handkerchief, or napkin ; but its proper signifi- 
cation, and use, was to wipe ofi' sweat fioni the 
head and face. 

The wicked servant, Luke xix. 20. returned 
liis master's money which he had hid in a nap- 
kin ; in sudano. Acts xix. 12. we read, that the 
sudaria of linen, which St. Paul had used in 
wiping himself, restored the sick to health. 

Sudaiium is chiefly used m ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, to signify the shroud in wliich the body 
of our Saviour waa wrapped in his sepulchre. 

But shrouds are not sudaria properly so call- 
ed : for, John expressly mentions the sudarium 
upon the head of Lazarus, brother to Mary and 
Martha, and upon the head of Jesus Christ, as 
they lay in their tombs; xi. 44. xx. 7- Beside 
which they were wrapped in shrouds, &c. 

SUl«PHU R, is distinguished into two sorts; 
tlie yellow sulphur, or common sort, which is 
bard, shining, friable, easily melted, and inflam* 
mahle. The mines of sulphur which are found 
at Mount Vesuvius, nnd other burning moun- 
tams, or volcanos, maintain the inflammation of 


the parth in the bowels of these mountains. The 
other kind is sulphur vivum, grey, fat, bitumi** 
nous, inflammable : it furnishes the yellow suU 
phur. 

Scripture speaks of sulphur in several places. 
The Hebrews call it n**TOa wliich resem- 

bles the word gopher, used to signify the 
wood chosen by Noah to build his ark. Moses 
says, that the Lord rained fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah ; Gen. xix. 24. t. e. 
he destroyed those cities by sulphureous and 
fiery discharges. Dent. xxix. 23. he says, that 
God consumed them by sulphur and the burning 
of salt. The Hebrews reckoned as salts, nitre, 
bitumen, sulphur, and iuflamiiiuble substances. 
Vide Sodom and Lot. 

Job, or rather Bildad, his friend, Job xviii. 
15. says, by way of imprecation on the wicked, 

brimstone shall be scattered upon bis habita- 
tion lightning or thunder shall fall on his 
liouse^ and there leave the fume of sulphur. Or, 
the wickfd shall be driven out of his house, and 
those who take possession of it, should purify it 
by sulphur. This was a common fumigation 
for expelling bad air, and for purifying infected 
habitations. [Cottip. the action of Ulysses in 
the Odyssey ; who purifies the large hall of his 
palace from the smell of blood, by burning sul- 
phur in it.] The Psalmist allots to the wicked 
then portion of fire, sulphur, and tempestuous 
winds ; — thunders and storms, Psalm xi. 6. 
Isaiah, XXX. 33. describing the burning of the 
Valley of Tophel, defiled by idolatry, says, a 
great pile is provided for it, w liicli the breath of 
the Lord should inflame as a torrent of sulphur. 

The same prophet, chap, xxxiv. 9- to give a 
lively idea of that vengeance which God should 
take on wicked nations, says, that in his presence, 
rivers should be turned into pitch, the earth into 
sulphur, and burning pitch; that they should 
continually burn night and day, and their smoke 
should ascend to heaven incessantly. What a 
strength of imageiy ! Ezekiel threatens the army 
of Gog with the severest eflects of God's wrath, 
pestilence, blood, violent rains, thunder, fire, 
sulphur, xxxviii. 22. We have seen a shower of 
sulphur fall on Sodom, and we often find it in 
the Revelations. 

SUN, Shemesh. HXcoc; Helios, Sol, This 
gr^at luminary God created at the begiuning, to 
govern the day. We think it was the sun which 
the Phenicians worshipped under the name of 
Baal, the Moabites under the name of Che- 
moeh, the Ammonites under that of Moloch, the 
Israelites under that of Baal, and king of the 
host of heaven. They^ worsU^d him on high 
plaeesy in grovee, on the roW bf their booses. 

Moses 
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Moiet otadoned die Israelite! against this : 
Deut. ir, IQ. ** Take ye therefore, good heed 
Unto yourselves, ->.*leat tliou lift up diine eyes 
unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, the 
tBOOO, and the stars, even all the host of heaven, 
thou shOuidst be driven to worship and serve 
them.” Deut. xvii. 3. he condemns to death 
those perverted to worship strange gods, the 
sun, the moon, 8cc. Josiah, king of Judah, topk 
from the temple of the Lord, the liorses, and 
burned the chanots, which the kings his prede- 
cessors had consecrated to the furt. 2 Kings 
xxiit. 1 1. Job says, xxxi. 26, 27, 28, that he 
looked on it as a very great crime, and as re- 
nouncing the God that is above, to kiss his hand 
in token of adoration, when he beheld the sun in 
all its beauty and splendor. Ezekiel, viii. l6. 
saw in the spirit, in the temple of the Lord, five 
and twenty men of Judah, who turned their 
backs on the sanctuary, and had their faces to- 
wards the east, worshipping the rising sun. 

The sun furnishes matter to the greater part 
of the noble similitudes, used by the sacred au- 
thors. To represeilt great public calamity, they 
say the sun was obscured, &c. 6lc. See Isaiah xiii. 
10. xxiv. 23. Jer. xv. Q. Ezek. xxxii. 7* Joelii. 
SI. Amos viii. Q. 

Scripture acijuaints us with three very extra- 
ordinary and miraculous accidents that happen- 
ed to the sun. The first was, when it stood still 
at the command of Joshua. Josh. x. 12, Id. 
f^idf Fragments, No. CLIV. I'he second, 
when it [the shadow] returned back in the time 
of king Hezekiah. 2 Kings xx. 11 . Vide 
Nos. II. Cll. CCLXni. And the third, 
when it was involved in darkness, though the 
moon was at full, during the time of our Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion. Matt, xxvii. 45. 

To express a long continuance of any thing 
glorious and illustrious, in Scripture style it is 
said, it shall continue as long as the sun. So 
the reign of the Messiah, Psalm Ixxii. 17. And 
Psalm Ixxxix. 36. his throne is as durable as the 
sun. Under his happy dominion, the light of 
the moon shall equal that of the sun, and that of 
the sun shall be seven times more than ordinary. 
Isaiah xxx. 26. Christ is called the sun of 
righteousness, Mai. iv. 2. 

The compass of the whole earth is described 
by the expression, fiom the rising of the sun, to 
tlie going down of the same : or rather, from 
east to west* Psalm I. 1. evil. 3. cxiii. 3, &c. 
To be hung on a gibbet in the eye of the sun, to 
be exposed in th» fields to the birds of the air, 
to the beat of the sun, expresses the utmost de- 
gree of ignominy* 1 have beheld all that is done 
uttder tlw sun, t.e* in the world. " A woman 


clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feetj* is the church, personified. Rev. xii. 1. 
SUPERSTITION,and These 

words occur only in the New Testament. Fes* 
tttf, governor of Judea, informed king Agrippa, 
that Paul had disputed with the other Jews, 
concerning matters of their own superstition^ 
Acts xxy. IQ. He spoke like a true pagan, 
equally ignorant of the Christian religion, and of 
the Jewish. St. Paul, writing to the Colossians, 
chap. ii. 23. recommends to them, not to regard 
false teachers, who would persuade them to a 
compliance with human wisdom, in an affected 
humility and superstition. Speaking to the 
Athenians, he says ; I perceive that in all 
thills ye are too superstitious, &c. Acts xvii. 22. 

The Latin word superstitio, may insinuate, 
either, ] . that a superstitious person adds some- 
thing to the appointed worship, quod superstat et 
superjiuit, which is redundant and unnecessary; 
hence superstitio may stand for a superfluous 
worship : or, 2. that a superstitious man looks 
oil God and religion as an insupportable yoke : 
horribili super aspectu mortaiibus instans, as 
Lucretius says, ho, i. The Greeks call it dfi- 
sidaimonia, AHoiBaipovta, inanis terror deorum, 
terror of the gods Idemon^t error,'] A supersti^ 
thus man looks rin God as a severe and rigid 
master, and obeys with fear and trembling. 
Varro says, the pious man honours and loves 
God; the superstitious man dreads him, even 
toteiror. Maximus Tyrius observes, that a 
man truly pious looks on God as a friend full 
of goodness, w hereas the superstitious serves him 
with base and mean flattery. [Probably, how- 
ever, the Greek word deisidaimonia is of less 
offensive impoit, than our author l)as stated: 
as Festus, a governor newly arrived in his pro- 
vince, would not have paid so ill a compliment 
to Agrippa, a king, of the Jewish religion, as to 
call his religion superstitious: and when Paul 
at Athens tells the Arcopagites, pe are too super* 
stitious, I am persuaded he uses a word suscep- 
tible of a good, as well as of a bad sense; as 
it would have been highly indecorous, nor less 
unnecessary, to calumniate the religious dispo- 
sition of Ills judges, whom he was addressing: 
whereas, if we take this word in the sense of 
worship, or reverenoe, Festus may say^ “ Paul 
and the Jews differ in respect to cer^iii ob- 
jects of spiritual reverence T — and P|pl may 
say, ** I perceive ye are greatly attached to ob- 
jects q/’ spiritual reuser ence^* not only without 
offence, but as a very graceful introduction 
to a discourse, which proposed to describe the 
only proper object of such reverence.] 

SUPH, 
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SUPH, *^10, Jam Suphf Sea of Rushet, the 
Red*$ea. See Sea (f Saph* 

[SUPHA, noiD. SuPH is certainly the Red 
Sea ; but the notion of Suph being an appella- 
tion belonging to the Red Sea only, has misled 
our translators into gross errors of geography. 
We read, Numb. xxi. 14. of the book of the 
wars of the Lord, what he did in the Red Sea — 
Supka — and in the brooks of Arnon.” But the 
biooks of Amon were not near the Red Sea, 
nor was any transaction there comparable to the 
passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites. It is 
more probable, that this Supha is the same as 
Suph, Deut. i. 1. where JVIoses repeated his 
laws; which was eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb, and between Paran, Tophel, &c. on this 
side Jordan ; Eng. Tr. certainly, to say the 
least. 111 the neighbourhood of that liver, and by 
the banks of it : very distant from the Red Sea. 
If the name may be derived from a root that sig- 
nifies the end, it might be not far fioiii the end 
of the Dead Sea ; and probably, lather a place, 
or distiict, than a city. It might have been a 
held of battle.] 

SUR, "IID, riuXti rCfv oBujv, that wUhdratt's, 
or departs. A gate in the temple, £ Kings xi. 6. 
called the gate of the foundation, 12 Chron. 
xxiii. 5. 

SUSANCHITES, Vulgate, Sa- 

sanechei, Liltf, or rose, Or joi/ of the iame, or of 
those that strike ; from shoshan a lily, or 
rose, or nD3 naca, lame, or that heats or strikes. 
This word is foreign from the holy language. 

SUSANCHITES, Susancheri. A people 
that came from beyond the Euphrates to inha- 
bit Samaria, Neb. iv. 9- Probably their for- 
mer dwelling was in Susiana, or the city and 
country of Suses, or Sushan. 

SUSANNA, Saxravva, lily, or rose, or joy, 
from ]WW shoshan, 

1. SUSANNA, daughter of Chelcias, and 
wife of Joachim, of Judah. The history of 
Susanna happened about A. M. 3401, ante 
A. D. 603. She dw'elt at Babylon, being car- 
ried thither capti\e with her husband, probably 
at the same time as Daniel ; A. M. 339S, ante 
A. D. 606. Susanna was a woman of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and of equal piety. The cap- 
tive Jews of Babylon, assembled at her hus- 
band Jbachim’s house, for the determination of 
their smfuirs ; and annually they appointed two 
judges, for the decision of difficulties. Every 
day about noon Susanna walked in her hus- 
band’s garden. The two Judges, who frequented 
Joachim’s house, conceived a violent passion 
for her, and having met in the garden, to watch 
for an opportunity of seeing her, they agreed on 


means of surpriiing her alone in the garden. 
Having succeeded, they ran to Susanna, and 
threatened, if she would not consent to gratify 
them, they would accuse her of meeting a 
young mail in the garden. — Susanna sighed 
deeply and answered : 1 see nothing but dan- 

ger on both sides. But it is better to fall into 
your hands aud be innocent, than to sin against 
the Lord.” She then began to cry out as loud 
as she could ; and the old men at the same 
time, ciied out against her. The people (lock- 
ed thither, and the two judges affirmed, that 
they hud surprised Susanna with her gallant who 
escaped. 

The day following, the people being assem- 
bled at Joachim’s as usual, the judges ordered 
Susanna before them, who came, accompanied 
by her father, mother, children, and family. 
Then standing up, the judges putting their 
hands on her head, swore, that they hud seen 
her in the garden with a young man, and had 
surprise4them in the very act. Susanna being 
condemned to death, called on God, to witness 
her innocence. 

The Lord heard her prayers; and as she was 
led to execution, a young mun, named Daniel, 
cried out, I am innocent of the blood of this 
woman.” On this the people stopped. Daniel 
upbraided their credulity : Return, says he, and 
try her again, for they have borne false witness 
against her.” When returned to Joachim's 
house, Daniel said ; separate the elders, from 
each other, and let me examine them singly. He 
asked the first ; under what tree did you see 
them together ? he answered, ** under a mastic- 
tree.’* Daniel said to him ; the angel of the 
Lord shall quickly saw you in two.” Then the 
other elder came, to whom he put the same 
question. He answered, ** under a holm-tree.’* 
Daniel told him, the angel of the Lord was 
ready to cut him asunder in the middle.” I'heii 
all the people shouted for joy, and mfficted on 
the elders the penalty they had appointed for 
Susanna ; i. e. stoning. 

This history is not extant in the Hebrew of 
Daniel, but only in the (apochryplial) Greek. 
Many have disputed its canonicalness. Julius 
Africanus wrote against the truth of this his- 
tory; Vide Origen, Epist. ad JuL Afric. et 
Tract. 31 in Malth. Jeroni, who in some 
places 18 not favourable to it, and censures it as 
a mere fable, in other places says, that not only 
the Greeks and Latins, but also the Syrians and 
Egyptians, received it as Scripture. Apotog. 
Rujin, lib. ii. and Prefat. in Daniel. (Tliere 
is an argument drawn ^om the play upon words 
in reference to the names of the two trees, in 
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verse 54. Yvh <t\(vov — ijSri yeip *'AyytXoc rS Be5 
<T)(/(rH <re /utiavv* 58. Ytt^ irplvov — t^v pofiipatav 
EXwv wpiarBi <re petrov* These allusions^ u'hich 
only have |>lace in the Greeks have made it 
(strongly) suspected, that this history was never 
written in Hebrew. Yet it is not impossible, 
but that the ancient Greek translator, hiidtng 
these allusions in the Hebrew^ may have imitat- 
ed them in Greek, substituting one tree for 
another.) [N. B, This mode of reasoning ren- 
ders the whole copy uncertain ; and it is unwise 
to admit as canonical Scripture, a work liable to 
aiich exceptions.] 

Several interpreters have thought, that the 
two judges, convicted by Daniel, were Aliab 
and Zedekiah, false prophets of Babylon, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon roasted 
in the Jire, because the^ committed villany in 
Israel, and have committed adulten/ with their 
neighbours* wives, Jer. xxix. 21, 22. But the 
history states that Susanna's accusers were put 
to death, 1. by the people, 2. probably by 
stoning, as Susanna was to have been. 

II. Susanna, a holy woman who attended 
on Jesus Christ, with others, who administered 
to him and his disciples of their substance, 
Luke viii. 2, 3. This was commonly practised 
by pious women among the Jews, and gave no 
offence. Jerom, ad Matih, xxvii. Beda, Strabo, 
&c. We know nothing more of this Susanna ; 
for all that has been said of her arrival at Mar- 
seilles, with Lazarus, Martha, and Mary, is 
very apocryphal. 

SUSI, >D1D, horse, or swallow : from DID sus: 
otherwise, moth; from DD sas. Father of Gad- 
di, of Manasseh, Numb. xiii. 11. 

SWALLOW. This bird is mentioned, Isaiah 
xxxviii. 14. “ Like a crane or a swallow, so did 
I chatter.*’ And Jer. viii. 7. ** The stoik in 
the heaven knowelh her appointed times, and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow ob- 
serve the time of their coming.” Jt is related 
in Tobit, ii. 11. that the dung falling from 
a swallow's nest in'o his eyes, occasioned his 
loss of sight. The Hebrew D^D Sis, translated 
swallow, according to some interpreters, signi- 
fies a crane; Pagn. Munster, Buxtorf, Mercer, 
Rab. Salom. et fcmchi : and that which is join- 
ed with it in Isaiah and Jeremiah, hagur, 
according to them signifies a swallow. The 
Chaldee and Symmachus translate the words of 
Isaiah, ‘‘ I cried as the swallow which is taken.” 
And Aquila, like the swallow (DID sus) Agur. 

The Septuagint, V ulgate, and Bochart, think 
that sii signifies a swallow. But the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and Symmachus took hagur for a 
verb. Bocbart thinks it signifies a crane. It is 


plain from Jeremiah, that these two words sig- 
nify different birds. The reasons in proof that 
sis signifies a stoallow, are, 1. I'he antient 
Greek interpreters took it in this sense. 2. The 
name sis answers to the cry of the swallow ; and 
the goddess Isis, [the reader will remark the 
formation of the name.] they say, was ciianged 
into this bird. 3. I'lie swallow is a plaintive 
bird, and of passage, which suits the meaning of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. [Some think the name sus 
is derived from the rapid Jiight of this bird ; and 
a kind of swallow is called swij't, amobg our- 
selves. The mat tins are also leckoned among 
swallows. The species are very numerous.] 

This bird is black, with spots of a dirty black 
iindei her belly ; is very sw ift of flight ; appears 
in summer ; and departs before winter, proba- 
bly into hotter climates. It is called Chelidon 
in Greek, whence comes the name of the herb 
Chetidone; in English, celandine, or swallow^ 
uoit, because it is pretended, that with this 
herb the swallow opens the eyes of her young, 
though they should be blind. 

She IS said to breed twice a year ; once in 
each climate, "i’heir chief food is insects. They 
commonly make their nests in chimneys, and 
every year return to the same place. Their nests 
are made of clay or dirt, with little bits of straw 
or chaff intermixed. 

Bellon su}s, its eye-sight is so (]|uick, that it 
perceives a fly at the distance of a thousand 
paces. There are also sea-^swallows, I do not 
find that Moses declares the swallow clean or 
unclean. 

SWINE, an animal well known ; forbid as 
food to the Hebrews, Lev. xi. 7 . Deut. xjv. 8. 
They held the flesh of this animal in such de- 
testation, that they w ould not so much as pro- 
nounce its name. But instead they said — that 
beast — that thing. Porphyry affirms, deAbstin. 
Animal, that the Hebrews and Phenicians ab- 
stained from pork, because there was none in 
their country. It had been much more congru- 
ous to have said, there w'as none, or but little, 
because they bred no hogs, so great w'as their 
abhorrence : for we know that there were herds 
of swine in our Saviour’s time. Matth. viii. 30, 
31. Mark V. 11. Luke viii. 32, 33. xv. 15. — 
Some antieut authors thought. Plat. Arch, 
pos, lib, iv. that the Jews refrained from the 
flesh of this animal, because they paid divine 
honours to it ; 

Judaea 8 liuet et poroioum an men adore t, 

Et (Slli fcunmM advoeei anrioutaa. 

PETaov. Sat, Frag. 

But this calumny is so notorious, as not to 

deserve 
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deserve confutation. Profane authors rallied 
them on this abstinence, eayitig, that the Jews 
would as soon kill a man as a hog ; 

Neo di^are pntaiit bumaQl canii^ saillam. 

JUVEN. Sat. XT. 

Augustus said (apud Macrob.) it were 
** better to be Herod’s hog than his son be- 
cause that prince had slain several of his sons, 
whereas he slew no hogs. ^tWe Herod. 

Beside the Jews, the Egyptians had such a 
horror for this animal, that whoever had touched 
one, though by chance, he plunged himself into 
the river, clothes and all. They did not allow 
swine-herds to enter their temples, nor would 
they have any intercourse with them. Herod. 
lib. ii. cap. 47* I'he Arabian Sceiiites ate no 
pork : and Solinus assures us, that it hogs were 
but carried into their country, tliey w'ould pie- 
sently die. hen Adrian rebuilt Jerusalem, he 
set up the linage ot u hog in bos vehef on the 
gates, to ndlict the greater contempt on the 
Jews. Vide Fragments, No. CClll. and 
Jewish CoiNs/ro/w Calmety Plate 11. 

Our Saviour, Alatt. vii. Q. forliuls his disci- 
ples to cast their peails before swim^ lest, says he, 
they should tiead them under foot, and turn 
against you and tear you, q. d. V\ e must not 
lashly discourse on divine matters, and on cer- 
tain tiulhs, before an audience ill pnpaied to 
receive them. This will only piovoke them, 
and expose truth to insult. 'Hie same is enjoin- 
ed in Fcclcsiasticus, xxxii. (i. do not speak, but 
w hen you find a heater disposed to leceive your 
doctiinc. On this maxim was founded the 
practice of the ancient fathers of the church, not 
to speak of the mysteries of Cliristianity before 
pagans. The prodigal son, Luke xv. 15. when 
111 distress, was glad to feed bwine! a most de- 
grading office to one of the Jewish nation ! 

it 18 said, Prov. xi. G2. as a jewel of gold in 
a swine* s suout, so is a fair woman w'hich is 
without discretion.” The Jewish and Arabian 
women wore rings in their nostrils to adorn 
themselves. But nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous tlian to put a gold ring, or a jewel in a 
sot/r/e’s snout. Comp. Frag. No. DCLXVJL 
St. Peter compares sinners that frequently 
relapse into sin, to a swine that as soon as wash- 
ed,, again wallows in the uiire. It is a kind of 
proverb, the hog loves dut. 

SWORD 111 the style of the Hebrews, the 
hword is often used for war. The Lord shall 
^eud the sword into the land ; i. e. war. The 
mouth of the ntord^* is the edge of the sword, 
** A man that draw s the mord/* is a soldier by 
profession. The sword of the mouth, Job v* \5, 


19 , pernicious discourse, accusations, slander, 
calumny. Their tongue is a two-ed^ed sword,** 
Psalm Ivii. 4. : the tongue of the wicked is ex- 
tremely dangerous. **lf he turn not, he will 
whet his sword :** he will prepare to send war. 
To lift the sword upon stones, Ex. xx. 25. is ta 
cut them with a chissei, or other sharp iron in- 
strument. By thy sword shah thou live,'^ 
Gen. xxvii. 40. thou shall support thyself by 
war and rupine. Nation snail not lift up 
sword against nation,” Isaiah ii. 4. shall not war, 
smite, wound, or kill. ** 'Fhey that take the 
sii'ord shall perish w ith the sword ;** Matt. xxvi. 
52. they that employ the sword by their own au- 
thority, and would do themselves justice, da- 
seive to be put to death by ihp sword of siitho- 
nty. Or, this is a kind of proverb : those who 
take the sword to smite another, generally suffer 
by It themselves. [Or, the military profession 
exposes those who follow it to the fortune of 
war, to wounds, ik.c.] “ The woulofGod is quick 
and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword ;**^Heh. iv. 12. it penetrates even to the 
bottom of the soul, into the heait and mind. St. 
Paul exhorts the Ephesians, vi. 17* to arm them- 
selves with the w'ord of God, as with a spiritual 
swoid; to defend themselves against spiritual 
eueinics. Comp. Frags. No. DCLll. 

[bVCHAR, a city described iti John iv. 5. as 
being 111 Samaria, near the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to liis son Joseph, but it is not else- 
where mentioned in Sciipture. F/V/e Sama ui A.] 
SYCOMOHF, a tree called the Egyptian 
jig-tree ; its name is composed of Sj/chos, a fig- 
tree ; and Moros, a mulberry-tree. It is like the 
iiiulberiy-tree iii its leaves, and the fig-tree in 
Us fruit. This fruit grows from the trunk of 
the tree, it does not ripen till rubbed with iion 
combs. Amos alludes to tins : “ I w'as no pro- 
phet, neither a prophet’s sun, but I was n lierds- 
iiiaii, and a gatherer [dresser] of sycomore fruit.” 
Pliny, lib. xiii. cap. 7* observes, tiiat these figs do 
not ripen except rubbed with iron ; Scalpendo 
tantum ferreis unguibus, aliter mn mnturcHcit, 
Jeroni on Amos says, that without this manigc- 
inent the figs cannot be eutcii, because of their 
lutolerable bitterness ; Stfcomiri agtChtes nffe- 
runt Jicus, qua si non velUcentur arnarmimas 
cariculas facinnt. Theopbrast. Hist, lib. iv. 
cup. 2. Dioscor. lib i. 

To render this tiee fruitful, they make chinks 
and clefts in the baik, through which a kind of 
milky liquor distils. The figs are sweet, but 
not good for the stomach ; they create a nausea, 
but they moisten and refresh. Vide Frag- 
ments, No. CCLX. and Plate, Sycomore. 

^ Many of these St/comores grow in Egypt; 

some 
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some 80 large that three men can hardly gratp 
them. See Fbags. No. LXVII. 

SYENE, bush: from senah ; orew- 
mit^f according to the Syriac. 

SYENE, a ciw on the southern frontiers 
Egypt towards Ethiopia, bet>^ een Thebes and 
the cataracts of the Nile* Ezekiel, xxix. 10. 
XXX. 6- places it at the extremity of Egypt, ad- 
joining the land of Cush. But the Hebrew 
might also be translatedyVom Misdol to St/ene, 
and to [even at] the frontiers of Cush, The land 
of Cush was Ethiopia proper, which is beyond, 
f. e, south of Syene, the utmost city of Egypt. 
Migdol signi6es a tower. E^^ekiel also puts 
Migdol and Syene as the two extremities of 

Egypt. 

The city of Syene itself, was well known to 
the ancients, who speak of it as the farthest city 
of Egypt towards Ethiopia. Strab. Ptoloni. 
Herod. Plin. Stephan, alii, Pliny says it stands 
in a peninsula on the eastern shore of the Nile : 
that It is a mile round, and has a Roman garri- 
son. Strabo, lib. xvii. says, there were three 
Roman cohorts stationed here, to check the in- 
roads of the Ethiopians. He adds, that in this 
city was a well, wherein the sun shone diiect to 
the bottom ,* and that here the sun made no 
shadow at noon, when in the summer solstice. 
Pliny also speaks of it ; lib, i. cap, 73. Solstitii 
die medio nullam umbramjaci, .And Lucan ; 

Umbras nusqttam JUetents Syene. Lib ii. r. 587. 

Syene is small but well peopled. The 
mountains of Alaki, and of Giannadef, where 
are the cataracts of the Nile, terminate its terri- 
tory. The first of these mountains is to the 
east, the otlier to the west. D’Herbelot, Bib/, 
Orient, 

[Syene, or Assouan, is now so well known 
among us by the many travellers who have pass- 
ed to, and beyond it, since the French invasion 
of Egypt, that we have no occasion to enlarge 
in describing it. Syene was occupied by the 
French in 1799; they w'ere expelled by the 
British in 1801. It is now in the power of the 
government of Egypt — nominally for the Turks.] 

SYLVANUS, that loves the woods; from 
Sylva, a forest. See Silas, also No, DCLXV. 

SYMBOL, from the Greek Symbolon, a 
mark or pledge, weed on as a distinguishing 
sign. £x, gr. Persons united by the bands of 
friendship or of hospitality, when they visited 
one another, carried their symbols cr pledges, to 
shew they were of such a mmily, such a society, 
such a place, or such a religion. Symbolum 
also signifies w'hat each contributed to a /east 
or entertainment, made at a common charge^ 


whether money, wine, or provisions : [some- 
what analogous to our idea of clubbing"* for 
payment.] We find the word symbolum in this 
sense. Prov. xxiii. 20 , 21 . LXX. 

[There were various symbols m use among the 
primitive Christians, as the fish, the dove, the 
anchor, the ship, the angler, 8w:. but, perhaps, 
the first of them was the Alpha A. and Omega 
Oi, mentionecl in the Revelations. The subject 
is very cuiious to the inquisitive.] 

In ecclesiastical language, symbol is that 
which forms the matter of the sacraments, that 
which is the subject of the senses, and opposed 
to what is represented by it. In the Eucharist, 
bread and wine are the symbols of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ : and in baptism, water is 
the symbol of inward purification, new life, &c, 
Suicer, Thes. Eccle. 

SYMMACHUS, a famous (lanslator of the 
Old Testament, out of Hebrew into Greek. He 
was a Samaritan by birth, and lived at the end of 
the second centiii\, under the emperor Severiis. 
Epiphunius, de Ponder, et Mensur. says, that he 
was ill good repute in his own country, and held 
a considerable rank among the learned of Sama- 
ria. But having an ambition of becoming their 
head niid master, and being disgusted at their 
refusal of this dignity to him, he left Samaria, 
and settled among the Jews. He even submit- 
ted to the reception of a second circumcision, 
from them ; for the animosity between the Jew'S 
and Samaritans was so great, that they obliged 
proselytes to be re-circuincised. 

After this Symmochus embraced Christianity, 
among the sect of the Ebionites. Euseb. Hist, 
Eccles, lib. vi. cap. 17. et Demost. Evang. lib. 
vii. cap. 1. In defence of tliese heretics against 
Catholics, he undeitook a new' translation of the 
books of the Old Testament into Greek : where- 
in be gives to the text the most favourable turn 
lie can, conformably to their notions ; who ac- 
knowledged Jesus Christ as the Messiah, but 
not as God ; or the son of God. They like- 
wise denied a future judgment ; and maintained 
other errors. 

The method of Symmachus in his translation, 
is very different from that of Aquila, or of Theo- 
dotion. Aquila endeavours, in a close and ser- 
vile manner, to give the literal sense, and signifi- 
cation, of every word of the text, not much. re- 
garding the coherence of the discourse ; whence 
his translation is rather a dictionary for the li- 
teral signification ofithe terms, than a translation 
expressing the sense of the writer. Sytnmacbu^ 
on the contrar/r oiideavours to express what ha 
thought to be the general meaning of tlie pas- 
sage, rather power of every ward. — 

Theodotiott 
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TbeodotioD aiediam between AquiU 

and Symmathui ; bii version does not appear to 
be a paraphrase^ like that of Symmackta : nor a 
dictionary^ like Uiat of Aouita. He endeavours 
to give the sense of the Hebrew text in Greek 
M'ords answering to the Hebrew, so far as the 
different idioms' of the two languages would 
allow. 

We have only fragments of the versions of 
these ancient translators, gathered togetlier ^^ith 
great pains Montfaucon, in two volumes, yb- 
7io, in titled The Hexapla of Origen. 

The ancients liave spoken of certain heretics, 
called Symmachiam : whom some think to have 
been followers of this Symmachust the trans- 
lator. 

SYMPHONY. This word is taken for the 
agreement of several voices, for a concert of se- 
veral instruments, or for a particular sort of in- 
strument. St. Luke, XV. 25. Tulg* takes it in 
the first sense, when he says, that the brother of 
the prodigal son, returning out of the field, heard 
in Ills father’s house a concert of instruments, and 
voices : Audivit symphornam et chorum* Daniel, 
iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. takes it in the second sense, for 
an instrument of music, a viol, or some instru- 
ment approaching thereto. [By vhat means 
this Greek word might get into Daniel, which 
has been made an objection against the au- 
thenticity of this book, Vide Dulcimer ; also 
Fragments, No. CCXXXIII.] 

SYNAGOGUE. This Greek word signi- 
fies either an assembly, or the place where an 
assembly meets. In the first sense it is com- 
monly understood of the church of the Jews, 
compared, or opposed to that of the ChriNtians. 
St. John, Kev. ji. 9 iii. 9 . speaking of heretics, 
calls them the synagogue of Satan, 

The Vulgate gives the name of princes of the 
synagogue, or of the assembly, principes syna^ 
gogee, to the leading Jews among the people in 
the desart. Exod. xxxiv. 31. Numb. iv. 54. 
xvi. 2, &c. We find also, Synagoga Deorum, 
Synagoga potentium, Synagoga peccatonm, Sy- 
nagoga popuii, Synagoga superborum, for tne 
assembly of the Judges, of great men, of sinners, 
of tbe people, 8lc. Mention is made, 1 Macc. ii. 
42. of the synagogue of the Assideans, probably 
a kind of sect, or order of the Jews, professing 
the strictest piety. See Assideans. 

Synagogue commonly signifies a building 
wherein the Jew's assembled, to pray, to read, to 
w'orsliip. Christ, and his apostles, frequented 
and preached in the synagogues. The origin of 
syn^ogties is not well known, and many learned 
men have tboi^ht tliem a late institution. Yet 
we see hints of tliem in the time of Elisha. De-* 
VoL. II. Part XXVIII. Edit. IF. 


vout persons assembled in his company on the 
Sahb«th*-day, to hear the law read. 2 Kings iv. 
23. Judhh passed the night in prayer, in a 
place of prayer at Bethufia, vi. 21. Her histo- 
ry is commonly placed under Manaiseh. The 
Psalmist, Ixxiv. 8. desciibiug the havoc made by 
the army of Nebuchadoeszar in Jerusalem, says, 
** They have burned up all tbe synagogues of 
God in the land.” Vh Tbe captive Jaw s 

beyond the Euphrates assembled at the resi* 
dence of Ezekiel, to hear tbe word of the Lord. 
Ezek. xxxiii. 31. Mordecai made all the Jews 
of Sbushan resort to the place of prayer, to 
commend to God the undei taking of queen 
Esther. Esth. iv. 16. The author of the third 
book of Maccabees, who lived under Ptolemy 
Philopatrr, king of Egypt, long before tlie per- 
secution of Antiochus Epiphttiitts, says, that the 
Jew'8 of Egypt being delivered from tbeir danger, 
set up a place of prater near Alexandria. 3 Mac. 
cap. ult. See Proseucha. 

At the ^me of the M accabeei, si/itogogt/ei be- 
came so frequent in Israel, that they were in al- 
most every country place. Maimonides says, 
in Tophi f la, cap. 1 1. sect. 1. wherever any Israel- 
ites settled, they built a synagogue. It is af- 
firmed, lliat in the city of Jerusalem alone, were 
nearly five hundred. Every trading fraternity 
had one, and even strangers built some for tbeir 
own nations. Hence, Acts vi. 9. we find sy^ 
nagogues of the Alexandrians, of the Asiatics, 
of the Cibcians, of the freed-men, of tbe Cy- 
reneans,^c. for those people, respectively, when 
at Jerusalem. 

A synagogue was a public edifice, wilhin, or 
without a city, but generally on an elevation. 
The Jews would have them more eminent than 
other buildiugs, or private liouscs ; Uiey were 
usually covered, and thereby distinguished from 
the Pfoseuchas, which were commonly in the 
outskirts of towns, and open. In the midst of 
the synagogue w as a desk or pulpit, from which 
the book, or roll, of the law was read very so- 
lemnly. Here likewise stood whoever intend- 
ed to harangue the people. At tbe highest part 
of the synagogue, towards the east, and oppo- 
site tbe door, (w'hich is alw'ays west, as far as 
can be,) is the chest or press, w^herein the book, 
or roll, of the law is kept, wrapped up in fine 
embroidered cloth. The women sit apart from 
the men, in galleries inclosed w'ith lattices. 

Every synagogue has a chief, or perhaps se- 
veral chiefs and officers, according to circiini- 
stances. One is called chatan, wtio appoints 
and chants the prayers. Another keeps tbe 
keys, and is a kind of chpreh-warden, caDed iria- 
mas, or servant Leo of Modena, Ceram. Jeies, 
9.1 div, 2 Part 
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Part i. cop. 10. The Arehit^nagogus, angel bf 
the i^nagonitf [ruler of the synagogue, Eng.Tr.] 
or sage, Chatham, pre^idea in the assem* 

hliea^and injudicial affaira^ which are aometimes 
decided liere, against those who have occasioned 
scandal, and transgressed the law in important 
matters : They inflict on the guilty person thirty- 
nine strokes with a whip. The same presidents 
invite those to speak in the sifnagogue whom 
they think capable, not excepting strangers. 
Our Saviour often spoke in these assemblies; 
and St. Paul, at Antioch of Pisidia, was so in- 
vited. Luke iv. 16. Matth. iv. £3. ix»S5.et 
passim. Acts xiii. 13, 14, 15, 

The word Synagoga, as signifying a place 
of assembly, is used for a Christian church. — 
James ii. £. ** If there come into your assembly 
(synagogue) a man with a gold ring/' &c. St. 
I^aul says, Heb. x. £5 “ iNot forsaking the as- 
sembling of yourselves together,*’ where the 
Greek reads synagogue. 

[In Fragmenis, No. DCXXXIV. we 
have hinted at the possibility that the term sy- 
nasogue in the epistle of James, may indicate 
a date prior to the expulsion of the Christians, 
as a sect, from the Jewish public w'orship in 
these meeting-houses. This epistle is address- 
ed ** to the twelve tribes scattered abroad,” and 
it may fairly be piesiimcd that most foreign 
towns had but one sj/nagogue, to which the 
Christian converts continued to resort; as the 
Apostles, &c. did, to the temple at Jerusalem. 
And if the AposUes continued to resort to the 
temple, the centre of the Jewisli ceremonies, 
and in a city where separate synagogues weie 
numerous, — [the Rabbins say, there were four 
hundred and eighty — in Cod. MegiilOf f. 73. and 
Pesichta R. Menahem,]— the writer to the He- 
brews, might have in his^eye this custom of the 
Jewish Christians, which he advised should be 
continued till Providence disposed of the nation 
and its institutions, an event now' fast approach- 

The term, Acts xiii. 43. implies a mixed 
congregation of Jews and Gentiles; and rather 
the persons, or assembly, than the place in 
which they were asaembled, as the verse before 
infoims ua that the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue, out of the building ; but, a gather- 
ing of Gentiles yet remained, and these formed 
this synagogue. 

It should seem from the use of thoi^wticle. 
Acts xvii. 1. Bwu ^ n mfvay^^t^vshere was 
the synagogue of the Jews, i. t. at ThelMalo- 
oica, mat it was the only one in that prqmce ; 
il^iidoubtiesa we may accept at certain thettfae 
city of Thessalonka contahied no other. In 


John Vi. 59* where we Md, 71km things s/^ke 
Jesus, sv awayo^, it is tlmtight, from the ab- 
sence of the article, that this was not in thx 
synagogue at Capernaum, which Would have 
been jv tij avvayoyr^, but that this phrase Im- 
ports merely an assembly, or meeting, of the 
people. Perhaps, somewhat analogous is in- 
tended, Rev. ii. Q. “ I know the blasphemy of 
those who say they are Jews, but are not,” 
aXXd trvvayoyn tb Sarava, but a synagogue, or 
an assembly, of the Satan. Nevertheless, in 
chap. lii. 9. the article is inserted ** tub, syna- 
gogue of the Satan.** If we knew perfectly the 
histoiy of the churches of Smyrna and Pliila- 
delphia, we might discover the occasion of this 
diversity. Possibly, there might be at that time, 
no stfna^ogue but only a Proseucha at Smyrna. 

Dr. Prideaux has enlarged on the Jewish 
Synagogues, Connect. P. i. book vi. Comp. 
Lardner's Ct edibility, hook i. chap. 9. 

To us it seems very extraordinary that any 
place of religious worship should be the scene 
of punishment, i. e. of scourging : a w’hipping- 
post seems to be the more proper place. Yet, 
that this rcall) was so, appears from many pas- 
sages in the New Testament, notwithstanding 
that, in apparent contradiction, it was forbidden 
to eat, to gossip, or to laugh, in such places ; 
most especially during the hours of sacred ser- 
vice. (jiigeii complains of certain Christians, 
in his day, who in the less public apartments of 
the houses in wdiich worship was performing, 
did not scruple W'alkin^ and talking; They 
might have taken a better e.\ample from the 
Jews in the Synagogue.'] 

Synagogue of the freed-men, Synagoga Li- 
hertinornm, Acts vi. Q. was, according to many 
interpreters, that of those Jews, who having 
been led captive by Pompey and by Sosius, 
[Joseph. Jnfiq. Hb. xiv. cap. 7, 8, £8. de Bello, 
lib. 1 . cap. .5.] had recovered their liberty, and 
retired to Jerusalem, when Tiberius drove the 
Jews fiom Italy. [Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. Sueton. 
in Tiberio, cap. 36‘. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. 
cap. 5.]— Others think that St. Luke wrote 
Bybistinw um, not Libertinorum : and that the 
Li/bistini w ere people of Libya, in Africa, near 
Egypt. Lihertini is not a Greek word. Ly- 
bistini would better suit the tenor of the pas- 
sage : but the manuscripts are not 'AvoUralble to 
this conjecture. See LiiaBlhriNB. 

'Hie Jewish authors givb this getiera! rtfl^ for 
the construction ot^nagpgtHe. wherev^fthere 
are ten Bateltiim, hh^t td 

Merita, (f^rr. see. 3.' jMfaimotfil tnTeyskill, 
Vide LighlfodfS*' t&p. 17* and ip 
23. Buxtotf thinks Bittmm are fiePibnr ra- 
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ceivinff a •tipend for duly aatMting at divine ser- 
vice, that there may be always ten persons, at 
least, assembled together. Lightibot imagines 
them to have been ministers and officers of the 
^nogogrie. But the most probable opinion is, 
that they were persons of a mature age, free, and 
competent to assist constantly at the service, at 
least, two days in a week, besides the Sabbath. 
So that always on these days there were present 
that number of assistants, without which the ser- 
vice would not be performed: i. e* Monday, 
Friday, and Saturday, not including days of 
fasting, or solemn festivals. 

The Great Synagogue* The Hebrew s, David 
Gaac, Chronic, Buxtorf, TUieriuSy cap, 10. 
give this name to a company of six-score per- 
sons, at the bead of w hom was Ezra, at the re- 
turn from the Babylonish captivity. Tliis com- 
pany was chiefly established for two reasons : 
Ist. Effectually to restore the observation of the 
law, according to the ancient and approved prac- 
tice before the captivity, 9., To collect all the 
sacred books into a body, to compose the canon 
•of Holy Scripture: and to give an exact and 
correct edition. They pretend, that after Es- 
dras. Daniel, and his companions Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abediiego, held the chief places; 
that Simon the Just was at the low er end of the 
assembly, uikI that all these were contemporary. 

But this cannot be supported by chronology ; 
Simon the Just lived long after Daniel and Es- 
dias. What appears most certain is, that Es- 
dras began the reformation mentioned, which 
was continued by the wiser and more enlighten- 
ed Jew's, and completed, especially as to the 
canon of Scripture, under Shfion the Justy high- 
priest, ante A. D, 302, 

SYNTYCHE, Svvru^il, (hat speaks, or dis^ 
courses ; from the Greek <TvvTvy\avw, to con- 
verse, [Rather, iriM fortiwe, from ori/v and riixn ] 

SYNTVCHE, mentioned FhiJ. iv. 2. a wo- 
man illustrious for virtue and good works, as it 
were, at the head of the church at Philippi, with 
another woman called Eiiodias. Cirrysost. 
Theod. Esi. Zanch. Mcnoc. &c. in Philipp, iv. 
— It is thought St. Paul speaks of them 
when he says, ** Help those women which la- 
boured with me in the Gospel.'* But some dif- 
ficulties had happened between them, and there- 
fore the ap^tle exhorts them ** to be of the 
same mima in the Lord.’* We know no further 
paiticulara. is set down JulyftS : the 

nuntyrolopies insinuate, that her body rests at 
Philippi, in Macedonia. 

SYRACUSE, StpaieSerai, that draws ino- 
^ram tbe-Greek, a^pv, and ^tra. Capital 
of on the eastern coast. Acta ixfin* 12. 


SYRIA, tmH, fArom^ Supfa. Syria, Sulh> 
lime, or that decevoes; from nrsn ramak, 

SYRIA, called Atam, from the patriarch 
who peopled the chief provinces of it. Vide 
Akam. The Aromeons, or Syrians, possessed 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and part of Armenia. 
Syria, properly so called, comprehended be- 
tween the Euphrates east, the Mediterranean 
west, Cilicia north, Phenicia, Judea and Arabia 
'Deserta south. The Hebrews were originally 
Arameans ; since they came into Mesopotamia, 
and therefore it is said, that Jacob was a poor 
Aramean. Deut. xxvi. 5, It is certain, how- 
ever, that he w as not descended from Aram, but 
from Arphaxad, another son of Shem. Amos, 
ix. 7« seems to say, that the Lord brought the 
A^sylians, or Aram, from Kir, as he had brought 
the Philistines from Caphtor, t. e. that his pos* 
terity came to Syria, from the neighbourhood of 
the river Cyrus, in Armenia. 

Syiin of the two Jiivers, or Mesopotamia of 
Vulgate); or Aram Naharaim (Hebrew); 
betweeiiithe two rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 

Syria of Damascus, that of which Damascus 
was the capital, extended eastward along mount 
Libanus. Its limits varied according to the 
power of the princes that reigned at Damas- 
cus. 

S^ia of Zohah, or Sohal, probably Ccc/e- 
Syria, Syria the hollow'. Its capital was Zobah, 
a city unknown, unless it be Hobah or Hobal, 
north of Damascus. Gen. xiv. J5, See Hobal 
or Abila. 


Syria of Maachnh, or Beth-maahah, or Mu^ 
chati, was also towards Libanus. 2 Sam. x. 6, 
8. 1 Kings xiii. 20. 2 Kings xv. 29. It extend- 
ed beyond Jordan, and w'as given to Manasseh. 
Deul. iii. 14. Josh. xiii. 4. See M aachah. 

Syria of Rohoh, or Rehoh, w'as that part of 
Syria of which liehob was the capi(a). But 
Rohob was near the northern frontier of the 


Land of Promise, Numb. xiii. 21. on the way, 
or pass, that leads to 'Eniath, or Hamath. It 
was given to Asher, and lay contiguous to 
Aphek, in Libanus. Josh. xix. 28,30. xxi. 31. 
Laish, otherwise Dan, situate at the fountains 
of Jordan, was in the country of R&hob, 
Judg. i. 31. Hadadezer, king of Syrk of 
Zobah, was son of Rehob or Rohob ; or perhaps 
a native of the city so named. 2 Sam. vtti..3, 
12. The Ammonites called to their assistance 
against David, the Syrians of l^hob, oi 2^ba, 
of Maachah, and of Ifb-lob. 2 Sam. x. 6, 8. 

Syria of Toby or of IshAobyCnrot thb liiid of 
Tob, or of the Tubieni, as they arc called in tba 
Maccabees, was in tbe oeiglffioiifbood of Li. 
bamss, the nortbcni extremity of Palestine 

* ^ * Jud 
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Jud. xi, 3, 5. I Maec. n, 13. fi Macc. xii. 37. 
See T o b. When Jephthah was banished by his 
brethren from Gilead^ he withdrew into the 
land of Tob, See Plates, Medals of Taba> 
or Tob. 

Syria of Emath or Hamath, of which Ha^ 
math, on the Orontes, was the capital. See 
Hamath. 

Syria, without any other ap{)eilation, denotes 
the kingdom of Syriaj of which Antioch be*-* 
came the capital, after the reign of the Seleu- 
cid«. See Plates, Medals of Antioch. 

CaloSyria, or Code^Syria, or the lower 
Syria, occurs in several places of the Macca- 
bees. ] Macc. X. 69. 2 Macc. iii. 5, 8. iv. 4. 
yiii. 8. Strabo lib, xvi. 2. Cxle-Syria, in Greek, 
sigiiilies Syria cava, Syria the hollow or deep« 
It may be considered, says Strabo, either in a 
proper and restricted sense, as only the tract of 
land between Lihanus and Autilibanus; or, in 
a larger signification, including all the country 
in obedience to the kings of Syria, from Seleu- 
cia to Arabia and Egypt. 

Syria of Palestine, is read in some authors, 
Herodot. lib. hi. cap. 5. ii. 104. Amuiian. 
Marcel. Hist. lib. xiv. Josephus, Antiq. lib. 
X. cap. 7- also, de Bello, lib. v. cap. 14. — some- 
times comprehends Palestine under Sqria, be- 
cause this province was long subject to the 
kings of Syria. 

Syria at first was governed by its own kings, 
each in his own city, and territories. David 
subdued them, about ante A. D. 1044. 2 Sam. 
vjii. 16. on occasion of bis war against the Am- 
monites, whom the Syrians had assisted. 2 Sam. 
X. 6, 8. After the reign of Solomon they shook 
off the yoke, and were not reduced again, till 
Jeroboam II. king of Israel, A. M. 3179. Re- 
zin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, 
having declared war against Ahab, king of 
Judah; this prince found himself under the ne- 
cessity of craving aid from Tiglalh-pileser, 
king of Assyria, who pu\ Rezin to death, took 
Damascus, and transported the Syrians beyond 
the Euphrates. Syria now continued in sub- 
jection to Uie kings of Assyria, Afterw'ards, it 
came under the Chaldeans^ then under the Per- 
sians ; lastly, k was reduced by Alexander the 
Great, and followed the subsequent revolu- 
tions. 

After the death of Alexander, A. M. 3681, 
ante A. D. 323 ; bis empire was divided be- 
tween his principal officers, w'ho at first assum- 
ed only the title of governors, but at lengdi that 
of kittit. 

M. 366i2 Seleucus 1. anmed Nicator, or 
Hiftmor, head of the family of kings called 


Seleucida, took the diadem, and name of king 
of Syria. He reigned forty-two years. 

3724 Antiochus I. surnamed Soter, nineteen 
years. 

3743 Antiochus II. surnamed Theos, fifteen 
years. 

3759 Seleucus II. surnamed Callinicus, or 
PogoH, i, e. bearded ; reigned twenty years. 

3776 Seleucus 111. surnamed Keraunns, or 
Thunder, reigned three years. 

3781 Hi. surnamed ilfagniis, [the 

great.] thirty-six years. 

3816 Seleucus IV. surnamed Philopator, 
tw'elve years. 

3828 Antiochus IV. surnamed Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus the Great, and brother of 
Seleucus IV. reigned eleven years. 

3840 Antiochus V. surnamed Eupator, two 
years. 

3842 Demetrius I. surnamed Soter, son of 
Seleucus IV. reigned twelve years. 

3834 Demetrius II. surnamed Nicator, reign- 
ed ten years, with much perplexity. Alexander 
Balas, or Belles, and Antiochus, son of Balas, 
were his competitors. He died A. M. 3864. 
Alexander Balas died A. M. 3839. Antiochus 
Theos, his son, begun to reign under the regen- 
cy of Tryphon, A. M. 386*0, but was slain 386l, 
and the kingdom was usurped by Tryphon, who 
was put to death in 3866. 

3864 Antiochus \l. surnamed P/i/s, or Soter, 
or Stdetes, i. e. the fisher or hunter, brother to 
Demetrius Nicanor, reigned about ten years, 
when he was put to death by the Parthians. 

3873 Demetrius 111. surnamed Nicanor, had 
a competitor in Alexander Zebina. Demetrius 
was overcome, and slain in 3878, as was Zebina 
111 3682. 

3878 Seleucus V. son of Demetrius Nicanor, 
reigned one year in great uneasiness. 

3882 Antiochus VII. sorn'amed Gryphus, or 
Pkilometer, dispossessed Zebina in 3882, and 
reigned eight years in peace. Antiochus, sur- 
nanied (^zicenus, his brother, overcame him in 
3892. They divided the kinpdom. Antiochus 
Grypkus died in 3910, having reigned in all 
about twenty-nine years. Antiochus Cuzicenus, 
his brother, was overcome and put to death the 
same year by Seleucus, son of Qryphus. 

3910 iS'eZeucu^VL son of Gryphus, reigned 
one year. He was deprived of his kingdom 
A. M. 3911, by Antiochiis Eusebes, son of his 
uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, and was put to 
death the same year, at Mopsuesta, in CilidB* 

3911 Anthchut. Vlll. surnamed Eaeebes, 
reigned in trouUa two years. His competitors 
were Antiochus and Philippus, brothers to his 

unde 
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uncle Seleucus, alio I>eBietriu8 Euc^rusy ton of 
Antiochutt G^pku^, who forced bim to take re* 
fuge in Parihia. 

3912 %riawasnow divided between Philip 
and Demetriut Eac46ru8\ the latter reigned at 
X)aiTiatcu8. But the S^riafnt hnding their country 
alfnutt ruined by the civil wars, a party of them 
deterndued to call in their neighbour, king 

3921 Mithridates, others were for Ftolomy 
Lathurus, king of Egypt : at last they agreed on 
TigraneSf king of Armenia, who governed Syria 
eighteen years. 

3932 to 3939 Antiochu% XI. surnamed Art- 
aticus and his brother, sons of Antiochus Euse-‘ 
bes, who still held possession of that part of 
Syria which Tigranes had not seized, went to 
Home, A. M. 3932, to solicit the kingdom of 
Egypt from the senate, which they pretended to 
claim in right of their mother Cleopatra, sut' 
named Selene. But Tigranes having put Selene 
to death in 3934, Antiochus Asiaticus lost all 
hope of obtaining Egypt, and returned into 
Syria in 3935, where he reigned four years, till 
Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, 
A. M. 3939; when this monarchy became ex- 
tinct, having subsisted two hundred and fifty* 
seven years. 

COUNTRY OF SYRIA. 

[“The present inhabitants, (says Volney, 2Vav. 
voL i. p. 288.) who, according to the constant 
practice of the Arabs, have not adopted the 
Greek names, are ignorant of the name of S^~ 
ria, instead of which they call it Barr el Sham, 
which signifies “ country of the left and is the 
name given to the whole space contained be- 
tween two lilies, drawn, the one from Alexan- 
dretta to the Euphrates, and the other from Gaza 
to the desert of Arabia, bounded on the east by 
that desert, and on the west by the Mediter- 
ranean. This name “ country of the left,” from 
its contrast with that of the Yamin, or “ country 
of the right,” indicates some intermediate place 
as a common point, which must be Mecca.” 

“ Geographers, however, sometimes write it 
Sauria, from the constant change of the Greek . 
vpsiioH into the Arabic waw. 

El^am is also the name of the city of Da- 
mascus, the reputed cimital of Syria. 

The plains of Acre, Esdraelon, Sour, Havala, 
and the Lower Bekaa, are justly boasted of for 
their fertility. Corn, barley, maize, cotton, and 
sesamum, produce, notwithstanding the impel - 
fection of their culture, twenty and twenty-five 
for one. The country of Kaisaria possesses a 
forest of oaks, the only one in Syria. Safad 
furnishes cottons, which, from their whiteness^ 
are held in as high estimation as those of Cy» 


prus. The neighbouring mountains of Sour 
produce as good tobacco as that of Lstakia, 
and in a part of them is made a perfume of 
cloves, which is reserved exclusively for the use 
of the Sultan and his women. The country of 
the Druses abounds in wine and silks; in short, 
from the situation of the coast, and the number 
of its creeks, this Pachalic necessarily becomes 
the emporium of Damascus and all the interior 
parts of Syria.** Volney, ro/. ii. p. 180. 

INHABITANTS OF SYRIA. 

“ 1 do not wish to appearan advocate for those 
rapid populations, which, from a single man, 
are made to pour forth, in a few' generations, 
numerous and powerful nations ; in these rela- 
tions there are a multitude of mistakes in W'ords, 
and errors of copyists ; but admitting only what 
18 conformable to experience and nature, there 
is nothing to contradict the great population of 
high antiquity : w ithout appealing to the posi- 
tive testimony of history, there are innumerable 
monuments which depose in favour of tlie fact ; 
such are ll^e prodigious quantities of ruins dis- 
persed over the plains, and even in the moun- 
tains, at this day deserted. On the most remote 
parts of Carmel are found wild vines and olive 
liees, which must have been conveyed thither 
by the hand of man; and in the Lebanon of the 
Druzes and Maronites, the rocks, now abandon- 
ed to fir*tiees and brambles, piesiut us in a 
thousand places with terraces, which prove they 
were anciently better cultivated, and conse- 
quently much more populous than in our days.” 
Volney, 2'iav. vol. 11. p. 3f)8. — This has been 
much confirmed sinCB Volney published his 
'IVavcls, by the discovery of vast and magni- 
ficent ruins, &c. which demonstrate the former 
existence of great, populous and wealthy cities. 

SYRIAN CIIURCHF.S. 

It was but natural, that the Gospel, w hich 
may be said to be of Syrian origin, should be 
first of all extensively propagated in Syria ; and 
to this, no doubt, all the Apostles contributed. 
If we consider this country as comprising, prin- 
cipally, the coast of the Mediterranean, then, 
the chief seat of its Christianity was Antioch; 
and the introduction of this religion into that 
city is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Of the interior Syria, Damascus was the capi- 
tal.; and we know that it contained Christian 
converts very early. Eastward, what may be 
called Chaldean Syria, was evangelized chiefiy 
by Thomas the Apostle, and his assistants : 
such is the account given by Syrian writers. 
See Thomas. 

Those writers reckon the Patriarchates, or 
principal Sees, in the following order ; 1. Jeru» 

Salem, , 
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talem^ because here the Gospel ivas first esta- 
blished, and this was the first seat of an Apos- 
tle. 2. Antioch. 3. Rome. 4. Jlexanaria, 
in £^pt. 5. Bahylon/in honour of the Apos- 

tles Thomas, and Bartholomew — who also is 
Na haniel. It' may also be taken as probable, 
that these Apostles, with tlieir attendants, pene- 
trated much further Eastward : into Persia, and 
,possibly, in later ages the doctiine spread from 
there into China, wherever there were colonies 
€>f Jews. See Sin, i. e. China, also Frag- 
ments, No. DCIII. &c. 

Antioch, with its iieighbouiing churches has 
been so often visited viih the calamities of war 
and the deisolutions of conquest, that it now* can 
furnish little information on the history of its 
early Christianity. Subject to Mahometan op- 
pression, the condition of the few adherents to 
4he cross is lamentable : and indeed, the place 
would be wholly deserted, did not a commerce 
in the fish of its extensive lake, maintain a thin 
and impoverished population. The actual state 
of the church there, is not known; nor of the 
Syrian churches, in general; but, the S\rian 
Ohristiaus lately discoveied, and visited, in In- 
'dia, on the coast of Malabar, have excited great 
interest among the British. 

The Rev. Di. Keir, and the Rev. Dr. Bir- 
chanan, have given the most favourable reports 
of tiie morals of these people, whose numbeis 
may amount to two hundred thousand ; and the 
British Government has since sanctioned vari- 
'Oiis benevolent exertions in their favour. Tliey 
still use the Syriac language in their public w^- 
ship ; but, probably, the mass of the people 
Jiave but little acquaintance with it, as the Ma- 
labar tongue is vernacular among them. They 
have preserved copies of the Sacred Books, in 
the ancient Syriac, of which sevesal specimens, 
some of high antiquity, were brought over by 
Dr. Buchanan; and were veiified by western 
copies : Mr. Yeates goes so far as to say, they 
have ** the pure unadulleiated Scriptures in the 
Janguage of the .ancient church of Antioch, de- 
lived from the very times of the Apostles.” 
Collation of an Indian Copy of the Penta- 
teuch, Sac. Cambridge, 18 i2. 

These Syiians deny the supremacy of the 
Pope ; they condemn image worship, but they 
respect the cross, without adoring it, nor do 
.they admit crucifixes. They allow' priests to 
marry. They'4old with two sacraments. Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. They baptise in- 
fants, and administer the rite by affusion, ming- 
ling warm water with cold. They give the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper, in both kinds, 
to clergy and people^ They celebrgte the 


ancient Agapa, or love feasts of the Gbrfstnns, 
in the most simple form, lliey bury tbeir dead 
with the feet laid eastward, in expectation of 
the resurrection, and of the second comtns; of 
Cyist, which shall be from tbe East, ^ey 
neither admit purgatory, nor prayers for the 
dead, l^ey hold the doctrine of the Divine Tri- 
nity. They do not worship the Virgin Mary: 
but, tlie Portuguese formerly obliged many of 
them to conform to tbe rites of the Romish 
church, and these retain the Latin observances, 
though by a special dispensation from the’ Pope, 
they do not perform their worship in the Lathi 
language. It is to be hoped, that their connec- 
tion with the British will prove of essential ad- 
vantage to these Si/rians, Their country and 
their churches, Dr. Buchanan says, reminde<i 
him greatly of England. Christian Researches m 
A sia, Dr. Kerr’s Report to the Governor <f 
Madras, &c. 

The Syro-Chaldaic churches are neither nu- 
merous nor prosperous ; yet the whole number 
of Christians ol their various sects is great. 
We are so little acquainted with them [correct- 
ly] that Simon’s Account of the Eastern Chris- 
tians, thougb It dates a hundred and fifty yeais 
ago, has had no superior successor.] 

SVRIAC VEHS10N. 

[It might have been hoped, that such books 
of Holy Wilt as wore composed originally m 
the Syriac language, should have been preserved 
among the Syrians in thew primitive foim; bat 
this does not appear to be the fact. Of the 
Old Testament there is a very ancient Syriac 
version made from the Hebrew, still used by 
the «Si/7’Nir churches, and perhaps, little less an- 
cient than the first century. There is also a 
Syriac version made from the LXX. not so 
ancient as the other by five or six hundred 
years. The most ancient is the most accurate ; 
oikI is thought by the learned to be the most 
correct ^f all versions. 

The old Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment is supposed to have been made before all 
the books in our present canow bad obtained 
the general sanction of the churches to their 
authenticity. It omits the Second Epistle of 
Peter, of which many doubted: also, the Se- 
cond and Third Epistles of John, which being 
very short, and written to private persona, were 
alow m obtaining circulation, and in being 
thought uscffiil to public bodies, f. e. churches. 
It oolite also the Epistle of 3 ude : nor is the 
ApocaHrpse inserted in all copies. These omis- 
'^ite they prove the early date of the 
sqnftdiij have been wddkiced as onfavo!||rable to 
fbii ilifoiitj ef the works omitted. But the 
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Syrians base Terstons of these works, also, ^ a 
later hand. The order of the books is ^fter- 
etit from that of the Greek copies ; but their 
contents are correct. This language is likely 
to be more studied among the learned now 
and hereafter than it has been heretofore, and 
the collation of copies will, of course, be more 
attended to. As this is a branch of the Chaldee, 
M*bich is a sister dialect to the Hebrew, its pe- 
culiar ternts, phraseology, &c. will repay the 
labour of the scholar in his endeavours to be- 
come acquainted with it.] 

SYRl A-ZOBAH, Syria of Zoba^ 

Heb. Aiam-Sobah, Lifted-up^ and fghting. 
Psalm lx. 

SYROPHCENISSA. Su/oo^£vf<r<ra, who is 
a Syropheniciati. Red, or purple^ drawn to; 
from the Greek I draw, and red, 

or purple, or palm-tree ; or perhaps Syro, from 
Zur, (lyre) and Phoenix, from >33, bene 
Anak, sons of Anak, or, the Anakimj giants of 
Canaan, 


SYftO-PHENlCIA, is Phenicia properly 
so called, of which Sidon, or Zidon was the ca« 
pital ; which haying by conquest been united 
to the kingdom of Syriap added its old name 
Phenicia to that of Syria, The Canaanitish 
woman is called a Syro-phenician, Mark vii. 26. 
because she was of Phenicia, then considered 
ns part of S^ria, St, Matthew, who wrote in 
Hebrew or Syriac, calls her a Canaanitish wo- 
man, Matt. XV. 22, 24. because that country 
w^as really peopled by Canaanites : Sidon being 
the eldest son of Canaan. Gen. x. 15, 
SYRTIS, "ZifpTic, that drmw, [Eng.Tr. quick^ 
sand^ or attraction; from the Gietk aipw, / 
draw, [A quicksand of great extent, very much 
dreaded by mariners : it lay on the African 
shore of the Mediterranean. Acts xxvii. 17^ 
We have very little modern infoiniation about 
it. I'hcre were, properly, two of these dan- 
gerous places, known hy the names of the 
greater and the lesser Syitis: the} he S.S.E, 
of Malta.] ^ 
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TAANACH, “|3yD, Qaavax- Vulgate, The- 
nach. Pi' ho humbles thee, or answers thee, or af- 
Jiicts thee ; from n3y hanah, and the pronoun 
1 ac, thou, thee. Josh, xvii, 11. 

TAANATH-SHILOH, QnvaOa- 

that mins, or breaks, the fig-trees or figs ; 
from iyn3 natash, to ruin, to tear up, to demolish, 
and taan, a tig-tiee; olherw iso fig-tree of 
error and lying \ fiom taan, and shalah or 
shat, mistake : otherwise, q/ abundance; or 
of peace: Uom 'hw shalo, peace, ^c. [A meeting, 
or w^^at is over against a place : over against 

Shiloh.’' Josh. xvi. 6- If this were written 
mwn taanah, it would signify a Jig-tieei in 
composition it may import, fig-tree of quiet, 
or Of trant^dlity,^ 

TABATHA, a town or village five miles 
from Gaza, south. Nicephorus Calistiis places 
Tabaiha^ or Thabasa, fifteen miles from GZza. 

TABBAOTll, niyOD, orTABnoin, rings, 
jetcels; from jyftZ^iabahuth: olherwi>e plunged, 
or sunk; from jDfi) tabaha : or good time, iroin 
tob, good, and ny keth, time, £lt is thought, 
that, especially during the captivity of Babylon, 
several names were imposed commemorative of 
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sacred utensils, or of parts of the Tabernacle or 
Temple. Hence certain Nethinim were called 
rings, Ezra ii. 43. Nth. vii. 46. Hence the 
name Ohel, tent or tabernacle, 1 Chr. iii. 8. 
Keros, clasp or hook, Ezia ii. 44. Ilushba^ 
linen girdle, Neh. viii. 4. All these are 
priestly names.] 

TABBATll, naD, TaftaO, good, or goodness ; 
from 33D, tob, good, [Heuowned, famous, from 
the Chaldee root ; whence the Syriac, illus- 
trious,’] When the Midianites in the time of 
Gideon, turned tlieir arms against each other, 
they fled to Beth-shitlah, to the eminence of 
Ahebmeholuh, to Tabbath, Judges vii, 22. 
Where this Tabbath uaF, js unknown, unless it 
be Thebes, thiee miles tram Scytliopohs. 

TABEAL, ^K2D, good god; from tob, 
good, and bn el, god, 

TABEA L, or T A B k e l. The two kings llc- 
zin and Pekuh, having declared war against king 
Ahab, resolved to place on the throne of Judah 
the sou of Tabeal, Isaiah vn. 6. We have no 
knowledge of this man, [except he be Tab-‘ 
liimmon, i. e. good (god) Himmon.’l 
TABEEL, biOZ), Vulgate, Thaheel, from 
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the tame. One ifvho ^poted the re-establith- 
ipent of the temple. £zra iv. 7 
TABERAH, or Tabeera, burning. An 
encampment of Israel in the Desart, Numb. xi. 
3. Deut. ix. 2£. called burning, because a Are 
from the tabernacle of the Lord burned a great 
part of the camp. 

TABERNACLE; Hebrew *?nbt, Ohel: ia 
Greek ^icbvrit scene. The Hebr. properly signi- 
fies a [handsome] tent. The patriarchs lived m 
tents, or Tabernacles . — Tn the camp of Israel 
under Moses, were two Tabernacles ; the first, 
Tabernaculum Conventds, the tent of the con- 
gregation, wherein the people assembled for 
dispatch of their ordinary secular affairi. The 
other was, Tabernaculum Testimonii, the tent of 
testimony, or the Tabernacle of the Lord, or 
simply, the Tabernacle. Here they performed 
icligious rite's, offered sacrifices, &c. 

I'his Tabernacle was an oblong square, thirty 
cubits in length ; ten in breadth ; ten in height. 
It was divided into two parts. The first was 
called the Sanctum, or Holy place ; twenty cu- 
bits long, and ten wide. Herein were placed 
the table of shew-bread, the golden candlestick, 
and the golden altar of incense. 'J'he second 
part was tlie Sanctuary, or Sanctum Sanctorum', 
in length ten cubits, in breadth the same. 
Herein was the ark of the covenant. The Sanc- 
tuary was divided from the Sanctum by a curtain, 
or veil, very rich and substantial, winch hung on 
four pillais of shitiim wood, covered with plates 
of gold. The Sanctum was also closed in fiont 
by a veil, hung on five pillars of sin Him wwd, 
overlaid wdth plates of gold, their bases being of 
brass. 

On the west, north, and south sides, the Ta- 
bernacle was inclosed by boards, or planks, of 
shittim wood, overlaid with plates of gold, hav- 
ing bases of brass. These boards were eight iu 
number on the west side, but twenty on the north 
and south sides. All of them w’ere ten cubits 
high; in breadth a cubit and half. They were 
let into each other, by two tenons above and 
below. And as the w hole of the Tabernacle 
was moveable, and might be taken down, these 
boaids were inserted into two bases, wherein 
were two mortice-holes, by which they were 
joined together. I'o support them, each had 
five golden rings, at proper distances ; through 
which were passed five poles of shitiim wood, 
covered with plates of gold ; which compacted 
the whfole. 

The Tabernacle had no window. It w’as co- 
vered by several curtains ; the first, on the in- 
side, was the colour of hyacinth, striped with 
purple, scarlet, and crimson. Over this were 


Others of goats’ hair| which hindered the rain 
from penetrating, and preserved the rich ouf- 
tains. None of these curtains were in front, 
but only on the sides, and behind ; so that at 
the entrance of the Tabernacle, the first rich 
curtain before-mentioned, might be seen, wliicb 
inclosed the w'hole front. Over these veils of 
goats’ hair were two others ; one of sheep-skins 
dyed red, the other of sheep-skins dyed azure- 
blue. See Platks, Tabernacle. 

Around the Tabernacle was an oblong court, 
in length a hundred cubits, in breaddi fifty. 
This space was encompassed by pillars overlaid 
with plates of silver, having also capitals of sil- 
ver, but bases of brass. I’liere w^ere ten pillars 
on the west, six on the east, tw’enty on the north, 
and twenty on the south. On these pillars hung 
curtains made of twined linen-thread, or net- 
work, which surrounded the Tabernacle ; except 
at llie entrance of tlie court, w hich w'as closed 
by another curtain of richer materials, having 
embroidered work of hyacinth, purple, and 
seal let. This entrance was twenty cubits wide ; 
the curtain was of the same length, apd w'as sus- 
tained by four pillars overlaid w’llh plates of sil- 
ver ; their capitals and bases being of brass. 

Jn this court, and opposite (o the entrance of 
the Tabernacle or Sarutnm, stood the altar of 
buint-offerings, on which were burned all the 
sacrifices. Here was also water for the use of 
the priests. The laity brought tlieir victims as 
far as the altai : there they were killed, skinned, 
and offered to the Lord, according to their se- 
veral rites and ceremonies. 

I'lie entrance of the Tabernacle looked east ; 
the Sanctuary west ; and the two sides north and 
south. This tent was, as it weie, the dwelling of 
the God of Israel, w4io was considered as re- 
siding in the midst of the camp. Round about 
it were encamped the tribes: Judah, Zebulun, 
and Issachar, to iheens^; Ephraim, Benjamin, 
and Manaeseh, to the west; Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali, to the north ; Reuben, Simeon, and 
Gad, to the south. The tribe of Levi, being 
entirely emplo}ed in sacred service, was placed 
all round the tabernacle : Moses wA Aaron were 
to the east, the family of Gershom, west ; that of 
Merari, north ; and that of Kohath, south. 

The priesu entered the Sanctum eveiy morn- 
ing to offer incense; and to extinguish the 
lamps ; every evening they entered to light them 
ag&JD. Every morning and evening they offered 
a lamb for a burnt-sacrifice on the brazen 
alUr. 

The Tabernacle of the Covenant was er^ted 
an4 consecrated at die foot of mount Sinai, die 
of the first month of the second year 

after 
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ailer the coming out of Eg^pt. AiM. 2514* tmit 
A4>. 1490. ' 

•Spencer endeevourjd to pibve, {dt Legib* 
Jfieb* EituaL Diiurt, 1. AA $0 that this iaoer- 
node, the ark, the cherubim lajere imitations 
of implements used by the J^giyptiani and other 
idolatrous people, in worshipping their gods | and 
that the Lord appointed them to his people the 
Hebrews^ from pure condescension ; designing 
to check tbeir strong incliaation for idolatry, by 
sanctifying these customs and correcting them ; 
cutting on ail such practices as were impious^ 
superstitious, or idolatrous, with which the pa* 
gans had polluted them. 

He undertakes to prove this opinion by a 
comparison between these and the portable 
temples of the heathen, and the tents iu which 
they enclosed what their religion held most 
sacred and venerable. It is certain that the Gen- 
tiles carried their gods with them in their jour- 
neys, and in processions, on the shoulders of 
their priests. Apuleius, Metam. lib* xi. de- 
scribes the pomp, or procession, of the goddess 
Isis* Virgil speaks of the Trojan deities carried 
by Eneas in his travels : 

Errantesque Decs, agitaiaque numina Trojse. 

Spencer founds his opinion on that famous pas- 
sage, Amos V. 25, 26. Acts vii. 42. “ Have ye 

offered unto me sacrifices and offerings in the 
wilderness forty }ears, O, bouse of Israel? But 
ye have borne. the tabernacle of your Moloch, 
and Cbiun your images, the star of your god, 
which ye made to yourselves.'* Here, says be, 
is the tabernacle of Moloch and of Remphan, 
which the Israelites carried with them in 
the desart, even before the very face of Moses. 
Therefore to counteract their violent preposses- 
sion towards visible gods and their worship. 
Moses himself gives them a tabernacle, an ark, 
with sacrifices and rites ; — but purged from 
idolatry and superstition. Vide Euaoments, 
Nos.CCXIII. DCIH. 

Tabernacle of Moloch. See Moloch, 
SuccoTii-BENOTH, and Fragments, Nos. 
CCXIIL DCIII. 

Tabernacle, in the sense of a house or 
dwelling . The old Testament is full of analo- 
gous expressions : Israel dwelt in peace in tbeir 
tabernacles: Israel return to your tabernacles: 
every one returned to his own tabernacle. And 
these are to be understood literally in some cases. 
As when mention is made of the patrivchs, in 
the land of Canaan, before their going into 
^vpt: tbeir dwellings were only tents; they 
built no houses ; they inhabited no cities. T^ 
jauije of Bn army in the field, which abode In 

_ve>L.ii.PAiiT xxvili. Edit, iv: 


tents or tabernacUs, But in a Qiulutucle of 
pleads, by tent, or tabernacle, a house ia to be 
nndertto^. The Hebrews having lofig dwelt 
under tents before ^ey went down into 
and afterwards during their pilgrimage^ in m 
wilderness, brought this mode of speech into 
use. Vide Fragments, No. CCVl, 

This name is also given to the Temple of So- 
lomon, though that was built of very solid ma- 
terials; perhaps, because in its construction it 
g^reatly losenibled the tabernacle of Moses. 
So, David says. Psalm cxxxii. S, 7* he would 
not allow himself any rest, till he had built a 
tabernacle to the Lord. [A modest unastuniing 
appellation.] Psalm Ixxiv. complains, that the 
Chaldeans or S} rians, bad defiled the tabemack 
of the Lord. 

Tabernacle is sometimes put for heaven, for 
the dwelling-place of the blessed. Psalm xv. 1. 
Psalm Ixi. 4. “ 1 will abide in thy tabernacle 
for ever.** Psalm Ixxxiv. 1, How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts !'* These pas- 
sages may be literally explained of the temple at 
Jciu&ulei^^ : but it appears from the new testa- 
meut, that the Jews often understood heaven by 
such forms of speech. Our Saviour advises to 
make friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness 
that they may receive us into everlasting taher^ 
natles* Luke xvi. 9. And St. Paul says to the 
Ilebrewi, chap. viii. 2. Jesus . Christ was a 
minister of the sanctuary and of the true taber^- 
nacle, which the Lprd pitched, and not man.** 
Also, chap. ix. 11. But Christ being cooic 
a bigh-priest of good things to come, by a greater 
and mure perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building,** 
See Rev. xiii. 6. xxi. S. St. Paul also speaks of 
his own body, as of a teut or tabernacle, 2 Cor. 
V. 4. “ For we that are in tins tabernacle do 
groan, being burthened.** And St. Petpr also says 
(2 Epist. i. 13, 14.) I think it meet, as long 
as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up, by put- 
ting you in remembrance, knowing that shortly 
1 must put off this my tabernacle*’ [Kbsi- 
DENCE.] 

The tabernacle of David that God was to 
raise, Amos ix. 11. Acts xv. ]6. is the church 
of Christ, which is the house of Jesus Christ, 
the offspring of David, and heir of the promises 
made to that patriarch. 

Tabernacles, Feast of; called Skifwomfyk, 
Scenopegia, i* e* the feast wherein they set up 
tents or tabernacles, John vii. 2* Vide also 
1 Macc. X. 21. 2 Msec, i, 8, 18. in Hebrew 
noDn -an, Chag hassachoth, the feaet of tents, 
Lev^ xxiii* 42, 43, 44.> Beeause H was kept 
undeTcgreeo tents, or arb<^ify>i9 t^^pjry of the 
2 K dsv* 2 dwelling 
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dwelling in tents by the Israelites during their 
passage through the wilderness. This w^s 
one of the three great solemnities of die He- 
brews ; wherein all the males were obliged to 
appear before the Lord. It was celebrated af- 
ter harvest^ on the fifteenth of Tizri; which was 
the first month of the civil ^'car, and answers to 
September. At this time they returned thanks 
to God for the fruits of the earth, then gathered 
in. Exod. xxiii. 16. The feast continued eight 
-days; but the first day and the last were the 
most solemn. Lev. xxiii. 34, 35. No labour 
was allowed on this feast; and particular sacri- 
fices W'ere offered in the course of it. 

The first day of the feast they cut down 
branches of the handsomest trees, with their 
fruit ; branches of palm-trees, or such as were 
fullest of leaves ; also boughs of willow-trees 
that grew by water-couises. The neatest of 
these branches they carried in ceremony to the 
synagogue, where tliey performed what they 
called Lulab, i. e. holding in their right hand a 
branch of a palm-tree, three branches of myr- 
tle, and two of willow, tied together ; and hav- 
ing in their left liand, a branch of a cition w'ith 
its fruit; they brought them together, waving 
them towards the four quarters of the world, 
and Mitiging certain songs. These branches 
w'ere also called Hosarina, because on that oc- 
casion they cried Hosanna! not unlike what 
was done at our Saviour's entry into Jerusalem. 
Matt. xxi. 8, 9. On the eighth day they per- 
formed this ceremony more frequently, and with 
greater solemnity, than on the other days of the 
feast : wherefore they called this d.iy Hosanna 
Kabbah; the greiit Hosanna. SeeflosAVNA. 

The Jews report, that every Israelite, on the 
feast day, in the morning, was obliged to bring 
these branches of tiees, on penalty of fasting 
all that day. Then they made a procession 
round the altar of burnt-offerings, waving their 
branches, and singing. At present they carry 
these branches into the synagogue, and provide 
themselves wdlh oranges and citrons, in coun- 
tries where they do not grow. 1'hey make it a 
part of their ceremony to take a turn round the 
desk in the middle of the synagogue, once a 
day, at least; and they eat nothing until they 
have done this. 

Psalm cxviii. ** O give thanks unto the Lord, 
for be is good — Let Israel now say,^ &c. seems 
to Lave been sung at the feast of tabernacles. 
The Psalmist makes a plain allusion to it, ver. 
£5, 9 . 6 , 97 , &c. Save now, I beseech thee, O 
Lord : O Lord I beseech thee send now pro- 
sperity. Blessed be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord," &c. The Hebrew says, Hosan- 


na Jehovah f &c. These words the Jews sing 
at this day, when they make a procession about 
their desk, at the feast of tabernacles. 
are the same as were sung at oi^ Saviour's tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Plobably, on occasion of these ceremonies, 
Plutarch says, Si/mpos. Prob. 5. that the He- 
brews kept this feast in honour of Bacchus.^ 
They enter, says he, into their temple, carrying 
vine-branches and wands in their hands ; but 
what they do there. I know not. He calls 
these feasts Cladophoria, and Th^rsophona ; 
and, as in the feast of Bacchus, the heathen car- 
ried green branches wrapt about a w'and, which 
the Greeks called Thyrso^y he concluded from 
thence that probably the Jews by the same ce- 
remony intended honour to Bacchus, in this so- 
lemnity. Josephus speaking of this feast, uses 
the Greek word Eiresione, which signifies a 
posy, or bundle, composed of a branch of olive 
WTapt about with wool, on which were hung 
various fiuits ; these, a child, w hose father and 
mother were still living, used to lay at the door 
of Apollo's temple, (for so the Greeks under- 
stand Eiresione.) But Josephus explains liim- 
self, by saying, that among the Hebrews it was a 
wreath or posv, of myrtle, willow, and sprigs of 
the palm-tree, on which citions were hung. It 
is ob‘*erval)le, tlial though Moses does not ex- 
pressly meniioi) m\rtle, yet Nehemiah, (viii. 13.) 
Josephus, the Kabbins, and the Syiinc, notice it 
as employed in this ceremony ; and the Jew s un- 
derstand of ihis tree what Moses sa^s, Lev, 
xxiii. 40. “ Ye shall take on the first day, the 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, 
and the boughs of thick trees, and wnllows of 
the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord 
your God seven days." 

The first day of the feast, besides the ordina- 
ry sacrifices, they offered as a burnt-offering 
thii teen calves, two rams, and fourteen lambs ; 
with offerings of flour and libations of wine. 
They off* red also a goat for a sin-offering, 
Numb.xxix. 12, &c. 

The second day they offered twelve calves, 
two rams, and fourteen lambs, for a burnt-offer- 
ing, w ith their offerings of flour, oil, and wdiie. 
They offered also a goat for a sin-offering ; and 
this beside the ordinary morning and evening 
sacrifices, w'hich w-ere never interrupted ; nor 
those offered by the Israelites from private de- 
votion, or for expiation of sin. These now 
mentioned w'cre offered in the name of the 
whole people of Israel. On the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and sevefl^ days of the feast were 
offered the same sal^riftsei as on the second day ; 
with this difference^ ^hai every day th6y dimi- 
nished 
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oitliefi from the former by one oalf ; so that on 
;fbe third day they offered eleven, on the fourth 
ten, ou the fifth nine, on the siath eight, and on 
the seventh but seven. But the eighth day, 
uhtch was kept with the greatest solemnity, they 
offered but one calf^ one ram, and seven lambs 
/or a burnt-offering ; and one goat for a sin-of- 
feniig; with the other accustomed offerings, 
and libations. 

We are assured, that on the eighth day of the 
feast the Jews presented at the temple the first 
fruits of their later crop, i. e. of such things as 
were the latest in coming to maturity ; — that 
they drew water out of the fountain of Siloam, 
w'hich was brought into the temple, and, being 
first mingled with wine, was poured out by the 
priests at the foot of the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings. [1 suppose that sometimes ** blood and 
watei” might flow togetlier.] The people in 
the mean time sung those words of the prophet 
Isaiah, (chap. xii. 3.) Therefore with joy shall 

diaw water out of the wells of salvation.** It 
IS said this ceremony was instituted by Haggai 
and Ztciiariah, at the return from the captivity; 
and thought that Jesus Ciifist alluded to it, John 

vii. 37, 38. when he cried in the temple, on the 
last day of the feast of t-abernade$y any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He 
that believcth on me, as the Scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water;** 
— meaning, according to St. John*s observation, 
the Holy Ghost, which should be given to those 
who believed on him. Some commentators 
think, that at this feast were rehearsed Psalms 

viii. Ixxxi. and Ixxxviti. entitled pro torcu/aribus, 
** for the presses.” But Leo of Modena says, 
they rehearsed those Psalms whose titles are 
Huflelujah, or, ** praise God,** i e. cxi. cxii. 
cxiii. cxvi. cxvii. cxviii. Ceremonies of the 
Jews. lib. ii. cap. 7. Vide Pwagment, No. 
CCCXVIIL 

*rhe same author tells us, that the modern 
Jews not having the opportunity of going to the 
temple, nor of performing the ceremonies pre- 
scribed by Moses, each makes for himselt^ in 
some open place, a bovver, oi arbour, of branch- 
es of trees, hung around, and adorned as hand- 
somely as he can. Here they eat and drink, and 
spine even pass the night ; at least, they pass as 
much time here as they used to pass in their 
bouses, and this during the whole eight d«ys of 
the festival. Sickness or old age is dispensed 
with from this ceremony ; and when heavy rains 
fall they retire to their bouses : for these bowers 
are not substantial enoup;li to keep out the wea- 
ther. Munster, in Levit. xxiii. Leo of Mode- 
na adds, that though Moses appointed but 


eight days for this feast, yet custom and the de- 
votion of the people have added a ninth. On 
the seventh day of the feast, which they call 
Hosanna Rabba^ tliey quit their myrtle and palm 
branches, and take only those of willow, with 
which they make seven turns round the desk in 
their synagogue, singing the xxixth Psalm ; 

Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty,** &€. The 
ninth and last day, which is an institution of the 
Rabbins, is called the joif q/' the iaw^ be- 
cause on this day they complete the reading of 
the Pentateuch. See Hosanna. 

TABITHA, nn*aD, Tc^tflo, Gr. DorcaSfthe 
female roty wild goaty or kid. I'he Syriac 2b- 
bithoy Signifies clear-sighted, [brigkt-euedi'l 

'I'ABITHA. A Christiun widow who lived 
at Joppa, who abounded in alms-deeds, and 
other good works. A. D. 34. She fell sick and 
died. After she had been washed, as was cus- 
tomary, she was laid out in an upper cliamber 
previous to being put into her coflin ; and it 
being known that St. Peter was at Lydda, which 
was not far from Juppa, he was desired to coma 
over, soon cume, and was conducted to the 
chamber where the corpse lay : the widows .pre- 
sented themselves to him, weeping, and shewed 
the clothes that TabUha had made for them. 
Peter caused all to go out, betook himself to 
prayer; and turning to the body said, Tabitha, 
arise she immediately opened her eyes, and 
seeing Peter, she sat up. Then he called the 
saints and widows, and presented Tabitha to 
them. Acts ix. 3<t). 

TABLES of the Lata, given to Moses on 
mount Sinai ; they were written by the huger of 
God, and contained the ten cornmandments. 
£xod. XX. 

Many questions have been started about tbeM 
tables, their mutter, their form, their number, 
their writer, and their contents. Some Oriental 
authors, says D*Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 649. 
make them ten in number, others seven ; but 
the Hebrews reckon only two. Some suppose 
tbem to have been of wood, others of precious 
stone. And these are divided, some 8iq[>posmg 
them to have been ofruby^or of carbuncle; but 
the greater part are for the carbuncle. Thoso 
who think they were wood, suppose it to bavo 
been a wood called Sedr, or Sedrasy which is a 
kind of Loium, with which the Mussuliuen 
suppose their paradise to be planted. 

. Moses observes, that these ^oA/eswrere'written 
on both sides. Many think they were transpa- 
rent, so that they might be read through ; on one 
side towards the right, and on the other aide to- 
wards the left. Others think that the law-giver 
makes this observation, because generally, in 
% K% Writing 
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Others tmnslafe, ** ivene wiiUen on tile 
iW6 that #ere ctfttnt#t»itrts 16 eadh other:** 
Air Ihli reaion^ when they irere ehut^ (closittp^fii- 
temmlly,) the two fitoet on which was the wntioji^ 
ftdded On each other, so that no writing was vi« 
Mie 6n the outside. Some think the ten com* 
htahdmedts were written on each of the two to- 
hfes ; others, that the ten were divided ; five on 
one table, and five on the other. Some imagine 
the tablei were of ten or twelve cubits in 
length. 

' Mdses says that the tttbhs were written by 
the finger of God. lliese words are diversefy 
explained : some understand them literally, 
that they vTere written bytlie operation of God 
himself: others understand it to import by 
the ministry of on angel ; others by the spirit 
of Gk>d, Which is sometimes called the finger 
of God. See Exod. viii. IQ. Luke xi. €0. 
Others explain it by an order from God to 
Moses to write them : this opinion may be 
maintdmed from Exod. xxxiv. 27, 26. where, 
speaking bf the second tables vihich God gave 
to Moses, be was ordered to Mrite the viords 
bf the cbvenant ^hich God had made with 
Israel ; and a little after, Moses relates that he 
had written the words of t’le covenant upon 
tables. In the same clrapter it is said, that he 
hewed two other tables like the former which he 
had broken. Hence St. Austin and St. Cyprian 
Concluded, that the second tables were not writ- 
ten by the hand of God, though the first W’ere. 
But Moses in Deuteronomy, x. 4, repeating 
whdt had been said of the second tables which 
God gave him, expressly notices that God him- 
self wrote them, as he had written the former. 
Whence it follows that neither was w rit by the 
finjger of God, or that both- were so written. But 
it 18 sufficient that God inspired Moses, and by 
his spirit enabled him to write them, in order to 
giVe authority to his words ; and it is needless to 
hate recourse to a new miracle. [Since die 
Sattstrit lang^uage, called by the Biulimiiis ‘‘ the 
Wbgba^ of the gods,” and that Sanscrit cha- 
S^keter, the Devana^ri, which they call ^Uhe 
VltSting of the gods,” have been known in 
Eufope, some have supposed tliat Moses by 
fhbterins written by the finger of God,” means 
to C3<j5t%Sk' a bhatattcr peculiarly sacred : Uot 
current, but appropriate solely to Divine attb- 
jeetk and ordinances ; Tike tfie Devanagari*} 

Table 6f Sh^btead. See FKAdsrttNTs, 
N6S. CCXXVIFI. CCLVII. 

Table of the Lord. In t^e O.T. lihe altar of 
btirut-dfiPerings : 'lire 'Lord was considered in his 
legiplei as a monarch hi his palace : he was served 
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B* 'rhetiameof iablt more 
loii|(efi the altar of Shew-bread, beo«i||6*dli 
that was served bread, wihe, and sak. 
chttp. i. 12. complaiiis that the ttibk of 
Loni was^contbmn^ ; because they nfiered on 
the altar of burntHOfferings animals not .perfect 
in the qualities required. In the new testament 
the table of the lAjrd is that on which ware of- 
fered the sacramental signs of 4he body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus : Ye cannot partake of 
the table of the Lord and 4he table of devils. 
1 Cor. X. 5 1 . Christ, (Luke xxii. 30.) repre- 
sents his kingdom, as a feast, where the elect 
sit at table ; That ye may eat and drink at my 
table, in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.” • 

TABOR, man choice, or pnritu\ from nna 
barar*, according to the Synac, bruising, con- 
irition. Tabor, mSD with a D teth, signifies the 
navel. \^8tparatt, say some ; and certainly 
mount Tabor stands, as it were, by itself, apart 
from other mountainsj 

I. TABOR, or Thabor; a mountain of 
Galilee, called by the Greeks, Ithaburius, or 
Athaburitts. Eusebius, in ‘0a/3wp, says, it was on 
the frontiers of Zcbulun, in the middle of Gali- 
lee, ten miles fiom Diocsesarea, east; it was 
also on the confines of Issachar and Napthali. 
Joshua, xix. 22. connects it with the borders of 
Issachar. Josephus says, de Bello, lib, iv, cap. 2. 
seu. 5. in Gr. that the height of Tabor is thirty 
stadia, and that there is a plain on the top of it, 
of twenty-six stadia in circumference, surrounded 
with walls, and inaccessible on the north side. 
Polybius says, lib. v. cap. 70. there was a city on 
the top of it; and Josephus intimates the same, 
wben he says, that he caused the top of mount 
IthahnriusXo be inclosed with w^alls in foitydays, 
the inhabitants of which had none but rain water. 
He adds, that Tabor is situated between the great 
plain and ScytliopoUs ; which cannot be under- 
stood of the great plain of Jezreel, in the midst 
of which Tabor stood, but of that of Esdraelon, 
whidi stretches out south, east, and north of 
this mountain. See Reland, Palasiin. lib, 1. 
tap. 55. 

Tabor stands entirely alone, in the midst of a 
^tft plain, in which it rises up like a sugar-loaf : 
Bst aUttm Tkdbor mom in Gulihata, dtujs in cam- 
pestribus, tot undue afqut iublimi?, tt ex Omni 
parttfinitui itqualiter^ says.Jerom, on Hoseav. 
^Fbisis confihned by ' travellers, who add, that 
it makes a very prospect, being co- 

vered with verd«|tf igreen trees \ and that 
ibn in top is a latge ^iit, tvhere was formerly a 

cilv* 
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ci^i wmi ft freat monZutry, 

Thb waiiiilftki HI j^reftoit it eillirHlj foirufkmi. 
Tbe city 4>f lUfor » nentkuiftdy I Cbron.' vi. 77. 
SftCNitot^ Secret. JM, erne. p. 252. spetki of 
ft xh/et Aowtng from ft apring ftk the foot of Tabor, 
eftftt, which ran into the Jomci> at the end of the 
lake of <9eiietareth. Tabor was opposite to 
motint Hermon, Mhich was on the oUier side of 
the salley of Jezreel, south. Hermon was desart 
and barren, but Tabor was inhabited, aud co- 
hered with trees and verdure. These two moun- 
tains are placed in opposition; Psalm Ixxatx. 
1 2. The north and the south thou hast created 
them ; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy 
name.” 

[I^abor, Mount, says D’Arvieux, is a single 
mouotain, separate from all others ; there are se- 
veral near it on the north, but they are all smaller 
than Tabor, Its shape is round, almost conical, 
like a low sugar-loaf. It appears to be a full 
mile in height, and half a league in diameter. It 
is entirely covered with green oaks, and other 
trees, shrubs, and odoriferous plants. Roads 
and paths are made on the south side of the 
mountain, which lead to tbe top of it by wind- 
ings; and are sufficiently easy to admit of riding 
up to it. I chose this mode of ascent, leaving 
to those more devout, the liberty of w alking up the 
mountain, which they did, while our Arabs took 
charge of their horses and mules. 

To a person standing at the foot of the moun- 
tain, it appears to. terminate in a point; but 
when arrived at the top we arc astonished to find a 
plain which has full 3,000 paces in circumference, 
full of noble trees, in this plain is a great en- 
closure of ruined walls, with remains of towers, 
and a ditch, partly filled up, which shew that 
there has been a'considerable castle, in the middle 
of which was a square place of arms, with cis- 
terns, baths, cellars, &c.; the vaults of which 
have resisted the iinury of time. 

There is a smafl height on the eastern side, 
which is the place where, according to tradition, 
our Lord was transhgured. St. Helena built a 
handsome church in this place, in memory of 
that event. That building having been ruined', 
it is replaced by another, which is apparently 
posterior, and may be of the time of the Crui- 
vi^es. It has three little ebapds, beside each 
other : they appear to be in a grotto or cave, but 
the whole is encumbered with ruins. We found 
the door-wa) filled up, but caused it ta be clear- 
ed by our Arabs and w'e entered a small pas- 
sage, which led into a little vestibule^ composed 
of four arcades, crosslr^ each other, the first of 
xHhich was the entry. That in front of the entry 
was the place where our Lord was, and is called 


kb taherMcki tkoae on eack eide oTiisin are 
called the tabenuiclerwf^Moseftftnd Eluw. fack 
of them kas ao altar, at which the religious who 
were in our company, said mass Ike ^lUowinf 
day, while our aerwanu, . armed, kept guard at 
the entry, 'to «prevent eurprize from tbe Arabs, 
or people of Xao G 9 Uiitry> who- take care of tbe 
flocks of goats which feed on this plain, or who 
come^here in chace after the wild boors wliich 
feed on the acorns that fall from* the trees. We 
afterwards walked about this delicious plain ; the 
air was fresh and serene,- and perfumed w ith the 
fragrance of the aromatic pmts growing all 
around : 1 should have been sorry had 1 not per* 
formed this journey.] 

[Dr. E. D. Clakke, says, “The top oi Tabor 
was described as a plain of great extent, finely 
cultivated, and inhabited by numerous Arab 
tribes. It appears of a conical form, entirely 
detached from any neighbouring mountain, and 
stands on one side of the great plain of Esdrae- 
lon.” Traveh, voL ix, Mr. Buckingham as- 
cended it very lately, and gives a print of its 
antiquities; wliich appear to be not of the ear* 
best, times.] 

Deborah and Barak assembled their army on 
Tabor, from which they marclied to give battle 
to Sisera. A M. ti719, ante A. D. ISfco. Judg. 
iv. 6, &c. 

Hosea, chap. v. 1 . reproaches tbe princes of 
Israel, and tbe priests of tbe golden calves, — 
“ ye have been a snare on Mizpah, and a 
net spread upon 'Tabor,** These snarea and 
nets, were probably idols, or superstitious altars, 
set up at Mispali beyond Jordan, and on Tabor 
ill Galilee, [a comparison to such snares.] 

When Josephus ilie historian was governor of 
Galilee, he strongly foitified the top of labor, 
thinking to make it impregnable. But Vespa- 
sian sent Placidus, one of Ids officers, wdio by 
stratagem drew down the Jews from the moun- 
tain into the open countiy, where he cut them 
to pieces. De Bello, lib, iv. cap, 6. A. D. 67. 

It had been tbe cm rent opinion for several 
ages, that our Saviour was transfigured on mount 
Tabor, Matt. xvii. I. Luke is* 23, &c. Euse- 
bius expressly says so, on Psalm txxxix. 12. 
also Jerom, in the epitaph of St Paula, and in 
his seventeenth letter toilarcella. John Damas- 
cenns, Homil, de Transjt^. affirms the same ; and 
for a long time it was accepted as indisputable. 
-Yet Maldonatue, Liffhtfoot, Relaud and others, 
have doubted it. 1 ne old Itinerary of Bour* 
deaux reports, that our Saviour was transfigured 
on tbe mount of Olives. The ancient fathers 
who have spoken of die transfiguration, have not 
named Tabor, as tlie place wtHt/o it occurred. 

The 
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Tbe^van^elrata^oBot nsaie it, and tlie jovmej 
of our Saviour they allude to aa taken for tbis 
purpose, does not seem favourable to tbe opi* 
uieii that places it on mount Tabor. 

Jl. Tabor, m city on the summit of mount 
Tabor: assigned to ^e JLevites of the family of 
Merari, 1 Chron. vi. 77* Polybius and Josephus 
notice it. 

III. Tab os. The Plain 'of Tabor, or the 
Oak of Tabor, 1 Sam. x. 3. cannot be near Ta- 
bor of Galilee, but must rather be sought between 
Bethlehem and Bethel. It might be translated, 
the oak of the hill^ or eminence. We find else- 
where the word Tabor in an apptllutive sense, to 
signify an eminence or high place. See Judg. ix. 
36. Heb. 

[Whether this oak were of a species which 
grew particularly on Mount Tabor, we cannot 
affirm : or whether, according to the import of 
the name, it may mean ** the lone oak.*’ Mount 
Tabor ai present abounds in oaks, winch Doub- 
dan calls tetebinthinei : and Cotovicus, tall Ilexes. 
Tht'y appeal to he of that kind w'hich the Greeks 
called Platyphillon, broad-leaved.] 

Chesloth‘Tabor, or ChesuUoth Tabor. Josh, 
xix. 12, 18. called Chasalus, in Eusebius and 
Jerom, was at the foot of mount ’Tabor, ten 
miles from Diocoesarea, east. Comp. Ataby- 
Rius and Aznoth Tabor. 

[TAB RET, vide Timbrel, and Musical 
Instruments, Plate ill. Fragments, No. 
CXXXIll.1 

TABRiMfON pnaD. good pomgranate; 
from miD tab, good, and ]D*n rimmon, a pomgra* 
nate: oiheiwise, goodness mised; fiom 310 tob, 
and C3D“i ramam, elevated : the navel, or middle, 
prepared, reckoned, given: fiom “1130, tabur, 
a navel, and manah, io prepare, 

TADMOR, “I'DTn, a city budt by Solomon, 
in the desalt of Syria. See Palmyra. 

[TAD M OR, admirable, wonderjal, from the 
Syriac. Hiller thinks it is the Syiiac name for the 
palm-tree ; and the Greek name of this city. Pal- 
myra, countenances that supposition. [Might 
it be a peculiar pronunciation of Tamar i'] May 
we suppose that palms were signals of victory, 
&c. so early as the days of Solomon ; and that 
this city was ^magnificently built by him ? The 
ruins extant are among the most beautiful in 
the world. 9, Chron. viii. 4. and, according to the 
Keri, I Kings ix. J8. but the Ketibha^ Tamar, 
the Palm, Palm-trees are still found about 
Palmyra. We have a large and handsome vo- 
lume with many plates, shewing the ruins and 
antiquities of this city, by Messrs. Wpod and 
Dawkins, Loud. 17'33, with an historical Iniro- 
dfictioti evincing inucb research. 


PfSselytes were received among the Rabbins 
from Tadr^or^ and Rah* Abhwi* in 4be name o# 
Rab. Jochunan, says, Tradition asserts ihat 
the proselytes of are fit to enter into 

the congregation.** They also attribute this 
opinion to Ilaggai the prophet. Hieros.JeT 
vam»fol. 3. 2. Neverflieless, if these writers 
may be believed, the inbabitants of Tadmor but 
ill requited this privilege, for Rab. Jochanan 
said, ** Blessed is he who shall see the destruc*^ 
tion of Tadmor : for she communicated in the 
destruction of the first and second temple. To 
the destruction of the first she brought SO, 000 
archers : and so she did in the destruction of 
the second.** Hieros. Taanith, foL 69t 2. It is 
probable that this number is by much too 
high, perhaps it should be 8,000: but if it 
be correct, we must consider Tadmor as a place 
of numerous population, as well as of great 
impoitaiice. At the least she must have pos- 
sessed vast influence, if these tro(>ps were 
not her own inhahitunls, but raised and turward- 
ed by her authority and inducement. Jt will be 
recollected, that the latter event was under Ves- 
pasian and Titus, about A. D. 70. 

Wehavesceii, Frag. No.CCCCL.XXXIX. 
that the customs of the Palmyrenes weie very 
analogous to those of the Jews. 

** Remote from every great road, this city 
seems neither to have been calculated for a cou- 
sideiable mart of commerce, nor for the centre 
of a great consuinpiion. It overcame, llov^ever, 
eveiy obstacle ; and may be adduced as a proof 
of what popular opinion may effect in the hands 
of an able legislature, or when favoured by hap- 
py ciiciimsiances,*’ Volney, Trav,\ol.\u p.303.] 

TAIIAN, ]nn, who pra^s, or is merafut , or 
gracious: from pn chanan ; otherwise, to en* 
camp : from n3n chunah, [earnest entrentyS\ 

I. TAHAN, orTHHHEN, son of Ephraim, 
bend of a tamily. Numb. xxiv. 33. 

II. Tahan, or Thaan, son of Telali, and 
father of Laadan, of Ephraim. 1 Chton. vii. 23. 

TAHATH,nnn, under: fiommn taebath; 
otherwise terror, dread; fiom nnn chathath ; or 
descent, according to the Syriac, [low.^ 

I. TAHATH, orl'HAHAT, an encampment 
of Israel in the desart. From Makel6th they 
went to Tahath, and fiom tbeuce to Tarab. 
Numb, xxxiii. 26, 27- 

IK Tahath, son of Kohaih, and father of 
Uriel. 1 Chron. vi. 24. 

III. Tahath, son of Bercd, and grandson 
of Ephraim. I Chron. vii. 20. 

TAHAPANES, omonn, or Taphnis, se- 
cret temptation, hidden fight, covered standard, 
from 1^ chaj^aypk, covered, hidden, and m nes, 

temptation, 
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Hmplotionf flighty standard. This word is E^p- 
tlM. 

['Kohlreiffius, m{)hron. S, ii. cap» 7* thinks 
it is the city of Faneach, i. e. built by Apachnes. 
The Coptic reads Thebaci; perhaps it should 
be Thebaeni, It is written diflFereutly in Jer. 
xliii. 7|8 l, 9* xliv. 1. xlvi. 14. where it i^ in Eng. 
Tr. Tahpatthes: according to the Keri, it is in 
clmp. ii. Id. Tahapanes ; but the Ketib reads 
Tachpanes, See the following article. 

Some seek its import more deeply : Ner/, say 
they, is a serpent, in Egyptian ; Tackep is a gift; 
whence they titink the name denotes, ** serpent's 
gift." We may rather suppose that from hence 
the Greeks took their Daphne, who was chang- 
ed into a laurel, when fleeing from Apollo, 
'i'here w'as a famous temple and \iilage of 
Daphne near Antioch.] 

T A H A P A N ES, a ii p a n h es, or T a p n n i s, 
a city of Egypt. Jeremiah speaks of it, and w'e 
are told he was buried there, chap. ii. l6. xhii. 
7, 8, 9 . xliv. 14. See also Ezek. xxx. 18. It 
is thought to be the same as the Greeks called 
Daphntt Pelasia, (in the Greek of Judith, i. 9- 
Taphnai,) sixteen miles from Pelusiuni, south, 
according to the Itinerary of Antoninus. Jere- 
miah, and the Isiaelites with him retired to 
Taphnis ; where the Lord revealed to Jeremiah 
that Nebucliadnezzar should take this city, and 
should set up his throne in the very place where 
the prophet concealed certain stones. Jer. 
xliii. 7, 8, 9« This was then a royal city. He- 
rodotus says, lib. ii. cap. SO. that in the time of 
Psamniiticus, king of Egypt, there w'as a garri- 
son at Daphna Pelusicc against tlie incursions of 
the Barbarians. [It appears to have been the very 
first town in Egypt, lliat afforded tolerable ac- 
commodations to the fugitives. It stood on the 
edge of the present lake Meiizaleli, on marshy 
ground ; and probably enjoyed a considerable 
commerce with the Mediterranean and with the 
Red Sea, also ; to w Inch, respectively, it for- 
warded commodities.] 

TAH PENES, D>3Dnn, standard, 

fight, temptation, secret; from D13 rius, Jiighf, 
or nD3 nasah, to tempts or DD3 riasas, standard, 
and f|Drr chaphaph^ hidden, covered, 

TAHPENES, ofTaphne. Pharoah, king 
of Egypt, took such affection to Hadad, son of 
the king of Idumea, who had sought lefuge with 
him, that he gave him to wife the sister of his 
queen Tahpenes. I Kings xi. 19, 20. [Phis 
name certainly has some affinity to that of the 
foregoing article: it is barely possible that this 
lady might have given name to that city ; but it 
it if probable enough that both names were de- 
rived from aome female deity of Egypt, whence 


the Greeks transplanted their story of Apollo 
and DaphneJ] 

TALED, a sort of habit worn by the Jews^ 
chiefly when they repeat their prayers in the 
synagogue : instead of that square garment they 
wore heretofore, to which Moses commanded 
them to fasten borders of blue to the four quar- 
ters, and fringes, or ribbons, along the edgings. 
Numb. XV. 38. Deut. xxii. 12. But at present, 
not to expose themselves to derision, for the too 
great singularity of their dress, they content 
themselves wdth wearing a square piece of cloth 
underneath their waistcoats, with blue tufts at 
the four corners ; and when they meet in the 
synagogue to pia^ers, the) cover iheii heads with 
a square woollen veil, which has blue tufts at 
the four conieis. 'I'liis veil they culled thaled, or 
taled. Leo of Modena, Ceremonies oj the Jews, 
Part \ . chap. 5, II. 

TALENT, Hebrew, chicknr. The He- 
brew talent [of silver] was equivalent to 3,000 
shekels, Exml. xxxviii. 24, 26, 26. and conse- 
quently W|ps in weight 1500 Homan ounces, or 
tw'enty-five Uoman pounds ; — English weight, 
JI4 ponnds and 15 penny-weights ^roy. Tlie 
weight of the Jewnh talent ^ according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, was 113 pounds, 10 ounces, one 
pennyweight, and 10 2-7ths grains troy weight. 
Its value in (English) money was 342/. 3s. {)d. 
The talent of gold was of the same weight 
Its value was 5^,150.1. 

The common Attic talent was in value 2,400/. 

Several authors have pretended that among 
the Hebrews there were two sorts of talents, a 
larger, and a smaller ; the talent of the sanctuary, 
and the common talent : The first, they say, 
was double the weight, or value, of the other. 
But i cannot find this distinction in Scripture. 

Talent, on the various w^eights of. 

[The following thought of Mi. Bruce seems 
to be w'oilh inquini^ into ; i. e. that the talents 
appropriated to diflercnl commodities might be 
ot different wcigiits; and, if a talent could be 
discovered, which, at the mine, was of less 
weight than the talent of Judea, perhaps we 
might be justified in estimating the riches in 
gold of David, or of Solomon, by the weight of 
that talent. 

** David took possession of (w'o ports, Eloth 
and Ezion-gaher, (I Kings, ix. 26. 2 Cliron. viii. 
]7<) fiom winch he carried on trade to Ophir 
and Tarshisli, to a very great extent, to the day 
of bis death. We are struck with astotitsbment, 
w hen wc reflect on the sum that prince received 
in so short a time from tliese niinea of Ophir. 
For what is said to be given by King David. 

(1 ChroD. 
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(I Ohro». sxn. 14, 15^ 19- 3, 4, 5,0, 7. 

three tkoutand Hebrew tedmts of golii, retkii^ 
to cMtr awiey.if^ tweniy-one minions, six hun- 
di^tlheiifaad.ppundsi sterling,) end his (mncost 
for the heildiiiig of the temple of Jer^sakm, exr 
ceeds in vehie eight hundred millions of our 
raoMy, if the takni there spoken of is t Hebrew 
feient, (The value of a Hebrew taleut appears 
from Exodus, xxxyiii. £6» For 603,550 
persons being taxed at half a shekel each, they 
must have paid in the whole 301,774 ; now that 
sum IS said to amount to 100 775 shekels 

only ; deduct the two latter sums, and there will 
remain 300,000, >^hich divided by 100, will 
leave 3000 shekels for each of these tahtU$.) and 
not a weight of the same denomination, the value 
of which was less, and peculiarly reserved for, 
and used in the trafHc of, these precious metals, 
gold and silver. It was probably an African or 
Indian weight, proper to the same mine whence 
was gotten the gold, appropriated to hne com« 
modities only, as is the case n ith our ounce troy 
different from the avoirdupois •'I 

TALITHA-CUMI, Ta\Sa-KHfxt. Young 
woman arise; from the Hebrew »D1D, cumi, arise, 
Dan. vii. 5. and the Syriac, taiithu, young 

woman. These words Jesus Christ used when 
he raised the daughter of Jairus ; they are not 
pure Hebrew, but Syriac, and signify, Aly 
da^hter arise, Toicopd<r(ov eyccpae. Mark v. 41. 

TALMAf, >DVn, 0oA/ul, my furrow; from 
oVn tfielem; otherwise, that suspends the waters; 
|rom nVn thalah, to hangf or suspend, and CD^D 
maiim, waters; or heap of waters; from bbn 
thalai, a heap, and maiim, waters, 

I. TALMAI, orTnoLMAr, sou of Anuk, of 
the race of the giants, destroyed by Israel. 
Numb. xiii. 33. Josh. xv. 14. 

II. Talmai, son of Ainmihml, king of Ge- 
shur, and father of Maarliah, w'lle of David, 
the mother of Absalom and Tamar. 2 Sam. in. 
3. After Absalom had slain his brother Ainnon, 
he took refuge with his grandfather at Geshur. 
2 Sam. xiii. 37. 

TALMON, preparation, or present, 

Of enumeration of the dew ; from n3D) manah, 
and’^D tal, dew: according to the Syriac and 
Hebrew, present, or preparation of the sha- 
dow. 

TALMON, orTfiLMOH, a levite, a porter 
of the temple. I Chron. ix. 17. 

TALMUD, doctrine ; from mb famad, 

to teach, 

TALMUD, orTiiALMUD. Talmud may be 
translated by Doct finale. The work called the 
Tahnad contains the body of doctrine, religion, 
and morality of the Jews, They have^ tWo worki 


undet this namt i first, the Talmud of Jena* 
salem^ the other the Talmud of Babylon. Tba 
first was compiled rby Rahht Jodmnail, who 
prtMded in the Academy of Palestkie.ibfirscore 
years, and who finish^ it, they say, in the 
£3Qth year after the ruiii.of the temple (about 
A. p. 300,) for tiiej ase of the Jews in Judea. 
Tbb Talmud is shorter and more obscure than 
that of Babykin;.but it is certainly more an* 
cient. 

It is composed of two parts^ the Mishna, and 
the Gemara* The Mishna is the work of Rabbi 
Judah, surnamed the Holy,*' who compiled it 
about the year 120 after the destrttcdon df the 
temple. A. D. IQO. aigiiifies the second 

law : the work is a collection of the traditions 
of the Jewish doctors, which Rabbi Judah ga« 
thered into one body, for fear they should be 
lost and forgotten, because of the dispersion of 
the Israelites, and the interruption of their 
schools. About a hundred years afterwards, 
Kabbi Jochanan composed the Gemara, q. d. 
completion, or perfection, to complete and linisU 
the Mishna of Uahbi Judah the Holy. And 
these two works form the body of the Talmud 
of Jerusalem. 

The Talmud of Babylon is composed of the 
Mishna of Judah the Holy, and of the Gemara 
composed by Rabbi Asa, who lived at Babylon 
about a hundred years after liabbi Jochanan. He 
kept his school at Sara near Babylon, where, 
after he had presided forty years, he pro- 
duced his commentary on the Mishna, He did 
not finish it himself, but his disciples, or chil- 
dren, completed it after his decease. This col- 
lection is called the Talmud of Babylon, because 
it was compiled at Babylon, and chitfiy prevail- 
ed among the Jews beyond the Euphi'ates. Tha 
Jew s prefer this to that of Jerusalem, because 
it is clearer and more extensive. It abounds 
with a multitude of fables and ridiculous stories, 
of which however they must entertain no doubt, 
unless they would pass for heretics. 'J'liey eveti 
prefer the authority of the Talmud to that of 
Scripture. They compare the Bible to water, 
the Mishna to wine, and the Gemara to b>po- 
cras. They believe the traditions and explica- 
tions contained in this book are derived from 
God himself ; that Moses revealf*d them to Aaron, 
to his sons, and to die elders of Israel; that 
these communicated them to the prophets, and 
the prophets to the membein of the great syna^ 
gogue; who traiMiliitted them down, till they 
came to the doctors ; who reduced theOi to the 
form of the Miskm and the Gemistu, ‘ The 
Miskm ia written in Flebrew, in a very dose 
and obscure atyle ; * and the Gemara is written 

in 
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in A ttyle coiii|H>8ed of Hebr«W| Chaldee^ and 
aaveral terms of other languages. 

Kabbi Asa being prevented by death from 
finishing hU work, bis children, or disciples, who 
continued it, did not finish it till a considerable 
time after ; s . e. according to Serrarius, Bartoloc- 
ci, Trigtand, and others, till A. D. 500, or 505. 
Father Morinus proceeds so far as to maintain, 
fiiat the Mishna could not be com^sed before 
A. D. 500, and that the Talmud of nahylon was 
not finished till tou’ards A. D. 700 ; and the 
’Talmud of Jerusalem^ he thinks is not earlier 
than the fifth century. And surely if the Mishna 
itself was not before A. D. 500, the Talmud of 
Jerusalem must be more modern. 

The Talmud (f Jerusalem^ and the Mishna^ 
after the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos, and 
of Jonathan, are the most ancient books of doc- 
trine the Jews have, except the sacred authors. 
Lightfoot has derived great assistance and light 
from them, for explaining many passages of 
the New Testament, by comparing the ex- 
pressions of the Mishna with those of the apostles 
and evangelists. Maimonides has made an 
epitome, or abiidgment, of the Talmud of Ba- 
hylon, which in the judgment of the best in- 
formed, is preferable to the Talmud itself : for 
he omits what that contains of fabulous, child- 
ish, or useless, and collects only the decisions 
of cases, with which that great work abounds. 
This wbrk he entitled Jaahackazacahf or The 
Strong Hand. It is a digest of the Jewish laws, 
the most complete that was ever made ; not 
only in respect of the matter, but the perspi- 
cuity of the style, the method, and regular dis- 
position. See Rabbins, Maimonides. 

Talmudists, i. e. those who teach the tra- 
ditions of the Jews contained in the Talmud, 
have been known by several names m different 
ages. From the time of the great synagogue to 
the Mishna, they were called Tannaim, q. Tra^ 
ditioners, from Tanach, which in Chaldee signi- 
fies, to give by tradition. After the Mishna to 
tlie Talmud, they were called Amoraim, pro- 
yiouncing, speaking, dictating, because they ex- 
plained and dictated to their pupils the explica- 
tions of the Gemara. After the Talmud, they 
were named Openers, Lastly, they obtained the 
name of Gaomim, excellent, mblime. At pre- 
aeut these pompous names are disused : they are 
contented with the appellation of Bahbi, or 
Chacham, of which the first signifies master, the 
other vnte-man. 

About A. D. l£95, a Jew of Rochelle, being 
coipverted to Christianity, and named Thomas, 
viait^ 'Gregory IX. in the second year of his 
pontificate, (A. D. 1£38,) and reported to him 
Vql. II. Part XXIX. Edit. IF. 


a discoveiy of the errors of the Talmud^ The 
pope sent them, (in 1£89») tn thirtv«five aiticlea, 
to the arebbUhops of France, with a letter, in 
which be required them to seise the books of 
the Jews, and to bum all which contained er- 
rors. He wrote in the same terms to the kings 
of Fnmce, England, Arragon, Castile, Leon, 
Navarre, and Portugal. In consequence of this 
order, twenty cart-loads of Hebrew books were 
burnt in France. [This was before the inven- 
tion of printing, when books were scarce.] 

Gregory's successor, Innocent IV. gave com- 
mission to his legate, Eudes de Chateau-roux, to 
examine the Talmud, and other books of the 
Jews; after he had carefully inspected them, be 
tolerated them, so far as they were not contrary 
to the Christian religion, and restored them 
again : But the legate wrote to the pope, that 
to tolerule them was the same as to approve 
them; wherefore, May 15, 1248, he juridically 
condemned them. 

The two Tahnuds are in print ; that of Jeru^ 
salens intone good volume, in folio ; and that of 
Babylon in twelve volumes, in folio, printed at 
Amsterdam, and also at other places. 

TAMAR, “)Dn, palm, or palm-tree: from 
IDD tamur, a palm-tree. 

I. TAMAR, or Thamar, daughter-in-law 
to the patriarch Judah, wife of Er and Oiian, 
and mother to Pharez and Zarah. The book of 
the Testament of the twelve Patriarchs says, 
that Tamar was of Mesopotamia, and daughtei 
of Aram, ?. e. by descent a Syrian : that Batb- 
shuah, the wife of Judah, could not endure her, 
because she was of a nation different from her 
own, and inspired the same hatred of her into 
her son Er, who, refusing to use Tamar as his 
wife, was slain by an angel of the Lord, on the 
third day after his marriage. The Rabbins be- 
lieve that he was so overweening of the beauty 
of his wife, that he would not have her become 
a mother, lest pregnancy should impair it. 
But Scripture says, only, that Er was very 
wicked before the Lord, for which the Lord 
slew him. Gen. xxxviii. 7. [Neither does Scrip- 
ture say that he was suddenly slain ; he mignt 
die of consumption or decline, for aught (hat 
appears to the contrary.] 

Judah then said to Onan, his second son. 

Go in unto thy brother's viife, and marry her, 
and raise up seed unto thy brother." Onan took 
her, as commanded by his father; but knon^og 
that the children bom fi-om this intercourse vrould 
not belong to him, but to his brother^ he with- 
held from Tamar the means of becomiog a mo- 
ther: wherefore the Lord slew him also. Judah 
said then to Tamar, Continue a widow in thy 
G L div. G fatbei’s 
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fillher^s haute, till my ton Shelah shall be of age 
'to marry;” (w he was afraid that ' Shelah also 
might die, as hts brothers did. Tamar there- 
fore lived with her father a considerable time, 
yet did tiot receive Shelah as her husband. Some 
tears after, when Judah went to a sheep^shear- 
lUg feast of his friend Hirsh, the Adullamite, 
Tamar being informed of it, disguised herself 
as a [foreign] harlot, and sat in a place where 
Judah would pass. Judah had intercourse with 
her, and gave her as pledges, his ring, his 
bracelets, and bis staff. 

After some months her pregnancy began to 
shew, which Judah being informed of, would 
have had her burned alive ; but when she pro- 
duced the ring, the bracelets and the staff, and 
attributed her condition to the owner of those 
pledges, Judah acknowledged that slie w as moie 
just than he had been. She bore twins, of which 
one was called PhareZy the other Zarah. See 
their articles. This happened about A.M. 2277, 
ante A.D. 1727. 

The author of the Imperfect Work on St. Mat- 
thew, says, Homii. 1, that the mother of Er, the 
son of Judah, being a Canaanithk woman strong- 
ly disapproved the marriage of her sou with 
Tamar, who was an Aramean, or Syjian; she 
therefore advised her son to refrain from his 
wife, [as intimated, from the TestametU of the 
twelve Patriarchs above.] Er followed this 
advice, and God struck him dead. His brother 
Onan then married her, but Tamar still con- 
tinued a virgin. Judah being much troubled at 
the death of his two sons, and the disappoint- 
ment of bis daughter-in-law, the cause of w hich 
he knew not, continued a long time in tears 
and penitence. God being moved at his cou- 
cetn, let hhn know what had passed ; and Ju- 
dah acrupled marrying Tamar himself, though 
apprized that the marriage of neither of his sons 
had been consummated. 

The /Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, inti- 
mates, that Onan lived a whole year with Tamar, 
without intercourse w^iih her. Vide Fragments, 
Nos. LXXXII. CXXV. 

II. Tamar, daughter of Maachoh, the wife 
of David, and [supposed] sister of Absalom, ( By 
courtesy, reckoned among the king’s children ; 

^ Chron. iii. 0. David's children, besides the 
concubine’s children, and their sister TamarT) 
Her extraordinary beauty was the occasion of 
her nominal brother Amnon’s falling desperately 
in love with her, dishonouring her, then hating 
her, and forcibly expelling her, Vidt Amnon. 

strewed ashes on her head, rent her 
clothes, and covering her face with her hands, 
went home weird weeping. Absalom met her in 


this distress, took her home, bid her be ^oiet^ 
and leave revenge to him aiidin fac^ the resent- 
ment of this injury he kept so much tn liis hear^ 
that he killed Amnon some time aflt^r. See 
Absalom and Amnon. 

HI. Tamar, daughter of Absalom, was of 
great beauty. 2. Sam. xiv. 27. Some Greek and 
Latin copies insinuate that she married Rebo- 
boam, king of J udah, and w^as mother of Abijam, 
the successor of Relioboani: but neither the 
Hebrew nor Vulgate acknowledge this. We read, 
2 Chron. xi. 20. that Rehohoarn married 3faa^ 
chah, the daughter of Absalom : i. c. probably, 
the grand-daughter of Absalom by Tamar 
daugiiter is often put for grand-daughter. 

IV. Tamar, a city of Judea, mentioned 
Ezekiel xlvii. IQ. xlviii. 28. as a southern limit 
of this country. It must be about the southern 
]^oint of the Dead Sea. Eusebius says, that 
Thamara is one day's journey from Malis, or 
Melisha, going towards Elia, i. e. Jerusalem. 
He adds, that the Romans kept a garrison there. 
Ptolemy, and the tables of Peulinger, set down 
also Thamar or Thamara, in Judea. 

[This city is placed on the south, and in com- 
pany with the Waters of Strife in Kadesh : it 
cannot therefore be Jericho, as some suppose, 
because that is called the City of Palms ; but it 
must be further south, and perhaps should be 
sought for at the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, adjacent to which (southward) palm-treea 
abound. 

We have also Baal Tamar, “ the lord of the 
palm-tree.” Judg. xx. 33. Hazazon Tama?', 
palm abounding.” Gen. xiv. 7. Palm-trees 
abounded in some parts of Judea, and at length 
became an emblem of that country. The, Greek 
name for a palm, Phoenix, was given to many 
places : Hormuz, or Ormus, in the Gulph of 
Persia, has the same meaning, in the old Per- 
sian language, signifying aj7u//».] 

TAMAR, or Palmyra. Vide Tadmor. 
TAMM US, Thamus or Thammus, a month 
of the Jews, answering to June: the fourth month 
of the holy year, and the tenth of the civil year. 
It has but twenty-nine days. 

Oil the seventeenth day of Tammus, the Jews 
fast, ill commemoration of the worship of the 

f olden calf, and its punishment. Exod. xxxii. 

n this month they keep a memorial of what 
happened to Miriam, sister of Moses, who was 
struck with a leprosy for murmuring against 
Moses. Numb^xxii. 1—10. 

The Syrians, by this w^ord, express nl their 
calendar iht mow^ that answers to Jufy, The 
Arabians, die Persians, and the Tur£s, ttae it 
to express the hottest part of the summdr. The 

Jewish 
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JewifW attroDomeNr^ Kt tkw dmji call tb« tun’s 
endumce into the sign Cancer, Tekupha Tam- 
sum, or tlie Retoiution of Tlumui* 

TAMMUZ, non, ahstmset concealed, 

TAM MUZ, or Tramus, a deity, 

thought to be the Grecian Adonis. This deity 
H mentioned, Eaekiel viii. 14. nonn~nKno30. 
LXX. Tov 0a/ujuodc< Alius BSeX^i^ara, Abo- 
winationes. Alius Tlapo^wfii^t Irrita/iones, 
Mulieres plangentes Adonidem ; Heb. plangentes 
Tammuz : women weeping for Tammnz, David 
Kimchi says, that Tammnz was an idol of brass, 
whose eyes the Pagans used to fill with lead ; 
then making a fire in the hollow parts of the 
idol, the lead would melt, and the image seem 
to shed tears. 

Jerom has rendered Tammuz by Adonis : and 
there is great probability that this is its true sig- 
nification. Manetho, apud Plutarc. de hide et 
Osiride. The word AmmuZy which is the same 
as TammuXy signifies abstruse or concealed. The 
construction of the Hebrew text of Elzekiel gives 
reason to judge, that Tammuz is used in an ap- 
pellative sense. But nothing can agree better 
with Adonis than the epithet secret y or hidden y 
whether we consider that secrecy and obscurity 
in which his mysteries were involved, or the 
condition in which he was represented during his 
festival. He was put into a coffin, and lamented 
over as if dead. Moses, in some places, Lev. 
xix. 27, 28. Deut. xiv. 1. (see also Psalm cvi. 
28.) calls him the Dead, by way of derision. 
Lastly, the circumstance of women bewailing 
Tammuzy bas determined the greater part of 
commentators to explain these passages of Eze- 
kiel by allusion to the feasts of Adonis. Comp. 
Fragments, No. DXXXVIII. 

It is thought the Israelitish women who be> 
w'ailed Tammuz, Ezek. viii. 14. were engaged in 
worshipping the same sun as was adored by the 
men, in ver, 15, l6. ** And 'he brought me into 
the inner court of the Lord’s house, and behold, 
«t the door of the temple of Uie lord, between 
the porch and the altar, were about five and 
twenty men with ibeir backs toward the temple 
of the Lord, and their faces toward tlm east; 
and they w'orshipped the sun toward the east.” 

This is not inconsistent with the opinion 
which takes Tammuz for Adonis^ because, in the 
Fagan theology, Adonis was the sun also* Vide 
Fragments, Nos. CCCXVL CCCXVII. 

TAMNA, Thamna, or Tmamnatha, a ce- 
lebrated city in Palestine, on the road from Je- 
maalem Dioipolis. Etieeb. in It 

was ibe capdui of the Taparchia Thammiica, 
whkh btoame lwiiocif in the later times oflbe 
Jewish republic^ 


TANACH, ypn, that afflicts ikm, thsd hmn- 
bke tkUf thai reproves thee, from my hatmK to 
and the pronoun ^ ec, thoe, thou,. [As* 
movaly exile* A aly built by emi^ants.] 

TANACH, orTHANAGH, orTAANACH, a 
city of the half tribe of Manssseh, on this side 
Jordan, (Josh. xii. 21 . ,xxi. 25 . Judg. 1.270 
yielded to the Levites. Eusebius, Jerom, and 
Procopius of Gaza say, that in their time it was 
a considerable place, three miles from Legio. 

[TANATH, descetity depressionyU lowpUue, 
from the Arabic. A station of the Israelites. 
Numb, xxxiii. 26.1 

TANHUMETH, romn, BavspeABy [nif-l 
consolation, or repentance ; from CXTJ nacham ; 
otherwise, bottle, or wall that is given* or of' a 
gift ; fiom non chemeth, vessel, or bottle, or 
non chomahy a wall, and nno mathath : other- 
wise, the gift of indignation, or of heat ; from 
non chamahy anger, wrath, or Con cham, heaty 
and mathath : otherwise, the rest of death ; from 
m3 nuah^ rest, and mo muth, death. Father of 
Seraiah, 2 Kings xxv. 23. Jer. xl. B. 

TAN IS, Heb. |yy, Zoan, motion. It is not 
known what Zoan signifies in the Egyptian. 

[It is supposed to signify the station ^ exiles, 
or wanderers ; but, as this is derived Irom the 
Arabic rather than from the Coptic, it is not 
free from uncertainty. It is witten Tavic in tbe 
Greek of Judith, i. 10.] 

TAN IS, a city of Egypt. Moses affirms 
that Tunis, or Zoan, is less ancient by seven 
years than Hebron in Canaan ; Numb. xiii. 
22. Tbe Psalmist asserts, that Moses perform- 
ed his miracles in the fields of Tanis, Psalm 
Ixxviii. 12,43. This city was w iihiii the Delta. 
The piophet Isaiah, xix. 11, 13. xxx. 24. acb> 
dresses the princes of Tanis, who were highly 
conceited of their wisdom and prudence. He 
deirides their false politics. It appears that in 
tbe time of this prophet, Tanis was the capital 
of the Lower Ej^pt, Ezekiel, chap. xxx. 14. 
speaks of Zoan, ^t Jerom has translated it by 
Taphnis, instead of Tanis, which two cities were 
very difiTerent from each other. I'anis was situ- 
ated on that arm of the Nile which was nearest 
to that of Damietta, west. Comp. Frags. Nos. 
DXLVI. DXLVIL 

[There are still ruins remaining which ma#k 
the site of Zoan ; called by the Arabs Saun : 
but it is thought these works are not of the most 
remote antiquity ; as tliey have hieroglyphics 
upon them, extremely wd executedf and of a 
more modern air.] 

TAN N IM, catm, grealfahee* See F haoi. 

end Finite of Tannim* 

TANNIM/ or TnamnixIi Geaeeif k 2L 

2 Ji 2 
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sptm. LXX, Vulgate, Ceu 
grandin, iifto&tipes guatraUy great iisliNi^ tea^ 
meaeceriy mgoae. When Mbsoe tfurebr do!#a 
his rod before PhaitiDh, k wae cbaaged iutn a 
dragee, iseb. Thannhn* £aod. vU. 9^^ And 
** tbeir ponon is as the venom of the Tannilh,*' 
We think that sometimes it eimretses the cto* 
codile ; so Psalm Ixaiv. IS. ** Tnou brhkest the 
heads of the dragons in the waters/' — of tlie 
Tamm, or Thanninm. The LXX. and even 
Jerom^ sometimes traasUte Tannim by Sirens, 
supposiag this word to signify sea-moiisterS) 
whose figure partakes of a man and a fish. See 
Job XXX. 20. Isaiah xxxvi. 15. xliii. 20. in 
LXX. Isaiah xiii. 22. Vulgate, in Laments 
iv. 3. Jerom renders Thannim by Lamia, 
witches, or sorceresses ; but the general and 
better interpretation is dragons, or sea^mon- 
sters. [Rather AmpJubia, as a distinct class.] 

TAPjHLATH, noCDi little girl ; from r)DD la- 
phaph, or niD taph, to take snort steps, like chil- 
dren ; or, distillation, drop ; from rtephes^i. 
[Perh^s Stacte, i.e. pearly gum.] 

TAPHATH, or Tap HU, daughter of Solo- 
mon. She married the son of Abinadab, go- 
vernor of the province of Dor. 1 Kings iv. II. 

TAPHON, or Thopo, a city in Judea, for- 
tified by Bacchides, 1 Macc. ix. 30. See Tap- 
PUAH. 

TAPHSAR, “1DDD, armxf, he 

that takes away children. This word is foreign 
to the Hebrew tongue. It occurs, Jer, li. 27. 
where Jerom has left it, witiiout translating it : 
in Nahum, iii. 17. he has rendered it by little 
childten, reading Tappapim, instead of Taphsa- 
rim. The best interpreters consider this \^ord 
as a name of dignity ; perhaps the same as 
Achasdrapne, whence Satrapa is formed. Some 
have thought Taphsar to be the name of a pro- 
vince ; but without proof. [A captain, Eng. Tr.] 

TAPPUAH, mDn, Tart^s, apple, or apple- 
tree-, from non thaphach; othennise, breath, 
swelling: otherwise, that binds and holds in 
n€H ; from rr® puach. 

I. TAPPUAH, or Taphu A, a city of Ma- 
iiasseh, but belonging to Ephraim. Josh. xvii. 8. 
Probably the En-tappuah, of the former verse. 
Vulgate, [and Heb.J the fountain ofTaphwt. 

II. Tapmjah, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 34. 

perhaps the Betk-iappuah, of verse 53. which 
11 also attributed to Judah, and which Etisebhis, 
in places ber^nd Rapbia fourteeti 

Mites ; toward * 

TARAH, or Thaee, ap encainyHnent of 
ifl desart. [sfoifeViail*; 

They came hither from Tihath# and wamheiiee 
to MitliciA, Nunn, xxxiii. 27. Ptoleihy spdaks 


t>f achy didled Tkati, hi AvthkiPelinBa; mni 
.NadplNls mentiotts a city adted Thmtbam, 
which the Jews took from die Avabtan^. 

Hb. xiv. cop. 2. 

TARALAH, examine, or turtle of 

the curse, or of strtn^h, or of' the oak : 
thur, drnmfrier, turtle, and mit alah, to curse, or 
oak; or from ^ul, force. [From the Arabic 
multiplication, mmtiplyiirg into itself'] A city 
of Benjamin. Josh, xviii. 27. 

TAkEA, ^HD, Vulgate, Thame, Home, 
or chamber of the companion, or of the shepherd, 
or of malice; from Kn tha, bed, or chamber, and 
rohah, companioti, or shepherd-, or from jn 
rah, or yn ruah, malice : otherwise, that cries 
and laments, or does amiss ; from yn ruah. — ^ 
[or, that causes lamentation, i. e. of bis mother, 
at a painful birth.] ^Fhe same as, 

'J'AREA, yinn, evil anger-, from rr“in 
rah, anger, and yn rah, evil : otherwise, aftger 
of ' the shepherd, or of the companion ; from njn 
rahah, shepherd, or companion. Son of Micab, 
and grandson of Jonathan, son of Saul. 1 Chron. 
viii. 35. Comp. ix. 41. 

TARES, Zizamum, Lolium ; a plant with a 
longish tough leaf, not easily distinguished from 
corn, or other grain, among which it grows. 
Its stem is smaller than that of wheat ; at the 
top of this stem rises a long ear with little 
husks, wdiich suriound it at equal distances; 
these contain three or four grains, covered 
with down or pluff, which are not easily broken. 
Bread made of corn wherein there are many of 
these seeds, is very unw'holesome; it intoxicates, 
loads the stomach, and creates heaviness, drow>- 
siness, and head-aches. When the plant is 
grown up, and ready to blossom, it is easily dis- 
tinguished from corn. Hence our Saviour, in 
his parable of the good com and the tares, bids 
his reapers wait till the time of harvest, when 
it would be easy to pluck up these intruders, 
and to cast them into the fire. Mattli. xiii. 26, 
27, 28, 8cc. In the church, tares must be min- 
gled with the wheat, the wdeked with the right- 
eous, the reprobate with the elect, till die day 
of judgment. Sometimes pastors can rake out 
heretics, schismatics, and ecandaloat ofrenders, 
by exComthunicatiot) $ but they cannot detect 
and expel all kinds of nokious weeds. 

The ear of this planbis a foot long, divided 
iiit4 Several parts, tait^ akemately, so that 
each appears to be a litSe ear, made up of grains 
sdiflAler thole of whoat^ but a iittlo mealy, 
of a roddMi^eokiiir. Itr Made is voi<y ditferant 
froha tliat of^wheait, but it is clmAy 4isiMi»sh^ 
tdilb wlMi it ^|rbwa tip, mid ’vilteiiiliibe^a to 
l^tom. In France it has obtaksedit bo aittm of 

ivroye, 
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i^o^, of iQI ili% bedtime it ehijfrep 

f. e. fNeMiievtbofe IdM eat breed made of 
df who diiuk beer, ki wbkb any considerable 
quantity of this ^in has been infuted. Some 
botankts think tkat it w pfocfticed from grains of 
wheat or barley degenerated ; and by ^is they 
acconnt for certain years, and certain districts, 
wherein many tarts are gathered, though good 
corn was sown ; on the contrary, they assure 
us, that tares are sometimes changed into wheat, 
when they happen to meet with good ground. 
I have seen persons who affirmed, that they had 
made the experiment of both these things, f Fhe 
reader will take care not to confound Uiis plant 
with that generally knowm in England, and ciiU 
tivated by farmers, under the name of tares, 
which is given as food to pigeons, 8cc. Our 
Darnel seems to be the nearest representative of 
the Oriental w'eed.] 

The word tares is often used in a figurative 
sense. To sow tares in a family, is to raise dis- 
cord among its members. The enemy has soun 
tares, in the field of the church : heretics have 
Spread their errors wdthin it : the devil has pro- 
pagated divisions among its members, &c. 

[Dr. Sibthorp, (Walpole, voL ii. p. 61.) when 
in Greece, April 15, 1793, says, ** In our eten- 
itig w alk, we observed, among the corn, a quan- 
tity of LoHum, w'hich our host called Aira, and 
added, that the seeds of it, when mixed with 
the corn, [and ground into flour, and eaten,] 
occasioned giddiness.’* 

** Loliam Temulentum, The seeds of 

this plant are often mixed with the corn, and 
when eaten, occasion violentgiddiness.** — Dr. S. 
in bis list of plants found in Greece. 

Mr. Walpole adds, in a note — “ In the Geopo- 
nica we And a similar observation to that of I>r. 
S. ’’Aipa &prbic fiiyvvfiivn cncoroi rove ia^i6vtae* 
p, 199 . This plant is the ZiZdv(&v of Matthew 
xiii. the Ziwan of the Arabic botanists ; and the 
Rosch of the Old Testament.** See Michaelis, 
on the Lau's of Moses, iii. 357*] 

TARGUM, Oinn, explanation, plural, Tar- 
gumtm. 

TARGUM. This name is given to the 
Chaldee paraphrases of the hooka of the Old 
Testament. They are called paraphrases or ex- 
positions, because tliey are Either comments and 
e)c plications, ttian literal translations into the 
Chaldee tongbe, which, after the captiW^ of 
Babylon, was l^ttier known among the Jews 
thttn the atidenfr Hebrew. So that when the 
Hebrew text vtaa read in the raagogue, dt in 
the teMlle, they genendly added an expKdntiod 
m4he OdMht for thh ^advatita^ oflhe 

pebj^k. It ir that ttik enttotn begnii 


abOttt the thtte of Etra, since that learned scribe 
rending fhcfhifw to the pebpie it Jemsiieni, ex- 
plained It, h'ith the other priests who were with 
litin, that the people might coihptehend it. Ears 
viti. 8 , 9. Possibly they explained it in the He- 
brew language, or which appears to us more pro- 
bable, in the Chaldee or Syriac ; for these two 
languages had Uien a very great conformity ; 
and were almost the same ; even at this day they 
Imve a very near agreement. 

But, though the custom of making these ex- 
positions in the Chaldee language be very an- 
cient, yet they had no written paraphrases, or 
targumim, before Onkelos and Jonathan, who 
lived about the time of our Saviour. Jonathan is 
placed about thirty years before Christ, under 
the reign of Herod the Great : Onkelos some- 
thing later. The targum of Onkelos is the most 
esteemed, and copies are found in which it is 
inserted verse for verse with the Hebrew. It 
is so short and so simple, that it cannot be sus- 
pected of being corrupted. See Onkelos. — 
This paraphrast wTote only on the books Of 
Moses, and his style approaches nearly to the 
purity of the Chaldee, as found in Daniel and 
Ezra. This targum is quoted in the Mishna ; 
hut was not known to Eusebius, Jerom, or 
Ori^en. 

The Targum of Jonathan, son of Uziel, is on 
the greater and lesser prophets. He is murli 
more diffuse than Onkelos, and especially on 
the les&ei prophets, wdierc he takes great libej- 
ticb, aud ciiluiges in allegories. His style is pure 
enough, and approaches near to the Chaldee of 
Onkelos. it is thought that the Jewish doctors 
who lived above seven hundred years after him, 
have made additions to him. They ascribe to 
him a paraphrase on the Pentateuch also ; but 
that is not his. 


The Targum of Joseph the Blind, [ 1 . e, hav- 
ing lost one ^’C — the ** one-ej/ed, } is on the 
Hagiographa, This author is mdeh more modern, 
and less esteemed than the former. He wrote 
on the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, and Esther. His style is a 
very corrupt Chaldee, with a great mixture of 
foreign w'ords. 

The Targum of Jerusalem is only on the Pen- 
tateuch ; nor is that peifect. There are w|iole 
terses wanting, others are transposed, others 
are mutilated ; which faas led many to infer that 
this is only a frigmkrit of some ancioot para- 
phrase, now lost. Cdnsiilt Walton, JWig. 12 . 
rather Morimis, Ejerctfafioiirs BWtieee, ana Fa- 
Aef Le Longi BUdiathtcti Saerdf etw, 2 . lecf. 2 . 

There is no Targum on Dknlef, Ezra; and 
Meheoiiah. Ohe tM fartcly heifki pnUbhi^ 6m 

the 
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the Chromcl^ Tlie ecHtiont of the, Chaldee 
paraphrases in the Polyglots of CofnplatMin> 
Antwerp, and Paris, ana eirea in the Rabbinical 
Bibles pHnted at Venice, are imperfect ; those 
of Basil, and.those of the English Polyglot, are 
more entire. 

TARICHEA, a city of Galilee, mentioned 
by Josephus, tn vit& sua, JOIO. He says 
it was thirty stadia from Tiberias : he went on 
shipboard there to go to Tiberias. De JBe//o, 
lib, ii. cap, l6. Pliny places it on the lake of 
Geiinesaretb, south of Tiberias. 

TA RPELITES, ravishets or wearied; 

from taraph : otherwise, iuccestioti or order 
of miracles; from “no tnr, rn/i/r, order ^ and hVc 
po/o, miracles: otherwise, ruirioi/s order^ or rank ; 
from rfPDty, muphalah^ ruin; according to the 
Syriac and Hebrew, custom, or guardian of the 
miracle, or of the ruin, or of the leaf of the tree. 
This word is a stranger to the holy language. 

TARPELITES, Tarphelcei; a people sent 
from beyond the Euphrates into Samaria. Ezra 
iv. 9* Some think them to be the Sapires, or 
Suspires, (See Srphae,; or the Tripolitans, 
f. e. people of Tripolis, 

TARSHISH, contemplation, or exa- 

mination cf the marble, or of the jo^ : from nin 
ihur, to examine, 4rc. and shish, marble ; or 
from shush, joy : otherwise, precious stone, 
the colour of azure : from Tharshish, the 

name of the country where this precious stone 
w'as found, [a bruise, i. e. to the enemy, from the 
SyriacJ 

L TARSHISH, or Thaesis, second son 
<if Javan. *Gen. x. iv. We think he founded Tar- 
cut in Cilicia, and save the name of Tarsis to the 
province. Vide TAJtsi7a. 

IL TARaBisH^ a chief noble of Persia. Esth. 
I 14. 

TARSHISH^ ox Tharshkh, Sec 

Tarshish, above. 

L TH ARSHiSH, or Tharsis, son of Bfl- 
han, of Benjamin. iCbron.vii. 10. 

II. Tharshish. A cosintry named Thar- 
shith, whither Solomon sent bis fleets. 1 Kisgs 
X. « 2 . Chron. ix. 2 1 . Theuc is a nuiltiuide of 
opinions conoeming this country- Josephu^ 
the Chaldee and Arabic paraphrasts, explain it 
of Tarsus, a city -of Cilicia- The LXX. Jerom, 
and Tlieodoret, understand it of Carthage. £u- 
aebitts iderivea the Spaniards from Thurshsshz 
The Arabian geographer thinks it was Tunis in 
Africa. Bochart makes it TarUsms, an island 
In the atreighta of Gades. T*e Clerc understands 
noMsus an island and in the ASgeaa sea. 
Chotiua tkiaka the whole ocean was caUed TJkm^ 
Msk, bncattse of the famooe eily,of TmUmt^ 


now mentioned. Sanotiim, l^elievea the aea m 
general, to, be called Tkap^kish, jmd thfit ship* 
of TJmrskUk fwe those employed in voyagea ^ 
sea, in opposhioa. to small aeasels used nnly in 
rivers. Vide FftAisM^jrTi, ^os.LXX. I«XX1, 
CCXVIl. 

The LXX. soitoetimes translate Thatshisk by 
the sea ; and Stripture gives the name shsps ^ 
Tharshish^ to those fitted out at Ezion-geber, bn 
the Red Sea, and which sailed to the ooesn, 
equally w ith those fitted out at Joppa, and in the 
ports of the Mediterranean, (which was usually 
called the Great Sea.) We cannot apprehend 
any other way to explain and reconcile all the 

passages which inentiou ships of Tarshish, 

. Fur, on one side, we see that Tarshish signi- 
fies the city of Tarsus in- Cilicia: on the other 
side we see that they fitted out ships of Tharshish, 
or ships to go to Tharshish, in places from 
whence we cannot suppose they went to Tarsus 
in Cicilia. bor example, the book of Judith 
(chap. li. 12, 13. Vulgate,) describing the course 
of Holofernes, says, he went into Cilicia, and de- 
stroyed all the children of Tharshish, or Thar^ 
sis, Jonah, chap. i. 3. fleeing from the face of 
the Lord, went on ship-hoard at Joppa, for 
Tharshish, probably Tarsus in Cilicia. The pro- 
phets Isaiah and Ezekiel, among tiie merchant 
ships that came to trade at Tyre, enumerate 
those of Tharshish, Isaiah xxiii. 1, 14. ix. IQ. 
Ezek. xxvii. 12, 2J. xxxviii. 13. Cilicia was 
altogether within reach from Tyre: and there is 
but little probability that ships should come 
from the coast of the ocean to trade there* 
Lastly, the Psalmis^ (Ixxii. 10.) associates the 
kings of Tharshish with those of the isles : The 
kings of Tharsis, and of the isles, shall bring 
presents.’' But by the isles, or islands, are ge- 
nerally meant those of the Mediterranean, and 
the maritime places, whither the Hebrews were 
used to go by sea. [The Archipelago, Sicily, 
South Italy, Spain, ^c.] 

From all these passages it seems that the 
country of Tharshish was on the Mediterranean; 
and probably it was Cilicia. 

Therefore, when we see ships fitted out on 
•the Red Sea, or at Ezion-geber, in order to go 
to Tharshish, we must qonclude, either that 
Ahere were several countries galled Tharshish, — 
•one on the ocean, another on the Mediterranean,^ 
— which seems by.na meana prohs^ble ; or, tM 
ahlps of Tharshish, in geneiml, si^fies ships 
able to bear a loi|g voy^.;, large ships, m pp^ 
position to smiM craft intended for a homc-pfu^ 
40 oAvigalbJe^ii^tom* .[Like our ** 
mtai" GMyiUt •Hip; fWch m m »Hi|» 
iNdttN tiHlIlfpMip. 
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in ikt most tobstwitml manneri on purpose for 
a voysge to tlie East Indies, i. e, ships built in a 
particular style and manner — TarsAtsA-built.] 

[I bn Haukalsays, ^*Tbe Medhermnean Sea, 
or Sea of Rouin, coasts to Frank (France,) along 
the shore to Tarsoutah, or the Sea of Andalus ; 
and then, continuing along the coast of Andalus, 
it at last joins the ocean at Jebd-aUTarek.** 
(Gibraltar). — In another place he says, '' Tar- 
tousa beloiias to the land of Andalus.*’ 

This is plainly Andaluna in Spain ; and, from 
the place uhere Jonah took shipping, he must 
have intended a Tunhuh somewhere on the Me- 
diterranean. Was the ship he went on board 
of going direct to Tarshish, or coasting to other 
ports ? What could be the direct trade between 
Spain and Joppa ? 

These questions would occasion but little dif- 
ficulty, if we might be allowed to suppose that 
the tin of the British islands was employed in 
the East in those ancient times. Moses mentions 
tin. Numb. xxxi. 22. Was it British metal? 
Tin 'certainly entered into the composition of 
mirrors. In the days of Alexander the Great, 
tin was exported from Europe to India. We 
know of no extensive tin mines but in Britain. 
It is probable, that the merchants of Cadis im- 
ported tin from Biitain; hut sent it, hi other 
vessels, to the Levant. If Cadiz, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, were the ancient city of Tarshish, then 
the Atlantic Ocean itself mignt be the sea of Tar- 
shish : and skipn of Tarshish might import ves- 
sels fit to navigate the ocean. Festus Avienus 
says expressly, Cadiz was Tarshish. 

li\c Gadir urbt fit dicta Tarlema piiut . 

Hie Mint eolumnae pertinacu HereulU, 

Abila tttqve Caipe. 

This agrees perfectly with the statement of 
Ibn Haukal, who, no doubt, reports the opinion 
of theArabian geographers. ThatPhenecia main- 
tained a direct intercourse with Britain in later 
ages, see Fragm tNTS, No. DCVI. 

This name occurs in several places in SS. 

A sea-port, whence the most capital spe- 
cimens of sliip-building were produced ; so 
that ships built after the same manner wjere called 
ships of Tarshish, though not actually built there. 
Isaiah ii. 16 . xxiii. 1, 4. Ps. xlviii. 6. This last 
passage M ichaeJis, would render, ** The kings 
were troubled at the sight of Jerusalem, as sailors 
are troubled when they behold skips (f 'Tenrshuh 
shaken by a contrary wind.*' 

Silver was the produce of Tarshish, Jer. 
X. g. Ezek. axvii. 12. “ Silver from Tarshish, 
gold Upbkz.’* It appears from Exekidl, 
that irbn,'lead, and tin, were brought from 
Tarddsh, [Sp^n yielded most of these metnb.] 


It whs distant, and westward; ainoeJbnab 
nrtended to fiee to Tankish, 

The inhabitants were a colony of Gteeks. 
Josephus thought Tarsus in Cilicia was Tar^ 
skith : the same thought the writer of the bodk 
of Judith, chap ii. 12, IS. who says, Holofemea 
spoiled the children of Ihams^in Cilick. The 
Chaldee and Pseudo Jonathan understand 
Tarsus. Jerom thought the aamei 

But neither silver nor tin were supplied by 
this Tarsus: and what is said 2 Chron. ix. 2i. 
XX. 36. 1 Kings xxii. 49. of the navigations of 
Solomon and Jehoshaphat, excludes this from 
being the Tarshish of those texts: since no- 
body would build vessels on the Red Sea to na- 
vigate to Cilicia : nor would Jonah quit Joppa 
for Tarsus, with intention of avoiding the road 
to Nineveh. Many interpreters understand by 
ships of Tarshish, ships oi the main sea ; but 
1 fengs X. 22. Tarshish seems to be distinguished 
from the sea in these words : ** the king had at 
sea shim of 1 arshish .** 

Micnaelis, also, places Tarshish in Spain. 
Vide Fragments, No. LXXL] 

TARSUS, Tapobc, winged, feathered ; from 
the Greek r&paoc, wings, feathers^ [Having 
pinions, as we see on the travelling caps of Mer- 
cury, Perseus, &c.] 

TABSUS, the capital of Cilicia. St Paul was 
a native of Tarsus \n Cilicia. Acts ix. 11. xxi. 
39. Some think it obtained the privileges of a 
Roman colony, by its firm adherence to JuUnS 
Csesar, who made the inhabitants citizens of 
Home : whence St. Paul was free of Rome, by 
being born, in Tarsus, Others maintain that 
Tarsus, though a free city, was not a Roman 
colony, in the time of St. Paul ; and that no traof^ 
is found of this on its medals before the reign 
ofCaracalla, or of Heliogabalus : therefore, tna 
privilege of being a citizen of Home belonged to 
the apostle, not as a denizen of Tarsus, but by 
some personal right derived from his father or 
ancestors. Vide Homan, 3. also Paul, and 
Fragments, No. DCLVII. 

[If we may not credit the fabulous account of 
iti» origin, at least, it proves the great antiquity 
of Tarsus. Strabo says, that in process of ttOM 
it received a colony of Argives, and by the insti- 
tutions they formed and supported for the study 
of arts and sciences, it became so illuiuious, 
that he gives it the preference in that particulMr, 
even over Athens and Alexandrk. It was equally 
renowned for the power and the multitude of its 
inhabitants. Besides the title of metrs/poHo, which 
it assumed, H derived sumamea from five or six 
Roman emperors. It also qualifiet itself as 
governed by its own fatei* 

** Tarsoui 
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urall of f tone. The uibi^l|itf 9 tf eft ra Iwnt men 
. and hominea/'ei^foo^.Qf warlike «o|iieveni€Dts. 
It is « strmig end {^lenfanf pleceu 'From it jto 
tbe boodert of Roum are biUls and moun- 
takii, of difficult ascent. Inej lay, that in 
T(tr$tmi tbere are f^e e thousand hpraemen ; 
and in all tbe chief cities of Islam^ smcIi as 
Seiestan^ and Kirman, and Pars^ and Khuzistan, 
and Irak, and Hejae, on^ ^ ^here are inns, 
or public places, appouxteo ‘or the people of 
this town.*' Ibn Uaukal. $ee the Plates, 
Medals of Tabsus; .also Caucasus, Nos. 
1,2> 3J 

TARTAK, or Tebtak, pn*!)!, chained, 
bound, shut up: (com pm'i, rdrtak, [Fiomthe 
Chaldee, of continued course, t. e. the sun rising 
and setting daily; advancing and receding an- 
nually.] 

TAUTAK, or Thaetak, a false deity of 
the Avites. llie Rabbius say, he had the shape 
of an ass. By pronouncing it Sarsac, 
Sharshac, instead of Tartak, prnn, one might 
find under this name the god Sesac or Shesac, 
of which Jeremiah speaks, (xxv. 26. li. 
41.) and whose feasts were known among the 
Pagans, under (be name of Sacccea, or Sacea. 
Athen. lib. iv. cap. 10. Dio Chrys. Orat. 4 de 
Regno. Comp. Shishak. 

TARTAN, inin, that searches or examines 
the gift of the turtle ; from nin thur, to exa- 
mine, or turtle, and mn, thanah, gift, stipend : 
otherwise, their law ; from rnin thorah, law, 
and the pronoun ] uri, their. This word is fo- 
reign to the Hebrew tongue. ^Extended, length- 
enm; which some support by Job*s description 
of the Leviathan, chap. iii. 6.] 

TARTAN, Thartan, Thanathan, or Thatha- 
nia, an officer of king Sennacherib, sent with 
Rabsbakeh <on a messa^ to king Hezekiah. 2 
Kings xviii. 17- inm Tartan, ita et Isa. xx. 1. 
»)nn Tdthania. Ezra v. 3, 6. vi, 6, 13. LXX. 
Tavad’di;. 

TAFNAI, onn, that pves, or overseer of the 
gifts, of the presents, oj the tributes: an offi- 
cer of the king of Persia ; from \r\^nathan, to 
give. Plde T AUT A V, ad fn. Governor of Sa- 
maria, and of the provinces on this side Jor- 
dan. He opposed tbe rebuilding of the temple 
and the walls of Jerusalem : and wrote about it 
to Darius king of Persia, who gave orders to 
continue the building. Ezra v. 6f A. M 34^^, 
ante A. D. 519^ 

TAURUS, Mounts See Platb qf Tau^vs, 
and Fraoments, No. . 

TAVERNS, three- See Apph Forum. 
TEACHER, Vide Doctqr. 
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' T E RA H ^ fDCiy Xoo^ murder^ httekeru, pr 

^ ^ ^ i ftw rm $wci. 

►on of Nabor, and of Rpumoh* Iqf poipoopinp. 
G^n. xxi. 24. 

TEBAXJAH^ baptwd rf the Lofdt 

or baptized b^ the Lord; from V;3D tohl* to 
wash in water; otherwise, goodness of the Lord; 
from tub, goodness, and Uie preposition /, 
to, and the Lord* 1 Chron. Rxvi. 11. 

TEBET, rop, 'lafiaO, the Babylonish name 
of the tenth eccjbesiastical month of the Hebrews : 
it answers partly to December, and partly to Ja- 
nuary, Esth. ii. l6. We cannot derive its true 
etymology from the Hebiew’. 

it had but twenty-nine days. The second 
day of this month is the last of the octave of the 
dedication of the temple, after it was purified by 
Judas Maccabeus. 1 Macc. iv. 39. John x. 22. 

On the tenth the Jews fast (three days, as 
some say,) because of the translation of the Jan, 
from Hebrew into Greek, by command of Pto- 
lemj Philadelphus. See Septuagint. 

TEHINNAH, njnn, Getwa, prayer, favour, 
mercy; from pn ckanan. {earnestly requested^ 

TEHINNAH, son of Esthon, of the family 
of Caleb. 1 Chron. iv. 12. Tehinnah was fa- 
ther of the family of Nabasb. [of Ir-nahash, 
Eng. Tr.] 

TEKEL, bpn, weight ; from the Chaldee ^>pn 
thekel, to weigh. Heb. Shekel. 

TEKEL, or Thechel, i. e. he was weighed. 
One of the words that appeared written on tbe 
w all at the sacrilegious feast of king Belshazzar : 
indicating that this wretched prince had been 
weighed in the balance, and was found wanting. 
Dan. V. 25. See Belshazzar and Daniel. 
Vide Fragments, No. CCV. 

TEKOA,nyipn, OtKul, trumpet, or sound oJ 
the trumpet; from )?pJl thahqh ; otherwise, thpt 
is confirmed. {A place of tents; a place where 
tents might be pitched. But others think, the 
place where the trumpet sounds : where armies 
prepare for battle by tbe sound of trumpet. 
Comp. Jer vj. 1. Numb. x. 9-] 

TEKOA, Thecue, or Thecua, a city of 
Judah, 2 Chron. xj. 6. It is also in Uie Gre;ek of 
Joshua, zv« 60. but not in the Hebrew. Euse- 
bius and Jerom place l^ekoa twelve jniles from 
Jerusalem, south. In another place Jerom says, 
it was six miles from Bethl^em, sputh : See 
his Prologue to AmoSf It stood op a mountain, 
and was tne farthest place that way, toward the 
R<ed Sea. Joseph ms say^, Tehoa was not fiar 
from the castle ot Herodiuni. De Beflo, ^h. y. 

[Its ruipavP now shewn. Tide J-^Bruyn, 
an Lfvaiir* cap. 2- Sam. 2,. 1 
^4f httvi- l- AtposL L. Catted 

Thekoe. 
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Tkekoe, ki the Grecic, 1 Mucc. ix. S3.] The 
wildernesn of Tekoa mentiotied^ ^ Chron. xx. SO. 
fii^ from the Red Set. 

TEKOITES, TOn, C3»j^n, inliabi- 

tints cff Tekoa, iNebem. lii. 5. Tivmpels, or 
itrengtkened, 1 Chron. xi. 28. SccTbroa. 

* “[TufilL-ABIB, the green kill, or tumulus: 
Kvhcther green with grass, or with corn. The 
ntme of a place to e hich some of Israel were 
tarried captive. Ezekiel iii. 15.1 

TBCAH, r6n, 0oXa, humility, or verdure: 
from vh lack. Son of Reaheph, of Ephraim^ fa- 
ther to Tahan. 1 Chron. vii. 25. 

TELASSERott^n, nttwbn. Vulgate, The- 
lassar* A name foreign to the holy language. 
That fastens up, or hangs the prince from n^n 
thalah, and sharah, prince: olherv^ise, 
tomh, or heap of the song, or of him that sings ; 
from thalal, heap, and shnr, to sing: or 
perhaps, the rising [heightsl of Ashur, t. e. As- 
syria. 

TELASSER, or Thalassah, a province 
of Asia. Rabshaketii tells Hezekiali (Isaiah 
xxxvii. 12. 2 Kings xix. 12.) that the gods of 
the nations could not deliver from his mastei’a 
power the children of Eden, that vere at Talas- 
ser, or Thelasser, The exact situation of this 
province is unknown, but it is ihought to be to- 
wards Armenia and Mesopotamia, and about 
the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris; be- 
cause of the children of Eden, who inhabited 
that country. 

TELEM, CaVo, (heir lamb ; from rrt'D talah : 
olhervvise, their dew; from taf, the dew; 
and the pronoun D am, theirs. In Chaldee, 
Syria, and Arabic, to misuse, or abuse* 

[^Oppression, rapine, what is procured as a 
preif. A city of Judah, originally seized as a 
prey, Josh. xv. 24. as Kimchi, Le Clerc, Hiller, 
and others suppose ; elsewhere called also Te- 
la IM; ‘‘prey violently taken away,” as the 
Arabic root imports. 1 Sam. xv. 4-] 

TEL-HARSA, KttnrfVn, Oe\apn<ra, heap, 
tumulus, or suspension of the plough, or of deaf- 
ness, or of silence : from r6n thafah, to suspend, 
or thalal, heap, and icnn charash, to labour, 
to keep silence, to be deaf: otherwise, suspension 
(f the head ; from the same r6n thalah, to hang 
up, atid ttnn charash, the head* 

“[It most be owned, however, that charHh 
means pottery, shreds of earthenware : and this 
might be a hill or collection, forming a mount 
of such rubbish, hke the Mans TeUaceus, at 
Rome.] 

TEl-HARSA, or Thelharsa, perhaps 
the same as Telasser. Those who returned with 
Zerubbabel out of this country, could not prove 
VoL. II. Part XXIX. Edit* IV. 


their genealogies, or shew that they were of tli4 
race of Ii^fHet. Ezra li. 59. Neh. vii. 6l. ^ 

TEL-MELAH, heap, [ or fuiitleArs] 

(f salt, or of martners; from VVn thalal, a heem, 
and the Chaldee rAo melach, salt, or ca»rnO 
tnelachim, mariners; otherwise, Suspension of 
the salt, or of the mariner j from nVn thalah, to 
suspend, &c. 

TEL-MELAH, or Thelma. Those wiro 
returned from Tel-melah, with Zerubbabel, could 
not prove themselves to be of Isrsel. The situ- 
ation of Tel-melach is unknown. Ezra ii. 59. 

TEMA, HD'n, Qtpav, admiration; from 
non thamah : otherwise, perfection, or consum- 
mation; from ODn thamam: otherwise, the 
south ; from pD> jamin. The LXX. read The- 
man, [now Tehama. Arabia, the level, or the 
flat country, along the E. of the Red Sea, dis- 
tinct from the mountains in the interior.] 

TEMA, orTHEMA, son of Ishmael. Gen. 
XXV. 15. Jt is thought he peopled the city of 
Thema^ in Arabia Deserta. Job speaks of the 
caravans of Tema and Sheba. Job vi. 19. Pto- 
lemy places a city called Themma, or Thamma, 
in Arabia Deserta, towards the mountains of the 
Chaldeans. 

TEMAN, (DD, the south, or^ftica; from 
yo* jamin, the right hand, &c. otherwise, per- 
fect, consummate; from CDOn thamam* [VVhe- 
tber this country took its name from Teman, son 
ofEliphaz, Gen.xxxvi. 1 1, 15. or from its being 
in a southern extremity, or piomontory f] 
TEMAN, or 7'ii EMA N', son of Eliphaz, and 
grandson of Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 15. In rer. 34* 
we find a king of Idumea, called Itusham, of 
the country of the Temani. Jeremiah, xlix. 7 — 
20. Ezekiel, xxv. 13. and Amos, i. 12. speak of 
Teman. Eusebius places Thaman in Arabia 
Petiaea, five miles from Petra, and says there 
was a Homan garrison there. 

TEMENI, OD’D, OepavLl: from Temax« 
Son of Ashur and of Naarah. 1 Chron. iv. 6* 
TEMPLE, the House of God, the Sanctu- 
ary, the Tabernacle of the Lord, the Palace of 
the Most High, &c. These terms are often sy- 
nonymous in Scripture, though, stiictly speak-^ 
ing, they import very distinct things. The aaoc- 
tuary was but one part of the Tabernacle, or 
Temple ; neither does the w ord temple describe 
the tabernacle ; nor tabernacle the temple. The 
Hebrews, before Solomon, could not propi^ly 
be said to have had a temple, yet they did not 
scruple by the word temple to describe tbe ta- 
bernacle; as, on the contrary, they sometimes by 
tbe tabernacle of the Lord, expressed the temple 
built by Solomon. 

After tbe Lord bad instructed David that Je- 
2 M div 2 rusalem 
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KOtilem Wft Ibe i^kce he biul ebo«en^ wherein 
to fix hk dWellio^^ thet pioiu prince began to 
realize hi* desm of preparing a temple for the 
Lo^^ tjbat.nii^ be tomethinff worthy of his 
dirine lij^jesty* He opened his mind on this 
subject to the prophet Nathan, but the Lord 
did opt think fit that David should execute his 
puipose, however laudable; that honour was 
reserved for Solomon, bis son and successor, 
Vfho was to be a peaceable prince ; whereas 
JDavid bad shed much blood iu war. Neverthe* 
less, David applied himself to collect great 
quantities of gold, silver, brass, iron, and other 
materials for this undertaking. 

Solomon laid the foundations of the temple^ 
A, M. 299^# ante A. D. 1012, and it was finished 
A. M. 3000, and dedicated in 3001, ante A. D. 
1003. The place chosen for erecting this mag* 
nificent structure, was Mount Moria/i* Its en- 
trance stood toward the east, and the most holy, 
and most retired part, was toward the west. 
The first book of Kings, and the second of 
Chronicles, chiefly describe the temple, pro* 
perly so cdled; t. e. the Sanctum, the Sanctuary, 
and the apartments attached to them ; also the 
vessels, the implements, and ornaments of the 
temple, giving scarcely any description of the 
courts, ai^ areas around ; w hich however formed 
a principal part of the grandeur of this edifice. 
Ezekiel has supplied this defect, by the exact 
plan he has described of these necessary parts. 
Indeed, it must be owned, that the temple, as 
described by Ezekiel, was never realized after 
the captivity of Babylon, according to the model 
and the mensurations of this prophet. But as 
the measures he sets down for the Sanctum, 
and the Sanctuary, are within a small matter the 
tame as those of the temple oi Solomon; and 
as this prophet, who was himself a priest, had 
seen the first temple, it may be supposed the 
description he gives of the temple of Jerusalem, 
is tliat of the temple of Solomon. 

After the consecration, or dedication, of the 
tenwle, by Solomon, A. M. 3001, this edifice 
Bxxuered many revolutions; which it is proper to 
notice here. 

* A. M. 3033, ante A . D. 97 1, Shishak, king of 
Egypt, took Jerusalem, and carried away the 
treasures of the temple. 1 Kings xiv. 25, &c. 

2 Cbron. xii. 

A.M. 3146^ Joash, king of Judah, collected 
•ileer to repair the temple; they began the work 
in earnest A. M. 3148. 2 Kings xai. 4, 5, &c. 
2 Chroa* nxiv. 7, 8, Sic. 

Abtx, king of Judah, having bought the 
atalance of Tiglaib-Pilueser, kipg of Assyria, 
agninel the kings of Israel and Damascus, 


who were at war wkb him, roUbed |ko im n pk 
ofiti richer, to ^ve to this fopngu Juogj-** 
[2 Chron. xxviii. 21, 22, Sic. A. M. 32^4, ontf 
A. D. 740.] not content with that, he proliiied 
this holy place, by setting up thmin on altar 
copied from one he had seen at Damascus, 
taking away the brazen altar made by Solomon. 
2 Kings xvi. 10, 11, 12. He also displaced the 
brazen sea from off the brazen oxen that sup-, 
ported it, and the brazen lavers from their pe- 
destals, and the king’s throne, which was of 
brass. These he removed, to prevent tbehr 
being carried off by the king of Assyria. Nor 
did he stop here, but extended his wickedness 
so far as to sacrifice to strange gods, and to erect 
rofane altars in every corner of the streets of 
erusaleni. 2 Chron. xxviii. 24, 25. He pil- 
laged the temple, broke the sacred vessels, and 
shut up the house of God. From A. M. 
ante A. D. 740, to 3278, ante A. D. 726. 

Hezekiah, son and successor of Ahaz, opened 
again and repaired the gates of the temple, which 
his father had shut up, and stripped of their orna- 
ments. 2 Chron. xxix. 3, 4, &c. A. M. 3378, 
ante A. D. 726. He restored the w'orship of 
the Lord, and sacrifices, and made new sacred 
vessels, in the place of those which Ahaz had 
destroyed. But in the 14th year of his reign, 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, coming with an 
army into the laud of Judah, Hezekiah was 
forced to take the riches of the temple, and even 
the plates of gold that he himself had put on the 
gates of the temple, to give them to the king of 
Assyria. But when Sennacherib was gone back 
into his own coiuitry, no doubt but Hezekiah 
restored all these things to their former condi- 
Uon, as soon as he could. 

Manasseh, son and successor of Hezekiah, 
profaned the temple of the Lord, by setting up 
altars and idols, by which lie worshipped the 
host of heaven, even in the courts of the bouse 
of the Lord. 2 Kings xxi. 4, '5, 6, 7- 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 5, 6, 7. A. M. 3306. God delivered 
him into the hands of the king of Babylon, who 
loaded him with chains, and carried him beyond 
the Euphrates. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 12, &g. 
A. M. 3328, ante A. D. 576. Here he acknow- 
ledged God, and repented of liis tins : being 
sent back to his dominions, he redressed the 
profanations of the temple ^ had committed, 
removed the idols, destroyed the profane altars^ 
and restored the altar of bnmMinerings, upon 
which he offiared his sacrifices* 

Jotiah, king of Judab, laboured with all hit 
might in repairing the edifices of the tmpph, 
wl^ had boeo eiuier i^lected, or denaaiishod^ 
by tbekingiii4Judaih,<kitpredeoeeeorsp Ha also 

comoMioded 
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eofmnMMl^ tiM pri^ t«K) Levites to replace tellt ut^ that the works were ha progren till the 
^e ark of tiie Lwd i« tiie aanctuarj; and that bepniung of the Jewish war. AnHq^ (ti(. ax. 
k ahould not be moved firom place to place, as ^^8. 

it bad been duriiig the reigns of the wicked Thu temple bnilt by Herod did not sttbtist 
kings his predecessors. 9 Chron. zxzv. 3. above seven^^seven years; being destroyed, A.M. 

Nebuchadnezzar took away a part of the sa- 4073, A.D. 70. It was l^nn bv Herod, A.M. 
cred vessels of the temple of the Lord, and 3987 ; finished in 3996 ; Immt by the Romans 
placed them in the temple of his god at Bafc^lon ; in 4073* 

under the rci^ of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. This temple of Herod was veiy different from 
S Qiron. axxvi. 6. A. M. 3398, ante A. D. 706. that of Solomon, nor was it a repetition of that 
He also carried away others under the reign of rebuilt by Zerabbabel, after the captivity. The 
Jecontah. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. A. M. 3503, following is the description Josephus has left us 
ante A. D. 599- Lastly, he took the city of of it, who himself had seen it. [For Plans, 8Cc. 
Jerusalem, and entirely destroyed the temple ^ in of the temple, in different states, and according 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah. A. M. 3416, ante to the conceptions of different authors, vide the 
A. D. 588. 2 Kings xxv. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 18. Fragments, Nos. CCXLll. to CCXLIX. 

The temple continued ih ruins fifty-two years, with the Plates.] 
till the first year of Cyrus, at Babylon, A. M. The temple properly so called, was only sixty 
3466, ante A. D. 536. Then Cyrus permitted cubits high, and sixty broad ; but there were in 
the Jews to return to Jerusalem, and to rebuild the front, two sides like two arms, or shoulder- 
the temple of the Lord. Ezra i. The following ings, which advanced twenty cubits on each 
year they laid the foundations of the second side ; jnaking the whole front, a hundred cubits 
temple ; but they had hai dly worked at it one wide, as well as high. The stones used in this 
year, when the king of Persia, or his officers, building were white and hard, twenty-five cubits 
gained over by the enemies of the Jevrs, forbad long, eight high, and twelve wide. Joseph, de 
the further prosecution of the work. Ezra iv. 5. Bello, lib, vi. 

A. M. 3470, tfnfe A. D. 534. After the death of The front of this magnidcent building re- 
Cyrus and Cambyses, it was again forbid by the sembled that of a royal palace. The two wings 
Magian, who succeeded Cambyses, and whom in the front were lower than the middle, which 
Scripture calls Artaxerxes. Vtde Smerdis. middle was so elevated, that those who ap- 
Ezra iv. 7—17. A. M. 3483, ante A. D. 52J. proached it from a distance, might see it many 
Lastly, these prohibitions being removed under furlongs off. [The present mosque is seen, in 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, the temple was some directions, at a distance of many mfies. 
finished, and dedicated four jears afterwards. Comp. Dr. £. D. Clarke, uo/. ii.p. 5^.] The 
A. M. 3489, ante A. D. 515, twenty years after gates were almost of the same height as the temple, 
the return from the captivity. and from them hung veils, or tapestry, of seve- 

Tliis temple was profaned by order of Antio- ral colours, embellished with purple flowers, 
chus Eptphanes, A. M. 3837- The ordinary On each side of the doors were a pillar, or pil- 
sacrifices were discontinued, and the idol of Ju- lars ; the capitals of these were adorned with 
piter Olympius was set up near the altar. It branches of a golden vine, which hung down 
continued in this condition three years. 1 Macc. with its grapes and clusters, so well imitated, 
i. 62. Judas Maccabeus purified it, and restored that art did not yield to nature. Herod made 
the sacrifices, with the worship of the Lord, extensive and high galleries about the temple ; 
A.M. 3840, ait/e A. D. 164. suitable to the magnificence of the rest of the 

Herod the Great undertook to rebuild the building ; exceeding in beauty and sumptuous- 
whole of Jerusalem, in the eighteenth year ness, all of the kind that had been teen, 

of his reign. A. M. 3986. Josephus, The temple was built upon a very uneven 

XV. cAp. 14* He began to lay the foundation, mountain, and originally there was hardly pfain 
A. M. 3984, foity-fix years before the first pass- enough on the top of k for the she of the btiild- 
over of Jesus Christ ; — as the Jews observed to ing and the altar. The rest of it was steep and 
him, **For^ and six years was this temple mbatkl<^ sluing. But Solomon raised a wall toward the 
ing, and wilt^hoU rear it up in three days V' This east, to support the earth ; and after that side 
is not saying that Herod had employed forty-six was filled up, he there built a poftico, ot galfery. 
years in building it ; for Josephus assures ns, At that time, only this fhee of the men was 
that be Mtked what be proposed in nine years cased wHh stone : hat, in succeeding a^jH, the 
aad almlf. But long after bk time it continaed people endeavouring to etilaige this space, and 
to reeehe additions^ and the same Josephus the top of the mountain beii^mudii extended, 

^ M9i they 
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tb^y broke .dowo tb^ w^U op ilie north side, tnd 
enclosed a second space as large as the whole 
original area of the temple* §o that at last, 
contrary to ail hope and expectation, this work 
was so far extended, that the whole mountain 
was surrounded by a treble wall. For com- 
pleting of this great work, ages were barely 
sufficient ; and to tliis were applied all the sacred 
treasures, brought bv the devotion of the people 
from all parts of the world. In some places 
these walls were above three hundred cubits 
high ; and the stones used in them were forty 
cubits long. They were fastened together by 
cramps of iron and lead, to resist the injuries of 
time. The level area on which the temple stopd 
was a furlong square ; or one hundred and twenty- 
five paces. 

The entrances into the first enclosure, (a 
square of a furlong on each side,) w'ere by one 
gate on the eastern side, one on the south side, 
one, on the north aide : and on the west side four^ 
one of which went to the palace, another into 
the city, and the two others into the fields. This 
enclosure Was secured without by a very high 
and solid wall ; and within, all around it on the 
four aides, were stately porticoes, or galleries, 
austaiued by columns, so thick that three men 
could hardly grasp them in their arms ; for each 
of them was, in circumference, twenty-seveu 
feet. The number of these columns was one 
hundred and sixly-two. They supported a 
roof of cedar, very curiously wTought; and 
formed three galleries, of which the centre was 
the highest and widest; beiug in width forty-five 
feet, in height a hundred. Those on the two 
sides were but thirty feet wide, and fifty feet 
high. 

The court, or area, before these galleries, was 
pa^ed with marble of several colours ; and at a 
little distance from the galleries was a second 
enclosure, formed by a handsome balustrade of 
stone, with pillars at equal distances, on which 
were inscriptions in Greek and in Latin, to 
warn strangers, and such as were unclean, not 
to proceed farther on pain of death. This en> 
closure had only one entrance on the east ; but 
on the north and south, it had three, at equal 
distances. 

The third enclosure, which contained the 
temple and the altar of burnt-sacrifices, was sur- 
rounded by a wall forty cubits high. It was 
square, as well as the former, and the height of 
the wall did not appear without so much as it 
really was ; because it lost behind the sfeps, 
by wbicb it was surrounded, and partly coaocwl- 
ed« First, there were fourteen eiefe, aboy e which 
was a terrace of about tea cubitt wide^ which 


went all round the endosara^ Fsom thonce^waf 
another ascent of five steps, before lbs ph»|foni> 
of tl^ gate ; so that the wall was iHit Iwetity-ind 
cubits high, within. The entran^ce intp this 
portico was by one gate toward the east, by four 
towards the south, and four towards the no|tb. 
There was no gate on the west side, but a great 
wall ran ail along from north to south. At the 
entrance of each gate within were latge rpoms, 
resembling pavilions, of thirty cubits square, 
and forty high ; each sustained by a pillar of 
twelve cubits, or eighteen feet in circumfeience. 

Within this enclosure were also double co- 
vered galleries, with two rows of pillars to the 
east, north and south j but none to tlie west. 
The women had a gate to themselves on tlte 
cast side, also one on the south, and one on the 
north, by which they passed to the place ap-*« 
pointed for them, which was distant from that of 
the men. 

The altar of burnt-sacrifices was fifteen cubits 
high, and forty cubits wide each way : The 
priests ascended to it by a slope without steps, 
towards the south. At each of the four corners 
was a small eminence, or little horn. The whole 
was built of rough stones, on which no iron had 
been used, nor a tool of any other metal. 

The front of the temple, which was a hun- 
dred cubits high, and as many wide, was adorn- 
ed with sundry rich spoils, dedicated to God, 
by the Jews, as trophies of their victories: 
When Herod had finished the temple, he dedi^- 
cated tliem anew ; he filso added others of his 
own, taken in his wars against the barbarous 
nations. 

The porch of the temple was ninety cubits 
high, and one hundred in length, from north to 
south. The door was seventy cubits high, and 
twenty- five wide. The Sanctum, or sanctuary, 
and the apartments that ranged along the two 
sides of the temple, had nothing singular. Jose- 
phus observes, that when it was resolved to build 
the temple and the altar, Herod did not enter the 
courts of the priests ; he being only a layman.. 
He committed to them the care of finishing this 
work, and they completed it in eighteen months ; 
the rest took up eight years. 

Within this inclosure was a wall, one cubit 
high, which surrounded the tea/iple and the altar 
of Immt-sacrifices^ and s^arated the prietts 
from the other Israelites* ThU place was not 
entered by the Uity : they came af for as 
wall, to present saci^es and oSeflngs: bttt ad- 
vanced no farther. 

Josephus relates a ctrcumstanca, whidi be said 
he receded hy tradkion firom his fathers, that 
the fima they worked on the tempk, dmre felt 

no 
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no rain in^^o day timo^ oal^ in the night; 
io thatihe n'Orkmen ware not hindered in their 
work. > When the was huished, the de~ 

dication of it was pecfornicd with great solem- 
nity« The pteople rendered hearty thanks to 
Godr and gave the king much praise and com- 
men^tion^ which be well defervedi for the ex- 
eoiMUon of this great work. Herod offered three 
hundred oxen in aacridce ; and all the people, 
with great alacrity, brought victims to this au- 
gust ceremony. The number of them was so 
very great that it was not easy to count them. 
What contributed to make this festival more so- 
lemn, was, that it happened on the same day 
that llerod ascended the throne, which anniver- 
sary he always celebrated with much pomp. 

In the angle of the northern side of the exter- 
nal iticlosure of the templet was a very strong 
tower, built by the Asmonean kings, who pos- 
sessed both the regal state and tlie piieslliood 
at the same time. Here were kept the sacred 
ornaments Worn by the liigh-priest, on great 
public occasions. Herod continued to keep 
them here ; and after Herod, the Romans, till 
the time of Tiberius. But duiing Ins leign, 
Vitellius coming to Jerusalem as governor of 
Syria, the inhabitants of that city received him 
with so much lionoui, that to hliew his acknow- 
ledgment, he obtained from Tiberius permission 
to commit the care of this sacred deposit into 
their hands. They enjoyed this favour till the 
death of King Agrippa; when Cassius Longinus, 
governor of Syria, and Cuspius Fadus, governor 
of Judea, commanded the Jews to return them 
to the tower of Antonia, and the custody of the 
Romans, as before. The Jews sent to desire 
this favour a^ain from the emperor Claudius; 
and young king Agrippa being then at Roma, 
obtained it for himself. 

Before that time, the manner of keeping this 
precious habit was thus : — It was deposited in 
the tower Antonia, under the seal of the high- 
priest, and those of the treasurers of the temple. 
On the eve of any solemn festival, they waited 
on the Roman commander of the castle ; after 
they bad visited and examined the seals, they re- 
ceived the holy vestments from him ; and they 
returned them to him when the festival was over, 
and sealed them up apin as before. 

This lawer, or castle, was already very strong, 
but Herod fortiffed it still more, and called it 
Aii/oisie,' iu honour of his patron Anthony. 
Herod nia(k<e peatage under ground, from the 
tower Anipnia to the eastern gate of the 
near whieh be elao built another tower. This 
wet to preaeiwe e communication l^tween the 
two towmrs wi the Utnple^ that might be ter- 


vioeaUe to himself, or to hit tuccetors, in tate^ 
of sedition. Vide Antonia, 

Father John Baptist Villalpandus, a Spanish 
Jesuit, who' died May 22, 1608, and who was 
employed by the king of Spain to draw up a de« 
Bcnption of the temple and city of Jerusalem, 
has acquired immortal honour by hit work on 
the subject, which is printed in three volumes, 
in folio. 

However, this learned jesuit, though extreme- 
ly well furnished with profound knowledgeia 
Greek and Roman architecture, was, in the 
judgment of very able men, too much preju^ 
diced in favour of the temple of Solomon, and 
imagined, that he could not make it too aplen^ 
did, too grand, or too magnificent, and tnere- 
fore exhausted the whole force of his imaginai- 
tion and genius, in describing a temple that 
should be the most perfect pile of building 
possible. 

lie has introduced many embellishments not 
mentioned in the sacred text, but which ought 
to have^hccii there, according to tlvo rules of 
architecture ; of which he supposes Solomon 
could not be ignorant ,* as if the same taste in ar^ 
chitectuie must needs prevail among all nations; 
or, as if Solomon, who lived long before the 
famous architects of Greece, must needs have 
known and followed their rules. Villalpandus 
has multiplied the courts and porticoes; and in- 
stead of three courts mentioned m Scripture, he 
has described eleven. 

Villalpandus supposes that all the courts were 
surrounded w'ltli three rows of columns, and that 
upon these columns were three stories of apart- 
ments ; which, to me, does not seem to be war-* 
ranted from Scripture. The Orientals did not 
commonly build several stories one upon ano- 
Uier; and these must have been of a very extiar 
ordinary height. 

Dr. Pkideaux’s system, extracted from the 
Rabbins, is, in general, very commodious in 
giving extremely plausible explications of what- 
ever 18 said in Scripture concerning the different 
parts of the temple, and their uses* We find 
there wlmtever is noticed in the gospels ; the 
beautiful gate, Solomon^s porch, the chests of 
the temple^ wherein the offerings were placed, 
the Gazophylacium, or treasury ; in short, those 
.who contrived this plan have provided for every 
thing. There is only one thing wanting: but 
that is essential, vii. authenticity. The authors 
of the Talmud,, and the Rabbins, have never 
prqved^, nor will ever be able to prove, their 
suppositions, either from Scr^tuiw, or from 
authors who bad seen the femp/e, or had con- 
sulted those who hod seen \U For neither the 

Talmudists 
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TtlmiidisU nor Rnbbinf arc of antiquity or au- 
thority lufficient, wben tlic question involves a 
matter of lacti of they couid not be wit- 

nesses neither themselvei , nor those wfaoae tes- 
timonies they a]lege>^l mean their fatben, or 
grandfathers. We know, very certainly, that 
they ware but little conversant in the study of 
antiquity; and that they have no ancient docu- 
ments, except the sacred writings and Josephus, 
which can give them any information on the true 
form of the ttmple. How then can they acquaint 
us with so many particulars, which differ from 
the Scriptures and Josephus? 

If the Rabbins had been satisfied with de- 
scribing the temple, such as it was when the 
Romans destroy^ it, one might endeavour ei- 
ther to reconcile them with Josephus, (which 1 
think to be impossible,) or we might say, they 
had some tradition, or private writings, more 
faithful and exact than Josephus : but to pretend, 
that the temple they describe to us is the same 
with that of Solomon or Ezekiel, is indeed utter- 
ly insupportable ! 

What they say, for instance, about the court 
of the women, is not found in Scripture. The 
del, i. e, the wall that separated the court of the 
£sr€ieiitei from that of the Gentiles, was not 
w'itliin, but without the temple. The pillars, Ja- 
thin. and lioaz, were not standing in the second 
temple. It is uncertain whether the veil that 
was rent at our Saviour s crucifixion was that 
w hich parted the Sanctum from the Sanctuary ; 
it might be that which separated the Samtum 
from tbe VestibHlum, The width of the Fcsfi- 
hulum of Solomon’s temple did not exceed the 
width of the temple \Xse\( i and where shall we 
£nd that it was on one of the wings of tbe temple 
the Devil placed our Saviour? Matth. iv. 5.-^ 
How shall we prove tiie existence of all those 
gates, both on the w^est and south sides of the 
temple: and of so many small apartments, the 
4 ises of wbicb are so minutely determined ? 

I would not be understood to inteiKl to dis- 
parage the pains Dr. PRIDRAVX has taken in 
these matters ; I would only suggest, that the 
greater part of the things insert in his plan 
of the temple, arc of but little certainty ; that 
tbe Jewish Authors are guides not to be greatly 
relied on in these matters ; and, thut to know 
the ancient temple cd Solomon, we must keep to 
the text of the book of the Kings, and of Ez<ri[iel. 
As to tbe temple of Herod, whi^h was demo- 
Itihed by the Romans, We have no other guide 
in whom l 0 place co^dence, but Josephus. 

Plans, &c. of the TBiMt»Lfl. ^ 

iostfwiiTfonned by most (orall) of wtirecde- 


•iastkal historhiiif , who wrH« J 11 & 1 I 9 that ba 
seat for some of the ebief mOD of lim Jewisb 00 - 
tfOB, aad enquired of tbom, whr they did not 
now sacrifice as the law of Moses direOled I 
They told him, ** that they were not to sacriffee 
at any place, exce^ Jerusalem ; and the temple 
being destroyed, they were obliged to fofbear 
that part of worship.” He thereupon prcmnsed 
to rebuild the temple at Jenitalem $ and we still 
have a letter of Julian, inscribed to the com- 
munity of the Jews,^ which, however extraordi- 
nary, must be reckoned genuine ; for Soaomen 
expressly says, that Julian wrote to the pa- 
triarchs and rulers of the Jews, and to their 
whole nation, desiring them to pray for him, and 
for the prosperity of his reign.” That is an 
exact description of the letter which is so it^- 
scribed. It was written in the year S62, as La 
Bleterie supposeth: in the beginning of that 
year, say Tillemont and the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, Dr. Lardner. 

Julian, ill the close of the same letter, adds, 

In this also you are deeply interested ; that 
after having happily terminated the Persian war, 
I may dwell in the holy city of Jerusalem, w hich 
you have long desired to see inhabited, and in 
that, restored by my labours, I may with you glo- 
rify the Most High.” 

Julian did not wait so long before he gave the 
Jews some proofs of bis affection, or rather, of 
bis hatred to the Chnstians, by the project 
w'hich he formed of rebuilding the temple of Je- 
rusalem ; a project which, as pagan writers 
themselves witness, was confounded by one of 
the most astonishing and best attested miracles 
mentioned in history. La Bleterie. 

On this remarkable event. Bishop Warburton, 
published, in 17^, his discourse, entitled ** Ju- 
lian,” &c. (occasioned by Dr. Middleton’s JTree 
Inquiry into the Miraculous Potoers) written, it 
is generally thouglit, with temper and candour, 
though Mr. Gibbon brands ^ ** with all the pe- 
culiarities wliich are imputed to the Warburto- 
nian school,” and chains the author with re- 
vealing the secret intentions of Julian, and with 
the authority of a theologian, prescribing the 
motives and conduct of tbe Supreme Being.’' 
Dr. Lardner, bowever,( Testimonies v. 4, 47—7 1 •) 
doubts the truth of this miracle. His reasons 
are drawn from Julian’s own writings, (tlie above 
pastas’ in particular,, whieh Htrimates his Intent 
tion cl rebuilding Jerusafenk after bis rettirn from 
the Persian War, which never bnppei^} Hhe im*- 
probability of his bion^ for ^stidf uk 

ex^nsive *#ben%e WnS jest Getting em; for 

PiSrsbu cfbdiiliijr, Hi irilier instaiiee^ ef Am- 
ttfiiimi iSie flunicles, or pretended 

miracles. 
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nurtcfos^ triili wliidi fbt luttoiy of tbit ovoot it 
loaded hy CbnttMui writertf tkme being no oo» 
clttioi^ at that timOf lor aucb a miracnlout inter* 
IMtitioti to binder that undartaldng ; and the 
^titence of tereral Cluittian writers, particularly 
Jerom, S^udenliui, and Orotius. He con- 
cludes thus : ** Let not any be offended that I 
hesitate upon this point. 1 think we ought not 
too easily to receive accounts of miraculous 
interpositions, which are not becoming the Di- 
vine Being. There, are many things said of 
Julian, which all wise and good men do not be- 
lieve/’ But let us hear another excellent writer. 

The interposition certainly was as providen- 
tial as the attempt was impious. There are in- 
deed many witnesses to the fact, whom an able 
critic (Whitby, General Preface^ p. 28.) hath 
well drawm together, and ranged in this order : 

Ammianus Marcellinus, a heathen, Zemuch 
David, a Jew, uho confesses that Julian was 
Divinitm impeditus, hindered by God in this 
attempt ; Nazianzen and Chrysostom among the 
Greeks, St. Ambrose and Ruffinus -among the 
Latins, who flourished at the very time when 
this was done; Theodoret and Sozomen, ortho- 
dox historians, Pliilostorgius, an Arian, Socrates, 
a favourer of the Novatians, who wrote the story 
within the space of fifty years after the thing was 
done, and whilst the eye-witnesses of the fact w'ere 
yet surviving.” But the public bath been obliged 
with the best and fullest account of this whole 
transaction in Warburtoi/s Julian, where the 
evidence for the miracle is set in the strongest 
light, and all objections are clearly refuted, to 
tlie triumph of faith and the confusion of infide- 
lity. Bishop Newton. 

Whatevetr incense Julian gave the Jews in the 
epistles which he wrote to them, he often speaks 
elsewhere, as if he despised them. In general, 
w'hat most prejudiced the Pagans against both 
the Christian and the Jewish religions, was their 
being exclusive, and admitting no community 
with any other. But tliey endured the Jews 
with less impatience, and contented themselves 
with despising them, because the latter gained 
but few prosmytes. The barrenness with which 
the synagogue was strpek, made it find grace in 
the sight of our common enemies ; but the ferti- 
lity of the church alarmed and enraged them. 
They foresaw that she would at length destroy 
their altars. Julian, in particular, kept good 
terms with the Jews, because they entered into 
his plan: 1. 3j their implacable hatred to the 
Christians, fi. From the design which be had 
formad to restore the nation aM the temple, in 
ordar to falsify toe Scriptures. Besides, the re- 
ligion ol the Jews didained itcrifieas ; and tn 


this point of view was agreeable to Juliaa> who,, 
at may be seen in his life and his works, had a 
taste for bloody sacrifices, more worthy of a 
butcher than a philosopher. La Bleterie« 

That the attempt nUUy was made, as slated, 
that some progress alto had been accomplished, 
and that it was auddenly relinquished, ancient 
remains yet existing on the spot, are decisive 
evidences, in the opinion ol Dr. £. D. Clarke;, 
W'ho inspected them, in 1801. Comp. Fraos,, 
No. DLXXIV. 

As this particular event may be ooiuideted as 
closing the history of the Jewish tetnp/e, we have 
inserted it at length. The attempt of Julian to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews, and to render 
that nation important, had some similaiity with 
the present attempt made in France, by tba 
meeting of the Sanhedrim at Paris, to bring the 
Jewish nation again into public notice, and to 
render it subseriicnt to political purposes. 

^•TJiis w'as written while Napoleon Buona- 
parte w as Emperor of France, at is evident fiom 
Hie allusion. For a particular account of the 
Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim, see 
Kirw'ai/s Translation of their Reports. 8vo, 
Lond. IR07.] 

Scripture speaks of several giber Temples, in, 
or near, Palestine ; as 

T he temple oi JJagon, at Gaza. Judg. xvi. 25. 
— another at Ashdori, or Azotus. 1 Sam. v. 1,2, 
3. and I Macc. x. 84. 

The temple of the Samaritans, on Mount Ge* 
rizim. 2 Macc. x. 23. vi. 2. 

The temple of Ashtaroth, one of the chief 
tertwies of the Philistines. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 

The temple of Baal, built by Ahab, in Sama- 
ria. 1 Kings xvi. 32. 

The temple of Himmon, at Damascus. 2 Kings* 
V. 18. 

The temple of Nisroch, at Bah} Ion. Isaiah 
xxxviii. 38. 

The temple oi Bel, at Bab} Ion. Dan. xiv. 9. 

The temple oi Babphm, wlierein Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid up the sacred vessels captured at 
Jerusalem. Dan. i. 2. 

The temples of Chemosh, and of Moloch, buiU 
by Solomon, on the Mount of Olives, ovef- 
Bgainst the temple of the Lord. I Kings xi. 7. 

The temple of Natmaa, which Antio^us £pi— 
phanes attempted to plunder. 2 Macc. i. IS. 

The temple of the Golden Calf, at Bethel 
another at Dan. Josephus says, that evew in> 
his time the tempk of the Goldest Calf was to be 
teen at Dan, near the river called the Little Jen- 
dau. In his text is read— .at Daphne, butst plainly 
ought to be read— *at Dan* 
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*Templ 1£ d^otes, also, the church of Jesirs 
Christ. Rev. iii. 12, Him that overcometh 
'H ill 1 make a pillar in the temple of God.^ 
And St. Paul says, 2 Thess. ii. 4. that Anti* 
Christ as God sitleth in the temple of God, 
shewing^ himself (hat he is God.*’ 

^ Temple sometimes imports heaven. Psalm 
xi. 4. The Lord is in his ho\y temple: the 
Lord’s throne is in heaven.” The martyrs in 
heaven are said to be ** before the throne of 
God, and to serve him day and night in his 
temple** Rev. vii. 15. 

The Temple of God, in a spiritual sense, 
is the soul of a righteous man. 1 Cor. iii. 1 6, 17* 
“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If 
any man dehleth the temple of God, him shall 
God destroys for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” And, 1 Cor. vi. IQ. 

Know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own V* Also, 
2 Cor. vi. 16. “ What , agreement hath the 

temple of God with idols f For ye are the temple 
of the living God; as God hath said, 1 will 
dwell in them, and nalk in them; and I w'lU be 
their God, and they shall be my people.” 

TEMPTATIQN, to tempt, to try, to prove* 
God tempted Abraham, by commanding to offer 
up his son Isaac, Gen. xxii. 1. intending to prove 
bis obedience and faith, to confirm and strengthen 
him by this trial ; and to furnish in his person 
an example, -and pattern of perfect obedience, 
to all succeeding ages. God does not tempt, or 
try men, in order to asceitaiq their tempers and 
dispositions, as if he were ignorant of them; 
but, to exercise their viitue, to puiify it, to 
render it conspicuous to others, to give them an 
opportunity of receiving favours from his hands. 
When we read in Sciiplure, tliat God proved his 
people, whether they would walk in his law, or 
no, (Exod. x\i. 4.) that he permitted false pro- 
phets to arise among them, who prophesied vain 
thmgs to try them, whe ther they would seek the 
Lord will) iheir whole hearts, &c. these expres- 
sions should be explained by that of St. James* 
i. IS. ** Let no man say when he is tempted., ‘ 1 
am templed of God;’ for God cannot be temple 
ed widi evij, neither tempteth he any man. But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away by 
his own Just, and enticed.” Far be it from us to 
say, that God Umpt% us to commit what be pro- 
hibits, and whgthe will punieb us for committing. 
JDeus flow ezt autor eorunt est ultor. Fulgent, ad 

The devil indeed tempU us to evil, to sin, to 
slistrust, to contempt of God and bis lawsl^ t# 


pride, to 'vanity, 8cc« lays tnarea for us, evea 
in our best actions, eodoavoitrin^ to depme us 
of the Iienedt of them/ by imputinc the nptrtt of 
them to ourselves and not toGod* Satan 
David, and prevailed with him to number the 
people, out of vani confidence and cufiosity» 
1 Cnron. xxi. 1. He tempted our Saviour in the 
wilderness, and endeavoured to infuse into him 
sentiments of pride, afmbitiou, distrust, • &c. 
Matt. iv. 1. Murk i. 13. Luke iv. '2. He 
tempted Ananias and Sapphire to lie to the 
Holy Ghost. Acts v. 3. St. Paul recommends 
to the Corinthians, not to expose themselves to 
the temptation of incontinence ; under pretence 
of affecting to live in marriage without conjugal 
intercourse, as a greater degree of perfection. 

1 Cor. vii. 3. Lastly, in the prayer that Christ 
himself hath taught us, we pray God ” not to 
lead us into temptation,** Matth. vi. IS. and a 
little before his death, our Saviour exhorted hia 
disciples to w'atch and pray, that they might 
not enter into 10 / 1 .” Matth. xxvi. 41. St. 
Paul says ** God will not suffer us to be tempted 
above what we are able to bear.” 1 Cor. x. 1.3. 

Men are said to tempt the Lord, when they 
unseasonably require proofs of the divine pre- 
sence, power, or gox>dnes8. Without doubt, we 
aic allowed to seek the Lord for his assistance, 
and to pray him to give us what we need ; but 
it is not allowed us to tempt him, nor (for ex- 
ample) to demand miracles of him, or to expose 
ourselves to dangers from which w'e cannot 
escape, unless by miraculousiiiterpositioa of bis 
omnipotence. God is not obliged to work mira- 
cles in our favour ; he requires of us only the per- 
formance of such actions as are within the ordi- 
nary measures of our strength. The Israelites 
in the desert repeatedly tempted the Lord, as if 
they had reason to doubt of his presence among 
them, or of his goodness, or of his power, after 
all his appearances and perfuriUHiices in their 
favour. Exod. xvi. 2, 7, 17. Numb. xx:. 12. 
Psalm Ixxviii. IS, 41, &c. God forbids us to 
tempt him; ‘‘ Before thou proyest, prepare thy- 
self, and be not as cue that tempteth the Lord.” 
Eccliis. xviii. 23. 

Men tempt, or try, one another when tliey would 
know whether things are really what they seem 
to be, w heiher men are such as they are thought, 
or desired, to be. The ^ueen of Sheba came to 
prove the wisdom of Solomon,, by proposiug 
riddles to him, for him to explain. 1 Ikiugs xLl. 

2 CbroD. ix. 1 . Dapiel desired of him who 
had the care of feetbng inin and hie companioas 
to pfore them for sonie days, whtsdier abstwottce 

^ Ikom fgod e€ certiun kinds would 4Mha^ them 
Ibaner. 12, l4» The seribes mid phars- 

sees 
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MttM often tempted our SeTiour, m |he goipel, 
end endeevoured to decoy him into tkeir snares. 
Mett. XVI* I, xix. 3. xxu. 18. aiibi pamm* 

Temptation, the name of an encampment 
of Israel, in the wilderness : £xod. xvii. 7. See 
Massah, which in Hebrew signifies temptation. 
The same encampment is also called Rephidim, 
Deut. vi. 16. Here Moses brought water out of 
the rock Horeb. See the Plate, Travels of 
Israel in the Wilderness. 

TENT. See Tabernacle. Vide Frag- 
ment, No. CCVL 

TEPHILIM, orTEPiLiM, other\\i8e Toia~ 
pkot, FroMtals, or Phi/iucterieSf which the Jews 
use at their morning-prayer, and some devotees 
also at evening-prayer : but, except the chanter, 
few put them on then. See Phylaci eries. 
They take literally the commandment ** to 
wear the words of the law as a sign upon their 
foieheads.’* SccTaled: But, that they may 
not expose themselves to railery, and to pre- 
serve the respect due to so sacred a thins, they 
only wear them at pra^er^time. Leo of Modena, 
Cerem. Jews^ cap, 5, 

They hold these tephilim, or phylacteries, so 
sacred, that some enthusiasts peisuude them- 
selves that even God himself wears such, at his 
head and wrists. And this is not one of those 
allegories under which their doctors conceal 
a figurative sense; for they inuiiitain, that when 
God permitted Moses to see him behind, he 
only intended to shew him the knot of tl»e string 
that tied the tephilim to ins head; whereas, 
the face, which he refused to discover to that 
legislator, was properly, truly, and substantially 
the face of God. Thus they extol the origin 
and excellence of tephiiim I 

And they are not w rung in referring the oiigin 
of them to God himself, it we must take lite- 
rally the expressions of Moses, Deut. vi. 8, 9. 
— Thou shall bind tliein for a sign upon thine 
hands, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes; and thou shall write them upon the 
posts of thine house, and on thy gates.’’ As the 
last words are taken literally, which relate to 
writing the words of the law 011 the posts of the 
iiouse ; so the command of wearing them on 
the forehead must not be understood as a 
mere allegory* it is observed, that as the Pa- 
gans wore their phylacteries, or amulets, on 
aeversl j^ts of their bodies, so God commanded 
the Israelites to wear tephilim ou their foreheads 
and their arms ; to remind tliem of the divine 
law^ and to avert from his people the supersli- 
tieui abuse of the talismans, ana phyiactenei, of 
the Pagans* [Such ^preservatives from evil are 
tuiiversalty worn in the East: also in Africa^ flbc.l 
VoL* XL Part XXIX. JMif. 


But Jerom maintains, and is followed by 
several learned commentators, that the words 
of Moses should be understood figuratively ; thgt 
the ancient Jews did not otherwise understand 
them ; and that only since the time of the Pha- 
risees they have been taken literally. Jesus 
Christ did not absolutely condemn the use of 
tephilim^ but he blamed the affectation of the 
Pharisees, who must needs wear them much 
larger, and broader, than other men; I mean, 
than other men who wore them ; for U is not 
probable that all men wore them, or that the use 
of them was general. See the commentators 00 
Matth. xxiii. Vide Plate of Phylacteriei, 
and Fragments, No. CCXXXIV. 

TER AH, mn, to breathe^ to scent, to blow; 
from nn rich, [Perhaps slow, from the Chal- 
dee. A station of the Israelites is also called 
Tarah, possibly fiom some dela^ of the people 
there Numb, xxxiii. S?*] 

TERAH, or Thare, son of Nahor, and 
father of Nahor, Huran, and Abraham. Geo* 
XI. 24. Doru A. M. 1876, ante A. D. 2126. tie 
begat Abtaham at the age of seventy-two years, 
A, M. 2008, ante A, D. 1996. He came with 
Abraham out of Ur, of the Chaldeans, to settle 
at Haran, in Mesopotamia, A. M. 2082. Gen. 
XI. 6 1, 32. He died there tlie same year, aged 
tw^o hundred and seventy -five years. 

Scripture says plainly, that Terah bad fallen 
into idolatry. Josh. xxiv. 2 — 14. ** Your fathers 
dwelt on the other side of the flood in old timet; 
even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father 
of Nahor; aud they served other gods.”— - 
Some think that Abraham himself, at first, wor- 
shipped idols ; but that afterwards, God being 
gracious to him, convinced him of the vanity of 
this worship, and that he undeceived his father 
Terah, 

J'be Arabians and Turks say, that Azor was 
the father of Abraham, and Terah wus Ins grand- 
father. Biblioth. Orient, p, 12. Justin says, 
lib, xxxvi. that Adores, Abraham, and IsrAet, 
reigned successively at Damascus. Suidas af- 
firms, that Abraham converted his father Terah, 
who was an idolater; and Georgius Syncellus 
acquaints us, that he threw his father Terah*s 
idols into the fire, and that Haran endeavouring 
to rescue them from the flames, was burned with 
them ; that Terah having at first quitted the wor- 
fbip of these false gods, afterwards relapsed into 
bis former idolatry, and continued obstinate 
m it till hi8 dying day. Chronic, page 99* Per 
R history relating to TeroVs idols, vide Abra- 
»Alf. 

. ^veral of the Orientals think, that Ator is the 
9U^ qs. Ttrakf Abrahorn’t father* Persians 

2 N div. 2 and 
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and the Turks call him Pow^Tiroich ; t. e. the 
carver of idols. For it is a tradition among the 
Mutsttimen, that he was not only an idolater^ 
bnt also a maker, and vender, of idols ; that he 
had great disputes with his son Abraham on this 
subject ; and that he accused him before Nim- 
rodf who caused him to be cast into a burning 
furnace, w'hence Abraham came out safe. 

TE RAP HIM, from an image, 

un idol, [or from seraph^ buming."] 

TERAPHIM, or Theraphim. We read, 
Gen. xxxi. 19- that Rachel had stolen the images 
of her father. Heb. CD*D“)n, Teraphim, LXX. 
£fSci>Xa. Aquila, Mop^eofcura, Figures, Symmac. 
and Theodot. Qspa6siv. It is enquired what these 
teraphim were ? The LXX. sometimes trans- 
late this w^ord by oracle, Hos. hi. 4. : 

Zech. X. ii. * Airotjk^iyyopevec ; and sometimes 
by vain Jigures, Ktvoraijna, 1 Sam. xix. 13. 
It appears indeed from all the passages in which 
this word is used, that the teraphim were idols, 
or superstitious figures. The Jews say, the 
teraph was the head of a man separated from the 
tniOK,and embalmed; under the tongue of which 
was put a plate of gold, with the name of a false 
deity : that this head was placed in a niche, 
that candles were lighted before it, and that 
thw pretended to divine by it. 

Others think the teraphim talismans, i,e, 
metal figures, cast and engraven under certain 
amets of the planets, to which extraordinary 
effects were ascribed, in proportion to the na- 
ture of the metal, to the qualities of the planet, 
and to the figures represented on the talisman. 
This ppinion appears the most probable. All 
the eastern people are still much addicted to 
this superstition of talismans. The Persians 
call them telejin, a name nearly approaching to 
teraphim, Chardin, Of the science of the Per- 
sians. Votf, tom, ii. cap, x. In that country no 
man is without them, and some are even loaded 
with them. They impute many virtues to 
^em. T^y hang them around the necks of 
animals, and the cages of birds. But those of 
Rachel mast have been gross images, made of 
some precious metal. See Gen.xxxi. 19* 1 Sam. 
zv. ^3. Ezek. xxi. £1. Zech. x. £. where the 
word teraphim is used for an idol, or supersti- 
tious figure. 

It is asked. Why Rachel stole the teraphim of 
her father Laban i Some have thought she in- 
tended to obtain reparation for wrongs be had 
done her. Others imagine, that she wished to 
deptive him of the means of discovering their 
fiigbt, by taking away fiis oracles. Others say, 
Hiat vrttb'tbe ferop^mshe thought to convey the 
^ro^pbfitjr of her fatber’i house, mid transfer it 


to her husband. Some, that she wished to le- 
niove ^e occasion of her father's snperstitknis 
worship, and to check his idolatry ; while 
others conclude that both she and her sister 
Leah were addicted to this idolatrous supersti- 
tion, and designed to continue it in the land of 
Canaan. But Jacob compelled alibis household, 
without exception, , to discard all false deities, 
the symbols of which he afterwards hid under 
the oak, near Shechem. Gen. xxxv. 4. 

Beside these superstitious teraphim. Scripture 
speaks of two other kinds. The first are those 
which Michal put into David's bed, pretending 
he lay there sick. 1 Sam. xxix. 9. “ And MichJ 
took an image [teraphim'\ and laid it iu the bed." 
Probably a figure of sticks, made up in haste, 
dressed with clothes like a great baby ; or like 
one of those malkins which countrymen set up 
in the fields to fright the birds away from their 
corn. Michal put it into her husband’s bed, to 
make those who were sent by her father, believe 
David lay there sick. Vtde Fragments, 
No. XXV. 

The other teraphim mentioned in Scripture, 
were those the Jews consulted, without ima- 
gining that by this they abandoned the worship 
of the Lord. Such w'ere the teraphim of Micah, 
set up in his house, to which he appointed a 
priest of the race of Levi ; by the influence of 
which he flattered himself that God would bless 
his house, &c. Judg. xvii. 5. xviii. 14, 17, &c. 
It was, probably, some hieroglyphical figure, 
to which the superstitious attributed oracular 
virtue, the power of prediction. It would be 
rash to undertake to describe it; but we may 
imagine, it was not unlike the cherubim : i, e, 
composed of parts of several animals, a combi- 
nation not existing in nature ; a mere chimera ; 
e, gr, a man with wings, having the feet of an 
ox, and the head of a bird; or some other 
figure of a like nature. [Vide Cherubim, 
Plate 111. Nos. 8, 9.] 

The prophet Hosea, iii. 4, 5. threatening Is- 
rael, says, The children of Israel shall abide 
many days without a king, and without a prince, 
and without a sacrifice, and without an image, 
and without an ephod, and without teraphim:** 
t. e. that during their captivity they should have 
DO public exercise of their religion. They hati 
indeed before, their altars, ephods, teraphim, 
while they paid impious adoration to tbe golden 
calves ; but, after they were led into captivity 
beyond the Euphrates, they had no longer priests 
or altars, sacrinces or epfaods, teraphim, golden 
calvea, or other superstitious figures, objects of 
worship,' from wbM they might receive answerk, 
whether true or fillse. 

‘ Spdncer 
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> Spencer pretend8(7V4ic/. de Urimet Thummimp) 
tint the word teraphim is Cbaldee, and that it is 
the same as seraphim, changing the Hebrew 
jp shin into n tau, i. 8 into which is com* 
inon.’ He maintains that the images of teraphim 
are derived originally from the Ainorites, the 
Chaldeans, and llie Syrians: He adds, that the 
god $eraphis of the Egyptians is the same as 
teraphim. It may be added, that the fl}ing ser- 
pent called struphy might give occasion to the 
naming those angels seraphim which appeared 
to the prophets, and which are represented as 
flying around the throne of God. The heathen 
^ave such kind of likenesses to the'u* supersti- 
tious and magical figures. We know that the 
abraxes, which are real talismanst or teraphim, 
are adorned with grotesque and compound fi- 
gures, formed after a thousand manners ; some- 
times that of a serpent, having a radiating head : 
sometimes a human figure with a cock’s head, 
the arms terminating in serpents, — which also 
form feet and legs to the figure. Lastly, the 
serpent is there represented after several man- 
ners. The god Serapis is also almost always 
accompanied by serpents, which wind about 
bim. There are extant figures of Mithras, or 
the sun, having four wings, like the seraphim, 
with the head of a lion, over this is the head of 
>a serpent, the body of which infolds the whole 
statue. Comp. Plate, Medals, &c. of Persia. 
No. 13. 

All this, in my opinion, very well exhibits the 
teraphim. As these superstitious talismans were 
common to almost all the east, it is natural to 
think that every person obtained a representa- 
tion of that deity which he thought most 
powerful, and favourable. The sun was wor- 
shipped by almost all the world; the serpent 
was one of his symbols. The sun was a bene- 
ficent deity, the god of good fortune. The 
Orientals generally represented him on their 
talismans, sometimes under one emblem, some- 
times under another. The Jews, who had lived 
long in Egypt, always inclined to worship Egyp- 
tian gods, rather than others. Hence the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, in the wilderness ; and 
in the kingdom of Jeroboam. It is therefore 
probable that the teraphim of Laban, stolen by 
Rachel, were hieroglyphical figures and talis- 
mans, resembling those of the Syrians ; that the 
teraphim of Micah were nearly approaching to 
the cherubim of Moses, or to the uraphim de- 
scribed by Isaiah. In a word, that these figures 
were by no means uniform, no more than the 
ekerubim and seraphim described in Scripture ; 
every one making them, or causing them to be 
made, according to his own fancy and devotion. 


The Rabbins pretend, as R. David Kimchi, 
that the teraphim were not mere idols, but were 
idols that gave oracles, and foreti^d fuluia 
events. Rabbi David, of Pomire, says^ they had 
a human shape, and that, when they were once 
•et up, and dedicated, they spoke and gave an- 
swers at certain hours, and under certain con- 
stellations, by the influence of the heavenly bo- 
dies ; that this influence was communicated to 
them by the art of him who made them, of a 
certain metal, with certain characters, and under 
certain aspects of the stars. 

Rabbi Eiiezer pretends, ch. xxxvi. that the 
teraphim spoke. 'Inis he confirms by those words 
of Zechariah, x. 2. ** I'he teraphim speak vain 
things.” To make teraphim, according to thit 
Rabbi, the process was — They killed a first- 
born child, clove his head open, sprinkled it with 
salt and oil, and wrote the name of some unclean 
spirit on a plate of gold, which plate they pot 
under the tongue of the dead child. They sat 
his head in a niche in a wall, where they lighted 
lamps, sprayed to it, and asked it questions, 
which it answered. 

This account of Eiiezer has completely the 
air of a fable ; yet Rabbi Tanchuma, and Jona- 
than the paraplirast, Targum in Gen. xxx. relate 
it in the same manner. Rut, as we have said, 
we must not confine the teraphim to one kind ; 
the name was given to very different things, as 
well in matter as figure. The teraphim laid in 
David's bed, to render it credible that he was 
there himself, must have been large. Those 
which Hosea speaks of, as consulted by the 
Israelites, and those of Micah, probably repre^ 
sen ted either the cherubim of the ark of the 
covenant, or some superstitious figure; but ne- 
vertheless, such as the Israelites thought they 
might reconcile the warship of, with the w'orship 
of the Lord. The greater part of the abraxas, 
which were certainly a kind of talisman, or tera- 
phim, have the name of God upon them, as lao, 
Adonai, Elohim, &c. 

Father Kircher, Oedip. M^pt. Synt. iv. cap. 
3. and after him Cuneus, in nis Republic qf toe 
Hebrews, maintain that all idolatry came from 
Egypt; and that the use of teraphim passed from 
that country into the east; for that Ham, or hjs 
son Mizraim, were the inventors of statues ; of 
which the Egyptians had such great multitu^, 
that no city, village, bigh-wa^, or cross-way, 
was without them. They asenbed ma«y virtues 
to them, especially to such as were formed tin- 
der the aspects of cestain stars and constella- 
tions. To them was attributed tketpowpr of 
foretelling future events, of reveeliog Usings 
concealed, of preventi^ evUt tbaantened, and 
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of procuring certam advanttgei — m, thtft of 
i^easing, of being lucky at play, or in trade. 
The Rabbins oan that the word terapkim is 
foreign from tbe Hebrew tongue, whence they 
conclude that it is Egyptian ; and the same as 
Serapii. Abenephius assures us, that when 
Abraham abode in Egypt, his domestics were 
tainted with this kind of idolatry, and carried it 
with them into Canaan ; from them it passed 
into the family of Laban. All this is very pre> 
carious and incredible ; and it would be very 
difficult to produce vouchers for it. 

A modem author has proposed another con- 
jecture concerning the terapkim, Jurieu, HUt, 
des Cultes, conceives that the teraphim^ stolen by 
Rachel, might be the Dii Penates, the household 
gods of Laban. These gods w Inch were set up 
in the high-ways, were also guardians of the 
house. Ovid says of Lariunda, mother of the 
gods Larei and Viales, that she brought forth 
two sons, who were the tutelar gods of cross- 
ways and of private houses : 

Fitque graTm, gemituitque paritf qui compita servant, 

Et mgilant nKMrA temjjer tn ctde Lam. 

Ovid, Fast, (ib, ii. 

These lares, gods of the high- ways, were 
the souls of the heroes of the family, who had 
been deihed, and were worshipped. Thus the 
terajihim of Laban, according to this author, 
were images of Noah, the restorer of mankind, 
and of Shem, the head of Laban’s family. This, 
according to him, was the first institution of 
domestic gods. There W'ere but two of them, 
and their worship was introduced quickly after 
the deluge. Laban does not only complain that 
gods, or statues, had been stolen fioiii him, in 
which he put confidence, and to which he paid 
a religious adoration; but he complains that he 
was deprived of his gods : i. e. the gods of his 
family. Gen. xxxi. 30. 

But this conjecture is not more satisfactory 
than the preceding. It i^ not credible, that the 
worship of the gods Lares and Penates was 
known in the time of Laban ; and I am much in 
doubt, whether it were in use among the people 
of die east for several ages after this patriarch. 

Nor is it probable that Laban w ould adopt 
as his gods tbe patriarchs Noah and Shem, 
who had been dead so little a while before : for 
Noah died A. M.2006, and Shem, A.M.2158; 
i. e. only 87 years before Jacob came to Laban. 

I For farther thoughts on the subject, see the 
Mate of Tsraphim, with the article it illus- 
trates, among the Fraombnts.] 

TEREBINTHUS, the Turpentine Tree. 
Heb, Elah, or Alth, LXX. 

Vulg. Terebinthus. LXX. aliquando Apvf, vel 


BiXavo^, Quercus. Others render en oakf mi 
elm, a chesmit tree, or, in general, a tree. Jo* 
rom is not more uniform in his translation oC 
this word ; for sometimes he renders it by queP* 
CUB, or ilex, an oak. The terebinthus is a tree, 
the wood and bark of which resemble the leu* 
tisk tree, tbe leaves are like those of the ash, 
but a little thicker, and more glutinous. Its 
flower resembles that of the olive. Its fruit 
grows in bunches, or clusters ; is hard and resi- 
nous, the size of juniper berries. A resin, or 
gum distils from the trunk. This tree was fre^ 
quent in Judea. 

The terebinthus under which Abraham enter- 
tained three angels, is very famous in antiquity. 
Gen. xviii. Josephus says, De Bello, lib, vr. 
cap, 7* that six furlongs from Hebron they 
shewed a very large terebinthus, which tbe inha- 
bitants of the country thought to be as old as 
the world itself. Eusebius assures us, that in 
his time the terebinthus of Abraham w'as still to 
be seen, and w'as held in great veneration both 
by Christians and Gentiles, as well from respect 
to Abraham, as to the heavenly guests tie enter- 
tained under it. Jerom says, this terebinthus 
was tw'o miles from Hebron. Sozoinen, Hist, 
lib. ii. cap. 4. places it fifteen stadia from this 
city ; and an old itinerary puts it at two miles. 
These varieties might make one doubt whether 
the terebinthus Josephus speaks of, were the 
same with that of Eusebius, St. Jerom, and 
Sozomen. 

Some ancients have pretended that this tere^ 
binthus was the staff of one of the three angels, 
entertained by Abraham ; who fixing it in the 
earth, it took root and became a great tree. 
At the foot of this tree was an altar, on which 
were offered profane sacrifices ; which the 
Emperor Constantine being informed of, wrote 
to Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, to pull down 
the ultar, ami to build an oratory in the place. 
Pide Socrat. Hist. lib. i.eap. 18. Euseb. devitA 
Constan. lib. iii. cap. 62. 

It is said, that when this terebinthus was set 
on fire, the flame seized it all at once, but after 
the fire was extinguished, the tree was as whole 
and sound as before. Tbe concourse of people, 
who came from all parts to visit this terebinthus, 
occasioned a fair to be kept here. Jerom, and 
others tell us, that after the war of the emperor 
Adrian against the Jews, a great multitude of 
slaves of that nation were sold here, at very low 
prices ; and that such as could not be put off 
^re, were carried into Egypt, or perianed ttu- 
serabiy. Sanutus, in Secret. Jidel. ensek. p. 248. 
informs us, that tbe trunk of this Urtosnihm 
was in being in bis time ; and that some people 

earned 
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C^ie<i away {neces, to which they ascribed great 
vkluev. 

The itrelnnlkus of Jacob, where he buried 
the goda brought by his people from Mesopota- 
mia, Gen. XXXV. 4. was behind the city of She- 
cfaeni, and far from that where Abraham duelt, 
pear Hebron ; yet they have been very absurdly 
confounded together. It is thought to be under 
this same terebtnthus (which the Vulgate calls an 
cakf Josh. xxiv. 26.) that Joshua renewed the 
covenant with the Lord; and that Abimelech, 
son of Gideon, was made king by the Shechem- 
ites. Judg. ix. l6. 

I'ERES H, ttnn. See Th a rr a . Heir, mi- 
urable, or bamshed ; from ttn» jarash. This 
name is Medish, or Persian ; and therefore its 
etymology cannot be found in the Hebrew. 
ISharp, severe, or austere?^ 

TEUTIUS, Tiprio^, A Latin word, the 
third. 

TERTIUS, was St. PauVs amanuensis, in 
writing his epistle to the Romans, A. D. oB. 
** I Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you 
in the Lord.’* Rom. xvi. 22. Some think that 
Tertius copied this letter from the original writ- 
ten by St. Paul’s own hand. Lightfoot, Choro^ 
graph, p. 123. conjectures that Tertius is the 
same as SUas, who accompanied St. Paul in 
some of his Journeys. SUas in Hebrew signi- 
fies the same as Tertius in Ladn. Some Greek 
editions instead of Tertius read Tereutius. I'he 
Greeks keep his feast, November 10, and give 
him great commendations. They make him 
•uccessor to Sosipater in the bishopiic of Ico- 
nium. 

TERTULLUS, TfpruXXoc, liar, impostor: 
from npardXoyoc, a teller oj stories ; a cheat. 
[q. was his true appellation Ter-Tullius, thrice 
Tully,*' i. e. extremely eloquent; — varied by 
Jewish w'it into Tertullus'l'] 

TERTULLUS, an advocate who pleaded 
against St Paul, before Felix, governor of Ju- 
dea, A. D. 58. Acts xxiv. I— 9« Some have 
thought Tertullus afterwards became a convert 

TESTAMENT, is commonly taken in Scrip- 
ture for Covenant, and answers to the Hebrew 
rVD Beritk. The Greeks have rendered it 
by Aut^Kfi* Diatheke. Testamentum signifies 
an act of the last will of a person who has 
death in view, who disposes of bis estate, and 
gives orders, to be fulfilled after his decease. 
The word Testament is no where found in this 
sense, that I know of, in the Old Testament, 
but only in the sense of pact, or covenant. But 
St. Paul, Heb. ix. J5, &c. arguing about the 
Cieek word diatheke, which signifies the feifa- 


mefU of one w'ho declares his last will, has these' 
words, And for this cause he is the mediator 
of the New Testament, that by means of death, 
for the rdHemption of the transgressions thit 
were under the first testament, they which are 
called nii^ht receive the promise of eternal inhe- 
ritance. For where a testament is, there must also 
of necessity be the death of the testator; for a 
testament is of force after men are dead, other- 
wise it is of no strength at all while the testator 
livetli ; whereupon neither the Ihni testament was 
dedicated without blood.*' — Here we may ob- 
serve be speaks of the old and new covenants, 
as of two testaments, in the sense of a person’s 
last u ill. Fic/e Fragments, No. CXXIX. 

St. Paul speaks also of the covenant God 
made with Abraham, under the notion of an or- 
dinary testament. “ Brethren, I speak after the 

manner of men; though it be but a man's 

covenant, (or testament) yet if it be confirmed, 
no man disaunul)elh,.or addeth thereto." Gal. iii. 
15, 17. 

But bi the Old and New Testament, the word 
testamentum generally signifies the covenant, 
the law, the promises. So, Exod. xxx. 26. the 
ark of the testament, denotes that chest, or cof- 
fer, wherein weie deposited the tables of the 
law, of the covenant. Ecclus. xlv. 30. 2'esta^ 
mentum pads, the covenant of peace : chap, xlvii. 
IS. Testamentum regni, the promise by which 
God engages to give the kingdom. Psalm Ixxiv. 
20. Respice in testamentum tuum, remember 
thy promises, thy covenant. Non prqfanabo 
testamentum meurn, 1 shall not fail of perform- 
ing my promises Isaiah xiv. 13. Sedebo in monte 
teslamenti, 1 will sit down upon the mountain 
of the temple, where the ark of the covenant is 
laid up. [rather on the Indian mount Meru.] 
Mai. lii. 1. Angelas testamenti, the Son of 
God, agent to the covenant. Matlli. xxvi. 28. 
Sanguis novi testamenti, the blood that confirms 
the new covenant. Acts vii. 8. Dedit illi testa-^ 
mentum circumcisionis, God made a covenant 
with Abraham, enjoining circumcision on him- 
self, and his posterity. Vide Covenant, ad 
Jinem, also Fragments, Nos. CXXIX. 
CCLXXVII. 

The Books of the New Testament are,. 
The Four Evangelists, viz. 

St. Matthew, 

St. Mark. 

St. Luke. 

St. John. 

27m Acts of the AporrxEs* 

The 
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The Epistleb of St Paul, fourteem 

To the Romana. 

To the Corinthians, the first • 

To the Corinthians, the second* 

To the Galatians. 

To the Ephesians. 

To the Philippians. 

To the Colpssians. 

To the Tbessalonians, the first. 

To (he Tbessalonians, the second. 

To Timothy, the first. 

To Timothy, the second. 

To Titus, 

Jb Philemon. 

To the Hebrews. 

General, or Catholic Epistles, seven: 

Of St, Jambs. 

W St, Peter, the first. 

Of St, Peter, the second, 

^ St, John, the first, 

W John, the second, 

W' St, John, the third, 

OfSt,J\]DK, 

The Revelation of St, John. 

The word testament is sometimes used for the 
law of God: Psalm xliv. 17. Iniqu^ fwn egi^ 
mus in testarnento tuo, we have not transgressed 
thy laws. And Psalm 1. l6. Quare tu assumis 
testamenium meum per os tuum ; why dost thou 
pronounce the w'ords of my law ? also. Psalm 
Ixxviii. 10. Non custodierunt testamentum Dei, 
et in lege ^us noluerunt ambulare, they have 
not kept the laws of the Lord, to walk in them. 
Testamentum inferorum, the covenant of the 
grave, or that sentence pronounced against man, 
jdll must die. Comp. Frags. CXXIX. The 
Greek says, Ecclus. xiv. 1^. ^laSriKn aSo ox 
tnrsSeix^ «rot. The covenant of the God of 
the dead has not been shewn to you : Pluto has 
not informed you how long you have to live. 
This expression is borrowed from the religion 
of the Pagans; but it is easy to affix a good 
idea to it, by substituting the true God instead 
of Pluto. 

Daniel says, xi. 32. that during the persecu- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes, *l»3rr» Tina TEHO 
mpVrD, the wicked would dissemble with the 
holy covenant: Testamentum nmulabunt f ran- 
duientur: the Hebrew says, by his caresses he 
will induce the prevaricators of the covenant to 
dissemble or disguise their belief, Aud indeed 
many of the Jews renounced their religion; 
#^ers dissembled, hid, their tentiments. And 


2 Macc. vii. 36. *Acw^ CsuBC StsShsans ^ 
wiKTWKotrt, Fratres mei sub testarnento mtemes 
nitst ^ecii sunt. My brethren are dead an the 
hope of eternal life : the Greek may be trans- 
lated, They are dead for the covenant that God 
gave them, which he has sworn to them of 
everlasting life. 

The Orientals being fruitful in fictions, have 
trumped up testaments of Adam, of Noah, of 
Abraham, of Job, of Moses, of Solomon, and 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, the sons of Jacob. It 
is obvious how little credit is due to these things: 
nevertheless, we should supply the reader with 
some just reasons for despising them. They 
tell us, say, Elmacim. and Eutych. Alex, apud 
Fabric Apochryph, V, T, tom. li. page 35, that 
Adam, a httle before he died, called to him 
Seth, Eiiocli, Cainan, and Mahalaleel, and bid 
them take his body after his deatli, and bury 
it in the middle of the earth, i. e, on mount Cal- 
vary, near Jerusalem. A Mahometan autlior 
says, that the first father made his will, and had 
It wrote and signed by the angel Gabriel, and 
sixty thousand other angels, and deposited it 
with the patriarch Seth, his son. 

As to Noah*s testament, it is pretended, Georg. 
Syncell. Abulpharag. Dynast, p, 9, 10. Eutych. 
Annal, tom. i. p, 44 . that when he was nine 
hundred and thirty-four years of age, he made 
a distribution of the earth to his three sons. 
He gave to Ham the blacks, to Japhet the rud- 
dy, and to Shem the brown : — [Fide Frag- 
ments, No. XX.] — that he ordered Shem to 
take Melchisedech with him, and to carry the 
coffin which contained the body of Adam to 
such a place as the angel of the Lord should 
conduct them to ; which Shem did not fail to 
perform. 

Lambecius speaks of a Greek manuscript, 
called The Testament of Abraham ; but this is a 
modern work, and altogether fabulous. 

In the catalogue of Apocryphal books con- 
demned by Pope Gelasius, we read of The Tes- 
tament of Job. But the best copies, instead of 
Job reau Jacob, t 

St. Athanasius, in his Synopsis cf Holy 
ture, with some other ancients, mentions. The 
Testament of Moses, which was an Apocryphal 
book, composed, pr^ably, by the heretics called 
Sethians, M. Gilbert Gaulmin quotes, in some 
places of his notes upon PseUus, a Greek MS. 
called The Testament of Solomon : but be in- 
forms u» it is a bad work> fabricated by some 
modem Oveek, who gave it the pompous nmpke 
of ** ^c^mon’t* Will,’’ to recommeAcCit* 

The Testamfit of the Tttelve Patriarchs^ isem 

Apocryphal 
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A|K>ciyphal work, composed in Greek by some 
converts Jew, in the first or second century. 
Oiigen bad seen this work, and found some 
sense in it ; though the Jews did not admit 
It into their canon, it was long unknown to 
the learned of Europe, and even to the Greeks, 
Robert Grouetite (Greett-head) bishop of Lin- 
coln, having received intelligence of it from 
Joban de Basingstoke, deacon of Legies, who 
had studied at Athens, sent for a Greek copy 
into England, and translated it into Latin by 
the assistance of^aster Nicholas, a Grecian by 
birth, and a clergyman belonging to St. Alban's, 
about A. D. 1252. Afterwards, it was pub- 
lished in Greek, by Dr. Grabe, in his Sptcile^ 
gium S* Patrunti and by M. Fabricius, in his 
Aprocryphal books of the Oid Testament, Tins 
author gives particulars of the life and death of 
the twelve patriarchs, w'hom he makes to conceive, 
to relate, ^nd to foretell, whatever he thinks 
proper. He speaks of the destruction of Jerti- 
Salem, of the coming of the Messiah, of the ac- 
tions of his life, and even of the writings of the 
evangelists, in a manner that can agree to none 
except a Christian ; but very probably a convert 
from Judaism, still possessed with many pre- 
judices of his nation. 

TESTIMONY, Tettimonium. This word 
is taken, 

1 . For the testimony , or witnessing exhibited 
in a court of justice, by affirming or denying 
something, about which a person is judicially 
interrogated. Scripture prohibits false testi- 
mony, in several places. Exod. xx. l6. xxiii. 1. 

2*. Testimony is used for a monument or 
memorial. So, Gen. xxxi. 47, 48, 52. this heap 
be witness, or hew testimony . . Jegar-sahadutha, 
the heap of testimony • The tribes of Israel that 
abode beyond Jordan, raised a kind of very high 
altar on the banks of that river, to serve as a 
testimony, or monument, of their common origin 
with their brethren who dwelt on this side Jordan. 
Josh. xxii. 27* 

3. Testimony is often put for the law of 
the Lord, because when the Lord gave it to the 
Imelites, he gave testimony of his presence 
by prodigies performed before them, and he 
required gn oath of them, that they should 
continue faithful to him. Testimomum, in some 
sense, is equivalent to Jnrametitum : thus the 
ark is called The ark of Testimony, because it 
coiitaiiiqd the tables of the law ; so the Taber- 
nacle of Testimony, because iiv, that tent, the 
tables oi the Jaw were kept. In Psalm cxixu 
tcstmonua are often put for the law of the Lord, 
for thf woskders he had performed, for the in- 


stnictioQS he had given to his people $ hb sta- 
tutea, judgments, ordinances, &c. 

Jerom often translates the Hebrew npioAfoM 
by testimony. Jlsus ijno Vrm, Ohel mohed^ 
tabernaeulum testimouii, the tent of testimossy ; 
tabemaculum conventioms, vel cosHu* But Moied 
signifies more properly assembly, convention; 
because, at the entrance of this tent or tabei^ 
nacle, the people assembled; and here Moses 
declared and promulgated to them the orders be 
had received from the. Lord. 

Testimony is sometimes taken, also, in the 
sense of praise. Acts x. 22. It is said Come«* 
Hus the centurion had a good testimony from 
the whole nation of the Jews, Vir Justus et 
timens Deum, et testimonium habens ab universd 
gente Judaorum, And, Acts vi. 3. Men of 
good testimony, Vtros honi testimonii septem: 
persons to whom every body gives a good eba^ 
racter. [good report.] 

Sometimes the ark of the covenant is called. 
absoluteU, testimonium ; because it included the 
tables ofUie law, or of testimony. So it is said, 
Aaron put an omer of manna into the testimony, 
Exod. xvi. 34. n*Tyn coram testimomo. 

The Vulgate reads, in tabernaculo, but the He- 
brew, in testimonio. In 2 Kings, xi. 12. the 
book of the law, or the volume which was used 
to be put upon the king's head on his corona- 
tion-day, is called testimonium : — Produxitjilium 
reps, et posuit super eum diadema et testimo- 
nium. Isaiah, vii. 16. calls testimonium a writ- 
ing he had drawn up by the Lord's command, 
containing a prophecy he bad pronounced, and 
written in the presence of two witnesses. God 
bids him seal it up, till the time appointed : 
Lisa Testimonium, signa legem, $c. 

In the New Testament, Testimonium is put 
for that attestation which is given to the probity 
of any one. John i. 8. John Baptist came to 
bear testimony to the light ; to declare that 
Christ was come, and to distioguisli Jesus the 
true Messiah. John v. 31. Jesus Christ saya, if 
he .gave testimony of himself, on that account 
his testimony would not be true ; q. d. W'e are 
not obliged to be determined by one who is 
judge in his own cause, and who proclaims his 
own qualifications: it ts to be presumed he 
would extol himself. His heavenly Father, and 
bis miraculous works, as well as (vivd voce) 
John the Baptist, b€«r sudScient testimony to 
him ; and their testimony ought to be esteemed 
of hrrefriwable authority, [witness.] 
TETRAGRAMM ATOii,TstpaypbfAfWTop, 

Thus tl^^me Jeboyaiim often which 

t^ 
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^he Htbre«vA| respect, never prcmounce : 

tbey sa> Aiiomiif or Elohim: and when they 
lukve occ«l» 9 n to mention tbis sacred name, they 
caU it &ktm-iiamphoras/i, t. e. The name explu^ 
wUory ; the Greeks cbuse rather to say Tetra- 
gmmmaton, the name of four letters, >jod, n he, 
1 vuu, n he ; mn» : — which we pronounce Jeho- 
tmh* 

TETRA P LA of Origcii. Thus Origen called 
his edition of the Bible; in which he had placed, 
in four columns, one against another, the four 
versions of the Septuagint, of J(fuila, of iSym- 
machm, and of T/ieodotion, Tetrapla in Gieek, 
properly signihes fourfold, or composed of four 
parts. See Hrxapla. 

TETRARCH, Tsrpapxn^f strictly taken, 
according to tlie force of the Greek, sign ides a 
sovereign who hath a fourth part of a state* pro- 
vince, or kingdom, under his dominion; w'lthout 
wearing the diadem, or bearing the title of king. 
Matt xiv. 1. Luke ill. 1,19* ix.7* Actsxiii. I. 
A title frequent among the descendants of 
Herod the Great; to whom the Roman empe- 
rors distributed his dominions at their pleasure. 
But the words tetrarch and tetrarchy ought not 
to be undei stood ngomously. They were occa- 
siontilly given to a prince who possessed, per- 
haps, a half, or a third part. Often also the name 
of king wa8 given to him who was but a tetrarch; 
and the name of a kingdom was given to a 
tetrarchy. 

TEXT of Scripture, is taken in several senses: 

1. By way of opposition to a gloss, comment, 
or explication : without any respect to the lan- 
guage in w'hich the text is written, whether it 
be die original, or a translation. Eor example, 
the text observes, that God was angry, or God 
repented; and the gloss acquaints us, that this 
must be taken in a figurative sense ; i. e. God 
Acted as though he had been angry, or as if he 
.had repented ; or, it is spoken after the manner 
of men, 

2. The Text of Scripture IS put in opposition 
to translations made from it. Thus, the He- 
brew text of the Old Testament, and the Greek 
text of the New, are the originals, wdience all 
translations are derived. We roust have re- 
course to dieae originals to understand correctly 
the sense of translations, or the true import and 
jpirit of a passage. 

The original text of all the hooks of the OW 
Testament, received into the canon by the 
Jews, is the Hebrew. The books called 
jcryphal, are in Greek : of aome, thill Greek is 
iho ori^nal ; of others, it may be a translation ; 
Jmt ihis is uncertain. However, the Greek, 


being the oldest version oktant, it now re- 
counted as the original. We have no certak 'prOnf 
that the book of Wisdom, and the aecondboek 
of Maccabees, were written originally, ettlielh4n 
Syriac, or in Hebrew. [But Dr. Buckaeati 
found Syriac copies of the Maccabees in India : 
but whether translations from the Greek, de- 
serves examination.] 

The original text of the books of the New 
Testament is the Greek ; it is certain Mat- 
thew wrote a gospel in Hebrew. {-Syriac,] and 
some think Mark wrote his gospel in Latin, 
and St. Paul his epistle to the Romans in Latin, 
and his epistle to the Hebrews, in Hebrew. 
But as the original Hebrew of Matthew is lost, 
and as there are good proofs that the other books 
of the New Testament were written in Greek, 
the Greek passes for the original language of all 
the New Testament. 

For the Samaritan text, see Samaritan. 

Though it cannot be maintained that our co- 
pies of the original texts of the Old and New 
Testaments are at this day entirely free from 
faults, yet it must be admitted that they are per- 
fectly authentic, and that the errors which by 
length of time, or by the negligence of tran- 
sciibers, have crept into the text, are not of such 
consequence »s to cause them to be looked on 
as corrupted founluins, or abate their authority. 
These faults are not numerous; nor of great 
importance ; nor radical. If, perhaps, some date 
may he changed, some proper name of a person, 
or a city, or the like, may be altered and mis- 
spelled, these defects may he supplied, either 
by the assistance of ancient manuscripts, or of 
old translations, made before such alterations 
happened in the text. Some of the^ ancient fa- 
thers 
corru 

which they thought too favourable to Jesus 
Christ. But this accusation has not been well 
supported. The passages which they have been 
charged with having taken out of the Hebrew 
text, were probably never in it. See Jeroni on 
Isaiah vi. Fusehms, Hist. Eceles» lib. lih egp. lO. 
St. August, de Civilate Dei, lib. xv. cap. Id. 
Justin, Dialog, cum Tryphone. Tertull. de 
Habitu Muliere* cap. iii. Origen. Homil. l2. 
in Jerem. Idem. Epi^* adJul. Afrie. Oirytost. 
Homil. 5. in Mattk, jkrom, GaL iii. 

[It is much to tbu bouour of the present age 
that « strong disposidii to obftara n correct efr- 
ginai text of Holy mNi|»tufe is very pvnvalenll, 
and ocmipies the labours and cjribcal ' skill of 
many learned aim ibroogliout Cbriktaudoui. 
Our ow« ooiiatfj ima ks abake of ibis bbMor: 


complained that the Jews hud purposely 
pted several passages of the Old 1 estameot, 
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^ TohiiMi of Kennicott, on the Hebrew of 
iIm Old Teitamenty end of Hblmet on the Sep* 
litagmt traiitlation of that part of the Bible ; of 
IdtU and odiera, on tlie New Testament, are 
prooia^ not only of the hnpoitance attached to' 
ahoiaul^^ect} by the judicious, but of the libe- 
ndity of the age, in which works so expen8i?e 
and laborious were planned and executed. Comp. 
BibltB, Sbptuagint, Su:. Nor should this ar- 
ticle close without remark, for the satisfaction of 
the common reader, that considering the great an- 
ts^ityofsome of the books, the disadvantages of 
copying in a language no longer spoken, the variety 
of dialects, and even the similarity of dialects, 
it may be said, that the text is, on the whole, 
wonderfully correct ; and very creditable to the 
attention and diligence of former ages.] 

THADDEU^ GaSSflioc. Mark iii. 18. 
Matth. X. 3. Lebbeus, Lebbeus signifies a man 
of a good hearty Thaddeus, one who praises and 
confesses ; from m^jadah, whence mir thodah^ 
or thadah. 

I. THADDEUS. A surname of Jude the 
apostle. FfV/eJtjDE. They willingly gave him 
the name of Thaddetts, to drop the name Judas, 
and to avoid confounding him w'lth Judas Isca- 
riot, who for his treason was justly detested. To 
Thaddeus (lie apostle, has sonietunrs been im- 
puted what only agrees with Thaddeus the dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, of whom we shall next 
speak. Jerom on Matth, x. 4. 

II. Thaddeus, orTAXTEUs, according to 
Rufinus, was, as is believed, brother of St. 
Thomas the apostle : — (the edition of Euse- 
bius, at Geneva, lb 1^2, p, 23, and the Latin 
translation of Musculus, p. 13, read tlmt Thad- 
deut W'as brother of St. Thomas ; but neither the 
generality of manuscripts, uor the version of 
Kufinus, nor Nicephorus, mentions this,) — he 
w^as also one of the seventy disciples. Soon after 
our Saviour’s ascension, St. Thomas sent him 
from Jerusalem to Edessa to king Abgarus. 
Jesus Christ, they tell us, had written to this 
prince, promising to send him one of bis dis- 
ciples, who should cure hnn of a disease he 
then laboured under. When T/taddeut was come 
to Edessa, lie lodged at first with one Tobiah, 
where he soou became famous by miracles per- 
formed in the name of Jesus Christ. Euseb. 
AKif. Ecciee- dih. i. <ap, 13. 

At^gerus being informed of this, concluded 
Thaddeus must be the some whom our Saviour 
bud promised to send, and had him brought to 
him Tobiah. Abgarus fell at bis feet, and 
aakad Ida if bo wus not fiie person sent to 
€«velnai<f to wIMi Thadiem musmtinA, Yes; 
that he was come to recompense him for bis 
VoL.iL Part XXIX. Edif. IF. 


ffrealfaidi; uddnulnai, if ha beliOtOtl hiiiJdsiis 
Christ, and in luaru^Mr? Abgarus affirmad illMit 
ho baheuadtrithhiawholehaart; Urnddeusdim 
laid his hands npoB him, and parfectly ciiad 
him. Ha did also many other miracles thuie, 
and converted the wbola city. ' Abgums offered 
him gold, but he refused it, saying, If wa have 
abandon^ our own goods, why slmuld we tike 
those of others ? It it not knowa^what Thai- 
deus did after this, nor is his mamoiymuch 
celebrated by the [weslam] church; because he 
has not been well distinguished from St. Jkde. 
The Latins honour a St. Thaddeus on May 1 1, 
whom they seem to make a martyr in Asia ; 
the Greeks commemorate him August 21 : they 
say he died in peace at Berytus in Phoenicia, 
after he had there baptized many persons. Vide 
Aboarus. 

[Thaddeus is famous among the Syrian, and 
especially among the Chaldean Christians, (the 
latter, dropping theT, often call him Addeus ) — 
they sag he was chief of the seventy, and sent into 
Mesopotamia by Thomas the apostle, soon 
after our Lord’s ascension ; that he was received 
with great joy at Edessa, by Abgarus, all his 
household, and the whole city ; that he Jiealcd 
Abgarus of his ieprosif ; that he had with him 
two disciples, (both, of the seventy,) by whose 
assistance be discipled Mesopotamia, Chaldes, 
and all the region of the east ; when grown old, 
he more than doubled his diligence. St. Thomas 
visited him, and assembled w'lth him, before liis 
departure for India. Thaddeus having preached 
twelve years, (more or less,) died May 14, and 
was buried in the great chiirrh at Edessa. 

Of his two disciples, Jgheus 8urvive<l his 
master three years ; the other, Marus, after the 
death of Agheus, presided over thef eastern 
churches thirty-three years, residing ebiefiy at 
Seleucia, in Persia. These dates come down 
to A. D. 82. By Bar-hebneus Agheus is called 
a martyr ; and Marus an exile. f 

These are the accounts of Syrian Christian 
historians, collected by Asseman.] 

THAHASH, ttrrn, Td^oc, that makes haste; 
from unn chush: or, that keeps silence; from 
jwn chashah ; or oj' the colour of h^eintk: 
from ttrrn thachash. This word also signifies an 
animal, whose skin was dyed of a violet or blue 
colour ; Exod. xxr. 5. Some think it stunds fmri 
the badger. SeepR A a M bn TS,No.CCCQXiQIL 

THAHASH, or Ta chasm, third ^son of 
Nahor and Reuma. Gen. xxii. {ItmuAf] 
THALASSA. BdXuewa, the ^fgek, 
Aueufa, Latoa, Acts axm B. My, 

gtas^i from Xfiuoc* A ctiy lOT^hareiV^ Bi ^ 
south of the isleof Crete*, cklled L(ma,0tJLtts$o$, 
tOdiv^ THALCA, 
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. VOMmi »' ^ of 'Shtieo*, Jo^xix. r< 

it b Jiotio tlw iij|AMw,.W* A»9fcpMk' 

giHb MUtOiSatiMt St. Jterom 
tAlMi l^tUSDi’' nAMn mile* 

THAMAH, non, that Mat# oat; 6 r ^ 
jfnAu ; l&'oiii^NnD macka: «oeo#<lki^ t 6 ibm By^ 
lykt^ fiat smites. [Jfljr, laugkitt ; one of tbe 
NeChintiii, fiera iL 53* Neb. vn. 55.] ’ 

THAN ATH • A viUege tee ndks ffotn ^e- 
cheni| toward the Jordan. Jc^rom ^lli it ITAe* 
aatk ; Ptotemt Aiao places Thena tn Sdmam. ' 
{THANKSGIVING, tlie actof acknoMledg- 
ing tbc tnerdea of God. Vide Praise. There 
wcte variout inaenera under the Old Teitament 
of offering tkanktnviHg: sometimes it was public, 
sometimea in tfie nmily, or personal connections. 
It was frequently accompanied by sacrifices, ® 
Chion. axis. 3 i. and peace-offerings, or offerings 
of pure derolithn, arising from the sentiments 
of gratitude in the offerer’s oWn mmd. Lev. vii. 
14,15. Psalm cvii. 43. cxvi. 7. It is usually 
connected with praise, joy, gladness, and the 
voice of melody, Isaiah li. 3. or, as Neh. xi. 17. 
with singing, and with honour. Rev. vii. 14. but 
occasiotfally, if not generally, with supplication, 
Phil.iy. 6 . and with prayer, I Tim. a. 3. Neh. 
xi. 17. For thankighingy we have examples in 
the best men in ail ages, and Christ our Lord. 
Whoever possesses any good without giving 
thanks for it, deprives him wlio bestows that 
good of his glory, seta a bad example before 
others, and prepares a recollection severely 
paiofiil for himself, when he conies in his turn 
to experience ingratuude. Let only that man 
withhold thanksgtvingy who has no enjoyments 
for which to give thanki.'] 

THAPSACUS, a famous city on the Eu- 

e rates, where they passed over that river from 
esopotamia into Arabia Deserta, or back 
again : not far from the mouth of the Chaboras, 
^ere it enters die Euphrates. The ancient geo- 
ggaikhers have repeatedly mentioned it. It ap- 
to us, by the course that the kings of 
i^yria observed in coming towards Palestine, 
that they must have passed the Eiipbratea at 

*^T?W«RA,ei/5^,orTHA»A,one oftbetwo 
emwdM whiefc conspired 15 'Miwt kinfAhMue- 
mil, discovered by Mordccsi. Esth. xii. I XApoc*’] 
i’HASSI, euboi, that sleeps, 
komrmMshnk; or»Dn,5oi7iifg; ov^tmtmshi, 
weak, ,or goof. 

^^HABSI, or Thasi,, the surname of Simon 
hdbens. 1 Macc. H. 3. 
iiU7 , otTatj, tl% LXX. 

\ lenw of the Hebrew el^luAttt. tlin, they 



aay, MAHrmcfy thefigueaof X,or acreer^;^.^ 
AaqaUamJiMt bd Ckrkhsm 
OrigdisL Santt/Prado, At/ tn 

-'-'fuid likkiedlfals may beobeerved ob the 
rkan aaedalt, and other ancient' nMNiifmeoM^ 
ffddie Fuhograph. Grae* D. Bernard*^ 
fime* Uh**ih cap* 1. p. 140, 14L) where the fet^ 
ter thauhm very nearly thb shape. Theneater 
part of commentatocs think Ezekiel, ht;4. 
csjtnitsn tanoJiti in nhnm. 5igiws 

Thmt saperfirontes viroruai ge;ds»ltifm, mutt be 
understood of the letter thou, ot a crost marked 
on their foreheads. But why thou rather than 
any other letter t Some say, because this letter 
is the first of the word mm, thorak, the law. 
The LXX. translate barely, A5c rh atipttov 
kjr\ rh phtawa. ( Et ita Aqu. et SyPt. apud Hk*> 
ton. in Ezech.) Set a mark upon the foreheads 
of the men that sigh. The Chaldee and the 
Syriac understood it in the same manner, (an 
docs Eng. Tr.] 

Origen, in a Fragment printed in the Hexa* 
pla, says, Aquila and Theodotion had it thus : 
Put the mark than upon the foreheads of those 
that sigh. But Chrysostom, Theodoret, Euse- 
bius of C«sarea, and other Greeks, have fol- 
lowed the LXX. and understood it of a parjti- 
cular mark pul on the forehead of those per- 
sons, that they miglit not be confounded vi ith 
the multitude dooined to death. The older 
Latin fathers read the same as the Septuagint. 

The Samaritans were long accused of having 
expunged three letters Out of their alphabet; 
but this has been cleared up, since their manu- 
scripts have been inspected, with the ancient 
medals struck in Phoenicia, bordering on their 
country; they can now only be charged with 
having changed the shape of the letter thau, 
which Origen, and other fathers who followed 
him, assure us i*etembled a cross. Jerom, who 
might have seen ancient copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, likewise informs us, that their 
thau had the figure of a cross, ^is letter at 
this day has quite Another ah ape ; but we know 
by the medals, that the thau really did resemble 
a cross. Is ^ts diange merely the effect of 
accident ? of length of time f or, is it a contriv- 
ance of the Sainaritaui to deprive us of a refer- 
ence to the prophecy of Ezekiel? 1 decide 
nothing : but, it is certain, that such chaiq;es 
are not fiequent, except by design. If wc 
compare tHe anhieift Sanntrnin letters with the 
tnodem, there appeatv a iducfa greater diffbfebce 
between the* andietit^tiid modem thin, 
between aity other fetteri of the sameetphabbr^ 
[liie learned' iMtbor^fiere beatii harder do the 
Samaritans than Biey deserve: att idfdiabets'bM 

euttaibed 
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ifca«lfotw ktten, 

^meiii. * piMe ifhnt 
WM ealubil«d.^ Tkit bttiMingt 
Ike (om of a teiutcifcle, in tm 
qMUtetori keheli the geoiea repteientecl on the 
•iseoe #t etege before the^ the nueie wee 
pleoed in the oreke$tntm. Tile word theatre k 
feotid but once in the Seiiptere : in the tiimoh 
ceieed by Demetriui, the eilversroith el Epbeetis, 
beving Geiui and Arieterchtts, men of 

Mncedotiia, raut's compenione in trefeei, they 
ruebed with one accord into the theatre.** 4^^’ 
idx. 1E9« [and vtree SI .] A. D. 57. 

TilEBESy {glittering^ from the 

Arabic.] A very famous city in Higher 
Egypt ^ capital of the Thehaiu Its name is not 
hi the Vul^te, nor is its ancient Hebrew name 
knowiK Bochart, Phaieg, lib. iv. cap. 27. pre* 
tends it was the city of No-ammon, or No, 
mentioned Ezekiel xzx. 14. Nahum, tii. 8. Jer* 
xlvi. 25. which has been by some translated 
Alexandria. But we have endeavoured to prove 
from Nahum, that N(hanimon, rather signifies 
the city of Dkopolis in Lower i^ypt. 

We shall pr^ose the following reasons for 
believing that Thebei, the great Thebes, which 
had a hundred gates, which is celebrated in 
Homer, is denoted in Scripture by the name No, 
or Ammon^No, or No*ammon, (Vulgate, Alex- 
andria.) Nahum hi. 8. No-ammon. Jer. 

xlvi. 25. k:D \10H, Ammon de No. Ezek. xxx. 
14, 16. It 18 called only)!, No. and verse 15. 
wptDn, Hammon-No. 

Nahum describes the situation of No- Ammon, 
or of No, the populous, the great ; No signifies 
a habitation, and Hammon a great flock of 
people, a multitude of inhabitants. 1 cannot say 
whether that etymology may be admitted, which 
derives No-Ammon from Ham, as if it were 
tbe habitation of Ham, or Hammon. For in the 
Hebrew it is never written with cheth, but with 
aleph, or with he; not C3n Ham, or Cham: 
but J1DH or ^)On No-Hammon or No- Ammon. 

N^ahum thus describes the situation of No- 
Ammon ; Art thou better than pftpulous No, that 
was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
roand cAout it, whose rampart was the sea ; and 
her wall was from the sea f Thebes, the capital 
otThebaiseizadeon {q. both sides P] of the Nile. 

river is often ex^etsed in tbe plural num- 
ber, because of the multitude of its arms, mkth 
and caiudf . A city so large as Thebes, having a 
circumference of four bandied stadia, which 
make tkkteen leagues, with an hundred gates, 
ftiB ofthultitiidee of people, required to be weH 
watered by canals, stoce the waters of the Nile 


eeiild ^^oemhccord^efiiit^ #iti 
pmte, weriMeiteftel^ i 

iWNni aitdki tlNiumsei%aillw0Mit^^e^ 
its vichee. fh^ ihM M i ^idlsli^ 

Ike sea ; but by nleaiis it tlie Kile it mighi tk*a^ 
IQ Ihe MediterT«henii| aen^ mel chad dhte 

thhher, and take ndvantage of Ike of thU 
tea, by veatoli. Bepdes, by tbe ^Me of sea 
the sacred authors otHeo den^ Oreet rhrtrt, 
as the Nile, and |be Euphrales. VfieBnk* 
Diodorus Sicitlns, Bwi. Ub. i* obaOhres^ . I^at 
the Grecians call Thebes, by the name of Dies* 
poHs, i. e. the city of Jupiter. TheSeptnaimt 
do the same, io Esekiel xxxi 14, |6. But tlie 
name DiospiUk it modem, compered with the 
sacred authors. It was AlexmiMr, after the 
conquest by the Greeks, who gave it this name. 
The ancient Thebes was demolished and made 
desolate according to the predictions of the pro- 
phet j but near it was built the city of Diospolie, 
or new Thebes, which was destroyed and sacked 
by Cornelius Gallus, see Strabo, lib. xvii. M. 
d*H^belot, in bis Bibliotheca Orientalis, it of 
opinion, that the city of Cons, in the Upper 
Thebais, on the Banks of the Nile, is the an- 
cient and famous Thebes we are now speaking 
of. Thebais is divided into Upper, Middle, and 
Lower. The cities of Asouan, otherwise Syr 
eona, that of Esna, of Coot, and of Kipthe, 
(the ancient Cqptos,) also Aksur, are in the 
Upper Thebais. Abdelmoel, an Arabian geo- 
grapher, says, that after Grand Cairo, Coos is 
the largest city in Egypt. Vide AmmoK^No, 
ad Jin. [We have thought Ammon-No might be 
placed near the Pyramids, where part of the 
rampart, extending from stream to stream of the 
Nile, (described by Nahum, as being from sea 
to sea) still exists ; consequently it could not be 
Thebes, which is much further south. Comp* 
Fragments, Nos. DXLVIL 6lc. and Map of 
Memphis, on Plate of Egypt, Pyramids.] 
THEBET, or Thevet, a month of the 
Hebrews. It answers to the moon of December; 
the tenth month of the holy year ; the fourth of 
the civil year. See the Calendar. 

THEBEZ, pn, muddy ; from fa bot%, mud, 
boggy: or eggs, from bitz: othem ise, jSne 
linen, or silk, from fO butt. 

THEBEZ, or Thebes, a city of Epi^diro, 
at the siege of wbicli Abimelecb^ son of £Kdeon, 
was kilted. Judg. ix. 50, tu. A« M. 

A*D. 1835. Eusobins says, there^is g^ogge 
called Thebes, thirteen miles ftofii 
towards Scystbopplia. . ’ ' • 

THEFT, Thibe. Ahnohg ibe 
wnt not punished ,witH^4«ftii t IPmv. % 50, AL 
Men da wet despise » if ho steal to 
2 02 sadafy 
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flit toiil «riM , B«t4f h# he^ 

.fimody he tfaell t^ore ^ h^ «hail 

$U of ^ houte.” Vi^ ptfU. 

T|ie. leiv; oondemiied « c;omBioQ 

to liithe domhie restitatioii. EJxod. xxii. 4. IK 
hf^etiole ju» ox he was to restore fi?e-fold e 
sheepi only four-fold ; £xod. xxii. 1* if 
the eiiimal stolen was found alive in his hooee, 
he otdy rendered the double of it. If, he did not 
inahe restitution, they seised and sohji his {iro- 
perty^ his house, and even himself, if he had 
not wherewitluil to make satisfaction. Exod. 
xxii. 3. In the passage of Proverbs, the AVise 
Man seems to aay, that the should restore 
seven-fold the value stolen : but seven-fold is 
here put for many-fold. Zaccheus declared ha 
would restore four-fold wliatever he had fraudu- 
lently acquired in his olhce of publican, Luke 
xix. 8. because the civil law condemned re- 
ceivers of the public money to a four-fold resti- 
tution of their unjust gains. See Zacchbus. 

If a ihief were taken, and carried before a 
magistrate, he was interrogated judicially, and 
adjured in the name of the Lord, to confess the 
fact. If he peisisted in denying it, and was 
afterwards convicted of perjury, he was con- 
demned to death : not for the theft ^ but for the 
perjury. An accomplice, or receiver of stolen 
goods,* was subject to the same penalty, if he 
did not discover the truth to the judges, when 
he was examined, and adjured ui the name of 
the Lord : ^Mf a soul sin, and hear the voice of 
swearing, and is a witness, whether he hath seen 
or known of it, if he do not utter it, then he 
shall bear bis iniquity,” Lev. v. 1. he shall un- 
dergo a capital punishment. And Solomon says, 
Prov, xxix. 24. “ Whoso is partner w^ith a thief, 
hateth his own soul; he heareth cursings, 
[a^ratiops] and betrayeth it not.” 

Tlie law condemns theft ; Exod. xx. 15. But 
theye is no penalty annexed, except restitution ; 
yet, to steal a free man, or a Hebi ew, and to re- 
duce him to servitude, was punished w ith death : 
Exod. xxi. 16. The Jews do not think that 
the stealing a man of any other nation deserved 
death, hut only stealing a free Hebrew. If a 
stranger w ere stolen, the thief was only condemned 
to restitution. They found this distinction on 
Deut. xxiv. 7* which limits the law we are 
speaking of, ,Si furatuifperU hom^em defliU 
f$reid ; an exception ^fiqh the Septuagint and 
Oiikelos |iAve even inserted into the text of 
Efod. xxi. 16. The AthenUn laws punished 
wm death the pfergmm, t. f . tlie pf n fVee 
; imd the Roman laws ooodemed both buyer 
Stifpjief of a free man to the same pmiishineittf 
irth^Koew bis condition. Diged* 48* T. Id. 
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It is Pi^iwes pmmkifi. 

the more severely, because tins mmd* 

vm ^tban others* felMs 

^is har a bttle afterwards^ eay^Mb Ihr iih# 

be <^ertaiiily< found in )ds bends aliva^twlieih# 
U beox, or ass, or sheep, beabsHrastered pa We t ^ 
Exod. xxii. 4. Or, according to the Hebrqw, 
if what be has stolen be found in his bands, be^ 
shall restore two alive for every one that he has 
stolen. 

' The night-robber might be killfd withMimpu- 
nity in the fact ; but not a thief tdfiea stealhif in 
the day-time. Exod. xxii. 2. It was presumed, 
that he who attempted to break open a house, 
and steal by night, had a design on the Ufa of 
the person molested : and under this presain|»taon 
he might be prevented and killed. But it was 
not 80 with him who stole by day : thpre was 
then opportunity of defence against such an at* 
tack; and the might be prosecuted before 
the jud^s, and compelled to make restitution. 

I'he Rabbins acquaint us, that awonvtn con- 
victed of theft could not be sold. A thief, 
say they, w’as never sold, unless his th^t ex- 
ceeded all he was worth; that, if he was worth 
twenty crowns, he was not sold for the th^ of 
ten Clowns : ami that, a thi ^ thus sold, was not 
obliged to continue in slavery longer than till his 
service amounted to the value stolen by him,. 
As to the double, treble, or quadruple restitution,, 
this was only when he was set at liberty. 

It IS enquired, whether the crime of th^, be-^ 
sides the penalty of lestitution, was not subject 
to corporal punishment ? Some believe that on 
certain occasions, the thief was put to death, 
because Jacob says to Laban, Gen. xxxi. 32.. 

With whomsoever thou tindest thy gods, let 
him not live.” Estms tliiuks, that if he were 
insolvent, he was corrected with rods^ or even, 
hanged, if convicted of thieving several times.. 
But 1 cannot be of opinion that mere theft waa 
punished among the Hebrews with death, or 
even with corporal punishment. The law only, 
inflicts the punishment of death on piagiamm,^ 
or stealing a free man. 

Solomon says, Proverbs xxix. 24. Whoso 
is partner with a thirf, hateth his own^soul he 
subjects himself to a miserable life : not bepause 
all sorts of theft were punisbabie by dMth, but 
because in some cases theft was capitally pu- 
nished and besides,, it exposes a man fo the 
danger of false oaths, imd account 

th^}, in whiph case he would deserve deathy:. 
4^itr4uft€m amUt, et item says Sdopiqfis 

Moses sayV, v. L If a Vpal sip,, imd, 
heax the voiew ea swearing, and ol wbptsa^ 
whether he hath seen or known o£ it; if be da 

not 
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Iw p M iith fld wilb tke utmH ^ 

^ <fif ^itb« 

9m 4m 9^ " A^l m^r •«* 

•t fS^ a i ^ Omiu mtk-** 

/CQlW# wJi«difir hipf^$mr with t ikkf \% 
Bjmrrnkerf f ivctif^; who, «• aii 
metMff the m bed aa thetAi^ 

hiemllP pur lawa pu^iah both equally.] 
ti ahottld a^m aa Jf ,iaeie among the 
Hebmwa fae4 no particiOar mark of infamy an- 
nexed to it« The Wiae Man^ in the Proverba, 
aay^ J4«n do not deapise a f Ai^ if be ateal 
to Mttefy hit aoul \yrben be is hungry the law 
mflictf no peculiar piiniahment on him, and he 
ia not made to undergo any ahamefiil or igno- 
minioiia penalty. < Solomon adds, ** But if be ia 
foyndy he ahall restore aeven-fol^ he shall aive 
all the aubaiance of hia house.’* This ia the dan- 
ger he ia exposed to, by stealing. 

[Will the passage bear this sense? — Success- 
ful peculation, if it procure riches, is not de- 
spised by Uie world at large ; being daxzled by 
the success, they overlook the crime : but if lie 
be detected, tlien the transgreasor shall be pii> 
niched with the greatest severity, even to the loss 
of all; substance, repute, &.c. Su. his whole 
property. Nevertheless, we must recollect, that 
f/ie/i in Sparta, by the institutions of L^curgur, 
was not infamous : tliough detection was both 
infamous and punishable. Nor is it now held 
infamous, in many parts of the East ; nothing is 
more common than the term Haidout, robber, 
(t. e* formerly) annexed to the name of a soldier 
in the retinue of a grandee. N everliieless, though 
this sense of the passage may be thought forcible 
enough, yet there seems to be somewhat of inad- 
vertence in it, considering the connexion of the 
following verses. 

1 believe the error lies in mis-translatiog the 
word rendered dapm, ** men do not despise a 
thitf,** but, should we rather render overlook — 
or pass over without punishment, the action of 
a ^ 4 t^,-^then the sentiment will stand thus : — 
Men do not omrlook the dishonesty of a tki^ 
but bring him to punishment for his action, 
thongh he steal when urged by hunger, and to 
satisfy bis craving appetite. . . But whoso corn- 
nuts adultery with a woman, has no such ex- 
tromiity to. plead, he commits crime, not to spve 
bis life, byt on. the contrary, he destroys his 
owy person^-— ^ a wound and dishonour shall be 
fetVHby qaeiting the jealousy of the ii^ured hus- 
bfidd, who will apt, spare, nor be pacified, in 
tim ttyr pf 4»hi vengeaiute^tbough diou. giym 


TbU uilithfiiUiiiifikef^tha^e^^ 

Mauf triyea mMmfg Judan, mmt 

rabbet aajtoibding>|iiwm^^ Gen. aysii. ^ 
Imyiorateid lo ^ should live by 

bis swords sbouM mniiiMMii binnelf by plundee^ 
Isbmael, son of Abraham, bad no o^er trade 
than war and rapine t he WM /«nts komOf. and 
jttvemis sagit(anm$^ Geiuxvi. 19, alwa>s at war 
wkb his neighbours, Gen. aai, 90. his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
biiu. His posterity, the IsbmaeUtes, folmwed 
his example, and made no scruple to rob on the 
higb-wsy. They even gloried in it, and applied 
to it as a sort of trade, ur calling. The modem 
Arabs do no farther mischief to travellers, when 
they submit readily, and give up their, whole 
baggage without resistance, and without giving 
them the trouble to alight from their horses. As 
soon as they perceive any one on the road, they 
cover the lower part of their faces, to their eyes, 
with their turbans, or busttnani, which hang 
down |o theira shoulders, that they may not be 
known. They raise their lances, and ride up 
full speed, exclaiming, “ Deliver, you rascal ! 
your autti is quite naked!” Manners of the Jra*- 
bians^ by M. d’Arvieux,cap. 13. B;^ these words, 
your aunt m naked, they mean their own wives, 
whom it would be ill roamiers to name, accord- 
ing to their customs ; but tliey call them aunts 
of those they aiiack, as imagining that all men 
are relations. All this lime they hold their lance 
against the breast of the poor traveller, till they 
have got what they can. Perhaps they may 
leave him a pair of drawers, or a shirt, if be 
surrender readily, and intreat earnestly not to 
be Left quite naked. They may leave him his 
horse’s furniture, besides, because they know 
not what to do with it, and it may lead to a dis- 
covery. However, if the traveller’s horse have 
a good saddle or harness, they change with him 
for their own. If a passenger should stand oa 
liis defence, and should draw blood of them, 
they shew him no mercy ; and if they cannot be 
revenged on him, they kill all they meet besides : 
so truly do they fulfil that prophecy descriptive 
of Ishmael, the father of the Islimaelites, or 
[some tribes of] Arabians ! See Arabians. 

Scripture often speaks of troops of robbers 
—of Moab, of Syria, of Chaldea, of Ammon, 
and other nations, who practised rapine and. plun- 
der wherever they could with impunity, Jejihcbdb, 
who became afterwards a general of Israel^ Was 
at first the head of such a troop of robbers^^JTudg. 
xi«3« David and bis foUoWesfl^ Ipid frequent 
engagements with such robbers^ who we^a hear 

liic. 
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Fiikitt»«. d Si^. W mok 

people M thete fih»i|>tli[i|pyd ^ 

ii4iodL33Nfcirt to 

tliti4owd»^ 1 SoQu iwitw Bf 0e. lebliotheil^HWMi 
afSMd^ ImkI k iMeei^ 

Who eOt off hi» bei^ while he me^ile«|W 
tiig« >2 Smii. iv. fit. Reeio^ ^fterwirdfl^hiiig of 
DWoietciuii hod beeti m leoder or captohi ^ fi 
l^dff of thieves^ 1 Kiagi u* fiS» fi4w The three 
bands of Chaldeane who to6k Mny • Job^t 
camels, Mere troopt ofetichrobber»» Job V7# 

Among these people th^ Wai Miither eo 
odious, nor so scfandalous, as ansonp Ut* This 
appears from tlie heroical times^ and even aflar* 
\vards> among the Grecians. They did not come 
clandestinely whfen they enter^ a ooantry to 
plunder it : it appears from Homer, that they 
attached a kind of glory to it, as if it were lawful 
conqutat. They enmined coolly when a number 
of people came a piorince, or an island, 
whether they came to rob, or on any other 
account? — Our ancestors,’* says Josephus, 
** being content with tbehr own country, which is 
very fruitful, did not apply themselves to com- 
merce, as did the Phoenicians, who inhabit the 
coasts of tlie Mediterranean ; nor to travelling, 
nor to war, in order to make conquests ; nor to 
robbery and plundering, like many others ; [by 
thi$ he probably meam the Arabians, send even 
the more ancient Grecians ;] but they made it 
their business to cultivate their lands, and to 
breed up their children to the study of their law.** 
CW ra Jppkm, lib. i. 

Our Saviour was fixed on the cross between 
two^thieves. St. Luke says^ xxiil. 39, 40. ^'One 
of the malefactors railed on him, saying, If thou 
be the Christ, save thyself and us : but the otlier 
answering, rebuked him, saying. Dost thou not 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same cotidem- 
nation ? and we indeed justly, for we receive the 
due reward of our deeds; but this man hath 
done nothing amiss. And he said unto Jesus, 
Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom; And Jesus said unto him, Verily, 1 
eay untd thee, to-day shall thou be with me in 
paradise.’* 

St Matthew, xxvii. 44. and St. Mark, xt. dfi. 
say, in the plural number, that the faro thieves 
insulted Jesus Christ. Some explain fbis by a 
figure of speech wherein one >8 tpolien of as 
many. Otheis think, that both ihe at first 

insulted eur Saviour ; but, that pirtelWWi^s^ the 
good tJdef^ subdued by the greoe aM ^ mira«- 
cles of Jesus Christ, was converted, and teprov*^ 
ed bii companion. — ([More ipobabk/ il'ts a 
Symeiaub origiaaimg m thegoapelofMattfamir, 


It 

the ytugb 

#hd 

aC tlmse pfopoMd 
Imt'thfr 

child Jeaus Ibretobi, Widt Mm* two 

Idlemtaliotddibe ffted tq mokl W l ad ar himadf ; 
that one ahduld go to to 

hall. The first wiacalM ^‘fin^lNKl^fife^addbad 
Damaehus. The ^ fkeoddnusnmm 

one Desnasi and the Other Gertas* 
history of me life of Christ* mimes i them 
mus aOd Jftsimngj the author of riie jPUbmeiW; or 
Connections^ aaerihed to Bede, cidlsthem Mdfki 
and J^>cn^ The Oriental Christians call the 
good ik^ Lads^abjeminy the fA^oii^the right 
hand. St. Hilary, in Afatih. also places the 
good thirf on the rigbtJrand of ottr Saviour, and 
the wick^ oO his l^b-hand. See the accotint tn 
Fraos. No.CXXXVllI. with tbe PLATBS^ 
Several of the fathers have called the ^good 
thief a martyr, because of hie testiincmy to the 
truth, at a time when it was abandoned by 
all. He w*a3 baptized, at it were, iti his own 
blood, he died in the spirit of faith and charity, 
and received the fitVobr of immediate * happi- 
ness after death, as Jesus.Chrkt assures him; 
** IVday shall thou be with me in parudiae*'* 
Whether by the word paradise we understand 
a place of rest, where the souls of the saints 
await the coming of the Messiah; or heaven, 
where the blessed enjoy eternal happiness. Se^ 
veral of the fetfaers understood it in this latter 
sense. Aug. Ep. 187. nov. edit. n. 5, 6, 7^ Cyril. 
Hierosol. Catkech. 13. Chrysostom, tom, 5, 
Homil, 3fi. Encisen. Homil, fid, 8cc. 

MarciOn^ as Eptphanius reports, expunged 
these words, ** Verily, I say unto thee, to-^y 
shaft thou bo with me in pmdi^e and Origen 
cdilOtves, ^hat some catholics hr their simplicity 
juao obliterated them out of their copies ; ima- 
gining ft was e contradietkm to say, tHat^ihe 
good thi^ ebould be to-^ay in paradisd with 
J^sus Chmt, while the body of our Saviour lliy 
in hk tomb. Hesycbitis of Jerusalem dbserves, 
that some put a stop afmr to^day^ iit thb mamief, 
Verily, 1 say unto thee to«t}ay, Thott shalt be 
with me in paradise.” Bbt it is heedkit -VO 
make a change m the text; seeing it ntaj^be 
coBvenielitly oxphuned vrklidtitemy xHefetkltt.^ ^ 
^ Oftental rimrebes; dm Greek; nnd^Vhb 
Lattn, havwthoiight good tb pay a public neheri'^ 

tkin 
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tiob toiAiiwl'iOrjteM ol 

ifip^ hb hmt m Umt 
cdebdir on tli% timtfi «jNr Hm! pwmom FH* 

4» tin SaHmArl^to 
aftiii QpilM. Ai^ ' 

^\^Pi»^€U»elr«tooli pkttM ki*. Iwlml M«rck 
ad^Mri liw«lidS^ to m 

uid ittkiiiihii^ iflit^«AraMt4' lk«t JetmCfalritl 
dM?dirilli«tdi». Otbm^lwfO'phocdliit ^eiist 
0r Maj 5. In aoiiie plaeot chapdi 
baVo bean nvactad to binii by the name of fit 
IJitntai "tnr JD&ftfiuiMM ' 

THEFT. TniEviMo. When the Iinelitei 
weid. ^kttni; Egypt, they hommed of their 
li^yptiaii. neigbboura of both texet, rich gar* 
nients^ veueb of gold, and silver, and carried 
them with them into the wilderness, Exod. xi. 
ft, 3* < ** Let every man borrow of bis neighbour, 
aiid every WKiman of her neighbour, jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold. And the Lord gave 
the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians.** 
it is^ eiM aired, Whether the Hebrews could 
law full V. borrow these things of the Egyptians, 
when they had no intention to restore them ? and 
whether this was not a manifest thrft and injus- 
tice ? It is answered, Jint, that on this occa- 
sion God dispensed with that law, by which he 
forbad thrft ; or rather, that being absolute 
master of every thing, he transfeired to the He- 
brews'thftt nght which the Egyptians had to this 

C erty. The Book of Ifisdom proposes ano- 
reason, w hich is, that God designii^ to re- 
compense the Hebrews for their labouring! and 
sotferinga in Egypt, allowed them to pay theiii^ 
selves by their own hands, by detaining what 
they borrowed from the Egyptians. This way 
of paying one’s self csnnot be allowed, regu- 
larly ; but under their circumstances having no 
other way of doing themselves justice, and being 
authorized by the comnialtd ol God, they might 
have recourse to this delusion of their oppres- 
sors. 

' Others look on this, not as a theft, but as a 
fnr booty, obtained in a just war. The E^p* 
tians were enemies to the Hebrews; they had 
unjustly persecuted them for a long time ; they 
hmttaken from them the means of defooding 
diemselves, and of recovering their liberty ; the 
Hebrews might therefore lawfully deprive Ibeir 
oppressors of their goods by m wile, and strata- 
gem^ pretending to borrow, what they never 
nrteisdeditonrtura. 

> ^Petef * I^Mibard, Ub* in. Dm* 91. dtstm^ 
gniibee^ between Jbraefites who acted in 
SmplMty ^ Ibcir benrts, ami amoerely ^ed 
thsibMUiiiwl of and thoee who Mlomsd 
tbeir own covetous desires* *I1te first* are e«- 


cftMl inym str^yi tbe likm 

t sft ti li m }"k»^>mitilbtiaecond, who 

if they eonld with 
uBpMlyiti wIp ml fi M t^wyivciall. or poweiv even 
tbmfegh GMimI MSalbwnd.tbeaEh Sl Austin 
reasonenmch k fbmmmam manner, centra Fmui. 
fiAkcephTL ’ / 

lieMMiSfnbrervkty oemtr^jHmm. lib. iv. cep. 
49* UHt the Egyptisna were ^indebted to me 
Hebrevw, not only for theic goods, but for their 
lives nko, on aOcouiit of beimts received from 
the patriarch JonytA, when .they were under 
the greatest neoesiity. The Israelites were 
ttt^astlyoppreased by a cruel slavery, in Egypt: 
the E^ptkns exercised ill kinds of violence 
agakst them, and overwhelmed them with ca- 
lamities; rendering ihehr lives bitter. The He- 
brews had built them cities, and linH very much 
improved the ricbetof their inhuman uifisters; 
who, instead of acknowledging these services, 
intended even to take away their lives. What 
injustice, therefore, could there be, if the 
Israelites shoulti' re-acquire a small part of that 
which they had procured for the Egyptians ? 
and if they should receive a small recompense, 
for so many services i They came poor out of 
l^ypt ; whereas they ought to have got much 
rtCMs, if they had not been reduced into an 
ui^ust servitude : and, like as a free man, who 
had been stolen, and sold for a slave, might, 
without injustice, set himself at liberty, and pay 
himself for his labour, by taking from his master 
a amall reward for his service : so the Israelites, 
at tbeir departure out of Egypt, might receive 
something as a recompense, since a greatt deal 
was due to them. [For a supposed law-suit on 
this subject, between the Jewi and the 
tiam, vide Alexandbb.] 

[After all, this subject might be best under- 
stc^ by knowing who these Egyptians were : 
if it could be proved that they were recent in- 
vaders, and conquerors of the country, who by 
fraud or force, bad seized the riches of the ori- 
ginal Egyptians, it would appear that they 
Uieniselves bad no right to these riches : so that 
Israel did. but rob a thirf. The same argument 
may be applied to the people of Canaan : when 
we consider, who were the then occupant PAt* 
Uetinesf which we suppose to be of the same 
race aa these Egyptians: ft was not, most 
pfobably, from the oriy^ai Egyptians, that 
urad Stained spoil, or property ; but from 
tboaa mr rnkta v^ exercised domtokm wver 
fbniftOiiotiT; tbe deaceudants of raireiit Hmdoo 
Haapla. Ct^. Fnaos. Nos. RXLl. DXLV. 
HmI Ibe Spaniards kkly hmvmi frotfi tbeir 
ktkdars, the Feench, would it ha ve been robbery? 

Josephus 
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Jowfkm my tnidwtiiidii^tliif : He 

mfh ^T^Eu^plieiit grewdeHcute 

mid Istjy ee^t»|iliiiie«>tidtin 9 , end gave themeelvef 
w to otimr almurea^ 4n partuuiar to thM lam 
i^gahi * « Ttiey also Ikoame very iH^arffeoted to^ 
.ivaRda tbe Hebrews, ss toucb^ witb envy at 
their prosperity^ for when thay< skw how ehe 
netioD of the IsraeJiles flourMhed, and were be- 
come easinent already in plenty of Wealtli^ . . . 
they thought their increase was tl>eir own detri- 
ment. And having forgotten tbe benefits they 
had received from Joseph, particularly, the 
crown being now come into another family t they 
became very abusive to tbe Israelites, and con- 
trived many ways of afflicting them," &c.; among 
which, no doubt, was that of impoverishing 
them ; so that the Israelites did but regain that 
property of which the Egyptians had, by oppres- 
sion, deprived them. The same writer says, 
cap* aciv, ad fin. ** The Egyptians honoured the 
Hebrews with gifts ; some in order to get them 
to depart quickly, others on account of tlieir 
neighbourhood and friendship.”] 

^ Jf any one bad stolen an Israelite, whether 
free, or not, and sold him to another, he was 
punishable with death f Exod. xxi. 16. Deut. 
atxiv. 7. The Hebrew imports, he who shall 
steal a man, and sell him, if he be found in his 
hands, shall suffer death. But we may thus un- 
derstand it, with Glassius : he who shall steal 
a man, whether he have sold him, or he be still 
in his hands, he shall suffer death. 

THELASAR, OtXaatra, that ww- 

hinds ^and grants the suspension^ or the heap ; 
froWlTHtt^ marah, to unbind, &c. and from rhn 
thalah, to suspend, or from bbn thaial, heap, or 
mass. As this w'ord is Medish, or Persian^ we 
cannot find its etymology in Hebrew'. 

IThe oath the prince? SeeTELASsAR. 

A city of Syria, or of Mesopotamia. 2 Kings 
xix. 12. written Telassar, Isaiah xxxvii. 12. 
Thought to be the same as Elassar, Gen. xiv. 
1, 9. The Jerusalem pnraplirast has in this 
place Telassar. The reason of this name is un- 
known. — it is written by the Chaldee para- 
phrasts, like Uie Hebrew; and so the Jerusalem 
Targum : but Jonathan writes without the A, 
Telsub. 

The name Theiassar is found ns a city and 
region of Assyria, 2 Kings xix. 12* and Isakh 
xxxvii. 12. in Kings the A is inserted, hi Isaiah 
it is omitted. Jonathan, writes, Gen* xiv« U 
Jlsur, without the tel: wheiieOiWB iBt|^ 
peihaps doubt whether these are wot idiaitnct 
ttsnees for distinct places. Uidet either. appall 
lation the country intended is eouaUjr unknown, 
ju^a Michaelis. As to ** the childreii of Sden 


whiek dwelt in TeUmmatf* that Toraw no 
inMion, as eo many pla^ pldah rire>kaMm 
wmie n a ans d 'Enfeiff* . j 

The ¥sshate, .Gen* .xiv. 1. Mdeihlandi ^ 
TheUakar the kingdoof of Pontak. Thcr 
in leatali^ read TheetsuoM r in Kings, Nkmtjdm. 
Tbe Arabicstake the e^ ia.£//hsser¥(vhtta«tt€lla, 
and oi^ it. It is manhast that these Ibariunps, 
of which one was King of Eikssar, returned 
homewards by Damascus, says Abulfeda. See 
the Map of Canaan, adopted to Obnbsis.] 
THEOCRACY. 0£oicparla,’the\goverMsiettt 
(f God. t 

THEOCRACY. This word is used by Jose* 
plius to express the form of government of >Uie 
Jews. Among the several ^ nations of .the 
world,” says he, some liave chosen .monarchi- 
cal government, others democratical, or. the 
government of tbe people; but our legislator 
established a form of government very different 
from all others, which is a Theocracy, if 1 may 
be allowed so to call it, which assigns the whole 
power to God, with the management of all na- 
tional affairs; inspiring us with tliis maxim, that 
God sees every thing, and is the cause of all 
good that happens to us.” 

The government of the Jews, which Jose- 
phus calls a theocracy, experienced several 
changes. We observe, in this nation, the legis- 
lator Moses, — his successor Joshua — tbe Jud^s 
— the Kiqgs, and — the High Priests. Under all 
these revolutions, God was indeed considered 
as the Monarch of Israel ; but he was fiw from 
exercising his authority and junsdiction always 
in the same manner. > 

In the time of Moses we may affirm that he 
governed immediately ; for he revealed his will, 
on all emergencies, to this legislator ; . which 
was accordingly put in execution. He dwelt 
among his people as a king in his palace, or, iii 
the midst of his camp ; always ready to give an 
answer when consulted, to restrain those who 
transgresned his laws, to instruct those who bad 
difficulties about the sense of bis ordinaticee, 
to determine those who were in suspense about 
any important undertaking. This was, properly, 
the time of the theocracy ; in the s tricteet sense 
of the term. 

It was much the same under Joshua : That 
great mao,, full of tbe spirit of Moses, wopjd 
do nothing without eonsufatiog God ; at Jqaf t, in 
affairs of consequence^ though aoBsetimes, in- 
deed, he followed h» o^^ mind, as in tbolmi- 
ness of the Gibeomtes^ •iid4batof Ai. lallMiio 
happy timea, wben^ th« molkNis of ithe g on ea rt 
and soldiorsiirm mguhitod^hy orders item God, 
aticcess follnwed of course, 
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toeUf idjpitt God raised op frointiirte to time, 
for die deliverance of his people. He endued 
them iwkh extraordinary streni^h and courage ; 
^il|e4 dbeio «hh hts spirit; and often worked 
^acka by them, in favour of the Hebrews. 
Sometimes. 'we find a whole generation without 
judges, as It happened after Joshua’s time; — 
iOmathnes, the*ie interruptions were shorter: 
Sometimes, it was a heroine, as Deborah, 
whom God raised up to judge, and to deliver, 
Us people ; sometimes their valour was limited 
to the delivering of one tribe out of slavery, and 
sometimes all Israel was restored to liberty. 'Fhe 
servitudes that took place in those times did not 
always extend over the whole nation. Some 
were confined to the country east of Jordan; 
as that from which Jephthah deliver^ his coun- 
trymen; others, to the western side of Uiat 
river ; others, were more general and extensive ; 
— all were just punislinients for the inu^uities of 
the people, to whom God shewed the difference 
between the mildness of a father, or of a merci- 
ful God, who governs, and the cruel seventy of 
an insulting conqueror, who enslaves. Sec the 
Map of Canaan, adapted to the Book qf' 
Judges. 

The first proceedings of the Israelites, when, 
several years after the death of Joshua|tthcy saw 
themselves oppressed by the Canaanites, plainly 
shew the then form of their government. J udg. i. 
« The children of Israel asked the Lord, saying. 
Who shall go up for us against the Canaanites 
first, to fight against them ? And tlie Lord 
said, Judah shall go up ; behold, 1 have deliver- 
ed the land into his hand,” Here is a true theo- 
cracy, and the exercise of the power of God, 
in the appointment of leaders to govern, and 
to command the people in his name. All the 
judges, in like manner, received their authority 
from him. When the Israelites would have given 
the sovereignty to Gideon for himself and bis 
successors, he answered, I will not reign over 
you, weither myself, nor my son ; but the Lord 
ahafl rule over you.” Judg. viii. 22, 23. 

When the Israelites urged Samuel to give 
them a king, as all other natKms round about them 
bad kings, the prophet waa exceedingly con- 
cerned at the demand ; as a kind of outrage and 
contempt put on the ihajcsty of God, uho 
was their Imad and kmg% 1 Sum. vrii. 5, 7- 
ratiel prayed to God in the bitterness of hit soul: 

the Lord answered him,— Hrarkcn to the 
nnportumriesi of this people, for it is not you, 
but mCf whom tbihf reject. . . « i . 

At the same time he commandea Sannei to 
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lay before them the riffhti and prerogatives their 
lung WQuid nisume. We still perceive tfat sove- 
reign, or royal authority of God : lie grants them 
a king, he settles has r^hts ; he disposes of him, 
and he reprovea him, in bis indignaiion, when 
he fails in obedience and submission. God 
granted them a king in his indignation, and took 
ham away in his fury« Hosea xiii. 11. 

In Deut. xvii. 14, 1 J, Ac. Moses says to the 
people, foreseeing that one day they would 
have a king ; ** When thou art come into the 
land, and shall say, J will set up a king over 
me, thou shall iu any wise set him king over 
thee whom the Lord thy God shall choose ; one 
from among thy brethren shall thou set king 
over thee ; thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother. But he shall 
not multiply horses to himself; neither shall ha 
multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not 
away ; neither shall he greatly multiply to hini^^ 
self Sliver and gold ; he shall write him a copy 
of this law ia a book, out of that which is before 
the priests and Levites : And it shall be with 
him, and he sliall read therein all the days of his 
life ; that he may leurn to fear the Lord his God, 
to keep all the words of this law, and these 
atatutes, to do them; that his heart be not 
lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn 
not aside from the commandment, to the right 
band, or to the left ; to .the end that he may 
prolong his days in his kingdom ; he, and his 
children, in the midst of Israel.” 

Such was to be the government of the He- 
brews under their kings. They were to be 
chosen by God, instructed by his priem, sub- 
missive to his orders, not to undertake a^mitig 
of consequence without consulting him ; and 
un^ur such a dependence on his will that he 
iDighti||c|iect them, as be did Saul, ^^hen they 
neglected their duty. When God promised Da- 
vid to make the crown hereditary in his family, 
it was a departure from the fundamental maxim 
of the monarchy, which intended that the kings 
should be elective, and placed over tlie people 
by God. 

It must be acknowledged that after David, 4m 
kings of Judah and Israel governed according to 
their own fancy ; and after the schism of 
boboaro, few of these princes observed the rules 
of the theocracy. They would not submit to 
restraint, but endeavoured to cast off that happy 
subjection to which the Judges, sfid the mt 
kings of Israel, had wiltiagiy submitted* All 
kinds of calamities then poured in upon them, 
nod upon their subjects : They were delivered 
«■ A prey to their enemies ; they had no peace 
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or prosperity, at home or abroad : God visited 
them with a multitude of troubles, and at last 
dispersed them into distant countries. 

Nevertheless, to remind them of their de- 
pendence, and to bring them back to their duty, 
the Lord sent, from time to time, prophets, full 
of zeal, power, and courage, who boldly up- 
braided them with their prevarications and im- 
pieties ; and who opposed themselves, like a 
M all of brass, to whatever they committed con- 
trary to the rights of God. These divine men 
did not only appear in the kingdom of Judah, 
where the public worship of Jehovah was main- 
tained, but also in the kingdom of Israel, how- 
ever schismatic and polluted that might be. 
Therefore we may affirm, that notwithstanding 
the almost general defection of these Iw'o king- 
doms, God still maintained his theocracy therein, 
as well by lus vengeance executed against wicked 
kings, as against that small number of good 
princes which obeyed his commands; as He- 
zekiah and Josiali; and by the prophets whom 
he raised up, from time to time, in the country, 
till the captivity of Babylon. 

During the w hole of this captivity, we are not 
toexpect any certain form of government in Israel, 
or any regular polity. Jn vain the Jews pretend 
to find one beyond the Euphrates, either befoic 
or since Cyrus’s time. We know' of none that 
was well supported even after the leturn from 
the captivity, during the time the Hebrews of 
Palestine w'ere subject to the kings of Persia : 
and to the Greeks, successors of Alexander. If 
it be asked, what then was the form of govern- 
ment in the Jewish nation? the reply would be — 
a kind of aristocracy, subordinate to the monar- 
chy of the Persians, and to that of the Grecians 
afterwards. The high-priost w'as at the head of 
the principal people, whose power being limited 
by the sovereign authority, only extended to 
matters relating to the law, and religion. It was 
a kind of voluntary, or conventional, jurisdiction, 
to which the people submitted, so far as they 
pleased, and w'ere countenanced by the kings to 
whom they were in subjection. The high-priest 
Jaddus received Alexander at Jerusalem, at the 
head of the people ; but, it w as because in this 
exigence the city was abandoned by the gover- 
nors of the king of Persia ; and the prosperous 
progress of Alexander made them connive at 
such a proceeding, which, without doubt, they 
would not have suffered on another occasion. 

The Asmonean princes introduced a fifth pe- 
riod, which presents a new aspect of govern- 
ment. After the Maccabees had'suppofted the 
of their country, with groet hftfard of 


^ their lives, and with extraordinai 7 braveiy, bad 
repelled the w'icked commands of Antioefaua 
Epiphanes, they at last shook off the yoke of 
the kings of Syria, and, asserting their liberty, 
they took the title of princes of the Jews, and 
oi kings. By consent of the people, they 
united the high>priesthood to the supreme au- 
thority. 

Under their government we find evident traces 
of the theocracy ', as the supreme governor was 
invested with the sacerdotal character; so that 
the kingdom was what Moses calls a kingdom 
of priests Exod. xix. 6. or, as St. Peter speaks, 
1 Epist. ii. 9* “Ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood.’^ The royal power, and the 
sacerdotal, united, made a singular kind of po- 
lity, under princes entirely devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, instructed in his laws from their 
youth, and interested also by the rules of poli- 
tics to support them, and to make the people 
observe them. They could by no possibility 
endure idolatry, ignorance, impiety ; or those 
gross disorders which had prevailed under the 
kings. So that the commonwealth of the Jews 
was never more in earnest to perform the laws 
of God, or more exempt from those crimes up- 
braided by the prophets, than under the Asmo- 
ncan princes. [Might not this be one reason, 
for the sUvSpension of prophecy ?] 

Under their government the Homans became 
roasters of Judea, and established their dominion 
in it. They did not meddle with religion : they 
even left a consideiable share of authority to 
the later princes of the Asmonean race. Herod 
succeeded, under the protection of the Romans, 
but he sacrificed every thing to his ambition 
and politics ; and though he made an outw'ard 
profession of the Jewish religion, yet he gave 
himself little trouble about practising it, but 
violated it on very many occasions. How'ever, 
the priests and people continued firmly attached 
to it ; and when Jesus Christ appeared in Pa- 
lestine, external religion was in a nourishing 
condition. His preaching chiefly reproved the 
Pharisees, who, by their subtle distinctions, and 
relfinements on the law, had obscured the true 
sense of it, and subverted its real intention. 
[These were, in a great degree, in possession of 
the power of the state, so far as it depended on 
public opinion. The Sadducees held many, if 
not most, of the higher offices of government.] 
Our Saviour exposed their hypocrisy, censured 
and corrected their mistakes, restored primitive 
piety, and gave the rules of a pure and sincere 
w' 4 >rship, in mind and in truth. See Albxak- 
DBB, Alexandba, Phabiseeb, &c. 

THEODOTIOIS:. 
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THEODOTfON. He waS) according to 
t^iphanius, de Ponderib. et Mentur, of Sinope 
ia Pontus; according to Irenaeus^ de Htera. 
iib, iii. cap, 24. and Athanas. Spnops, he was of 
Ephesus. Those who would reconcile these 
opimons, conceive, that he was born in Sinope, 
and dwelt in Ephesus. He lived under Com<> 
modus, about A. D. 173. He first professed 
Christianity, and was a disciple of Tatian; then 
he fell into the heresy of Marcion; afterwards, 
being at variance with the Marcionites, he took 
refijge in Judaism. Having learned Hebrew, he 
translated the Old Testament into Greek, and his 
translation is the third, with that of the Scptua- 
gint ; that of Aquila is the second ; and that of 
Symniachus is the fourth. Irensus quotes 
Aquila and Theodotion, but says nothing of 
Symmachus, which gives reason to conclude 
that his version was not extant at that time. 

Theodotion undertook his translation in oppo- 
sition to the Marcionites, whom he had lately 
quitted. His method preserves a medium be- 
tween the Septuagint and Aquila. He does not 
keep servilely to the M'ords, like Aquila, nor 
take the latitude assumed by Symmachus, who 
rather paraphrased, than translated. He ad- 
hered chiefly to the LXX. says Jeroiii, Com- 
ment. tn Ecclesiast. cap. ii. whose simple man- 
ner of translation he imitated. He studied to 
express tlie sense of the text in Greek words, 
answering to those of the Hebrew, as far as the 
genius of the two languages would allow. His 
version is preferred b> Christians before those 
of Symmachus and Aquila : but the Jews pre- 
fer that of Aquila, so far as they use a Greek 
version : ihey prefer it to that of the Septuagint, 
because it is more literal and verbal. Hence 
the Talmud frequently mentions ths version of 
Aquila, but not that of the Septuagint. 

• The esteem of the Hellenistical Jews for this 
Greek Translation, excited the jealousy of the 
Hebraizing Jews^ who could not observe with- 
out concern that their brethren departed so 
much from the ancient usage of the synagogue, 
by reading any translation into a foreign lan- 
guage. Tliey pretended that nothing ought to 
be read there but the Hebrew text, and the an- 
cient Chaldee paraphrases; insomuch that all 
Greek versions must be excluded.— — But as 
it was not practicable to bring back the Hel- 
lenizing Jews to languages they did not under- 
stand, this affair produced great divisions among 
the Jews, so that the emperors were obliged to 
take cognizance of them. Justinian, Novell, 
146. Photii Nomocartt xii. 3. published an or- 
dinance, yet extant among his Constitutiom, 
{lermitting the Jews to read the Scripturea ia 


(heir syftagoptiea, in the Greek version of the 
Septuagint, in that of Aquila, or in what other 
versioR they should think fit, according to the 
countries wherein they d^elt. But the Jewish 
doctors having mostly determined otherwise, this 
Comtitution of the emperor produced little 
effect ; the Greek versions were excluded ; and 
from that time the reading of the Holy Scripture 
has been performed in Hebrew and Chaldees 
for to this day the Chaldee is retained in some 
synagogues; as at Franckfort, in Germany. 

I'o return to Theodotion ; the ancient Chris- 
tians had so great a value for Ins translation, 
that perceiving the translation of l>atiiel, by the 
Septuagint, to be very defective, they substi- 
tuted that of Theodotio9if which has continued 
ever since. Iheron, preefat. in Version, Daniel, 
in praj'at. ad Com, tn eund. For the same rea- 
son, when Origen, in his Ileiapla, was obliged 
to supply something that was wanting in the 
Septuagint, he took it from TheodotioUf mark- 
ing it with asterisks. Iheron. pnejat, in Pent, 
ei prafat, aekhb. Para/, et EptU, ad August. 
Theodotion made tw'o translations, or rather re- 
vised his first ; but they are both lost ; none of 
it remains entire but the book of Daniel. Frag- 
ments of the rest have been collected in the 
Hexapla of Ongen, by F. Montfuucon. 

From IheodotioH is received the history of 
Susanna f which is rejected by the Jews; but is 
read in Christian churches ; by the Greeks and 
Latins, the Syrians and Egyptians. Jerom 
even informs us, prafnt. in Dan. and in Isaiah 
iii. that the history of Susanna was placed be- 
fore the prophecies of Daniel in the vulgar 
editions; Theodotion having inserted it in this 
order, on account of the time when it happened. 

THEO DOTUS, ^edBoroc, given of (rod, or 
gift of God ; from the Greek 0ei>c» Gor/, and 
ooroo given. A Syrian cominissiom r sent by 
Nicaiior to treat of peace with Judas Maccabeus, 
2 Mac. xiv. 19. A.M. 3843, ante A. D. I6I. 

TH EOF H I LU S, B^otfnXocy friend of God ; 
from ©«^c» God, and pfXoc> a friend. 

THEOPHILUS, to whom the evangelist 
Luke addresses the books of his Gospel., and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Luke i. 3. Acts i. 3. It 
has been doubted whether Theophilus be the 
proper name of a person, or an appellative, or 
common name, which, according to its etymo- 
logy, may denote any good man, or lover of God. 
Some, as Origen, Homil, 1. in Luc. Ambrose, 
in Luc. Epiphanius, //tfres. 51. Bede, Camera- 
rius, Hammond, in Luc. tbhik this name to be 
generical, and that St. Luke designed address 
bis work to all who love God i but it ia much 
more probable, that this TheophUut was a 
2 P 2 CbiistHin, 
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CHmtiatii to whom the efangelistr dedicated 
these works. And the einthet most exeelientf 
wliich i» given him^ ogrees only to a man of 
quality. O^umenius concludes that he was 
[or had been] governor, or intendant of some 
province, because such had generally the title 
of most excellent. Others believe Theophilus 
to haVe been bishop of Antioch ; but al 
that time, there was ndrte of this name in tl^ 
city. Grotius conjectures he might be a magis- 
trate of Achaia, converted by St. Luke. 

[It appears certain, that Theophilus had been 
sonte time a Christian before St. Luke dedicated 
his labours to him ; and it is very possible that 
to him we owe St. Luke's history of the Gospel^ 
and the Acts of the Apostles The evange- 
hst writes, that Theophilus ‘‘might know the 
certainty of those things in which he bad been 
instructed.” Did he urge St. Luke to this ser- 
vice ? Did he employ hkn in it ? 

The title, Kpartorec, your excellency,” 
diough given to Felix, and to Festus, Acta 
xxiv. 3. xxvi. *6. does not of necessity imply 
a Roman appellation of honour ; nor does the 
name Theophilus occur in Roman history, as a 
governor. But, this name is found among the 
Jewish high-priests, in a son of Annas, who was 
high- priest in the year when Christ was cruci- 
fied, Theophilus was nominated to that office 
instead of his brother Jonathan, deposed by 
Vitellius. Joseph. Jnt. xviii. xix. xx. Mi- 
chaelis countenances the notion that this was 
St. Luke’s Theophilus. That this person might 
be living, both at the earlier date of the gospel, 
and at the later date of the Acta> is possible : 
but, it is most likely that if this conjecture were 
valid, we should find a hint of it, either in St. 
Luke himself, or in some early Christian writer: 
not to insist on the little interest that could be 
taken by any but a convert, and of considerable 
standing, in the history of the propagation of 
Christianity among the Gentiles. W e are, there- 
fore, as much at a loss as ever, to identify this 
illustrious pab'on of the evangelist.] 

THERAPEUTiE, ecpairtvral, seroants of 
God. The name of a sect, described by Philo, 
in his book of a Contemplative Life. Many of 
the ancient fathers thought they were Christians; 
and that Philo, observing their manlier of life^ 
wdshed to give his nation the credit of them. 
They differed from the Rssenes in this, the 
Therapeuta addicted themselves to contempla- 
tive life, but the JBssenes to activky, thoHj^ in 
retirement. We shall give a short account of 
their way of living, because it served, in a great 
degree, as a model to the ancienf monks, 'both 
of the east and of the west. 


They r^quislmd their estates, their parents,, 
and sometimes their country^ they fled from cities, 
and the concourse of men, and dwelt to the 
country, in separate cells, the better ^to preserve 
their solitude : but not at any great mtencea 
''from one another, in order that they might de- 
fend themselves from thieves, and maintain ^ a 
social intercourse. Their houses or celie were 
very plain, and contained nothing but wlmt was 
absolutely necessary: never omitting a little 
oratory, destined to prayer and to exercises of 
piety. There were Therapeutse in several parts, 
but chiefly in Egypt, about the lake Mssris. 

Phile describes them to this effect : “ They 
are called Therapeuta ; and such women as ad- 
here to these institutions are called Therapeutidm^ 
This name perfectly agrees with their character 
in both its significations, of curing, and of toor- 
shipping : For they really are physicians, not of 
the body, the subject of common medicine, but 
of the soul ; the distempers of which they cure, 
and these are much more stubborn and difficult 
than those of the body. These distempers of 
the soul are, love of pleasure, concupiscence, 
discontent, fear, covetousness, profusion, injus- 
tice, and a multitude of other criminal passions. 
Jn the other sense of the word Therapeuta, they 
are truly worshippers, and servants of God : that 
wonderful being, better than good itsalf, more 
simple than unity, and older than unity itself ! 
They worship and serve him, according to the 
rules of nature, and the holy constitutions of the 
sacred books. 

Those who embrace this institution, do it not 
out of custom, to follow a fashion ; or out of 
complaisance to those who exhort them to it ; 
but from motives of seraphic and heavenly love, 
which casts them into a kind of enthusiasm, 
like that which seized the Bacchanalsy and the 
Cory bant es, at the celebration, of their mysteries. 
This enthusiasm keeps possession of them till 
they arrive at that state of contemplation to 
which they aspire. Then, considering them- 
selves as dead to the world, and thinking only 
on a happy immortality, they give up all their 
goods to their children, or relations ; or, if they 
have none, to their friends and acquaintance. 
Thus, being disengaged from all incumbrance, 
theyflee withoutonce looking behind them, quit- 
ting brethren, children, wives, fathers,, motors, 
and all relations. They avoid their old friends 
and countrymen, that nothing may retain thein> 
or induce them to forsake the way ofhfe^hey 
have chosen.. 

’ II they leave a city or habitation, it is net to 
•eek another^ like slaiTet who only tbeir 

iuetenri^ but not their condkion. Woft m <dtMe 

and 
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wA countries^ evco those goeeroed bj the best 
kfTi, are to. ifacm fall of tomult and hurry, 
things insupfiortable to those who have once 
tasted the biasing of true wisdom. 

The greater part of the Therapeutm reside 
about Aleawidr^ and the chief of them mostly 
retire to an emioence near the lake Mceris, a 
irery secure aod convenient place, where the air 
is salularyK Hither they cunie from ail parts, 
at to their common country. Their houses here 
ere built with the utmost simplicity ; being suf* 
hcient only to defend them fiotn cold in winter, 
and from the heat of the sun in summer. They 
are not so near each other as in cities ; for 
that would not be agreeable to such as seek soli- 
tude ; nor so far from one another, but that they 
may see one another sometimes, and converse 
about the duties of their condition, and assist 
one anotiier if robbers assault them, 

Each has his little oratory, which they call 
Sernneion, or Monasteriofty for meditation, and 
the exercises of piety. Nothing enters this sa- 
cred place that is not necessary to support the 
body ; no furniture is seen here, except the Igw, 
the divine oracles, books of hymns, and instruc- 
tions,., relating to the knowledge of God, and 
to piety. I’heir mind is always filled with llie 
presence of God ; so that even when asleep 
their dreams terminate on the perfections and 
excellencies of God, and their whole discourse 
and reasoning regards this divine philosophy. 

They constantly pray twice a-day, morning 
and evening. At sun-rising, they implore the 
blessing of God for that day ; that he would en- 
lighten them, and warm their souls with bis 
heavenly rays : At evening, they pray that their 
souls may be disengaged from sense and sensual 
things, that by a complete recollection of them- 
selves they may be prepared for the discovery 
of truth. They have among them several an- 
cient writings by the heads of their sect; these 
are the documents of that allegorical knowledge 
which they study, and which they endeavour to 
imitate. 

** With them temperance was esteemed the 
foundation of all virtues. They neither ale nor 
drank till after the sun was set : Some of them 
ate but once in three days ; others once in six 
days. Their only food waa bread, to which 
those who'were more nice added a little salt and 
hyssop. They drank nothing but water; their 
cloibes were very plain ; in winter a thick 
gowD^ in summer a thinner habit. They avoided 
vanity in every thing, as being the daughter of 
lying. They prayed twice a-day, momiiig and 
evening: Ae rest of their time they employed 
in mn&ig ^md aaeditation. Thmx readi^ wps 


oolyiki holy booksj^ which they explained in an 
allegorioai manner. They composed hymns and 
tongs of different measures. 

On the Sabbatb^ay they assembled in the 
common oratory, divided mto two parts by a 
wall of two or three cubits high, that the women 
might be parted from the men| and might hear 
instruction without being seen. There they sat 
in order, according to eveiy ooe^s age> with 
their hands hid, the right hand on tlie breast ; 
and the left below. The eldest, and most 
knowing, stood up, and addressed them : Hit 
aspect was modest, hts voice moderate, his dis- 
course solid, but without ornament: all heard 
in silence, and shewed their senliments only by 
signs of the head and eyes. Their chief festival 
was Pentecott: when they assembled, all clothed 
in white, to pray, and to eat together cheer- 
fully. The feast began by prayer, after which 
they sat at a table, on hassocks of rushes, the 
women on the left hand,, and the men on the 
right. They kept so strict a silence, that none 
durst draw hi^ breath with vehemence, lu the 
mean time some one proposed a question out 
of the Holy Scripture, and explained it at leisure, 
in a plain manner, but mystically, and aliegori* 
cally. 

^ After this they served up their food, which 
was leavened bread, with salt and hyssop ; with 
cold water for the young and robust, and warm 
water for the tender and aged. After tlie re- 
past, they rose up together, m the middle of 
the room ; and formed two choirs, one of 
men, the other of women ; they sung several 
Canticles to the honour of God ; somctiiiieg all 
together, sometimes alternately; in the mean 
time, they danced, and seemed as if transported, 
complying with the sense and words of the 
song. Lastly, they united in one dance, in 
imitation of that of the Israelites at their coming 
out of the Red Sea. Thus the^ passed the whole 
night before the Pentecost ; ui the morning at 
sun rising, they lifted up theis liatids to heaven, 
and intreated the Lord to make known his truth 
to them. After which each returned into his 
own cell, and began hit usual exercises.^ 

Those authors who have thought the Thera* 
peuta to be Christiana, wore influenced chiefly 
by the following reasons. The Therapeuisc 
quitted their estates, brothers, children, fibers, 
and all their relations, to obtain leisure for con- 
templation, and to nnite themselves the more 
closmy to God. They had several books AS tbc 
^ders, and beads of their sect, wberein Scripture 
wae eaplainedaUegqricidly ; they wore dispersed 
ovcv several parU iS the worlds they lived in 
common; they bad piiasts> demma,. virgins, 

monasteries. 
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monasteries, or Semneia, a sacred and mystical 
table ; they assembled by night, to sing hymna; 
they prayed towards the East: they reed and 
explained the sacred books of the Old Tes- 
tament in ail allegorical manner; composed 
hymns, and sung them by night to the honour 
of God : they assembled on the seventh day 
to entertain one another with discourses of piety, 
and to pay their worship to the Lord, in com- 
mon. ^rheir churches, or places of assembling, 
agree with the form of the churches of the an- 
cient Christians: The women were there sepa- 
rated from the men, by a wall of three cubits : 
they kept the fifty days, from Easter to Fente- 
tost; their life was severe, private, retired, 
humble ; and was passed iu fasting and absti- 
nence. 

These marks agree to the Christiaus ; and 
the combination of all these circumstances can 
agree to no other sect, Jewish, or Pagan. Philo, 
speaking of their holy table, expresses himself 
obscurely, because the primitive Christians were 
studious to conceal that mystery. However, 
what was served on this table he calls the most 
holy and most sacred of aliments. He says, 
presently after, that this holy food was leavened 
bread, and salt mingled with hyssop. He 
speaks of the privilege proper to the chief of 
this feast, to handle and administer these sacred 
things. The deacons brought the tables. The 
first Christians used only portable wooden 
tables, for the celebration of their holy myste- 
ries. This custom subsisted in the time of St. 
Athanasius 4 and was continued in many cities 
and villages of Egypt, down to the fifth century, 
as Sozomen informs us. 

Where can we find a sect, but that of the 
Christians, which in Philo’s time was every 
where dispersed, as he says of the Therapeutee^'i^ 
If this sect were different from that of the Chris- 
tuns, what is become of it? How came it to be 
unknown to the Apostles ? If the Therapeuta 
were an ancient sect of the Jews, how' is it that 
Philo did no«t notice their antiquity f and wrhy 
has uol Josephus mentioned them ? If Philo, 
to whom only they were known, has forborne 
to call them Christians, it was because at that 
time this name was not familiar in Egypt. The 
fathers who maintained that they were Chris- 
tians, only knew it by tradition, or by the cha- 
racters of resemblance between the doctrines 
and actions of the Therapeuta^ and those of 
the first faithful. The word mouoMter^f applied 
from the beginning to the habitations of the 
solitary Christians in Egypt, was also known 
among the Therapeuta: those cells or monas- 
teries, standing ou an eminence bejoud the lake 


Metrii, i. e* on the mountain of 
biated iu die history of our solitaries, as -well ai 
in the description that Philo has given of die 
Theretpeutee, supply further proof, that the 
monks are the successors of the Therapeuta, 
and that the habitations of these passed to the 
other by succession. Eor, is it probable, that 
the Jews would yield diem up to the Christkms, 
or that the Christians, who were persecuted 
down to the fourth century, should be able to 
get possession of them, under their persecu- 
tions ? 

Eusebius, Cassian, and the patriarch Metho- 
dicB, have asserted, that St. Mark built monas- 
teries in Egypt. It must be acknowledged, that 
the name and profession of monks, such as it 
now is, was not known in the time of the apos- 
tles ; but there is reason to believe that when 
those ancient writers spoke of monasteries, they 
had in view these habitations of the Therapeuta, 
built, or rather instituted, by the advice of St. 
Mark, bishop of Alexandria. If w'e should re- 
fuse to the Therapeuta the name of monks, wc 
cannot, however, avoid owning that they for- 
sook ail things, according to the advice of Jesus 
Christ, and lived in common, after the model 
of the first faithful at Jerusalem. And certain 
it is, that the monastic life soon followed after 
this first institution of living in common, of 
which there were examples before the retire- 
ment of St. Anthony, i, e, A. D. 271 ; because 
this year, when St. Anthony withdrew' into the 
desart, he there met with an old man who pro- 
fessed the monastic life. Euseb. HiH, Eccles* 
lib. ii. cap. 17. 

Eusebius was llie first among the fathers who 
applied to the Christians what Philo had deli- 
vered concerning the Therapeuta. Jerom, de 
Scriptoribus Eccles. in Marco, has followed 
Eusebius : Epiphanius, Hares, xxix. went still 
farther, and thought that all which Philo has 
said, not only of the Therapeuta, but also of 
the Essenes, whom he calls, Jesseans, is to be 
understood of the Christians. Cassian, at the 
end of his Prologue to the Institutes, lib. ii. 
cap. 5. affirms, that the monasteries of the 
Christians in Egypt were founded even ito the 
apostolical times, and by St. Mark himself. So- 
zomen, lib. ii. cap. 18. believes that the The^ 
rapeuta of Philo were Jews, converted to the 
faith of Christ, with whom originated that soli- 
tary life which afterwards became so much in 
vogue in Egypt. Phottus, 104, 105, acknow- 
ledges, that the monasteries of the Therapeuta, 
and the life led there, became a pattern to the 
tnonks. He takes notice, that some were of 
4 ipioioii that Pkilo bad embraced Chnstianity, 

and 
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and that at Rome, becoming acquainted with 
St. Peter, he wrote the eulogium of the first 
Chfiatiana of Egypt, the disciples of St. Mark, 
the pupil of that apostle, and his successor in 
the chair of Aleaandria. 

Therefore the Christianity of the Therapeuta 
is founded on the authority, and testimony, of 
several of the ancient fathers ; on the agreement 
of tiroes and places; and on the characters, 
and lives of the Therapeuta, compared w'ith the 
manners of the first Christians ; and it appears 
to have been a prevailing opinion in the cliurch, 
for several ages, though of late it has been 
questioned. 

The following are some of the reasons ad- 
vanced to the contrary. 

Jtis said, that all authors who have spoken 
of the Ciiristianity of the Therapeuta have only 
copied Eusebius ; they have taken his founda- 
tion, his testimony and aulhonty, and have had 
no grounds for what they have advanced, 
beyond what we read in Philo. But the whole 
of what Phiio has said will not amount to a 

r roof, that the Therapeuta were Christians. 

t may be very W'ell understood of some sect 
of the Jew s, nipre zealous and more pure as to 
opinions and practices, than the generality of 
that nation. The austerities, the silence, the re- 
tirement, the contempt of riches, that continence 
which obtained among them, are not indubitable 
marks of the Christian profession. Among the 
Heathen some lived retired, disinterested, aus- 
tere, continent. All the Therapeuta did not 
bind themselves to celibacy and virginity : it was 
only those whose wives and children declined to 
follow tlie same state of life. The vespers, the 
observation of the Sabbath, and of the day of 
Pentecost ; the hymns, and the allegorical ex- 
plications, are more in the character of Jews 
than of Chiistians. Deacons, or ministers, are 
found in the Hebrew assemblies, and syna- 
gogues. The mystical repast of leavened bread, 
and of salt mingled with hyssop, cannot be the 
Eucharist; in which alw'ajs wine, and never 
salt, or hyssop, was used. And what Philo 
adda, that this repast, or table, was instituted 
as a respectful memorial of the holy table, in the 
first apartment of the temple, on which only 
unleavened bread was placed, with pure sak, 
concurs to prove that this was a mere Jewish 
ceremony. 

The word Monastery, or Semneion, cannot 
easily impose on any one. The ancient monks 
might have borrow^ thie term from the The^ 
rapeuta, as well as many other practices, just 
as the Christian church has adopted many 
.Jewish terms, and eusloms ; yet we are not lot 


conclude that she has adopted their sentiments 
also. 

To the general reflections, derived from the 
agreement between the Therapeuta and the 
Christians, it may be answered, that they arc 
not suflicient to prove the Therapeuta to have 
been Christians : we must discover some cha- 
racter anmng them peculiar to Christians, and 
which cannot agree to the description, or prac- 
tice of any other religion : for example, either 
the name of Christ, some doctrine, or some 
opinion, derivable only from Christ ; some pe- 
culiar practice, which cannot be coniniua with 
the practices of another religion. 

As to what is suggested, that all these muiks 
centering in the Therapeuta agree only with 
Cliiisliuns, this may be disputed. For, though 
such concurrence of tokens is specious and im- 
posing, >et if each, taken by itself, be doubtful 
and equivocal, it is impossible that when united 
they can constitute a decisive proof. Besides, 
this conformity between Christianity and Them- 
peutaism beooifies insufficient in proof that the 
Therapeuta were truly Christians, when it is 
found that they differ in important articles. For 
example, the Therapeuta forsook their country, 
their estates, and relations, and retired into soli- 
tude ; certainly this does not agree to Christians 
generally ; not even to the primitive Christians, 
who lived together in cities, in their own houses, 
W'kh their kindred, their wives, and their chil- 
dren. The custom of abandoning cities, and 
retiring into wildernesses, did not obtain among 
Christians, till long after Philo ; and when the 
Therapeuta w ere no more heard of. 

Philo 8a}8 that the Therapeuta were dis- 
persed into several parts of the earth ; but espe- 
cially that they were numerous in Egypt. Can 
this describe the Christians, who, as every one 
knows, were in much greater numbers in Pales- 
tine, and in Syria, than in Egypt, in the time 
Philo? Besides, how could Philo, who was 
certainly a strict Jew^, give such commendations 
to the Therapeuta if they had been Christians, 
seeing that the Christians were every where 
bated by the Jews ? 

The Therapeuta studied the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and such writings as their ancestors 
HAD LEFT THEM, concerning the allegorical 
manner of explanation. This agrees better to 
the Jews of Egypt than to the Christians, who 
in the time of Philo were just beginning, and 
had no [ancestors, no] ancient books, or 
allegorical writings; and who never applied 
themselves to this kind of study ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it was much in fashion among the 
Jews of Egypt and Philo himself was a great 

proficient 
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proficient in it. Tfie donees and motions, with 
which the Therapeuta concluded their assem- 
blies, hardly seem agreeable to that simplicity 
which was a distinguishing character of the first 
believers in Christ. 

From what we have said concerning the The^ 
rapeutitf(^which is the substance of the arguments 
pro and con) we may, I think, fairly conclude, 
that their Christianity is very doubtful, and pro- 
blematical. The reader may consult, for his 
farther satisfaction, Philo, De Vita Contempia^ 
tivd ; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. HO. li. cap. %7. 
Jerom, Of Illustrious Men, cap. 8. Epipha- 
nius, Hares, xxix. cap. 5. Cassian, Institut. 
lib. li. cap. 6. Sozomen, lib. i. cap. 12. F. 
Montfaucon, in his Observations on Philo’s 
Book Of the Contemplative Lifcy ^c. 

[That there were many more sects among the 
Jews than we read of in the Gospels, is certain, 
and is confirmed by what we now know of the 
formation of John the Baptist’s disciples as a 
sect; which is still^ubsisting. Comp. Frags. 
Nos. DCIX. et seq. To these the Essenes bear 
considerable resemblance, and tlie Tkerapeuta 
no less. The differences between them are no 
more than might be accounted foi by consider- 
ing the difference of country, and allowing for 
the opinions or prejudices of some leading man, 
in the first instance, te which his followers con- 
formed. Christianity was ceitainly thought by 
the Romans, and -others, to be a similar sect : 
wnd whether the monastic institutions already 
extant in Egypt, might not facilitate the esta- 
'blishment of Christian retirements of a like kind, 
admits of little doubt. Is there any reference to 
such sects in the words of our Lord, “ Whoever 
is not ready to forsake houses, lands, father, 
mother, wife, children, &c. (as the Therapeuta 
did ; W'boever cannot equal them in resignation) 
is not worthy of me?” Matt. x. 37-] 

THERMUTHIS. This name Josephus 
gives to tlie daughter of Pharoah, king of Egypt, 
who took Moses out of the river Nile, and 
adopted him. Scripture does not record her 
name : others csll her Fharia^ Syncell. Chronol. 

p. 120 . 

TllESSALONICA, Be^e-oXovlicif, victory 
over the Thessahnians. 

THESSALONiCA, a famous city in Mi‘- 
cedoAia,. and capital of that kingdom, standing 
on the Thermaick sea. Stephen of Byzantium 
says,' k was improiied and beautified by Philip 
king of Macedon, and called Thessalonica, in 
memory of bis victory over the Thegaalomaas. 
Its more ancient name was Therma : but Strabo^ 
and olbers affirm^ that it was named from The»a- 
faste n the wife of Catsander, and daughter of 


ll^bilip. Here dwelt a number of Jews, who 
had established a synagogue, ActsxviL St* Paul 
came hither A. D. 52, and here he preached 
to the congregauon out of the Scriptures, three 
Sabbath days successively. Some Jews , werh 
converted ; also many Gentiles who feared God, 
and some women of quality. But the rest of 
the Jews inflamed by false zeal, raised a tumult 
and surrounded the house of Jason, intending 
to seize Paul and Silas, who lodged there, and 
to take them before the magistrates. But find- 
ing neither Paul nor Silas, Utey laid hold of 
Jason, and others. However, Jason and the 
rest, giving bail, were set at liberty ; and the same 
night the brethren conducted Paul and Silas out 
of the city, towards Berea. 

[Thessalomca was not so properly the capital 
of all Macedonia, as of the second part of Ma- 
cedonia. The capital of the first part was 
Amphipolis, of the second part Thesmlonica, 
of the third pait Pella, and of the fourth part, 
Pelagonia. But several changes took place 
subsequently. 

Thessatoriica, says Mr. Stuart, {Ruins oj' 
Athens^ vol. iii. p. 53.) was said to contain 
100,000 inhabitants. It is a large and populous 
city. In the plague which broke out while Mr. 
Stuart was there, 1751, it was said 30,000 per- 
sons perished ; and it is' remarkable, that Dr. 
£. D. Clarke, though intenton exploring this 
city, because among the earliest visited by the 
Gospel, was under the necessity of relinquishing 
his purpose ; some paits of it being strongly 
infected with the pestilence, then raging.] 
THESSALONIANS, Christians orfheasa^ 
lonica. St. Paul being obliged to quit Thessa- 
lonica, retired to Berea, where he left Timothy 
and Silas, to confirm the churches of Macedonia. 
From thence he went to Athens, and from Athens 
to Corinth, where, after some months, Silas and 
Timothy came to him, and reported the state 
of the church at Thesaalonica ; which continued 
in the faith, notwithstanding persecutions and 
sufferings. They informed him also, of some 
among them who afflicted themselves too much 
on account of the death of their relations, and 
who were not sufflcicntly instructed cpiKseming 
the coming of our Lord, and^the last judgment. 
They added, that some among tkete Cbnttiaas 
were vain, inquisitive, aud restless. 

St. Paul therefore wrote to this church about 
the end of A. D. 52, or early in A. D. 53, .^nd 
this first epistle to the Tkessalonians k the 
^st in order of tima of all St. Pdul’s epistles. 
The aopeot Ghreek subsoriptiom, the X#lin 
soscripfiaas^ the Syriac, the Arabic, the Coptic, 
Tiw>dorot^undArhni)pNil% itwiis wntten 
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Iroiki Athens. But, mnr more skilful critics 
•msintain, end the series of the history of St. 
PmtFs journeys sa^ciently shews, that it was 
sent from Corinth. The apostle instructs them 
ooucemkig the last judgment, and Shout the 
snaBner, and the measure, wherewith Christians 
ahottld he afflicted for the death of their rela- 
tkms. He expresses much affection and teu> 
demess for them; with an earnest desire of 
coming to see them. He reproves them with 
much mildness and prudence, intermingling 
strokes of praise, and marks of tenderness, with 
his reprehensions. 

' The second Epistle to the Thessaloniam was 
written from Corinth, a little time after the hist, 
about the beginning of A. D. 63, In this St. 
Paul cautions the Thessalonittns against mis- 
apprehensions occasioned by a false interpreta- 
tion of a passage in his former epistle, as if he 
had said, that the day of the Lord was at hand. 
He exhorts them to continue steadfast in the 
doctrine and traditions he had taught them ; and 
to suffer with constancy under persecution. He 
reproves more vehemently tlian before, those 
who lived in idleness and vain cuiiosity ; he di- 
rects them to notice such people, and separate 
from them, (hat at least they might be ashamed 
of their trifling; and reform it. He signs the 
letter with his own hand, and desires them to 
mark it well, that they might not be imposed on 
by supposititious letters, written in his name : 
[by which, perhaps, they had formerly been 
deceived. See chap. ii. 2. This supposes that 
they were competently acquainted with his 
hand-writing. But others think that the mark of 
authenticity is what follows: — “\^hlch is the 
token in every epistle, so I write The grace 
of our Lard Jesus Christ, he mth you all. 
AmenJ* Hence it is inferred, that the forged 
epistles had not this apostolical benediction; 
and that the reference to this token in every ' 
epistle,*’ implies that the writer had already 
written several epistles.] 

Some ancients thought this epistle to have 
been sent from Athens ; others that it was writ- 
ten from Rome; or from Laodicea ; but there is 
no good proof for any of these opinions.* Gro- 
tiut imagined it to have been written long before 
the ffrst to the Thessahnians, and that it was 
directed to Jason the Jew, kinsman to Silas 
and Timothy, and to other Judaizing Christians, 
who had witlulrawn from Syria and Palestine, 
gffeer the persecution at the death of Stephen ; 
aitfl .were now at Theosahnica. He fixes the 
epoch of tbi^ epistle in Che second year of Caius 
Otisar* The coofutation of this opinion may 
he MU in Bbdbart*s letter to M. de Sarrau, 
VoL. II. Paut XXIX. Edit. IV. 


tom. iit. js. 1044. Edit, Leid, Henric, Maurus, 
Jib, ii. cap^ 21. 

THECDAS, 0evSac> or ThcOdas, given of 
God, or the g ft of God : from Btoo, God ; and 
d(Bu}fAi, I give. 

I. THEUDAS, or Tueodas. Gamaliel, 
Acts V. 36. says, A. D. 33, that one Theudas set 
himself up some time before for some great per- 
son: about four hundred men joined him ; but 
he was killed ; all that believed him were dis- 
persed ; and the party came to nothing. Usher 
thinks this Theudas is the same as Judas, who 
revolted at the death of Herod, mentioned by 
Josephus. Antiq.lib.xs\\.cap.\^. Amio J.C.l. 
ante A. D. 3. 

II. THEUDAS, an impostor, who appeared 
in Judea, in the time of Ciispius Fadtis, the 
governor. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 2. A. D. 
45. This man pretended to be a prophet, and 
inspired. He deceived many Jews, persuading 
them to forsake all, and to follow him to Jordan : 
which they should pass over dry-shod, as J oshua 
had done ^anciently. Fadus sent some troops 
of horse after them, who killed and took many, 
and brought Theudas*s head to Jerusalem. This 
Theudas is much later than he who is mentioned 
by Gamaliel, Acts v, 36. For that had hap- 
pened before A. D. S3, whereas the defeat 
of this Theudas, did not happen till A.D. 45. 
Notwithstanding this, several have confounded 
these two Thendases. ^ 

[We ought not to pass this, without observing 
how many assumed the character of Divine 
agent, and how readily they found followers, 
about this tune.] 

THIGH. When Abraham sent his seivant 
Eliezer to seek a wife for his son Isaac, Gen. 
xxiv. he said to him, ** Put, I pray thee, thy 
hand under my (high, and 1 will make thee 
sw^ear by the Lord, ihe God of the heaven, and 
the God of the earth, that thou shalt not take a 
wife unto my son of the daughters of the Ca- 
naanites among whom 1 dwell.** Jacob, on his 
death-bed, says the same to his son Joseph, 
Gen. xlvii. 29* “ If now I have found grace in 
thy sight, put, 1 pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh, and deal kindly and truly with me, and 
bury me not, 1 pray thee, in Egypt.** After 
these instances, we do not perceive that the 
Jews used this ceremony in their oaths, or abju- 
rations. 

We are ignorant of Ctie motives of this cere- 
mony ; and the conjectures of commentators are 
little satisfactory. The Jews think that in this 
action, the patriarchs iatended an oath by their 
circumcision, which was dicn the symbol of 
the true religion. Chaidad Interpr. A Hebrsei 
2 Q div. 2 apud 
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apud Hieron* qu. Hebr. in Geth Others thiak, 
they meant to swear by the Messiah, who, ac- 
cording to tlib language of the Jews, was to 
proce^ out of the tki^, or loins of the patri- 
archs. Josephus says, Antiq. lib. cap^ 84. 
that this practice was retained in his time ; and 
we are assured that the modern Jews retain 
this manner of swearing. 

** The souls that came out of the loins, or 
thigh, of Jacob.'' Gen. xlvi. 26. t. e. the persons 
who proceeded immediately from him, or me- 
diately, by his sons and daughters. This way 
of expression is very common in Scripture. 

The Jews wore their swords on the thigh : 
** Gird thy sword on thy thigh'* Psl. xlv. 3. 
And Cant. iii. 8. each of them having bis sword 
on his thigh. 

To strike upon the thigh was a mark of 
cousteriiation, of great affliction : After I w'as in- 
structed, “ I smote on my thigh*' Jer. xxxi. IQ, 
And Ezekiel xxi. 12. Clama ulula — — — 
quia gladio traditi sunt, idcirco plaude super 
femur. 

In Judges, xv. 8. it is observable, that Samson 
caused so many misfortunes to the Philistines ; 
that tliey put their leg upon their thigh : Ita at 
stup^ntes suram femori imponerent ; they re- 
mained struck with astonishment, and lost all 
resolution : holding their legs upon their thighs, 
or, bringing the calf of their leg against their 
thigh, they expressed their surprize. The He- 
brew has it, be struck their thigh against tlreir 
leg, or their thigh and leg together; he beat 
them back and belly, he routed them horse and 
foot, the run-aways as well as those who re- 
sisted, or, he smote them hip and thigh, as we 
should say in our language; he cut on both legs 
and arms. Vide Fragments, No. CXLIIl. 

THIMNATHAH, nnDOn, or Thamnitica, 
image, or Jigure ; from po mun ; or, numbering ; 
from nJD monahi or, established, constituted, 
according to the Syriac. [A City of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 43. occupied by tlie Philistines. Judges 
xiv. I. It must be distinguished from the Tim- 
rmM of Judah, Gen, xxxviii. 12. Josh, xv, 10, 
57. 2 Cbr. xxviii. 18. The name seems to de- 
note a portion cut off; and with the n, emphatic, 
a great portion. Comp. Josh. xix. 50. Judges 

ii. 0.] 

[THIRST, is a painful, natural sensation, 
occasioned by the absence of moistening liquors 
from the stomach : the seat of this pain is usually 
in the throat. 

Thirst being accompanied bjjf vehement desire, 
the term is sometimes used in Scripture in a 
moral sense, for a mental desire; as v Jer. h. 25. 
^^Williiiold thy throat from thirst: bat thou 


siddst, I have loved strangers, and after 
wUl 1 go.” In other words, ** 1 desire the com- 
mission of sin — 1 thirst for crkninal iadulgenoeJ' 
And Mattb. v. 6. Blessed are they who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness.” — Psalm xlii. 
2. My soul thirsteih for God:” The same 
figure is employed in the discourse of our Lord 
with the woman of Samaria ; whosoever 
diinketh of the water which I shall give him shall 
never thirst,** 8cc. an allusion which the woman 
mistook as if intended of natural water, drawn 
from some spring possessing peculiar proper- 
ties.] 

THISBE, the country of Tobit, Toh. i. 2. 
£ic Qiajirjg. It was to the right-hand, t. e. south 
of the city of Kadesh, the capital of Napthali. 
Some have thought that Elijali the Tishbite, was 
a native of the city of Tkisbe in Galilee, but that 
he had been for a long time an inhabitant of tlie 
country of Gilead : Elysh the Tishbite, who 

was of the inhabitants of Gilead.” 1 Kings xvii. 1. 
Reland, Falecst. tom/w. p. 1035. 

THOMAS, the apostle. Matt. x. 3. called 
in Greek, Didymus, i. e. a twin. John xx. 24. 
The Hebrew, OND Tham^ signifies also a twin. 
Eusebius, lib. i. cap. 13. seems to say that be was 
also cal led/i^de, when he relates that Jude, other- 
wise called Thomas, sentThaddeus, the disciple, 
to king Abgarus. SeeTHADDEUs. Some editions 
of Eusebius call this Thaddeus the brother of 
Thomas. No doubt but St. Thomas was a Gali- 
lean, as well as the other apostles; but the 
place of his birth, and the circumstances of his 
vocation, are unknown. He was appointed an 
apostle A. D. 51, Luke vi. 13, 14, 15. and con- 
tinued to follow our Saviour during the three 
years of his preaching. We know no particu- 
lars of his life, till A. D. 33, a little before the 
passion of our Saviour; when Jesus intend- 
ing to go to Judea, to raise Lazarus, Thomas said 
to the rest, ** Let us also go, that we may die 
with him, John xi. l6. q. a. Let us die with 
Lazarus; or, Let us die with Jesus Christ; for 
interpreters take it in both senses. St. Thomas 
meant, that by going to Judea they should be 
exposed to certain death ; for he knew the hatred 
and malice of the Jews against his master. 
Some explain these words, as if he intended to 
encourage the apostles to this resolution ; others 
understand them as a token of fear. Chrysost. in 
Joan. Horn. 6l. p, 3Q8. 

At the Last Supper, John xiv. 5, 6. St. Tho* 
mat asked Jesus Christ whither he was gohig^ 
and what way ? Our Saviour answered, ** I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life.” After the 
resunreotioti) when Christ appeared to his 
apofdei, in the absence of St. l^omea, he so 

far 
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far expressed Ids disMief in wliat tbey sssur^ 
him of, as to tell theoi^ ** Except I shall see in 
his bands the print of the nails, and put tny 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust niy 
hand info his side, 1 will not believe,*’ John xx. 
19 — SQ* Eight days after, Jesus appeared lo the 
anostles/*->[^^iup. Fbags. No. DCXXli.] 
Tkomat being with them. Then having both 
seen and touched him, he no longer doubted, but 
cried out, ** My Lord, and my God.” It is the 
common opinion of the Fathers that he touched 
him ; buttbe gospel does not mention that circum- 
stance explicitly. Jesus said to him, Thomas, 
because tbou hast seen, thou hast believed : 
Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” A few days after, when St. 
Thomas and some other disciples went a fishing, 
00 the sea of Galilee, Jesus appeared to them, 
caused them to take a very great draught of 
fishes, manifested himself to them, and dined 
with them. 

Tradition says, that in the distribution of the 
apostles to the several parts of the world, to 
preach the gospel, the country of the Parthians 
was allotted to St. Thomas, It is added, that 
he preached to the Medes, the Persians, the 
Caramanians, theHircanians, the Bactrians, and 
to the Magians, people which then composed 
the empire of the Parthians* The author of the 
Imperfect fVork on St* Matthew, says, that 
being arrived at the country w herein the Magi 
were still living, who came to worship Jesus 
Christ at Bethlehem, he baptized them, and 
employed them in preaching the gospel. Se- 
veral of the Fathers, (Greg. Naz. Orat, 25. 
Jerom,Ep.l48. Ambros. in Fscr/. xlv. Paulinus, 
carm* 26. alii plures) inform us, that he preach- 
ed in the Indies ; others, that he preached in 
Ethiopia. See Chrysost. tom* vi. Append* Ho- 
mil* 3 1 . [This Ethiopia is the original land of 
Cush, near the Caspian Sea; Vide Cush 111. 
and the name of India has been given to the 
countries adjacent, forming part of the Parthian 
empire : but see below.] 

We have no certain history of St. Thomas 
and his course of preaching. It was read in 
aome apocryphal books, in great esteem among 
the Manichees, that this saint having received a 
blow from a certain person, he cursed him, on 
which the man was devoured by a lion. This 
stoi^ is read in Abdias, and St. Austin speaks 
of It in several places, but be rejects it, and 
the hookn that contain it, as apocryphal and 
of no authority. Aug. lib, i. cap. 20. de Serm. 
Domim in monies in Adimaut. cap. 37. in 
FauMt, lib. x»t. c^. 79* Clemens Alexandri- 

oat, Sirvm. hb. iv. reports, out of Heraclaoo, 
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a Vakntinian heretic, that St. Thomas did not 
suffer mar^txlom ; but other Fathers expressly 
mention, that he died by the haUHs of infidels. 
It is tbcMight he died at Calamine, in India, 
from whence his body was brought to Edessa, 
where he was always honoured. The Portu- 
guese pretend, that this saint suffered martyr- 
dom at Maliapur in the Indies, and that in this 
city is an ancient inscription, which says he 
was pierced by a lance, at the foot of a cross, 
near this city ; that his body was there found 
in the later ages, and carried to Goa, where he 
is held in veneration. 

To this is opposed the tradition of the Greeks, 
the esteem shewn by the Edessenians to the body 
of St. Thomas, the testimonies of the Fathers, 
and the martyrologies, which have mentioned 
the body, and remains, of St. Thomas many 
ages before this pretended discovery at Malia- 
pur in India: lastly, it is maintained, that 
no good proof can be given tliat Calamine is the 
same as MaUapur* The martyrologies notice 
tlie deathv or St. Thomas, or his translation to 
Edessa, December 21, which is his festival in 
the west : but the Greeks place it October 6. 
The Martyrology of Jeroin sets down a festival 
of this saint June 3, and his death February 9. 

Several apocryphal works have been imputed 
to St. Thomas: as, his Acts, his Voyages, his 
Gospel, an Apocalypse; these have been con- 
demned by Pope Gelasius. Abdias speaks of a 
book which contained the voyage of St. Thomas 
to the Indies, and his actions there. We find 
the Acts of St. Thomas in Greek manuscripts, 
in several libraries. The spurious gospel of 
St. Thomas was composed by Thomas a dis- 
ciple of Maries; Cyrill. Cathech.6. and this 
gospel was probably the same as that of the 
Irfancy of Jesus. It is eked out of his Acts, 
that he baptized not with water, but with oil ; 
t. e. he added unction to water baptism : which 
was also imitated by the Manichees. 

There are Christians in the East Indies, which 
bear the name of St. Thomas, because they 
report that St. Thomas preached the gospel 
there. They dwell in a peninsula of the Indus, 
on this side the gulph. There are also many in 
the kingdom of Cranganor, and in neighbouring 
places; as also at Negapatam, atMeliapur, at 
Eogamar, beyond Cochin, w here their archbi- 
•bop resKles, who acknowledges the jurisdic- 
tion of the patriarch of Babylon. It is said that 
the first Christians of the Indies, converted by 
St. Thomas, relapsed into their former infidelity, 
and so far forgot the instructions they had re- 
ceived from this apostle, that they did not so 
much as remember there had ever been any 
2 0 2 Cbristiant 
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CkriAttans in their coulitry : to that a certain 
holy man, called Mar-Thome, or lord [rather 
Mr, or Dr.] Whomas, a Syrian, went to carry 
them the light of the gospel. He converted a 
great number of the people, with the assistance 
of some priests from Syria and Egypt, wdiom 
he invited thither. The Christians of St. Thomcu 
are infected with several errors, but chiefly with 
Nestorianisin; and I incline to believe, that 
they deiived the name of Christians of St. 
Thomas only from this Mar’^Thome, their apostle, 
just mentioned. [We have had accounts from 
these Syrian Christians by means of Dr. Bu- 
ck ananas visit to them, so lately as 1807. It 
appears that the number of their churches is 
about two hundred; that they continued till 
lately to receive their bishops from Antioch ; but, 
that see being now nearly extinct, a native from 
among themselves is their present bi'jhop. *^1 hey 
use the S}iian language in their public worship, 
but the Malabar is their vernacular tongue. They 
have ancient MSS. among them. Some of which 
have been brought to England. See Syrian 
Churches. Add.] 

[The uniform tradition anil testimony of the 

1 tail nters, as collected by Asseman, forms 
a body of evidence on this subject which it is 
very difficult to resist ; and it may be admitted, 
on their authority, that much of the East was 
evangelized by St. Thomas, either in person, 
or under his direction. He travelled very far 
east ; and it can hardly be supposed that the 
Syrians would introduce into their public wor- 
ship, commemorations of St. Thomas, wdlli 
thanksgivings to God for his zeal and example, 
unless their eccclesiastics who composed such 
[ancient ?] ritual, thought themselves warranted 
by facts. There remains, however, the question, 
what countries they intended by the terms they 
use ? When they speak of China, it does not 
implicitly follow that they mean the country we 
now call China ; and certainly not in its whole 
extent. It appears to be prudent to restrict the 
evangelical labouis of this apostle to the penii.- 
sula of India; yet, without denying that he might 
in* some excursion, by sea or land, touch on 
some part of the Chinese empire. Here he might 
first plant the Gospel; but he returned to his 
residence in India. ^ 

The evidence in behalf of the Malabar Chris- 
tians, as disciples of St. Thomas, greatly pre- 
ponderates : it is affirmed, by the eastern wn- 
ters," w'ithout hesitation, or contradiction ; and 
it is no less general and constant among these 

a le themselves. The confusion occasioned 

e revival, under a second Thomas, should 
not be allovr^ to invalidate jlhe evidence that 


Many have affirnaed, that St« Thomas preach-^ 
ed in China. This opinion is founcled on the 
Breviary of the Syrians, where we read, By 
Thomas the error of idolatry was subdued 
in India ; by St, Thomas the Chinese and 
ASthiopians were converted to the kmwlec^ of 
the truth : by St, Thomas the kingdom oj kea^ 
ven has taken wing, and penetrated fssfar as 
China : [and again. By the blessed St. Thomas 
the illumination of the life-giving doctrine arose 
on all the Hindoos. By the blessed St. Thomas, 
the kingdom of heaven was extended and t^ned 
to the Chinese. And again, The Hindoos, the 
Chinese, the Persians, and other [eastern] re- 
gions; they of Syria, Armenia, Greece and 
'Koine, offer memorials of celebration to the sacred 
wflm'o/’ Thomas.” Assem. vol. in. P. ii. p. 516. 
See Yeates’s Indian Church History, passim.] 
Hence they pretend tliat he went beyond India ; 
where he suffered martyrdom, according to the 
tradition of the churches of Malabar. 

It is certain that the knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion is ancient in China. In a collection 
of canons we find one that speaks of the metro- 
politans of China. The two Arabians, whose 
travels have been published, (Ancient Accounts 
of the ///dies, translated from the Arabic. Pans 
1718, pages 13, 146.) own that the king of 
China had some knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
Ins apostles. They say, that in their journey 
they passed throiigli Bezomna, that is to say, 
the church of St. Thomas, Yet father Couplet 
has often testified, that the histones of China 
make no mention of the preaching of Christian- 
ity in China. 

THOR, Tor, or Tour, a little town or port 
on the Red Sea, west of mount Sinai, from 
which it is distant about fifty miles. Half a 
league from Thor they shew a garden, wherein 
are twelve fountains, and several pulin-trees: It 
is thought tliis is the Blim, pi Exod. xv. 

** where were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees.” The twelve wells 
are there, but they are become bitter; and the 
threescore and ten palm-trees are multiplied 
into more than two thousand. I do not know 
that Thor is mentioned in Scripture. Thor, 
Al-thor, or Al~tour is the Arabian name of 
mount Sinai, i, e. the Mountain : by way of 
excellence. [Is Thor the Shur, or Sur, of Gen. 
XXV. 10. Exod. XV. 22? its situation is perfectly 
coincident.] 

THORNS. The crown of thorns, with 
which oUr Saviour was crowmed at his pass km, 
has much exercised . learned men. Thomas Bor- 
thoHtie lies a dissertatioa on this subject, printed 
with his treatise on the cross of our l^viotir. 

Ail 
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An tkd mmg«li«tK notice that our 

Saviour wm crowned wkh thorm: But they do 
not aay what kind of tAorvr^ nor with what intent 
he wan thus crowned. There is great likelihood 
that it was to insult him, and to mock his pre* 
tended royalty. To add pain to their insult, 
the soldiers chose thorns, to tear and wound 
his head. Christus Jesus quale, oro te, sertum 
pro utfoqve sexu subiil ? . . . . Certe premier Jigu^ 
ram contumeiia in promptu est, ^ turpituao, 4* 
dedecoratio, his ampiexa stevitia, qua tunc 
Domini tempera faaaverunt 6^ laurinaverunt* 
TertuWian, de Corowa Militis, 

But what kind of thorn did the soldiers choose 
for their purposes ? It is generally answered, 
that of the Rubus, which bears a small fruit 
called sloes ; its blossoms are white, and it 
brings forth thorns with its leaves. Some believe, 
that, as in Judea, the thorns weie in blossom at 
that season, the soldiers chose those branches on 
purpose, to make him a garland or crown of 
flowers, which being full of thorm, might at the 
same time add pain to insult. 

Others observe, that in Pttlestino, and espe- 
cially about Jerusalem, the thorns above-men- 
tioned are now not to be found ; but only the 
Rhamnus, or buck-thorn* Therefore, there is 
great probability that the soldiers took this thorn, 
vthich was at hand; and that the evangelists 
intended nothing else, by the general name of 
thorn. Bellon, Observat. lib. li. cap. 88 . Vide 
Jerom, Abacuc. iii. Gretzer, de Cruce, lib. i. 
cap. l£. 

Some are for \he Acacia, because this tree is 
called thorn; in Greek, Acanthe, without any 
addition. 

Others have declared for the white thorn, or 
hawthorn, which is a common shrub, and has 
stiff and hard prickles. Its blossoms are white 
and odoriferous. Marcel. Empiric, cap. 23. 

The sea-rush or J uncus Marinas has also had 
its partizans. Hugo Cardin. iV< Tolet. Pe- 
rer, alii. Durand. Diviri. Offic. lib. vi, cap. 17. 
It is armed with a very sharp point at the end. 

But greah numbers are against this opinion^ 
as contrary to the text of the evangelists, w'ho 
mention thorns, and not the sea-rush ; which 
besides, was not proper for the soldiers’ design, 
because it has but one prickle at its end. Bar- 
tholin, Dissert, de S pined Corvnd, concurs 
against the J uncus Marinus. He quotes Delrio, 
who said he often examined the holy crown, 
which is kept at Parts, and had seen others in 
other places, -both in Spain, Flanders, and else- 
where, which were always the buck-thorn ; or, 
a large round thorn. 

It is also disputed, whether our Saviour wore 


his crowd of thorns, when on the cross, or whe« 
ther it was taken from him with his clothe^: 
Opinions are divhled on this, an(f it is impos- 
sible to reconcile them, as the sacred wnteri 
have said nothing on the matter. Nor has an- 
cient history informed us of the manner in which 
the holy crown has been preserved, and handed 
down to us. It is also very difficult to believe, 
that ALL the /Aorr; 5, and ALt the parts, of the 
holy crown, shewn in different places, can pro- 
ceed from that one crown which our Saviour 
wore. 

THOSA, 0wflrf, Thosaites, Thites, dis- 
sipation ; he that comes out ; from NJf» jaitsa. 
Jedtael and Joha, sons of Shimri, were Tizites, 
or inhabitants of Tiza, or Thosa, 1 Chron. xi. 
43. It is unknown where this city stood. 

THOUGHT, Thinking. This word is taken, 
not always for the simple operation of the mind 
while it thinks, without passing a judgment, or 
taking any resolulion. Thought often includes 
a formed des'^n of doing something : For ex- 
ample, Jer. XI. 19 . ‘*1 knew not that they had 

devised devices [or, thought thoughts'] against 
me, saying, Let us destroy the tree with the 
fruit thereof.” And Gen. xi. 6. speaking of 
those that built the tower of Babel, ** Nothing 
will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined [or thought] to do.” And the Psalmist 
says, ‘‘ The Lord bringeth the counsel of the 
Heathen to nought ; he maketh the devices [or 
thoughts] of the people of none effect. — The 
counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations.” In 
tliese passages, counsel, designs, devices, 
thoughts, are equivalent to undertakings and 
resoliitions. 

The Hebrews give the title of works of thought 
to such performances as require industry, and 
particular genius. Exod. xxxv. .31, 32. Beza- 
leel was filled with the spirit of G>»d, with wis- 
dom, and understanding, to think, and to do,” 
&c. Hebr. “ to think thoughts [to study] and 
todo,”&c. veise33. ^*in all works of 
Prov. xiv. 17. ” a man of is a crafty 

man ; Hebr. ** a master of thought*' — And 
Acts xvii. 29 * Sculptura artis Sf cogitationis. 

Cogitare and cogitatio are often taken io an 
ill sense, for contriving and devising mischief. 
Psal, Ivi. 6 . “ Their thoughts, i.e. their devices, 
are against me for evil.” And Nahnm i. 9 , ll. 

What do you imagine, devise, against the 
Lord ?” Et ex te exhibit cogitans contra Domi^ 
num malitiam. See Jer. xviii. 18. Isa. Iv. 7 . 

St. Paul, Rom.il. 15. says, ** Their thoughts 
the mean while accusing, or cite Reusing, one 
another;” tlieir conscieiice bear^ testimony 
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to Ifaem^ either fbr jsood or for evil. £ph. ii. 3. 
** fulfilling the denres of the fiesh end of the 
cnind [or tkdUghts] t. e. of their owa fleth, of 
their corrupt niiiidi their carnal inclinations. 
And speaking of virgins, 1 Cor, vii. 34. he says. 

The unmarried woman careth for [thinketh of] 
the things of the Lord:” is employed about mat- 
ters of religion, and is desirous of pleasing God. 

[Thought, to take thought: when our trans- 
lation was made this word included the sense of 
anxiety, solicitude, apprehension ; so that when 
we are directed to ** take no thought for the mor- 
row,” the meaning was — no anxiety, no carking 
carefulness ; the same when we are told to take 
no thought for our life, or living, Matth. vi. 8. 
for raiment, Luke xii. 26. Which of you, by 
taking thought, by anxiety, by solicitude, can 
add one cubit to his stature, or to his age ? 
verse 25. It cannot be supposed that our Lord 
forbids a proper care, foresight, or provision for 
future time ; but, to restrain immoderate desire, 
anguish of mind, corroding cares, avarice, &c. 

Thoughts generally imply reasoning, medita- 
tion, r^ection, operations of conscience, and 
plans to which the mind alone is privy, or to 
which it gives entertainment, &.c.] 

THOUSAND, Hebrew, Eleph: Greek, 
Chilion ; in Latin Mille ; in number ten hun- 
dred, but often taken for a very great and inde- 
finite number. So Deut. v, 10. vii. 9* The 
Lord sheweth mercy to a thousand generations.” 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 10, “A day in thy couits is better 
than a thousand'* And Psal. cv. 8. He hath 
remembered his covenant for ever, the word 
which he commanded to a thousand generations.” 

[The Hebrew Aleph, rendered thousand, 
should be taken frequently in the sense of fAow- 
sander, i. e. commander of a thousand men, or, 
as we might say, colonel of a regiment. It is 
so used, Jer. xiii. 21 . for thou hast taught them 
to be captains, and as chiefs over thee S’dVm 
ceiiainly means superior officers, co/o- 
nels at thy head, commanders at the head of thy 
military. So Zech. ix. 7- “ And he shall be as 
a governor [prince, say the Jews] in Judah;” 
rather, as a leader, in a military sense : which 
agrees with what follows, “ 1 will encarr^ about 
mine house, because of the army** — So, when 
Gideon says, Judg. vi. 15. ‘‘ my family, 
is poor in Manasseh.” — ‘‘The thousand viherem 
I am numbered is poor ; or, as some think, it 
signifies prince : and from thence conclude, that 
the father of Gideon was the prince of the thou- 
sand ill ercforc, say they, Joash had power to 
protect Gideon in deatroying the altar of Baal.” 
David Levi. But, if we take this io the Mose of 
oiilittry kader, or oakmd, the whole is easy. 


The same sense is deromided in irarioutf othkr 
places. Comp. Zech. xii. 5, 6. the gaoernors 
of Judah shall say . . . Jerusalem shall be my 
strength in the Lord.” Gen. xxxvs. the DukeS, 
military commanders, of Edom, et al.] 

St. John, Rev. xx, says, *‘ 1 saw an angel 
come down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand ; 
and he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years. And cast him into the bottom- 
less pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon 
him, that he should deceive the nations no more, 
till the thousand years should be fulfilled ; and 
after that he must be loosed a little season. And 
1 saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and 
judgment was given unto them : and I saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded, for the wit- 
ness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and 
which had not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon 
their foreheads, or in their hands ; and they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But 
the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years were finished. This is the first 
resurrection.” 

From these passages, ill understood, proceed- 
ed the opinion of the primitive Millenaries, 
that Jesus Christ was to reign wdth his saints, 
on earth, for a thousand years, before the final 
judgment. Those who maintained this opinion, 
were not Heretics, or Schismatics, but some of 
the ancient fathers of the church, famous for 
learning, and venerable for sanctity, who in good 
earnest, and without obstinacy, maintained an 
opinion, which they thought was clearly deli- 
vered ill the Scriptures. This came first from 
the Jews, who expected under the Messiah, a 
reign of a thousand years, on earth, at appears 
in 2 Esdras iv. 35, &c. vi. 18. But he who gave 
most reputation to this hypothesis, was Papias, 
a disciple of St. John, the Evangelist, who pre- 
tended to have received from the apostles and 
their disciples, the doctrine of the Milhmum, or 
our Saviour’s personal reign on earth, for a thou- 
sand years, Caius, a pfmst of the church of 
Rome, who lived in ffie second century, treats 
the opinion of the Millenarits as a fable, invent- 
ed by Cerinthus. Vide Euseb. Hist. Eccles* 
lib. iii. cap. 39* 

The word Millenium, or Millenary, is not in 
S. S. St. Austin, dc Ctefr. Ub, xx. cap. 7. Gre- 
gory the Greet, Moral, libi iv. cap. 12. Andreas 
Cretensii, Berengaudus, Ribera, and many 
other learned commentators, understood by a 
thousand years, not a fixed and determinate 
number ofyean^ but the whole Ihne from the 
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reWTfcMoo of our Savioar, Mrhich is tKe be- 
giooiag of hU reko over the church, till the end 
of the world, and the inal contummation of alt 
things. 

rit is now i^eneraUy explained of a period in 
^hich Qhristiaiiity shall eminently prevail, in 
popularity and purity ; shall annihilate pagan* 
ism, idolatry, Mahometism, and all other mlse 
religions : and shall triumphantly reign in ^h- 
teousness over all the earth. This is very di&r- 
ent from the personal reign of Christ : and by 
no means suits the notion of a resurrection of 
matters, &c. who are said to have ** lived and 
reigned with Christ,’* during this thousand years. 
In every view of it, this subject has its diffi- 
culties.] 

TH RACE, derived from Tiras, — which see. 

THRACIANS, Gpaiccc. rough, difficult, full 
of stones; from Opa\vc» 2 Macc. xii. 35. 

THRASEAS. Bpaaia, Vulgate, Thrastcit, 
audacious, hold; from Opaahc^ Father of Ap- 
pollonius, governor of C(ele-Syria, 2 Mac. iii. 5. 

THRONE. Heaven is the tAronc of God, 
the earth is his footsool. Isaiah Ixvi. 1. Jesus 
Christ sat down on the rieht-hand of the throne 
of God, Acts vii, 42. The ark of the covenant 
was considered as the throne of God : Psal. 
Ixxxix. 14. xcvii. 2. Justice and judgment are 
the establishment of the throne uf tne Lord. 

Th RONS denotes that magnificent seat where- 
on princes usually sit, to receive the homage of 
their subjects, or to give audience to ambassa- 
dors ; where they appear in pomp and ceremony; 
whence they dispense justice, &c. The throne, 
the sceptre, the crown, are ordinary symbols of 
royalty, and royal authority. Scripture often 
represents the Lord as sitting on a throne : 
The Psalmist says, that God had confirmed his 
throne in heaven from all eternity. Psal. ciii. 
IQ. xciii. 2. xlv. 6. This throne was supported 
by justice and equity, xcvii. 2. The throne of 
the Ixird which was shewn to Ezekiel, chap. i. 
was at the same time the most terrible, and yet 
the most magnificent object, that can be ima- 
gined. It was an animated chariot, borne by 
four Cberubiin of an extraordinary figure : The 
wheels were of inexplicable beauty and mag- 
nitude, also animated and conducted by a spirit. 
The throne of the Lord, which was over the 
wheels and cherubim, was like glittering crystal, 
with a seat of sapphire. He who sat on the 
throne w as surrounded with splendor like that 
of fire, or of metal in fusion ; and round him 
lowed the colours of the rainbow. See also 
sa^ vL £,.S,4^ Vide Fxaokents, No. CLILw 

The cherubim on the ark of the covenant, 
were, also ccmsiderod as a kind of throne of Ihe 


Deity : whence it is said in many places, that 
God tits between the cherubim. 1 Sam. iv. 4. 
2 Sam. vi. 2. 2 Kings xix. 15. Pial. xviii. 10^ 
Ixxx. 1. xcix. 1. Isaiah xxxvii. 10. whether we 
consider the cherubrm of the ark, or the cheni- 
bim which Isaiah and Ezekiel describe as being 
under, and about, the throne of the almighty : 
and probably to the same cherubim St. Paul re- 
fers by the term thrones. Coloss. i. 16. 

The Throne of Solomon is described in 
Scripture as the finest and richest in the world. 
1 Kings X. 20. It was of ivory, inlaid with 
gold. The ascent was by seven steps ; the back 
W'as round, and two arms supported the seat : 
twelve golden lions, one at each end of every 
step, made a principal part of its ornaments. 

The Jaws sometimes swore by the throne of 
God, or by heaven. Our Saviour forbids such 
oaths, Matth. v. 34. xxiii. 22: for, says he, 
whoever swears by heaven, swears by the thfvne 
of God, and by him who sitteth upon that 
throne** There is a passage, Exod. xvii. l6. 
that might be uhderstood in the sense of an oath, 
swoni by the throne of God. Quia manus solii 
Domini, et helium Domini, erit contra Amalec; 
the Lord has lifted up his hand from his throne 
(he has sworn by his throne) that he would make 
war against Amalek. Vide Fragments, No. 
CCXVllI. Thus in Judith, i. 2. Nebuchad- 
nezzar swears by his throne, that he would 
make war against all who had rejected his am- 
bassadors. 

In Scripture the Son of God is represented 
as sitting on a throne at the right hand of his 
father. Psal. cx. 1. Heb, i. 8. Rev. iii. 21. 
And Jesus assures bis apostles, that they sliould 
sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel, Luke xxii. 30. In the Revelations, 
we find the twenty-four elders seen in vision, 
sitting on thrones before the Lord. Rev. iv. 4. 
And Dan. vii. Q* when God is about to enter 
into judgment with men, thrones are prepared 
forjudges. The Ancient of days is seated, his 
throne is as a fiame of fire, his wheels are as 
consuming fire ; streams of fire radiate from his 
face ; millions of millions of angels attend 
upon him, and thousands of thousands are round 
about him. 

Thrones, in the sense of an order of the 
celestial hierarchy, Col. i. 16. may signify, as 
above hinted, the cherubim which were con- 
sidered as the throne of God. St. Paul does 
not meation thrones among the celestial spirits 
that compose the angelic hierarchy. £^. iii. 
10. vi. 12. Some modems pretend, that by 
thrones, principalities, powers, and dorhinions, 
St. Paul melms no more than temporal powers, 
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nubordiQAte one to another. ThtiSi thrones de- 
note pQwer» principohties governors or 

princes, ano powers juages, magistrates of 
cities, &C. 

THUMMIM, vide Ueim. 

(THUNDER, is a repercussion of the air 
violently agitated, among dense clouds, bj the 
lightning or electric flash. As this is the 
loudest natural noise >vith which mankind are 
acquainted, it was, like many other surprising 
things, expressed by an addition of the name of 
God : so we have, in Scripture, the terms fair 
to God,” extremely beautiful ; great cities of 
God,” extremely great cities; ** trees of God,” 
extremely tall trees: and hence thunder is called 
** the voice of God i . e. the prodigious sound, 
noise, or report : “ voices of God,” Heb, Exod. 
ix. 28. mighty thunderings, Psalm xxxix. 3, 4. 
the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; — 
divideth the flames of Are ; Sac, the Psalmist 
tells us, verse 3, he means thunder* 

Thunder-bolt, is certainly a great rarity; 
what usually does the mischief which isattii- 
hoXedXo othmder-boltf is the lightning which 
occasions the thunder; nevertheless, as this 
notion of a bolt has been common, our transla- 
tors have not refused to use this word. And the 
Psalmist seems to adopt the popular phiase- 
ology, Psalm Ixxviii. 48. He gave the flocks 
of the Egyptians to the thundei-bolt*' Among 
the ancients, the thundery-bolt was wielded by the 
deity Jupiter, and the idea that he struck with 
it those who deserved punishment, &c. was pre- 
valent. Some nations adored the thunder-holt ; 
it appears on medals, &cc, as a mark of sove- 
reignty and supremacy ; — q* the punishing power 
of the state. 

There is a passage, Job xxxvi. SO, 33. which 
appears to be best explained b} this notion of a 
thunder-holt : it stands thus in our translation : 

Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it, and 
co\ereth the bottom of the sea. For by them 
judgeth he the people; he givetli meat in abun- 
dance. With clouds he covereth the light; and 
commandeth it not to sliine by the cloud that 
cometi) betwixt. The noise thereof sheweth 
concerning it, the cattle also concerning the 
vapour.” 

The^e verses are so obscure, says Schev- 
ZEB, that only the interpretations of critics 
can be more obscure. Montanus is extremely 
unintelligible; the LXX- equally so; their 
lections the same. Coccehis comments on Job 
— it might be wished Job himself would come 
and comment on Corceim ! Tbe general sentU 
meot of this divide, is, that Gm orders the 
^uuderriiol to strike Ibe pious, neither his cattle. 


nor his vegetables/’ DicdtUi renders, He Mdes 
Oie flame hi the hollow of his bande, and orders 
k on whom it shall strike. He d^tares to it 
bis will, whether it ought to strike cattle, or 
]p]ants of the ground.” 1 rather incline with Mr. 
Scott, to dismiss the cattle and plants ; and 
to refer the whole to a personal action i 

He encloses the lightning in his hands ) 

Or gives it commission to strike on the precitt mark ; 

His rolling thunder aiinounceth on that very spot, to 
struck, 

iiw jealously and anger, upon iniquity. 

This certainly makes a simple and perspicu- 
ous sense ; if it differs from Mr. Scott a little, 
it probably is more strongly attached to tbe words 
of tbe original. The word here rendered a 
mark, occurs chap. vii. 20. and is so rendered 
there, in our public version. 

Mr. Good has understood the passage to the 
same effect. He continues the sense into the 
following chapter; and renders, 

“ He brandisheth the blaze athwart the concave, 
And launcheth his penetrating bolt ; 

Alone witli It rusheth bis roar, 

And fierceness of wrath because of wickedness ; 
Wrath — at which my heart trembleth 
And staggereth in its post.”] 

THYATIRA, Ovaretpa, perfume, or sacri- 
fice of labour and contrition ; from the Greek 
Bba, scent, perfume, and refpo, I bruise, I dis- 
turb. See Plate Medals of Thyatira. 

THYATIRA, a city which some ascribe to 
Mysia, and others to Lydia, or to the Lesser 
Asia, because it is on the frontiers of these 
three provinces. St. John writes to tbe bishop, 
or angel of Thyatira. “ I know thy works,” fitc. 
Rev. li. 18, 19, &c. 

Some think this angel, or bishop, was St. 
Carpus, or St. Irenseus : but tbe first is very 
doubtful, and the latter is without foundation. 
Epiphanius, Hares, xli. says, that some here- 
tics doubted the authority of the Revelations, 
because in their time there was no Christian 
church at Thyatira; as if that were sufldcieDt 
proof there had been none. As to the Jezabel 
there, who pretended to be a prophetess, it is 
believed that this is only a figurative name, to 
denote some very wicked woman ; but it is not 
known who she was. Several Greek manu- 
scripts read. Your wife Jexcibel ; and some of 
tbe primitive fathers thought her to be tbe wife 
of tbe bishop' of this city. Others believe it 
stands for the Nkoiaitails, who corruptied the 
mauiers of tbe faithful, and seduced them ihto 
hereay. But the greater part judge, with good 
reason, that under the imuia Jezabel S%.jahn 
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ireferi to tome powerful pretuniptuous woman^ 
who perverted tlie people^ by her vain pretences 
lopr^hecy. Comp. Prophet, Add. 

‘TnVllbUS. We read of these rods, or 
Thirst f 2 Msec. x. 7- The Jews carried them 
at the feast of tabernacles ; and they still carry 
something like them in their HQsanna. They 
are branches of willow, myrtle, and palm-tree; 
tied together, ^ith citrons or oranges hanging 
from them, which are waved in a religious man- 
ner towards the four quarters of the world, bee 
Hosanna. Feast of Tabernacles. 

TIARA. This name U often given to the 
high^riest’s mitre. 

TIBERIAS, Tc/3cpmc> good vision: from 
310 tub, good, and nttl raah, vision ; otherwise, 
the navel; from nnn ikabur : otherw ise bruis^ 
ing ; from thabar. 

TIBERIAS, a famous city of Galilee, near 
the southern extremity, on the western shore, 
of the lake of Genesareth : otherwise the sea of 
Tiberias, It is thought its ancient name was 
Cinnerelht or Hammath, or Emath, or Rak- 
hath, or Recchath : but, M. Reland, Palest, lib. 
ii.p. 1037. shews, that this is very doubtful, and 
is only fouuded on the sea of Cinnereth being 
afterwards called the sea of I'iberias: which by 
no means proves that Cinnereth and Tiberias 
are the same town. Besides, he observes, that 
the portion of Napthali did not begin tow'ards 
the south, hut at Capernaum ; [Matt. iv. 13. 
says, Capernaum was on the confines of Zebu- 
lun and Napthali; and Joshua says, xix. 34. 
that Napthali passes into Zebulun, towards the 
south.] which IS more to the uorih than Tiberias ; 
tiod Cinnereth, Hammath, Rakkath, belong 
to the portion of Napthali, Josh. xix. 35. 

Josephus tells us, Antiq- lib. xviii. cap, 3. De 
Bell. lib. ii. cap. 8. that this city was built in 
honour of Tiberius, by king Herod Agrippa. 
Not far from it were baths of hot water ; and it 
stood in a place where were many tombs and 
dead bodies {cap, 2.) which was contrary to the 
usages, and customs of the Jews. Tiberias was 
thirty furlongs from Hippos, sixty from Gadara, 
an hundred and twenty from Scythopolis, and 
thirty from Tarichea, De vitd sud, p. 1023, 
1010 . 

Herod the Tetrarch who built this city, en- 
dowed it with great advantages. Its convenient 
situation soon made it considerable ; and it be- 
came the metropolis of all Galilee. When 
Agrippa was obliged to leave Rome, he retired 
nither with his uncle Herod : The emperor 
Claudius afterwards bestowed it on him ; for 
which reason, in medals it has the name of Clan- 

Tiberias. Josephus took possession of it, 
VoL, II. Part XXIX. E&t. IF. 


at the time of the wars with the Jews, and gave 
the bastinado to the officer who came to propoae 
terms of peace to it from the Romans. Vespa- 
sian intended to put all the inliabiiaiils to the 
edge of the sword ; but Agrippa, to w horn it be- 
longed, prevailed on him to be satished with 
beating down part of its walls. Tiberias was 
much frequented by fishermen and boatmen : 
whence we see a boat on the reverse of some 
medals struck in this city, lii another medal 
•truck under Trajan, we find the goddess Salu^ 
surrounded by a serpent, and sitting on a moun- 
tain, whence proceeds a great quantity of water; 
to shew that Tiberias was famous for its baths 
of hot waters, from which diseased people re- 
ceived great benefit. 

In this city, certain Jews, and some of the 
most learned of their priests, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, assembled, and 
laid tlie foundation of an academy, which became 
famous by the Mishna that was composed in it; 
by the celebrated labours of the Masorites, the 
authors of tlm pointed vowels ; and by the re- 
putation of uie doctors who there kept their 
schools. In the same city also resided the pa- 
triarch of the nation. 

Epiphanitis observes, advers. Hares, p, 127, 
that in the time of Constantine the Great, the 
Gospel of St. John, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, translated into Hebrew, were discovered 
by count Joseph, in the ai chives, or treasury, of 
Tiberias : and that before this lime no Christian 
was permitted to dwell at Tiberias, or at Caper- 
naum, or at Nazareth, or at Diocaesarea ; and 
that count Joseph, having obtained leave from 
Constantine to build a church there in honour 
of Jesus Christ, he made use of a temple, 
called Adrianeum, which had never been finish- 
ed, or consecrated. This he completed, and 
dedicated it to the use of the Christians. Lain- 
pridiiis, de Severo, informs us, that the empe- 
rors Alexander Severus, and Adrian, had inten- 
tions of placing Jesus Christ among the gods, 
and to consecrate temples [without statues] to 
him : and at this day, says the author, temples 
without statues are seen in every city, which for 
this reason, are called Adrianea, 

i Dr. E. D. Clarke says, Trav.vol. ii. p.437, 
’he town of Tiberias is situated close to the 
edge of the lake. It is fortified by walls, but 
has no artillery ; andjike all Turkish dtadeJs, it 
makes a great figure from without, exhibiting 
at the same time, the utmost wretchedness with- 
in. Its castle stands upon a rising ground, in 
the north part of it. No antiquitien now remain, 
except a very ancient church, of an oblong 
square form, to which we descended by steps. 

2 R div. 2 There 
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There is fea^oti to believe this the first place oC 
Christian worship erected in Tiberias, and that 
it was constructed as long ago as the fourth cen- 
tury. The roof is of stone, and it is vaulted. 
It is called the House of Peter* About a mile 
south of the town are the celebrated hOt baths 
of Emmaus/’ — Voliiey says, (hat persons at- 
tacked by rheumatic complaints, find great re- 
lief, and are fre<juently cured by baths of the 
black mud they yield. 

• The Jews declare, almost with one consent, 
that Tiberias was a fortified city in the days of 
Joshua, (xix. 35.) called Rakkath* 

Tiberias, says Josephus, was built by Herod, 
in a place where many sepulchres had been ; so 
that the king was obliged to entice inhabitants. 
It daily increased m splendor : and at last be- 
came the chief city, not only of Galilee, but also 
of the whole land of Israel. It was the seat of 
a famous university ; which continued there 
many ages. Bab. Berach. fal. SO. 8. 

It was also famous for the Sanhedrim sitting 
there : and for the Jerusalem Talmud, written 
there for certain. But there is great difference 
of opinion concerning the time when : it men- 
tions Dioclesian, and perhaps Julian. 

jdrden, the chief town of which is Tiber~ 
ihah, or Tibetiah, on the banks of the Small 
Sea, whose waters are sweet, and its length 
twelve miles, and its breadth tw’O or three far- 
sang. Here is a running stream of water, very 
warm, which goes on for about tw o farsang, and 
when it reaches the low'n, is exceedingly hot.*' 
Ibn Haiikal. 

Arden was the dwelling place of Jacob, to 
whom be peace. Id. 

The Rabbins have a tradition that Joshua gave 
the people ten law's ; one of which permitted 
any Israelite to fish in the Sea of Tiberius with 
nets, but not to set up stakes or fences, t. e. 
weirs, lest these should impede navigation.] 

[Tiberias, Sea of. This immense lake, 
almost equal in the grandeur of its appearance, 
to that of Geneva, spreads its waters over all 
the lower territory, extending from the north 
east towards the south west. Its eastern shores 
present a sublime scene of mountains, extend- 
ing towards the north and south, and seeming 
to close it in at either extremity ; both towards 
Chorazin, where the Jordan enters; and the 
Aulon, or Campus Magnus, through which it 
flows to the Dead Sea. Thfe cultivated plains 
reaching to its borders, resembled, hy ibe various 
hues their different produce exhibited, the 
motley pattern of a vast carpet. . . Captain Cul- 
verhouse, thought it might be six miles across. 
Its length exceeds twelve miles, says Sanbyb ; 


Di*. Clarke inefines to thiub it foU seventeeii 
miles.] 

The sea of Tihertoi, Is the sauie as the lake 
of Oeneseretk, o«r the sea of Cinmreth^ or of 
Galilee. See Cinnebbth. 

TIBERIUS, Ti0i/woc, sonqftbe Tihar. 
TIBERIUS, ALEXANDER LYSIMA- 
CHUS, nephew to Philo the Jew, and son of 
Alexander jLysimachus, Alabarch, or chief of 
the Jews, at Alexandria, and brother to Philo 
the Jew. Tiberius Alexander was therefore a 
Jew by nation, and even of the aacCrdotal race: 
but he quitted the religion of his forefathers, and 
became a Pagan. He was appointed to suc- 
ceed Cuspius Fadus, in the government of Ju- 
daea, A. D. 46. He made no innovations in the 
province, any more than his predecessor before 
him ; which kept things in tranquillity. He 
caused to be crucified James and Simon, sous 
of Judas the Galilean, who had made an insur- 
rection forty years before. He governed Judtea 
till A. D. 48, and had for successor Ventidius 
Cumanus. Josephus Aniiq. lib. Rx. cap. 5. 
He w'as given as a hostage to the Parthians, 
when Corbulo engaged Tiridates to come to 
Rome, to receive the crown from Tiberius. 
Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. cap. 26, 29. Dio. lib. Ixii. 
A. D. 63. He was Prefect of Egypt, A.D. 66. 
He Was the first that acknowledgeid Vespasian 
as Emperor, July 1, A. D. 69> and was lieute- 
nant-general to Titus, at the siege of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 70. Titus had a great esteem for him ; 
and Tiberius Alexander was, in a manner, the 
principal man -of his council. 

TIBERIUS, the emperor, son of Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, and of Tiberius Nero, her 
former husband, of the patrician family of the 
Claudii, was adopted by Augustus, A.D. 4, 
succeeded him A. D. 14, and reigned twenty- 
two years, seven months, and seven days. We 
shall not give a particular account of his life 
and government, but what may contribute to 
illustrate the Scriptures, which is the object of 
this work. 

Tlie Jews made application to Tiberius, 
A. D. 17, for some abatembent of their taxes, 
with which they were oppressed. The emperor 
referred the matter to Germanicti^ who was to 
proceed this year on his expedition into the East. 
But we are not informed bow Germanicus de- 
termined this affair : Tacit^ Annal. lib, xi. cap. 4. 
In A. D. 19, of TiberiuisAo 6th, the Senate of 
Rome forbad any JowuA ceremonies to be ex- 
ercised ki the city ; they eooa decreed, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, that the Je«ss should be CBpolled 
Italy, except they changed their religion in a 
certain time ; and that tH who did not conform 
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to Ibis fleore# be lediiced to sliverjr- But 
neitber Joiepbus nor Suetonius tdiia us, that they 
ytmtt really firiven out of Italy. Leg, 

p4 1014^ imputes this persecution to the in- 
trigues of Sejanus) who apprehended their too 
great fidelity might obstruct the designs he con- 
templated. Josephus says> Antiq, lib, xiii. 
cap, dk it look its rise from four Jews) Wbo^ pro- 
fessing to teach Judaism at Rome, had per- 
suaded Fulvia, a Roman lady, to embrace this 
religion, and to put rich presents into their 
hands, to be Sent, (as they Said) to the temple 
at Jerusalem ; though in truth they were con- 
verted to their own use. Tiberius being in- 
formed of this by Saturninus, the husband of 
Fulvia, expelled all the Jews from Rome. Four 
thousand of them were enrolled, to be sent 
^inst the robbers in Sardinia. Suetou. in 
Tiber, cap, 36. 

Towards A. D. £6, Tiberius sent Pontius 
Pilate into Judea, to succeed Qratus. This 
governor attempt^ to consecrate to TiberiuSf 
golden bucklers in the palace of Herod at Je- 
rusalem ; but the Jews procured from Tiberius^ 
a revocation of the order. Pilate also attempted 
to introduce the ensims of the army on which 
were the effigies of Tiberius : but the constancy 
of the Jews induced PUate to withdraw them. 
Vide Pilate. 

Forty years before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, A. D. 30, of Tiberius 17, the Romans de- 
prived the Jews of the power of life and death. 
John xviii. 31. Jud^i apud CaSaub. Exerc, 15. 
n. 71- Philo, LegcU.p, iOI5. But in the year 
following, Tibertus sent orders to the governor, 
to make no innovations on the customs of the 
Jews, nor to commit any violence on their 
persons. After the execution of Jesus Christ, 
A. D. 33, Pilate wrote to Tiberius, say £useb« 
Hist, Eccles, lib, xi. cap, £. and TertiiU. Jpolog. 
cap. 5. an account of his death, and of the co- 
mctdeut prodigies. The emperor wrote to the 
senate in such a manner, as skewed he desired 
they should decree divine honours to Jesus 
Christ. But the senate withheld those honours, 
partly, to maintain their own authority, and to 
hinder ofiiers from adoring any god without 
their permission ; and partly, in compliment to 
Tiberius, who had declined them when offered 
to him by the senate. Tiberius did not forbw 
to shew pacific inclfnations towards tbe Chris- 
tians ; and even threatened those with death 
who should give them any dtstnrbance. In 
effect we do not find any persecution of the 
church under Uita emperor. He died March, 
A% D. d7« He wae ieldoas, crtid, end profli- 
gate i Pikte clreaded hb anger. Jobs uix. 13. 


TlBHAT^i nmUD, nrnrder, orcoo^; firom 
roUD tabach, [Supposed to be a transposition from 
JBetahf £ Sam. via. 8. if so, it signifies reliance, 
security; of the inhabitants, no doubt.] 

TIBHAITH, or Thbbat, a city of Syria- 
Zoba, taken and plundered by David, 1 Chron. 
xviii. 8. Stephanus, the geographer, speaks of 
a TheUs, in Syria. 

TIBNI, »3an, straw, or hap ; troai pn theben : 
otherwise^ understanding ; from binak: 
otherwise^/mtiun ; from p ben, a son, 

TIBNI, or Thehni, son of Qinath, competi- 
tor with Omri for tbe kingdom of Israel : Dut 
Omri prevailed. 1 Kings xvi. £1. Scripture 
does not tell us what death Tibni died ; but it 
should seem that he fell in battle, A. M. 3079, 
ante A, D. 9£3. 

TIC HON, Tix^v, middle, from 

thoc : otherwise, preparation ; from pD cun, 
TICHON. Ezekiel, xlvii. 16. speaks of the 
house of Tichon, or Beth^^tichon, on the con- 
fines of Auranitis. Its situation is unknown ; 
but it cou)d not be far from Damascus, nor 
from Trachonitis. Pliny mentions the Bate- 
ceni, lib, v. cap, £S. Others read Batarreni, 
instead of Bataceni, [Hazar’katticon, Eng. Tr.] 
ITemple of the regulator, or disposer 

TIDAL, GupydX, that breaks the yoke: 
from b)p hoi, a yoke, and dalal, to break : 
otherwise, knowledge ^ elevation; from 
jadah, knowledge, and TOp halah, elevation. Tbe 
LXX. read n resh for 1 daleth ; Tharat, 

TIDAL, or Thadal, king of nations, or of 
Goim, Gen. xiv. 1. 0 >U“"|Vd, Melech-Goim, 

Some think he was king of Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles beyond Jordan, Matth. iv. 15. Svtnmachus 
translates it, King of Famphiiia ; the Syriac, 
King of the Galites, Joshua speaks of a king of 
the nations of Gilgal, or of Galilee, according to 
tbe Septuagint. Joshua xii. £3. 

TIGEK, a fierce wild beast; mentioned once 
in the Latin. Job says, iv. 11* laish,) 
Tigris periit ed qudd non haberet pradam. But 
the Hebrew Laish, translated tiger, signifies 
rather an old lion: as in Eng. translation. 

This animal is of the cat kind. Oppian says, 
it is the most beautiful of quadrupeds, as the 
peacock is tbe finest of birds. It it so nimble 
and active, that tbe poets have fancied it to be 
conceived by the wind. In fable, the chariot of 
Bdccbus is drawn by tigers, to insinuate that 
wine tames the fiercest and most savage of men. 

t rather, that Bacchus was an Indian deity, in 
tit origin ; the true tiger being a native of tliat 
country only.] In the Mogal’a court they 
bited combats of men against tigan* Fietro della 
VeUk, p. 4. 
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TIGLATH-PfLESRR, or Tiloath-Pil- 
MBSBR, noRrifi-nAn, ornoRVD-jnVjin, eiy\a0- 
fhat hiwk QV iaktB away captiv>itlf^ fni^ 
racuhutf or ruinous : from IDR asar, to hind ; 
aod rfta galah, captivity^ and wte pala^ mira~ 
culous; or from /D3 nephetf or rftDO mnphala, 
ruin. That hinders or hindsf and withholds the 
snow that falls; fioiii nOR asar, to bind, to hin-^ 
der, and the Chaldee thelag, to snow, and 
from rte palah, to disperse, to divide. This name 
is Assyrian, and foreign to the holy language. ' 

[It IS probable, that the name Pileser, is com- 
pounded of pul, great, and sur, or astir, prince, 
Chaldee words syiionituous, as a title, %iith 
great king; a well known appellation of Persian, 
&C. sovereigns. Tiglath or Tilgathy is supposed 
to mean splendor, or majesty, which also, is very 
analogous to the Oriental mode of giving, or 
taking, titles : — the majesty of the great king; the 
great prince manifested, appearing in splendor,'] 
TIGLATH-PILNESER, or Theolat- 
Ph A LASS A R, king of Assyria, son and successor 
of Sardanapalus ; he began to reign at Nineveh, 
A. M. S^bl, ante A. D. 747. Profane writers 
generally call him Ninus Junior, ^iiaii, Hht, 
Animal, lib, xii. cap, 12. calls him Thilgam, 
He restored the kingdom of Assyria, after the 
dismembering of it by Belesis and Arbaces. 
See Sardanapalus. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, finding himself pressed 
by Rezin king of Syria, and Jrekah, king of Is- 
rael, and unable to oppose them, commissioned 
ambassadors to Tilgath-pilneser, to desiie hrs 
assistance against those kings, 2 Kings xvi. 7> 
8, 9, &c. At the same time he sent him aU the 
gold and silver found in the treasuries of the 
temple, and of the palace. Tilgath-pilneser 
inarched againat Rezin, killed him, plundered 
Damascus, and transported the inhabitants to 
places on the river Cyrus, Ahnz went to meet 
this prince at Damascus, 2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21. 
Tdgath^pilneser was not satisfied with the pre- 
sents of Ahaz, but entered Judaea, where he found 
no opposition, aod ravaged the whole country. 
He did the same in SamSria, carried away the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe 
of Maoisseb, and transplanted them to Halab, 
Habor, and Hara,* on the river Gozan, 1 Chron. 
V. 26'. He took alto the cities Jjon, Abel-betb- 
maachah, Janoah, Kedesh, Hazor, Galilee, and 
the countries of Gilead and Naptliali, and car- 
ried away the inhabitants into Assyria, 2 Kings 
XV. 29 . Tilgath-pilneser reigned niiieteea years 
at Nineveh, he died A. M. 3276, ante A.D 728. 
His successor was his son Shalmaneser • 
TIGRIS, Tfiypic, Vpm, Chidekel, or Hidde- 
kel: paint of swiftness, or swift as an arrow, 
Tigru 10 Persian, signifies an arrow, saya Q. 


Curtiua^ lib, iv. cap, 9% Hiddekd may be de 
rived from in chad, s^rp, and Wn chalal, sm^t-^ 
ness: otherwise, sharp sound; from Wt cM, 
sound, and chad, , Joyful sounds or swiftness ; 
from chalal and chal, and rm chadah, to re* 
joice : or, according to the Syriac and Hebrew, 
a voice, a sound, a velocity, 

TIGRIS, a famous river, which rises in Ar- 
menia, and discharges itself into the Persian 
gulph. Moses calls it Hiddekel, Gen. iw 14 : 
the ancients Dieilito ; and to this day it is caUed 
Degil, or TigiT, Josephus, the Chaldee para- 
phrast, the Arabian and Persian translators, call 
It Digilat, Pliny, lib, vi. cap, 27. says, that at 
its fountain, and so far as it runs smoothly, it 
is called Digilito ; but when it becomes more 
rapid, it is called Tigris, which iti the languago 
of the Medea, signifies an arrow,. He adds, 
that It rises in the greater Armenia, in the midst 
of a plain called Elegosine : it enters the lake 
Arethusa, and crosses it, without mingling with 
its waters : after which it meets with mount 
Taurus, where plunging into the earth, it passes 
under the mountain, ai^ rises again on the other 
side. The cave at which it enters is called Zo 
roanda : and in proof that it is the same river, 
and not another, that rises on the other side, it 
re-produces at its opening, what had been cast 
into It at its entrance into the cave : thus says 
Pliny. Ptolemy also, places the spring of JV- 
|Tir in the middle of Armenia, 39* 30 min. N. 
LaL [Part of the same stream is called Hifi, 
another part Digel, tliese united, probably 
form the Hi-dekel of Moses.] 

Strabo, lib, xi. seems to have taken for the 
fountain of the Tigris, its re-appearance out of 
mount Taurus : since he places it out of Arme- 
nia, and says it rises south of mount Niphatea, 
which is a part of mount Taurus. The Tigris 
east, and the Euphrates west, are the boundaries 
of Mesopotamia; which country lies between 
these rivers. After having passed through a large 
tract of land, from north to south, these two 
famous rivers discharge themselves into the Per- 
sian gulph.' At this day they unite in one chan- 
nel ; but formerly the^ entered it sepamtely, aa 
Pliny observes, lib, vi. 27> 28. and in his 
time traces of the ancient channels were atill 
seen. The Tigris took its rise in the land of 
Eden, and waa one of the four rivers that water- 
ed the earthly paiadiae, Gen. ii. 14. Comp. 
Fragments, No, MV. The Tigris ovar- 
fiows its banlm in ihp^teginning of spring, oocar 
aioned by the meltjppul the snows on the moun- 
taiiia of Armenia. £3, 

TIKVATH, mpfV unianp or 

heap; from mp oth^ise, Jkte, eaed^ 

or rule; from )p can* TIKVATH, 
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TIKVATH, or Tkicae, f«ther of Shallum, 
S Chron. xxxiv. Perbcm it mny only mean, 
vthat Shallum was a native of Tikvah or Tekoa» 

TILON, muttmng; from pV luni 

otberwiie, ku 9 U 9 pention ; from r6n tnalah, to 
suspend: othermse, their heap; fromV>r\thalai, 
hetM or masty and the pronoun | an, theirs. 

TILON, or Thilon, son of Shimon, a de- 
scendant of Caleb. 1 Chron. iv. 20. 

TIME, Tempos. This term is commonly 
taken in all langtiages for the measure of motion, 
or for the duration of any thing. [Ti/ne, says 
Mr. Locke, is the flux of instants.] It is also 
taken for opportunity, for the favourable mo- 
ment for doing, or omitting to do a thing. The 
time of any one, signifies the time of his coming, 
Isaiah xiii. 22. prnph est ut veniat tempui ejus, 
€t dies ejus non etongabuntur. Jesus Christ 
speaking of his death, says, that his /tme was not 
yet come. John vii. 6, ?• 

The time of the vengeance of God, is spoken 
of as the time of the Lord, the time of his visit- 
ing: Woe unto them, for their day is come, 

the time of their visitation. Behold, 1 am against 
thee, O thou most proud, saith the Lord God 
of hosts ; for thy day is come, the time that I 
Mill visit thee.” Jer. I. 27, 31. 

To redeem the time, Daniel ii. 8. I know of 
certainty that ye would gain the time, or redeem 
the time. And Ephes. v. 16 . Redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil. These expres- 
sions may signify to gain time; to protract an 
affair to a great length : to wait for a more fa- 
vourable opportunity. Thus Nebuchadnezzar’s 
magicians would have gained time, requiring a 
length of time from the king wherein to explain 
his dream ; hoping that his desire of recovering 
it might have passed away, or that the dream 
might have revived in -his memory. St. Paul 
advises the faithful to redeem the time, because 
the days are evil ; i. e. to let the time of the an- 
ger and rage of wicked men pass away ; to wait 
for more favourable circumstances. 

[1 doubt whether our learned author has hit 
the true meaning of these passages : 1 think I 
hewc'Sehuchadne^zar sayiop ‘^It has pleased God 
to grant me a dream, evidently prophetic, and 
monitbry; to warn me against approaching danger 
froa enemies: now, you refuse to explain it, 
because you would have the time pass aM’ay 
daring which this warning might be of use : you 
refuse te explain it, till after the opportunity for 
profiting by it, is over : in this delay, you assist 
my enemies, by keeping me in ignorance. I am 
sure you mean to protract the ftme, beyond the 
event predicted.** St. Paul advises his Chris- 
iian fnendt to E&DEEii time: i* e« to buy it back 


again, like those who have sold a commodity 
much beneath its value; to re-purchase, and re« 
possess it: it is true, this is naturally impossible, 
in respect of time : but the person who ii desir- 
ous of re-purchasing what he has sold too cheap- 
ly, will take especial care of the remainder of 
bis commodity ; and will esteem that so much 
the more valuable, as he has been a loser by hi* 
former conduct f which is precisely, 1 appre- 
hend, what the apostle designed by his precept. 
Comp, the story of the Sybil and her books : tne 
last three were equal in value to all those pre- 
viously destroyed. See Sybil.} 

King Aliasuerus consulted the wise men which 
knew the times, Esth. i. 13. i.e. his coun'^ellors, 
who understood the history, customs, and laws 
of the Persians. Jerom has translated, he con- 
sulted the sages, who were always near his per- 
son, according to the custom of kings. The 
Chaldee paraphraat insists, that he consulted the 
children of Issachar, who were skilful iu the 
science of times and seasons. Moses says, 
Deut. xxxiii. hS, IQ. that those of this tribe 
should invite the people to come to the moun- 
tain : populos vocabunt ad montem. They shall 
be able astronomers, and shall know the festival 
days exactly; they shall invite their neighbours 
to repair to Jerusalem, to the hdly mountain. 

Jesus Christ says to his apostles, who asked 
him if he was soon to restore tlie kingdom to 
Israel? Acts i. 7* ** It is not for )ou to know 
the times, or the seasons which the Father has 
put [reserved] in his own power.” They 
thought that the kingdom of the Messiah was to 
be a temporal kingdom But the Holy Ghost, 
which they received at Pentecost, instructed 
them that the complete kingdom of the Messiah, 
the renovation of all things, was not to taka 
place before the end of the world. St. Peter, 
speaking to the Jews, Acts in. 20, 21. refers to 
the time of refreshing ; the time of the restoration 
of all things. And St. Paul, 1 Thess. v. 1 . usea 
almost the same terms as those in W'hich our 
Saviour expressed himself to his apostles, coo- 
ceming bis Isst coming. 

A time, times, and half a time, in Dan.xii. 7* 
and in Rev. xii. 14. denotes three years and a 
half; which the persecutions continued, against 
the Jews ill the time of Antioebus Epiphanes, 
and against the Christians in the time of Dio- 
clesian. Tempus, a year ; tempora, two yeaiH ; 
dimidium temporis, half a year. [| Unless it be 
rather a series of years ; during w'hich the goffset 
is to be oppressed and obscured : 300 — 720*-^ 

] 80=1260 years: taking one year of 860 days, 
Jbr tempus ] 

In Dan. iv. 13. seven tim^ ere tnkeu for seven 

years. 
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years. Until neven 4imes [yeers] have pasaed 
ofer ^lini*** This denoted the seven years of the 
insane metatnorphosb of king Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ezelt. iv^ to, 11. A Umpm-e tuque ad tetnpm 
cofrtedei: yoa sliall eat these three hundred and 
ninety loaves, in the three hundred and ninety 
days, that I have appointed you. From one 
time to another timey is from the beginning of 
such a term to the end of the same. 

An acceptable time, a time of good pleasures^ 
a time of favour, a time of visitation ; the time 
of the favour, of the goodness, of the mercy 
of God ; to which is opposed, a time of fury, a 
time of correction, the time of anger, of ven- 
geance, the evil day, &c. 

Our time, is put for the time of death : 1 Macc. 
ix. 10. Si apprcpiaquavit tempos nostrum mo^ 
riamur in virtute propter f rat res nostros. The 
devils complained that Jesus Christ was come 
to torment them 6^ore fAe time: Matt. viii.fiQ. 
t. e. before the last judgment, at which the 
devils will be thrown for ever into the fire 
prepared for them. The fulness of time, Gal. 
IV. 4. stands for the time of the coming of the 
Messiah. The tatter times also, denotes, occa- 
sionally, the time of the Messiah; but elsewhere, 
the last judgment, and the time of the perse* 
cution of Antichrist. Ante tempora smcularia. 
Tit. i. 2. stands for that eternity which was 
before the creation of the world. Before the 
woiid there was properly no time: the fime 
that has elapsed from Adam to us, is the tern* 
pora sacufaria, the times of ages, opposed to 
that duration of eternity, which preceded the 
creation, and which is a time improperly so 
called. Psal. xxx. ifi. 

Wc read in Psal, xxxi. 15. in manibus tuis 
sdrtes mere ; My lot is in thy hands ; >mny nTO, 
L*XX. oi KXfjpotfiii. Aq. Sym. Theod. olKolpot. 
The Hebrew is, in manibus tuis tempora mea, 
my time, the duration of my life, [with the 
circumstances of it,] is in tliy hand. Several 
Xiattn copies read in the same manner ; as the 
Roman psalters of St.Germain des Prez, and that 
of St. Peter of Chartres 

TIMEUS, Tipofoc, in Greek may signify 
perfect, honourable: in Hebrew, admirable: 
from non thamah, to admire. Father of the 
blind man whom Jesus Christ cured at Jericho ; 
who is called Bar-Timeus, i. e. son of Timeus. 
Mark x. 46. 

TIMNA, yion, kir^ranee, prohibitions 
from p30 manah : otherwise, trouble^ perfect, or 
complete; from nuah, motion, concussion, 
and C3Dn thamam, perfetd, finished. 

1. TIMNA, or Thamna, son of Eliphaz, 
and grmdsdn of Esau, 1 Ghron. i. d6. But we 


shoitld rather say, that IVmiia mbdiet of 
Amalek, and wife of Esau, to reconcile the 
Chronicles with Gen. xxxvi. 12^ 

II. TimnA, concubine of Esau, and mdiher 
of Amalek, Gen. xxxvL 12* probably the saute 
Timna as the above. 

III. Timna, duke, or chief, of Idumea, after 
Hadad, 1 Chron. i. 5 1 . Gen. XXxvi. 4Q. 

TIMNATH, naon, image, otjigure: from 
mon: otherwise, enumeration, from mo 
manah : or, according to the Syriat, that esta^ 
blishes. 

I. TIMNATH, Timnah, Tuanmau, or 
Thamnatha, [a separation of one from am^ 
ther, i. e. a lot, a portion, or property ;] a city 
of Judah, Josh. xv. iO, 67 • to which Judah was 
going, when he met with Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 12. 
This city may well enough be that which lay be- 
tween Jerusalem and Diospolis. 

II. Timnath, a city of the Philistines^ where 
Samson married a wife. Judg. xiv. 1, &c. Per- 
haps this is the same as the former, which might 
then belong to the Pliilistmes ; for it was near 
their country. 

[TIM NAT HA, the considerable portion, 

A city of Dan, Josh. xix. 43. afterwards of 
the Philistines, Judg. xiv. 1. in the Greek, 
Thanatha, 1 Macc. ix. 50. Hence Timnath 
Serah, a redundant portion: **aii overplus.’' 
A present made to Joshua by the tribes. A city 
in mount Ephraim, Josh. xix. 50. xx. 30. by 
metathesis called Timnath Heres, Judges ii. 
whence Mount Heres, Judges i. 35. But it 
should rather appear, that this name, alluding to 
the Sun, had been formerly given to this bill by 
its ancient inhabitants.] 

TIMN ATH-SERAH, OapvaBa 

irapd, Thamnath^sare, or Thamnatk*heresh, by 
the transposition of the D samech, fgure, or 
image extended, or that remains ; from mun, 
an image, and mo serah, extenikd, or remain^ 
ins: or image of the sun; from 0*V7 cheres: 
otherwise, extensive enumeration ; from ruo mo** 
nah, to reckon, and mo sarach; otherwise, 
image, stink ; from the Syrian and Chaldee* mD 
sarah. [See Timnath a above.] 
TIMNATH-SERAH, or namsmt^Saraa, 
a city of Ephraim, which Joshua chose for his 
dwelling, and burying place, Josh, xix* 50. 
xxiv. 30. 

TIMNITE, >)on, BapvaBmac, tee Tininatk, 

TIMON, T(pw, komurabie, worthy; from 
the Greek riptfi. 

TIMON, one of the aeven first deacoos, 
Acts vi. 5« NetliMI||paGtkttbur it known of him. 
The Greeks bonouz fam of the deacons en 
July They say of TSsimn, that being made 

bishop 
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biaib^ •£ Bofttrt, in Arabia, ba was burnt by 
the infidela. Hie Latins place bis death on 
April at Corinth. Tb^ tell us that be 
preached some time at Berea, and then came 
to Corinlb^ trbere the Jews and Pagans ^rew 
him into a fire; and seeing that by a miracle 
he esca^d from thence, they fixed him on a 
cross, uorotheus makes him sometime bishop 
of Bostra, and somefime of Tyre and Sidon. 
See the BoUaods, on Aprt7 19* 

TIMOTHY, Tcpddcocy honour of God, or 
valued of God ; from the Greek and Qloc, 
God. 

I. TIMOTHY, Timothkui^ general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, together with Baccliides, 
another general of the tame prince, w as twice 
defeated by Judas Maccabeus : First, A. M. 
5840, shortly after the purification and re-dedU 
cation of the temple, 2 Macc. viii. 50. Also, 
the same year, beyond Jordan, several times. 

1 Macc. V. 0, 7* He was killed a little after, 
with Chereas his brother, at Gaztra, whither he 
had fled, after the loss of a great battle. 2 Macc. 

X. 87. 

II. Timothy, general of king Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and governor of the country beyond 
Jordan, a different person from the former 
Timothy. 1 Macc. v. 1 1, 12. 2 Macc. xii. 20, 
21, Sec. He assembled a great army beyond 
Jordan, but was overcome by Judas Maccabeus, 
and Jonathan his brother. Timothy falling into 
the hands of Dositheus and Sosipater, begged bis 
life of them, promising to set at liberty many 
Jewish prisoners; giving his word of honour 
that he would release the captives : he was set 
at liberty, without injury. Wc hear no more 
of him. 2 Macc. xii. \ Macc. v. 11, 44. A. M. 
3841, cwfc A.D. 165. 

III. Timothy, a disciple of St, Paul. He 
was of Derbe, or rather of Lystra, both cities 
of Lycaonia. Actsxvi. 1. xiv. 6. His /hMerwas 
a Gentile, but his mother was a Jewess. Her 
name was Eunice, and his grandmother’s name 
was Lose. St. Paul commends their piety, and 
the scriptural education they bad given Timothy. 

2 Tim. i. 5. in. 15. When St. Paul came to 
Derbe and Lystra, about A. D. 51, or 52, the 
brethren reported very advantageously of the 
merit and good disposuion of Timothy ; and the 
s^otlle determined to take him with him. He 
cinuinicised hsm at Lystra. Acts xvi. 3. Timothy 
applied hknaelf to la^ur in the gospel, and did 
St. Paul very important services, through the 
whole course of has preachmg. It is not known 
when he was made bishop ; ^t tit is believed 
•ifliat lie received very early the iaapoaition of the 
.apoelle^s hands, and this in consequence of a 


f arriciilar revelation, or intamation from the 
loly Ghost. I Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. i. 6. St. 
Paid calls him, not only his dearly beloved 
SOB, but also his brother, the companion of his 
lahoura, and a man of God ; observing, that 
none was more united with him in heart and 
mind than Timothy. 

lliis holy disciple accompanied St. Paul to 
Macedonia, to Philippi, to Thessalonica, to 
Berea : and when the apostle went from Berea, 
he left Timothy and Siks there, to confirm the 
converts. Acts xvii. 14, 15, 16, file. When at 
Athens, he directed Timothy to come to him : 
A. D. 52. When he was come, and had given 
him an account of the churchea of Macedonia, 
St. Paul sent hitn back to Thessalonica, from 
whence he afterwards returned with Silas, to 
St. Paul at Corinth, Acts xviii. 5. — Thfere he 
continued with him ; and the apostle names him 
with Silas, at the beginning of the two epistles 
to the Thessalonians. 

About A. D. 56, St. Paul sent Timothy and 
Erastus into M<^cedonia ; Acts xix. 21, 22. and 
directed Timothy to call at Corinth, to refresh 
the minds of the Corinthians ia the truth. And 
sometime after, writing to the same Corinthians, 
1 Cor. iv. 17. he recommends to them the care 
of Timothy, and to send him back in peace. 
Timothy returned to St. Paul, in Asia, who there 
stayed for him. They went together into Ma- 
cedonia; and the apostle joins name 

with his own, in the second epistle to the Co- 
riatbians, which he wrote fioni Macedonia, 
about the middle of A. D. 57 ; he also sends bis 
commendations to the Romans, in the letter 
which he wrote to them from Corinth, the same 
year, [or A. D. 58.] Rom. xvi. 21. 

Though it does not appear by the Acts, that 
Timothy was with St. Paul the two years in 
which he was prisoner at Caesarea, nor during 
his voyage to Rome ; yet Timothy had accom- 
panied him in his journey to Jerusalem ; Acts 
XX. 4. and it is certain he was in Rome 
wlien the apostle wrote to the Philippians, to 
the Colossians, and to Philemon, because he 
is named in the titles of these epistles, which 
were written A. D. 60, 61, 62. The year fol- 
lowing, when St. Paul wrote to the Hebrews, 
Heb. xiii. 23. A. D. 64, he tells them, that 
Timothy was come out of prison : but he men- 
tions tio circumstances, either of the imprisou- 
• ment, or of the delivery of this disciple. 

[There is* some authority for thinking that 
Timothy was the penman of the chief part, if 
not the wlvole, of the Epistle to the Hebrews : 
some Greek copies hint as much ; and it is ex- 
,preis]y alSrnied in the Syriac copies obtained 
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by Dr. JBuchanmi from the S^rwii Christians in 
India.] 

V\ hen St. Paul retumed from Rome, A. D. 

64, he left Timothy at Ephesus, 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. 
ii .1,8,9* hi* 1>8. v. 7,20. to oversee that 
church, of ^hich he uas the first bishop, as he 
is recognized by the council of Cbalcedon, tom, 
4.y». 699* Constitut, Apost. lib. vii. cap. 46. St. 
Paul wrote to him from Macedonia the first of 
the tw'o letters that are addressed to him, about 
A. D. 64, or 65. 1 Tim. vi. 23. He recom- 
mends him to be more moderate in his austeri- 
ties, and to drink a little viine, because of the 
weakness of his stomach, and his frequent infir- 
mities. After the apostle came to Rome, A.D. 

65, being now near his death, he wrote to him his 
second letter, which is full of kindness and ten- 
derness for this his dear disciple, and which is 
justly considered as the last will of St. Paul. 
He desires him to come to Rome to him before 
winter, and to bring with him several things that 
St. Paul had left atTnoas. 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11,12, 
IS. If Timothy went to Rome, as is probable, 
be must have been a witness there of the martyr- 
dom of St. Paul, A. D. 66. 

Timothy returned to Ephesus, probably, A.D. 
67 ; and continued to govern this church as its 
bishop; for St. John the Evangelist, w ho resided 
there, [see J<onN V.] had the care of the 
churches of all Asia, by authority superior to 
•that of a bisliop. The Acts of St. Timothy, of 
which Photius has transmitted an abridgment to 
US, Cod. ’234. — (See the Holland. 24 January ; 
M. De TillemoiU, tom. W. p. I6I, 564.) import, 
that on January 22, A. D. 97> the Pagans of 
Kphesus held a great feast, in which they carried 
in procession the images of their gods, the devo- 
tees being masked, and armed with great clubs ; 
that Timothy rushed in among them, to oppose 
this idolatrous superstition, but they killed him 
with stones and with their clubs. His disciples 
carried him to a mountain near the city, wh^re 
he was buried. The Greeks, Usuard, and some 
Latins, put his feast on this day; but Bede, 
Raban, Adon, and others, place it January 24. 
The ancient m arty ro logics, under the name of 
Jerom, mention him September 27. 

If he did not die before A. D. 97y we can 
hardly doubt but that he must be the angel of 
the church of Ephesus, to whom St. John writes. 
Rev. ii. — though tlie reproaches of having left 
bis first love, do not seem to agree to so holy, so 
eminent a man. “ 1 know thy works, and thy 
labour, and thy patience, and how tbon canst 
not bear them which are evil ; and tbou hast 
tried them which suy they are apoitles and are 
and has found them liars : And hast borne. 


and hast patience, and for my name sake bast 
laboured, and hast not fainted. Nevertheless, 1 
have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love. Remember therefore from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do thy 
Jfirst works; or else I will come unto thee quick- 
ly, and will remove thy candlestick out of ks 
place, except thou repent." The greater part 
of Interpreters think, that these reproaches 
do not 80 much concern Timothy, personally, as 
seme members of his church, whose zeal was be- 
come cool. Others are persuaded that they may 
even be imputed to Timothy himself, who made 
ample atonement by his martyrdom, for wiiat 
the Apocalypse reproaches him with in this 
place. We are not to think that the primitive 
Saints were impeccable ; or that their zeal never 
suffered diminution. It is thought Timothy v^vi% 
succeeded by Onesimits. 

[This is the usual history of the life of Timo- 
thy; but, there are difficulties attending several 
parts of it. If St. Paul left Timothy at Ephe- 
sus, A. D. 64, what could be the age of this 
disciple? Not less than But, how 

is this consistent with the expression, 1 Tim. iv. 
12. Let no man despise thy youth.** Moie- 
over, it is clear that Timothy was left at Ephe- 
sus previous to the appointment of church- 
officers — bishops and deacons : now, it is all 
but impossible, that the church at Ephesus 
should have been without those officers, during 
fourteen or, fifteen years. Comp. Acts xz. 1 7, 2B. 
These arguments favour the opinion of those 
who think that Timothy was left at Ephesus, 
after the sudden departure of St. Paul, occa- 
sioned by the riot of Demetrius^ and Ins crafts- 
men. Our readers are prepared io pay no de- 
ference to the subscriptions to the epistles : that 
w'hich places the first Epistle to Timothy at 
Laodicea, is not better supported than others. 

The second Epistle to Timothy is universally 
ascribed to the later days of St. Paul ^ but, whe- 
ther Timothy were then at Ephesus, is question- 
ed; because, 1. St. Paul says, chap. iv. 12. 

Tycliicus have I sent to Ephesus not " hate 
I sent to thee ;** and moreover, in that case, Ti- 
mothy knew it, without this information. 2. 
St. Paul says, “ Trophimus' have I left at Mile- 
tus, sick." That town was so near to Ephesus 
(see Acts zz.) that Timothy must have known 
this in a day or two. 3. St. Paul wishes Timo- 
thy to call at Troas ; but Troas was much out 
of the way from Ephesus to Rome. 

Now, if Timothy Mrere not at that time resi- 
dent at l^hesui, nor perhaps, in later TVilrs, 
then he might not lie that Angel of the C^tiifeh 
there, who w«sf»|iitmai»led in the Apdeatypse. 

Some 
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Some hire ibou^ that Timothy died aevenil 
^ars before the date of the Apocalypse ; while 
others extend his life to A. D. lOQ. To say the 
least, be must have been aged in A. D. 97^ and 
if he had then been bishop of Ephesus nearly 
Forty yrars, lie must have seen too many hea- 
then processions to have been so greatly moved, 
as the story of his martyrdom supposes.] 

fTlN. ” The ancient kingdom of Dunmo^ 
niom, which sisnifies hilfs of tin minesj and takes 
its name fiom thence, may with great propriety 
claim a distinction in the annals of metallurgy ; 
but more eminently ought that part of it called 
Cornwall to be distinguished, as having per- 
haps, yielded more tin in one year, than Devofh- 
ihtre has done in half a century. I may yet pro- 
ceed, and infer, how super-eminently this little 
province of Great Britain deserves to be ranked 
amongst the first principles of this island, as 
a nation and people, whose very name, accord- 
ing to the ancient authority of Bochart, and the 
later opinion of Boerhaave, is derived fiom Bra^ 
tanack, which in the Phoenician language signi- 
fies Land of Tin?* 

Tyre and Sidon were situate in Phoenicia, a 
part of the ancient Palestine ; and were the first 
maritime powers that w e read of, either in sacred 
or profane history. Tyre, (the grand sea-port 
and mart of Phoenicia,) was taken and entirely 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, in the thirty- 
second year of his reign, and in the year 573 
before Christ; so that the latest date of their 
trading^ere cannot be less than four and twenty 
centuries since. I beUeve it is agreed by all 
writers, that they w'ere the first who used to 
frequent this island for commerce; that they 
traded upon the western coasts of Cornwall, full 
six hundred years before the coming of our Sa- 
viour ; and that their navigation to it was for the 
sake of our tin. lliey considered this traffic as 
a point of such consequence, that they erected 
forts and castles on our coasts for the protection 
and preservation of their commerce ; and a great 
fium1>er of the proper names of men and places 
in Cornwall, are plainly derived from the dyriac 

Nos, DCVl. 

**< Tin, in its mineral stale, being totally un- 
known to all other countries but our own, affords 


ample reason to assert, that we supplied all the 
markets of Europe and Asia with that commo- 
dity in early ages. Accordingly, we read of tin 
ip Judah, so long back as the reig^nt of Uzziah, 
Jdtham, Ahaz, and Hezekiab; (Isaiah i.S5.) and 
^ » in die writings of Homer, who flourished 
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, ** la bisMog flames, huge silver bars arc roll’d, 

And stubborn brass, apd rih, and solid gold. 

A darker i^ptal mixt intrench'd the place. 

And pales of glkteriug tim th’ enclosure gmce." 

Pora*s Horn. lUad^ lib. xvili. 

The mine of Huel Cock, in the fiarish of St 
J&t, is wrought eighty fathoms in length, under 
sea, beyond low water^mark ; and the sea, 
in some places, is but three fathoms over the 
back of die workings ; insomuch, that the tin- 
ners underneath hear the break, flux, ebb, and 
reflux of every wave, which, upon the beach 
overhead, may be said to have Jiacl the run of 
the Atlantic ocean for many hundred leagues ; 
and consequently are amaziiiffly powerful and 
boisterous. They also hear the rumbling noise 
of every nodule and fragment of rock, which 
are continually rolling upon the subniortiie stra- 
tum ; which, altogetlier, make a kind of thunder- 
ing roar, that wifi surprise and fearfully engage 
the attention of the curious stranger. Add to 
this, that several parts of the Lode, which were 
richer than Olliers, have been very indiscreetly 
bulked and worked within four feet of the sea; 
whereby, in violent stormy weather, the none 
overhead has been so tremendous, that the work- 
men have many times deserted their labour, un- 
der the greatest fear, lest the sea might break in 
upon them. This proximity of the sea over the 
workmen, without their being incommoded by 
the salt water, is more wonderful than the ac- 
count which Dr. Stukelev gives, of his descend- 
ing into a coal-pit at Whitehaven one hundred 
and fifty fathoms deep, till he came under the 
very bed of the ocean, where ships were sailing 
over his head ; being at that time, deeper under 
ground by the perpendicular, than any part of the 
ocean between England and Ireland. In this case, 
there is a vast thickness of strata between the mine 
and the sea ; but, at Huel Cock, they have only 
a crust between, at most ; and though, in one 
place tliey have barely four feet of stratum to 
preserve them from the raging sea, yet they have 
rarely more than a little dribble of salt water, 
which they occasionally stop with oakum or 
clay, inserted in tiie crannies through which it 
issues. In a lead mine in Feran Zebuloe, for- 
merly wrought voder the sea, they were somt- 
times sensible of a capillary stream of salt water, 
which they likewise prevented 1^ the same 
means, whenever they perceived it." Parck 
on Minet. Compare the dpeription of mining 
In Job.] " , 

TIPHSAH, nODn,BtL^k,Oa4i9k,pamiige^ [by 
a bridge, perhaps,] Uap, or made in halt- 
Hig: wthepamoviri from nOD jMiiedk. 

£ 5 dm. g [A city 
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[A city of diift name 6ii ^ Siipbratoi, 
was called Thafmc^$ Greek writers. That 
there wm a brtdf^ over the Euphrates not far 
from this plate is witnessed Strabo, lib, zvt. 
Arrian, lib, ii. Curtius, /ib, iii. Alexander, in 
CMw$^ lib, iv. cap> 9, 12. refers to passing flhr] 

TtPHSAH, or Thapsa, a city of Ephhiim. 
Shallum ^on of Jabesh having slain Zechariah 
kiiig of Isiael, Menahem, general of this prince’s 
army, procured himself to be acknowledged 
king ; 2 Kings xv. 16. A. M. 523^, anU A. D. 
77 1 • The city of Tiphsak having shut its gates 
against him, he took it by force ; and exercised 
the utmost cruelties against the inhabitants. See 
Joseph. Anti^, lib, ix. cap, 11. 

TIRAS, DTlij that demolishes or destroj^-^ 
from 0^ arcs: otherwise, that waters \ from 
DDn rasas. Seventh son of Japheth, son of 
Noah. Genesis x. 2. Interpreters agree, that he 
was father of the Thracians, {desired f\ 

TIRATHITES. The word is not in the Vul- 
gate, but only in the Hebrew of 1 Chron. ii. 55. 

IliratAiin. Vulgate Canentes, The Ti- 
ratkites, in Chaldee signifies porters. They de- 
ceased froih Hemath, head of the family of the 
R^chabites. 

TIRHAKAH, nprnn, inquirer, examiner, or 
dull observer, whose eyes are stopped, or whose 
sight is disturbed ; from niD thur, to seek, to ex- 
amine, and rmp caah, made dull : otherwise turtle, 
or law made dull ; from the same thur, a 
turtle, or mtn thorah, a law, and nUp caah, to 
make blunt. This is an Ethiopian name ; its 
etymology is not in the Hebrew. [From the 
Ethiopic, the high ; but, whether referring to 
dignity of station, or to personal stature, the 
tall, is uncertain. We read of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the long-handed, of Persia; and 
we have an Edward, sumamed Long-shanks, in 
ourown histonj 

TIRHAKA^H, orTiiARACA, king of Ethio- 
pia ; i. e, of the land of Cush, bordermg on Pa- 
lestine and Rgypt. This prince, at the head of 
a powerful army, attempted to relieve Hezekiah, 
when attacked by Sennacherib. 2 Kings xix. Q. 
A.M. 3%], ante A. D. 713. Sennacherib was 
engaged in &e siege of Lachish; which he raised, 
|Ufid went to meet him. But the angel of the 
Lord smote hif army that night, and killed of 
jdiem to the number of eighty-five thousand men. 
It does not appear that this prince had given 
Tirhakah battle^ Ubarmy was routed before be 
came up to Tirhakah is called Thearchon 
bjr Strabo. Ub, i. p, 653. That geographer 
quotes Megastbenes,^ who related^ this 
Bfiiice had earned me conquests into Europe, 
and bben to the pillars of Hercules. 


TIMA, tlM searehes or etandnes ; jfVoin 

thur : otherwise, that beholds ; from 
raah, [^Eear, timidity,] Son of Jdhaleieel: de? 
icended from Caleb. 1 Chron. iv. 16. 

TIRSHATHA, unttnrn, that overturns the 
foundation: from nmm shatkoth, fomsdadon, 
|md “rtjh thor, or thuar, that overturns : adcord-^ 
ing to the Syriac, that beMds the time, or the 
yedr. This word is foreign from the Hebrew 
ton^ ; it will not be easy to find its true ety- 
mology in that language. [Probably a title, sig- 
nifying the kiri^*s cup bearer, r\r\w Pincer- 
na Reds, Neb. vii, 65, 70. x. 1. See Nuhe- 

MIAHJ 

I'IRZAH, nnsnrt, Heb. Tirzathah, bene- 
volent, or complmsant : from nmratzai other- 
wise, Mar from y^ryrutz. {Pleasing,] 

I. TIRZaH, ofThersa, fifth daugnter of 
Zelophehad. Numb. xxvi. 33. xxvii. 1. Josh, 
xvii. 3. 

If. 'PiRZAH, {Rleasant] A city of Ephraim, 
the royal seat ot the kings of Israel, from Je- 
roboam, son of Ncbat, to the reign of Omri, 
who built the city of Samaria, which then be- 
came the capital of this kingdom. Joshua killed 
the king of Tirzah, Josh. xii. 24. Menahem, 
the son of Gadi, of Tirzah, slew Shallum, the 
usurper of the kingdom of Israel, who reigned 
at Samaria, and assumed the government him- 
self. But the city of Tirzah, shutting its gates 
against him, he made it suffer the most terrible 
effects of his indignation. See 2 Kings xv. 14 
16. Joseph, Antiq, lib, ix. cap, 11. ^ 

TISHBITE, that makes captives-, from 
raiy shabah : otherwise, that turns back, or re- 
calls, that dwelh ; from shub, 

TISHBITE: Thesbe, ofThisubb, a city 
of Gilead, beyond Jordan ; the country of the 
prophet Elijah, who from hence was called the 
Tishbite. 1 Kings xvii. 1. Epiphanius says, that 
Thisbe was in the country of the Arabians, be- 
cause in his time the whole district beyond Jor- 
dan belonged to the Arabians. Josephus calls 
this city Thesbon, Antiq, lib, viii. cap, 5, 
TISRI, or Tizri, the first Hebrew month df 
the civil year, and the seventh of the c^cle- 
siastical year. The Hebrews call it Titri, 
otherwise mwp^mr\ Rosh-hashaUa, — Initium, 
vel caput anni, i, e, the beginning of the year. It 
answered to the moon of September, On the 
first dfty of this momh Was kept the feast of 
trumpets, because (he beginning of the year was 
then proclaimed by the sound of trnmpeta. 
On this day they reined from all of 
servile businels, and in saenfiee a dHtL 

a ram, andeeveoJaiuts* Levtt. Eiiir. 24. Nul^ 
xxix. 1. 

It 
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. It is tlMAUght Joikua^isdon tlie firtt*day of 
iZ%ri. The sabbaUotl year, and the year of 
jubiieci, began on this day* 

The thm di^ was a fast for the death of 
Qedaliab, son of Abikam, killed at Miapah. 
2 Kings xje9. Jler. ab* 

: The fifth day was a fast for the fieath of 
twenty of the chief Jewisli doctors ; |>artioulariy 
lor that of Akiba. See Akiba. 

The eighth day, the dedication of Solomon’s 
.temple, which began on this day, and continued 
fornrteen days, to the Sdd. >1 Kings viii. 35. 
2 Chron. vii. Q, 10. 

The tenth day, the feant of solemn expiation. 
Lev. xvi. 29. xxiii. 27. See Expiation. 

The fifteenth of Tisri, the feast of Taberna- 
ctes. It continued seven days. Lev. xxiii. 34. 
See Tabernacles. 

The twenty-third day, the Jews keep the feast 
of The rejoicing Jor the Ijaw : they thank God 
for having given it them ; they read the blessings; 
and the history of the death of Moses. Deut. 
xxxiii. xxxiv. 

TITANS, Ttravec, in Greek, may signify 
revenger ^ punisher. Giants, famous in history, 
or rather in fable. Vtde Rephaim. 

TITLE, Titulus. This word is variously 
used : — 

]. For a monument, Jacob rose up early in 
the morning, and took the stone that had served 
him for a pillow', and made a monument of it : 
Gen. xxvni. 18. Erexit in titulum, Jacob, to- 
gether with Laban, erected a title, or monu- 
ment^ of their covenant, by a pile of stones on 
mount Gilead. Gen. xxxi. 45, 46. After the 
death of Rachel, Jacob raised her a monument, 
Gen. XXXV. 20. Absalom in his life-time set 
up for himself a monument^ or title. The hand 
of Absalom, 2 Sam. xviii. 18. In most of these 
•places the Hebrew word is Matzhah, nniflD, 
Statua, Columna, quicquid stntuitur et erigitur 
in mmumentum, w hich, in general, signifies any 
thing set up as a memorial, w helher a statue, a 
pillar, a stone, a mound, &.c. FideFRAGMENTS, 
No. CLXVI. Moses forbids the erecting of 
superstitions monuments^ or titles, throughout 
Israel. Lev. xxvi. 1. See Numb, xxxiii. 52. 

2. Title is taken for whatever is put upon any 
4ihing, as a mark. So, the title of a Psalm, die 
title of a book. Thus we often find in the i»- 
Acriptions of the Psalms, [Psal. xv. Ivi. Ivii. 
Iviti. iw- lx. Heb. nnh canso. LXX.SnjXoypa- 
rij Aquila. Tawttvof^voc leol awXi, 

JSym» ToiriipdApovoc o/ucipa. Hieron. 
ndlii 4* David,’] ^Fsalmue David in 

tituB inicriptianem* The -Hebrew reads, JHiicfi- 
01am le Ddvid^ w^ich Jerom, Aqm]% dnd SyoN> 


MMohMS, exprass by, A Psalm of Dndtf, the 
hmmhh amdbtiimfie : ^Others, Jt, golden Pmim ef 
Daeid. We vihmk it only means, A Psalm, in- 
scrihed, sdaled, or marked, by the name of 
David. Isaiab says, xix. ^9*^ ** the time tha^l 
ocsne vAien^ titlei, (or pillar, ) to the Lord shall 
be seen on the borders of Egypt ; *nd an idtar, 
or monument, inscribed to^is name.*’ The 
evangelists tell us, that a title was |iu{t on the 
cross of our Saviour; i,e, the subteef of his 
condemnation, written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, Jesus of Nazareth, the king of tike 
Jews;** which might be understood to imply, 
that Jesus of Nazareth was condemned for 
assuming the quality of king of the Jews. See 
Fragments, No. DLXXV. 

3. Title seems also to be put for an epitaph, 
or inscription ; for a pillar, tomb, or other erec- 
tion, &c. over a grave of the dead. We have 
already observed in this sense the titles of Ra- 
chel, and of Absalom. See 2 Kings xxiii. 17. 
the title of the man of God, sent to reprove 
Jeroboam, wmich was preserved by kin^ Jo- 
aiah ; also, those titles (or signs) mentioned 
Ezekiel, xxxix. 15. which were put near the 
dead bodies, tliat they might be buried. 

TITUS, Titoc, honourable: from the Greek 
tIw, I honour, 

TITUS, son and successor of the emperor 
Vespasian. He was one of the best princes 
the Roman empire ever had ; liberal, generous, 
mild, wise,* and valiant. He thought ithat day 
lost,'in w'hich he bad notdone some service to 
mankind. He was called the love and delight 
of human kind. He was made use of by Provi- 
dence to accomplish the destruction of the city 
and temple of Jerusalem ; and by that means to 
fulfil the denunciationsjof the Son of God against 
a city, which had murdered tke prophets, and 
subsequently, the Messiah himself. Matth. xxiv. 

Vespasian was in Achaia with the emperor 
Nero, when appointed by him to conduct the 
Jewish war, A. D. 66. He did not arrive in 
Judsea till the year following, and began to form 
his army in 67* His son Titus whom he had 
chosen for one of his lieutenants, joined him at 
Ptolemais, with two legions wbich he brought 
from Alexandria. Joseph, de Bell, lib, tii. cap, 
5. Sueton. in Ve^as. cap. 4. They began the 
war in (^lilee, tbid they m^ght give tl^ peo*- 
ple of Jerusalem time to reflect on wduit wan 
Approaching. Titus Mve many proofs of bra- 
very.; end Vespasian, mis father, being declared 
oaoperor, A.D. 69* nod, consequhittly dbltged th 
net out for Italy, be^ Ibft the vrhtfie Caere of ihe 
Jewiab war to his son. Titsm Ibid siege to Je^ 
Tussdem in tbd 'bielfinnkil^ of Apvil, A. D. 70. 

2 5 2 Tiro 
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The first wall was Uken April fifi, the second 
wall May 7* He slower Antonia n^as talcen by 
storj^ July 5, The perpetual sacrifice was dis- 
continued, and entirely ceased Jdty or ID. 
The templb was burnt, notwithstanding Titui*s 
orders to the contrary, August 10. The Ro- 
mans carried the third wall of the city, Sep- 
tember 7, and lit us entered the day following, 
Septemb^ 8. 

Titus caused the temple and city to be razed, 
except three towers, Hippicos, Phasael, and 
Mariamne, with the wall that surrounded the 
western part of the city. De Bell. lib. vii. cap. i. 
34. The Jews have a tradition, that he caused 
a plough to pass over the city, or at least over 
the temple, in token of entire desolation ; but it 
is believed this happened rather under Adrian. 
Vide Scalig. Isagog. lib. iii. Thus was fulfilled 
the prediction of Jesus Christ, who told his 
apostles, that enemies would not leave one stone 
upon another of those buildings, which they so 
much admired. Matt. xxiv. 2. Titus left at 
Jerusalem the tenth legion, under the command 
of Terentius Rufus ; [to whom is ascribed by the 
Rabbinical writers the act of passing the plough 
share over the ground where Jerusalem had 
stood. This must be taken with some restric- 
tion.] As the approaching winter would not 
allow Titus to go to Rome, to his father, he vi- 
sited several cities of Syria, where he often had 
games represented at the cost of the Jews, the 
slaughter of whom, says Josephus, afways made 
a part of those entertamments. De Bell, /tj^^ii. 
cap. 6, 8, 13. 

He continiied some time at Berytus, and went 
to Antioch, in the b^inning of A. D. 7 1 . From 
thence he passed to Zeugma, on the Euphrates, 
where he had conferences with the ambassadors 
of Vologettts, king of the Parthians. He then 
Teturned to Antioch, where he declined to 
abridge the privileges of the Jews, or to expel 
them from this city, as the citizens of Antioch 
earnestly endeavoured to persuade him : de Bell, 
lib. vii* cap. 14. He then passed through Jeru- 
salem, in his way to Egypt* He could not for- 
bear shedding tears, when he saw the condition 
to which that city w as reduced : and he uttered 
imprecations against those who had forced him 
to this extremity, contrary to his own inclination. 
de Bell. lib. vii. cap. 13. From Alexandria he 
went to Rome hy sea, where he participated in 
a triumph ove^ the Jews, with bis father, 
Vespasian. Among the plunder displayed^ was 
the golden table, and the golden candlestick 
#itli seven branches, with the roil of the law of 
the Jews ; all which were carried in tbetrhimpb, 
Se BdL Uh. vii. cap. 17* The book of the law 


was kept ki the pakee, with the porple haiigw 
ings that had been need in the tentpie. Tbe 
golden vessels were placed in the tdmple bnUt 
hy Vespasian, and consecrsited at Ibe Temple 
of Peace, de Bell. lib. vii. cap. Ip. See the 
Plate, Arch of TiTt7s, with its Eiplaiiatkm. 

Vespasian died A. D. 79 ; Titus succeeded 
him, and governed the Roman empire two years,^ 
two months, and twenty days. His brother 
Domitiaii succeeded him. See Beremicb. 

II. Titue, sumamed Jnsfns, a native of Co^ 
rintli, and host to St. Paul in that city. We 
read, Actsxviii. 7. that St. Paul quitted the house 
of Aquila, where he had lodg^, and entered 
that of one Titus Justus^ who feared God, and 
whose house adjoined the synagogue ; As if he 
meant to hint that he abandoned the Jews, with 
reluctance, and was ready to return to them, if 
they would but relinquish their stubbornness, 
and hardness of heart. Some Greek MSS. read 
only Titus, without Justus : others read Titus 
son of Justus. St. Chrysostom, Ep. ad. Tit. 1. 
and Grotius, were of opinion that this Titus wst9 
the bishop of Crete, to whom St. Paul addressed 
an epistle. But the contrary opinion, which 
distinguishes these two persons, has generally 
prevailed. We know nothing particular con- 
cerning Titus Justus. 

III. Titus, a disciple of St. Paul, was a 
Gentile by religion and birth, Gal. ii. 3. but was 
converted by St. Paul, who calls him his sou. 
Tit. i. 4. Jerom says, Ep. 130. Qi/. 1 1. that he 
was St. Paul’s interpreter ; and this, probably, 
because lie might write what St. Paul dictated ; 
or explain in Eatin what this apostle discoursed 
in Greek ; or render into Greek what St. Paul 
said in Hebrew or Syriac: St. Paul took him 
with him to Jerusalem, A. D. 31. Gal. ii. 1, 
about the time of the question — whether the con- 
verted Gentiles should beconie sulfiect to tha 
ceremonies of the law? Some would then have 
obliged him to circumcise Titus: but neither be 
nor Tttus would consent. Titus was sent by 
the same apostle to Corinth, 2 Cor. xii. 18. to- 
wards the end of A. D. 36. on occasion of some 
disputes in that church. He was venr well re- 
ceived by the Corinthians, and much satisfied 
by their ready compliance, but would receive 
nothing from them ; thereby itnibiting the divhi- 
terestedness of his master. 

From Corinth be went to St. Paul in Mace- 
donia, and gave him tin account of the state of 
the Corinthian church, SOor.vd. 6, 15. AUtlle 
while afterwards ihe aposlle iMrodInm iw re- 
turn to Corinth, to iw%i|lato Ihiegt agaima’ hss 
own coming. 2V/iiimadily underloeli this Jonlt 
hfeSi «ntl mpaAfid hninediatsiy, fit Cdn vuik 
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17* Cftir>iiig'witli liim Su Paul's second 
kHer lo Um Cwinthians. Titu$ was made 
Mbop of Crete about A* D. 63^ when St, Paul 
wci obliged to this ialaad, to take care 
of other cburcbes, Tit. i. 5*^ The following 
vear be trrote to bini, to desire that as soon as 
jio shouid have sent Tychicus or Artemas to 
Jluppljr his place in Crete, Titus would come to 
Him to Nicopolis in Macedonia, (or to Nicopolis 
in Epirus, on the gulph of Ambracta), where the 
apostle intended to pass his winter. Tit. iii. ]£. 
{it is very extraordinary, that active as Titus 
appears to have been, we read nothing of him 
in the Acts: it can hardly be supposed, that 
Titus and St. Luke never met ; but, possibly, 
they might be very little together.] 

The subject of this epistle, written A. D. 64, 
is, to represent the qualities that should charac- 
terize church-officers. As a principal function 
af Titus in the isle of Crete, was to ordain 
bishops and deacons, it w'as highly incumbent on 
him to make a discreet choice. The apostle 
also suggests the advice and instructions he 
should give to all sorts of persons ; to the aged, 
both meu and women ; to young people of either 
sex; to slaves and servants. He exhoits him 
to exercise a strict authority over the Cretans, 
and to reprove them with severity ; on account 
of their lying, idleness, and gluttony. And as 
there were many converted Jews in Crete, he 
exhorts Titus to oppose their vain traditions, 
and fables ; also to decline the observation of 
the legal ceremonies, as no longer necessary ; to 
abew that the distinction of meats is abolished, 
and that every thing is pure and clean to those 
who are pure. He puts him in mind of exhorU 
ing the faithful tube obedient to temporal powers, 
to avoid disputes, quarrels, and slander ; to en- 
gage HI honest callings ; and to shun the com- 
pany of heretics, after the brst and second ad- 
monition. [Comp. Crete, Add.] 

The Epistle to Titus has always been acknow- 
ledged by the church. The Marcionites did not 
receive it, Tertull. contr* Marciou. lib. v. cap. 
nit. nor the Basilidians^ and some other heretics, 
says Jecom, Prolog, in Epist. ad Tit. Tatian, 
the chief of the Encratites, received it and pre- 
ferred it before all the rest. It is not certainly 
known from whence it was written, nor by whom 
it was sent. 

Titus was deputed to preach the gospel in 
Dalmatia ; and he was there A. D. 65, when the 
apoitia wrote his second epistle to Timothy, 2 
Tim* iv. JO* lie afterwards returned to Crete, 
wAtmoeg M it enHii be propagated the gospel in 
rim v t i f tghh a uftag i alqm i e * He died> aged ninety- 
§pWg raid tvaa wried in the jej a ud of Crete* 


Menmts p.£50, 217* We are assured tliat that 
cathedral of the city of Candia is dedicated tp 
hie name, and some say, that his head is tlie^ 
preserved. The Greeks keep his feast ^August 
£5, but the Latins January 4. 

[I have been used to think, from the simila-' 
rity of their contents, that the epistle to Titusg 
and the first to Timothy, were written at no 
great interval one from the other. For, if 
that to Timothy, suppose, were oxtaat long 
before Titus wanted the advice contained in that 
to him, it might have been sufficient to refer 
him to the directions already given in a likeceso: 
and vice versa. St. Luke certainly omits many 
actions of St. Paul, during the period of their 
separation, occasioned by the Evangelist's resi- 
dence in Philippi ; and among them might be 
a voyage to Crete, and a >Vinter abode at Nice* 
polls. How far this may be confirmed by re- 
marking the ‘‘ lack of opportunity" of the Phi- 
lippians for sending remittances to St. Paul, 
occasioned by the apostle's frequent removab, 
also, by (lis**' thrice suffering shipwreck, &c. 
so early as before his second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians; also, by his having already preached 
round about unto lllyiicurn," 8cc. 2 Cor. xv. 19. 
must be left to the better judgment of the reader. 
Lardner, Michaelis, and others, place the epistle 
to TiVns thus earl V. Comp. Timothy, Add.] 
TIZRI. See’TisBi. 

TOB, 3»D, good, or goodness. good place.] 
TOB, the country of Tob, Tubin, or of the 
Tubenians, lay beyond Jordan, in the most 
northern part of the portion of Manasseh. Into 
this country Jepthah retired, when exiled by 
bis brethren. Judges xi. 3,5. This country 
is called Tobie, or Tubin, 1 Mace. v. 13. and 
the Jews of this district are called Tubieni, 8 
Macc. xii. 17* See Plate, Medals of Tob. 

TOB-ADONIJAH, noiiraio, my good 
God; from tob, good, {HH adon, master, 
ruler, and n' jah, the Lord; otherwise, thegooA^ 
ness of the foundation of the Lord; from the 
same, tob and jah, and pM eden, base, or foun^ 
dation. [Good is mu lord Jah.] 
TOB-ADONIJAH, or Thobadonias, a 
Levite, and doctor of the law, sent with others 
by king Jeboshapbat, into the cities of Judah, 
tQ instruct the people, 8 Chron. xvii. 8. A. M* 
3098, fl«/cA.D.910. 

TOBIAH, nOlO, the Lord t| good, or the 
goodness of the Lord, from DUO tob, good, or 
goodness, and nyaA, the Lord. 

TOBIAH, Tobias, or Tobit, was the sop 
of Tobiei, (Ita Edit. JRpm* JLXX* Hebresi 
Mwuter,) and mndson of Anamel, of the tribe 
of Napibali. Orimrs mAke him the son of Ana- 

nie)^ 
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niel, (Ita fi^mi Fag^i, tt Autiq^ Edit. Lutin)^ 
His baliiUitioQ w«8 la Kadesb, the cepitel of 
KaptktiH. The Greek text intimates, that he 
was of TAis^f, which was to the right of 'Kadesb 
of Naptbali. Tolnt married Anna, a woman 
of bis own tribe, and had hy her one son, whom 
after bis own name, be called Tabiah^ or Tobit, 
Tob. 1 . Tobiah was born A. M. 3262 ; married 
Anna about 3281 ; bad young Tobiah in 3281 ; 
was carried captive to Nmeveh in 3283, ante 
A. D. 721. Though he lived in the midst of 
Galilee, end in the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
where the worship of the golden calves had long 
prevailed, yet he did not omit to go secretly to 
the temple of the Lord at Jenisaleni, on the so- 
lemn feasts, and there to offer bis tithes and 
iirst-fruits. He continued this pious practice 
from his youth, till Shalmaneser took Samaria, 
and led him away captive to Nineveli, with his 
•wife and son. 

In this coucrtry, he abstained from the food of 
the Gentiles, and preserved himself pure from 
'their dehlements. God gave him favour before 
king Shalmaneser, w'ho not only allowed him 
^liberty, but made him his purveyor, avrS 

ayopatrrhc* Tob. i. 13. Going on a time to 
Rages in Media, he lent to one Gabael, a Jew, 
bis kinsman, or according to the Greek, com- 
mitted to his trust, ten talents ; about 3,422/. 

After tlie death of Shalmaneser, Tobit was 
disgraced by king Sennaclienb, his successor ; 
w’as turned out of his employment, fell into great 
poverty, and was forced to conceal himself, to 
avoid the death he was threatened with. More- 
over, the king confiscated his whole estate. 

But after the death of Sennadierib he return- 
ed to his house, and his goods were restored to 
him. He continued, as before, in the exercise 
of piety. One day, after he had buried a dead 
body, left in the market place, he durst not 
enter his house because of the uncleanness he 
had thereby contracted : lie tlierefore went to 
sleep under the wall of his court. "While be slept 
here the warm dung of a sparrow, or swallow, 
whose nest happened to be just above him, 
fell into his eyes, and deprived him of sight. 
This misfortune, which God permitted by way 
of trial, did not provoke him into ’ repining and 
impatience, but be still retained hb integrity, 
notwithstanding the jnsults and reproaches of his 
relations ; and of his wife lierself, who asked, 
where were the fhiits of all the works of charity 
he had done f 

Seeing that he could be of no furtber use, but 
was become a burthen to himself and to others, 
he flagged of the Lord to tidke htni oat cf firis 
Jlfe^ and thinking himself near deai&, be sent 


his SOB to Oabael at Rages,, taieteh the SBonoy 
left with him. Tobias went, manned Surn, tibe 
daughter of Mojguel, at JBchatana, aad brought 
the money ta his father, Also, % means of the 
gall of a fish, caught on the ba^t of She Tigris, 
he irestored sight to his fatlier. Vide To bia h X I. 

Tobit intending to reward the angel Rapfaa^ 
which had conducted bis son to Ecbataoa, and 
which he took to be a mere .man, offered him 
half of the money brought out of Media. But 
the angel, taking them into a private place, thus 
spoke to them : Bless the great God of hea- 

ven, who has thus manifested his mercy towards 
you. Prayer, joined to fasting and alms-ghiing, 
IS better than all the riches in the world. At^ 
since you were agreeable to him, be has thought 
fit to make trial of your virtue. 1 am the angel 
R.aphael, whom God has sent to relieve you/' 

.&C. 

Then the two Tobits, father and son, pros- 
trated themselves on the earth, worshipping 
God, for three hours. On this occasion Tobit 
composed a canticle of thanksgiving, in which 
he extols the greatness, the power, and the 
goodness of God ; he foretells the end of the cap- 
tivity, the restoration of Jerusalem, the magni- 
ficence of tlie holy city, and its temple, and the 
multitude of its inhabitants. After Tobit had 
recovered hw sight, he lived forty-two years, and 
saw the sons of iiis grand-children. He was 
fifty-six years old when he became blind, and 
recovered his sight at sixty. When dying, he 
caUed his son Tobias, and fails seven young grand 
children, and said to them— “-the fiestruotion of 
N ineveh is near ; the land of Israel that Ims been 
forsaken, shall be peopled again ; the bouse of 
God that was burnt shall be rebuilt. My child- 
ren, serve the Lord in truth ; endeavour to do 
what is agreeable to him. Continue not Jong 
here ; but as soon as you have buried your mo- 
ther near me, in the same sepulchre, think of 
leaving this place as soon as possible.'' 

After Tobit had lived ^an hundred and two 
years, be died in peace, and was honourably 
buried in Nineveh, A. M. 3863, ante A. 0. 
641. [He died aged 138 years. £ng. Tr.] 

II. 'PoBiAs, son of Tobit, mentioned above, 
and of Anna, his wife, was born A. M. 8281, 
ante A. D. 723. He was^very young whoa car- 
ried captive to Nineveh, by king Shalmaneser, 
(A. M . 3283) with hts father, who educated him 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the practice of 
the law. His fatlior aupposing himself near 
death, called him, and ^ave hkn many pioua 
instructions also, ddvi^ him to be octavo 
in recoverhlg the ten talaigli^ commiliodAo^Ga- 
bael, who dw<^ dt Media. Ho^ulded^ 

«Be 
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** ^fc io tt r a ged, tny soft; Are poor now, 

it w truer, hmr wo siwll he ricb enough if we feer 
God^, if we evoM sin^ «rd if we practise good 
woHis/’ 

He 'bhf Tebiah seek a guide, who would 
conduct hifn into Media. For this purpose he 
soon found a tdung man, who appeared willing' 
to undertake the journey. Fide Raphael. 

When arrived at Himr inn, a place on the 
rivet Tigris, Tobiah went into the river to wash 
his feet, w hen presently a great fish leaped out 
of the water, as if it w‘ould devour him. The 
augel bid him take courage, seize it by the gills, 
and draw it to land, then to take out the heart, 
the gall, and the hver, which would compose 
some particular remedies. Being come near 
to Ecbatana, Tobiah asked the angel, where 
they should lodge ? He told him there lived in 
that city one Raguel, who has an only daughter, 
whose name is Sara. You are his nearest kins- 
man, and all his estate ought to come to you : 
you must therefore marry her. 

Tobiah answ'ered, report affirms, that she hath 
already had seven husbands, but they are all 
dead, being slain by a dsmon tliat haunts her. 
I am afraid the same fate should happen to me, 
by which I should bring the grey hairs of my 
parents to the grave. The angel replied, the 
daemon has power over those only vrho marry to 
gratify a brutal passion : but when you have 
married this young woman, live with her in com-* 
tinence for three niglits, and the first night put 
upon hot coals the liver of the fish, the fume of 
which will drive away the evil spirit. 

Raguel received them with joy. He observed 
in young Tobiah a great resemblance to his 
father, and being informed w'bo he was, he fell 
on his neck, and embraced him with tears. 
Having ordered refreshments, Tobiah told him, 
he would not sit down to his table, before he 
promised him his daughter Sara hi marriage. 
Raguel apprehending the same mtsfortune might 
happen to him as had happened to the other 
husbands of Sara, durst not return an answer ; 
tin the angel said, You need not hesitate to 
give your daughter to this young man : because 
ne fears Ood ; and your daughter is due to him, 
as her nearest kinsman; for which reason no 
other could legally marry her. Raguel then pro- 
mised him his daughter ; and taking Sara’s right 
hand, and putting it into that of Tobiah, he said 
to them, May the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, be with you both, unite you, and 
pour out his blessings upon you! 

Aftei- sdpper, Tobiah was ..dtnhted into the 
nuptial cha^ber^ \itbere having put the liver of 
the ifiih ttp6n homing coilf, the angel lUplMiei 


seised the dsimon, and chained him up in tbel 
desaiis of Eg^rpt. (See Raphael and Asmo- 
D£us; also Fraoments, No. CCLXXI.) 
Tobiah and Sara passed the night in devotion and 
continence* The day followhi^ very early, Ha- 
guel sent to see whether Tobiah were alive or 
dead; fearing the worst, he had provided a 
grave for him. But when he heard tliat he was 
living and in good health, he filled up the grave, 
and praised God. Then preparing a great feast, 
he itivUed all liis friends and neighbours* 

Tobiah gave the angel the bond, and desired 
him to go to Rages himself, and to receive 
from Gabael the money, which W'as the chief 
occasion of their j^oumey : this he did, and. 
brought with him Gabael himself, who desired 
to see young Tobiah* 

111 the mean time, Tobit the father, with his 
wife Anna, were in great trouble about their son^ 
fearing that some misfortune had befallen him. 
Especially Anna was inconsolable, and went 
out every day ^at way by which he was to return^ 
in hopes of meeting him. Nor was Tobiah 
himself less impatient to return to his parents. 
Raguel would fain have detained him longer, 
but Tobiah was so urgent, that at last he con- 
sented to let him depart with his wife Sara, and 
much property. 

When they came to Charan, or Haran, Ra- 
phael said to Tobiah, you know in what condi- 
tion you left your father ; if you think well of it, 
we will go before, and let your servants and 
your wife come slowly after, with the cattle. 
This being determined on, they went forward. 
Anna, Tobiases mother, perceiving him at a 
distance, ran to carry the news to her husband. 
That instant came in the dog that had followed 
Tobiah, as it were to tell that his master was 
hard by. Old Tobit, blind as he was, rose up, 
and taking a servant by the hand, ran to meet 
his SOD, fell upon him, and embraced him ; his 
mother did the same, and both began to weep. 
Tobiah then taking the gall of the fish, he rub- 
bed bis father’s eyes with it, and in about half 
an hour afterwards a thin white film or skin, like 
the inward skin of an egg, began to fail from his 
eyes; after which he recovered bis siglit. Sara, 
Tobiah's wife, with the servants, and cattle, ar- 
rived seven days afterwards. 

God blessed this mairiage, and gave Tobiak 
seven children. After his return, he lived with his 
fiMher about forty-two years. He then pakl him 
the last duties ; and having done the same by hit 
mother, he quitted Nineveh, with his wife and 
ehikirefl, and returned to his father and mother- 
in-law at Ecbatana* He also closed Uietr eyee; 
•ntf lived to see hia chUdren’s children, to the 

fifth 
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fiflfh generation. After having iived fourscore 
and nineteen years, be died in peace and was 
buried by faia children. He was sent to Ragea, 
A. M. 33^; he died A. M. 3360, ante A. O. 
624, [He died aged 127 years. Eng, Tr.] 

The book of Tubit contains the history of the 
fkther and son, as now related. It is thought to 
have been composefi by them, or, at least that 
they left the materials out of w’hich it vtas com- 
posed ; for we may observe in it some reflec- 
tions that seem not to have proceeded immedi- 
ately from themselves. it is. not doubted but 
tliat the original of this work w'as either in He- 
brew or Chaldee, though it cannot now be found. 
Jerom having retrieved a Chaldee copy of it, en- 
gaged a man who perfectly understood that lan- 
guage, to render it into Hebrew, which version 
Jerom translated into Latin* This Latin trans- 
lation, now in use, was declared authentic by 
the council of Trent. Before this, there w as 
another translation, from the Greek, the author 
of whidi, and his age, are unknown. It was 
made from a different original than that of Je- 
rom, and very often disagrees with it much. 
The ancient Latin translations from the Greek, 
were not very consistent w'ith one another; 
and the Greek copies we now have are not 
uniform. 

We liave the history of Tobil in Hebrew, 
printed by Fagius, and by Munster. Origen had 
been informed, that the Jews read Tohitiw their 
own'' language, Ep, ad Jfrican^ Huetius bad 
afibbrew manuscript of Tobit in his possession. 
We cannot judge of that which the Jew's had, 
and which Origen mentions, because it is un- 
known to us ; but ilKise of Fagius and Munster, 
are different from both the Greek and the Latin, 
and cat! be thought to be only copies or trans- 
lations, modem enough, from tlie Greek or the 
Latin. I'be Syriac version has so great a con- 
formity with the Greek, that it is easily per- 
ceived 4o have been made from it. l^astly, the 
Latin version being the most natural, the most 
perspicuous, and most free from foreign cipcum- 
«tancea, has «the neatest tokens of truth. 

The book of Tobit not being received into the 
canon of Uie Jews, was not admitted into that 
of the ancient Chiiatiaiia. Jerom -does not re- 
nter it among the sacred books. Some mo- 
derns speak -of it with very iiitle respect. Paul 
Fagius has pretended, (bat it <lid not-contaiu a 
true history, but a pious Action ^ exhibiting 
a pattern of a good father and an obedkiK 
aofl ; exemplifying in what manner Ood rewards 
the practice of good works, even in this life^; 
eMMCially the care of burying the dead, 
^^w^thstandbg tbete rennonf, we me Mfuned 
iJbil the Jews bad always a great regard for this 


book. Origen, in bis epistle to Afiicamts, 
that they read this work, but placed it imoiig 
their apocryphal wriliogs. Jerom iaiknow- 
ledges, that though they did not receive it into 
their canon, yet they admitted it among their 
Hagiogiapha : Quern Hebimi de caiaiogo divi- 
narum ecripturarum secantes, his qtue HagU^ra^ 
pha memorant tnanciparqnt* Hier. 
mat* Sf Hesiod* Grotub^wns that the^r read 
this work, and consider^it as a true history. 
Pra^at* in Tob* Vide St Sixt, Sen^ Bibliolh* 
lib* viii. . 

In the Christian church, several of the ancient 
fathers admitted this boolc as canonical. St. 
Cyprian quotes it in more places than one, as 
a divine writing, and dictated by the^iHoly 
Ghost. Testim* Sf lib* de Opere Ss Eleemos* 
hb* iii. Polycarp in his epistle, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Onaen^ contra Cels* Hb* iii. the author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, lib* i. cap. 1. 
iii. 15. Sts. Basil, Ambrose, Jerom, Austin, 
and other fathers, have often quoted it, as they 
quote * canonical books. Tobii is mentioned 
in the catalogues of holy books composed by 
the council of Hippona. A. D. 393. Can*OS* 
in the third council of Carthage, A. D. 397* 
Can. 47* in the Epistle of lunocent 1. to Exu- 
perns ; in the Roman synod, held under Gela- 
sius ; ID the more modern authors, as Cassio- 
dorus, Rabaiius Maurus^, Isidorus of Seville, 
the decree of union between the Greeks and 
Latins under Eugenius IV. and, lastly, in the 
council of Trent. [Notwithstanding which, 
Protestants by rejecting it avoid many diflScul- 
ties ; they ai e amply justified, by its non-exist- 
teuce tn an authentic original; and by the con- 
trariety found in those translations which have 
come down to us. It may be authbntic as a 
history (and probably it is founded on fact) with- 
out being canonical, pr inspired : and there- 
fore it is very properly placed among the Apo- 
cryphal writings,] 

III, Tobias, brother-in-law to the hij[h- 
priest Onias 11, father of Joseph, and grand- 
father of Hyreanus; Josephus, Antiq. lib* lua* 
cap* 4. This Tobias is but little known, but bis 
son Joseph, end his grandson Hyreanus, are very 
conspicuous in history. 2 Macc. iii« 11. gives 
Hyreanus the surname of Tobm* 

IV. Tobiah, an Ammonite, an enemy to 
the Jews; he streauously opposed the rebuilding 
of the temple, after the return from Babylon. 
Nell, ii. 10. iv.^. vi. 1, 12, 14. A. M. 35^, 
ante A, D. 434» This Tabiqh is calleci in soi»e 
placestibAer/tioB(,prili{ve, ofKehw^ pren 
bably i>ecause he, wuor^aUy of servile condi- 
tiem 4 ^wevery liqhwaiiie of greet coosiders- 
tioo aapjl^ the Samaritans, where he was go- 
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vernor with SaabaHat. TMak, maiticd die 
diopter of Shechaniah, a principal Jew of Je- 
rusMin, and had a poweiful party in Jeruialem 
itself, in opposition to Nehemiah. Neh. vi. 18. 
He maintained a correspondence with this party, 
against the interests of Nehemiah ; but this pru> 
dent governor, by his wisdom and moderation, 
defeated all their machinations. Nehemiah being 
obliged to return to Bab} Ion, after he had re- 
' paired the walls of Jerusalem, Tobiah took this 
oppoKunity to come and dwell at Jerusalem 
and even obtained of Kligshib, nho had the care 
of the house of the Lord, an apartment in the 
temple. But Nehemiah returning from Baby- 
lon, some years after, drove Tobiah away, and 
threw his goods out of the holy place. Neh. xiii. 
4—8. The year is uncertain. Scripture makes 
no fatther mention of Tobiah : probably he re- 
tired to Sanbailat at Samaria. 

V. Tobiah, sou of Nokoda. His children 
or grand-'children returned from the captivity. 
Ezra ii. 60. [children of Nokoda. Eng. Tr,] 

TOBIE, Tsj3w, fiotn :^*^tob,go^, 1 Macc. 
V. 13. See Ton. 

I. TOBIJAH, or Thobias, a Levite, and 
doctor of the law, sent by king Jehoshaphat 
through the cities of Judah, to instruct the 
people. 2 Chr. xvii. 8. See Ton Adonijah. 

If. Tobijah, or Tobiah. The Lord com- 
manded the prophet Zechariah, vi. 10, 14. to ask 
of Tobijahy Hcldai, (otherwise Heleniy) Jedaiah, 
and Josiah, (otherwise Hetiy) sou of Zephaiiiah, 
lately returned from Babylon, a certain quantity 
of gold and silver, which they intended for an 
offering to llie temple, to make crowns thereof, 
to place on the head of Joshua, son of Josedeeb, 
high-priest of the Jews. The Rabbins are of 
opinion, that these four peisons were the same 
as Daniel, Ananias, Azariah, and Mishael, 

TOCHEN, 43n, middle; from thoc : 
otherwise, preparation ; from p3 cnn. [A por- 
tion allowed, or measured out 11] A city of Si- 
meon, 1 Chron. iv. 32. Gr. Tocca. 

TOGARMAH, o^pyapa, which is 

all bone, or strong: otherwise, breaking, or 
gnawing of the bones : from C3“0 gherem, bone, 
strong, or very fearful. [From the Etbiopic, 
feoHul terror, i* e. to the enemy.] 

TOGARMAH, or Thooarma, the third 
son of Gomer. Oen. x. 3. The learned are di- 
vided as to what country he peopled. Josephus 
aii^d Jerom were of opinion, that Togarmah 
was the father of the Pbngians: Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Isidorus of Seville, thought he 
peopled Armenia: the Chaldee and the Talmu- 
dists are for Germany. Several modems believe 
that the childreQ of Togdrmah peopled Turco^ 
Vdu IL X]ra. Em. ih 


. snama in Tartary and Scythia. Bochart is for 
Capfiadocia: in consequence of what is aljd, 
Eaekiel xxvii. 14. they of the house of Togar- 
mah traded in thy fairs (at Tyre) with horses 
and horsemen and mules/* He proves that 
Cappadocia was famous for excellent horses and 
asses. He observes also, that certain Gauls, 
under the conduct of TrocpiuSi made a settle- 
ment in Cappadocia, and were called JVocmt, 
or Throgmi. The opinion, which placet Jb- 
* garmah in Scythia and Turcomania, seems to 
stand on the best foundation. 

Togarma, Ezek. xxvii. 14. xxviii. 6. is written 
by the LXX. Thorgamah, Thogarma, Ther- 
gama, Thorgaba. In Josephus Thygremmes 
and Thorgammes. The Armenias are called by 
some histoiians Thorgonium, which probably 
intends the Thogarma of Moses. [See Gala- 
tia. Add. Bocharfs opinion would refer the 
Origin of this people to h ranee.] 

The Turcos, a very ancient people of Asia, 
on the shores of tiie Caspian Sea, called Tur- 
comans, grelby the Russians called Truchmenzos, 
which approaches to the Throgmos, or Thurga- 
mos, by which some write Thogarma, as above. 
But the distance from hence to Tyre is con- 
sidered as too great for these people to have 
traded to the Syrian fairs: nor is it thought 
their country was favourable to the breeding of 
mules. 

M. Guldenstaedt was permitted to make some 
extracts from a MS. chronicle in the Georgian 
language, compiled by order of Tachtang, late 
prince of Georgia, from the archives preserved 
in the monasteries of Gelati, near Cutais, and 
of Zcheta, near Teifiis. This singular history 
states that 

“ In the year of the world 1792, there dwelt 
in a fortress, on mount Ararat, a man of the 
name of Targamos. He lived six hundred years, 
and was the father of eight sons: 1. Aos, from 
whom are descended the Armenians. 2. Kar- 
telos, from whom came the Kartnelta (Georgi- 
ans). 3. Baidos, ancestor of the people of 
Ranta (Shirvan). 4. Moakan, from whom are 
descended the Mokavnelta (people of Erivan), 
5. Lekas, ancestor of the Lecta (Lesguis). 6. 
Eros, father of the Mmgrelta (Mingrelians). 
7. Kaukas, of the Kaukasianta (Caucasiaips). 
And 8. Egros, father of the Imeretiaos and Ca- 
ketians. 

Of these sons, the most distinguisbedl was 
Kartelos. He bad four sops, all of whom be- 
came Mep6, (sovereigns).** 

This history ps^f^ns AUxapder 
naeli^ (the Macedonian,) wbOvCame from Stio- 
letti (the north) to#atweU ;**. tmdk the. ciltimf in 
2 T dtv. 2 rapid 
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rapid succession, among M^hich we find Aspau^ 
lardy inimbittd by Jews* 

“ From flie building of Rome, which hap- 
pened 3233 Jears after Adam, to the days of 
Mertan, there reigned in Georgia twenty-two 
MtpeSy whose names are mentioned in the chro- 
nicle : and in the reign of Merian, in the year 
of Christ 338, the Christian religion was estab- 
lished in this country.” Ellis’s Memoir of the 
Caucasian Nationsy pp, 53, 54. London, 1788. 

There are in Georgia considerable numbers 
of Jews, called, in the language of the country, 
Uria. Some have villages of their own, and 
others are mixed with the Georgian, Armenian, 
and Tartar inhabitants, but never with the Ossi. 
They pay a small tribute above that of the na- 
tives. According to Gaerber, there are num- 
bers of Jews scattered over the provinces of 
Shirvan and Daghestan ; and he says, that they 
subsist principally by agriculture and raising 
cattle, very few of them being employed in trade. 
He adds, that they are a veiy ancient colony : 
their Rabbins pretend that their forefathers were 
driven from Jerusalem into Media, by the Mu- 
sul Padishah, or King of Niniveh.” 75. 

TOHU, inn, OokI, that lives; from n»rr 
ckajak : otherwise, that declares ; from nifT 
chivah. [bowing, prostration. The same as] 
TOHU, mn Heb. Thoah, Dart, javelin : 
from nnirt thothach. [The same as above.] 
TOHU, orTHOHU, souofZuph, or Suph, 
father of Elihu, and grandfather of Samuel, 

1 Sam. i. 1. 1 Chron.vi. 34. [ Toah, Eng. Tr.] 
TOI, who wanders : from nyn tha~ 

hah, Vaugher? or lavghter?'] 

TOI, or Thou, king of Hamath, in Syria. 
When he heard that David had conquered king 
Hadadezer, he sent his son Joram to congratu- 
late him on that occasion, and to offer him 
vessels of gold, silver, and brass. 2 Sam. viii. 
9, 10, 11. A. M. 2960, anteA.D. 1044. 

TOLA, pVin, worm, or grub: otherwise, 
scarlet, because this colour is made from a worm; 
from yhr\ tholah, [Perhaps, he w'as marked 
with crimson spots ; as sometimes happens to 
childrenj 

I. TOLA, or Thola, the tenth judge of 
Israel. He succeeded Abimelech, and Judged 
Israel twenty-three years; from A. M.2271, to 
2294; flWfc A. D. 1310. Scripture says. Tola 
was the son of Push, uncle to Abimelech by the 
father’s side, and consequently brother to Gi- 
deon ; yet Tola was of the tribe of Issachar, and 
Gideon was of Manasseh. To reconcile this, it 
is said, that Gideon and Puah might be uterine 
brothers ; born of the same mother, ^hiio migffat 
suecessirely hate married two husbands, one of 


the tribe of Manasseh, from which marriage 
Gideon proceeded, the other of the tribe of 
Issachar, who was father of Puah. See St. 
Austin, Quest, 47. in Judic, and other com- 
mentators on Judges x. 1. [Comp. Frao* 
MENTB, No.CCCXXIX.] Tda was buried at 
Shamir, a city in the mountain of Ephraim, 
where he dwelt. He had for successor Jair of 
Gilead. 

II. Tola, eldest son of Issachar, and chief 
of a family. Numb. xxvr. 23. Gen. xlvi. IS. 

TOLAD, birth, or generation; from 
*^*jalad, 

TOLAD, or Tholad, a city of Judah, 1 
Chron. iv. 29* yielded by Judah to Simeon. 
The Greeks call it Molada. [Probably the E/- 
tolad of Josh. xv. 30. xix. 4. signifying genera- 
tion of God.-] 

[Many nations considered themselves as chil- 
dren of God ; Comp. Acts xvii. 28. So the 
Rhodians affirmed that they were children of the 
sun ; the Romans, that they were sons of Mars; 
the Aicadians, that they were sons of Jupiter: 
the Gauls reported that they were descended 
from a deity named Dite, as Caesar informs us, 
De Bell, Gall, lib, vi. cap, 18.] 

TOMB. See Sepulchre. 

TO-MORROW, is used in Scripture inde- 
finitely, for any future time. For instance, 
Exod. xiii. 14. when thy son asketh thee in 
time to come,” Heb. to-morrow. And, Deut. 
vi. 20. ** in time to come, your children might 
speak to our children,” Heb. to-morrow : also 
Jo.sh. iv. 6, 21. In the style of the Orientals 
to-day often signified the present life, and to- 
morrow, the life to come, Josh. xxii. 24. Jesus 
Christ forbids his disciples to indulge anxiety 
about to-morrow, and tells them that the morrow 
will take care for itself. [Comp. Fragments, 
No. D. Letter from late Rev, Mr. Fell.] 

TONGUE. This word is taken iu different 
senses : 

1 . For ihe natural tongue, the organ of speech. 

2. For the tongue, or language, spoken in any 
countiy. 

3. For good or bad discourse : thus we say, a 
bad tongue, a slanderous tongue, 5cc. Many 
questions are proposed about tongues, taken in 
the second sense, for language. See Lan- 
guage. 

To gnaw one's longue, is a sign of fury, de- 
spair, and torment. The Worshippers cff the 
beast, gnawed their tongues for pain ; imd 
blasphemed the God V>f beaven, because of their 
pains and ‘ their* sptes, and repented ndt of thehr 
deeds.” Rev. xvi. iO. 

Tongue qf the tea, — twgite of lasii, ar^ 

terms 
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terms used in Scripture for an extremity or point 
of a sea. Or a pepiusula* a cape, a promon^ 
tpry of land, havi^ the sea on both sides. 

i^inguds ettcjutrisp a tot^ue of blessing and 
kindness, Ecclus. vi. 5, in opposition to an ill 
tongXie, a tongue of reproach and scandal : the 
first promotes fri^udahip, love, and concord, 
among men ; the other causes destruction, ha- 
tred and dissenliou. 

Flngdlum lingua, the fiail, the lash of the 
tongue, malicious discourses, scandal, calumny, 
insulting and offensive speeches. The wise man 
says, Ecclus. xxvi. 6. that a jealous woman is a 
scourge of the tongue. In families, where poly- 
gamy was frequent, jealousy among women was 
the foundation of an infinite number of evil dis- 
courses and backbitings. The same author says, 
Ecclus. xxviii. 17, 18. The stroke of the whip 
maketh marks in the flesh, but the stroke of the 
tongue breaketh the bone. Many have fallen by 
the edge of the sword, but not so many as have 
fallen by the tongue," And Job says, v. 21. 
God shall defend you from the lash of the tongue; 
you shall not be exposed to its strokes. 

The gift of tongues with which God endowed 
the apostles and disciples assembled at Jerusa- 
lem, on the day of Pentecost, Acts li. was com- 
iminicated to the faithful, as appears by the 
Epistles of St. Paul, which regulate the manner 
in which this great privilege was to be used in 
their assemblies, 1 Cor. xii. 10. xiv. 2. and it 
continued in the church so long as God thought 
necessary, for the conversion of heathen, and 
the confirmation of believers. Irenseus testifies, 
lib, V. cap, 6. that it subsisted in the church in 
his time. 

The Rabbins teach (see Basnage’s Jewish 
Antiquities, tom. 'i, cap, J3. p. 111.) that the 
judges of the Sanhedrim ought to understand 
several tongues. Some extend the number to 
seventy, supposing there is only this number of 
languages in the world. It would be a shame to 
use an interpreter before this famous tribunal. 
Every one might present themselves here, either 
to accuse or to defend, without fear of not find- 
ing a judge who could understand bis language. 
This is what the Jewish doctors pretend ; but 
Josephus, Antiq, lib. xx. cap, ult, informs us, 
that the Jews made but little account of the 
study of languages, because they regarded it as 
a thing common to freemen and slaves ; and 
which any one in^ht acquire, if he pleased, by 
a little labour. They esteemed such only as 
studied the law and the holy writings, and who 
had a knowledge of them sufficiently extensive 
and piofound, to interpret them to others. 

They bring the instance of a Jew, the son of 


Duma, -who consulting his master about the 
study of foreign languages, received this answer: 
that he must meditate on the law of God both 
day and night; if ^rou can find an hour, said ilie 
master, that is neither night nor day, you may 
then leave the study of the law, and read Greek. 
Mishnah, in Sot a, cap, Q. They report also, 
that when Jerusalem was besieged by a kinj^ of 
the Asmoneans, they let down every day, in a 
basket, over the walls, so much money as was 
necessary for buying lambs for tlie daily sacri- 
fices, which lambs they drew up again in the 
same basket. But a man, who spoke Greek, 
having acquainted the besiegers, that so long as 
the sacrifices were offered the city could not be 
taken, they sent up a hog in the basket, instead 
of the usual victim : and from that time they 
cursed every one that could speak Greek. 

Tongue of Amels, 1 Cor. xiii. 1. St. Paul 
says, “ Though Ispeak with the totigues oi men, 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’' Some 
of the anciehts thought, that angels had an au- 
dible language, because Scripture says, they 
^eak to God, and discourse with one another. 
Others supposed, that they used the Hebrew 
tongue, as being the shortest and most expres- 
sive of all languages. A Rabbin, called Socha- 
uan, boasted that he knew the language of angels 
and of devils, because he could exorcise the one, 
and conjure the other. Vide Lightfoot — I Cor. 
xiii. ]. 

But these opinions are now rejected : it is 
agreed that angels have no audible langu§ige, 
either common or particular. If they speak to 
God, if they commune among one another, it is 
by an operation of spirit and will, proper to their 
powers and state, by which they reciprocally 
communicate their thoughts. Souls and spirits 
^eak by their desires, says Gregory the Great, 
Moral, lib. ii. cap. 5. Animarum verba ipsa sunt 
desideria. 

When therefore, St. Paul says, that though 
he should speak with the tongue of men and 
of angels, it would be nothing witliout cha- 
rity ; Be uses a supposed hyperbole, as when we 
say, angelical beauty, angelical voice, &c. I 
would have every one set a due value on tliegi/I 
of tongues, says St. Paul ; but thougli a man 
possessed the most exquisite eloquence, could he 
speak as well as angels themselves, this inesti- 
mable gift would be of little use to him, as to 
salvation, if he be without charity. 

TOOTH. The Hebrews called ivory, tooth, 
q, elephant’s topffi.'* 1 }Qagsx*2£. They 
also called naked and craggy rocks tew: 1 Sam* 
xiv« 4. The rock fiom which God causj^d the 
2 r 2 water 
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wvterto gusb, for quenching Samson thirsty 
is caHed mekteshf the jaw-tooth. Judges xv. 19* 
When Moses appointed the law of retribution, 
Legem talioniSf he ordered tooth for tooth. 
Exod. xxi. 24. To grind the teeth, to gnash the 
teeth, are tokens of sorrow, despair, and passion. 
Psal. XXXV. l6. God breaks the teeth of the 
wicked, Psal. Iviii. 6. he puts it out of their 
power to injure good men. The wicked com- 
plain, that the fathers had eaten sour grapes, 
but the children's teeth were set on edge ; Ezek. 
xviii. 2. — as if they would accuse God of itijus< 
tice, for punishing the innocent, and sparing the 
guilty. Amos, iv. 6. tells the prevaricating Jews, 
that God had sent them cleanness of teeth, t. e. 
famine : They should not have wherewithal to 
deble their teeth. St. Jerom translates it, stu- 
porem dentium. The Gospel, in several places, 
speaks of the gnashing of teeth of the damned, 
out of rage and despair. David says, that his 
enemies have teeth as sharp and piercing as 
swords or arrows. Psal. Ivii. 4, 

TOP ARCH Y, ToTrapx^a, a Greek w'ord, 
signifying a lordship, the government of a place 
or district, which gives to the person who pos- 
sesses it no particular title, either of governor, 
or president, or ethnarcli, or tetrarch, or king. 
There is frequent mention in the Maccabees, of 
the three toparchies (or governments) of Aphe- 
rema, Lydia, and Ramashem, 1 Macc. xi. 28. 
X. SO, 38. Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 14. enumerates 
teu toparchies of Judea; Jericho, Emmaus, 
J,ydda, Joppa, Acrabatene, Gophnitica, Tham- 
nitica, Betholene, Tephcne, Orine, w herein was 
Jerusalem, and lastly, Herodium. Josephus 
also, de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 4. names ten, of 
W'hich Jerusalem was the chief; Gophna, Acra- 
bate, Thamna, Lydda, Ammaus, Pella, Idu- 
mea, Engaddi, Herodium, Jericho. Elsewhere, 
Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 5. he mentions three topar- 
chies, added to Judea; Samaria, Galilee, and 
Perea ; or Samaria, Joppa, and Galilee. 

TOPAZ, Topasias, niDD, Pitdath, Exod. 
xxviii. 17. Vide also chap, xxxix. 10. Job 
xxviii. 19 . Ezek. xxviii. 13. The LXX. St. Je- 
rom, Pagniiius, Leo of J uda, J unius, and the 
greater part of modern interpreters, translate 
pitdath by topaz : the paraphrasis Onkelos and 
Jonathan, by a green stone : Kimchi translates 
it the same ; whxli agrees perfectly with the 
topaz, of which the finest are green. Pliny says, 
lib. xxxvii. cap. 8. Egre^a topazio gloria est, suo 
virenti genere. Yet others maintain, that the 
most beautiful topazes arc of a gold colour. It 
"is probable enough that Moses expresses the 
ttypax hy the Hebrew pitdath, which has a good 
deal of resemblance to topazios, bekig read biurk- 


^ wards. It is pretended this stone was named 
topaz, from an island in the Red Sea, of the 
same name. Pliny reports Juba king of Mauri- 
tania, to have been the first who fqimd them : 
but if it were known to Moses, it mn^ be much 
more ancient. Job speaks of the piidath of 
Cush ; Job xxviii. 19 . which may confirm the 
opinion of those who suppose the tcpaz came 
from the Red Sea ; because there was a country 
of Cush on the eastern shore of this sea. 

Others conceive that pitdath signifies an erne- 
raid. Pliny says, lib. xxxvii. cap. 6, that the 
emerald is of a fine green, and comes from Ethi- 
opia. The land of Cush often signifies Ethiopia; 
and Job speaks of the pitdath of Cush. [There 
w'ere mines of emeralds on the Egyptian coast 
of the Red Sea; on the opposite coast was Cush.} 
This stone w’as the second of the first row in the 
pontifical breast plate, and had the name of Si- 
meon on it. Exod. xxviii. 17. 

The LXX. Psal. cxix. 127. translate by fo- 
pazionihe Hebrew word pas, or phaz, which 
rather signifies the purest gold, the gold of Phaz, 
or P 18011 . Compare Jer. x. 9. 1 Kings ix. 2S. 
Dan. x. 5 . Job xxvii. 22. [Uphaz.J 

TOP H EL, ^Dn, TopaX, ruin, filly, with- 
out understanding, insipid; from Vsjn thaphil. 
Deift. i. 1. \^l\iurmuring. Whether this was, 
where murmurings for want of food, or what 
other cause, happened.^ The Arabic signifies 
spit out, abominable, or stinking.] 

TOPHET, DDn, drum: from qn thophi 
otherwise, betraying: from nr\Dpaihah. 

[TOPHET, detestation, execration. A place 
near Jerusalem, which w'as rendered abominable 
by idolatry. 2 Kings xxiii. 10. Jer. vii. 31. that 
very detestable place ; the name is euforced, 
Isaiah XXX. 3.] 

TOPHET. It is thought Tophet was the 
butchery, or place of slaughter at Jeiusaleni, 
l>iiig south of the city, in the valley of the child- 
ren of Hintiom. It is also said, that a constant 
fire was kept here, for burning the offal, and 
other filth, brought from the city. Into the 
same place they cast the ashes and remains of 
the images of false gods, when they demolished 
their altars and statues. Isaiah, xxx. 33. seems 
to allude to the custom of burning dead car- 
casses in Tophet, when speakinfi of the defeat of 
tiie army of Sennacherib, he says ^ For Tophet 
is ordained of old ; >ea, for the king it is pre- 
pared ; [w'e may read, for Mohm it is pre- 
pared.”] he hath made it deep and large. Thip 
pile tliereof is fire and much wood : the biealli 
of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone dolb 
kindle it" 

Others thiok the name of Tophet was 

given 
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given to the volley of Hinaoni, because of the 
sacrifices offered there to the g<od Moloch, by 
beat of drum, to drown the cries of the con- 
suming children. In Hebrewi a drum is called 
rcfMt. KifeMotocn. 

Jeremiah, vii. 31* upbraids the Israelites with 
having built temples to Moloch, ** The high 
places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the 
sons of Hinnbm, to bum their sons and their 
daughters in the fire.’* We learn from the same 
prophet, that Tophet ww a polluted and unclean 
place, where they used to throw the carcasses 
to which they refused burial, chap. vii. 32. 
xix. 11, 12, 13. King Josiali defiled the place 
of Tophet^ where the temple of Moloch stood, 
that nobody might go thither any more, to sa- 
crifice their children to that cruel deity. 2 Kings 
xriii. 10, 11. 

TORRENT, or Brook. In Palestine, 
Arabia, and the neighbouring conntiies, where 
M'ater is scarce, and the heat excessive, to find a 
torrent, brook, or rivulet, in the wilderness, or on 
a journey, is very acceptable and refreshing. 
God promises his people, that at their return 
from the captivity of Babylon, he would provide 
them streams of waters, in the desarts through 
which they should be obliged to pass. Isai. xxxv. 
6. Jer. xxxi. 9* The Psalmist describes the 
Messiah, as a conqueror at the liead of his 
army, who finds water in abundance on his 
march. Psal. cx. 7. [Others understand tins 
very differently ; He shall drink of the brook of 
s^mug;— rather, the brook of personal consola^ 
ti<m, and Divine supports.] 

Figuratively, a torrent generally signifies 
plenty and abundance, whether of good or evil. 
A forrenf or river of tears, Lam, ii. 18. Ps. xviii.4. 
a torrent of iniquity, or torrent of Belial, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew. Psal. exxiv. 5. My soul 
has passed tfaroiJgh the torrent ^ it has been, as 
it Were, plunged in the waters, but God has 
preserved it. A torrent of sulphur, &c. and in 
a contrary sense, a torrent or river of delights, 
of pedee ; rivers of gold, of butter and honey. 
Job xxii..24. xx. 13. 

[TORTOISE, Testudo, This is a class of 
animals, which is strongly allied to the reptile 
khids. Tortoues ire amphibious ; yet some 
species more particularly affect the sea, or wa- 
ter' j bihers the land. The sea tortoise is gene- 
rally called turt/e ; but those kinds which are 
eatefi under that denommation, were unknown 
t# the auGiants : yet some might probably be 
known to Moses, as beside those /and tortoises 
which are coBMnoii io the East, in Greece, &c. 
some of the larger kinds ot sea turtle have been 
found and killed at the mouth of the Nile. Ne- 


vertheless, the Hebrew choled, which our trans- 
lators render tortoisef Lev. xi. 29. is by some 
rendered land crocodUe, by others green fro ^ * 
it is an unclean animaj ; but the ctioled, if it be 
the f erf oise,^ seems to be strangely iuserled be- 
tween the mouse and the ferret, which are land 
vermin; it should seem rather to mean the 
weasely accordingly the LXX. so render it, and 
so the Vulgate, mustela-'] 

l OTAPHOl’H. niDDiiD, Totaphot. LXX. 
’AaaXEvroi. .^^ntVa ’Evsrrd. Exod. xiii. 16. 
Deut. vi. 8. XI. 18. [Sign, token, Eog. Tr.] 
Jerom translates it by appensum quid, an appen- 
dage ; and elsew here by a sign. Several com- 
mentators think, that totaphoth is an Egyptian 
woid, and denotes some sort of ornament, with 
which wc are not well acquainted. Tiic Sep- 
tujigint generally translate it by things immove- 
able, Aquila, by things appendant. The Chaldee 
paraphrasts sometimes translate it by tephelim, 
preservatives; sometimes by a tiara, a crown, 
a bracelet, probably according to the custom of 
the Jew^s of their time, who took the totaphoth 
for rolls of parchment, which they w'ore upon 
their foreheads. The Syriac has it, a memorial 
bejo}e ijour eyes; Id ’d^uwiws, bandages before the 
ej/es. 

Some Rabbins say, that totaphoth signifies a 
looking glass : and several learned men conjectuie 
(Oleasi. Munst, Mayer, Grot, ^c.) that in Egyp- 
tian it signifies spectacles, Scaliger, and Liglit- 
foot, [for, Jlcb, on Mallbew' xxiii. explain it by 
aniuleta, phylacteries, preservatives; Samuel 
Petit, Var, Led, cap, 20. niDDUD, pudenda ti 
Into efformata ; in the Scptuagint he reads A^d 
Xsvra, from d^a, dust, and Xsvra, pudenda, in- 
stead of 'A<rdX€vra, as usually read, t. e. obscene 
figures w hich the Pagans ' wore about ihern 
by way of preservative. St Jerom imagined, 
they were rolls of parchment that were move- 
able before, or between, the eyes of the Jews. 
Deut. vi. 8. Movebuntur ante ochIos tuos : chap, 
xi. 18. Inter oculos vestros collocate : Exod. xiii. 
16. Quasi appensum quid. And in his commen- 
tary on Mattli. xxiii. though he quotes the Sep- 
tuagint, who translate totaphoth by immoveable 
things, yet be does not omit to observe that the 
Pharisees e.xpluined the words of Mosea too 
literally, and wrote the decalogue on slips of 
parchment, folded them up, put them upon their 
foreheads, and made as it were a crown of them, 
which was in motion upon ibeir eyes. He re- 
marks, that the Jewj of India, Babylonia, and 
Persia, retained this custom in his time : and 
those who wore these rolls were esteemed the 
most devout. Vide Puylactbries, 

UM, and Plate* 
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1 should thiuk that the word tot^hoth f igpni^ 
fies peodautB^ woru upon .the forehead^ and hang- 
ing down between tM eyes. See Gen. xzi?. fiS. 
And that Moses requires that the law of God 
should be always present to the minds of the 
Israelites, as those ornaments of the forehead 
were always before the eyes of those who wore 
them. The word totaphoth might, perhaps, be 
Egyptian. 1 observe, in most of the figures of 
priests, represented in the pictures of Isis, a 
little ornament raised upon the forehead, fixed 
to their bonnet. This ornament does not seem 
to be flowing on the forehead, but like a leaf 
turned up. By the words of Moses it should 
be au ornament peculiar to men, because he 
exhorts men not to forget the commandments 
of God, and not to lose sight of them, no more 
than they did of the totaphoth, which they hung 
on their foreheads. Vide Fragments, No. 
CCXXXVI. and Plate of Priests'Dresses. 

TOUCHING, Tangere, Of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye toucA it, lest ye die.” Gen. iii. 3. To touch a 
v/oman, Gen. xx. 6. 'Non pemusi ut tangeres 
earn. And St. Paul, Bonum est homini 
rem non tangere : 1 Cor. vii. 1. It is best for a 
man to live in a state of continence. Isai. lii. 11. 
Do not or eat, anything unclean. The 
touching of unclean things defiled those who 
were clean, and the touching of holy things de- 
filed those who were unclean, or who were not 
qualified to touch them. See Lev. v. 2, 3. vi. 18, 
27, &c. God forbids to build an altar to him of 
such stones as had been touched by an iron tool. 
Deut. xxvii. 5. Josh. viii. 31. See Holy Add, 

To touch, is also used for punish, or to put 
to death, ** We shall know that it is not his 
hand that smote us,” that sent this misfortune 
upon us ; 1 Sam. vi. 9* ‘‘ Touch not my anoint- 
ed 1 Chron. xvi. 22. Psalm cv, 15. And in 
Job i. 11. ** Touch all which be possesses.’^ 
Wisdom iii. 1. ‘‘The pangs of death do not 
iouch them Also, chap, xviii. 20. Tetigit et 
justos tentatio mortis. Even the just themselves 
— the Israelites, were struck with death. 

God touches the heart of those in w'hom he 
inspires sentiments of conversion and piety. 
Jer. iv. 18. 1 Sam. x. 26. Speaking after the 

manner of men, God himself is touched with 
repentance and grief, Gen. vi. 6. Tactus dolore 
cordis intrinsecusi or rather, he acts as if be 
really repented, [by conforming liis judgments 
to the deserts of men.] 

Jesus Christ upbraids the Pharistes with re- 
futing so much as to touch with their finger those 
burdens which they laid upon others, 


46. And God says, that the wick^ israelttes 
do not stay to be purified from their first mur- 
ders, before they commit fresh ones, Hos. iv. 2. 
Blood touched blood* 

To touch the feet, expresses supplication. See 
Exod. iv. 25. 2 Kings iV. 27, 37- 

TOWER, Turris; in Greek Ilvpyoc, Pur- 
ges; in Hebrew, Migdol, SeeMiODOL. 

Tower of Strata, See StratO. 

Tower of Siloam was probably near die 
fountain of that name, east of Jerusalem. Vide 
Siloam, and Map of Jerusalem. 

Tower of the Flock, or Toner of Adar* 
Vide Ada K, It is said this tovDer was in tlie 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 21. 
and that the shepherds, to whom the angel re- 
vealed the birth of our Saviour, appeared near 
this tower, where afterwards a church was built. 
I^uke ii, 8, 15. Jerom, Ep, 27. Many interpre- 
ters assert, that this passage of Micah, “ And 
thou tower of the flock, the strong hold of the 
daughter of Zion,” stood for the city of Bethle- 
hem ; others maintain, that the prophet intended 
[the royal Zion, near] the city of Jerusalem. 

Tower of the Watchmen, 2 Kings xvii. 9» 
xviii. 8. We often find tins form of speaking 
in Scripture — “ Fiom the tower of the watch- 
men to the fenced city,” to express in general 
all the places [structures] of a country from the 
least to the greatest. A tower of watchmen, or 
of shepherds, stood alone in the midst of a plain, 
to lodge shepherds and herdsmen, who looked 
after the flocks ; — or natchmen. King Uzziah 
caused several towers to be built for shepherds 
in the desart ; and made many cisterns there, be- 
cause he had a great number of flocks ; 2 Chron. 
xxvii. 10. The Tower of the Flock^ mentioned 
before, and that which Isaiah uoticeA, v. 2. built 
in a vineyard, were of the same kind. Fide 
Fragments, No. CCXXV. and Plate of 
Agriculture. See Gadara, II. 7. Add, 

Scripture speaks of the Tower of Phanuel, of 
that of Succoth, of Shechem, and others : these 
were a kind of citadel or fortress to those cities. 
The Tower of Babel, was also, as it were, the 
fortress of Babylon; Faciamus Civitatem ^ 
Turrim, Gen. xi. 4, 5. Jerom observes, ad Pritic. 
that the Septuagint often dse in the Greek the 
word baris, which is a word proper to Palestine, 
to signify houses that were shut pp on all sides, 
and constructed in the manner of towers. And 
this is probably what he would exprees in 2 
Chron. xvii. 12. w'hen rhe > says, J^oshaphat 
built in Judah houses in the form of UWertk 
Mdificamt in J)Mk Aoms ad instar turrium*, 
The Hebrew has Biramothj from the Chaldlee 
6tm, a palace. Vide Baris. [They are com* 

tnon 
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mon in some pfttts of Greece, not wholly subju- 
gated to the Turks, as Mainia, &c.] 

Mention is also made of several towers in the 
city of Jerusalem ; of which the true situation is 
little known. We shall not venture to determine 
here any thing of them. 

Ezekiel, in two places, axis. 10. xxx. 6. 
^eaks of the Tower of Syene; Heb. nvna 
Biratnoth : — A turre Syenes, usque ad terminos 
Mthiopiee, But we have shewn, under the 
article Syene, that the passage ought to be 
translated, from Migdol or Magdolnniy a city in 
the Lower Egypt, to the city of Sj/ene, at the 
southern extremity of Upper Egypt, on the fron- 
tiers of Ethiopia.’^ 

Towee of Babel, See Babel. TheLXX. 
read, Isaiah x. 9* ’Ouk tXaSov rr/v X(opav rrjv 
iircivit) Ba(BvXwvoc, koI KaXav7]c « 6 nvpyoQ 
wicoSojLtij0i?> Uid not I take the country which is 
above Babylon and Clialaneh, wliere the tower 
was built f — The Greek fathers, who used this 
version, and thought it correctly represented 
the Hebrew, were really persuaded that this 
famous tower built above Bab} Ion, and that 
Chalaneh w’as the place where it was raised. 
But the Hebrew' text implies, Is not Calarieh 
as Carchemishf Hamath as Arpad, and Samatia 
as Damascus? i,e. Have not I subdued all these 
cities? Comp. Fragments, No. DXCII. 

Tower of Judg. ix. 46, 8cc. A cita- 

del, or fortress, {^Acropolis'] standing on higher 
ground than the rest of the city, and capacious 
enough to receive above a thousand persons. 
After Abimelech had taken and razed the city of 
Shechem, he endeavoured also to take this 
tower, to which the inhabitants had retired ; but 
as he could not conquer it, because it was ex- 
tremely strong, he resolved to set it on fire ; 
whereby all w'ho had taken refuge in the tower, 
perished in the flames, or were stifled by the 
smoke. 

TRACONITIS, TpaKwvfrtc, rough, strong, 
from the Greek rpoYwr. [rockjq, or rugged,] 

TRACHONITIS, Trachonite, or Dra- 
CHONITE. St. Luke, iii. 1. says, that in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, Philip, son of Herod 
the Great, was Tetrarch of Iturea, and of TVa- 
chonitis. This province had Arabia Deserta 
east, Batanea west, Iturea south, and the coun- 
try of Damascus north. Trachomtis is often 
ascribed to Arabia, to which it rather belongs 
than to Palestine. Josephus, Antiq. Hh. i. cap, 
7. SBV^ it is iituatc between Palestine and 
CQelo-l^)i,, and was peopled^ Bush or Cws/ii 
a son or Artrtn. The road to lyachonitu \vf to- 
ward lake Fhiala, where were die sources of 
the Jordan. This province was full of rocks, wbidi 


served to harbour a great number of thieves and 
robbers, who often found employment for He- 
rod the Great, as may be seen in Josephus. 
Eusebius says, in'loc, voce Kanath, that the 
tribe of Matiasseh extended into Trachonitis, 
towards Bostra; elsewhere, that Iturea pene- 
trated also into Trachomtis, and into the desart 
near Bostra. Jerom says, that Trachomtis is 
beyond Bostra, inclining towards Damascus. 
Strabo speaks of two mountains called Tracho^ 
nes, which w'ere above Damascus, towards 
Arabia and Iturea, where are steep mountains 
with caves in them, that would afford retreats to 
a thousand men. Comp. Fragments, NoS. 
DLVIll. DLIX. 

TRADITION. A sentiment, custom, &c. 
not written in the holy books, but delivered down 
by succession, and, as it were, fiom hand to 
hand, is called tradition. 

The Jews did not commit their traditions to 
w'riting, before their wars against the Romans, 
first under Vt^pasian, afterwards, under Adrian 
and Severus. Ttien the Rabbin Judas, sur- 
named the Holy, composed the Mishna, i. e. 
the second law ; which is the most ancient col- 
lection of Jewish it adit ions. To this weio 
added the Gemara of Jerusalem, and that of 
Bab} Ion, which, together with the Misfnm, form 
the Talmud of Jerusalem, and that of Babylon ; 
these compose the supplement and explication 
of the Mishna, or principal code of their tradi- 
tions. Fide Mishn A f Talmud. 

Jesus Christ, in the Gospel, often censured 
the false t/aditions of the Pharisees. He re- 
proached them with preferring these traditions 
to the law itself; for the obseivation of which 
they even violated the commandments of God. 
Mark vii. 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. Matlh. xv. “ For 
laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold 

the tradition of men. Full well ye reject the 

commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition,** He gives several instances of 
their falsifications of the law, of their supersti- 
tious adherence to vain observances, wliile thej 
neglected essential things. However, the Phari- 
sees and Jews have not abated their supercilious 
zeal for the traditions of their fathers; and those 
who cherish not a blind respect for them, or 
do not pay unlimited submission to them, are 
looked upon as heretics. Witness the Caraites, 
who adhere to the text of Scripture, and who 
admit of no traditions, but such as coincide with 
the wotds and intention of the lawgiver. 

The Jews call their traditions the Oral Law, 
pretending that Gkid delivered them to Moses 
verbally, on mount Sinai, when he gave him the 
written law ; that this lawgiver taught and comi- 

mitted 
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milted them ta the elders of^tbe people, as a 
trust, which they were to conrcy down to their 
SQcceeaotsi and so on. Through this chennel 
the Jews intend to have received all thetr tror 
ditiehs, which are read at this day, in the Tal^ 
mudi : and hence proceeds their extravagant 
veneration for them ; which is carried so far, as to 
make them prefer these before the most express 
texts of Scripture. See Law OraL \ 

The Christians also had traditions, w hich they 
received from Jesus Christ, or his apostles. St. 
Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 16. sa>8, Therefore, bre- 
thren, stand fast, and hold the traditiojis which 
ye have been taught, whether by woid, or by our 
epistle.” The ancient fathers acknow jedged the 
truth and authority of the apostolical ti coitions, 
as well written as not. Vide lien, contra Hares^ 
lib, iii. cap, 3, 4. Tertull. de Corona Militis, 
cap. 3, Basil, ad Amphiloch. de Spiritu Sancto, 
cap. 29« Chrysost. in 2 Thessal. ii. Epiphan. 
Hares, hi. August. Ep, olim. 118. nunc. 54. 
ad Januar, But they have not pretended that 
we must blindly receive as apostolical traditions 
all that may be put upon us as such. Reason 
and discretion teach us to distinguish the true 
from the false : we are obliged to admit of none, 
but such as are approved of and authorized, by 
general consent in the church. 

[TRANCE, seems to mean, in Sciipture 
language, a rapture of mind, an ecstacy ; in what 
a trance might differ from a vision, it is not 
easy to say ; unless, that during a vision, the 
senses of the person who beheld it were awake 
and active; whereas, during a ffoi/cc, the bodily 
senses were suspended. St. Paul was in a 
trance when rapt up into the thud heaven, and 
he could not tell whether he .were in the body 
or out of tlie bod} ceTfauily this iniphes a 
temporary absence of the exercise of (he bodily 
senses, at least. The LXX. lender by the W'ord 
ecstacy, what (he Hebrew expi esses hy deep 
sleep, or a dead sleep, Adam might be in a 
tiance when Eve was formed from his side : Ba- 
laam was in a trance when he saw the visions of 
tlie Alnivghty: Daniel and Su John appear to 
have been in trances, and to have had their men- 
tal faculties greatly enlarged, invigorated, and 
exalted, in order to receive those communica- 
tions which were about to be made to them. 
Whether immediate communications of super- 
natural information, from supernatural person- 
ages and powers, might not always be too power- 
ful (unless expressly prevented) for the ponstitu- 
tioD of the human body, so as to produce a imnee, 
astonishment, ecstacy, or tempoirary kind of ap- 
pip^h towards deafh, by the susp^fioo 6f the 
4 Wfji|pnal faculties, maj deserve considei^ion.] 


TR40ELAPHUS, JUa; from the 
Greek rp^iyoc> n goat, and eXoAwv, «• 
TRANSFIGURATION. After our Sa- 
viour had enquired of his discipks, what men 
thought of him f and, what they themielves 
thought of him ? St. Peter answered, that be was 
the lion of the living God. Then Jems Christ 
began to speak of his passion, as at hand, 
Matlli. xvi. 28. adding, ** Verily, I say unto 
you, there be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the son of man 
coming in his kingdom.” Six days after this 
promise, — [Matih. xvii. 1. says six days; but 
Luke ix. 28. mentions eight days ; probably be- 
cause he counted inclusively, reckoning the day 
of the promise, and the day of the execution of 
that promise ; whereas the other evangelist re- 
garded only the six intermediate days. Ope 
evangelist also says, about eight days — the other, 
after six days.] — Jesus taketh Peter, James, 
and John his brother, and bringeth them up into 
an high mountain apart, and was tran^gured 
before them, and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light : and be- 
hold there appeared unto them Mose^ and Elias 
talking with him.” 

The subject of their conversation, says St. 
Luke, was the expected suffering, .and death 
of Jesus at Jerusalem. 

We conceive that this tran^guration hap- 
pened in the night : hence proceeded the sleep 
which oppressed the apostles. Moreover, St. 
Luke observes that the next day they came down 
from the mountain. Luke ix. 37* Therefore 
they had passed the preceding night there. 
The chief design of the Sou of God in this 
transfmration, was, according to the fathers, 
to fulfil his promise made a few days before, 
that he would let some of bis disciplea see a 
glimpse of his glory before their death ; and 
to fortify them against the scandal of the cross; 
by giving them this convincing proof that he was 
the Messiah. It is observed, with great reason, 
that the condition in which Jesus Christ appear- 
ed among men, bumble, weak, poor, despised, 
was a true and continual tran^£Uratioa ; 
whereas, the tran^guration itself, in which he 
sliew'ed himself in the real splendor of his glory, 
was his tri^e and natural condition. 

S it is probable, that being well aware of the 
erings which awaite4hmi at Jerusalem, Jpsus 
himself was refreshed hy this manifestalioni mA 
by the encouragement fesuldi^K from of 

the glory that shoqM follow his crudfixioy: 
tmnee hU decease ts not c^pfesse^ by Ch^ usu^ 
for death, but ^ the term eamsiSf 
iog a deliyershqe from sufcimg, fdmis- 

^ sioii 
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^<m iiit# m ttili of bappineti ; m 4m Israelites 
irere rekmaedi hy tbek ^odits, from the bondage 

lEgf pty 4U}d comlueled into Canaan/ the land 
of aest, ifrom their labours and wanderings.] 

It is the common opinion 6f interpreters, that 
this tran^igura^WH occurred upon mount J'ahoT: 
hut this opinion is attended with great difiicuV- 
4ies« Fkk Tabor. 

As to the appearance of Moses and Elias, it 
is asked, how could the apostles know them? It 
i» answ'ered, that Je!»u8 Christ might call them 
by4hetr names; or, he might tell his apostles so 
^afterwards. Or, the apostles might know them 
>by pictures or deictiptions, received from their 
ancestors: for it cannot be doubted but that 
among the Jews there was a covert tradition of 
these matters, as there is in the Christian church, 
concerning the likeness, for instance, of St. 
Peter, or of St. Paul. 

The fathers observe in this manifestation, that 
the law, represented by Moses, and the prophets, 
represented by Eiiis, gave testimony to our 
Saviour, it is believed that Moses was raised 
from the dead -on this occasion : as for Eiias, he 
did net die ; and he came from the place where 
he now is, a place unknown to men, to appear 
on the mount of tramfisuration* Some have 
diougbt that these two iioly persons did not 
appear in reality, but in figure only. See Soul, 
Spirit. 

TRANSMIGRATIONS. See Captivi- 
TIRS. Great difficulties are started concerning 
the country whither the ten tribes of Israel were 
transplanted. Scripture informs us, 9. Kings 
XV. 29. 1 Chron. v. 26. that Tiglath-Pilneser 

carried away Napthali, ileuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, from beyond Jordan, 
to Halahf to Hahorj and to Hara, A.M. 3264. 
About twenty years after, in 328 J, when Sal” 
•manasser took Samaria, he carried off the rest of 
Israel into Assyria, to Halah, to Habor, on the 
viver of Gozan, and into the cities of the Medes. 
^2 Kings xvii. f5. xviii. 10. Comp. Fragments, 
No. DLXXI. 

Lahela and Halah are certainly the same, and 
probably denote the land of Havilah or Cholchis. 
Haboff or Chabor^ is the river Chuboras, and 
the country watered by it. Gozan, or Gauzan, 
is the name of the province through which the 
river Chaboras flow's, according to 2 Kings 
xviii. 10. Jn Habor fluviis Go tan ; and xvii. 6. 
In Habor juxta Jluvium Gozan. There is also 
a dkkici in Media, called Gauzan^ between the 
* rivm Anfl Caml^ses. Benjamin of Tudela 

f laces Gozan ki Media, four days journey from 
letmiaiii. By Gozan the Jews understand the 
which, does not nm on the 
VoL. II. Part XXX. Edil. JV. 


Sabbath^ay ; but on this day is surrounded by 
flrO) so as not to be passable. 

Hara, or Ara, is in Media. This is proba- 
bly the province of the Areans, known lo.the 
ancient geographers. Benjamin of Tudela 
mssurea us, that there were in Media tifty cities 
peopled by Israelites. We see by Tobit i. 11, 
16. iii. 7. V. 8. that there were Israelites at 
Nineveh, at Rages in Media, at Shusban, or 
Susa, and at Ecbatana. In our Saviour's time 
tiMre were Israelites scattered through the pro- 
vinces of the East, Acts ii. 9, 10, 11. Persia^ 
Media, the country of Elam, MesojMtamia, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Pluragia, Pamphi” 
Ha, Eg^pt, C^renaica, the island of Crete, Ara-^ 
bia,iiLc. St. James, i. 1. writes to the twelve 
tribes that were dispersed. Philo, Legat, ad 
Caium, describes the Jews as being very nume- 
rous throughout the East, under the empire of 
the Persians. Josephus, Antiq. lib. xi. cap, 5. 
speaking of the ten tribes, says, that in his time 
they were in great multitudes beyond the £^- 
phrates. Andfierom,tA Ezech, xxiii. assures us, 
that even in his time the ten tribes existed in 
captivity, in the mountaius and cities of Media. 

The second book of Esdras, xiii. 41, 8cc. ad- 
vances a notion, that the Israelites carried captive 
by Salmamsser, resolved on withdrawing from 
among the nations, that they might serve God 
with greater liberty ; and that for this purpose 
they passed over the Euphrates, God having 
opened the channel of this river, by a miracle 
in their favour, like that when he gave the 
Hebrew's passage over the Jordan, under Joshua. 
They marched a year and a half before they 
arrived at the place they intended. At last they 
settled at Arzeret, where they are to remain to 
the latter ages, and then the Almighty will recall 
them, and again open a passage for them through 
the Euphrates. 

But where is this country of The 

Hebrews themselves do not know it. Josephus 
Ben-Gorioh says, that when Alexander the 
Great would have passed over the dark moun- 
tains which separate the country of the Israelites 
from the other nations, he was prevented by a 
voice which cried to him. Take care that you 
enter not into the House of God, BetManiin of 
Tudela reports, that after a journey of one and 
twenty days, as he travelled towards the North, 
he arrived at the kingdom of the Rechahites, the 
extent of which was sixteen* days journey. Of 
the cities of this kingdom be relates many parti- 
culars, but does not say that this ^as the king- 
dom of Arzeret, v 

Manasseh Ben-Israel pretends, in La EtpC” 
ranpa ii Israel, that the Israelitei of th4 ten tribea 
%\J div,% retire 
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««ttred into Ttrtory^ ivlieiice toverml df ibem 
patted into Amtrica \ which opinion it not pecu- 
liar to him* Many learaed men haire thought 
<Philip« Mofnay» dt Feri/. Relig- CkriU. enp.id6. 
iSeneb. Chronic. Rtligiom du Monde, tom. n. 
Vide Ghot. de Origin. Gent. Americ.) that the 
ten trihas were settled in Tartary ; whence they 
have tpread into Runia, Mutcovy, Poiand, IA~ 
tkuania, where they are in greater numbert than 
in any other places of JBurope. The Tartars 
have preserved several Jewish customs. They 
.eat no swiues-flesh, are circumcised at nine 
years old, observe the Levitical law, which re- 
quires that the brother shall marry his brother’s 
wife, if he dies without children. Davity relates, 
•Etats du Tare en Asie, p. \24, l68. that the 
king of Thabor, in Tartary, came into France 
m the reign of Francis 1. and proposed to this 
pnitce to become a Jew. He made the same 
proposalto several other princes of Europe, who 
^received it with contempt. 

It is believed that several Jews passed from 
Tartary into China. Comp. Fragments, No. 
DCIV. 

At to that opinion which supposes the Is- 
raelites of the ten tribes, or a part of them, to 
‘have passed into America, the foundation of it 
is this : Montesini, in his relation addressed to 
'Manasseh Ben-israel, says, that he found many 
Israelites concealed behind the mountains Cor> 
diileron [Cordtiieras], which are on the confines 
of Chil/u [CAi/i] in Armenia, [South America.] 
He ad<M, that when he advanced farther into 
this country, he arrived at the banks of a river, 
and a signal being given, he saw people appear 
who pronounced in Hebrew those words of 
Deuteronomy, ** Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy 
God, is the only [one] Lord.” They held Abra- 
4uibi, Isaac,^8nd Jacob, to have been their pro- 
genitors, and pretended to be of the posterity of 
fleubes). They said they had been brought into 
this country by the particular and miraculous 
'providence of God ; that at the instigation of 
•tbe Magi, the Indians bad three times waged 
war against them, but that tbe Israelites had 
^always been victorious. That at last, tbe Magi 
ihaving escaped the slaughter, declared that the 
God of Israel was the only true God, and that 
the consummation of ages the Israelites 
. should become masters of the world. 

This relation of Montesini deceived Manas- 
seh, .wlio theieupan composed bis treatise called 
^ The Hcpii of hrael. In this he mainUuns, that 
-Asia and America were heretofore but one con- 
tinent, which God divided at the streights of 
-Ankn: that H was before this separation 
vihevisraahtof pasted thithef^ and £xed them- 


advas there, aotwithstoBdiagv the oppoattion of 
‘the tnhabitants. Ha snpporta thtaopioion hotn 
those words of the prophet Isaiah, li. The 
isles shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall 
they trust.” nlu. 4 . ^*Tlie isles shall wait for his 
law.” America^ says Manasseb, is intended by 
the word Ulet in tliese passages. [B^ring^ 
Straits, which separate Asia from America, are 
so narrow, that both shores may be seen from a 
ship sailing in mid-channel.} . 

Sir William Penn, in his letter concerning 
the state of tbe dominions of the English in 
America, is persuaded, that the Americana oiv 
ginally were derived from the Hebrews. Their 
countenances, especially those of their children, 
have so exact a resemblance to those of Jews, 
that in looking upon them auy one would think 
that they saw the Jews themtelves. Their eyes 
are small and black : they reckon by moons : 
they offer up their first-fruits : their altars are 
said to be composed of twelve stones : their 
mournings continue a year: their women ob- 
serve the same customs as the Jewesses : theic 
language is masculine, short, close, energetic 
one w ofd serves instead of three, tbe rest being 
supplied by the hearers. 

Others add, that the Mexicans receive circum- 
cision ; that giants have been seen heretofore in 
their country; that the Americans have some 
notion of the deluge, and of the passage over tbe 
Red Sea ; that in some places of Peru they kill 
a white lamb, the blood of which they mingle 
with meal and distribute it to the people, who 
with this blood make a token over the doors of 
their houses. Some of them believe a resurrec- 
tion ; they keep up a perpetual fire in honour 
of their gods ; observe a year of iubilee at the 
end of fifty years, and a sabbath every week. 
These marks of conformity between tbe Ameri- 
cans and the Israelites, and many others that have 
been taken notice of, cannot be merely casual. 
It must therefore be acknowledged, that the 
Israelites penetrated as far as Anierica, either by 
China, or some other way. 

Some Jews suppose them to have passed 
thither from Spain or France ; and these under- 
stand the words of Obadiab, verse QQ, to allude 
,to this passage. Vide Sopharao, Bosphorus. 

But, when we consider these proofs with a 
Jittle attention, and examine the facts advanced 
as. foundaikws of* this opinioni we find a gsiait 
part of these chsvacters fallacious ; other pa<^s 
are doubtfu|> and Others cHiMWocal. If we ob- 
i serve among the Amciicaus some traces of 
dafsiUf we majf^ also obsefve some marks of 
C!hristiaiuty«.b|Hi9«Hwaspecisy^ qfitfn 

Pagiuuim amt^idolidry; 'Bo 

reasonably 
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tmmomMf €<mduA»A<mbtmk iImi qfigtn of tbo 
Aoiericant, «s prooeodtag^ fk^om Bilker Jowa or 

it ItOf becfo fsid, long ogo> diat the ten tribes^ 
ot lomat m port of them, ore aetHed in Ethiopia. 
It ia thought that at, and after, the time of So- 
lomon, ma^ Hebrews followed the queen 
of Sheho. Rabbi Eliexer tella ua, vide Barto- 
locd, Biid. Rahidn. tom. 1. p. 129< that in the 
time of Jeroboam, the tnbe of Dao went into 
this country, and, after some time, that the 
tiibes of Naptbali, of Gad, of Asher, and of 
Moses, went thither. The tribe of Moaea, (of 
which tribe Scripture mentions nothing) ac- 
cording to him, was idolatrous : but being con- 
verted, they built themselves palaces in the land 
of their settlement. These tribes united, under 
a powerful monarch of their own nation, who 
could bring into the held, six score thousand 
horse, and a hundred thousand foot. But what 
we may be certain of is, that in Ethiopia there 
are many Jew's, that they are brave and warlike, 
and that, at times, some of them have been 
powerful, in the seventeenth century one of 
them proclaimed himself king of a little moun- 
tainous country, which was of very difficult ac- 
cess ; as we are informed by the tw'o ambassa- 
dors of the king of Ethiopia, whom M. Bernier 
saw at the court of the great Mogul. Bernier, 
Voiage de CacAemire, lib. iv. These Jews pre- 
tend to be descended from Judah, and there is 
no proof of their descent from other tribes. 
[Mr. Broce confirms this; and has given a 
history of their nation, with particulars of their 
policy, &c. in his Travels to discover the Source 
of the Nile.] 

Olaus Rudbek, son of the famous M. Rud- 
bek, author of the Jtlantica, in his Laponia 
Illustrata, pretends, that we must not expect to 
find the remains of the ten tribes of Israel either 
in Asia, or in Africa, and much less in America; 
but in the utmost nortiiern climes, even in his 
own country, JLapland. These surmises he 
supports by some general probabilities, and by 
the conformity between the manners and cere- 
monies of tlie Laplanders and those of the Jews. 
But, upon this foundation, there can be no 
cottutry in the world in which the Jews of the 
ten tribes, may not be found. 

CerUi'm it is, first, that there is no place of 
the earth known to us, where the ten tribes can 
be found politically united, as one people: 
Secondly, that there are but few coiftitrtes 
wiiera there are not Jew«, Le. Israelites, and 
cobseqiieutiy> some traces of their religion : 
Tliirdly, that a great number of captive Israel- 
ites returned into tbeir own comili^ under tbe 


govsmmeiita of the Persiaiis and. 'Qmoktt 
rouribiy^ tbat the tnbe« o£ Judah and Benjtr 
piiRi and the ten tribes of Israel, are at present 
so blended together, that it is hardly possible (o 
distinguish them,, and therefore it it needless to 
give ourselves trouble in seeking tbe ten tribes 
in any part of the world. Sec Captivitv, 
&c. [SirW.JoNBflf has lately hinted at their 
settlement toward India^ which is very probable » 
But Major Rennell having found the cities men- 
tioned ill S.S. still existing in Media and Persia, 
finds in the same districts vast numbers of Jews, 
at this day. That colonies of Jews might travel 
to great distances, is evident, from the Black 
Jews found in India, by Dr. Buchanan, together 
with White Jews, 8tc.] 

TREASURE, nintt, Thesaurus^ 

The Hebrew word signifies any thing collected 
together, in stores, provisions, magazines. So, 
a treasure of corn, of wine, of oil ; treasures of 
gold, silver, brass ; treasures of coined mopey. 
Snow, winds, hail, rain, waters, are in the /rea- 
suries of Godt He bnngeth the wind out of 
his treasuries,’* Psal. cxxxv. 7. Jer. li. l6. We 
sa^ also, a treasure of good works, treasures of 
iniquity, to lay up treasures in heaven, to bring 
forth good or evil out of the treasures of the 
heart. The wise men opened their treasures^ f*e. 
their packets or bundles, to offer presents to our 
Saviour. Joseph told his brethren, w'ben they 
found their money returned in their sacks, that 
God had given them treasures. Gen. xliii. 23. 
The treasures of the house of God, whether in 
silver, corn, wine, or oil, were under the care of 
the Leviies, the porters, or door-keepers, of tbe 
temple. The kings of Judah, had also keepers 
of their treasures, both in city and country; 
I Chron. xxvii. 25. 2 Chron. xxxii. 27, and 
the places where these magazines were laid up 
were called treasure-cities. 

Pharoah compelled the Hebrews to build 
him ti'easure^cities, or magazines: Exod. i. 11. 
mDDD Urbes Tabernaculorum, says tbe 
Vulgate; but the best interpreters translate the 
Hebrew by treasure. This word is often use4 
to express any thing whatever in great abun- 
dance. Colos. ii. 3. In Jesus Christ are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” The 
Wise Man says, that wisdom contains in its trea- 
suries understanding, the knowledge of religion, 
&e« St. Paul, Rom. ii. 5. speaks of heaping 
up a treasure of wrath against tbe da^ of wraths 
8^. And the prophet Amos says, iai. 10. iIkij 
treasure up iniquity, they lay up iniquity as it 
were in a store-house ; which will brit^ them a 
thousand cahmiities. 

The treaeures of impiety or iniqint^i l^rov. 
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^preit iU-M nthw, Tl|^ tieast&es of imqitityi 
•iy* ike Wise Man, will eventually brinp no 
profit ; in the aame senae, Christ calls the nches 
of iniquity, Mammona iniquitatis, an estate 
wicfkediy acquired. Luke xvii 9. 

Gospel faith is the treasure of the just ; but 
St. Paul says, 2 Cor. iv. 7. ‘‘We have this trea- 
sure in earthen vessels." Tsaiah says of a good 
man, xxxiii. 6. ** the fear of the Lord is his /rea- 
sure** Wc read, Ecclus. xxix. 1 1. “ Lay up thy 
treasure^ according to the commandment of the 
. Most High, and it will bring thee more profit 
than gold." Our Saviour tells us, Matth. xii. 35. 
“ A good man, out of the good treasure of his 
heart, bring^th forth good things ; and an evil 
man, out of the evil treasure^ bringeth forth evil 
things." Nothing can proceed from us, but 
what is within us, whether good or evil. 

Under the name of treasure, is often under- 
stood some secret, unknown, and precious thing. 
Deut. xxviii. 12. “ The Lord shall open unto 
thee his good treasure, the heaven, to give the 
rain unto thy land, in his due season." The 
terrible effects of the vengeance of the Lord, 
“ Is not this laid up in store with me, and 
sealed up among my treasures?** Job asks, 
“ Have }ou penetrated the treasures of the snow, 
aud have you seen the treasures of the hail ? All 
these things are unknown to moitals; God keeps 
them concealed in his treasuries** 

TREES. There is hardly any thing less cer- 
tain in Scripture, than the Hebrew’ names of 
plants and trees, [which amount to, at least, 
two hundred and eighty.] We shall not attempt 
to enumerate them here, but rather, as occasions 
offer, shall speak of the chief of them mentioned 
in Scripture. 

[TREES. Barren trees in Judea, were stig- 
matized with marks of infamy. Trees which 
shook off their fruits before they were ripe, were 
marked with red, and loaded with stones, say 
theRabbms. Comp. Fragments, No.LXVIl. 
Matt. xxi. 14. Mark xi. 12.] 

When the Jews had planted a vine, or fruit- 
tree, they were not allowed to eat the fruit, dur- 
ing the first three years : They offered to God 
that of the fourth year, and afterwards might use 
whatever those trees produced. Lev. xix. 23. 
The fruit of the first tliree years was accounted 
unclean: Scripture says, that for these three 
years they allowed a sort of dreumetston to the 
trees : Aujeretis praputia earum. After this 
they became common. They profaned (as it 
Wefe) their trees, after they had offeri^d the first 
fruits to the Lord. 

Tree^ Lifi: this was a tree planted in the 
tmri 6f Paradise ; v^hose fruit bad the p6wer 


of paeserviog the life of Adan, if he^ M 
continaed obedient to the commaads ot God t 
But this tree of life became to him a tree of 
death, because of ius infidelity and disobedience,. 

Tree (f the knowledge of Good and &iL 
This was also planted in the midst of paradise, 
a^id Adam was forbid to touch it on pain of 
death, Gen. ii. 17. It is disputed, whether the 
tree of life, and that of the knowledge of good 
and evil, were not the same tree? Opinions 
are divided : but that opinion which makes theoL 
distinct, seems to be the most probable. 

These reasons are generally alleged, for and 
agmnst the opinion which supposes tlie T'ree of 
Life, and the Tree of Knowledge^ tg be two dif- 
ferent trees, Moses says, that God planted the 
garden of Eden, and placed therein all sorts of 
good trees, particularly the Tree of Li/c in the 
midst of the garden, as also the Tree of the know- 
ledge (f Good and Evil, And when he placed 
Adam in Paradise, he said to him, “ Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of 
the tree of the knowledge of Good and Evil, ihou 
shalt not eat of it; for in the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die." And when the 
serpent tempted Eve, he said to her, “ Yea, 
hath God said, ye shall not eat of every tree in 
the garden V* Eve answered, God htfdh per- 
mitted us to eat of all fruits of Paradise, but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." To w hiclL 
the serpent replied, “ Ye shall not surely die; 
for God doth know^, that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then }our eyes shall be open, and )e 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." And 
after Adam and Eve had transgressed the com- 
mand of God, he drove them out of Paradise,, 
saying of them, “ Behold the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil. And now, 
lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
Tree of Life, and eat, and live for ever, — there- 
fore the Lord sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden." 

From these passages it is inferred in fiivour of 
one tree only, whose use was forbid to Adam; 
First, that there is no necessity for admitting twa 
trees ; the same fruit that could prolong Adam’s 
life, might also communicate knowledge. Se- 
cmdlq, the text of Moses may very well be 
understood of one tree : “ God planted the Tree 
of UJe, OR the Tree of Knowledge,^. ^Fpp- 
qtiently in the Hebrew the conjunction and ia 
equivalent to the disjunctivetiir; m like manner* 
teat be put fewth his fa«id,Rtad lal^ alaoplihfr 
Tree of lAfe, o»A live for ever," may, be ek- 
pNdnedtnt^ tametenae: Lest be should cetum 

to 
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to it to dilfnii Hfo tlio ; •• he hu lYreedy 
emt of It in Older to obhitn knowledge. Thirdly, 
the tempter plainly eaoribea to the same tret, the 
fruit of life, Mid the fruit of knowledge; ** Ye 
fhall not aurely die ; for God doth know, that in 
the day ye eat thereof, ye shall know good and 
evil/' He confirms them against the apprehen- 
sions of death, and assures them of knowledge ; 
by their eating the forbidden fruit. 

But, the contrary opinion seems to have a 
better foundation in the letter of the text. 
Moses plainly distinguishes two trees, the Tree 
of Life, and the Tree of Knowledge ; why then 
should we confound them without necessity ? 
Life and Knowledge are very different effects ; 
why should they be produced by one and the 
same fruit ? — ^was it too much to forbid Adam 
the use of two trees ? The discourse of God 
with Adam after his fall, seems to be express, 
for a distinction of trees: — Lest he take 
also of the IVee of Life, and eat, and live for 
ever.*' As if he had said, he has already tasted 
of the fruit of Knovi ledge : he must be driven 
away from the fruit of Life, lest he should take 
of that also. The tempter indeed assures Eve 
and Adam against the fear of death ; but he only 
offers them the fruit of Knowledge, telling them, 
that as soon as they had tasted of it, they should 
have the knowledge of gods. Hence, after their 
sin, it is said, their eyes were open. These 
reasons incline us to prefer this opinion, instead 
of the former, which we had espoused. See 
St. Austin, lib, vi» cap. 30. of his imperfect tvork 
against Julian, 

It is enquired, of what nature was the forbid- 
den fruit ? Some have thought it was wheat, 
others the vine. Rabb. in Sanhedrin^ fol. 70. 
Bemidbar, Rabb, fol. 170, and 238. Others 
the fig-lree. Theodor, apud Theodoret, qu. 28. 
in Genes, Isidor. Pelus. lib* i. ep, 2. Others 
the cherry-tree, others the apple-tree. This 
last sentiment has prevailed, though no better 
founded than the rest. However, they quote the 
passage of Canticles, viii. 5, ** 1 awakened you 
under the apple-tree ; there your mother lost her 
hmocence — as if Solomon here intended to 
speak of the fall of the first woman. We read 
this passage thus in our translation : I raised 
Ibee up under tlie apple-tree : there thy mother 
brought thee forth ; there she brought thee forth 
that bare thee.** Comp. Fragments, No. 

ceecxxxvi. 

Many of the ancients conaidered this wb<^ 
rdalton of Moaes as figurative : and were of 
ox>inion, that his account could only be nitder- 
stbod as an aHegory. St. Austin thought, de 
Genes, eld liter, lib. vni. cap. S, and de Peoat. 


Mentis, iib.u. cap. 21. that the virtue of the 
Tree of Lift, and that of the knowledge rf good 
and evil, wen supernatural and miracutoui. 
Others have thought, that this virtue was natu- 
ral to them. Joseph. Antiq. lib, i. cap, 1. Bo^ 
navent. tn 2. Sent. diet. IQ. Strab. t/i Genet. 
Hug. Victor, Abulens. alii passim. According 
to Philo, de Opijicio Munai, p. 35. the Tree qf 
Life represents and the 2Vee of Knoto^ 

leage, Prudence. God is the founcution of 
these virtues. The Rabbins tell very incredible 
and ridiculous stories concerning the Tree 
of Life : that it was of a prodigious size, and all 
the waters of the earth gushed out at its foot: 
that one could hardly go round it in five hundred 
years. Perhaps all this is allegorical ; but the 
secret meaning is hardly wortli the trouble of 
penetrating into. Basnage, Hist. Jews, lib, vi. 
cap, 12. art, 18. 

[In considering the question of the Tree of 
Life, it should not he forgot, that, if the natural 
properties of the Tree cf Knowledge were delete- 
rious, as evely thing leads us to conclude, then 
the notion of obtaining a renovation of vital 
powers, or prolongation of life from it, is an un- 
equivocal contradiction. And farther, that va- 
rious allusions are made in Scripture to the Tree 
of Life, and its properties ; but, none to the 
Tree of Knowledge : that is forgotten, as if it 
had never existed ; or, having existed on a spe- 
cial occasion, only, was ever after buried in ob- 
livion. 

Ezekiel alludes to the Tree of Ufe, chap, xlvii. 
7, 12. /‘On the brink of the river, on each side, 
shall grow all trees for food, whose leaf shall not 
fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed: 
it shall bring forth new fruit according to his 
mouths the fruit shall be for food, and the leaf 
for medicine/* Certainly, this is perfectly dis- 
tinct from any reference to the Tree of Know- 
ledge. 

This passage is imitated by the writer of the 
Apocalypse, chap. xii. 2. On either side of 
the river of the water of life, was the Tree [read 
trees, for one tree could not stand on both sides 
of B river,] of Life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month : aud 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.** Inasmuch then, as we find no suspi- 
cion of any ill effects foUowing the use of the 
fruit, or the leaves of the Tree of Life , — nor the 
smallest hint of any change in its properties, from 
evil to good,' it should seena demonstrable, that 
these trees, of whatever kind they were, were 
not. the same, nor even in any degree similar.] 
[TRENCH. Fide Frags. No.CCXXLw^. 

Trrnchrs area kind of ditches cut into the 

earth. 
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Ibr tlie pu^ote of i^ecmving and drahiiag 
the water frbm ^adjaceitt partd. Somewhat of 
this kind was the tttnck cut by the prophet Eli- 
jah) to contain the water which he ordered to be 
poured on his sacrifice, t Kings scviii. 32. and 
which, when filled to the brim uith water, was 
entirely exhausted, evaporated, by the fire of 
the Lord, which consumed the sacrifice^ 

Trenches, the. This is a military term, and 
denotes one description of the approaches to a 
fortified town ; ih^ are sunk into the earth, in 
the present day. Trenches were anciently used 
to surround a town, to enclose the besieged, and 
to secure the besiegers against attacks from the 
besieged. Trenches could not be cut in a rock; 
and 1 suspect, that u hen our Lord tells Jerusalem, 
Luke xix. 43. Thy enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee,” meaning they shall raise a wall of 
inclosure;” he foretold what the Jews would barely 
credit, from the nature of the case; perhaps, 
what they considered as impossible : yet the pro- 
vidence of God has so ordered it, that we have 
evidence to this fact, in Josephus, who says, 
that Titus exhorting his soldiers, they surrounded 
Jerusalem with a ztall in the space of three days’: 
although the general opinion had pronounced 
it impossible. This circumvallation prevented 
any escape from the city, and deterred from all 
attempts to relieve it, by succours going into it. 

Such being the nature of trenrhes, w'e are led 
to suppose that our translators have used this 
word incorrectly, 1 Sam. xxvi. 5. Saul was 
sleeping within the trench;^* because, vl trench 
demanded too much labour, and was too tedious 
an operation to be cut around every place where 
a camp lodged for a night. The margin there- 
fore bints at a circle^ or ring, of carriages ; and 
so Buxtorf interprets the word : it seems, how- 
ever, more likely that it means a circular en- 
campment, in the midst of whicli stood the tent 
of Saul ; or, a circular which surrounded 

the royal tent, as Mr. HARMEti supposes. I 
doubt, however, from the description given of 
the tent of Nadir JShah, whether it may not 
mean a circular skreen, with passages, which 
surrounding the royal tent, kept off, from passing 
into that tent, all persons but those to whom the 
guards gave regular admission. This screen 
might be of canvas, or of any other substance, 
like the tent itself, or, &c. Comp. Fragments, 
No.DCXCIL] 

[TRESPASS, is an offence committed, a 
hurt, or wrong done to a neighbour; it partakes 
of the nature of an error, or slip, rather than of 
deliberate or gross sin : the delinquent who had 
trtifassed, was of course bound to make satis- 
factUMi ; but an offering or oblation was allowed 


hkh, vfhereby to reeoncilb himself to the Bmne 
Governor, LeV.v.fi, J5. Ifuperec^Mnthtimgk 
ignorance, or inadvertency, &€. 

For TBBSEASS-MONBY, Vide t KiogB Eli. Iff* 
It was not brought into the temple treasury ; but 
belonged to the priests. 

It deserves notice, that whoever does not for- 
give the trespasses of a fellow man against him- 
self, is not to expect that his Father in beaven 
will forgive his trespasses ; if he will not forgive 
smaller, inadvertent, non-intentional offences, 
but harbours a bitter, revengeful disposition, 
how should he propitiate God, when God with- 
holds forgiveness for his lesser crimes f and more- 
over, charges him with accumulated guilt by 
great transgressions? May this thought pro- 
mote a forgiving spirit, a spirit of reconciliation, 
and mutual charity between neighbours and 
friends !] 

TRIBE. Jacob having twelve sons, who 
were heads of so many families, which all to- 
gether formed a great nation; each of these 
families was called a tribe. But this patriarch 
on his death-bed adopted Ephraim and Manas^ 
seh, the two sons of Joseph, and would have 
them also to constitute tw'o tribes in Israel. Gen. 
xlviii. 5. Instead of twelve tribes, there were 
now thirteen, that of Joseph being two. How- 
everinthe distribution of lands by Joshua, under 
the order of God, they reckoned but twelve 
tribes, and made but twelve lots. For the tribe 
of Levi being appointed to sacred service, had 
no share in the distribution of the land ; but re- 
ceived certain cities to dwell in, with the first 
fruits, tithes, and oblations of the people. 

The twelve tribes, while in the desart, en- 
camped around the Tabernacle of the Covenant, 
each in due order. To the east were Judah, Ze- 
bulun, aud Issachar : to the west were Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin : to the south were 
Reuben, Simeon, and Gad : and to the north 
were Dan, Asher, and Napthali. The Levites 
were distributed round about the tabernacle, 
nearer to the holy place than the other tribes ; so 
that Moses and Aaron, witli their families, vrere 
to the east, Gershom to the west, Kobath to the 
south, and Merari to the north. 

In the marches of Israel, the twelve Tribes 
were divided into four great bodies. The first 
body, in front of the army, ind tided Jndnb, 
Issachar, and Zebulun: the seeond was com- 
posed of Reuben, Simeon, and Oad, Betwtell 
the second and third body df thmps, came the 
Levites and priests ; with ih^ al-k of the 
and the furniture of the TabdnA jble. 

The diifd body of the army of Israel was 
posed of Ephraim, Manasseb, end Beiyamin. 
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The fourth, whicli brought up the rear, \r«8 Dan, 
Aiher nod Napthali. 

In the division made by Joshua of the land 
of Canaan, < ^uben, Gad, and half of Manas- 
seh, had their lot l^yond Jordan, E. ; all the 
other tribeif and the remaining half of Manasseh, 
bad their distribution on this side the river, W. 
See the title of each tribe, Judah, Simhon, 
Levi, Benjamin, Dak, Ephraim, Mamas- 
SEH, Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Is- 
SACHAR, and Napthali 

The twelve Tribes continued united as one 
state, one people, and one monarchy, till after 
the death of Solomon. At that time ten of 
the tribes revolted from the house of David ; 
they formed the kingdom of Israel, and received 
as their king Jeroboam, the son of Nebat; and 
only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin continued 
under the government of Rehoboam, son of So- 
lomon. This separation may be considered as 
the leading cause of those great misfortunes 
which afterwards befel these two kingdoms, dis- 
tinctly or alternately, and thereby the whole 
Hebrew nation. First, it caused the alteration 
and change of the primitive religion, the ancient 
worship of their forefathers. Jeroboam, son of 
l<febat, substituted the worship of golden calves 
instead of worshipping the Lord ; which induced 
the ten tribes to forsake the temple of the Lord. 
Secondly, this schism caused an irreconcileable 
hatred between the ten tribes of Israel, and the 
two tribes of Judah and Benjamin; with infinite 
wars and disputes. The Lord being provoked, 
delivered them up to tlieir enemies. Tiglatb- 
Pilneser first carried captive the tribes of Reu- 
ben, Gad, Napthali, and llie of Ma- 
nasseh, beyond Jordan, and transported them 
over the Euphrates. 2 Kings xv. 29. 1 Chron. 
V. 26. A. M« 3264, ante A.D. 740. Comp. 
Plate, Map of the Captivities of Israel 
and Judah. 

Some years afterwards, Salmaneser, king of 
Assyria, destroyed Samaria, and took away the 
restof Israel, to beyond the Euphrates. 2 Kings 
xvik 6. xviii. 10, 1 1. Thus ended the kingdom 
of Israel, A. M. 3283, ante A. D. 721. 

It has been a great problem among the fathers 
and interpreters, to determine whether these 
tribes continued in their residence beyond the 
Euphrates, or whether they returned again into 
thmrown country. [See Transmigrations.] 
The greater part are of opinion, that they never 
did return; but the contrary opinion seems 
better founded in Scripture, which in several 
places promises the return of these tribes, and 
rweeeuts Palestine as well peopled by Israelites 
the tribes, long before tbc coming of 


Christ. However, it must be owned, that 
this return is not clearly apparent in history, 
because it was performed by degrees, and was 
not fo complete and entire but that a great 
number of Israelites still remained beyond the 
Euphrates ; so that St. Peter addresses his first 
epistle to the converted Jews dispersed in the 
provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Bythinia, 
Asia, &.C. [Major Rennel, on Herodotus, has 
proposed strong arguments to prove that the de- 
portation of Israel, like that of Judah, was not 
universal, or of all the people. Comp. Frag- 
ments, No. DLXXL] 

The tribes of Judah and Beniamin, under the 
government of the family of bavid, continued 
much longer in their own country : But at last, 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, burnt the 
temple, and carried Judah and Benjamin to Ba- 
bylon. 2 Kings XXV. 1,2, .8, 8tc. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
17, 18, &c. A. M. 3416, ante A. D. 588. 

The captivity of Judah continued seventy 
years, as the prophets had foretold. Jer. xxv. 
11, 12. xxix. go. The beginning of it may be 
fixed A. M. 3398, the end in 3468, which is the 
first year of Cyrus at Babylon. Or, the begin- 
ning A. M. 3416, the year of the taking of 
Jerusalem, and its destruction by Nebuchadnez- 
zar; the end in 3486, the beginning of the reign 
of Darius, son of llystaspes, the spouse of 
queen Esther, and the protector of the Jewish 
nation. The return of Judah is plainly assigned 
at the end of the second book of the Chronicles, 
and the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 20, 21, 22, 23. The decree of Cyrus 
which allowed their return into Judea, was A.M: 
3468, aiUe A. D. 536. [It should seem that 
three captivities, commencing at three different 
periods, being mentioned, we ought not to ex- 
pect a complete or full return to Judea, atone 
period only. It is probable, that different op^ 
portunities of returning occurred to different 
companies of Jews scattered throughout the 
extensive empire of Persia, &c. See the Ex- 
planation of the Plate of the Captivi- 
ties.] 

[TRIBULATION, expresses in our version 
pretty much the same as trouble or trihl; import- 
ing afflictive dispensations, to which a person is 
subjected, either by way of punishn^ent, or by 
w'ay of experiment. For tribulation, by way of 
punishment, see Judges x. 14. Matt. xxiv. 21, 
29. Rom. ii. 9. 2Tbe8s. i^6. Tor tribulatim, 
by way of trial, see John xvi. 33. Rom. v. 2. 
2 Thess. i. 4.] 

TRIBUNAL. The place where judicial 
proceedings are exercised and admtnutered* 
Moses appointed, (Peut. avi. 18. xvii. 8, 9. 

Ezek. 
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Ezek. xUv. 24* Jotepih. Autig* lib, x« cap, ult,) 
that in every city there should be judges and 
magistrates, tiho should hear and determine dif- 
ferences: And that if any thing very difficult 
occurred, it should be referred to the place 
^hich the Lord should choose^ and be laid be- 
fore the high-piiest, or priests, of the race of 
Aaron, and before the judge, ^vhotn the Lord 
should raise up there for the time being. See 
Judge ainl Sanhedbim. 

The Rabbins affirm, that there were three 
descriptions of tribunals in Israel ; one of three 
judges, another of tfxenty^threey another of six/y. 
The tribunal of Mree judges was in every village, 
and determined causes on money matters, and 
ordinary affairs; the tribunal of twenty-three 
judges was stationed in cities, and could take 
cognizance of matters relating to life and death. 
Lastly, the third tribunal of sixty, was held only at 
Jerusalem, in an apartment of the temple. This 
the Jews call the great Sanhedrim, to the autiio- 
rity of which, even the king, the high-priest, the 
tribes of Israel, the false prophets, and the 
affairs of religion, were subject. The Rabbins 
affirm, that the privilege of judging in capital 
causes was taken away irom this council forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem ; A. D. 
SO, seven years before the death of our Saviour. 
Wherefore the Jews represented to Pilate, that 
it was not permitted them to put any one to 
death. John iviii. 31. 

TRIBUNE, an office of dignity among the 
Kooiaiis. They had tribunes of several kinds. 
Some commanded the troops ; others directed 
the administration of the commonwealth. We 
find some called Tribuni Celerum, wlio com- 
manded a sort of light-horse : others called Tri- 
buui ^rarii, had the inspection of the public 
treasure. Tribuni Fabricarvm, attended to the 
making of arms and armour. Tribuni Maritimo- 
rim, weiesuperintendants of sea-ports, of rivers, 
of salt-works. Tribuni Plebis were the guar- 
dians and patrons of the people, to protect 
4hesxi against injuries they might receive from the 
nobjes, &c. Lastly, Tribuni Militum, or Mili- 
tia, who were divided into greater and lesser 
tribunes ; Uie first were tribunes of legions, the 
others tribunes of 'troops or cohorts. 

In Scripture the w ord is often used, in 
tfaa L^ttin of the Old Testament, because the 
translators were acquainted with no word equally 
proper to express certain employments, which 
resembled that of tribune in tbe Roman repub- 
lic.. For example; Exod. xviii. 21,25$ 
Priucipes Militum, LXX. 
iVidt Numb* ixxi. 14, 46, 56. JDaitt. i« 15. 
jJUg* viii. 12. xvii. 16* et, passim,) Jerom trans- 


lates by Tribune what ti|a Hitbrew calls prinm 
of thousands, and the Septuagint, CkUiarclm-$ 
which has the same signification as the Hebraw. 
In the New Testament, the word frt/6ane has 
more correct relation to the offices or emplojv 
ments of the Romans, since they were really 
officers of the Homan troops: as John xviii. 16* 
Acts xxi.31, 36, 33, 37, &c. Mark, vi.21. speaks 
of the tribunes of the court of Herod the Te- 
trarch, these in the Greek aie called Chiliarchoi, 
or captains of a thousand men, as tribunes of 
legions were. But, he that apprehended St. 
Paul, and took him out of the hands of tlie Jews, 
Acts xxi. 31. was only a captain, or tribune of a 
company, 

TRIBUTE, in Hebrew', DD Mas\ from the 
verb Masas, to melt or liquify ; in Greek 
Photos, I'he Hebrews acknowledged no sove- 
reign over them, but God. Whence Josephus 
calls their government a Theocracy, or Divine 
government. They acknowledged the sovereign 
dominion of God by a tribute, or capitation of 
half a shekel a head, which every Israelite paid 
yearly, Exod. xxx. 13. Our Saviour, Malt. xvii. 
25, thus reasons with Peter : Of whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom, ox tribnte^l of 
their own children, or of sti angers V* Meaning, 
that he, as son of God, ought to be exempt 
from this capitation. I do not find that either 
the kings, or the judges of the Hebrew s, when 
they were of that nation, demanded tribute, 

Solomon, at the beginning of his reign, 1 Kings 
ix. 2\, 22, 33. 2 Chron. viii. 9. compelled the 
Canaanites, left in the country, to pay tribute, 
and to perform the drudgery of tbe public works 
he had undertaken: — The children of Israel, 
he would not suffer to be employed therein, but 
made them his soldiers, his ministers, his chief 
officers ; to command bis armies, his chariots, 
and his horsemen. However, toward the end 
of his reign, he imposed a tribute on them, and 
made them work on the public buildings ; 1 Kings 
V. 13, 14. ix. 15. xi. 67* This alienated their 
minds, and sowed tbe seeds of that discontent 
which afterwards ripened into open revolt, by 
the rebellion of Jeroboam, son of Nebat. Hence 
the Israelites said to Rehoboam, son of Solomon: 
** Thy father made our yoke grievous ; now, 
therefore, make thou the grievous service of thy 
father, and the heavy yoke which he put uppn 
us, lighter, and we will serve thee.” 

The Israelites were frequenUy subdued by 
foreign princes, who laid gtW taxes and tribute 
on them; to which^ necessi^ compelljed 4ilim 
to siibmU. E, gr, after Aichelatis hmi bei^ be* 
niabed to Vieiuio in Frenee, A, D* eitd 
Judea was reduced to a Boniaa province Au- 

gostua 
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Ipiittif sent Qiiirnisli]| {Vptniut) into this coun* 
to tftie n new poll of the people^ and to 
•OMhe anew ettitnate Of their aubstance, that be 
anight thereby regulate the tHhutt that each was 
eo pay to the Romans. Joseph. Jnt. lib. xvii. 15. 
.Afterwards^ Judas, saraamed the Oalilean, or 
Oaelotiite, raised an iiisorrection, to oppose 
the levying of this tribute: pretending that it 
was not lawful to pay tribute to a foreigner; 
that it was the badge of actual servitude, and 
that Jews were not allowed to own any for their 
master, who did not worship the Lord. FtJe 
JuoAB the Galilean^ and Hbrodians, also 
Cyrbkius, and Frags. Nos. CCCXXXII. 
€# $eq. 

See in Matthew xxii. 17, &c. the answer of 
Jesus Christ to the Pharisees, w ho came with 
insidiohs designs of tempting him, and asked 
him, Whether or no it was lawful to pay tribute 
to Csesarf also, John viii. 53. where the Jews 
boast of having never been slaves to any; of 
being a free nation, acknowledging God only for 
sovereign. And note that, at that time many 
Jews had imbibed the pnnciples of Judas Gau> 
Ionites, and infused into the people their notions 
of independence, and a vain shew of liberty. 
On the contrary, the apostles Peter and Paul, 
in their epistles, alwayit endeavoured to recom- 
mend, and inculcate on faithful Christians, sub- 
mission and obedience to princes, with a con- 
scientious discharge of their duty, in paying fri- 
bute. See Rom. xiii. 1 — 8, 1 Pet.ii. 15. 

Tribute-Money. We read, Matt, xxii, 16, 
17, 18, &c. that the disciples of the Pharisees 
and the Heredians, came to tempt Jesus, and 
asked him if it were lawful to pay tribute to 
Caesar, or not? Jesus knowing their malice, 
said to them4 Ye hypocrites, why tempt ye me? 
Shew me a piece of that money, with which the 
tribute is paid*; numisma census. It is enquired 
what piece of money this was? and of what tribute 
our Saviour here apoke ? As to the 6rst of these 
iguestions, the gospel infoims us, that this piece 
of money had on it the image and inscription of 
Caasar, t. e. the Roman emperor. It was there- 
fore a piece of money of Tiberius^ or ode of his 
predecessors. As to the question about the 
trbbuU, there is great probabilky k was a capi- 
tation, or a tax tevied at so much a bead. Ap- 
pma; tit S^riuc.eefe, that the Jews paid tbe^a- 
.pitation ; and Ulpian assures us, lib, iii. 
de Ceumb. Vide J^VcAer, de^ Numim, reusm, that 
tn tbe province of Syria, all the males from She 
of fourteen years, and all the feasiles from 
twelve, fill they were sixty- five years old,^ were 
^ pay: tbis teihnle, ' ^This 

. VoSm 1L Paet XXX. *<ir. ir . 


is the proper signification of the word Cemue. 
Coi^. Fraombntb, Nos. XX VIII. XCiL 
TRINITY. This term is used to exp^s 
the ^atest mySterv of the Christian religion ; 
t. e. that the we omg God exists in three didiuc^ 
Hons, modyitations, or Re. which for want of a 
better term in human laimuage, are generally 
denomitiated|>eriouf .* the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. The word THuity does not 
occur in Scripture; nevertheless, these tliree 
divine distinctions Are nlaitily expressed, and 
named. For example, Uod created the heaven 
and the earth : t. e. G<^ the Father. The Sou 
is expressed through the whole Scripture, by the 
terms The Word^ The Wisdom^ The Saviour, 
The Deliverer, The Holy Ghost, who inspired 
the prophets, is called in the Gospel, The Com'- 
forter, or Paracletus. The Father and the Son 
are represented m Psalm cx. 1. The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand,** Sic. 
In the New Testament the /Arse ^ersoits are dis- 
tinctly expressed: as Matt, xxvih. I9. Go and 
teach all natians ; baptiring them in the name 
[singular; not plural, names] of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.'* [importing 
that one name included these three distinctions.] 
And when Jesus Ciirist w'as come out of the 
w ater, at his baptism, the heavens were opened, 
and the Spirit descended on him, like a dove, 
while a voice was heard from heaven, saying. 
Malt. iii. 16, 17* I’his is my beloved Son, m 
whom 1 am well pleased.^* The whole gospel 
of St. John, especially bis first diap ter, marks 
distinctly the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; to whom John the Baptist gives his tes- 
timony, John i. 3^, 53, 54. saying, that be caw 
the Holy Ghost, descend upon Jesus like a dove. 
He auds, that he who sent him to baptize, the 
same said to him, ** Upon whom thou sbalt 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, 
the same is be who baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost.** 

It has been thought that the vlistincliofi of Mree 
Persons in the Deity was not unknowm to Plato, 
and his disciples : and some moderns have even 
dared to affirm, that from their w'httngs the fa- 
thers of die church borrowed the greater pert of 
their exprestioni concerning the Trinity, ' Bas- 
nace, Hist* Jews, tom, iv. vi. cap, 4. 

it cannot be denied that some of the eneient 
Jews, who lived before Jesus Christ, anid eome 
atao who lived in his time, were iguorant of the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity : which yet ia to 
clearly revealed in the Old Testament, that it 
ooiild not be unknown lo the patrtasdis, tlie#o* 
^hetS; and the epfightened of the ancteiit lle- 
£ X brews. 
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bmriu BAjMnMttdi JAiilw, Gaklioe, imi others, 
liate iKKkrtakQi Jo.iImw, lliiit ihe CbtldeoPi- 
nplmste, andi/the ament EabbiiM, 
men^ioii ihm Ihaal^ t ^ e. three Dkine Pertotis?: 
and we^ enrlainly find in tbek avritiogs ibe 
woidaiSdaii^ki^,m^^tt^,is'hicb signifies Tm§kyi 
and Mmar^ nD»0, Verbumf the Word ; and Ruam 
Mukadoskah, rvtnpn rm, Sanctus SmrUttiy 
the Holy Spirit. Wo also find,. Ood thexatker^ 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, Lastly, 
nma mfWf Tree in Uno, rwVtta trm, Units in 
Tribtit, the Tribune, Three in Owe, and One in 
Three ; also Jehovah, to exoress the Father, 
Memrah*Jah,XQos!i^tB% the Word of the Father, 
and ShecMncJi, to express the Holy Ghost. 

Jt is true, tnodern Rabbins di^aim part of 
the books in which these words are found, main- 
taining that they were not written by Jews; 
others they explain in another sense : and they 
not only do not acknowledge a Trinity, but they 
expressly deny it, and declare against it; either 
because they have departed in this from the sen- 
timenta of their forefathers ; or, that their anti- 
pathy and hatred to Christians has excited them 
to dispute this truth, which is so clearly revealed 
by Christ and hit apostles ; or, that this mystery 
from the beginning was unknown to the gene- 
rality of the Jews ; and the people had but a 
very imperfect idea of it. Indeed the concep- 
tions of the Jews were so very gross, and they 
were so little acquainted with abstract specula- 
tions, thatfirom belief of the Ttinity, it would 
have been very easy for them to have passed to 
that of the plurality of gods. For w hich reason, 
perhaps, tlte wisdom of God might w'ithliold 
from thm the plain discovery of this mystery. 
Fids Basnagc, as before, the Lexicon of Sui- 
cerus, under the word 2 Vices; Cudwoith*s Jnte/- 
iectnal System, lib A. cap, A, and Joshua Ardnt, 
JMntriba de if^srto Trinit, t scriptis Rabb, [It 
is not 4he least remarkable ihkg belonging to 
this subject, that it appears to have made part 
of the belief of the most anckat nations, and 
in the oarlieit ages. Modem discoveries liave 
fonad a TVimty among the OrafamiMS in Hindos- 
tan^ that aiay have bm the migin of the Pla- 
tonic noliatMi aad vety possibly is the remain of 
a ptanciple, generally, tf not aoiversaMy, received 
iu the tMoiegy of the priniiuee orkutalfu Comp. 
FftAffMaiiTs, No# 4 HCXHL sf 
TRiPOLlS, a city.af Phebtlicia, on the Me- 
diterranean aea, bctvvean iRotrfs, to the aonftb, 
and Aroa^ to the twnlh. It is watered by a 
xiver that ims fimm libamis. Jt is uteafioned, 
H Jdnoc. xiv. 1. where we read, that tbaae^inars 
afttralmdeathaf AiitMKim£|Mpltaiina, Xle»e«> 


•brina^ the son^of Setencus, to wktias the 
4om of Syria belonged, escaped frani Rome, 
and landed at 2V^peftr, A. 3fi4fi, anU A* B. 
<362. Tnpolis in Greek, aigiiifiea libwe ckiet^ 
becanae, in fact, it w*as composed of tbreeeities, 
distant^^m one another the length of a stadium, 
or/urkng. One of these cjties belonged to the 
jfrabians, the second to the Sidomans, the 
third to the Tyrians, Diedor. Sicul. lib, xvi. 
cap. 41. Strab* lib. xvi. p, 519. Pliny, lib, v. 
<ap, 20. It is still a considerable place, because 
of its harbour. 

At the foot of the castle runs a river called 
Huhat-Kadkha, or the Holy River. It has its 
source from the springs and melted snow that 
fiow from Libatms, and particutarly from the 
fountain called in Sciipture, The Fountain 
Gardens, Cant. iv. 15. Fans hortorum,puteus 
a^uarum viventium, que JiuurU impetu de Libatu^ 
1 he waters of this river, the inliabitants convey 
as they please, by little canals, and stop up the 
outlets, to overflow the laud and the neighbour^ 
ing gartiens. 

TROAS, Tpaiac, penetrated, [perforated, 
from the Greek rtrpoxncai, I penetrate. 

TROAS, a city ol Phrygia, or of Mysia, on the 
Hellespont, between Troy [not Homer’s Troy, 
hut a much later] north, and Assos south. Some- 
times the name of Troas [or the Ttoad} signifles 
the whole country of the Trojans, the province 
w hei e the [ancient] city of Troy bad stood. But 
in the New Testament the word Troas signifles a 
ciu of this name, sometimes called Anti^nia, and 
Alexandria". Ipsa Troas, Autigonia dicta, mine 
Alexandria, says Pliny, lib. v. cap, 30. Some- 
times both names are united, J lexandria-Troas. 
Comp. Fragments, No. DCXLVII. 

St. Paul was at Troas, A.V. 52, Acts xvi. 8, &€. 
end bad a vision in the night, of a man of Mace- 
donia, who requested gospeUatsisiance. He em- 
barked therefore at Troas, and passed over into 
Maoedouia : the apostle was several other times at 
Troas, See Acts xx. 5, 6. 2 Cor. ii. 12. He left 
behind lum at 2'roas, in the custody of Carpus^ 
some clothes and books, which he desired Ti- 
mothy to bring wkh bint to Rome, A.l>«65. a 
little before Si. Paul’s death. 2 Tioniv. 13. 

TROGLODYTES, l^poyXoS^m. 

Suchiim, m people, who are anointed ; fiom rp&, 
suet otlierwise, that ate covert .emd iu the 
Mkitde\ from*pt>facec« Ibe Greek 
jignifiM iheee that dseell in caverns; &om 
ruuwXth 0 oonem, end Mn otiSbftfy to go into, < 
^/rOGLODYTES. Tlim»firemaay,.w^ 
AwwllJkxtMkf awitc«v«ras,<ki iMesth^ Afibsai 
on the jconatW ibtRed Sea, tbciPcrsiaii Owifih, 

. V ( ^ sma 
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and ia Egjgpt» Scripitura aaeiitioiia Traglodyttt 
oalf m d Caroa* xii. d. I^is&tei ^ Troglodj^t^ tt 
EtbiMi. Habaew, the LtAm^ the Sukkim, 
the Cmbif^ or JEtkdopiam* 

Moat iat4mi«tert agree^ that the Sukkim 
signiiiea the TruglodyUt, Bochart, Phaleg. lib, 
iv. cap* £9* ahewi, that Sukkahm Hebrew, aig- 
iiifiea a hole, or cave; and Pliny, Hb, vi. cap. £9* 
places the city of Succha on the shore of the 
Red 3ea, in the country of the Troglodytes, 
Qjrotius, and some others, rather suppose these 
Sukkim^ which were in the army of Shishak, 
Ving of Egypt, were a people that dwelt in tents, 
as the Arabian Scenites. Many of these Ara- 
bians dwelt in Arabia Petrasa, and about Egypt, 
who neither cultivated lands, nor built houses. 
Comp. Fragments, No. DLIX. and Major 
WtLFORD’s Account of Egypt, from theHindoo 
books. Aiiat, Re$, vol. iii. 

[TROGYLLIUM, a promontory of Mycale, 
near Samos, Acts xx. 15.] 

TROOP, vide Gad. 

TROPHIMUS, Tp6<fnpoQ, well-educated^ or 
brought up; from the Greek Tp6<^}u>^, from 
fpi6tif, to bring up, or educate, 

TROPHIMUS, a disciple of St. Paul, a 
Gentile by religion, and an Ephesian by birth. 
He came from Ephesus to Corinth with the 
apostle, and accompanied him in his whole 
journey from Corinth to Jerusalem, A. D. 58, 
Acts XX, 4. When St. Paul was in the temple 
there, the Jews laid hold of him, crying out, 

be hath brought Greeks into the temple, and 
hath polluted this holy place this they said, 
because certain Jew's of Ephesus having seen St. 
Paul in the city, accompanied by Trophimus, 
whom they looked on as a Gentile, imagined 
that St. Paul had introduced him into the temple. 
Vide Paul. It is very probable Trophimus 
followed him to Rome, and attended him while 
in bonds. It is pretended, that after the apostle 
had obtained his liberty, A. D. 63, be went into 
Spain ; and passing through Gaul, he left Tro- 
phimus at Arles, as bishop. See Baronius, A. D. 
6% sect. 4. But this is very difficult to recon- 
cile with what St. Paul wiites to Timot%, 
£ Tim. iv. £0. that he had left Trophimus nek 
at Miletus. Trophimus must necessarily have 
retum/ed to Asia, about a year after Puul had 
left him at Arles. The Greeks keep April 14, 
in honour ef Trophimus, and say be was deca- 
pitated by command of Nero, along with 
Paul. At Arles his feast is kept Decembei' £9. 

TRUMPET. The Lord commanded Muses 
to make two tswnpets of beaten silver, fer eke 
purpose of ealling the people tugctbm, when 
^hey were to decamp. Vide Numb* x. » 


The priests the sons ef Aaron shall, only, 
have tbo privilageof sounding the pmmpeH : and 
this shall he an immutable kw tbrongkont all 
your genemdoAs. They shall sound you 
go forth to war against your enemies ; and dm 
Lord your God shell rememher yon, to succour 
you. They shall also sonnd when you are to 
keep your religions ftrstivals; when you oelehrate 
your solemn feasts ; when you offisr your burnt- 
offeringB, and your peaoe-offerlngs ; and on the 
drst day of every month.’' They also chiefly 
used these trumps to proclaim the beginning of 
the civil year, the begmoing of the sabbatical 
year. Lev. xxiii. £4. Numb* xxix. 1. and the 
begiunmg of the Jubilee, ^v. xxv. 9, 10. Jo- 
sephus says, Aniiq, Ub, iii. cap, 1 1 * that these 
trumpets were near a cubit long, that their tube 
or pipe was of the thickness of a common flute. 
Their mouths were no wider than just sdmiUed 
to blow into tliem, and their ends were like (hose 
of a modern trumpet. At flrst there were but 
ttoo in the camp, afterwards they made a great 
number. In the time of Joshua there were 
seven, iosh. iii. 4. At the dedication of the 
temple of Soloinon there were six score priests 
that sounded trumpets, £ Cliron. v. l£. Jose- 
phus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 3, affirms, that this 
prince made Itoo hundred thousand trumpets as 
Moses had commanded. I know not whmice he 
took this account, of bo great a number. [Omit 
tbe word thousand: or the cyphers; arui the 
same with tbe numbers generally in that chapter; 
on the principles adduced in the Frao^ments, 
on Hebrew Notation of Numbers.] 

Besides the sacred trumpets of the temple, 
whose use was restricted to the priests, even in 
war and in battle, there were others used by 
their geuerals, J udges iii. £7. Ehud sounded the 
trumpet, to assemble Israel against the Modb* 
ites, whose king Eglon lie bad lately slain. Gi- 
deon took a trumpet in his haod, aiid gave each 
of his people one, when he assaulted the Mi- 
dianites, Judges vii. £, l6. Joab sounded the 
trumpet, as a signal of retreat to his soldiers, ia 
the battle .against Abner, *£ Sam. ii. £8. and m 
that i^ainst Absalom, £ Sam. xvtii. l6. and in 
the pursuit of Sheba, son of Riohri, £ Sam. xx. 
££. and there are many other mstaiices. 

JFeast ^Trumpets ; was kept on the ^rst 
day of the seventh month of tbe sacred year ; 
which was the flrst month of the civil ymur: 
called Tizrii answering to tbe moon 
tember. The beginning of the yean wiejinro- 
chtimed hy sound of trunqset : Lav* mtflL 
Numb. xxax. This day was ^kentnoImKii;; all 
servile business was forbid. Thoy ofihred m 
solemn holocaust, in tbe name of the whole na- 
£ JC £ tion; 
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tioo ; ,of tam Mid «eiren Itmbf of 

the same year, with offeringt of flour and wtfte^ 
as uMuil with Ibeae •aerifices. Scripture does 
not mentioittlie^oocasioo of appointing this feast. 
Theodoi^st, qu* 36, in Levit, believesi it was in 
memory of the thunder and lightning oo Mount 
Sinai, when God gave the law. The Rabbins 
say^ it was in remembrance of the deliverance of 
Isaac, by the substitution of a ram. 

At present the Jews are accustomed on this 
evening to wish one another a good year, to 
make better cheer than ordinary, and to sound 
the trumpet thirty times successively. Leo of 
Modena oberves, Cerem, of the JetVi, P. in. 
cap, 5. that heretofore there was a dispute among 
the Rabbins concerning the time at which the 
M^orld began : some holding for spring, others 
for autumn. But the opinion prevailed that 
^aced it in autumn; and on this occasion the 
Feast of Trumpets was founded ; which is kept in 
autumn. During this feast, which lasts the flrst 
two days of the month, labour and business are 
suspended. The Jews hold by tradition, that 
on this day God particularly judges the actions 
of the foregoing year, and disposes the events of 
the year following. Wherefore, on the early days 
of ihe foregoing month, or at least, eight days 
before the Feast of Trumpets, they generally ap- 
ply themselves to works of penitence and morti- 
fication; and the evening before, many of them 
receive thirty»niiie lashes, by way of discipline. 

On the first evening that begins the year, and 
which precedes the first day of Tizri, as they 
return from the synagogue they say to one ano- 
ther, Map pou be written in a good pear ! the 
other answers, And^ pou also ! Being returned 
home, they serve at table honey, and leavened 
bread, and whatever may betoken a happy and 
plentiful year. Some of them on the morning 
of these tu o feasts, go to the synagogue clothed 
in white, in token of purity and penitence. 
Among the German Jews, some wear the habit 
which they have appointed for their burial ; as a 
mortification. This day they repeat in tlie syna- 
gogue several particular prayers, and benedic- 
tions ; they take the Pentateuch very solemnly 
out of its chest, and read to five persons the 
sacrifice that was performed on this day : then 
th^ twenty times sound a horn, sometimes very 
slow ly, and then very briskly. TTbey say it re- 
minds them of the judgments of God, h intimi- 
dates sinners, and induces them to repent. After 
prayer 9 they return to their bouses, eit dewn at 
table, and pass the rest of the day in bearing 
sermons, and in otlier egerdees of devotion ; the 
two days of the feast are alike. 

To prepare themselves for the Feast of Truitt' 


pUs, or for the begMimag of tbe civil year, 

Jews plunge themselves into cold water, andae^ 
they d^etid into it tiiey confeM their stns, stnd 
beat their breasts. They plange over bead tad 
ears, that they may appear entirely clean before 
God. They think that on this day God mseem- 
bles his council, t. e. his angels ; and that he 
opens his books to judge all men. Three sorts 
of books are opened; the book of life, for the 
just; the book of death, for the wicked; and the 
book of the middle state, for such as are neither 
entirely good, nor entirely bad. In the two 
books of life and death, there are two pages, 
one for this life, the other for eternity. For it 
often happens, that the wicked are not punished 
in this life according to their demerits ; whereas 
the just suffer with severity, as if they had in- 
curred the anger of God. This conduct of God 
is the occasion that no one can be sure of hit 
state, but is uncertain, whether he is worthy to 
be loved or hated. As for tbe middling ones, 
they are not written down any where ; as the 
Jews say, God stays till tbe day of expiation, 
which is the tenth of the year, to try if they will 
be converted. On this day their sentence passes, 
whether for life or for death. 

TRUTH, Veritas, is used in several senses. 

1. Truth is opposed to falsehood, to a lie, a 
mistake, a deceit, e g. None among you shalk 
consult the dead, to learn the truth from them ; 
Deut. xviii. 1 1. and the Psalmist, v. 9* speaking 
of the wicked, says, the truth is not in their lips.. 
And St. Paul, Rom. i'c. 1, “ I speak truth 
ill Christ, I lie not,** 

2. Truth is put for fidelity, sincerity, punc- 
tuality in keeping promises. Generally to truths 
taken in this sense, is joined mercy, or kindness: 
so Gen. xxiv. 27. Eliezer, the servant of Abra- 
ham, thanks God for shewing kindness and 
truth to his master Abraham: mercy and Truth 
may also express a stable, constant, permanent 
mercy, or kindness ; the Lord be praised, who 
has favoured my lord and master Abrahlfii ia 
so constant and uniform a manner. 

Those expressions, mercy and truth, are fre- 
quent in Scripture, Gen. xxiv. 69. And Gen. 
xlvii.49. Jacob says to Joseph, " If I have 
found grace in thy sight, put, I pray thee, thy • 
hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and truly 
with me; bury me not, 1 pray thee, in Egypt:*^ 
You shall proniise this favour, und you shall 
fiuthfully perform it. And, Joshua ii. 14. the 
spies of the Israelites promised Hahab to deal 
with her hindlp and trtdpi thatlhc^ would faith- 
fully perform what thisy had ti^wtsed. And^ 

2 Sam. ii* d. David sent to tell the itihqbitanU 
of Jabesh-Gileadi that the Lord would shew 

kindness 
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kin^tfm Mni truth to ihim^ for their piety in 
hmyinf the lN»M of Sa«l; end that be bitnself 
m^ttite it to tbeni* At tbit manner of 
•peabing occurs ki almiott every page of Scrip- 
twe, in my opinion it may signify, that God will 
bettoer his biadiiess and favour on all those to 
whom he oromises mercy and tridh ; aud that 
he will fio mis in a fixed a^ permanent manner. 

To toine God makes promises, but they are 
only oonditional ; on others, he confers favours, 
but they are only temporary ; others receive his 
brat blessings, but not final perseverance. God 
made many promises to the Israelites, but on 
condition that they should continue faithful to 
him : He gave the royal dignity to Saul, but it 
was only for a time, nor did Saul's conduct cor- 
respond w’ith so great a favour : Solomon par- 
took plentifully of his first favours, but it is 
doubted whether be had the gift of perseverance, 
for his weakness was no less distinguished than 
his wisdom. In this sense God may be said to 
have granted them his kindness, but not his 
truth. On the contrary, he granted both his 
mercy, or favour, aud his truth, to David, in a 
particulai^ manner ; and more perfectly still to 
the i4baiKiah. yide Psalm xl. 11. Ivii. 3, 
Ixxxix. 33* 

The LXX. generally translate the Hebrew 
word ckesed by justice, which the Vulgate ren- 
ders mercy. Blessed be the Lord, who hath not 
withdrawn \i\s justice and truth from my master. 
But in these passages, as in many others, the 
words mercy and justice are synonymous, even 
in the Hebrew'. 

Hezekiah desires of the Lord, that peace and 
truth may be established in his clays : 2 Kings 
XX. 19 . Isaiah xxxix. 8. Ileb, ** Shall there be 
peace and truth for my life f” May I flatter my- 
self, that God will suspend the terrible effects of 
his vengeance till after my death ? — Peace and 
irt;Uh here denote constant and continual pros- 
perity. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 6. uses almost the 
same expression : 1 will discover to them an 
effectual manner of prayer, to obtain peace and 
truth, or a fixed and durable peace. Otherwise, 
I will give them that solid happiness they desire. 
Anci, Zechariah viii. 19* Seek peace and truth, 
which relates to what he said a little before, 
verse I 6 . Judge in truth and peace; live in 
peace, and exercise justice over your brethren ; 
let the judges and magistrates do justice to their 
app^cants, in truth and equity, with desire of 
preserving peaoe.L Or ebe, judicium veritath 
etfmciSf implies judgment that procures pence 
to tWm, constant prosperity. Or, judicium 
verum ti jperfectum : judgment attended by pcr^ 


feet equity. The Hebrew word thalom, peace> 
stands also for perfection. 

Jesus Christ is the eternal and essential truth, 
John xiv. 6. i am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 1 John v. 6. Even as Christ is true.” He 
is the Word, full of grace and truth, " He has 
granted and communicated to us a plenitude of 
both of these. “ Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.'* He has sent to liis apostles the spirit of 
truth, John i. 16, 17. 

The word of truth, the way of truth, the know- 
ledge of truth, to walk in the truth, to speak in 
truth, to give testimony to the truth, in the sa- 
cred authors of the New Testament, import 
the truth of the Gospel, the holy truths of 
Christianity. 

The Psalmist says, Psal. xxxvi. 5. Ivii. 11. 
that the mercy of the Lord reaches to the hea.- 
vens, and his truth to the clouds, to express 
their extent and immensity. He says also, 
that all creatures partake of them, Psalm Ixxxv. 
10, 11. “ Mercy and Truth are met together ; 
Righteousness hnd Peace have kissed each other. 
Ttuth shall spring out of the earth, and Righte- 
ousness shall look down from heaven he de- 
scribes the happiness of Judah, after the return 
from the captivity ; and in a more exalted sense, 
the advantages of the church after the coming of 
the Messiah. Mercy and justice, peace and 
truth, ill these places may oe considered as sy- 
nonymous terms. In Judah, mercy, justice, peace, 
and truth, shall be seen to flourish, a constant 
and permanent mercy, a full and perfect justice. 
Certain it is, that justice is often put for cle- 
mency, benignity, mercy. Comp. Holy, Add. 

In Psalm Ixxxix. David in several manners 
extols the truth of God, or his fidelity to liis 
promises. It is a song of thanksgiving for the 
mercies God had vouchsafed to the house of 
David. The fertile invention of the prophetical 
poet suggests a great variety of expressions to 
declare the greatness of God's favour, and the 
immiutability of his promises. ** I will for ever 
shew forth his mercies ; I will publish his truth 
from generation to generation. — His mercy is 
founded in heaven, he has confirmed his truth, 
— His truth shall be magnified in the congrega- 
tion of the saints. — His power is infinite, andnis 
truth surrounds it on all sides. — Justice and 
equity are the supporters of his throne. — Merejr 
aud truth go before him. — His mercy and his 
truth shall be always displayed to David." All 
these different expressions and turns of language 
amount to this, his mercy prevents aocT pro- 
mises, his truth executes and performs his kiad 
intentions. 

[TRUTH, 
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' {TRUTH, vttU^, U that aceurate cotre®- 
pondence, of what ia rdated of a aabjact, or, of 
what is o^eoiad froth it, which ftiliy tttsdfies 
Um reladoh ; Or, it ii, the precile conformity Of a 
deacription, ah assertion, a proposition, 8cc. to its 
subject. In Scripture language, elninehtly, tS^od 
is tmth : t. e. in him is no niliacy, deceptioii, 
perveiseness, 8cc. Jesus Christ is the truth, 
the true way to God, the true representative, 
image, character of the Father ; the Hbly Ghost 
is the Spirit of truth, who communicates truth, 
who maintains the truth in believers, and guides 
believers in the truth ; and who hates and pu- 
nishes falsehood, or lies, even to the death of 
the transgressor. Psalm xxxi. 5. John xiv. 6,17* 
Acts V. 3, &c. 

Good met! maintain truth, they speak the 
truth, they practise rrt/SA ; i.e, they are careful 
that their words, actions, and sentiments cor- 
remond with what is correct, accurate and up- 
right. 

Truth, as a substance, is opposed to typical 
representations, as shadows \ the law was given 
by Moses, but the grace and the truth — the reality 
of the promised blessings, came by Jesus Christ. 

Every man should speak truth to his neigh- 
bour; f.e. honestly, sincerely, with integrity. 
Truth, on the part of God, is often united with 
kindness, mercy, goodness, &c. because fidelity 
to promises being one g;reat branch of truth, 
and goodness, mercy, &.c. being implied in the 
Diune promises, when God realized any spe- 
cial good, he did but shew himself faithful, true, 
fulfilling the desires, or^acting for the advantage, 
of those who confided in him, and in his word. 
But sometin>es the seventy of God is his truth, 
Psalm xl. 10. Rom. iii. 2 1 . Truth is judicial, in 
reference to a verdict given, Prov. xx. 28. judi- 
cious, Rom. i. 25. constant, Rom. iii. 7* upright, 
1 Cor. V. 8. The love of the truth is among the 
noblest characters of the Christian ; and as ge- 
noine piety, wherever it prevails, will banish 
falsehood, so we find a real love of truth, the 
comparison of a man’s conduct with the regula- 
tions of truth, and a conformity to those regu- 
lations, are always among the most desirable, the 
most favourable, and the most decisive proofs of 
genuine religion ; which being itsdlf a system of 
truth, delights in nothing more Rian in truth, 
wbeCher of heart, discourse, or cOtiduct. Of 
this the apostle John is an inatance, who ex- 
presses to the Lady Eclecta his dolight at seeing 
her children walk in (he truth,] 

TRYPH^NA, Tfwfaiva, delidoiU, StUcate; 
from rpC^a. 

TRYPHOSA, from the same. 


tryphRna add 

woiihetf;^ #bom d\. Paill ttwiftiOM, Rotk Itvi. 12. 

Sdlnte Trypheha and Trypbdb^ Wbd Wbdut 
io the Lord.*’^ Much menfion h tdade lof those 
twd woinen in thd hlltot^ of Bt. Tboehi^^but 
a fkbuldus hietoiy ean give im abdiority lo the 
actroni of these holy vVomen. The Roanaii 
mafiyrology places their feaa^ Nov. 10. It is 
said they went to Rome fo he ^rviceablh to 
the saints, and to obtiun a crown of martyrdoih : 
but they returned into the east, where their blood 
was ^ilt for Jesus Christ. 

T R YPHON, TplAujv, from the same tp^a. 

TRYPHON, a king of Syria. See DrtvDO- 
Tts, and 1 Macc. xi. 39, 54. xii. 42, 49* xiii, 
1, 12. XV. 10, 15. 

TUBAL, 0o/32X, the earth, the teorld ; 
from tan thehel : otherwise, that is carried, or 
led; from b^*jabel: otherwise, confusion; from 
tas bnJaL [spreading, i, e, of the ramily.] 

TUBAL, or Thubal, fifth kon of Japhet. 
Scripture commonly unites Tubal and Meshech, 
whence it is thought that they pe<^led bountries 
bordering on each other. The Chaldee inter- 
preters, by Tubal and Meshech understand Italy 
and Asia, or rather Ausonia. Joseplius thinks 
Iberia and Cappadocia. Jerom amrms, that 
Tubal represents the Spaniards, heretofore called 
Iberians, Bochart is very copious to prove, 
that by Meshech and Tubal are intended the 3f«s- 
covites and the Tibarenians, See G^n. x. 2. 

[Some refer to the Tibareoes near the Mos- 
chian mountains. The Tibarenes brought to 
Tyre vases of brass or copper, i, e, of elegant 
workmanship. Ezek. xxvii. 13. xxxi. 26. There 
are mines of copper yet worked in some parts of 
Mount Caucasus, in Kubescha,netir Arzeroum, 
which is in the Moschian mountains. The Mos- 
chian people, says Josephus, were so cahed from 
Moschus, their leader ; and they are now called 
Cappadocians. They have very ancient traces 
of their name : a city now extant among them 
is Called Mazaca. Jerom, on Ez^. xxvii. 13. 
aays the same ; adding, that Mazada w'as called 
Cassarea, in honour ofAugustUsCfasar. Moses 
ChoreneOsis saVs to the same purpose, that Ma- 
zaca w^as re-edified and cmbelKslmd, and took 
the name of Ces^iiarea. Strabo aays thte vegbn 
of Mosbica vftk divided into thfbe pxrtft, vtnich 
w'ere pdssessed by the C^Idbiaf^s, the ib^riliiis, 
and the Aribenians. ’ Seb Rba. 

It ihky deserve bnqddiy tkhethbr thb Idime 
Tobol, Tot thb rfirm- otl TototMkii, "the 

capital of Siberia, is bb ka bW istle 

tiittb ofRie ^ 

is certaittljyynmbiAldj ib’kt^as^^b^ |ll6Scbw^, 

' as a 
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on wludi it tflandf, aud tbe tame of Toeamp^ U 
tboAild tWW Uih^ .W^ ii|ipr<^bl^^ tfiat. tbete 
uaiiQy^ iwilQli, pre peptiooip| together, tboidd 
a^pr^ in tMt ^pwrtkular .i^id ther^ore the atccm 
tamioi^ of i^a la onld asqntaio the other. Comp- 
wha^t If paid pf Ros» and Motq, and Toffl, or 
Tulml* £aek. XMaUi* 8, 5* Copper it abtindant 
ill Siberjaf and v^a^ sp aociepHly» ft appeaia 
from the eopper knives, or blades, i/ihui are 
every where found in the aiM:ieu<t sepulcUret of 
the country. 

K. B. The Mofcovites gre not mentioned in 
Russian liistory ^at a distinct people ; and, by 
some, are thought to have taken their name from 
their capital city Moscow, or from the river 
M0«Jkwa,] 

TUBAL-CAIN, pp'bain, world/j/ possession: 
or possessor of the world ; from ian theW^ th^ 
world , or the earth, and nip cattah, possession : 
or «>Ao is jealous confusion ; from nip kinna, 
to be jealous, and balal, confusion, [Rather, 
the spreading of the family of Cam. See Tubal.] 

TUBAL-CAIN, or Thubal-Cain, son of 
Lameoh the bigamist, and of Zillab, Gen. iv. 
Scripture calls him the fatlier, s.e. inventor, or 
master, of the art of forging and inaiiagttig non, 
and of making all kinds of iron- work. It has 
been thought that he gave occasion to the Vulcar^ 
of the Heatlien. The name Tultal-Cain, is not 
very remote from Vulcan, [Tliis etymology 
iiuistiuit be depended on. See Fragments, 
No. CCLXXl.] 

TURTLE, a dean bird often mentioned in 
Scripture. They might offer in sacriiice either 
turtles, oryouuR lugeons. llieae M ere appointed 
in favour of the poor, mIio could not afford 
more substantial tacriiices. Before the law, 
Gen. XV. Q. Abraham offered birds, m Inch were 
a turtle and a pigeon ; and when be divided the 
other victims, he left Uie birds entire. Mos^ 
appointed. Ley. xii. 6, 7. B, for a woman’s pu- 
rification after child-birth, if sbe^liad not where- 
withid to offor a lamb, that she should bring two 
turUa, or two ypui^f pigeons. The Holy Vir- 
gin did so at punfication, Loke ii. 84. 

*nie Naaarites ofijered ivio turtles, or two 
young pigeont, to be sacrificed for a siii- 
oflfcring, the either for a burnt-offering, when, 
ditriug their Naeariteship, they had been accident- 
ally by Uie pretence of a dead body^ 

Nuntb.vi IO» When a l^ptr jyas popr, and 
ceudd not afford the larger aaerffiees, the law 
apamhdctMorliis purification ivco twiles, or t^o 
' #*14 % a ssn-oflSsfMj^ihe, other 

teriLyv,^8^k mreweie 

other prihid^S) to purify from whkdi tstHus 


weraofi^red* Vide Bians, PuBiriCATiONs/ 
&c. 

^eretniah mh riil 7. The stork in the hea- 
ven knoiroth her appointed times, and the turtle 
and the crane, aiid the swallow, observe the time 
of their coming.” Tim turtle is a bird of pas- 
sage, as wejl as the ^wallow, and the stork* 
The spouse in the Canticles, compares his bride 
to the turtle, 

^UTOR, a person who has the care of a 
child or children for a time : usually one who is 
not their natural father, but a hireliiig. TJiis 
office is very important, but it is only tempo* 
raiy : it leads the younj; mind toward maturity, 
but when the time of that maturity is arrived, 
and youth is advanced to manhood, tutorage 
ceases. This has served the apostle for a simile, 
in Mhich he compares the law of Moses to a 
tutor. Gal. iv. 2. See Pedaoooue.] 

TYCHICUS, 7vy4jc6c» casual, by chance; 
from T^x»t» fortune, [Fortunatus, lucku^ luckS 

TVCHICUS, a disciple of St. Paul, ein- 
ployed by theSposlle, to carry his letters tp 
several churches. He was of the province of 
Asia, aud accompanied St. Paul, A. D. 58, in 
his journey fiom Corinth to Jerusalem ; Acts 
XX. 4. He carried the epistle to the Colossians, 
written A. D. 61; Uiat to ihe Ephesians, A.D. 
65; and the first to Timothj/, A,D, 64. [See 
Timothy.] St. Paul did not send him merely 
to carry letters, but to Jearii the state of the 
churches, and to bring Jiim an account of them. 
Wherefore he calls him his dear brother, a faith- 
fnl minister of the Lord, aud his companion in 
the service of God. Ephes. vi. 21, 22. Col. iv. 
7, 8* He hud intentions of sending him into 
Crete, to preside there in the absence of Tilua. 
Tit. iii. 12. It is thought also, that he was de- 
puted to Ephesus, while Timothy should be at 
Rome, M hen he carried a letter to the Ephesians 
from this apostle. The Greeks celebrate the 
feast of St. Ttfchicus, December 8 or 9. They 
give him the title of one of the seventy disciples, 
and buhop of Colophon in the province of Asia, 
Ubuard, Ado, and other martyrulogists, mark 
his feast at Paphos in C> prus, April IQ. Usuard 
gives him only the title of deacon. 

TYMPANUM, a timbrel, or instrument of 
music, often mentioned in Scripture. The He- 
brews called it r]in toph ; and, 1 suppose, under 
ibis name ihey coippreliended all kincii of ditimi, 
tahpi;S 9 4 nd timbrels. I do not ffi?d that the 
Hebrews used it in tlieir wars, but .only at dieir 
public, wjoidopi aud it wai oonu&oui, mm- 
plvfed by the women. AAerihe paMageedlhe 
Bofi.Siea, Miriaw, fiater of bfo«o% lo^ a tiym- 
jUMlMi, or tinbral, eud began to phy ami dance 

with 
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with the women. £xod. xv. The daughter 
of Jepihah came to meet her father with tim* 
hreU| and other musical inatrumenta. Jiidg. xi.34. 
It was probably of the same kind as those an- 
oient UfntfaMf m hich are put in the hands of 
•Cybele the mother of the g<^8. Ttfmpana habit 
Cybele, et sunt mihi tympana cribri. \ 
The ancient marbles generally represent Cy- 
bele with a tympanum. They used also to play 
on this instrument at the feasts of Bacchus. Vide 
Musical Instruments, Plate 111. No. 8. 

11. Tympanum, an instrument of punish- 
ment; this occurs in the Greek of Hebrews, xi. 
35. ^Ervpravia^riaav, ditfentisunt. Both ancient 
and modern interpreters are divided about the 
sense of this word. Some have explained it of 
the tressel, or chevalet, a punishment frequent 
in antiquity, but very little known at this day. 
St. Chrysostom, and the other Greek interpre- 
ters who have followed him, and who ought to 
have understood the meaning of this word better 
than the Latins, thought the apostle, in this 
place, alluded to the death of John the Baptist, 
and to that of St. James, who were both beheaded. 
Hes}cbiu6, Suidas, and Oecumenius, think the 
verb tympamzein signifies to flea alive. Others, 
more modem, take it in a generical sense, for 
all kinds of capital punishments and of violent 
deatlis. ^nd it is true that the Greek verb is 
sometimes used in this impoit. 

But we think the apostle, in this place, means 
.the baUinado, or punibhiiient of the whip, and 
that he alludes to die cruelties exercised oti old 
JEJeazar, and the 'Seven bsetbren, Maccabees. 
9, Macc. vi. 19< 'EXe^apoc. • • av^aiptnu^, eirl 
Tvpwavov 7rpo<niytv. Verse 28. ToeuOra 
^irwv «irl rh rbpTtavov lv^tu)Q Speaking of 

the martyrdom of Elcazar, says the writer, he 
went to the tympanum^ and when almost ex- 
piring Ainder the blows of the rods, lie said, 
groaning; " tlie Xx>rd, who knows all things, 
knows this, that though I could escape death, 
et 1 chuse to suffer these violent pains in my 
0 (’y, being tom with the^ods.^’ St. Paul seems 
plainly to aJJude to this passage, when be says, 
4 ome have suffered the punishment of the tym^ 
panum, not desiring to rescue themselves from 
this torture, in hopes of a better resurrection. 
The seven brethren Maccabees, were also tor- 
mented w ttb stripes and rods. The scholiast on 
^istophancs, in FlMium, speaking of the pu- 
jushment of the tympanum ^ says, T^irava (vXa 
etc hn/parikud^ov^ they called tympana those 
matminetitsof wood, itp^ whicircmsnalt were 
fiiliipt as were condemned by the h^gei lo such 
JkenUng* 1 his petMiii ent m amt ^eed in the 
mat See PuNisHHEStw* (In ^ii eeose the 


word fvnm^num is from IWfWi to beat^ to heat 
i’io/e»w.T 

[TYPE, T^oc. This Greek tl^rd sigiiiies, 
generally, a risembianre, by 'whatever ^eans 
made. So John, xx* 25. ** unless T see in his 
hands the type, mark, print of the nails.*' 1^ 
Acts vii. 4.5. the types^ likenesses, of tlie gods 
w hich ye made ; but, these gods being imaginary 
existences, no likeness could, properly speak- 
ing, be made. So verse 44. Moses should make 
the tabernacle accordir^ to the type, model, ex- 
emplar, he had seen.’* It is spoken of the copy of 
the letter sent from Claudius Lysias to Felix, 
Acts xxiii. 25. It is used concerning theybrai 
of doctrine into which believers were inducted, 
and, as it were, pressed, as clay is pressed into 
the mould, the impression, form, or resemblance 
of which, it takes exactly. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 6. 
Phil. iii. 17* et at. 

Types are supposed to be very frequent in the 
O. T. A type 13 usually considered as an ex- 
ample, pattern, or general similitude to a person, 
event, or thing which is to come: and herein it 
differs from a representation, memorial, or com- 
memoration of an event, &c. which is past. For 
instance, the sacred ceremony of the passover 
among the Jews, with its bitter herbs, its Iamb 
slain, &c. was a commemoration, or memorial 
repetition of what their fathers had originally 
transacted at their Exodus from Egypt. The 
same may be said of their dwelling in booths, 
&c. Nay, I apprehend tlie opinion may be jus- 
tified, which considers sacrifices themselves as 
commemorative ; being originally instituted 
after the first great transgression, they perpe- 
tually revived in Adam, and in his posterity, 
the recollection of his first guilt, and of the 
victim which died instead of himself, on that 
occasion. 

In the nature of commemorative ordinances, 
Jews and Christians are agreed : but Christians 
say further, that many, or most, if not all the 
sacred institutions among the Jews were pre- 
ffgurative hints, or notices of what was to Mp- 
pen under a more perfect dispensation. HencO 
a sacrifice, the blood of which was shed before 
the ark, or other symbolical presence of God, 
prefigured a more noble, more dignified blood, 
which should be shed before 0od at some future 
time : that as such blood was abed to reconcile 
man and God, to nedMUe between those other- 
wise distant partie^ so the nobler blood should 
mediate, w^h tmltiaked •ubceSi, in mtofing 
amity between God and They shy |^so, 

that the dwelUag h tuhe^^les, .oe boiUlbb^pre- 

a ured dip ^f n 

lose repkldne^in humau uatuiowue^Wm but 

a mere 
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t mere teofipprury humble dwelliog ; u much 
below hb tiiue % liight booth or hut 

b below the dignitj of u.peiece. In like manner, 
the paasover Ifunb was a vic^ wnich exempted 
^om evil, while it also prefigured a nobler de« 
Uverer (and deliverance) from divine u rath and 
aPger,, than could possibly be accomplished in 
the exemption of Israel from die stroke of the 
destroying angel which smote the first-born of 
B^ptians, — a nobler deliverance from the 
punral tyranny of sin, than that of the Israelites 
was, from the oppressive dominion of Pharoah : 
which deliverance is accomplished by the blood 
of ** the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world " 

Tj/ipes differ from signs, in that si^s were occa^ 
siou^y and usually pointed to a time, but little 
distant, in the first place ; though ultimately to a 
much more distant event, of whose accom- 
plishment, the accomplishment of the sign was a 
token, an earnest, and in some sense a proof : 
as it manifested a Divine interposition on the 
sulnect to which the sign related. So, when Eze- 
kief, at a great distance from Jerusalem, brought 
out his goods, and digged through his house, he 
signified ikiQ fate of Jerusalem : so, when Isaiah 
was ordered to beget a child (a son) by a young 
woman, then a virgin, this being accomplished, 
was a sign of a much greater birth to be ex- 
pected in the person of Emmanuel, to whom 
the prophet expressly directs the ultimate refer- 
ence. 

If this be correct, what should prevent types 
also from looking forward ? If it pleased God to 
encourage the hope and faith of bis people by 
occasional signs^ why not also by lasting and per- 
manent (signs) types ? Why might not the same 
ideas be conveyed every day, every year, on 
public occasions, as incidentally, only, in a less 
conspicuous manner? Nevertheless, that may 
be true of public services under a general idea, 
which it would be imprudent and unadviseable 
to apply to every minute circumstance attending 
them. JB. gr. The holy of holies in the Jewish 
temple might be emblematic of heaven, the resi- 
dence of God ; but it certainly is not prudent to 
consider whatever may at any rate, and by any 
construction, bear a reference to the holy of 
holies, as therefore assimilated to a correspond- 
ent antitype in heaven. The wit, theingenui^ 
of many of those references, which occur in 
^ome systems of divinity, may be admirable, but 
admiration differs from approbation. Though 
we redd lliM ^ bellies of the pillars in SoIch 
aioik*i temjpie were decorated with lilly work, it 
h by no amaai eeftara t^ ^^tbe tiypkal mean- 

H. pIot* X*^!**^»^^.** 


of the gospel church, and Ullies being emblems 
of the care of Providence, therefore goi^el mi- 
nisters should leave to Providence die care of 
their bellies.^ Whatever may be thought of the 
doctrine, it is far enough from certain, that ibis 
was the intention of the sacred writer, or of the 
Holy Spirit, in recording this passage ; to which 
intention too much cautious deference cannot be 
paid. 

Whetlier certain histories which happened iu 
ancient times, were designed as types of future 
events, it is not easy to determine : but observe, 
(1.) it is likely that such histories are recorded 
(being selected from among many occurrences) 
as might be useful lessons, &c. &c. to succeed- 
ing ages. (2.) That there beit^ a general con- 
formity in the dispensations of Providence, and 
Grace, to different persons, and in different ages, 
instances of former dispensations in^y usefully 
be held up to the view of later times, and may en- 
courage, or may check, may direct^ or may con- 
troul, those placed in circumstances, &c. similar 
to what is recorded, though their times and 
their places may be widely separated. We have 
New Testament authority for this. 

Types may be considered as possessing differ- 
ent degrees of that clearness which determines 
their reference to their antitype : some may be 
evident, and palpable ; others more obscure : 
some may be referable in a general or leading 
sense, or under some particular view, but, if 
only that general (or that.paiticular) view were 
originally designed, it is not for us to particu- 
larize every division, every ramification seen 
under every aspect, and tinged with every hue 
which the multiplication glass of a fertile iroa-* 
gination may offer, or may induce us to admire. 

The Jewish literati delighted in the studies 
and the application of learning derived from the 
types: they even thought certain letters, and their 
positions, were of the nature of types; hence 
arose their Cabala : and it must be owned, that 
Christian fathers have vied with them in such 
treatment of Scripture ; but the fallacy* of this 
mode of instruction, as to any reliance to be 
placed on it, appears, from considering, that 
scarcely any two commentators agree in their 
explanations and inferences, when such princi- 
ples are the basis of their remarks. 

T'ypes should be referred from a less , to a 
greater, as from the death of a beast to the death 
of a man : from a lower to a higher, as from 
earth to heaven : from time present to fotority, 
as from this world to the etenial state: firom 
lesser degrees of perfection to more absohilet as 
from man to Ge^. If the sacrifice of a ipmb 
adailod officially to restore petee, or lo oooci- 
2 Y Hv. 2 Ikte 
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liate ^vour, that of a peraon in ^hom dwelt the 
fttUiesrof Divinity^ miiit be infinitely more avail- 
able to mediate reconciliation : if pardon and 
exemption from punishment in this world be 
desirable,' juatification and deliverance j&om 
eternal misery is infinitely more desirable: if the 
tender feelings of a father in this uneaual state, 
and amidst all the imperfections of tne social 
principle be powerful, how much more those 
of the great Father of ail, the Father of our 
spirits I Whatever is Divine is infinite, what- 
ever is infinite eludes our comprehension, how- 
ever urged by the most vehement imagination : 
under this reflection, types may be useful by 
offering similitudes adapted to our powers, but 
when that which is perfect is come, that which 
is imperfect, and partial, that which is feeble and 
unsatisfactory, shall be done away.] 

TYPHON ICUS, Tu0a»viicoc> o. turbulent, or 
impetuous wind ; from the Greek rt/^a, that is 
inflamed, or that blows violently Acts xxviii. 14. 

TYRANNUS, T^awoc, rrince. We read. 
Acts xix. 9 that St. Paul, at Ephesus, withdrew 
from the synago^e, but taught every day in the 
school of one Tyrannus* it is enquired who 
this Tyr annus was ? Some think him a prince, 
or great lord, who accommodated St. Paul with 
his tioute in which to receive and instruct his 
disciples. But the generality conclude, that 
Tyrannus was a converted Gentile, a friend of 
St Paul, to whom he withdrew. The name 
of one Tyrannus may be applied, either to a man 
of this name, or to some sovereign prince. But, 
besides, that the name Tyrannus was then be- 
come so odious, that it would not have been 
given to a man who deserved only what was 
good to be said of him, without some kind of 
mitigation, some Greek manuscripts have T/- 
rannios instead of Tyrannos. Other copies in- 
timate, that he taught from the fifth to the tenth 
hour. We find in history more men than one 
by the name of Tyrannus. [This name was 
probably a family name ; as King, Duke, Earl, 
dU* are among ourselves ; but the name does not 
imply the dignity of king, duke, or earl. From 
the manner of the writer’s mentioning tliis per- 
son, as rivoey a certain Tyrannus, it should 
seem that he was not of great eminence in his 
profession, which appears to have been that of 
a schoolmaster; it js true that some schools 
were held for philosophic purposes, and for the 
liberal arts ; Imt the phrase used rather leads to 
a different view of this schooj, which, possibly, 
might be for the education of youth.] 
tyrant , prince: or that proem \ from 
the Greek iK^ r^ns or pwem, 

TYRANT. This won) U m «o odious 


sente in most modern langiiagef, ibraprii|eo 
who abuses his authority, lo oppress his sumects, 
and to niolest his neighbours. But in the Greek 
and Latin, tyrannus is often takep in a good 
n&ase, and anciently there was no distinction or 
difference of signification between tyrannus and 
rex, Nihtl intererat apud ma^ores inter tyrant 
num et repm. Servius, in Mneid. lib, iv. After- 
wards, the word tyrant became a word of re- 
proach and detestation, especially in free states. 

In Esth. vi. 2. Primus de regiis principibue 
ac tyrannis, Q^pn^D, Parthumim, seems to 
answer to the Greek irapccrifuoe, paratimios, an 
illustrious man. We read the same word, par- 
thumim, in Daniel, i. 3. translated tyrannus m 
the Vulgate. Jn chap. iii. 2, 3. we read in Heb. 

gedabrai, instead of tyrannus, as in the 
Greek and Latin. In Job, xxxiv. IQ. tyrannus 
answers to the Hebrew Shar^ a prince; and 
chap. XXXV. 9 . it answers to Rabbim, great men. 
In Ezekiel xxiii. 23. Tyrannus is put for the 
Hebrew Shuah. In Habakkuk, i. 10. Tyrannus 
is put for the Hebrew Rasen, which signifies a 
lord, a governor ; and is probably the same as 
Saren or Suren, a great lord. 1 shall not speak 
of the books that are written in Greek ; as the 
Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the Mac- 
cabees, where the word Tyrannus is used some- 
times in a good sense, and sometimes in a bad 
sense; as by other Greek authors. 

TYRE,niy, *nsf, Sor, or Tzur; Tvpoc, strength, 
rock, sharp. [Josh. xix. 29 * "IK "liDD, Uroem 
munitissimam Tyrum. Vulg.] 

TYRE, a famous city of Phoenicia. Aulus 
Gellius, lib. xiv. cap. 6. says, its ancient name 
was Sarra. [q from Zor?'] Plautus, in Trucul, 
calls it Sara : 

Purpuram tibi ex Sara attuli. 

And Silius Italicus, lib. xv. puts Sarranus mu* 
rex for Tyrius : 

Sarano murice fulgens. 

Tyre was allotted to the tribe of Asher, with 
other maritime cities of the same coast; but it 
does not appear that the Asherites ever drove 
out the Canaanites. Yet very learned men 
maintain, that in Joshua’s time Tyre was not 
built ; and that Mibzar^Zor, Urhem mmUmi- 
mam Tyrum, [Strong Tyre — well-fortified ^re 
— Tyre the Great,] is not the city of Tyre. 
Isaiah, xxiii. 12. calls Sidon the daughter of 
Tyre, i.e. a colony from it. Homer never speaks 
of Tyre, but only of Sidon. Josephus, Ardiy. Hb* 
viii. cap. 2. says, * was puilt not abov^'twb 
hundr^ and f^y years before the temple of 
Solomon ; wbicii woulcl be A. M. Mp 

^hundred 
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iHitidred ^ri tiler Jotlraa. Herodotus, libAL 
(M* 44. Btyt, it muk tflimted hy the priests of 
fyre, that the temple of Hercules in this city 
was built at the same time as the city itself, 
which was £,300 years before the time of his 
writing; (A. 14. 3593.) By which account T^re 
must hare been built 656 years before the deluge; 
which by no means can be admitted. [Q^ery, 
should we read 1,300 f in the passage of Hero- 
dotiis.] 

But there seems to be a possibility of recon> 
ciling these variations, by allowing two cities of 
Ti/re; one known to th^ ancients by the name 
of Pafa^Tyrus ; the other a later city, called 
only Txor, or Tlyre. The first was built on the 
Continent, and here stood the temple of Hercu- 
les, of whose antiquity the priests of Tyre so 
extravagantly boasted to Herodotus. In this 
temple the Tyrians would have had Alexander 
sacrifice, when he sent them word he desired to 
come into their city, under pretence of offering 
sacrifices to Hercules. Quint. Curt. /t5. iv. cap. 5. 
Justin. Uh, xi. cap. 1 . Tyrum se ire velle ad vota 
HeraiU reddett£i dixit. Legati responderunt^ 
esse Tenwlum HercuUs extra urbemt in ea sede 
quam Pala~Tyron, sive veterem Tyrum ipsi 
vacant i ibique in antiquiore femplo rectius id earn 
essefacturum, &c. The other Tyri stood on an 
island opposite the former, from which it was 
divided but by a narrow slip of the sea ; Pliny 
says, lib. v. cap. 19* not above seven hundred 
paces. Alexander tlte Great filled up this space, 
in order to take the city ; and the island conti> 
nued joined to the Continent in Pliny’s time : 
Tlynis quondam Insula pnealto mart septingentis 
passibus divisa: nunc verb Alexandri oppugnantis 
operibus continens. 

Joshua therefore must be understood to speak 
of the ancient Tyre. The later city was not 
built, even in the time of Solomon ; there was 
only a temple on the island, dedicated to Jupiter 
Olympius. Dius, and Menander, the Ephesian, 
apiid Joseph, contra Apphn. Hb. i. who wTote 
the Phoenician history, relate, that Hiram, the 
friend of Solomoo, joined to the city of Tyre the 
temple of Hercules, which stood bjr itself on the 
island, by a mole formed by throwing earth, &c. 
into the sea. It is true, that when Hiram wrote 
io Solomon, he asked corn of him ; because, 
says he, we have need of it, living in an island 
whereon our city is built. But there is great 
probability that this circumstance was added by 
Josephus, since we read the same letters in Eu- 
pi^emus, Euseb. Prapar. lib* x. cap. 33, 34. in 
0 ve#y diffeiscfit style, and where this circum* 
ifllgpeeissiot f^d. There still remain many 
eracea of dm ancient Tyre; as large cisterns. 


smd parts of an aeqtleduct, which combed water 
firom die main land into the island. This iaiandl 
was ££ stadia, or 3,190 paces in circumference : 
old Tyre was 19,000 paces. 

Menander of Ephesus relates, Joseph, Antiq. 
lib. \x. cap. ult. that Saimaneser, king of Assy- 
ria subdued all Phoenicia. For the inhabitants 
of Sidon,of Acco. and of some other cities having 
renounced their alliance with the Tyrians, and 
having surrendered to the king of Assyria, Sai- 
maneser made war against the Tyrian8,mlh a fleet 
of sixty ships and eight hundred rowers. Tlie 
Tyrians had but twelve ships, yet they obtained 
the victory, dispersing the king’s fleet, and taking 
five hundred prisoners. Saimaneser was then 
obliged to return to Nineveh, but he left his land 
forces before Tyre, who took possession of the 
w'aters of the river, and of the aqueducts. This 
continuing for five years, the Tyrians were 
forced to dig wells in their own city. Usher 
places this expedition of Saimaneser A.M. d£87, 
under the rmgn of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
ante A. D. 717. 

Ezekiel, xxvii, xxviii. describes at length, the 
siege of Tyre, by Nebuchadnezzar. A.M. 3419, 
unfe A. D.S85. The learned arc not agreed, 
whether he speaks of old or new Tyre, Jerom, in 
loc. et in Amos i. thinks it to be new Tyre, be* 
cause he says Nebuchadnezzar joined the iste to 
the Continent, by earth, stones, and wood, thrown 
into the water. Marsham, Perizomus, and some 
others, think on the contrary, it was old Tyre. 
However this might be, Nebuchadnezzar ruiiied 
the city of Tyre: and the prophets shew clearly 
enough that it was never rebuilt. Marsham, 
Canon. Chran. Sacul. xvhi. p. 578. This can 
be strictly understood of old Tyre, only; for 
new Tyre flourished much later ; long after Ne* 
buchaunezzar. It even recovered itself, after hs 
fall by Alexander. 

Isaiah says, xxiii. 15, 17, 18. ^ It shall come 
to pass in that day, that Tyre shall be forgotten 
seventy years, according to the days of one king; 
after the end of seventy years shall T^re sipg as 
a harlot. And it shall come to pats, after the 
end of seventy years, that the Lord wilt viirit 
Tyre, and she shall turn to her hire, and shall 
commit fornication with the kingdoms of the 
world, upon the face of the earth. And her 
merchanmze^ and her hire shall be holiuest to 
the Lord, it shall not be treasured nor 
up ; for her merchandize shall be for them t$tt 
d^'dl before the Lord, to eat sbfficiently, knd 
for durable clothing.” it is not easy to ^ 
either the beginning or the end of ffikse aevkiitt 
yeart of oblivion, of the city 
me place ita beginolng at the oamie Of this 
F £ city 
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ckfhy N^rfmel mA i et iar, o^•tthatl>y AWMader 
the Greets, we miuit taka the word oblivion, m 
an mmaiial aeate^ mee we read that Nebuchad- 
nezzar left ithobal for king of I'yrt, Joietth.) 
cont,' Uh. i. and that Alexander left 

thercun Abdalonymus, or Ballonymua^ orS^to; 
(for jkW these names are found in the ancientii 
Dipdor. Sicul. Justiiii &c.) and that these 
princes and their successors reigned there a long 
time. Nor do we perceive that the Tyrians, be- 
fore the time of Jesus Christ shewed any zeal 
for the Lord, or for his worship. Therefore to 
reconcile these prophecies, it must be supposed, 
that when the prophets speak of the total de- 
struction of Tyre, they mean the ancient Tyre, 
which was never rebuilt : and that when they 
foretel the re-establishment of Tyre, they must 
be understood of the new city, which became 
very flourishing, and rose superior to its mis- 
fortunes. ^Aud finally, that when it embraced 
the Christian religion, it offered to the Lord the 
fruits of its labours and traffic. In the time of 
St. Paul, there was a great number of believers 
in Tyre, Acts xxi. and afterwards the church of 
Tyre became very famous. It afforded a great 
number of martyrs for the Christian faith, and 
several illustrious bishops ; councils have been 
held there. 

[In Fragments, No. XC. the reader may 
see the fulfilment of prophecy, as noticed by 
Mr. Bruce : the latest traveller who has visited 
Tyre, is Mr. Buckingham; >\ho describes 
the port as of difficult entrance, but not imprac- 
Ucable ; and the town as now consisting of two 
hundred houses.] 

TYTHES. We have nothing more ancient 
concerning tythes, than what is read Gen. xiv.20. 
that Abraham gave tythes to Melchizedech, king 
of Salem, of all the booty he had taken from the 
enemy. Jacob imitated this piety of his grand- 
father, when he vowed to the Loid the tythe of 
all the substance he might acquire iu Mesopota- 
mia. Gen. xxviii. 22. Under the law, Moses 
ordained, ** All the tythe of the land, whether 
of the seed of the land, or of the fruit of the 
tree, is the Lord’s ; it is holy unto the Lord. 
And if a man will at all re^m ought of his 
tythes, he shall add thereto the fifth part thereof. 
And concerning the tythe of the herd, or of the 
flock, even of whatsoever passeth under the rod, 
the teutli sbftll be holy unto the Lord, Lev. xxvii. 
30 , 31 , 32 . 

The Pharbees, in the time of Jesus Christ, to 
distinguish thefnselv^s by a more mrupulous 
observance of the law, mot oonieift tylhing 
the grain end fruits growing .in the fieHit, they 
alsophki tythe of pmsen^ lierbe in 


^ir gaidetie, elhich was mote than flie hwr' 
requis^^ Our SavicNtr did mot wmmm this 
exMtiM ) .but he bh^s their ImwpDrIsy 4 iad 
pride in Matt, xxiii. 23. Luke m. 42. We 
read alsom the Talmud, Seder. Serein Afiasaeo. 
that whatever is eaten, or laid up in reserve^ 
which is produced from fhe earth, is liable la 
first-fruits and tythes, 

Tythes were taken from what remained, after 
the offerings and first-fruits were paid* They 
brought the tythes to the Levites in the city of 
Jerusalem, as appears by Josephus, Amiq* 
lib, IV. cap, 8. and Tob. i. fi. The Levites set 
apart tlie tenth part of their tythes for the priests 
(for the priests did not receive them immediately 
from the people) and the Levites were not to 
enjoy the tythes they had received, before they 
had given to the priests such a part as the law 
assigned them. Comp. Fragments, No. 

cxxxv. 

Of those nine parts that remained to the pro- 
prietors, after the tythe was paid to the Levites, 
they took another tenth part, which was eitlier 
sent to Jerusalem in kind, or, if that were too far, 
they sent the value in money, adding thereto a 
fifth, from the whole, [?]as the Habbins inform us, 
Vide Lyran, JDeut. xxvi. 12. This tenth part 
was applied toward celebrating the festivals in 
the temple ; and was nearly resembled by the 
Agapce, or love-feasts, of the first Christians. 
Thus those words of Deuteronomy, xiv. 22, 23* 
are understood by the Rabbins : Thou ehalt 
truly tythe all the increase of thy seed, that the 
field brmgeth forth year by year. And thou shalt 
eat before the Lord thy God, in the place which 
he shall choose to place his name there, the tythe 
of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thy oil, and llio 
firstlings of thy herds and of thy docks: that thou 
mayest learn to fear the Lord thy God alw^ays.’’ 
Josephus also speaks of these feasts winch were 
made in the temple, and in the holy city. Antiq, 
lib. iv. cap, 8. 

Tobit says, i. 6. that every three years he paid 
punctually his tythe to strangers and proselytes. 
This was probably because there were neither 
priests nor Levites iu the city where he dwelt. 
Moses speaks of this last kind of tythe, Deut* 
xiv. 28. xxvi. 12. At the end of three yem 
thou shall bring forth all the tythe of thine in* 
crease the same year, and shalt lay k up within 
thy gates. And the Levite, (because he hath 
no part nor inheritance with thee), and the 
atranger, and the fatherless, and Ihe , Ividow, 
which are within thy gates, shall eame^aodahaU 
eat and be aattsfiedi ^that (be Laid Ihy.Godtiuay 
bless theeinall^lheiiMiiAiof Uiiimhaiid wyehlh^ 
doit*” WethiiA Ihii'tbird^^Me not te htidifi- 

ferent 
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ferent from Uio second kind nireedy noticed, ex- 
cept tlmt in ihe third yeor it wns not brought 
into the temple, but wis used on the s^ by 
every one in the city of his habitation. fh^H- 
fore, properly speaking, there were only two 
sorts of rytAet, 1. That which was given to the 
Levites and priests, 2. that which was applied 
to feasts of charity, either in the temple at Je- 
rusalem, or in other cities. 

Samuel tells the children of Israel; that their 
king would " Uke the tenth part of their seed, 
and of their vineyards, and give to his oj£cers and 
his servants. He will Uke the tenth of your 
sheep, and ye shall be his servants.*^ 1 Sam. viii. 
15, 1 6 ‘. Yet it does not clearly appear from the 
history of the Jews, that they regularly paid 
to their princes. But the manner in which 
Samuel expresses himself, seems to insinuate, 
that it was looked on as a common right among 
the kings of the east. 

At this day the Jews no longer pay tythe, at 
least they do not think themselves obliged to do 
h, except those that are settled in the territory 
of Jerusalem, and the ancient Judea, Leo ^ 
Modena, Part I cap. 12. Because very few 
Jews now have lands of their own, or flocks. 
They only give money for the redemption of 
the first-born, to those whom they think are 
descended from the priests or Levites. How- 
ever, we are assured, tliat such among the Jews 
as would be thought very strict, and religious, 
give the tenth part of their income to the poor. 

Christians also pay tiftke of the produce of 
their esUtes to the ministers of the Lord. But 
not by yirtue of any law, either of Jesus Christ 
or his apostles* Our Saviour has commanded 
nothing on this, only, when he sent his apostles 
to preach in the cities of Israel, he forbad them 
to carry either purse, or provisions, but to enter 
the houses of those who were willing to receive 
them, and to eat what should be set before them: 
for, as he adds, the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, t.e. of his maintenance, Matth. x. JO. Luke 
X. 7, S. And St. Paul determines, that he who 
receives instruction, should administer some of 
hie good things to him who gives it. Gal. vi. 6. 
It is agreeable to nature and reason, that they 
who wait at the altar should live by the altar; 
and, who ever undertook a warfare at hie own 
expencef iCor. ix. 13. ^ , 

In the infancy of the church, the ministers 
lived only on the .alms andoblations of the feith- 
ftil. Aftofwatrds, lands and fixed leveiiuet were 
sefeded Oft dutrebes, 4Uid tiieir mkiisters. 
people begaa early togivefheuaa certein portion 
of lh«r anfairteiioe, which ww oaUed iutb§, in 
imttntion of that fudd to the pnosteoti the old 


covenant, though every one gave only ae his de- 
votion inclmed him : without any express obli- 
gation, either as to quintity or quality. Lastly, 

. tbelijiBOps, in concurrence with secular princes, 
tnadelaws for this, and obliged Christians to give 
to ecclesiastics the tj^the of their revenues, and 
of the fruits of the earth. As these regulations 
were not all made at the Same time, nor in an 
uniform manner, we cannot precisely fix the 
period of the establishment of tithes. But 
they were paid as far back at the sixth century ; 
not every where, nor under the same obligations* 
Ortgen thinks, HonuL xi. in Numeros, that the 
laws of Moses concerning ty/Aei mkI first-fruits, 
are not repealed by the Gospel, but that they 
ought to be observed under the new dispensation* 
F. Paul, in his Treatise of Benefices, observes, 
that till the eighth, or the ninth century, tythei 
were not paid in the East, or in Africa. But 
those who have treated this matter with greatei^ 
accuracy, shew Uiat tithes had been paid from 
the earliest time. 

The mcAt barbarous nations, the heathen, 
Greeks, and Romans, from a principle of reli- 
gion, from a feeling common to all men, often 
dedicated tythes to their gods. Some made it ar 
standing obligation, others practised it on parti- 
cular occasions ; or by the impulse of a transient 
devotion. The Arabian merchants who traded 
in spices, durst not sell any till they had paid 
the tttthe to their god Sabis, Pliny, lid. xii. cap. 
14. The Persians were very exact in offering' 
to their gods the ti^the of the spoils taken from 
their enemies, Xenopfa. Cyropad. lib. iv. V. vii.' 
The Scythians sent their tythes to Apollo, Soliu. 
cap. 27. The Carthagenians were accustomed 
to send to Tyre, of which they were a colony,' 
the tythe of their profits, Mela, lib. li. cap. 5. 
and they sent to Hercules Tyrius the tenth of 
the spoils they took in Sicily. Diodor. lib. xx. 
Justin, lib. xviii. The ship that brought the 
usual tythe of the Carthagenians to Tyre hap- 
pened to arrive there a little before AlexandW^ 
begun the siege of that city. Q. Curt. lib. iv.> 
cap. 2. When Fisistratus wrote to Solon, to per- 
suade him to return to Athens, he told him that 
every one there paid the iythe of bis goods lor 
the offering of sacrifices to the gods. Laert. lib. i« 
The Pelasgians that were settled in Italy, received 
a command from the oracle, to send their tythet 
to Apollo of Delphos. Oioiiyi. Halicarn. Pkh 
tarch, in more places than one, menticMiii a ciit- 
tom ^ the Romans, of offering to HmoWithd 
tythe of what they took from thek ene«|iee. 

[TZIN, t.e. China : laaiali stik*. 12, See 
FaMiiccnts, No. DC.] .If 4 

[SotN, deiorf See Sin. NtiMi|Viu*llLl 
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[VAHEB, a Mty a place given. The name 
t>f a place, Namb. zxi. J4. Le Cierc 
thought it to be the aame as Mathana, a gift, 
I^umb. V. 16, IQ. Some think it to be the name 
of a hin^f Moab. This name does not appear 
in Eng. Tr. but is nevertheless usuall^r adopted 
bj critics J 

VAICRA, inp*l, the Title of the Book of 
Leviticuf, being the first word of that book, 
signifying, And he called ; from the conjunction 
^ van, and the word tnp kara, to call. 

VAJEDABER, naiO, the Title of the Book 
of Numbert, being the first word of that book, 
signifying, And he spake ; from the conjunction 
1 ooic, and the word dahar^ to speak. 

VAJEZATHA, Knt'l, ^aiZaSa, Vulgate, 
zata. That waters the bed ; from m3 natah, to 
water, and MU tha, chamber, or bed : or accord* 
ing to the Syriac and Hebrew, fFoe to the olive. 
[The youngest son of Haman. Esth. ix. Q. From 
the Persian, clear, pure, or gladness,'] 

VALE, or Valley. There are many vallies 
mentioned in Scripture. 

V( 0 i!^o/B BEACH AH, oT of blesswg, in Ju- 
•dab, west of the Dead Sea, £ Chron. xx. £6. 

Vale 4^ Sid DIM, Fale of the Wood, Vallis 
Sylvutrds, Gen. xiv. 3, 8, £0, CD»n»tyn The 
valley of Heshedim. Some translate the vale 
of the Fields, or the vale of Chalk ; the LXX. 

vale of Salt. In this vale stood the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah^ and here, afterwards, 
the lake Asphaltites, or the Dead-Sea was 
formed. [The term signifies to shed forth; pos- 
sibly, it may refer to the slime-pits, or oozings 
of bitumen : but Parkhurst thinks it refers to the 
genia] pouers of nature, idolatroosly worshipped 
here.] 

VaU ifSBAVEn, or. The Kin^s Dale, Gen. 
anw. 17. 2 Sam.xviii. 18. Skaveh is a city in the 
Kiag^s Dale, over against Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Eusebius. In this vale Melchisedec met 
Abraham, at his return from his victory over the 
five kings. But some think this interview ums 
at the footAsf mount Tabor. Vide VU. Melehise^ 
, dee, tom. iit. Oper. S. Athanas. £3Q. et Brocbard. 
Dascripi. Xer^ Sanet. 

VaUey of Sa4.t, [or Sait Fits,] ViMs ^l^ 
otartms, fi sail 13. £ Kings 3tttr« 7* This is 


generally placed in the southern paits of Idumea^ 
south of the Dead-sea. Here, they say, the 
Idumeans were defeated by David, or by Joab ; 
and again by Amaziah, son of Joash, king of 
Judah. We place it in the eastern parts of 
Idumea between Tadmor and Bozrah. See 
Salt. 

Fa/% ^ Re PH AIM, or of the Giants, £ Sam. 
v. 18. xxiii. 13. See Rbphaim. 

Valley of Eshcol, or o/‘ Grapes, Vallis Bo^ 
tri. Numb, xxxii. Q. See Nehel Eshcol^ 

Falley ^Jezreel. The same as the vale of 
Esdraelon, or the plain that extends east and 
west from Scythopolis to the foot of mount 
Carmel, on the Mediterranean. 

Fa/%^MAMEE, near Hebron. SeeMAMRE. 

Fa/%^‘MoREH, near Stchem, called the 
Plain ofMoreh. Gen. xii. 6. See Moeeh. 

Fa/%^‘AcHOR. Josh, vii, £4, £6. Isaiah 
Ixv. 10. Hos. ii. 15. north of Jericho, accord- 
ing to Jerom. Here the unfortunate Achan was 
stoned. See Achor. 

Valley of Ajalon. See Ajalon. This city 
gave name to the valley. 

Valley of Reeds, ValUs Arundinis, Josh, 
xvi. 6. xvii. Q. n3p H% Ge-Kana, the valley, 
brook, qr river of Kanah. It was not far from 
the Dead-sea, nor from Tapuah, 

Valley of Jehoshaph at. It is generally un- 
derstood to be the valley wherein the brook 
Kidron runs, east of Jerusalem. See Jehosh A- 
phat. Joel iii. 1£. and Map of Jerusalem. 

Valley of Hinnom, or Valley of the Sons of 
Hinnom, Josh. xv. 8. p3n K»J, Gehennon, or Ge- 
beni-Hennon; whence Gehenna, It was east 
and south of Jerusalem. See Hinnom, Hbw- 
NON, or Tophet: and Map of Jerusalem. 

King's Dale, or Valley. See Valley of Sh A ^ 
VEH, before. 

Falley of Charabhim, or of Craftsmen, 
Vallis drttficum. 1 Chron. iv. 14. Neh. xi. 33. 
a^Bnrr mu Ge-charathim. It is placed on the 
side of the Jordan, in Benjamin. 

Valley qf Keziz. Joah. xviii, £1. pQp, m 
Bef^amm. Its situation is not exa^y loiotrii. 
Some translatb die Hebrew by the t«/% ^ /a. 
dsion. It is conjeetared that this name was 
giveii it, becmusei petfiaps, they here cuhtykied 

balm, 
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balm, which is drawn from the tree by incision. 
But I cannot think this pISnt was cultiTated here 
so early as the times of Joshua. 

ValUy of JipaTnAH-BL. Josh. xix. 14, 27* 
It probably took its name from the city of Jiph^ 
thah-^ly on the frontiers of Zebulun. The true 
situation is unknown. See Jipthah*el. 

Valley o/Sorbk, Judg. xvi. 4. in which was 
the city of Soreky in Dan. Perhaps it mSy be 
the same as the valley of EihcoL See Sorek. 

Valley of Zi&HoiM, 1 Sam. xiii. 18. Zeboim 
was one ot the four cities consumed with Sodom 
^ fire fi'om heaven. Gen. xiv. 2. xviii. xix. 
The valley of Zeboim was therefore on the Dead- 
sea, but Its situation is not known. Perhaps 
Zeboim rebuilt; See Neh. xi. 34. as also 
Sodom. The Chald. Hebr. Vatab. take Zeboim, 
or Tzeboim, in a generical sense, for serpents, 
basilisks, or dragons, [rather some wild beast ; 
perhaps, a w’ild wolf, the sheeb of the Arabs.] 

Valley of Gad. 2 Sam. xxiv. 3. beyond Jor- 
dan, in the portion of Gad, and probably along 
the Arnou. 

Vale o/ Baca, or of Tears, Psalm Ixxxiv. 6. 
probably the same as the valley of Tears, or 
Weepers, or Bochim. Judg. li. 1. 2 Sam. v. 
23* See Bochim. This valley was south of 
Jerusalem. Vide Fragments, No. CCCIV. 

Valley ^Vision, Isaiah xxii. 1. in the pro- 
phetical and figurative stile, signifies Jerusalem. 
It is called a valley by Antipkrasis, for in reality 
that city stood on a mountain. And the addi- 
tional name of vision w'as given it, because it is 
the subject of the prcmhecy of Isaiah ; or, be- 
cause me temple of Jerusalem was built upon 
mount Moriah, which is the Mountain of Vision, 
Gen. xxii. 14. [Query, the valley between two 
hills, as between Zion aud Moriah? LXX. 
Valley of Sion.'] 

The Fat Valley, Isaiah xxviii. 1, 4. Vallis 
Pinguiunu This lies below and about the city of 
Samaria. This country was very fat and fruit- 
ful. Samaria stood on a rising ground that 
commanded this Valley. In vertice vallis pin- 
guUsima. See Fragments, No. DLXVlf. 

Valley of Sl a u outer, Vallis interfectionis. 
This name, according to the prophet Jeremiah’s 
prediction, should be given to the valley of Hin- 
nom> or Tophet. See Tophet, and Jer. vii. 32. 
xix. 6. XXXI. 40. It is called the Valley of 
Deeition, or Concision, Joel iii. 14. and the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, or of the judgment of 
God. . 

Vallty (f tlte dead Bodies, Jer. xxxi. 40. 
V^it Cawverum. The same as Tophetk, 
which was the slaiighter-bouse of Jeilisalam# 
Comp. Fragments, No. DLXXVIll. 


VaUey of the Passengers, or Travellers, 
Ezek. xxxix. 11 . Vallis Viatorum ad or ie nte m 
tnaris. W e think this stands for the gpreat road 
at the Ibot of mount Carmel from Judea, ^ypt; 
and the country of Philistia, into Phceuicia. 

Valley of Hamon-GoO, Ezek. xxxix. 11, 13. 
or the buryins-place of the army of Gog. Pro- 
bably the vallw of Jezreel, in which, we think, 
the army of Crabyses was defeated after the 
death of that prince. See Goo. 

Vall^ of the Mountains, Zccb. xiv. 3. 
Vallis Montium. The vallies round about ' Je« 
rusalem, where the inhabitants of that city took 
shelter in their last misfortunes, when the city 
was besieged by the Romans. 

The Illustrious Valley, near Sichem. Th4 
vale, or plain of Moreh. The Hebrew calls it, 
Gen. xii. 6. Elon-Moreh, the oak, or grove of 
Moreh. 

Vale of Kidron, 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6. or the 
fields of the brook Kidron, east of Jerusalem, 
between this city and the mount of Olives. 
Comp. FraAments, pauim, and Map of Je- 
rusalem. 

Valley of Gihon, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. west 
Jerusalem, named from the fountain of Gihon, 
whose spring is in this place, and runs from 
west to south. 

Valley of Succoth, or the valley of tents, 
Psal. lx. 6. cviii, 7. Convallis I'abernaculorum. 
Beyond J ordan, near the city of SuccoM. The 
Psalmist puts the valley of Succoth, for the 
whole country beyond Jordan. 

Valley, or nlain ofZAAVAiss, Judg. iv. 11. 
where dwelt Heber the Kenite. In Galilee, 
near Zaanaim, and Kedesh of Napthali. 

Valley <^Elah, 1 Sam. xvii. 2. n^K poy, of 
the oak, or terebinthus. Saul here encamped 
with the armv of Israel ; when the giant Goiiah 
came to insult the Hebrews. This valley wrs 
south of Jerusalem, towards Sochob and Aze- 
kah. Also the name of the valley of Terebin^ 
thus is given to the valley of Mamre, because of 
the terebinthus tree, under which Abraham en- 
tertained the angels. See Terebinthus. 

Valley of Zephathah, at Mareshah, 2 
Chron. xiv. 10. Here Asa, king of Judah, de^ 
feated a great army of Ethiopians or Cushim; 
This valley was towards Mareshah and Eleu^ 
theropolis. 

VALLIS PINGUIUM, t=pyixrw:^ Oe- 
shemanim* See Gbthsemani. The vale qf the 
fat ones, or the fat vallis; from ghei, a vede, 
and yytt shaman, fat. Isaiih xxviii. 1. 

VALLISSALINARUM, nto-ira, Ge me* 
lack, Tsfutklv; VaUey (f Saints ;fransm^gh^^ 
a vaUey^ nvSrfyosmaehp sdU. vlh. 

VALLIS 
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VAXXIS 5YLVE9TBIS^ cr»»n-JW, 
jPm4xA^$Mdi$i^ T^e vale of wooA^ or 

^feUt, or £roiii pOi]^ hamac, rnvaU, or 
mi4 skidded, to harrow, to prepate 
djteld. Geiuxiv. d. 

VANIAH, no% nourishment of the Lnrd, or 
ilte arms of the Lord* On« of tho«c put awajr 
tbcir atrangc %\ive89 after the return from Baby- 
lon. Bira X. 36. [Simon thinks, oppressed, t. e. 
in the captivity.] 

VANITY. Interpreters generally translate 
by vanitas and vamm, the Hebrew words, shave, 
pWf vanitas, mendacium, md habel, vanitas, 
inutilitas: the first of which rather signifies 
what is opposed to truth ; the second what is 
Opposed to reality and solidity. Thus the word 
vanity is taken in several senses, in the sacred 
writers. 

I. Vanity is put for vain glory, or pride, 
which iiifiatesmen with a great opinion of them- 
selves, boasting, or self-conceit. So Psal. cxix. 
37* Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity.'* 2 Pet. ii. 18. *^They speak great 
swelling words of 

II. Vanity is taken for lying, Psalm iv. 2. 

How long will ye love vanity, and seek after 

leasing f” Exod. xx. 7. Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain ;** or, thou 
shalt not swear to confirm a thing that is false ; 
thou shalt not appeal to the Lord as a witness 
of lies. Visions of vanity, words of vanity, 
signify false and deceitful discourses, or lies. 

HI. Vanity is taken for mere nothing, or 
emptiness. Eccl. i. Vanity of vanities, saith 
the preacher, of vanities, all is vanity :** 1 
have seen nothing but vanity and vexation of 
spirit, in every thing done in this world, or under 
the sun. Psalm cxliv. 4. “ Every man living 
is but altogether vanity: Man is like to vanity, 
his da>s are as a shadow^ that passeth away.” 

IV. Vanity is taken for idols: Deut. xxxii. 
£1. ** They have moved me to jealousy with that 
which is not God, they have provoked roe to 
anger with their vanities: They followed vanity, 
and became vain.’' 2 Kings xvii. 15. Jer. ii. 5. 

Is not the Lord in Sion ? Is not her king in 
her ? hy have they provoked me to anger with 
their graven images, and with strange vanities?** 

V. Vain is often put for falsely, or wantonly, 
unnecessarily : Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain :** Exod. xx, 7* 
Thou shalt not swear falsely*, or, rather, Thou 
shaU not take us/dessly, needlessly, and without 
very good and suhstantial reasons, the name of 
God to witnesa what thou afiBimest. The He- 
brew word stem shaver translated vain, is put for 
^se m many pUcea; ae l)eut« v. 2Q. xx. 


I6. Iev.xix.i2. Psajmiv*3^ xxxvii^ia, IxijO. 
Eae|:. xii. 24. xiii.6. Hoi. x.4. xu. 11. Jeuah 
ii. 9. 2ech. X. 2. v. 33. Tertnli. de Xdo- 

loUd. tap. 20. Gyrili. Clem. Alex. kc. were of 
opinioB, that this passage forbad to |;ive the 
name of God to false gods, to idols. It is cer- 
tain, that vaaa is often taken fpr false gods : But 
that is not the literal meaning of this place* 

V I. Vain is opposed to /rtie# real, substantial. 
Psalm V. 10. Their Iieart is vain, or full of 
vanity and lying. Psalm xii. 2. They have de- 
ceived their neighbours by vain discourses, by 
words of deceit and lies. The false prophets, 
Ezekiel xiii. 6. Vident vana et divinant menda- 
cium, have only idle dreams, and empty visions : 
They pronounce only vain and false predictions. 
See also Isaiah Ivi. 10. 

Vain things are idols. 1 Sam. xii. 21. Do not 
run after idols, that cannot protect you ; for they 
are non-entities. See Acts xiv. 14, 15. 

To lift up the soul to Vanity, Psalm xxiv. 4. i. c. 
to sw ear by his own life, to swear vainly and 
falsely. Psalm Ixii. 10. They have sought my 
soul in vain ; they have unsuccessfully endea- 
voured to take away my life ; God has preserved 
me, and defended me from their snares ; or, ra- 
ther, they have sought, without any reason, and 
under false and cmVi pretences, to put me to death. 

Vain men, does not only signify men puffed 
up w ith pride, and full of vanity, but also worth- 
less and inconsiderate persons, without religion, 
without rule or conduct — brainless fellows. 
So, 2 Chron. xiii. 7. >31 ip>p") CD»ttl3N. 

LXX, ’AvSptc Xol/Lioi. Viri vanissimi, et filii 
Belial. The Hebrew says, men void of sense, 
or beggars, miserable children, without a yoke, 
worthless children, [sons of unrestrainableness.] 
— Rakim, which the Vulgate translates 'by 
vanissimi, is the same as raca, Matth. v. 22. 
whoso calleth his brother rasa. Instead of na- 
nissimi the LXX. render \i pestilential for dan- 
gerous ) fellows. 

He that heaps up riches by lying is vain, and 
without understanding Prov. xxi. 6. tan. 
Vanus est et excors. The Hebrew says, vanity 
is driven by the wind ; is as chafiT, the sport of 
winds. And elsewhere, Prov. xii. 8. n>iy3, 
Perversus corde. He that is vain, and without 
understanding, shall be exposed to contempt. 
The Hebrew snys, He that hath a perverse and 
corrupted heart, &c. Those that have no know- 
ledge of God, are only nam/y; all their other 
qualities, their science, their skill, is nothing 
but ignorance, without this knowledge. Hie 
Greek infimates. Ail mm are by nature pain ; 
they can do imibiog pf themstdvei, they tend to 
nothing, 
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VASHNl, Kul ^ Se^fipoc* This Ins 
been taken for the name of a person, but verjr 
improperly. 1 Cbron. 28. is defective ; FUti 
Samuel primogemius Vasseni. Ft should be read, 
Filii Samuel, Joel primogenitm, et tecundus 
('Heb. >3ttn etfseifi.^ Abia. The word Vasbm 
therefore denotes only tbe second. Some Latin 
copies have Vashni, Joel, and Jbiah. But 
it should be thus supplied, the sorts of Samuel 
toere — Joel, the Jirst-born, and — the second, 
Abiah. See 1 Chron. vi« SS. 

VASHTI, ’A<rrl, that drinks : from 
7\TW shathah: oiherWxse, thread, or woof ^ from 
shethi. [Beauty, very beautiful.] 

VASHTI, or Vasthi, a M^ife of king Aha- 
suerns. £sth. i. 9, &c. This prince made a great 
feast for all the nobles of his kingdom ; ^tieen 
Vashii also made a feast to entertain the ivomen, 
in the palace. On the seventh day of the feast, 
'when the king was more merry than usual, being 
warmed with wine, he ordered his principal 
officers to fetch queen Vashti, with her royal 
ornaments, that he might shew her extraordi- 
nary beauty to his subjects : but she refused to 
come. This put the king in a great passion, and 
he consulted with his statesmen, what should 
be her punishment. Memucan, the first of the 
counsellors, answered, that she should be di- 
vorced, her crown taken from her, and given to 
another more worthy. This advice prevailed. 
Vashti was repudiated, and Esther taken in her 
place. See Esther. This happened A, M. 
3486, flfi/c A.D. 518. 

It is enquired, who this queen Vashti was ? 
Some have thought she was Atossa, daughter of 
Cyrus, first married to Cambjses, her own bro- 
ther, afterwards to the Magian, or counterfeit 
Smerdis ; and lastly, to Darius, son of Hystas- 
pes, whom we take to be Ahasuerus. She was 
of exquisite beauty; and Herodotus, lib, vii. 
cap 3. assures us that Darius bad four sons by 
her, and that she bad, for a long time a share in 
the management of affairs. Therefore she could 
not be Vashti, who was divorced in the third year 
of this prince. Others think her to have been 
Ahasuerus’s own daughter. The Persians made 
no scruple of this kind of marriage, and poly- 
gamy was customary among them. But history 
gives no warrant to this conjecture. Herodotus, 
7ffi.vii. cap. 59. speaks likewise of Aristone, wife 
of Iktrius, son of Hystaspes ; perhaps she may 
be Esther, [but, this also is fittended with great 
difficulties.] 

The Hebrews tell us, that Vashti refused to 
obey the king, because be retired her to shew 
herself naked, [unveiled.' Vide Fraom iiiTf|No. 
VoL.II. PkjltXXX. Edit.IF. 


CUX.J before all the people ^ which the pe* 
remp^ly refused. 

VEIL, or Theristrum, this Greek word 
signifies a veil, or scarf, with which women of 
quality cover theif faces in summer, to kehp off 
the heat ot* the sun. Jerom uses this word to 
express the veil with which Tamar covered her- 
self when disguised. Oen. xxxvitl. 14. 

LXX. nepif/3aXcrd^lm(rrpov. It answers 
to the Hebrew word tzaiph, translated a mV, 
a scarf, a mantle, with which the eastern women 
covered the head and face. We find the same 
term, Gen. xxiv. 65. where the Vulgate hints 
that Rebecca covered herself with lier mantle ; 
Accepit pallium suum. We read also theristrum 
in the Latin of Isaiah hi. £3. But the Hebrew 
has haradidim, C3‘n>TTn. LXX. eipurrpa 
ftordjcXtra, veils to sit at table in. Others renoer 
it by vety fine veils, which the women used in 
summer. They wore their bracelets on their 
arms and legs next to the skin; and the veil 
covered th|ir face, neck, posom, and shoulders, 
when they^ w'ere at home ; The girdle was very 
precious, and their sandals probably were adorn- 
ed with soles of gold. The veil was a kind of 
crape, so •that they could see through it ; or at 
least a passage was left for the light to come to 
their eyes. Vide Fragments, Nos. CLIX. 
with the Plate annexed. 

U£L, Vel. ^OirjiX, or God, or the strong; 
from the conjunction m o, or, and el, God, 
or strong : otherwise, that desires God; from rUK 
ivah, to desire, and Vm el, God. Ezra x. 34. 

VELLE-SHEMOTH, mottrr^Kl, the Title 
of the Book of Exodus, being the first words of 
the book: And these are the names ; from the ccm 
junction 1 vau, and, the pronoun hVk elle, these, 
and csttf skem, name. 

VENGEANCE. See Revenge. 

VENUS, the goddess of love, worshipped 
by the heathen. Some think her name is derived 
from'the He hr. Succoth^Benoth, Benos, or Venos. 
2 Kings xvii. 30. See Scjcooth Bbnoth, 
and Fragments, No. CCXIII. with the 
Plate annexed. The Egyptians called her 
Nepthis; the Assyrians, Slylvtta; the Ara- 
bians, A fiV to; the Persians, Mitra; She was 
also known by the name of Tenais, at Babylon; 
of Erycina, in Sicily ; of Aphrodite, among the 
Greeks. 1 believe she was generally worshipped 
in the territories of Israel by the name of As/tarie, 
or Astaroth, or Asterah, or the goddess of ^ 
groves. She is confounded with the mdon, 
whom the Pagans called the heavedly Vtuus, 
and the Hebrews the queen of heatwn,^ or the 
goddess Mem. Comp. PEAGMkNTs, Nos. 

2 Z div. 2. Dll. 
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DII. DJtL DXIL 'Hie god Dagon wM nhi 
yery probably Vettua* \Vide on Pagon, Deb- 
KBTOS| and Pirates J The dove was conse- 
crated to this deity. Vide A starts. 

Three leasues from Carthage, says Valerius 
Maximus, Ttb, ii. cap. 6. was a temple called 
Sicca Veneria, whicn had the greater resem- 
blance to the Succoth^Benoth of Scripture, as 
^e women there sacrihced their chastity in ho- 
nour of Venus ; hereby they obtained portions to 
place themselves out in matrimony afterwards. 
iStcc^r enimfanum est Vefieris, in quod se matrons 
conaerebant, atque inde procedentes ad qucMtum, 
dotes corporis injuria contrahebant : honeata ni’^ 
amrvm tam inhonesto vinculo ccnjugia juncture. 

VERMILION, from the Latin, vermis^ or 
vermiculuSf a worm ; because crimson and scar- 
let are dyed by means of little worms, gathered 
from a kind of green oak, which affords the 
kemtes, or scarlet grain. See Worm. But the 
true vermilion has no relation to the vermiculus, 
but in colour. The vermilion known to the an- 
cients, {vide Pliny, Theophrast. Dioscorid. Vi- 
truv.) was found in Spain, on inaccessible rocks, 
in stones that were beat down with arrows, [as 
they said.] also in Colchis. Artificial vermilion 
was made of a red sand, procured near Ephesus, 
after it had been washed several times. The 
vermilion we use at present is composed of ar- 
tifrcial cinnabar, which has been levigated for a 
long time upon porphyry, and reduced to an 
impalpable powder. 

Wisdom, zii. 14. speaks of vermilion, with 
which they painted the statues of the gods : 

Laying it over with vermilion, and with paint, 
colouring it red, and covering every spot 
therein." When a statuary had formed a statue 
of crooked and knotty wood, he coated it with 
vermilion, i.e. with red paint, to give it a splendid 
colour, and by this covering to hide the defor- 
mities of the wood. The ancients much esteem- 
ed vermilion, and were very thrifty in the use of 
it, because of its scarcity, and great price. In 
tbe time of Vitruvius, lib. vii. cap. 5, it was 
pretty common, and entire walls were sometimes 
painted with it. Verrius, quoted in Pliny, lib. 
xxjLiii. cap. 6. informs us, that on high festival 
days, there was a ceremony, and a kind of pro- 
digality, in painting the face of Jupiter with 
pemdiion. 1 have seen a head of Diana wherein 
tbe vermiUon might still be perceived, if it were 
wetted. The Censors in Pliny’s time, contracted 
for tbe c^re of painting Jupiter’s statue with 
vermilion : A Cenaoribua Jovem mniandym lo- 
Cari, Camillus triumphed, painted all over with 
vmnilitm. Such wbs tbe taste of the ancient 


Romans. Among tbe Ethiopians, they painted 
the statues of th^ir gods W'lth this colour : and 
peat men daubed their whole bodies with it. 
[Whereby they resembled the ancient heroes; 
conquerors imbued as it were with blood; giants, 
Rtphaim, See Fragments, on Idols, Slc.] 

Versions of Scripture, it was late be- 
fore the books of tbe Ola Testament were trans- 
lated into foreign tongues. The Hebrews were 
always jealous of their privileges, and of being 
distinguished from all nations, as the only depo- 
sitories of the oracles of the prophets, and of 
the laws of God. Tiiey did not readily converse 
with strangers, but kept close in their own 
country, w liich they looked on as the finest and 
best on the earth. They made as little excur- 
sions from hence as they could ; and contenting 
themselves with the study of their own language, 
and laws, they despised the study of profane 
sciences, and the conversation of foreigners. 
This is the observation of their historian Jose- 
phus, contr. Appion. lib. i. 

They did nor think of translating their books 
into Greek, till the time of the successors of 
Alexander the Great. Before then, though 
many Jews were scattered in Persia, Media, 
Assyria, and Chaldea, yet they never intended 
translating their sacred hooks into other tongues; 
the proxinjity and relation of the languages of 
these countries with the Hebrew, or rather, the 
care they took to preserve iheir own tongue, in 
the midst of those people, was a reason why 
they found no necessity for translating the He- 
brew books. They satisfied themselves with 
expounding them, vivd voce, to such as did not 
understand Hebrew. This was the method of 
Esdras after the return from the captivity, aud 
was continued by his successors, or such as 
undertook to read and explain the law to the 
people. Nothing of these Chaldee paraphrases, 
or interpretations, was committed to writing, 
till gbout the time of our Saviour, when Onkelos 
and Jonathan composed their Tar gums. 

But, after the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, when the Jews were dispersed through- 
out the vast empire of that conqueror, and the 
Greek was now become the universal language 
for all those provinces, — a language which had 
no affinity with the Hebrew, many of the Jews 
were no longer able to understand the sacred 
books, consequently they were under the neces- 
sity of having recourse to some Greek transla- 
tion. This first produced that version called the 
LXX. after the seventy interpreters: {Vide 
Septuagin^ then thiope of Aquila, Sym- 
macbufi and nepdotioo. 


The 
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The other venions of Scripture, whether of 
the Old or New Teetament, into Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, and into the vulgar tongues of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, were procured and performed 
chiefly by Christians. These were urged by a 
spirit very different from that of the Jews, and 
desired nothing more eagerly than to publish to 
the whole world the truths belonging to Salva- 
tion, and to spread every where tiie light of the 
law and of the gospel. [Fur a fuller account of 
these versions, and for the history of English 
versions of the Bible ; see the Article Bible.] 

VESPASIAN, was nominated by the empe- 
ror Neio, to manage the war against the Jews, 
A. D. 66. Sueton. in Vespas* cap. 4. Tacit His. 
lib, iv. Joseph.de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 1. He was 
then in Achaia with the emperor, and began 
immediately to assemble troops, knowing the 
importance of this undertaking. He did not 
come into Judea, till A. D. 67, and began the 
war in Galilee, w here he look Gadara and Jota- 
pata. Thence he returned to Ptoiemais, and to 
Caesarea, where he gave his army some refresh- 
ment. Afterwards he look Tiberias, Tarichea, 
Gamala, and ail Galilee. A. D. 68, in order to 
prepare for the siege of Jerusalem, Vespasian 
took all the posts and strong places round about. 

In the mean time Nero died, A.D. 68, and 
Galha was declared emperor, but was killed at 
the beginning of the year following. Viteiiius 
was pioclainied emperor at Cologn ; at the same 
time Oiho w as made emperor at Rome. Otho 
losing the battle'at Behraic, slew himself, April 
15, A. I). 69 . Vitcllius was acknowledged 
emperor alone, and reigned about eight months. 
"While this was doing, Vespasian was declared 
emperor by the army at Alexandria, July 1, 
A. D. 69 , and by his own army at Caesarea, 
July 3. Immediately all the east declared for 
him, and soon after all the west. Indispensible 
affairs now calling him to Italy, he left his son 
Titus to manage the war against the Jews. 
Titus besieged Jerusalem, and took it A. D. 70, 
the 73d year of Christ. 

Vitellius came to Rome with his army about 
the middle of July, A. D. 69 ; and the legions 
of Illyricum, which had declared for Vespasian, 
under the conduct of Antonius Primus, defeated 
the army of Vitellius in two battles, near Cre- 
mona. Vitellius himself was killed, December 
9!0, and Vespasian came to Rome some time 
after. His son Titus came thither also A.D. 71, 
having reduced Judea, and demolished Jerusa- 
lem; on which occasion they had both together a 
triumph over the Jews. Vespasian sold all the 
lands of Judea; Jos^h. de Ef//o, //5. vii. cap. 
27 . sent a colony to Einmaus, which he called 


Nicopolis ; and obliged the Jews to pay the 
half-shekel a head to the Capitol at Rome; 
which before they had paid to the temple at Je- 
rusalem. Dio. lib. Ixvi. Vide Ori^en ad African. 
Lastly, he made a strict enquiry for all the 
lineage of David, Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. 
cap, 12. ex Hegesippo, in order to extirpate the 
whole race, had it been in his power. But though 
his commands were executed with great rigour, 
yet he could never succeed in destroying that 
illustiious family. He died June 24, A. D. 79> 
aged sixty-nine years, seven months, and seven 
days. He reigned ten years, wanting six days. 
He was succeeded by his son Titus, 

VESTMENTS, or Garments. The He- 
brews wore a coat, or waistcoat, called J15r)3 
Chetonet ; and a cloak, called Mehil. The 
coat was their under garment, next their skin, 
and the cloak over this. These two garments 
together made what Scripture calls a Change 
of' Raiment, 2 Kings v. 15, 22. such as those 
which Naaman brought as presents to Elisha. 
The coat Vas commonly of linen ; and the cloak 
of stuff, or woollen. As the cloak was only 
a great piece of stuff, not cut; there were often 
many made, each of one piece, of which they 
used to make presents. The Hebrews never 
changed the fashion of their clothes, as we know 
of; but they dressed after the manner of the 
country wherein they dwelt. A white colour, or 
a purple, was in most esteem among them. So- 
lomon odvises him who would live agreeably, 
Eccl. ix. 8. ‘‘Letthy be always white." 

Josephus observes of this prince, that being 
the most splendid and magnificent of kings, 
he was commonly clothed in bright and white 
garments. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. Angels gene- 
rally appeared in white ; and in our Saviour's 
transfiguration, his clothes appeared as white as 
snow. Moses appoints none but white coats to 
the priests. 

Mention is made in Scripture of a coat oj 
many colours, Gen. xxxvii. 3. C3>DD rwna, 
Chetonet passim, with which Joseph was clothed. 
Tamar daughter of David, wore one also. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18. Interpreters are divided about the sig- 
nification of this word. Some translate it by a 
long gown ; others, by a gown stiiped with se- 
veral colours : and others by a gown with laige 
sleeves. The Arabians wear very wide sleeves 
to their coats. These sleeves have a very wide 
opening at the end, which hangs sometiines 
down to the ground, but at the shoulder they are 
much narrower. In their houses, this coat or 
gown diags on the ground, but abroad l|iey tuck 
It up, that they may w alk at more liberty ; or 
they tie it up with a girdle. Vide Fraoments, 
9.Z^ Nos. 
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Nos. LXl. LXIL Mid Platbi of Ababiam; 
Drbssbs, 

IsaiAfa^ iii. j 6 — has a long emimeratioa of 
particulars r^omprised in the dresses of tlie wo- 
men of his time. We shall not undertake to 
explain theaij because the correct ideas of the 
greater part of the Hebrew terms are unknown 
to interpreters. See Platbs and Fraqmbi^ts, 
No. DCLXVII. 

Some coats were without seams, woven 
in A loom, and had no openings, either at the 
breast, or on the sides ; but only at the top, to 
let the bead tlirough. Such, probably, were the 
coats of the priests, Exod. xxviii. 32. and that 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, John xix. 23. which 
the soldiers would not divide, but chose rather 
to cast lots for it. St. Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, and Theophanes are of opinion, that it was 
made of tno pieces of woollen stuff, w'oven in a 
loom, and fine-drawn together with a needle, so 
that it seemed to be but one piece. Others 
consider it as all needle-work from top to bot- 
tom. But Braunius, de vesiitu Sacerdotum Ha- 
braorum, lib, i. cap, l6. proves that it was all 
wove in a loom. They still make them after the 
same manner in the east. 

It is an ancient tradition. Vide Euthym. in 
Joan. XX. that the Holy Viigin herself wove her 
soo*s coat. The women formerly made the 
•tuffs^ and the cloth, not only for their own 
clothes, but also for their husbands and children. 
This appears from the instance of the virtuous 
woman, whose character Solomon delineates, 
Prov. xxxi. 13. also from that of Penelope, the 
wife of Ulysses. Alexander the Great, Augus- 
tus, and Charlemagne, wore clothes made by 
the hands of their mothers, their wives, or their 
daughters. 

Another popular tradition is, tliat the coat of 
Jesus Christ, for which the soldiers drew lots, 
was the same he had received from the Virgin 
Mary, when he was a child, which had conti- 
nually p;rown with him, without being worn out. 
But this tradition is not derived from antiquity. 
[It was, probably, founded on the following most 
extravagant misinterpretation.] 

Moses informs us, Deut. viii. 4. that the 
clothes worn by the Hebrews in the Wilderness 
did not wear out. Thy raiment waxed not old 
upon thee, neither did thy foot sw'ell these forty 
years.” Justin Martyr, and some interpreters, 
following the Rabbins, take these words 
literally, and think that not only the clothes of 
the Israelites did not grow old, or wear out, but 
also that those of the children grew with them# 
and constantly fitted them at every age, ^ Jerom, 
Ep. 50. asserts, that so much as their hair or 


nails, did not grow too long. But others think, 
with much greater probability, that Moses in- 
tended no more, than that God so efifectus^ 
provided them with necessaries, that they did 
not want clothes [nor bad been forced to wear 
old or rag|;ed clothes] in all their journey. 

To distinguish the Israelites from other peo-^ 
pie, the Lord commanded them to wear tufts, or 
fringes, at the four corners of their upper gar- 
ments, of a blue colour, and a border of galoon 
on the edges. Numb. xv. 38. Deut. xxii* 12. 
From Matth. ix. 20. we see that our Saviour 
wore these fringes at the bottom of his cloak. 
For the woman who had the issue of blood 
twelve years, promised herself a cure, if she did 
but touch the hem, t. e. the fringe of his gar- 
ment. The Pharisees, still further to distinguish 
themselves, w'ore these borders, or fringes, 
longer than others, Matth. xxiii. 5. Magnificent 
Jimltrias. Jerom adds, that to make a shew of 
greater austerity, they fastened thorns to them, 
that when they struck against their naked legs, 
they might be reminded of the law of God. 

The Jews at this day, says Leo of Modena, 
Cerem, Jews, P. 1. cap, 5. that they may com- 
ply with the law’, Lev. xix, IQ, Deut. xxii. 1 1, 
which says, ** neither shall a garment mingled 
of linen and woollen come upon thee,” do not 
so much as sew a >voollen garment with thread, 
nor a linen garment with yarn. They take care 
also not to wear the clothes of a different sex, 
according to the command, Deut. xxii. 5. See 
Taled. 

The garments of mourning among the He- 
brews were sackcloth and haircloth ; their co- 
lour was dark brown, or black. As the prophets 
were penitents by profession, their common 
clothing was mourning. Widows also dressed 
themselves much the same. Judith fasted eveiy 
day, except on festival days, and the sabbatb- 
day, and w^ore a hair-cloth next her skin. Ju- 
dith viii. 6. The prophet Elias, 2 Kings i. 7, 8. 
an^ John the Baptist, Matt. iii. 4. were clothed 
in skina or coarse stuffs, and wore girdles of 
leather. St. Paul says, Heb. xi. 37. that the 
prophets wore melotes, sheep-skins, or goat- 
skins. The false prophets put on habits of 
mourning, and penitence, the better to deceive 
the people. Zech. xhi. 4. 

It is disputed, whether the ancient Hebrew's 
lined their clothes. Doubled, or lined, garments, 
are pretty often mentioned in Scripture. Micnh 
offeis bis Levite ten pieces of money a year, et 
vestem duplicem. Judg, xvii. 10. Gehazi qsks 
Naam^n for a (alent of silver, and doubled or 
lined jg/arments:^ Vesta mutatorias dupUca, 
2 Kings T. 22. Hie household of the virtuous 

woman 
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woman in Prov.«3cxi^l« are clothed with lined 
garmtHtt : Vestiti tnnt daplicUnts* But it ia 
imagined that changu of raiment^ are to be un- 
derstood by these expressions, a pair of garments 
— two coats, and two cloaks; or simply — a coat 
and a cloak, a complete suit ; or perhaps— a ^ar- 
fftent BO large, that it may be doubled about the 
wearer ; yet it must be owned, that duplext in 
speaking of clothes, is sometimes taken for a 
garment that is really doubled or lined. So 
Moses appoints the pectoral, or breast-piece of 
the high-priest, to be made square, and to be 
lined. 

To see garments, or frocks, entire without 
seam, with sleeves and quarters of the same 
piece, woven together in the loom, is no rarity 
in the cast. We are told (Voyage to China, by 
two Arabians, in the ninth century, Paris, 1718, 
octavo, page 2,) that in the Maldive islands there 
are workmen and weavers so ingenious that they 
make entire shirts and waistcoats of the tow of 
the cocoa-tree, after the manner before de- 
scribed. 

VETCHES, or Pitches, Vida; a creeping 
plant that has several stalks, which entangle one 
in onother, and put out small, narrow, Tongish 
leaves, less than those of a lentil. Its flower is 
small, reddish, and sometimes white. Its pods 
are like those of pease, but shorter and slenderer. 
'Phe grain they enclose is found, and blackish ; 
they are used for feeding pigeons, which are 
very greedy of them. [The tares of Matt. xiii. 
24, SO. are a very different kind of plant. See 
Takes.] 

Isaiah, xxviii. 25. speaks of filches; ** Doth he 
not cast abroad the fitchesf 'I'he Hebrew riDDID, 
cusmeth, is by some translated speita, by others 
zea, a kind of wheat. Ezekiel, iv. 9* uses the 
same word; which the LXX. render by o/yra, 
a kind of wheat. 

VINES, Vineyards, Vintage. There 
w^ere in Palestine many excellent vineyards. 
Scripture celebrates the vines of Sorek, of 5e- 
bamah, of Jater, of Abel, Profane authors 
mention the excellent wines of Gaza, Sarepta, 
Libanus, Saron, Ascalon, and Tyre, 

■ I DulciaBacchi 

Munera, qu«e Sarepta ferax, quae Gaza cre&rat. 

CoxRZP. lib, iu. 

JatoV>> in the blessing be gave Judah, Gen. 
xlix. 11. says, ** binding his foie unto the vine, 
and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine ; he wash- 
ed hts garments in wine, and bis clothes in the 
blood of grapes to shew the abundance of 
vines that should fall to his lot. llie spouse in 
the Canticles, i. IS. compares her beloved to a 


cluster of cypren, that grew in the vineyards of 
* £n-gedi. See Copher and Cypress. 

These vineyards of Cn-gedi were not vineyards 
of grapes for wine [only] but of plants of cy- 
press. At the same place the plants of balsam 
grew ; which may rank this gai^en among vine* 
yards, 

Noah planted the vine aAer the Delug'e, and 
was the first who cultivated it, Gen. ix. 20. 
Many are of opinion, that wine was not unknown 
before the Deluge; and that this patriarch only 
continued to cultivate the vine after that event, 
as he had done before it. But the fathers think 
that he knew not the force of wine; having never 
used it before, nor having ever seen any one use 
it. He w^as the first that gathered the juice of 
the grape, and reduced it [by the fermentative 
process] to a potable liquor. Before him, men 
only ate the grapes, like otlier fruit. 

God often compares his people to a vine. 
Psalm Ixxx. 8. Isaiah v. Jer. li. 21. Ezek. xvii. 
Joel 1.7. Matt. XX. 1 . which he had brought 
out of EgypA, and planted in Palestine, as in a 
good soil, hut which, instead of bringing forth 
good fruit, brought forth only bitter fruit and 
wild grapes. Jesus Christ relates, that the 
householder having let this vine to tenants, who 
ought to have rendered him the fruit of it, in 
stead of that, they abused his servants, and killed 
his own son^ who went to require the payment 
of what was due to him. In another place our 
Saviour says to his disciples, ** 1 am the true 
vine, and my father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
aw^,” &c. John xv. I, 2, 3, &c. 

The law of Moses forbad that he who planted 
a vine should eat of its fruit before the fifth year, 
Lev. xix. 24, 25. Nor did they gather their 
grapes on the seventh year; the fruit was then 
left for the poor, the orphan, and the stranger. 
A traveller was allowed to gather and eat grapes 
in a vineyard as he passed along, but he was 
not permitted to carry any away. Deut. xxiii. 24* 
It was also forbidden to sow any thing else in a 
vineyard : ** Thou shall not sow thy vineyard 
with olive seeds. Lev. xxv. 3,4,&c. Deut. xxii. 9. 

Vine, H'ild; Labrusca. This plant grew 
without culture, near the highways and hedges. 
Its fruit was a very small grape, which became 
black when ripe : but often it did not ripen at 
all. See Wild Grape, and Isaiah v. 2, 4. 

The wild vine of 2 Kings iv. 29* was not the 
labrusca ; but the wild gourd, a plant that pro- 
duces the eoloquintida, a fruit of a deadly bitter- 
ness. [It grows in desart spots, as we might 
say, on heaths or commons.] 

Vine 
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ViNB 0/ Sodom, mentioned by Mosei, DeUt. 
xxxii. 32. is « vbte of a plant front Sodom, which 
brings only bitter and useless grapes ; wine as 
bad (deadly) as the gall of a serpent ; grapes as 
bitter as gall. [Some of] the fiuits which grow 
about the Dead-sea are rotten within ; and full 
of dust : CuTicta sponU edita aut matiu zata sive 
herbd tenus out Jiore, ztu soiitam in zpeciem 
in adolevhct atra et inama velut in dnerem va^ 
nezcunt. Tacit. Hizt, lib, v. Joseph, de Bellot 
lib, V, can. 5. Solin. cap. 44. [They are, probably, 
of the lyarperdon, or puff-ball species ; having 
apples, or balls, of a beautiful green ; but when 
dry, containing a pungent powder. Comp. 
Fbagments, No. DLX.] 

Naboth's vineyard is passed into a proverb, to 
express an inheritance usurped by the hand of 
oppression from a poor man unable to defend it. 
See the history, 1 Kings xxi. 1,2, &c. 

To express a time of public tranquillity, of 
profound peace, it is said that every one lives 
in quiet under his own vine, and under his own 
fig-tree. All the reign of Solomon, Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his 
vine, and under his fig-tree, from Dan even to 
Beersheba. 1 Kings iv. 25. Says the prophet 
Micah, iv. 4. ** They shall sit every man under 
his vine, and under his fig-tree,** Sec. And under 
thegovernment of Simon the high-priest, Then 
did they till their ground in peace, and the eaith 
gave her increase, and the trees of the field their 
fruit, Sic. Every man sat under his vine, and 
his fig-tree, and there were none to fray them.” 
1 Macc. XIV. 8, 12. 

Vintage. This season was accompanied 
with feasts and great rejoicings. Isaiah says, 
XXV. 6. In this mountain shall the Lord of 
Dosts make unto all people, a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees, well refined.” 
Literally, a feast of fatness, a feast of lees, of 
marrowy fatnesses, of clarified lees. And chap, 
xvi. 10. ** Gladness is taken away, and joy out 
of the plentiful field ; and in the vineyards there 
shall be no singing, neither shall there be shout- 
ing; the treaders shall tread out no wine in their 
presses ; 1 have made their vintage-shouting to 
cease.*’ Heb. out of Carmel. Carmel signifies 
an excellent vineyard. Jeremiah says, xlviii. 33. 

Joy and gladness is taken from the plentiful 
field (from the Carmel) and from the land 
of Moab, (which was fruitful in vines) and I 
have caused wine to fail from the wine presses, 
none shall tread with shouting, their aiiputing 
shall be no shouting.” Hebrew, literally, they 
tfaall no longer tread the grape, and be that cnea 


hedndl aball no more cry hedad! hedad! This 
* bat term is the cry of the vintagers, whence 
Ufortaed heth and de heth, [Huxza ! Bravo 1] 
with vigour, with courage, cheerfully. 

In a figurative sense, a vintager is taken for 
one who ravages a country, or carries on , a 
bloody war in it. The prophets use this meta* 
phor, to express vengeance taken by the Lord, 
on his enemies. Thou hast planted thy people 
as a vine, and now all that pass by plunder the 
vintage: Pslamlxxx. 12. Jeremiah, Lam. i. 15, 
makes Jerusalem speak in this manner ; Vinde- 
miavit me sient locntus est Dominus, in die furo- 
ris sui. To which is added, deal with them, O 
Lord, as thou hast dealt with me ; tread them 
in a wine-press as thou hast trod me, because of 
my iniquities. Isaiah, Ixiii. 2. speaking of a 
conqueror returning from a great expedition, 
having his clothes stained with blood, describes 
him thus : Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah ? This that is 
glorious in his apparel, tiavelling in the great- 
ness of his strength f I that speak in righteous- 
ness, mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red 
in thiiie apparel, and thy garments like him that 
treadeth in the wdne fat f 1 have trodden the 
wine-press [of fuiy, wrath, &c.] alone, and of 
the people there was none with me, &c.” See 
Lam.i. 15. Rev. xiv.20. xix. 15, &c. See Wine. 

VINEGAR, Acetum. Vinegar is made of 
wine, beer, cyder, or even of water. The wine 
of the palm-tree turns into vinegar, if it be kept 
two or three days. The ancients had several 
kinds of vinegar w hich they used for drink. The 
emperor Pesccnnius Niger gave orders that his 
soldiers should drink nothing but vinegar on 
their marches ; Neminem in expeditione vinum 
bibere, sed aceto universos esse conlentos. Spar- 
tiaii, in Fescennio, Boaz told Ruth, (ii. 14.) 
that she might come and dip her bread in the 
vinegar, with his people. Harvesters used this 
liquor for their refreshment. Aceto summa vis 
in rejrigtrendo, says Pliny, lib. xxiii. cap, 1. 
There is great probability that the vinegar w hich 
the Roman soldiers offered to our baviour at 
his crucifixion, Matt, xxvii. 48. was the vinegar 
they used for their own drinking. Constantine 
allowed them wine and vinegar alternately, every 
day. 

This vinegar was not like that which we use 
for salads and sauces, but a small wine, called 
pesca or sera ; of which the authors de re Rus- 
tical have given us the composition. Cplumel. 
lib. i. de re Rust, et lib, xii. cap, 40. Caito, 
Pliny, 8ic. It is much used in Spain and It^y> 
in harvest time ; sdso in Holland, and on ship- 
board, 
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board, to correct the ill taste of water. Scrip* 
tore forbids the Nazaiites to use vinegar , Numb. 
Ti. S. Y* and all sorts of liquor 

drawn from the vine, which are capable of ine- 
briating. The Hebrew has vinegar made of 
wine, and vinegar made of tecor, or the wine 
of the palm-tree. Pliny, lib. aiv. cap. l6. 
speaks of several sorts of vinegar which might 
be drank. 

It must be allowed, however, that there was 
a kind of strong vinegar, w bich was not proper 
for drinking ; at least till well diluted. The 
Psalmist complains, that his enemies had given 
him vinegar to drink: Psalm Ixix. 21. And 
Jesus Christ, to fulfil this prophecy in his own 
person, would not drink the vinegar that was 
offered to him. Solomon says, Prov. x. 26. 

As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the 
eyes, so is the sluggard to them that send him.’* 
We must distinguish then between that vinegar, 
or small wine, which was used as a drink, and in 
which the harvesters dipt their bread ; and that 
vinegar which was of considerable strength, and 
used in sauces. 

VIPER, a sort of serpent, called vipera quasi 
vivipera, because it brings forth its young alive. 
The viper is not very long, the largest being 
generally less than a yard in length ; in thick- 
ness about an inch. It has a flat head. The 
male has only two teeth, but the female has se- 
veral ; and the male is commonly blacker than 
the female. It has been said, that when the 
viper brings forth, tlie young ones kill their 
dam ; but this is contradicted by experience. 
She brings forth her young alive, but they are 
inclosed in little skins, that open on the third 
day. The poison of the viper U very dangerous; 
but its flesh is good in many distempers. 

The viper is mentioned in several places of 
Scripture. Job says, xx. 16. ]nD ‘‘The 

viper*s tongue shall slay him:” the Hebrew 
peten, they say, is rather the asp, than the ciper. 
Isaiah xxx. 6. speaks of the viper; where the 
Hebrew has €pAee. LX X. A<T7rlSec* This 
is thought to be the true name of the 
Bochart. de Animal. P. 2. lib. iii. cap. I . The 
LXX. and Jerom translate ephee by regulue, or 
the basilisk. Comp. Serpents. 

VIRGIN, Virgo: in Greek IlapS’cvoc, P«r- 
thenoi-y in Hebrew, Jimah. [Vide A h- 

MAH, with the addidon.] These words pro- 
perly signify an unmarried woman, who has pre- 
served the purity of her body; but some think, 
that by abuse, they were used to express a young 
woman, whether she had kept her virginity, or 
wot ; and the more precisely to express virgwft^, 
Sc^pture adds to the words maid or virgpnp 


neither bad any man known her.’* Gen. xxiv. 
]& Numb, itxxi. 17, 18. Sometimes virgin 
signifies ouly a young woman : “ Lament like a 
[young woman] girded with sackcloth for 
the husband of her youth,” Joel i. 8. In Pro- 
verbs xxx. IQ. Solomon acknowledges the 
tokens of virginity to be very fallacious : Quar- 
tum peniius ignoro - - - viam viri in adolescentia: 
Heb. in adolescentula. 

The Hebrew word aimak signifies a person 
concealed ; for young unmarried women lived in 
retired apartments, where men did not go. 
And young women, when walking out, were 
always veiled, and never appeared uncovered. 
When Aninon, son of David, had conceived a 
violent passion for Tamar, he could not so much 
as see her : “ For she was a virgin, and Amnon 
thought it hard for him to do any thing to her.” 
2 Sam. xiii. 2. When Heliodorus came to Je- 
rusalem, to take away the treasures of the temple, 
the most recluse virgint came out of iheir retire- 
ments ; some appeared in the streets, some at 
their windoavs, others upon their walls. 2 Macc. 
iii. IQ. 

Virgin, often in Scripture, symbolizes a 
people, a city, a nation. The virgin, the daugh- 
ter of Babylon, the virgin, the daughter of Sion, 
of Israel, of Egypt, of Sidun, &c. signifies the 
province, the laud, the people, the city of 
Babylon, Sion, Israel, Egypt, Sidon, &c.>— 
[Query, how far the proper term for virgin, 
Almah, is used to denote a city ? and whetner, 
after that city has been taken by an enemy P] 

The Virgin, by way of eminence, or excel- 
lence, is said of the i/o/y Firgm Marj/, the 
mother of Jesus Christ; a virgin marked out by 
those words of Isaiah, vii. 14. “A virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. Matt. i. 23. 

The state of virginity was not honourable in 
the East. When the daughter of Jepthah was 
to be sacrificed by her father, Judg. x. 37, 38. 
she previously retired to bewail her virginity on 
the mountains. Sterility was a reproach io 
Israel: Isaiah, iv. 1. intending to shew the 
scarcity of men in Israel, says, that seven wofi|eii 
should offer themselves in marriage to one man, 
and say to him, we shall be no charge to you ; 
w'e will maintain ourselves in food apd cfomei ; 
only take us for wives, and deliver us from tfie 
reproach of barrenness that we are now under. 
The same prophet comforts Jerusalem, saying^ 
** Thou shalt forget the shame of thy yout^ and 
thalt not remember the reproach of tljy widow- 
hood any more. Isaiah liv. 4. 

VIRTUE. This word is very equivocal. It 
is used, 
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1 * For that Virtue which renders us accept- 
able both to God and man, and which answers 
to th« Greek word arete. 

fi. For Pmoer, Vttiour, and agrees with the 
Greek word d^ams. 

S. For a Mirack, or a supernatural power. 

4. For celestial powers or etrttfei. [Angels.] 

I. ViBTUS, in the sense of a moral virtue, is 
rarely found in Scripture. 1 know no Hebrew 
word that answers to il in this sense.; and even 
arete, by which die Greeks express moral virtue, 
is often put to signify force, or strengfh, in the 
New Testament. As 1 Pet. ii. g. That ye 
mav shew forth the virtues [praises, Eng. Tr.] 
of him who hathealled you.''— »-The Greek word 
aretae plainly in this place signides power : [ra- 
ther, excellencies or wonders :] Also 2 Pet. i. 3. 

Who bath called us to glory and virtue** But 
in the fifth verse, virtue is used for virtue : Mi- 
fiittrate in fide vestra virtutem, in virtute autem 
scientiam. 

II. Nothing is more common in the Old and 
New Testament, than the wordvirtue, for power, 
valour, strength, array. This term answers to the 
Hebrew words, pit on, ail, miru geburah, 

chail, rro coach, and to the Greek words 
dynamis and arete. So Ruth, iii. 1 1. For all 
the people do know that thou art a virtuous 
woman." A woman of courage, a stout woman, 
[a woman of characteE; i.e. of confirmed 
good manners]. And 2 Cbrop. ix« 5. Strength 
and virtue — power — are in your hands. Judith 
ii, 7. Ff rfifs As^yriorum, the armies of the Assy- 
rians, 1 M,acc. 1 . 4. {.'ongregavit virtutem, he 
assembled forces. 

III. Virtue is put for mirac/es. Matt. vii. 
22. Nonne in nomine tuo virtutes multas feci- 
musf Have we not wrought many wonders in 
thy name ? And xiii. 58. Non fecit ibi virtutes 
mmtoJS', He did not many miracles. [It is used 
for miraculous power, Mark v. 30. Luke vi. 19. 
viii. 46. Jesus perceived that virtue was gone 
out of him!] And Acts xix. 11. Virtutes non 
quaslibetfaciehat Deus per manum Pauli. [Spe- 
cial Miracles, Eng. Tr.] 

ilV., Virtue, Virtues, signifies the heavenly 
host, or powers : Rom. viii. 36. Certua^m quia 
neque virtutes, neque instarttia, neque j^fsra — 
neque treatura aha poterit nos separate a chari-^ 
tateDei. And Peter, 1 Epist. iii. 22. Jesus 
Christ ascending into heaven, has subjected to 
his tnajeite, the angels, powers, and virtues. 

VISION) expresses the several weys by which 
God manifested himself to the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and ancient saints.' He sent them 
proj^tic angels; be appeared to them by night 
ifimms; imillummat^ their minds; hetp&e 


to them bv his Totce^, hu aeattbeiii ecstasies, 
transported them beyond tfaemsSlvM, and shewed 
them tbiagB that eye bad not se^ nor ear 
beard, nor the heart of man eonbeived. The 
Lord shews himself to Moses, and converses 
with him at the mouth of the cave. Jesus Christ 
mani^ted himself to his apostles, in his transfi- 
guration upon Tabor; and on several occa- 
sions, after his resurrection. God appeared 
to Abraham^ ho shewed himself to Isaiah and 
to Ezekiel, 4u the splendour of his glory. All 
this, in Script ure-style is expressed by the name 
of vision. 

The Lord appeared to Abraham in a visum, 
Gen. XV. 1, 5. and said to him, ** Fear not, 
Abraham, 1 am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward." This happened in the night, for 
‘‘ he brought him forth abroad, and said. Look 
now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them : and he said unto him, 

So shall thy seed be." The Lord also appeared 
to Jacob by night, and told him to go down into 
Egypt without feac, Gen. xlvi. 2. When Moses 
perceived the bush burning, yet not consumed, 
he said, ** I will now turn aside, and see this 
great sight [vision'] why the bush is not con- 
sumed." Exod. lii. 3. When Aaron and Miriam 
murmured against Moses, Numb. xii. 6, 7, 8. 
the Lord said, Hear now my words ; if there 
be a prophet among you, I, tlie Lord will make 
myself known unto him in a vision, and will 
speak to him in a dream. My servant Moses is 
not so, who is faithful ra all mine house : with 
him will I speak, mouth to mouth, even appa- * 
rently and not in dark speeches-; and the simili- 
tude of the Lord shall he behold." The false 
prophet Balaam, whose heart was perverted by 
covetousness, says of himself, that be had seen 
the viuons of the Almighty. Numb. xxiv. 14, l6. 

In the time of the high-priest Eli, I Sam. iii. 1. 

The word of the Lord was precious in these 
days, there was no open vhion:'* there was no 
acknowledged prophet. [This is a very remark- 
able passage : it signifies, literally, ** the vinon 
did not break forth,** Such communicatioos 
were not vouchsafed to any prophet then extste 
ing. It was decorous that the person so ho- 
noured, should be a man of confidence, of emi- 
nence, &c. &c.] 

Visions are used for |>ropheciet written by the 
prophets^ The visions of Obadiah ; of Nahum ; 
of Isaiah, son of Amos, 8lc. ** 

Visiou often signifies the bare appearance of 
an object, or what is seen by the eyes. Tfa4 
Messiah will not ja4g^ aeoording to appearanoeas^ 
not according to tbe sight of his ^s, Isa. xi^S.x 
Ezekiel desedbing thp thmae of God, si^a tkuit 
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the whaeli npoft whieh it niovod, reMmbled the 
m; Eaek. i. Ifi. And, cluifi. viii. 2. he says, 
that the majeety bf Gkid appeared to him guati 
tiuo ihctri. St. John, Rev. iv. 3. aays, that he 
saw about the Lord as it were a rainbow, of the 
colour of an emerald. 

Visiirn sometimes stands for the vain prophe- 
cies of visionary people. The false prophets 
had only deceitful Alstons: lying tenons ; Jerem. 
xxiii. l6. Those that see visions, or the vision- 
aries, shall be confounded. Mic. iii. 7. 

In some passages vision stands for the spec- 
tres and phantoms, that sometimes appear and 
frighten the wicked. Moses seems to hint at 
dreadful visions of this nature seen by the 
Egyptians while their country was involved in 
darkness : Deut. iv. 34. Horribiles visionesjaxta 
omnia qua fecit Dominus in JEgypto. The book 
of Wisdom speaks plainly of them, chap. xvii. 
9, 10. xviii. 19. Visiones enim qua illos turba-- 
verunt, hac pramonebant, ne inscii quare mala 
patiebantur peHreni. Eliphaz in Job, describes 
his fear, when a spirit spoke to him in the night. 

In thoughts from the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon men ; fear came upon 
me, and trembling, which made all niy bones to 
shake. Then a spirit passed before my face, the 
hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but 1 
could not discern the form thereof ; an image 
was before mine eyes, there was silence, and 1 
heard a voice.'’ Job iv. 13, &c. also vii. 14. 
Comp. Silence ; and Dreams Add. for the 
distinction between Visions and Dreams. 

VISIT. The term to visit, is taken either, 
1. in a good, or, 2. in an evil, sense. 

1. God visited Sarah in his mercy, and gave 
her a son. Gen. xxi. 1. He visited the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, and sent Moses to deliver them. 
Exod. iii. 16. He visited Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel. 1 Sam. ii. 21. Lastly, he visited 
and redeemed his people by the coming of the 
Messiah. Luke i. 48. 

2. He visits also in his wrath, and vengeance. 
He visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, to the third and fourth generation. 
Exod. kx. 5. Comp. Fraos. No. CCCXL. 
He threatens to visit the iniquity of the wor- 
shippers of the golden calf, in the day of his ven- 
geance, Exod. xxxii. 34. He says he will visit 
the land of Canaan, whose crimes are full. Lev. 
xviii. 25. Nothing is more frequent in the lan- 
guage of the prophets, than the verb to visit, in 
the sense of punishing, chasdsiug, &c. 

To visit, is also used to express taking a re- 
view of; for example, of an army, or of a flock : 
Ego reqniram oeet meas, et visitaho eas, siestt 
visitat pasdor grogm ntum. Ezek. xxxiv, X 1, 12. 
VoLfll. Fae? XXX. Edit. IV. 


Zech. X. 3. ** Mine anger was kindled againsf 
the shepherds, aud I punished the goats : for 
the Lord of Hosts hath visited his flock, the 
house of J udah.” The author of Ecclesiasticus, 
xlix. 18. has used the* term to visit, in a very 
extraordinary sense, when he says the bones of 
the patriarch Joseph have been visited, tusd pro- 
hesied after his death : Ossa ipsius visitata sunt, 
oseph had foretold to his brethren, that the 
Lord would visit them after his death, Gen. 1. 42. 
and he conjured them, that they should not 
leave his body behind them in Egypt, but cany 
it with them into the land of Canaan. This was 
performed by Moses : his bones were visited; 
they were taken out of his tomb ; and they may 
be said in some sense to have prophesied, by 
verifying Joseph’s prophecy, [rather, of which 
removal, deliverance, or Exodus, he had prophe- 
sied.] 

Visitans speciem tuam non peccabis, says Job, 
V. 25. Some have understood this of the lawful 
use of marriage ; but the Hebrew imports, you 
shall visit, you shall take a review of, you shall 
govern your dw elling, without offending. Eliphaz 
speaks of the conduct of a wise and prudent 
man. 

To visit is also taken for paying visits of civi- 
lity, friendship or duty ; as when Jesse sent his 
son David to visit his brethren in the army, to 
know how they did. I Sam. xvii. 18. And when 
David went to visit his son Amnon, who was 
sick, 2 Sam. xiii. 6, and when Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, went to pay a visit to Jehoram, king of 
Israel. 2 Kings ix. 16. Or when Paul and Bar^ 
iiabas w ent to visit the churches they bad planted. 
Acts XV. 36. 

A visit, visitation, as well as the verb to visit, 
is sometimes taken for a visit of mercy from God, 
but often er for a visit of rigor and vengeance : 
day of visitation, year of visitation, time of 
visitation, or simply visitation, generally signi- 
fies, the time of affliction, and vengeance, [of 
close INSPECTION.] 

VITELLIUS. Lucius Vitellius, the censor, 
father of the emperor, A. Vitellius, wastnade 
governor of Syria, at the expiration of his eon- 
sulate, A. D. 35, and the emperor Tibeiina 
intrusted him with the management of aflPairs in 
the East, which were then very much embarrassed. 
The same year, or the year foUowUg, at farthest, 
he came to Jerusalem at the feast of Uie Passover, 
and was very magnificently entertained thore. 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 6. As an acknow- 
ledgment of this reception, be released the city 
from a tax oq the fruits sold there^ He also 
com^tted to the care of; tiie Jews the Ugb- 
priett’s habit, with the pontifical ornaments, 
3 A div. 2 whirh 
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which Herod tnd the Romans had kept till then 
in the Tower Antonia. He deposed Joseph 
Caiaphas from the high»priesthood| and put in his 
place Jonatlian, son of Ananus ; after which he 
returned to Antioch. 

When the emperor Tiberius had ordered him 
to attack the Arabians, he marched to PtoIe> 
mais, intending to pass through Judea with his 
troops, on his way to Petra, fiut the chief of 
the Jews waited on him, and intreated him to 
take another route ; because their law did not 
allow diem to suffer strange gods in their coun- 
try, and images, such as were upon the Roman 
ensigns. He complied, sent his army another 
way, and came himself to Jerusalem, accompa- 
nied only by a few friends, and Herod the Te- 
trach. He there offered sacrifices, and took the 
priesthood frOm Jonathan, whom he had made 
high-priest but two years before, and gave it to 
Tbeophitus, the brother of Jonathan. He was 
again at Jerusalem, wben he heard of the death 
of the emperor Tiberius ; he then received the 
oath of fidelity from the Jews, in the name of 
the new emperor Caligula, for whom he qffered 
solemn* sacrifices. Philo, Legat.p, 1041. 

In the foregoing year, A. D. 36. he had sent 
Pilate, the governor of Judea, to Rome, to jus- 
tify himself to the emperor, for his violence 
against the Samaritans. Joseph. Antiq. lib, xviii. 
cap, 7. This is the sum of what we know con- 
cerning this L, Fitellius, governor of Syria, 
who acmiired as much esteem in his province, 
forjrood government, as he deserved contempt 
at Rome, for servile flattery to Caius and Clau- 
dius. Tacit. Amah lib, vi. cap, 33. 

ULAI, ’OuXal, by the ancient Greek 
geographers named ^acoci strength, from ViK 
ul: otherwise, ybo/, senseless; from VlK ovih 
The Hebrew is ubaUulai ; but Ubal 

signifies a rivet, and Ulai is the name of that 
river. |]According to Reland, Diss, Miscell. P.i. 
p. 47. it is composed of Arabic words signifying 
the clayey stream. It is mobable this name 
should M sought for io the Persian language.] 

ULAI, the riv^r Eiuleut runs by the city Shu- 
eban in Persia. Dlmiel had a famous vision on 
the river lMai,> nnd at the gate of this river; i,e, 
the gate of this city towards the Ulai. Dan. vni. 
2 , \ 6 . 

ULAM, eshnt, the porch, the eouH; from 
C3^ nlam ; otherwise, their strength, or their 
foUy: from hw ul, strength, or from avil, 
sensdess, and the pronoun o am, theirs, 

I: ULaM, son of Mactiir, and Maachafa, and 
*iillier of Bedan, bf Betnamih/ 1 Chrdnl vli. 16. 
II. sbn of iMieki of Bimjkti&i. 1 

m. 99^ 


III. UtAM. Ettsebras SM, ii tkoi 

there is a village called Utamhsk, twm^ miles 
from DiocaBsarei^ east. 

ULAM-AIS. The LXX.saythattbeanciieiil 
name of the city of Dan was Ulatnais ; but in 
the Hebrew it is Uiam4aish, which is to be 
translated heretofore iMish, The true indent 
name of Dan was certainly Laish, Judges 
xviii. 29. 

ULAM-US, or Ulam*Luz : the LXX. 
have taken this for the ancient nsEme Of Bethel : 
but the Hebrew says, UktPi^Luz, Gen. xxviii. 19. 
I. e. heret^ore Lmz. Vide Jerom, in Bethel. 

U LATH A, a city between Gililee and Tra- 
chonitift. Joseph. Anti^, lib. xv. cap. 13. 

ULLA, tlevatton, or holocaust, or kef; 
from halah: otherwise, young child; from 
Vtp halah {uniting, or yoke : as a child unites 
or yokes his parents more closely together. 
Comp. Levi.] 

ULLA, or Olla, of Asher. He had three 
sons, Arab, Hamel, and Rezia. 1 Chron. vii.d9. 

UMMAH, nDy, hidden, covered [a covering, 
or shelter,] from ODp hamam : otherwise, his 
people ; from cjp ham, a pe^le, and the pro- 
noun n he, his : otherwise, with her ; from the 
preposition csp om, with, and the pronoun n he, 
her. [perhaps n joining or union of inhabitants.] 
A city of Asher. Josh. xix. 30. 

UNCTION. Unctions were very frequent 
among the Hebrews. They anointed and per- 
fumed, from principles both of health and neat- 
ness. They anointed the hair, head, and beard* 
Psalm cxxxiii. 2. At their feasts, andrejoicings> 
they anointed the whole body ; but sometimes 
only the bead or the feet. John Iti. 3. Luke vii. 
37. Matt, vi, 1 7* The anointing of dead bodies 
was also practised, to preserve them from cor- 
ruption. Mark xiv. 8. xvi. 1. Luke xxiii. A6. 
They anointed kings and high-priests at their 
inauguration. Exod. xxix. 29* Lev. iv. 3. Judg. 
ix. 8. 1 Sam. ix. l6. 1 Kings xix. 13, 16. 

They also anointed the sacred vessels of the ta- 
bernacle and temple, to consecrate them. Exod. 
XXX. 26, fitc. 

Unction, in general, signifies a particular sanc- 
tification ; a designation to the service of GN»d, 
io n holy and sacred use. For etrampte^ as 
Jacob went to Mesopotamia, lie anointed WMboil 
the stone upon which he had slept, end wherbon 
God had favoured him with a vision. Gbu. axiii. 
ISv This unction was a Idod of dediCafion of 
this stone, as an altar to the Lord. Some years 
afterwards he came to tbeaame place, ^and^eon- 
secrated this etbne inbew, by a holy knetion. 
Gen.takxxvi. 14. GM Apjpbiiits to Mooe$>^ 
ertli4perf«miedeint- 
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mciit, ivImcIi tlie |»n«fts tnd tiie ireiteis of the 
tabernacle we^ to be mo/mUtd with. It wu 
compoeed of the moat exi|iiiaite perfumes and 
balsraa;. tte adds^ ^ This ahaU he an holy 
aoioiutin§ oil unto me, throughout your genera- 
tions ; open nmn'a flesh shall it not be poured ; 
neitlier amdl ye make any other like it, after the 
compositiee of it 4 it is holy, and it shdl be holy 
unto you. Whosoever compoundetb any like it, 
or whosoever putteth any of it upon a stranger, 
shall even be cutoff from his people.^ £xod. xxx. 
23, £aekiel upbraids his people with hav- 
ing made a like perfume for their own use. 
chap, xxiii. 41. Tkymiama mtum et unsuentum 
meum paniisti iuper earn Imensam tuam^ 

The wKtion given .to sacred persons, and to 
sacred ornaments, and utensils of the temple or 
the tabernacle, to the altars, and basins, removed 
them from ordinary and common use ; separated 
them to an appropriate dignity, rendered them 
holy, sacred, and reverend. The unction re- 
ceive by Aaron and his sons, devolved on his 
whole race, which thereby became devoted to 
the service of the Lord, and consecrated to his 
worship. Vide Lev. viii. £xod. xxix. 7. Psalm 
cxxxiii. 2. The Rabbins think the holy oil was 
poured on the head of Aaron in the form of a X, 
or St. Andrew’s cross ; according to others, in 
the form of a caph, or D. Many are of opinion, 
that of the ordinary priests, the sons of Aaron, 
the bands only were anointed. The Levites did 
not receive any unction. 

I'hese ceremonies were continued seven days. 
The Rabbins inform us, that while the ointment 
or perfume lasted, that was composed by Moses, 
they thus anointed all the high-priests that suc- 
ceeded, for seven days. But when this perfume 
was exhausted, they contented themselves with 
installing the high-priest for seven days, in his 
sacred habit. S^den, de Succession, in Pontif. 
Ub. ii. cap. 9* Cunceus, de Rep. Heb. The for- 
mer, therefore, were called high-priests anointed^ 
Lev. iv. 3. V. 16« the latter were said to be 
initiated in their habits. They say, there was 
never made any new oil, after that of Moses was 
spent; which they think lasted to the captivity of 
j^bylon. But the Christian fathers believe, that 
the wiciion of the higfa-priests, continued to the 
coming of the true anointed, the Messiah, Jesus 
Cbiiat. Besides, Moses no where forbids to 
renew, or compose again, this ointment. It 
even appears tliat he intended it should be re- 
peated as occasion required, by setting down its 
otmipositiou so punctually. 

Tne unction of kings it not commanded by 
Moses; but we plainly see it practised in sacred 
biitory. Samuel gave mcHm W Saul, 1 Sam. 


X* i. Samuel ftooh a vial of oi|| and poured it 
upon bis he^, and kissed him, and said, is it 
not because tbe Lord hath anointed thee to be 
captain over bis inheritance t** This anointing 
was renewed some time after at Gilgal, [l Sam. 
xi. 15. Vulg. et Fecerunt ibi Mgem Saul. 
LXX. et Joseph. Vnxit ibi Samuel Saulem in 
Regenu Kal lypcee Sa/asi^X but rhv SodX clc 
^aatXiof 8ic.] when Saul had delivered Jabesh- 
GUlead from the violence of Nahash, king of tbe 
Ammonites. Samuel received orders from the 
Lord, to give the royal siTicffon to youn^ David : 

Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him 
in the midst of his brethren/’ 1 Sam. xvi. 13. 
As his title to the crown was much disputed 
by the house of Saul, the unction was given him 
three times, reckoning this the first. He was 
afterwards consecrated at Hebron, by the tribe 
of Judah, after the death of Saul ; 2 Sam. ii. 4. 
and lastly, at Hebron, by all Israel, after the 
death of Abner. 2 Sam. v. When Absalom 
rebelled against his father, he also caused him- 
self to h^anointed with the holy oil : Solomon 
also was anointed by tbe high-priest Zadok, and 
the prophet Nathan. 2 Sam. xix. 10. 1 Kings i.SQ* 

We do not find that the kings of Israel gene- 
rally practised this ceremony. The prophet 
Elijah received an order from tbe Lord to give 
the royal unction to Hazae), importing his ruling 
over Syria; and to Jehu, son of Nimshi, for 
his reigning over Israel, 1 Kings, xix. 15, 16. 
Elijah did not execute this commission himself; 
but, his disciple Elisha performed it on the per- 
son of Jehu. He is the only king of Israel whose 
unction is expressly mentioned in Scripture. 
But among the kings of Judah, we find many 
instances, even down to the fall of this kingdom; 
especially when any difliculty occurred about the 
succession to the crown ; as under Joash and 
under Jehoahaz, sons of Josiah, who was toot 
tbe eldest son of this prince, 2 Kings xi. 12. 
After the return from the captivity, unction was 
no longer practised, on the kings ; nor even on 
the pnests, if tbe Jews may be believed. 

Lastly, it is said in Scripture, (or it is implied) 
that the prophets were anointed : but we have 
BO particulars of the manner. It is even doubted, 
whether they did receive any real unction. Eli- 
jah is sent to anoint Elisha ; 1 Kings, xix. 16. 

Elisha, the son of Shaphat of Abelmeholab, 
shall thou anoint to be prophet in thy room 
but as to tbe execution of this command, Elijah 
does nothing to Elisha but throw his cloak over 
his shoulders. It is therefore very prbbable 
that tbe yrovdunction, in this place, only imports 
a particular appointment, desfgnition, or call, 
to the ofike of prophet. 

3^2 The 
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The unction of Ckfict Mmiah^ the a)mnt^ 
ed of the Lord, by oitOelleiice, was represented 
by mW these no# mentioned. It was foretold 
in Psalm xle^ 7* Thou lovest rigbteousiiest, 
and hates! itiu|utty ; therefore God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness, above 
thy feHows.*' And in IsataH lai. 1 . SfM- 

rit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me/’ &c. And Dan. ix. £4. 
^ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city ... to seal up the vision 
and piopfaecy, and to anoint the Most Holy.” 

In the Christian dispensation we acknowledge 
the spiritual unction of Jesus Christ, the true 
oaointed of the Fatlier, Luke vi. 18. Acts iv. 27* 
X. 38. who hath anointed us by his grace, hath 
sealed us with his seal, and hath given us the 
pledge of the Holy Spirit, which dwells in 
our hearts. 2 Cor. i. 21. 

[Our Lord was also anointed^ petsonally ; at 
least, some parts of his person, by repenting 
converts : but not, that we read of, by way of 
dignity, or to public honour. [Fide Messiah] 
But, especially at his baptism, when the Sheki- 
nah settled on him. Some ancient sects thought, 
that at tills time the Christ, i. e. the anointings 
was peculiarly communicated to him. Was not 
the spitting in his face by the soldiers a mock 
unction ; as the crown of thorns, and the purple 
robe, were mock eosigns of royalty i] 

St. Mark, vi. 13. informs us, that when the 
apostles were sent by Jesus Christ, to preach 
throughout Judea, they worked many miracles, 
they anointed the sick, and healed them in the 
name of the Lord. St. James gives directions 
that the sick among the faithful should send for 
the priests of the church, who shall pray for him 
and give him unction with oil, in the name of 
the Lord. He says, that prayer, accompanied 
with faith, shall heal the sick ; that the Lord 
will comfort him, and if he have sinned, it shall 
be remitted to him. On this it is that the church 
[of Rome, Concil. Trident, Sess. xiv. cap. 1,2,3, 
4, de Sacram. Extrema Unctionis.'] founds her 
extreme unctions acknowledges it as an institu- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and receives it as one of 
her seven sacraments, to which the sanctifying 
grace is promised. [Forgetting that St. James 
directs this unction for the purpose of restoring 
the sick to healths i. e. for life : whereas the 
church «f Rome employs it for the purpose of 
dismissing the expiring soul : f • e. for drath* The 
custom of unction is common in the East, it is 
used civilly, as a part of personal eleganoe and 
dress; medically , as being beneficial in certain 
disoidEsrs, and even, say some, pr escp t i^ the 
plague : and to this use of ft St. Jamea eiimtly 


alludes. It is used ako cf^dallyt as appears in 
the foregoing parts ,of this article.] ^ 
UNICORN, in Greek, Monoeeros ; in Latin, 
Unicornis: H^rew, am Reem, Numb, xxiii. 
22. Deut.xxxiii. 17 < Job xxxix.9* Psalm xxix.€. 
Isaiah xxxif.7. Profane authors have given such 
odd and extraordinary descriptions of this aniiiial 
that they have brought it into ^estios, whether 
there ever were true timconts. Travellers are but 
little agreed in their descriptions of the unicorn. 
Marmol says, it is like a foal of two years old, 
except that it has a beard like a goat ; and in the 
middle of its forehead a horn three feet long, 
smooth, white, and streaked with yellow. Je^ 
roine Lobo says, that in Ethiopia there is an 
animal called Arvocharis, which is extremely 
swift, has but one horn, and much resembles a 
roebuck. John Gabriel, a Portuguse, tells us, 
that in the kingdom of Damor he saw a unicorn, 
which had a beautiful white horn on his forehead, 
of the length of a foot and a half : the hair of 
his neck and of his tail w'as black and short. 
Vincent le Blanc relates, that he saw a unicorn 
in the palace of the king of Pegu. Its tongue 
was very long and rugged. Its head was rather 
like that of a stag than that of a horse. Louis 
de Bartheme says, that at the Soldan’s of Mecca, 
in Arabia, he saw two unicorns, which had been 
sent him as presents by a king of Ethiopia. They 
were as large as a colt thirty months old, of a 
dark colour, and had heads much like that of a 
a deer, a horn of three fathoms [ ! ! feet ?] long, 
short manes, small legs, the feet cloven, and 
hoofs like a goat [^. Antelopes ?] There are 
sea-unicoms, which should be called fishes, Nar- 
whal: these furnish the unicorns* horns in the 
cabinets of the curious* 

It follows plainly, either that the generality 
of such accounts of unicorns must be false ; or 
that travellers have confounded several species 
of animals into one. We kuow that there are 
several kinds of animals in Ethiopia and the 
Indies, which have a single horn, some upon 
the nose, others upon the forehead, others upon 
the bead. Dalecbamp, in Plin. lid. viii. xxi. 
lid. xi. cfip. 46. has ol^erved as far as ' seven 
species of this sort. Cosmos Monacb. the Egyp* 
tian, tom. ii. Collett. S$. PP. p. 338. has^ven 
us the description of a Rhinoceros, an animal 
well known in Ethiopia. ' M. Cbard^ Travels 
in Persia, tom. iii. p. 45. saw a rhinoceros in 
Persia, which had a horn on his nose, nearly of 
the bi|^ss and shapo of a soudl sugar-loaf. The 
colour of this horn was a dark grey, as alsa 
the skia of the animal. The snout oftberiU- 
noeeros is round, tukied downward. He hat hut 
four taalhi two abew^, and two below. Hia 

eyes 
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^es €re mi verj low, ftlilMMt iguntt hit 
Hps. His tail is Mid made up <>f iitfi« or 
ten joints. Hh whcde hide, etcept his back and 
head, is ooveied. with Ihtle knobs or protube- 
rances. His feet are short and thick, harii^ 
three toee, or stubbed hoofs before, and a callus 
behind. 

interpreters are not agreed that the Hebrew 
jRAeem was either a tmtcom^ t. e. a rhinoceros or 
a mofioceros. Some think it denotes the Urus, 
a kind of wild ox; others understand it of a deer, 
or the roe-buek ; or the oryx, which is an Ara- 
bian kind of roe-buck, very large, of a white 
colour, and has very large horns. Aristotle says, 
the oryx has but one horn ; but the Arabians, 
who call it Rim, say it has two horns. The 
Rheem was very wild; for God asks Job, xxxix. 
9, 10. if be could tame the Rheem ? if this crea- 
ture would eat in his stables, like a domes- 
tic animal ? and if be could put a yoke upon it ? 
Moses, magnifying the strength of Joseph, Deut. 
xxxiii. 17. says, ** his horns are like the horns of 
unicorns,*' or of the Rheem ; and the Psalmist 
desires of God, Psalm xxii. 21. to preserve him 
from the mouth of the lion, and from the horn 
of the Rheem, Bochart, de Animal Sacr. P. 1. 
lib. iii. cap, 27* 

The rhinoceros is much less than the elephant, 
but of extraordinary strength. [We have had 
several shewn as sights in London : but none so 
large as to give a Just idea of the animal. The 
largest, and finest in Europe, was in the mena- 
gerie at Versailles ; it was very tame ; but to 
prevent accidents, its horn* was cut off when I 
saw it, which deprived the animal of much of 
its natural characteristic appearance. It is now 
well known from the accounts of our travellers 
into Abyssinia, &c. It inhabits also India. Comp. 
Rhinoceros; also Fragments, No. CXV. 
also in the Natural History, with the 
Plates.] 

UNNI, Poor, or afflicted: or that an^ 
swers : from my. A musician, 1 Chron. xv. 1 8. 

VOCATION. This term has been appro- 
priated chiefly to denote the grace of our calling 
to the Christian faith nnd religion ; a vocation, 
entirely gratuitous qn the part of God, who 
hath called us with a holy catling, not accord- 
ingvto our works, but according to lus own pur- 
pose aisd grace ^iven us in Jesus Christ" 2 Tim. 
]. g. The chain and connection of graces that 
God vouchsafes to us, to effect our salvation, is 
expressed, Rom. viii. 30. " Whom he did pre- 
deitmate, them he alto called; and wboiti be 
catted, them he also justified; and whom he jus- 
tified, them he dso gfoiified.^^ U is omr |iiMt, 
hy tim help of God, tO make our caifagaure, 


by lidth an^ piety. 2 Pet. i. 10. and to live in a 
maimer suitable to that state to which we are 
ealledi 2 Thesi.i. 1 J. for our Saviour tells us, 
that many are called, but few are chosen. Matt, 
xxii. 14. Sep Call. 

VOICE. The daughter af tks voice, in He- 
brew, Bath-col, was one w«^ m which God was 
supposed to diKOver his will, after prophecy 
had ceased : but its use was casual and fortuitous ; 
consequently not authentic. 

By the word voice is understood, not only the 
voice of a man, or a beast, but all other sorts of 
sounds, noises, or cries. Thunder is often 
described as the Voice of God, Moses says, 
Exod. XX. 18. that all the people saw, or heard, 
the voice which was uttered from Sinai : t. e. the 
noise of the thunder. 

Samuel says to Israel, i Sam. xii. 17. is it 
not wheat-harvest to-day I I will call unto the 
Lord, and he will send thunder [Heb. a voice,] 
and rain." Job says, xxxvii. 2, S, &c. ** Hear 
attentively tj^e noise of liis voice, and the sound 
that goeth out of his mouth. He directeth it 
under the whole heaven, and his lightning unto 
the ends of the earth. After it a voice roaretb, 
he thundereth with the voice of bis excellency, 
and he will not stay them when bis voice is heard. 
God thundereth marvellously witli his voice; 
great things doeth he, which we cannot compre- 
hend." And the Psalmist xxix. 3. The voice of 
the Lord thundereth, &c. see the passage. 

To hear the voice of any one, is to obey him. 
Psalm Ixxxi. 13. " O that my people had 
hearkened unto me, and Israel had walked in 
my ways!" Exod. xv. 26. “ If thou wilt dili- 
gently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, 
and wilt do that which is right in his sight, and 
wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep all 
his statutes — 1 will put none of these diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyp- 
tians." But, on the contrary ; " If thou wilt not 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
observe to do all bis commandments, and his 
statutes, which I command thee this day, then 
all these curses shall come upon thee, and over- 
take thee." Deut. xxviii. 15* 

The mother of the seven brethren Maccabees 
spoke to them pa/rtn voce, t.e. in Hebrew or Sy- 
nac ; for they were examined in Greek, 2 Macc. 
vii. 8, 21, &c. 

St. Paul says, 1 Cor. xiv. i, 8, 10. that there 
is nothing in the world but has its voice: instru^ 
ments of music, the trumpet, the harp, 

^ The voice of the blood of Abel cried to the 
Lord from the earth, Gen. iv, 10. Judas Mec- 
catens intrealed this Lord tohavercoitipafsioii 
(M dm holy mtjy and to hear the voice of the 

blood 
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Wood that otied to him for vengeancOi 1 Macc. 
viii« 3* < Ckuap. Hob«^iui. fi4. 

VOW, Vtk^ I 0 promiie made to Ood, of 
doing tome good thing hereafter. The ose of 
voms is observable ihroughonC Scripture. Jacob, 
going iolo Mesopotamia, vowed to God die 
tenth of his estate, and promised to offer it, at 
Jdetheif to the honour of God. Gen. xxviii. 
Moses enacts several laws for the regulation 
and execution of ooim. A man might devote 
himself, or his children to the Lord. Jepthah 
devoted his daughter ; and some think he offered 
her in sacrifice, Judg. xi. SO, 3 1 • Samuel was 
vowed and consecrate to the service of the Lord, 
and was really ofiered to him, to serve in the 
tabernacle. 1 Sam. i. 21, 22, &c. If a man or 
woman vowed themselves to the Lord, they were 
obliged to adhere strictly to his service, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the vow; but in some 
cases might redeemed. A man from twenty 
years of agd till sixty, gave fifty shekels of 
silver ; and a woman gave thirty. From the age 
of five years to twenty, a man gave twenty 
shekels, and a woman ten : from a month old 
to five years, they gave for a boy five shekels, 
and for a girl three. A man of sixty years old, 
or upwards, gave fifteen shekels, and a woman 
of the same age ten. If the person were 

poor, and could not procure this sum, the priest 
imposed a ransom on him, according to his 
abilities, Lev. xxvii. 3. 

If any one vowed an animal that was clean, he 
had not the liberty of redeeming it, or of ex- 
changing it, but must sacrifice it to the Lord. 
If it were an unclean animal, such as was not 
lawful in sacrifice, the priest made a valuation 
of it, and the proprietor, if be desired to redeem 
it, added a fifth part to the value, by way of 
fine. They did the same, in proportion, when 
the thing vowed was a house or a field. They 
could Bot devote the first-born, because in their 
own nature they belonged to the Lord. What- 
ever was devoted by anathema, could not be 
redeemed, of whatever nature, or quality, it was; 
if an anioial, it was put to death ; and other 
things were devoted for ever to the Lord, Lev. 
xxvii 28, 29. The consecration of Nazarites 
was a particular kind of vow ; and bad special 
rules. f^ideNAZARiTBs. 

The vows and promises of children were void, 
of course, except ratified by the express, or 
tacit consent of their parents, Numb, xxx, 
1, 2, 3, 8cc«-— Also the vom of a married woman, 
was of no validity; except confirmed by the ex- 
press, or tacit, consent of her husband* But 
widows, or libmted wives, were bound by their 
totns, of whatever nature. Deut.xxiii. 21, 22. 

II Wli*n thnii clialt mnm tt mnut iint-A fliA T^rd fhv 


God, Ijboa abilt mst slfmk to pay it ; fisrith^e 
Lord tby God wall surely k of ibee, and 

it would be sin in. thee* &«t tf rthou idialt for- 
bear io vow, it shall be no am in thee*'’ See 
Bed* V. 3, 4, &c. . . 

Under Ihe New Testaeoi^ aloo we see vows" 
St. Paul had a vow of Nazariteship, when .he left^ 
Cenchrea to go to Jeramdem, Acts xvtsi. 18. 
When arrived at Jerusslem, St. James, 
apostle, and the 'brethren advised him to join 
four Judaizing Christians, who had a vow of 
i^fazariteship, and to contribute to the charges 
of their purification in tive temple. Acts xxi. 18, 
19, See. We have seen in all ages, a great mun- 
ber of Christian men and women, who have 
bound themselves by promises, either public, 
or particular, to the observation of evangelical 
precepts. 

The vows of the Jews always included, or at 
least implied, a kind of imprecation against 
themselves, if they failed in the performance. 
Such vows were generally expressed iti a distinct 
and plain manner, but the penalty was declared 
in a conditional or hypothetical manner. For 
example, Psalm xcv. 11. 1 have sworn in my 

wrath, 1 F they shall enter into my rest.’^ I have 
sworn they shall not enter, and I have said, 
— Let roe be a liar, — or something else, not ex- 
pressed,— if they do enter. And David vows to 
the Lord, to build him a temple, sajing, ** Sure- 
ly I will not come [or if 1 come,] into the taber- 
nacle of my house — until I find out a place for 
the Lord, an habitation for the mighty God of 
Jacob.” Where we observe, that he does not 
mention the penalty to which he becomes liable, 
should he fail of performing his vow: as if be 
had said, Let God treat me with the utmost 
rigour, if 1 allow myself the least respite, till 1 
have accomplished my design.” 

Sometimes they expressed the penalty, or im- 
precation ; but directed it against their enemies; 
or against brute beasts. For example^ So, 
and more abo, do God, unto the enemies of 
David, if 1 leave any that pertain to kiim by the 
morning light, any that pieseth against the wall.” 
He does not say, may God treat me as a for- 
sworn person, if 1 leave any one alive of the 
family of Nabal but, — may God do so to the 
enemies of David, if 1 leave so much as a dog 
alive. Generally the Scripture expresses the 
imprecation by, God do so to me — and more also, 
8cc. without specifying any particular penalty, 
or imprecation ; whether it be that the person 
t^om^’idid not express any, or that out of djn- 
oratioil be forbore to menttpn any, [or, that the 
penalty was so publicly buown, being oustomaiy, 
that it was undmtood without being expressed.] 

Spi* Devoting, and iMPSErATTON. 



At the time of our Sa? iour the Pharisees had 
straufelT altered the law of vom, and oaths, by 
thhir sttbtilties. See Corban. 

Leo of Modena writes concerning the Fe- 
lice of the modem Jews in relation to vows, jP. 2. 
cap. 4. — ** Vows are not much approved of 
among them ; but when they are made, they 
ought to be performed. Yet a husband may 
acquit his wife, even though against her inclina- 
dons, of any vow about abstinence, to which 
she may have engaged herself : but this must be 
done within the hrst four and twenty hours that 
he has knowledge of it. A father also may an- 
nul the vow of his daughter, if she is unmarried, 
as is said. Numb. xxz. 4. 

They hold also, by a tradition, that a man 
or woman who makes an oath, or a vow, pro- 
vided it be no prejudice to any third person, and 
that they have good reason to revoke it, — they 
maintain, i say, that such may be dispensed 
with for not performing it, by a Rabbi of au- 
thority, or by three other men, though of no 
distinction. He, therefore, that would be deli- 
vered from the obligation of his vow, represents 
his reasons to a Rabbi, or to three private per- 
sons, uho, if they find them sufficient, may say 
three times, ** be thou discharged from thy vow.** 
And by this means he obtains his liberty. 

UPHARSTN. See Mene, or Tekel. 

UPHAZ, tDIK, Mo^dc, gold of Phasis, or 
Pison: the finest gold ; from Wpaz. [q. Aipaz, 
the golden island, or district ? — as we say, the 
Gold Coast,” of Africa, W ] 

UPHAZ, orOpHAz, or Phaz. Cant. v. ll. 
Dan. X. 5. Jer. x. 9- The gold of Uphaz and 
of Ophir is the same. Probably this gold was 
brought from Phasis in Colchis, and sold, or 
exchanged, in some city in the country of Ophir. 
See Ophir. 

UR, nw, Ovp,fire, light ; from ur, or or ; 
otherwise, a vall^. 

UR, a city of Chaldea, the country of Terah, 
and of Abraham. Gen. xi. 28. God ordered 
Abraham to leave Ur, that he might bring him 
into the land of Canaan. As he was proceed- 
ing thither, with Terah his father, and Lot 
his nephew, at Haran, a city of Mesopotamia, 
Terah fell sick, and died. After paying the 
last duties to him, Abraham continued his 
journey. A. M. 2082, ante A. D. 1922. 

T^e City of Ur was in Chaldea, as Scripture 
notices in more places than one ; but its true 
situation is unknown. Some think it was Ca- 
marina, in Babylonia : others Orcha, or Orchoe, 
in Chaldea, according to Ptolemy and Strabo : 
others, Uffl, or Sura, in Syria, on the Euphra- 
tes. mchmt and Grotius mamtain that iris 


Urn in Mesopotamia, two days’ journey from 
Nisibis. Amroian, lid. xxv. cap. 96. It is ob- 
served, that Chaldea and Mesopotamia are often 
confounded, and it is said indifferently, that 
this city is in one or the other of those provinces. 

As the word C/r, in Hebrew sirnifiei Jire, 
some have pretended, that when Moses says, 
God brought Abraham out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, he alluded to a Jire into which the Chal- 
dees had cast him. See Abraham and Terah. 
Jerom followed this opinion, when he translated 
Neh. ix. 7. ** Thou broughtest Abraham out of 
the fire of the Chaldees,” instead of, out rf Ur 
of the Chaldees. But in his Hebraical Qtset^ 
fions, he considers ns a mere fable what the Jews 
relate of Abrahaln’s pretended deliverance from 
Ihejfire of the Chaldees. See Fragments, No. 
DXXXV. 

It is thought the name Ur, fre, was 
given to this city, because fire was the deity 
worshipped therein. Fire was tlie symbol of the 
sun ; which luminary was adored tlnuughout the 
East. They kept a sacred and perpetual fire, 
to his honour, in certain temples or enclosures, 
which were shut up on every side, but were not 
covered at the top. See Chamanim, Per- 
sians, and Plate Place of Fire. For the 
mode of passing through, or over, fire, vide 
Fragments, N^oh. LI. CXLIX. and for the 
general prevalence of the worship of fire, in Pales- 
tine, after the time of Abraham, vide the Frag- 
ments, No. CCLXXl. On the name Ash.” 

RufinuS relates. Hist. Ectles. lib. ii. cap, 26. 
(See also Suidas, Article, Canopus,) that the 
Chaldeans heretofore earned their deity, fire, 
through all the provinces where they came, to 
combat the other gods worshipped therein ; that 
which ever thbura obtain the superiority in this 
conflict, might be esteemed the chief god. The 
gods of brass, gold, silver, wood, and stone, 
were easily overcome by the fire, which evei^ 
where obtained the victory. A priest of Canopus 
[of the Nile'] in bethought himself of this 
stratagem. The Egyptians have certain earthen 
vessels with little holes on all sides, intended to 
filtrate the water of the Nik : he filled one of 
these vessels with water, and stopped up the holes 
with'wax. He fastened a bead to it, said la be 
the head of Menelas, and set it up as a god. Ute 
Chaldeans, to put the power of this god to tfao 
test, lighted a fire about it, that these two dei-* 
ties might contend with eadh oihtt. But no 
sooner bad the fire mdted the wax that stopped 
up the holes of the pitcher, tfism the water 
g^hing out, quenched the^ fire ; ^ iriiich hige- 
llious device, the crafty priest, of Canopus com- 
pletely triumphed. 

URAL 
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URAlp son^f Beht of Bonjtmitii 1 Chron. 
YU. 7* Uzzu £iis« Tr« 

URBANE^ m^lkMied by St Pau^.Rom* 
xYi. 9* ** Salute Urbane, our helper in Chriat** 
The Greeks |dace him among the seventy die* 
ciples^ mi say, he was ordained bishop of 
Macedonia by St Andrew; they keep bis feast 
October 31. The Latins, October 30. We 
know nothing particular of him. 

URL niK, Ovpih lighL JFather 

of Besaleel, of Judah, Exod. xaxi. £. 

URIAH, orUnwAji, nniu, ihejuordiamy 
iigh^, or fire ; or the light of the Lord; from ")W 
ur, or or, fire, and n» jah, the Lord. 

URIAJ^ celebrated for his misfortune; a 
Hittite originally, and husband to Bathsbeba. 
After Bathsbeba bad committed adultery with 
king David, she found herself with child by him, 
and gave him notice of it, that he might provide 
for her reputation. £ Sam. xi. 5, 6. The king 
wrote to Joah, to send him Uriah the Hittite, 
then with his army; when he was come, David 
asked him news concerning military events, and 
bid him go home ; Uriah quitted the royal pre- 
sence, but did not go home, chasing rather to 
pass the night with the officers of the king’s 
guard. David hearing of this asked him, why 
did you not go home to refresh yourself after 
your journey ? Uriah answered, ^ bile the ark of 
the L)ord, while Israel and Judah are under tents, 
and while my lord Joab and his servants are 
lying upon the grouivd, should I go to my house, 
to eat and drink, and sleep with my wife? Da- 
vid invited him this day to «at at his table, mak- 
ing him drink plentifully, yet he went as before, 
to sleep with the officers of the guard. 

The day following David sent him back to the 
eamp, with a letter to Joab, directing him. 

Place Uriah in the front ^of the battle, and 
contrive to abandon him, that he may die by the 
band of the enemy.” Joab punctually executed 
these orders ; Uriah was exposed to the besieg- 
ed, and killeL When Batbsheba knew of the 
death of Uriah, she mourned for him ; after which 
David took her to his own house, f^ide Fbao- 
MENTS, No. CXXIV. 

The Rabbins justify David and BaCfasheba, 
saying, it was a law in Israel, that when a man 
went to the wars, he left a bill of divorce 'with 
his wife, that she might freely marr’y whom she 
pleased in bis absence: that B$thsbeba took 
advantage of this liberty, and married David. — 
But why should they excuse a cnme, which 
Scnpture condemns in many placesj apd which 
David himself confessed, and bew|uled with 
bitter tears ? This happened A« M. 99^ ante 
A.p. 1035. 

ft ^ * 
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I. URIJAH, chief priest of the Jews under 

Abaa, ki^of J udah. Ahaa jgoi|i|rto Damascusi 
to lOaei Tiglath-Pilneser, king oi Assyria, saw 
there an altar, the form of which pleesM him so 
much, that he sent a model of it to the high* 
priest Urijah, with orders to set up such an 
one in the temple at Jerusalem : this Ur\jah too 
well performed. 2 Kings xvi. lO, 1 1, 12. Ahgx 
also ordered this high-priest to remove the bra- 
zen altar from before the Lord; and on this new 
altar to offer the morning and evening sacrifices, 
See. reserving to himself to dispose of the great 
brazen altar, at his pleasure Uryah obeyed 
the orders of this wicked king in every thing. 
A. M. 3264, ante A. D. 740. succeeded 

Zadok If. and was succeeded by Shallum. 

II. Urijah, a prophet of the Lord, son of 
Shemaiah of Kirjatb-jearim. Jer. xxvi. 20, £1. 
He prophesied at the same time as Jeremiah, and 
declared the same things against Jerusalem and 
Judah. Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and bis great 
men, resolved to secure him, and put hiip to 
death; but Urijah escaped into Egypt. Je- 
hoiakim sent messengers after him, who brought 
him out of Egypt : he then put him to death by 
the sword, and ordered him to be buried dis- 
honourably in the graves of the meanest of the 
people. A. M. 3395, ante A. D. 6 O 9 . Comp. 
Fracjuents, No. DLXXVIir. 

URIEL, ^KmK, God i$ my light, or fire, the 
light of God ; from nw or, or ur, fire, light, 
and bn el, God. 

I. URIEL. This name is given to an angel, 
which the Jews, and some Christians, take for 
an angel of light. In an apocryphal Jewish 
book, called The Prayer ef Joseph, the patri- 
arch Jacob is introduced in conversation with 
the angels Uriel and Raphael. The second 
book of Esdras speaks of Uriel as of a good 
angel. 2 Esd. iv. 36. UrielJrchanselus ; also 
2 Esd. v. 20. sicut mandqvit Uriel Angelua; as 
does St. Ambrose, de Fide, lib. iii. cap. 3 ; Non 
moritur Gabriel, non moriiur Rapl^el, non mo^ 
ritur Uriel The Oriental liturgies, and the 
prayer>book8 of the Greeks, often mention the 
angel Uriel, or Suriel, as a good angel : Hono^ 
remua Surielem qnartum inter Anaeloa, says the 
Coptic prayer-book ; and in the Ethiopje edition 
of the New Testament is the picture of the 
angel Uriel, with this inscription, St. Utid, 
who waa with Adam and JEve when went out 
qfParadiae. He is also found in severid ancient 
manias ; amopg others in those published by 
F. Mabilloiu (Analecta, tom. ii.) whi^ he 
napes ^roliaian, as being of the time of Char^ 
lemagne. Surius retetes, that A. D. 1544, was 
discoveiwl at Rotne^ in ffie 'tomb of the mnpresf 
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Mary, wife of the emperor Honoriui, a plate 
of gold, on whicb were written^ in Greek cha- 
ractere, tke names of Michael^ Gabriel^ JRa» 
phatL and t/rtV. [The name is very common 
on tne tokens of the Basilidtans, in Egypt; 
usually placed among the Abraxai : with many 
other names of spirits.] 

M. Thiers, in his epistle dedicatory to F. 
Luke DaoHery, before his treatise De retinenda 
vou Paraclitui, (L^onSf 1669,) maintains that 
Uriel is the name of an evil angel. He acknow- 
ledges that bis name is invoked in the ritual of 
Chartres ; but he says, he never recites the litanies 
in which his name is found, without being shocked 
at it. He shews that the councils and fathers 
never speak of more than three good angels, 
Gabriel^ Raphael^ and Michael; and that the 
second Roman council, A. D. 745, Art. 3. con- 
demns a prayer that one Adalbert used, wherein 
he invok^ the holy angels, C/nc/, Raguef, Tu^ 
huelf Michael^ Inias, b:c. The fathers of this 
council maintain, tom.6> Concil. Labb.p. 1561. 
that all the names now mentioned, excepting 
that of Michael, are not names of angels, but 
rather of daemons ; 'Non enim nomina Jngelorum, 
prater nomen Michaelis, ud nomina Damonum 
sunt; and tliat the church acknowledges onl^ 
Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, However, it 
is proper to observe, that the intention of this 
council was to reject all new', and unusual, 
names of angels; which this man endeavoured 
to introduce into the church. But Uriel was 


uo modern name ; it had been long admitted, 
even among the Latins, as may be seen, lib. iv. 
cap. 33. n. 20. of William Durand, bishop of 
J^ndes, who died 1296. 

Some apochryphal hooks assure us, that from 
the beginning of the world, to the hundred and 
sixtieth year of Enoch, they did not reckon by 
years, but by weeks ; and that it was the arch- 
angel Uriel which revealed to Enoch what were 
months, years, and the revolutions of the seasons, 
or of the heavenly bodies. Fide Salmas, lib. de 
Annis Climactericis. 

II. Uriel, son of Tahash, and father 
of Uzziah, a Levite, of the family of Kohath. 


1 Chron. vi. 24. xv. 5, 1 1. 

IIL Uriel, ofGibeah; father of Michaiah, 
wife of king of Rehoboam, and mother of king 
Abijah, 2 Chron. xiii. 2- 
URIM and Thummtm ; cyonm onutn, 
ERod^xaviiL 30. The literal signi6cation of these 
two words is, according to the Hebrew, Lights 
and Perfections ; or, The shining and the perfect. 
According to Jerom, Doctrine and Judgment : 
a<;^:ordiiig to the XaXX* Ai&Xcimww ned AX^sinv, 
OtclMfOlUm (or t>umi/ttl<ilim)and Tnth. Some 
VoL II. Pabt XXXI. Edit. IF. 


think Urim aygi TWimmfure opfy 
or eitplanations, of the stones op the brenpl* 
plete of the high-priest : as if it were said, 
sliak put therein stones that are shining and per* 
fect*^ Others beKeve that these two words ere 
rather Egyptian than Hebrew ; and that %\m 
LXX. have given their true signitioation. Ec-* 
clesiasticus hints, chap. xlv. 12. (Vulgpte) as if 
manifestation and truth were the ^ualitiee uf the 
high-priest, who was clothed wjtli the ephod : 
viri sapientisjudicio et veritate prnditi. The 
same appears still more plainly, in Ears, ih 63. 
(Vulgate) Donee surgeret sacerdos doctus atque 
perfectus; where the Hebrew and our Englisk 
translation, read, Till there stood up a prktt ndth 
Urim and with Thummim. 

But Josephus, AniiqJib. iii. cap. 8. and after 
him several others, as well ancient as modem 
authors, maintain that the Urim and Thummim 
were the precious stones of the high-priest’s 
breast-plate, which discovered the will of God 
by their extraordinary lustre, thereby predicting 
the issue of Agents to those who consulted them. 
For, when these stones gave no extraordinary 
lustre, it was concluded that God did not ap* 
prove of the matter in question. Josephus ados 
that it was two hundred years, at the time of hii 
writing, since these stones had left oiF shewing 
that lustre : so that this oracle had ceased about 
one hundred and ten years before Christ. 

Others believe that the Urim and Thummim 
was something belonging to the breast-plate, but 
they are not agreed what it was ; neither Motes, 
nor any other sacred * writer, has distinctly ex- 
pressed what it might be. Epiphauius, tract, 
de 12 gemmis. and Suidas, in *lE^avS, think,rtbat 
beside the twelve stones of the breasi-^plglf, 
there was a diamond of extraordinary beauty ; 
which by the liveliness of its lustre indicated to 
the high-priest whether the enterprise in hand 
were pleasing to God, or no. Procopius, Aries 
Mon tan us, and some others, place isvo stones 
therein, beside the twelve mentioned by Moses. 
But St. Austin, qu. 1 17. in Exoi. does not sp- 
prove of these additional stones ; nor of that 
pretended miraculous splendour of these stones; 
since Scripture says nothing about it. 

St. Cyril, Exposit. in Symboli. seems to say, 
that manifestation and truth were written on two 
precious stones, or on a plate of gold ; which is 
an opinion pretty much followed, both by a&^ 
cients and modems. Others held, that the 
words Urim and Thutnmim were written in em* 
broidery on the breast-plate, between j^he rows 
of the stones, or on two Wdefs ; one above, 
the other below the pectoral. Bnhbi Salomon, 
followed in Ibis by Eugiditnus, b^lmei lUt liia 
3 JS div. 2. name 
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ntme Jehaoah, written on n pitte of |;o1d wai 
llie UHm and Thmmkim. Spencer, in b» disser* 
ration on thete words, believes they were two 
little golden Sgures which gave responses, which 
were abut tip In the pectoral es in a purse, and 
which answered with an articulate voice such 
questions as were put to them by the high- 
piiest,. He supports his opinion by the authori- 
ty of Jerom ancf of Cedrenus among the ancients ; 
and of some Rabbins ; of Cornelius k Lapide, 
and of Louis de Dieu, among the modems. 
Philo, de vitd Mos. lib, iii. et de Monarch, lib, ii. 
seems to have had the same thought ; he says, 
there were on the breast-plate tvi o figures in 
embroidery, of great virtue, one of vihich re- 
presented truths and the other manifestation, 
M. Le Clerc supposed, that Urim and Thum-- 
mim were the names of some precious stones 
which composed a ^reat collar, hanging down 
on the breast of the high-priest ; which might be 
imitated from the Egyptians, among whom the 
chief officer of justice wore about his neck a 
figure of truth, engraved on precious stones, and 
hanging by a golden chain. Diodor. Sicul. Bib- 
liotn, hb. ii. cap, 3, ^lian. Var, Hist. lib. xiv. 
cap, 34. Peter della Valle, in a letter written 
from Cairo, says, that he saw in Egypt a very 
ancient mummy, with a great collar hanging on 
its breast, the end of which was a tablet of gold, 
whereon was a bird engraved. 

[It is remarkable enough, that among the 
Egyptian antiquities delineated by M. Denon, 
is represented a king, who (it may be thought) 
is applying to a deity (an oracle?) for advice, no 
less than as an act of worship : He wears on his 
bosom two small images, suspended by strings 
hung round his neck. It is impossible to say 
with certainty what these import; but, if such 
an addition were among the Egyptian insignia 
at such times, it would render credible the no- 
tion, that the Urim and Thummim were no part 
of the pectoral itself, but, additions made to it, 
on such important occasions.] 

it is not probable that Moses represented, 
cither in relief, embroidery, or engraving, any 
figure of man, or animal ; but, no ill conse- 
quence can follow from supposing, that he might 
repi^sent some mysterious device, or hierogly- 
phic, such as the cherub. 

There is a great diversity of opinions concern- 
ing the manner in which God was consulted 
by Urim and Thummim, See Spencer, de Urim 
et Thummim, cap, 6, sect, 1,2,3, &c. it is 
agreed, that this way of consuliatidti was 
tued only oif affairs of very great importSnce. 
Smamdfy, that the high-priest was the Obly offi- 
ontittg tt^ibterm h; and tiiat for this piupose, 


he was clothed in all his pontifical habits;^ phrti^ 
cularly, he was to wear his litoral, to whi^ 
the UWm and Thummim was amxed. And thirdly^ 
say Mishna in Joma, cap, 7, sect, 5, Maimon. 
in Cede Hammikdasch, cap, 10. that he was not 
allowed to perform this solemn consultadon for 
a private person, but only for the king, for the 
president of the Sanhedrim, for the generd of 
the army of Israel, or other chief of the nation. 
And even then, not on any affair ^f a private 
nature, but for the public welfare of church or 
state; for the common interest of the twelve 
tribes, whose names the high-priest wore on his 
pectoral. Abarbanel, in Exod, xxviii. et in 
Deut, xxxiii. Hab. Levi Ben GersoU, et Mai- 
mon. ibid. 

When the Urim and Thummim was to be exer- 
cised, the high-priest put on his robes, and pre- 
sented himself, not in the sanctuary, where he 
could enter but once a year, but in the holy 
place, before the curtain that parted the sanc- 
tum from the sanctuary. Maimon. ibid, Jalkuth, 
fol, 248. There, standing upright, and turning 
his face toward the ark of the covenant, on 
which the Divine presence rested, he proposed 
the matter for which he consulted. Behind him, 
in a direct line, at some distance, out of the 
sanctum^ stood tlie person for whom he consult- 
ed, expecting with humility and reverence, the 
answer of the Lord. The Rabbins think, that 
the high-priest having then his eyes fixed on the 
stones of the pectoral, worn on his breast, he there 
read the answer of the Lord. The letters that 
raised themselves out of their places, and shone 
with more than ordinary lustre, were formed into 
the answer desired. For example ; when David 
enquired of God, ** Whether he should go up to 
one of the cities of Judah ?’' 2 Sam. ii. ] . it was 
answered him, rhp alah, go up,*' i. e, the 
three letters, y fli'w, b lamedy and n he, rose by 
their splendor out of their places, as we may 
say, above the rest, to compose the answer. 
Maimon. Cotie Hammikdasch, cap, 10. Zoliar. 
in Exod. Jalkuth, ex lib, Siphre, K. Bechai, in 
Deut, xxxhi. 6. Ramban. Jlii, 

This notion is very old among the J^ws, since 
Josephus, Anticj, lib, iii. cap, 9* and Philo, de 
Monarchia, lib. li. understood it in this manner, 
and on their authority several of the ancient 
fathers have thus explained the responses by 
Urim and Thummim, Yet this presents difficul- 
ties. First, aU the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet were not found on the pectoral, four were 
wanting, rr heth, 19 \teth, it zade, and p k^l^, 
To supply these, the Rabbins pretend, that the 
names of Abrabtoi^ Isaac, and Jacob were also 
on the pectoral ; still 0 would be wantijiig. 

Therefore 
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IWefm tlMy ny, thit title alto < was there, 
CaMle^ickitbe Istael : see here aU the tribes 
Israel, But all this is advanced without proof, 
andagaln&t probability. 

A second difficulty is, that if we admit all that 
the Hebrew doctors suggest in this affair, still 
it remains to be explained, by what rules the 
high-priest combined these letters? Suppose, 
for example, that any six of the letters should 
shine with more than ordinary lustre ; how must 
the high-priest dispose them? which must be 
Erst, or last ? It is answered, that in thfs cir- 
cumstance he was always inspired, and filled 
with the spirit of prophecy ; but if so, then the 
IJrim and Thummim would have been unneces- 
sary. For why must miracles be multiplied 
without occasion ? The high-priest need only 
speak himself; and perhaps the whole effect of 
the Urim and Thummim was, to replenish him 
with an internal and supernatural light, which 
discovered future events to him, and revealed to 
him the will of God on what was enquired after. 

Others think, with great probability, that God 
gave his answers in an articulate voice, heard 
from within the sanctuary, and from between the 
cherubim, over the ark of the propitiatory, 
called the arucle, Exod. xxv. 18,20. xxxvii.6. 
xl. 20. Lev. xvi. 2. et passim. When the Is- 
raelites made peace with the Gibeonites, they 
were blamed for not having inquired at the mouth 
of the Lordf which insinuates, that he had been 
used to make bis voice heard, when he was con- 
sulted. 

This method was probably observed in the 
army, and in the camp of Israel, as well as in 
the tabernacle, and in the temple. They took 
care to carry the ark of the covenant with them 
in their military expeditions ; a tent was pitched 
for it, and it was consulted in the same manner 
as in the tabernacle. The ark was in the camp, 
with the two sons of the high-priest, Eli, when 
it was taken by the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 3, 5, 
v.«. It was also in Joab's army before the city of 
Rabbah, 2 Sam. xi. 1 1. Saul had, doubtless, the 
ark along with him, 1 Sam. xiv. 18. when he 
said to Ahijab, Bring hither the ark of God ; 
for the ark of God was at that time with the 
children of Israel. 

But the Rabbins have other notions ; they 
maintaiii that the ark of God was never removed 
out of the sanctuary; but only at that time so 
fatal to Israel, when the Philistines took it; 
that on all otl^r occasions, where the ark is said 
to be in the army, it roust be understood of a 
chest, wherein they kept the ephod, and pecto- 
ral, of the high-pries^ whence they took them 
when they enquired of the Lord hy Urim and 


Z^annnitm. That Moses tent Phhiebu to wat 
against Midian, who took with him the vessela 
Q? die sanctuary, and the sacred trumpet^ 
Numb. xxxi. 6. that is, says Jonadian, ton el 
Uxiel, he put into his hands the Urim and Thum^ 
mim, that he mi^t consult the Lord on occa- 
sion. So when David says to Abiathar, 1 Sam« 
xxiii. 9. Applica Ephod ; they also understand it 
of this chest, containing the holy ornaments ; 
and the same what Uridi says of the ark of the 
Lord being under tents. 

They add, that in such oases it was not the 
high-priest that went to the camp, or that con- 
sulted God in the army, but some other priest; 
who, that he might be qualified for this high 
function, received the holy unction as well as 
the high-priest, and was called. The Anointed 
for the nar, Maimon. in Cosle HammikdeUch, 
cap, I, § 7* et in Meiachim. cap, 7, 

But all these particulars are very much to be 
suspected. We find no hint in Scripture of any 
such chest, qr of an ark sent into the camp to 
be the depository of the high-priest’s vestments ; 
nor any trace of this pretended priest, anointed 
for the war, nor any prohibition of carrying the 
ark into the army. The ark was at Gilgal, 
when Saul sacrificed there, and commanded 
Ahijah to consult the Lord before his ark. For 
the sacred historian adds, the ark was there with 
the children of Israel, 1 Sam. xiii. 9* xiv. 18, 19. 
When David was forced to quit Jerusalem be- 
fore the face of Absalom, the hi^-priest Zadok 
followed him with the ark ; but David sent them 
back, 2 Sam. xv. 24. In the time of king Jo- 
siah, 2 Chron. xxxv. 3. the priests carried the 
ark from place to place ; but this prince ordered, 
that it should be settled in the sanctuary, and not 
be removed any more. 

Yet we must not pretend that it was absolute- 
ly necessary the ark should be present when 
God was consulted by Urim and Thummim, 
David, during his flight from Saul, consulted 
the Lord on three different occasions, though 
the ark was not in his little army : viz, twice at 
Keilah, and once at Ziklagy 1 Sam. xxiii. 2, 4. 
XXX. 8. 1 also think, that the ark was not with 

him when he consulted God a fourth time, after 
the death of Saul, to know whether be should 
abide in one of the cities of J udah ? But the bu- 
siness is to know on these occasions, how ikm 
Lord was consulted by Urim and Thummimf 

Scripture insinuates, that sometimes this was 
done in a burry. Saul, aeeiug the camp of tke 
Philistines in a tumult, and Hot knowing what 
Jonathan his son bad done, aays tothekigh- 
priest, Applica arMm Dei, 1 $om* juv. 18, 19, 
20. And u the priest stretched out m» buds, 
3 B 2 probably 
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prolmUy tn ptk* bit Mtkkm^ $nd to conwik litcf 
Lord, Still «a^ lo nihi, Let down yoOr ^haiidt 
^nd, wttbom ittying for an aiMwer, they orie<^ 
To amt ! and marched agaiast the enemy. In 
all this tWe aeoma to he but little of prepara- 
tion and cetemony, though the ark was at hand. 
Bat when it waa not on the spot, probably 
^ Ixird was coiiaulted in the kioffa domea- 
tic chapel, or in the moat private part of hta 
tent ; and then the Lord made known hia will 
to the priest, either by an articulate voice, or by 
some inward illummatton, which enlightened the 
niiiid of the priest. 

It reraaina to enquire, how long the custom of 
conanlting God by Urim and Timmmim auh- 
aiated* llie Rabbina think, it continued no 
longer than nnder the tabernacle. They have a 
maxim, that the Holy Spirit spoke to Israel by 
Urim and Thummim under the tabernacle; under 
the first temple, by prophets; under the second 
temple, or after the captivity of Babylon, by the 
Bath^col, or daughter of the voice : meaning a 
voice from heaven, as at the baptism of Jesus 
Christ, Matt. iii. 17. and at his transfiguration. 
Matt. xvii. 5. Pet. i. 17. But see Bath Col. 

Spencer has adopted this opinion, and en* 
deavours to support it by these two arguments. 
Firtt, that the Urim and Thummim were a con- 
sequence of the divine government, or theocracy. 
While the Lord immediately governed his people, 
it was necessary there should always be means 
at hand to consult him. Secondly ^ that this me- 
thod was established to consult God on affairs 
that concerned the common interest of the nation. 
But the theocracy ceased, when the kingdom 
became hereditary, in the person and family of 
Solomon : as the interests of the nation ceased 
to be common, after the division of Israel into 
two monarchies ; and what seems to be conclu- 
sive is, that no traces of consulting the Lord by 
Urim and Thumftmn, appear from the building 
of the temple of Scdomon, to its destruction ; 
and after its destruction, all agree, that this was 
never restored. 

USURY, UntrOf or Focnus, A premium re- 
ceived for the loan of a’sum of money, over and 
abore the principal. It is said, £xod. xxit. 25, 
26. ** If thou lend money to any of my people 
that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as 
an vstrrer, neither shalt thou lay upon him tisur^. 
If fiiou at all lake thy neighbour’s ndnient to 
pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down.*’ And Lev. xxv. 55, 56, 57. 

^ If thy brodier be waxen poor, and fallen 
imo ^de^y with thee, then thou shalt relieve 
him; yea, though he be a stranger, or a so- 
jonnidr, thalfaeBiay live with Ibee. Take thou 


no ratify eg htm^ of kraMnee, hni finw ihf ^€ln< 
that thy brother may live with thee.- ThMahak 
not give him thy moa^ upen nor lend 

him thy victuals for incrcaae." The Hebrew 
may be translated r ** When your breehar almli 
fail into poverty and misery, yon shall atqiport 
hiia ; and as to the stranger or foreigner that 
shall be settled among you, you ahall lAe fio 
mury of him; you tMl not lend him your 
money for umryf &c.’* So that this passage 
would centaia two precepts : first, a brother 
was to be maintained when in poverty ; secondly, 
that even a stranger was to be relieved without 
paying usury. 

And, Deut. xxiii. 19) Thou shalt not 
lend upon usury to thy brother, usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of any thing that is lent 
upon usury. Unto a stranger thou mayest lend 
upon usury j but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon usury : that the Lord thy God may 
bless thee in afl that thou settest thine band to, 
in the land whither thou goest to possess it.*’ 
In this place the Lord seems to tolerate usury 
towards strangers ; i. e, the Canaanites, and other 
people devoted to subjection, but not toward 
such strangers against whom the Hebrews had 
no quarrel, and against whom the Lord bad not 
denounced his judgments. To exact usury is 
here, according to St. Ambrose, de Tobia, cap, 
25. an act of hostility; it was a kind of waging 
war with the Canaanites, and of ruining them 
by means of usury. Demand vsuryfrom him 
whom you may kill without a crime : Cut emus 
jure inferuntur arma, huic legitim^ indueantur 
usura, — Jb hoc usuram exigCp quern non sit 
crimen occidere. So that the true inference is, 
that God did indeed tolerate, but not approve 
the usury, which the Hebrews received from the 
Canaanites. He allowed thus much to the hard- 
ness of their hearts, because it could not be 
entirely prevented. 

Jesus Christy in his gospel, has revoked all 
such tolerxiioos, which obtained under the old 
law. Luke vi. 50, 31, 52, 33. “ Give to every 
man that asketh of thee, and of him that taketh 
away thy goods, ask them not again. If ye lend 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have you f for sinners also lend to sinners, to re- 
ceive as much again. But love ye your enemies, 
and do good, and lend, hoping for aiothki|; min.’^ 
These Fast words, Mutuum date nihil %n& spe^ 
rantu, may be explained three ways : 1. Lend 
even to the poorest, where there is no. hope 
that he can be able evdr to repay. £. Lend, wira- 
out expecting that the like kkidness aball be re» 
turned to you. 5. Lend, withoiH dutrMtiog 
your neighbour ; or, lend without distritituig 

Providence ; 
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Tfromitao^; fmr of imiiymce ilMiikl 

yMkiM yoo fcom doiog good : bol me ihiak 
the genuine meaning to bete first St Au^n, 
JBpui* 16S. wo^d itot determkie, vhetker gain 
he Hoyutt Ihei » ac^^uired by usury ; and wbe* 
ther seatitlition ought not to be made in this cate : 
Qntd (Umm de usuris^ quas ^iam Leges et Judi^ 
ces reidiJubsHt f Hke atque pusmoai male uti- 
qm pomdetUuTf et vellem resiitverentur ; sednok 
est quo Judiee repetanUtr, Probably he speaks 
of secret mury, Nehemiah, v. 11. obliges the 
J ewe, after thmr return from the captivity, to re- 
store to their brethren what they had extorted from 
them* ** Restore, I pray you, to them, even this 
day, their lands, their vineyards, their olive-yards, 
and their bouses ; also the hundredth part of the 
money, and of the corn, the wine, and the oil 
that ye exact of them.*' The Hebrew says, 
restore, or make restitution. But it is needless 
to enlarge: — Usury is condemned by all laws, 
natural, divine, or human. Vide Feaoments, 
Nos.XLVL LXXIX. 

UTHAI, my time ; from heth: 

otherwise my iniquity ; from hiveth, to per-^ 
vert, and the pronoun * t, my. Son of Ammi- 
hud of Judah, 1 Chron. ix. 14. 

VULGATE. This title is given to that La- 
tin translation of the bible which was declared 
authentic by the council of Trent, Sess. iv. cap. 2. 

The holy council taking it into their con- 
sideration, that the church of God would receive 
no small advantage, if, of the several Latin edi- 
tions at this day to be seen, it were known which 
ought to be admitted as authentic ; it orders, 
declares, and determines, that the ancient and 
common edition, which has been approved by 
the church by alonguse for so many age8,oughtto 
be held as authentic ; that it ought to be received 
as authentic in the public lessons, disputations, 
preaching, and theological explications ; and 
will not allow that any shall be so bold as to re- 
ject it on any pretence whatcres.'' The council 
does not intend to compare the Vulgate with 
the originals, for tiiat w as not the question ; but 
with the other Latin versions then in vogue, 
many of which were very suspicious. It is there- 
fore unreasonable, that adversaries (^Protestants] 
should accuse the council with having preferred 
the Vulgate to the Originals. Salmero, Proleg, 
3. who assisted at this council, and Pallavicini, 
who wrote the history of it, both assure us, 
that council had no other intention, than to 
declare that the Vulgate was the only Latin 
Vernon it approved, and held as authentic ; as 
contsining no&ing contrary to sound faith, or to 
go<Ml ihoids. 

We amnoi assign either the time, or the an* 


thor, of thia ancient Latin version ; but we are 
persuaded, that it is only since the establish- 
ment of Christianity that the Scriptures ware 
translated into Laiin^ We have no knowledge 
that the Jews ever rendered any of their sacred 
writings into Latin, although they were nume- 
rous 111 Home and Italy. But the Christians 
signalized their zyal very early, and with a spirit 
of emulation, in spreading the truth through the 
world, by a great variety of translations of Scrip- 
ture. Great numbers applied themselves to this, 
as we are told by Ai^ustin, de Doctr. Christ, 
lib. ii. cap. 1 1. /i. i6. Qui Scripturas ex Hebraa 
Lingua iu Gracum verterunt, numerari possunt: 
iMtini autem Interpretes nullo modo, N o sooner 
did any man apprehend, that he had some talent 
at translating, but he endeavoured to translate 
the first Greek copy that came into his hands ; 
Ut enim cuique primis fidei temporibus in manus 
venit Codex Gracut, et aliquantulum faculta- 
tis sibi u triusque Lingua habere videbatur, ausus 
est interpretqri. 

Hence proceeded a multiplicity of Latin ver- 
sions of the Bible, and the little agreement they 
had with each other. This made Jerom, pra- 
fat. in Josue, assert, that there were almost as 
many different translations as books : CUm apud 
Latinos tot sint exemplariafer^ quot Codictt, et 
unusquisque pro arbitrio suo vel addiderit, vel 
iubtraxerit quod ei visum est. But among these 
ancient versions, there was one of greater autho- 
rity, and more generally received than the others. 
This was known to antiquity by the name of 
the Italic Version, the Vulgar, or the Vulgate : 
and was called the Ancient, after Jerom had 
formed a new one from the Hebrew, The 
former was a translation from the Greek, and 
it had the greatest credit among the Latin edi- 
tions, because it adhered closer to the letter of 
the original, and was the most perspicuous as 
to sense : V erborum tenacior cum perspicuitate 
sententia. Greg. Mag. Prafat. in Moral, in Job. 

Although intelligent persons readily allowed 
the necessity of a new translation, which should 
be faithful and accurate, and which might stand 
in stead of all otliers ; yet they continued to the 
end of the fourth century, or to the beginning 
of the fifth, wifliout accomplishing this matter. 
And when Jerom began a Latin translation im- 
mediately from the Hebrew, he met with great 
opposition, even from persons who meant w«lll, 
but who apprehended the authority of tbeSep- 
tuagint would su6Ber by it, whom several looked 
on as divinely inspired ; and they feared it might 
give offence to those who were Accustomed to 
die ancient versioii, to see a new one diier- 
ing from it. The prod father firit made seme 

trials. 
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trblfi to reform^ if ho could^ the Latin ver- 
aione made from the Greek ; he twice attempted 
to reatore the Psalter ; he alto bestowed some 
labour on sereral other books of the bible, the 
Proverbi, EecIenoMtes, the Canticles, Job, and 
Chromck$f (see the second Prolegfmtna of the 
new edition of St. Jerom,) but his endeavours 
met with little success; the old* usa^e still 
prevailed. At last he yielded to the solicitations 
of many of his friends, who desired him to un- 
dertake an entire Latin version of the bible, from 
the Hebrew. Jerom, Pnrfat. in Pardlip. ittm^ 
Pr4i^at. in Job. Esdr. Josue. 

At drst he translated the books of Samuel and 
the Kings, at the request of Paula and Eusto- 
chius : then he translated the book of Job, which 
he seems to have intended for Marcella, a Roman 
lady : thirdly, the greater and the lesser pro- 
phets, and some time after, Ezra. Fourthly, he 
translated the Psalms from the Hebrew, and gave 
them to Sophronius to put into Greek. Fifthly, 
at the instances of Heliodorus and Chromatins, 
he translated the three books of Solomon ; the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. Sixthly, 
he undertook the translation of the Pentateuch, 
at the request of liis friend Desiderius ; but be 
could not finish this work till after several inter- 
ruptions, because of its great length. Seventhly, 
at the intreaty of Eustochius, be completed 
the version of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
Esther. Lastly, he translated the Chronicles, 
at the request of Chromatins. 

It is impossible to shew exactly the thne at 
which each of these works was performed; but 
we know — that A. D. 39^, the books of Samuel 
and Kings, Job, the greater and smaller prophets, 
the Psalms, and the books of Solomon, were 
already translated: — that the books of Esdras and 
Genesis were translated into Latin between 
A. D. 392 and 394. He could not finish the 
rest of the Pentateuch, i. e. Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbera and Deuteronomy, till A. D. 404, or 
405, (i.e. after the death of Paula, A. D. 404.) 
Sec Jeroin'i preface to Joshua, and the Prolc'^ 
gotnena to the new edition of St. Jerom. After 
this year be translated Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 
He did not finish the translation of the Chro- 
nicles till A. D. 39O, as may be collected from 
his letters and prefaces. He did not undertake 
the Apocryphal books ; such as Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Maccabees, Baruch, the letter of Je- 
remiah, the additions to Esther and Daniel, 
which arc however io the ancient Vulgate. Even 
^ Psalter, as sung at this da^ is almost entire- 
Jy wf the ancient Italic : St. Jeromes version of 
it Ikbm the Hebrew is not in our ^ bifa^s. 

of the Psalter is not the andmit Latin 


version^ rtfbnned horn the Cbreek by jTerofeii 
but a nstzture of the arnient Lalic, with the 
emendatidnt of Jerom. 

Jerom translated alto the New Testament 
from the Gh-eek, at the request of pope Dama- 
sius. Prafat, in guatuor Rangel. Before bit 
translation, there was so little agreement among 
the Latin copies, that there were almost as many 
different versions as books i Tot enim sunt exem- 
plana penh quot sunt codices. But to avoid 
giving offence to those who had been accustomed 
to the ancient Vulgate, he endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to retain the old forms of expression 
that were already in the text : Ita calamo tempera* 
'cimuM, ut his tantHm qua sensum videbantur mu* 
tare correctis, reliqua pateremur manere utfue* 
rant. This did not a little contribute to render 
his translation popular throughout the whole 
Latin church, to the exclusion of the old Italic, 
which is not to be found any where complete, 
that we know of, and of which there only re- 
main some parts in old manuscripts, or some 
fragments, in the writings of the fathers before 
Jerom. [But, latterly, several consideiable por- * 
tions of this version have been recovered by the 
researches of the learned, as Bianchini, Sabbatier, 
and others : the continued diligence of biblical 
antiquaries, with the spirit now active in the 
examination of ancient MSS. may justify the 
expectation of recovering this original version 
entirely. An entire and unadulterated copy of 
thlis version would be little less valuable than 
the LXX. its original.] 

The progress of his new translation w'as so 
rapid, that this father could no sooner publish a 
book than it was dispersed through the cities 
and provinces. Rufinus, the rival of Jerom, 
could not see this without uneasiness, and be 
reproaches him with it. Invectives in Hieron. 
lib. ii. Lucinus, the Spaniard, a person zea- 
lously affected to the Holy Scriptures, in A. D. 
394 , sent to Bethlehem six transcribers, to write 
out the versions, and all other works of Jerom. 
St. Augustin was at first not very favourable to 
the version of Jerom; but afterwards he had 
so great an esteem for it, that from it be com- 
posed bis Speculum, or Looking-|;la8S, which is 
a collection of passages of Scripture, for the 
use of unlearned believers. Philip, the priest, 
who was contemporary with Jerom, in his com*- 
mentary on Job, has wholly followed the ver^ 
siennf Jerom. Gregory the Great has almost 
always done the same in his Morals on Job, 
tbopgh be says, thot 4n his time, thb Reman 
church iiiod iodiffeiiently the itocient ItaUc ver* 
sion, or |be new one from the Hebrew. Isidore 
of l^viile, de Offitiu EccUs, l$(}. i. who lived 
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about A. D. 630, says, without eaceptioi), that 
all the churches followed die versioii of Jerom : 
Cujw Editione omna ecclesi€R utque^aque utuTH 
iur, Hugo Victor affirms, dt Mens Scripturis, 
cap. 91 that th^ Latin church made a decree, 
by which it ordained, that for time to come no 
other Tersion should be used. We know nothing 
of this decree \ and it is very possible that no such 
ever was made ; but the constant use and prac- 
tice of the church is equivalent to the strongest 
decree. 

The ancient VulgatCy in use before that of 
Jerom, although composed at a time when the 
Latin tongue was in its greatest purity, was, 
hou ever, very barbarous, as may be sufficiently 
proved by what remains of it. The first inter- 
preters made it much less their care to express 
themselves purely and elegantly, than plainly and 
intelligibly, so as to be understood by the most 
ignorant, and to render the Greek text of Scrip- 
ture faithfully, and literally into Latin. Jerom's 
style is much purer, though without any affecta- 
tion of ornament. He studied much more to 
translate perspicuously, than to write fine Latin: 
—and in the main, it may be said, that his 
translation is excellent, though not without 
faults. The learned even among the Protestants 
have commended the Vulgatey and have preferred 
it before any other translation. Ludovicus 
de Dieu acknowledge**, that the ancient Latin 
translator was a very learned man. He has his 
faults, and his barbarisms, says he ; but I cannot 
help admiring his fidelity and judgment, even in 
places where he is most barbarous. When Gro- 
lius gives his reasons for choosing the Vulgate, 
on which to compose his notes on the Scriptures, 
he has these remarkable words : I have aheays 
much esteemed the author oj' the Vulgate, not only 
because he delivers no opinion contrary to faith, 
but also because he abounds with erudition. Grot. 
Prafat. in Annotat. in Vet. Testament. Fagius 
looks on those as shameless, and half-learned, 
who speak ill of this translation.* Prafat.ad Col- 
lot. translat. Vet. Testament. 

When the council of Trent. Sess. 4. gave 
orders, that the Scriptures should be printed as 
soon as might be, and as correctly as posfble, 
particularly according to the ancient edition of 
the Vulgate, Pope Sixtus V. made it his care 
to procure a perfect edition of the Latin Vulgate, 
which might serve as a model to all future edi- 
tions, for the use of the catholic church. He 
appointed many learned divines to this work, 
who laboured in it with great application. His 
edition was finished A-I)- but was not 

published till 1590. But this was found very 

iriiperf^t; therefor© Pope Clement VIII. pro- 


cured another' edition in 1592, which has been 
taken as the model for all printed since. Yet 
we ar^ not to imagine that this edition is exempt 
from faults. Cardinal Bellarmiue, who with 
other divines attended the correction of it, ac- 
knowledges, in Ills letter to Lucas of Bruges, 
that it contains various foulte, which the cor- 
rectors did not remove. Scias velim Biblia vul- 
gata non esse d nobis accuratissime castigate ; 
mult a enim de industria justis de causis pertran- 
sivtmut. 

[The Vulgate, being a translution made 
frotil^ the original Hebrew, by one w iio had not 
only considerable qualifications for it, himself, 
hut, who enjoyed advantages not possessed by 
western translatpi^s, deserves special attention. 
Jerom derived assistance from the famous school 
of Jewish doctors at Tiberias. He resided in 
the Holy Land ; he had traversed the country 
in various directions ; he had seen the principal 
places mentioned in Sacred History ; he knew 
their natural history, their animals, plants, and 
localities ; He was familiar with the manners and 
customs of the country ; with the idioms and 
turns of expression admitted by the natives, 8cc. 

all these were inappreciable advantages. 
The disadvantages which operated against Jerom 
were — haste: his translation of the three books 
of Solomon he calls ** the works of three days,** 
No facility of wiiting can justify such dispatch. 
Can we wonder, that he changes proper names 
into appellatives, and appellatives into proper 
names ? — that he makes improper divisions of 
colons and periods ? — that he sometimes trans- 
lates excessively closely, while at others he 
almost paraphrases? A second disadvantage 
w'as, too great confidence in his Jewish guides. 
Though his knowledge of Hebrew was, certain- 
ly, considerable, it w as not perfect : he might be 
superior to most— pei haps to all Christian fathers 
of his day ; yet many moderns have surpassed 
him in this, and these discover in him too much 
deference to Rabbinical authority, instead of 
draw ing from less questionable sources of infor- 
mation. And perhaps, a still remaining desire 
to stand well in the opinion of his Christian 
friends and readers, must be allowed for, as a 
third, and not an inconsiderable, disadvantage. 
He was not, strictly speaking, perfectly inde- 
pendent. He wished not to deviate too far from 
what was current. H e outlived the storm raised 
against him ; but, at first be could not hqt feel 
if. We are, nevertheless, under the greateft 
obligations to his labours ; and though they can- 
not hold the place of the originals, they have 

S roduced a version of secondary utt and value. 

Ittt^ the Vulgatf M now extanti is not exactly 

what 
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vhat Jerom left it. In some places the western"" 
cbarcbei still retained much of the Old Italic ; 
even whole books; in other places^ corrections 
of various kinds were annexed to it. Towards 
the end of the eighth centur}^, it was revised by 
the Saxon ^ikwiu, at the desire of Charlemagne: 
and, subsequently, by other 'editors. The first 
printed editions aie faulty. The Complutensiam 
copy is much better; but the best is that of 
K^ert Stephens, 1540. Other editions, of later 
times, have collected many various readings. The 
reader has seen the rei^ated exertions made 
under papal authority, with their acknowl^ged 
demerits, in the foregoing part of this article. 

It may be worth while to add, that when the 
emigrant French clergy, who fled to England to 
save their lives from the fury of the revolution 
in France, were somewhat settled in England, 
the University of Oxford printed tw'O thousand 
copies of the Vulgate version of Uie New Tes- 
tament, to be distributed gratis among them: 
and two thousand more were printed for the 
same purpose at the expence of the Marquis of 
Buckingham : on this occasion arose a contro- 
versy, mr and against the authority of the Vul^ 
gate ; the general opinion of w ell-informed per- 
sons seemed to be, that, considered as a version, 
the Vulgate was not to be rejected ; but then its 
authority should be restricted to tliat due to a 
version only. 

The avidity with which this present was re- 
ceived by the French clergy, was sufficient to 
justify a much more serious charge against the 
church of Rome, viz, that even this version, 
which she patronizes, is little known, and con- 
sequently less studied and understood, even by 
the priests of her communion : most of w hom 
have never seen it, otherwise than mutilated in 
their breviaries, and very few of whom have con- 
sidered and investigated it, as those ought to do 
who have the charge of instructing others. What 
a man does not understand bhnself, be cannot 
possibly explain to any inquirer. May this ab- 
sence of information never again be truly charged 
on the clergy of the Romish church, or of any 
other church !] 

VULTURE, a bird of prey, declared unclean 
by Moses, Lev. xi. 14. Deal. xiv. 1.3. We are 
told that vultures feed on human flesh ; whence 
they were reckoned among the ancients birds of 
ill omen. Yet it is certain that the Romans were 
of another opinion. The Indians, Persians, and 
ancient Spaniards, exposed dead bodies to be 
eaten by vultures : 

Whire> ut perbibent, is mos andquus Iberi, 
obsooBaus coDSomat corpm Vultur. 

fliLiva iTsii.. Bb, xiii* 


In bierogly^ics it is said, dpe vulfure eigni- 
fled pity, a^ sharpness of and wai con- 
secrated to Juno. 

Moses calls it rrr Dasa, or mnDoaA; but' 
interpreters are not agreed that this signifies a 
Vulture, Bochart distingubbes between Aia 
and ]}aia, maintaitiing that the former signifies 
a merlin, and the other a vulture. Others think 
that Daahf or Daia, signifies a kite ; and Jia 
a vulture f or a raven. Daah is translated eagle, 
Jer. xlviii. 40. xlix. 22 ; and Daia a kite, Isabh 
xxxiv. 15. Vulg, The LXX. and Jerom ren- 
der the Hebrew' word, Jobxxviii. 7* 1D*BHait. 
(Vwp. Vul, Vultur.) by a vulture, which rather 
signifies a bird in general. Fide Bibd. 

UZ, Vs, (Vulgate) counsel; faeiy pru- 
dent. Eng. f^'ise?] or wood, from tjlnetz: ac- 
cording to the Syriac, to fix, to fasten to, \fxed,'\ 

UZ, Us, or Hus, the eldest son of Aram, 
and grandson of Shem. It is thought he peopled 
Trachonitis, a province beyond Jordan, having 
Arabia Deserta east, and Batanea west. This 
opinion is proposed by Jerom and Josephus. 
The ancients inform us, that Uz founded the 
city of Damascus. The Hebrews call by the 
name of Uz the country about Damascus, which 
the Arabians call Gaut or- Gauta, Ut m^ht 
also be placed about the sources of the river 
Tigris. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Pliny, 
place thereabouts a people called Uxii or Oiii, 

Moses says nothing of the genealogy of Uz, 
or of his posterity. But the Arabians tell us, 
that Uz, or Hus, bad Ad for a son, who was 
father of a people called Adites, in Arabia Falix, 
These people falling iulo idolatry, God was 
provoked at their obstinacy, and destroyed 
them. Vide Heber, and d’Herbelot, Biblio^ 
theca Orientalis, p, 460. also, Jethro. 

Josephus, Antiq, lib. i. cap, 7, and Jerom, 
Qucsst. Heb. in Genes, think, that Uz the son of 
Aram, founded the city of Damascus ; and that 
his descendants settled in the Trachonitis, whiob 
is near the plain of Damascus. Bochart is of 
opinion, that the Husites peopled the valley 
between Libanus and Antilibanus;, called by the 
Arabbns, Algauta, i.e, the country of Gaut, or 
of Hus. 

Land OF Uz. Eusebius and Jerom assure 
us, that according to the tradition of the people 
of Palestine, and around it, She city of AsfarofA- 
Carnaim was the place of Job's habitation. But 
Astaroth^Camaim was beyond Jordan, between 
Mahanakn and Esdrai, on the Jabbok. Otkera 
suppose be lived in tlm city of Bozra, the c^^• 
tal of Idumea; awd Job^s mother is thought to 
have been of this city. Others think him to have 
dwek gt the ^ of Entah, or HamK 

which 
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]wfatcb is often mentioned in Scripture : it was 
in Syria, on the Orontes. Others believe be 
lived at Ifama, whioh is thought to be Jpamea, 
in the same country, and on the same river. All 
this is on the supposition, • that Job was a de- 
scendant of Uz the son of Aram, 

As it is our opinion that Job may very well 
be the Jobab mentioned Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34. and 

1 Cbron. i* 43, 44* we also think the country 
of Job was the city of Dinhabah, which Scrip- 
ture assigns for Jobab*s dwelling place. But 
Dinhabah or Deuabah, according to Eusebius 
and Jeropiy ^vas in the country of Moab, between 
Areopolis and Heshboo. Ptolemy places a city 
of this name in the Palmyrene, 

UZAI, npr, nm: [hasty?'] from m az\ or 
this ; from 1H o, or, and tlie pronoun nt za, this. 
Father of Palal. Neh. iii. 25. 

UZAL, AtWX, that travels, that ap- 

proaches: from azel: otherwise to sail: 
otherwise to to drop, [Progression? i,e. 

addition to the family. Gen. x. £7. 1 Chron. i. 

UZAL, sixth son of Joklan. He is common- 
ly placed in Arabia Foilix, In the book of Ju- 
chasirn we find mention of Uzal, the capital city 
of the kingdom of Aljemen, or Sabas. From 
Uzal the Latins have formed Auzar, and call 
Myrrha Juzaritis, a kind of inyrrh that comes 
from this country. Pliny, lib, xii. cap, 6, 

UZZAH, KTV, [for nty, strength; 

from nv hazaz : otherwise, goa^, or lad; from ry 
hez, 

UZZAH, Aza, or Oza, son of A binadab, 

2 Sam. vi. A.M.295G, ante A. D. 1045. A 
Levite, who with his brother Ahio, conducted 
the new cart, on which the ark of the covenant 
was brought from Kirjathjearim to Jerusalem. 
When they were come to Nachon’s threshing 
floor, or the floor that zcas prepared, (see 
N A CHON.) Uzzah stretched out his hand to sup- 
port the ark of God, which seemed to him in 
danger of falling, because of the stumbling of 
the oxen. (The Hebrew is, npnn O, Qvo- 
niam calcitrabant boves, 2 Sam. vi. 7. Bos las- 
civiens inclinaverat earn, 1 Cbron, xiii. 9» The 
force of the Hebrew word is unknown.) The 
anger of the Lord smote Uzzah, because of bis 
rashness and ignorance; and he died on the 
place. 

OpinioDS are much divided about the occasion 
of the dcafh of Uzzah, Some think the Lord 
put him to death, because he touched the ark 
irreverent^ ; not shewing sudicient respect to 
it. Others, that the liprd was provoked by his 
(Uftni^t on this occasioi^ in attempHog to bold 
up the ark ; as if God were not able to preserve 
VoL. IL Pabt XXXI. Edit. IP. 


it without his assistance. But the true Cfiuie is 
sufficiently explained by David liimself, when he 
says, because there were no priests to carry the 
ark, 1 Chron. XV. 13. Fide Joseph. Antig, lib, 
vii. cap, 4. Theodoref. gu. 19* in 2 Sam- Uz- 
zah, who was not of the race of Aaron, was so 
rash as to handle it^ and was (it is presumed) the 
adviser of carrying it in a cart, instead of having 
it carried on the shoulders of the priosfs* 

ADDITION. 

As the history of tlie death of Uzzah, being 
related very succinctly, is liable to be misunder- 
stood, it may be pr^er to notice, 

1. That the law, £xod. xxv. 14. ordered that 
the ark should be carried on the shoulders of 
Levites, whereas, in this instance, it was drawn 
by oxen, on a cart, 1. as if this carriage by 
beasts were good enough for it : 2. it was hereby 
assimilated to the processions of the heathen, 
who drew their gods about in carriages : 3. if 
it had been borne by Levites, would Uzzah 
have beenfone to bear it ? — did he think this 
too much trouble P the distance too great, &c. 

2: That the ark ought to have been enveloped, 
— wholly concealed, by the priests, before the 
Levites approached it; whereas, 1. no priest 
attended this procession : 2. was it carried 
openly, exposed to view ? as it was bv the Phi- 
listines, 1 Sam. vi. 13 — 19. Uzzah being a 
Levite, ought to have known tliese rules, and 
being the principal in conducting the procession, 
and, as may be supposed, the elder brotlier, 
Uzzah was principally guilty ; Ahio being subor- 
dinate to him. 

3. It is likely, that the oxen drew it safely 
while in a straight road, but when they came to 
turn into the threshing floor, that was prepared, 
one or both of them became restiff, and refused 
to go in, started aside [stumbled is the usual 
idea of the word,] which provoking Uzzah, put 
him off his guard. 

But tlie words appear Co be capable of another 
rendering; literally — Andthey came to the thresh- 
ing floor prepared ; and Uzzah put forth his hai\4 
to the ark of God, and seized it, laid bold of it 
strongly, held it back, O insomuch that— >to 
such a degree that — one of the oxen stumbled, or 
started — and the Lord smote Uzzah ufON 
THIS RASHNESS ; and he died on tlie spot tSfp 
WITH t. e. as close as possible, adjoining to {by] 
the ark. 

This history then may stand thus : Uxzodi w^s 
so intent on preventing the oxen from drawing 
the cart any further than the entnu^ce of the 
floor prepared to receive it, that he pulled^ 
vyitb all his mighti against the which were 

3 C dte.2. going 
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going on, one of them slipped, and the whole 
weight of the cart, or rather of the ark, faiiii^ 
on Uzzahf he was crushed on the spot. In this 
view of the story Uzzah may be said to have 
been the cause of his own death. This shews 
also, 1. bow' Ahio, though equally blameable 
of not covering, or not bearing the ark, might 
escape any disaster. 2. It gives the reason of 
the prepared floor being mentioned, the occur- 
rence happening at the entrance of it ; and S. it 
agrees with the name given by David tq the 
place, ^Mhe BREACH ^ Uzzah,** i,e. the place 
w’here Uzzah was broken, — pressed out — 
crusfied to death. 

Observe, had the ark been carried on the 
shoulders of Levites, as it ought to have been, 
such a fatal event could not have happened ; as 
they could have heard and obeyed ordeis to re- 
gulate their march, to turn, to stop, $Cc. so that 
greater respect to the ark, had been greater se- 
curity to its attendants. This is perfectly agree- 
able to whal David afterwards observes, 1 Chron. 
XV. 13. “ The Lord made a breach upon us 
formerly, because w'e sought him not after a due 
order,” &c. The order of the words is strongly 
in favour of this sense of the particle o, rendered 
imomuch, as is its frequent import ; instead of 
for, as in our translation. 

UZZEN-SHERAH, ear of the 

flesh, or of the parent, &c. from oxen, an ear, 
and sheor, flesh, or parent : or the ear of 
him that remains ; from sheor, or shaar, accord- 


ing to different readings : otherwise, balances of 
the flesh, 8u;. from CD^stKD nsoznaim, and sheor, 
fleA. [ Provision — q. Jointnre-^^f Sherah 

UZZEN-SHERAH, or Ousn-Sara, a city 
of Ephraim, built by Sherah, daughter of Be- 
riah, and grand-daughter of Ephrahn. i Chron. 
vii. 22, 23, 24. 

UZZI, ny, my strength, or my kid: from 
hazaz, or hex. See Uzzah. 

UZZI, Azzi, Uzi, or Ozi, sonofBnkki, the 
sixth high-priest of the Jews, of the race of 
Eleazar. Eli was his successor, of the race of 
Ithamar. It is not known how long Uxzi held 
the priesthood, but Eli entered on this office 
A. M. 2828, ante A. D. 1 136. 

UZZI AH, ’Yjtoif, strength of the Lord; 

from hazaz, strength: otheiwise, the kid of 
the Lord, fioni hez, a kid, and jah, the 
Lord, 

I. UZZIAH, or Ozias, or Azariah, king 
of Judah. Eidc Azariah. 

II. UzziAH, son of Uriel, and father of 
Shall), a Levile, of the family of Kohatli. 
1 Chron. vi. 24. 

UZZIEL, strength of God; from np 
hazaz: or kid of God; fioin tp hez, a kid, and 

el, God. 

UZZIEL, or OzitLL, son of Kohath, a Le- 
vite, and chief of a family. Numb, lii, 27. 

It is probable, that all these names im- 
plviiig strength, include a reference lo the 
power, or protection, of the Lord.} 
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[WAGES, reward for service performed; 
such reward was anciently taken in kind. Fide 
Fragments, Nos. LXXXV.CCCIIl. The 
wages of the hireling were to be paid punctually 
in the evening ; ** it shall not abide with thee 
all night,” Lev. xix. IS. Vide Mai. iii. 5. The 
wages, the reward, the deserved retribution of 
sin is death. Rom. vL 23.] 

[WAGGONS. The form and .construction 
of the ancient waggons of Oen. xiv. IQ, 

27* differed from chariots. They somewhat re- 
eembled our carts drawn two horses abreast.} 
[WALK, Walking. Inis word, in Hebrew, 
mginfies, not merely to proceed or advance, step 
hj Btep, steadily, but to proceed with mcreaud 
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velocity: it signides to sw'ell out louder a musical 
note or voice — a crescendo, as musicians term it : 
and so, genet ally, to augment a moderate pace 
till it acquires rapidity. Under this idea exa- 
mine Isaiah xl. 31. the youths shall faint and 
grow weary, the young men shall utterly fail of 
their power, but they who wait on the Lord 
shall renew strength ; shall mount up with wings 
as eagles ; they shall run and not be weary, they 
shall walk — shall increase their swiftness-— aug- 
ment their velocity — and not faint.” The pas- 
sa^e requires the admisnum of some idem to this 
eSect, since after running, is an osdi- 

clintax, and th^efore could not the poetical 
prophet’s meaniug* 
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To walk, Mgoifies the conduct of lifci the ge- 
neral course of a party^ his deportment, demea- 
nour, &c* To worship Grod truly, is to walk 
before the Lord; Enoch walked with God, 
maintained and increased in piety towards him ; 
to did Noah : Qod promises to walk with his 
people, and his people desire his influence, that 
they may walk in his statutes. 

The phrase is used of the tongue, hich rr/i/A*- 
eth through the earth : i. e. whose cavillings, 
censures, revilings, &c. roam without controul, 
without respect of persons, or things. The 
pestilence is said to walk in darkness ; spread- 
ing its ravages by night as well as by day. 
God is said to walk on the w ings of the wind ; 
nnd the heart of man to walk after detestable 
things. Blessed is he who walketk not in the 
counsel of the ungodly. 

To walk in darkness, 1 John i. 6, 7. is to be 
misled by error : to walk in the light is to be 
\%eU informed ; to walk by faith is to expect the 
things promised or threatened, and to maintain 
a conduct accordingly ; to walk after the flesh is 
to gratify fleshly appetites ; to walk after the 
spirit, is to pursue spiritual objects, to cultivate 
spiritual affections, to be spiritually minded, 
which is life and peace.] 

WALL. The Lord tells the prophet Jere- 
miah, i. 18. XV. 20. that he will make him as a 
wall of brass, to w'ithstand the house of Israel. 
St. Paul, Acts xxiii. 3. calls the high-priest Ana- 
nias a whited wall, intending to expose his hy- 
pocrisy. He says, £ph. ii. 14. that Jesus Christ, 
by his death, broke down the partition-wall that 
separated us from God, or, rather, the wall that 
separated Jew and Gentile ; so that these two 
people, when converted, may make but one. 
[Vide the low wall in the Temple, Fragments, 
No. eeXL.] 

Anciently they hung up their bucklers on the 
walh of cities, [or lowers, Cant. iv. 4.] from 
whence, on any alarm, they were taken down. 
Hence Isaiah says, xxii. 6 . Parietem nudavit 
clypeis, 

WAR. When the Hebrews drew out their 
armies, and went to war against their enemies, 
and battle was at hand, the high-priest, at the 
bead of the army, spoke to the people in this 
manner*. Hear, O Israel, and be not in fear of 
your enemies ; for the Lord your God fights for 
you, &c. Deul. xx. 

The Lord commanded, Deut. xx. 10. that 
when the Israelites intended to besiege a city, 
they should previously offer it conditions of 
peace; which, if accepted, they were to save 
the lives of the mbahttants, and to satisfy them- 
selves with having subdued them* But if it re- 


fused to open its gates, then they might besiege 
it, and having taken it, put all the mules to 
death* He ordered also, tliat in long sieges, 
and where machines were employed, they should 
spare the fruit-trees, and restrict themselves to 
cutting down wild and useless trees, for carrying 
on their works. 

The Hebrews were formerly one of the most 
warlike nations in the world. The books that 
relate their wars are neither flattering authors, 
nor ignorant, but inspired by the spirit of truth 
and wisdom. Their warriors were nut fabulous 
heroes, but, commonly, wise and valiant gene- 
rals, raised up by God, to Jlgld the battles <d' 
the Lord ; such were Joshua, Gideon, Jepthan, 
Samson, David, the Maccabees, 6cc. 

Their wars were not undertaken on slight oc- 
casions, nor performed with a handful of pecplo. 
Under Joshua the affair was no less than the 
conquest of a country, allotted by God to 
Israel, from several powerful nations, who 
were devoted to an anathema ; to vindicate an 
offended Iteity, and human nature, debased 
by wicked and corrupt people of different na- 
tions, which had filled up tlie measure of their 
iniquities. Under the Judges, the purpose was 
to assert their liberty, by shaking off the yoke of 
powerful kings, who kept them in subjection. 
Under Saul, and David, to these motives were 
added that of subduing such provinces, as God 
had promised to his people. 

In the later times of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, we find their kings bearing the shuck 
of the greatest powers of Asia, the kings of 
Assyria and Chaldea, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, 
Esar-Haddon, and Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
the whole East to tremble. Under the Macca- 
bees, the business was with a handful of men, 
to oppose the whole power of the kings of Syria, 
to uphold the religion of their fathers, and to 
free themselves from the despotism which de- 
signed to subvert both their religion and liberty. 
In the last times of their nation, with what cou- 
rage, with what intrepidity, and constancy, did 
they sustain the war against the Romans, then 
masters of the world? Comp. Fragments, 
No. CCl. and Plate, Arch of Titus. 

In the beginning, under Moses and Joshua, 
they were all soldiers, and men bearitm arms. 
They came out of ^;ypt in number ^X),000 
fighting men. [Comp. Frags. No. DCCXVil.] 
When Joshua entered Canaan, he^fougbt sonie- 
timet with detachments, and sometimes with bis 
whole army. To aignalixe his omnipotence^ and 
to humble the pride of man, Godomti gave vic- 
lo^ to very small armies* For example^ under 
Gideofi, when he ordered that geOend^t^ 
3 C 2 miss 
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i^s the {greater part of hia army, and only to 
keep with him niree hundred men, with which 
he defeated an tiniuaierable multitude of Midian- 
itea and Aaalekites. 

If we woiilAsee examples of numerous armies, 
Abijah, king of Judah, with four hundred thou- 
$and men, made war against Jeroboam, king of 
Israel, who had eight hundred thoutand: of 
whom there were five hundred thousand slain in 
one battle : [these numbers, however, may have 
a cypher too much.] 2 Ghron. xiii. 3, 17* . Pe- 
kah, son of Reroaiiali king of Israel, m one day 
killed one hundred and twenty thousand men 
of Judah. 2 Ghron. xxviii. 6. Asa, king of 
Judah, having an army of six hundred thousand 
men, was attacked by Zerah, king of Gush, who 
had an army of a million of men. Zerah was 
entirely routed by the troops of Asa, 2 Ghron. 
xiv. 9» 1^- The standing forces of David and 
Solomon were more than three hundred thou- 
sand men. 1 Ghron. xxvii. Jehoshapliat, king 
of Judah, had eleven hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men of w^ar, not including the garrisons in 
his fortified places. 2 Ghron. xvii. 14, 19* [But 
Gomp. Fragments, Nos. DGCXV, et seqi] 

We may distinguish two kinds of wars among 
the Hebrews. Some were of obligation, being 
expressly commanded by the Lord ; others were 
free and voluntary. The first were, for example, 
against the Amalekites, and the [intrusive] 
Ganaanites, nations devoted to an anathema. 
The others were to avenge injuries, insults, or 
offences against the nation. Such was that 
against the city of Gibeab, and against the tribe 
of Benjamin : and such was that of David against 
the Ammonites, whose king bad affronted his 
ambassadors. Or to maintain and defend their 
allies, as that of Joshua against the kings of the 
Ganaanites, to protect Gibeon. Lastly, what- 
ever causes are usually thought to authorize a 
nation, or a prince, to make war against another, 
obtained likewise among the Hebrews. The 
laws of Moses suppose that Israel .might make 
tear, and might oppose enemies. 

The first law of war is, that it should be de- 
clared to the enemy, and that reparation should 
be demanded, for the wrong supposed to have 
been suffered, before the enemy is attacked. 
Dent. XX. 10, 1 1, 

Declaration of War. We have several 
examples of defiance, challenge, or declaration 
of wan and compUitits of tiboae who wdre 
attacked, without having had war form^y de- 
clared. When die Ammonites by eturpnaa at- 
tacked the Israelkes beyond Jordan, iJaplhah 
aesH to euguire of tbai^ ** What hast thou 
to dofirilh me, that iboii att come agahnit 


me, to fight ill my land?^' Judg. xi* 12. 
When the Pkilistittes entered the territory of 
Judah, to avenge tbemeelvee for the fire that 
Samson bad put to their corn, the men of Judah 
came out to enquire of them, ** Why are ye 
come up against us V* Judg. xv. 10. 6 lc. They 
answered, they had no quarrel against any 
but Samson, who had destroyed their fields^ 
The meu of Judah promised to deliver up the 
guilty person, and the Philistines retired. 

Amaziah, king of Judah, puffed up with some 
advantages he had obtained over the Edomites, 
sent a challenge to Joash, king of Israel, saying, 
** Gome let us look one another in the face.’* 
2 Kings xiv. 9, Q, 10. The king of Israel, 
without giving himself any disquiet about it, sent 
him a parable in answer: Amaziah would not 
hearken to his advice, but Judah was beaten^ 
Benhadad, king of Syria, came with his army 
before Samaria, and sent to declare war against 
Ahab, king of Israel, saying, Thy silver and 
thy gold is mine ; thy wives also, and thy child- 
ren, even the goodliest are mine.*' I Kings xx. 
1, 3.« Ahab at first submitted, but Benhadad 
becoming more ariogant, Ahab determined to 
resist him, and Benhadad failed of his purpose. 

When a war was resolved on, all the people 
capable of bearing arms were assembled, or only 
part of them, according to the exigence of the 
case, and the necessity and importance of the 
enterprize : for it does not appear, that before 
the reign of David there were any regular troops 
iu Israel. A general rendezvous was appointed, 
and a review was made of the people by tribes, 
and by families. When Saul, at the b^inuing 
of bis reign, was informed of the cruel proposal 
made by the Ammonites to Jabesh-Gilead, he cut 
in pieces the oxen belonging to his plough-team, 
and sent dissevered members through the coiiu- 
try, saying, Whosoever cometb not forth after 
Saul and Samuel, to the relief of Jabesh-Gilead, 
80 shall it be doue unto his oxen.” 1 Sam. xi« 7. 
— after this be marched to meet the enemy. 
When the children of Israel had heard of 
crime committed by the inhabitants fof Gibeah, 
against the wife o£ the Levke of Bethlehem, 
Judg. XX. 6. they resolved not to return to their 
houses till they had adequately puniahed it. 
They consulted the Lord, who ai^oiuted the 
tribe of Judah to lead 4he miterfiriae. They 
chose ten men out of every hundred, to bring pro- 
visiona to the 'army; aft^r whiefa they proceeded 
to action 

In aoeieut ttme% ihote who went to ttietr 
auMiiy earned their own proviaione with tbeoi ; 
hence thoie wKi were^gwieiiidly of^shortcofiii- 
Buanee^thccaufoekwaefMirdlyi^ibte 

a larse 
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a large body of troop# knig, with auch provbions 
a# each carried with hiiD« Wbea David, Jeste’s 
jouDger son, stayed behind to look after his 
father’s floclu, while hit elder brothers accom- 
panied Saul in the army, Jesse tent David with 
provisions to his brothers* 1 Sam. xvii. 13. We 
suppose that this way of making tear prevailed 
under Joshua, the Judges, Saul, David at 
the beginning of his reign, the kings of Judah 
and Israel, successors to Relioboam and Jero- 
boam ; also, under the Maccabees, till the time 
of Simon Maccabeus, prince and higli-priest of 
the Jews, who kept soldiers in pay. See I Macc. 
xiv. 32. Every one also provided his own arms. 
The kings of the Hebrews did not begin to form 
magazines of warlike implements till David. 

The kings went to war in person, and in the 
earlier times they fought on foot ; we do not 
read of horses, either for the general, or for 
the officers, under the Judges, Saul, or David. 
After this time they were not so scarce ; and it 
appears that the kings of Judah and Israel 
headed their armies, riding in chariots. See 
Chaeiots; also Frags. Nos. DCLXXXV. 
et seq. 

The officers of war among the Hebrews were, 

1. The generalissimo of the armies, or the mili- 
tary prince,— such as Abner under Saul, — Joab 
under David, and — Benaiah under Solomon. 

2. The princes of the tribes, or the princes of the 
fathers, or of the families of Israel, who were 
at the head of their tribes. 3. Princes of a thou- 
sand, or tribunes, captains of a hundred, heads 
of fifty men, thirdsmen, (in Hebrew ihalisliim,) 
whose functions are unknown : also decurions, 
or chiefs of ten men. 4. Shopherim, scribes or 
writers, a kind of commissaries, who kept the 
muster-roll of the troops ; and, 5, Shoterim, or 
inspectors, who had authority to command the 
troops under their inspection, 

WASHING, purification. See Baptism. 

Washing of Feet. The Orientals used to 
wash the feet of strangers, who came off a jour- 
ney, because they commonly walked with their 
legs bare, and their feet were defended by san- 
dals only. So Abraham washed the feet of the 
three angels. Gen. xviii. 4. They washed the 
feet of Eliezer, and those who accompanied him, 
at the house of Laban, Gen. xxiv. 32. like- 
wiseVhose of Joseph’s brethren, when they came 
into J^ypt* Gen. xliii. 24. This office was 
commonly performed by servants and slaves. 
Abigail answers David, who sought her iu mar- 
riage, that she should think ^ honour to 
iMih the feet of the king’s servants. 1 Sam. 
XXV* 4U Our Saxiottr washed his feet^ 

to set them an example ofaperfect humility. 


John xiii. 3,6. When St. Paul rtcammen^s 
hospitality; he would have a widow, assisted 
by the chinch, to be one who had washed 
the feet of saints. 1 Tim. v. 10. In a moral 
sente, to wash the feett sigiiifies, to purify fit>m 
earthly and carnal affections. 

Our Saviour, after his last supper, gave his 
last lesson of humility, by his disciples* 

feet, John xiii. 6, 6. Then cometh he to Si- 
mon Peter ; and Peter saith unto him, Lord, 
dost thou wash m}/ feet f Jesus answered him, 
if I wash thee not/thou hast uo part with mh. 
Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and mjr head.” 

This threatening of our Saviour to Peter, If 
I wash thee not, thois hast no part with me, gave 
occasion to several of the ancients to believe, 
that the washing of feet had something of the 
nature of baptism. St. Ambrose, de Minster, 
cap, 6. testifies, that in his time they washed the 
feet of those who were newly baptized, at their 
coming out of the holy font iieo planta 
luitur, ut nareditaria peccata toUantur : nostra 
enirn propria per baptismum relaxantur. He 
says on Psalm xlviii. Alia est ini^uitas nostra, 
alia calcanei nostri. Unde Dommus ditcipulis 
pedes lavit, ut lavaret venena serpentis: — But, 
he adds, that what is cleansed by the washing of 
feet, is rather concupiscence, or inclination 
to sin, than sin itself. St. Austin quotes pretty 
nearly the same thin^, from a work of St. Am- 
brose on Isaiah, which is now lost. 

The custom of washing the feet of persons 
newly baptized was not peculiar to the church 
of Milan ; it was observed iu other places of 
Italy, in Gaul, in Spain, and in Africa. Some 
of the ancients have given it the name of a sa- 
crament : St. Bernard and Ernaldus, abbot of 
Bonneval were of this opinion. Gerard, bishop 
of Toul, A, D, 994f every day washed the feet 
of a certain number of poor men ; Credens, tU 
est vera Jides, criminum sordes abluere, uti mui- 
toties sanctum audiebat Prasulem certissime pra- 
dicare. 

On Good Friday the Syrians celebrate the 
festival of washing of feet. The Greeks per- 
form the sacred Niptere, or holy washing : and 
in the Latin church this ceremony is practised. 
The bishops, the abbots, and princes iu many 
places, practise it in person. The council of 
Elvire, seeing tlie abuse that some persons rna^o 
of it, by putting a confidence in it for remission 
of sins, suppressed it in Spain. 

To WASH THE HANDS. Tfie Hebrew# fre- 
s|aetttly washed their hands, see Mark vii. 3, 4. 
^ For the' Pborisees, aqd all the Jews, except 
dmy wash their hoods eat Hpt^ t^e 

tnimtion 
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trftditioa of the elders. And when they come 
from the merket, eioept they they eat 

not.’* The Greek text might signify^ that they 
&a$hed ikeir hands from the elbow to the ends 
of their fingers., Tide Frags. No. XXXH. 
Elisha poured water on the hands of Elijah, 
9, Kings iii. 1 1 . Pilate washed hiS hands as a 
protest of bis innoccncy, in the unjust sentence 
forced from him against Jesus Christ. Matt, 
xxvii. 24. 

Children were washed immediately after 
their birth. Ezek. xvi. 4. They also washed the 
dead, [immediately, as Christ, and] as Tabitha. 
Acts ix. 37* They washed their clothes when 
they would purify them from uncleanness, or 
prepare themselves for a particular sanctity. 
External washings were symbols of that internal 
purity and cleanness which God requires of those 
who approach to holy things, and those who 
serve him. 

To wash one's feet in butter t Job xxix. 6. 
to wash one’s clothes in wine, Gen. x)ix 1 1. to 
wash one’s feet in the blood of the wicked, Psalm 
Iviii. 10. are figurative and hyperbolical expres- 
sions ; to signify great abundance of butter, of 
wine, of vengeance, &c. 

WASHING-BALLS, Smigma, When Su- 
sanna went to bathe, she sent her maids to fetch 
oleum et smigmata, essence, soap, wash-balls, 
such compositions as women used, and still use, 
to perfume themselves, &c. Fide Psalms Ix. 8. 
cviii. 9. also Fragments, No. DCLIX. 

[WATCH. This word is taken, 1. for a pe- 
riod of time ; S. for the duty of watchfulness. 
Watchman is taken for 1. a military centinel ; 
2. for a person who proclaims the passage of 
lime: 3. for a guard of a city, Firfe Frags. 
Nob. CCLXIIL CCLXIV.] 

WATCHERS. Sometimes this name is 
given to angels : JOao. iv. 10, 14. A 

watchman.and a holy one came down from hea 
ven ; V igil et sanctus de cash descendit, — And 
a little afterwards, sententia vigilum decte- 
turn est. The Chaldee hir, or Ir, translated 
watcher, according to Jerom, might give origin 
to Iris, the messenger of the gods. The Chal- 
deans conceived of these angels or watchers, as 
of a company of judges, who determined the 
fate of meu. This appears from Dan. iv. 17* 
" This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 
and the demand by the word of the holy ones 
— ^thc holy ones and watchers, are the same in 
these passages. The LXX. in iv. 14. 
'*‘EpaXt{>^ipav bt iypf/oooi avrijCf hirim, 

' the watchers, instead of niveTtm, the blindi as we 
Apw lunre it. The apocryphal book of Enoch 
fposkt of the ^regoroi, or watchers ; *.aBd 


the Syrians owned an order of angels in heaven, 
which they called egregoH, it was these 
watchers who espoused the daughters bf men. 
Gen. vi. e. Comp. Fragments, No. DIL' 
WATERS OF Jealousy. See AdulteHy. 

This mode of trial or proof, described by Moses 
in so exact and circumstantial a manner, h one 
of the most extraordinary ^things that can be 
imagined, and could not be practised without a 
constant and perpetual miracle. It cannot be 
doubted, but that the wiser men of the nation 
must have disapproved of this custom, and that 
Moses allowed it to the Jews only because of 
the hardness of their hearts; having probably 
been used to see such kinds of trials among the 
Egyptians, or other nations, and fearing worse, 
or greater violence, if this had not been per- 
mitted. Fide Fragments, No CXIX. 

It is plain, that the people of the East have 
long had a custom, of making those undergo 
several kinds of trial, whom they suspected of 
crimes, the discovery of which could not be ef- 
fected in the usual way. 'I'he most common of 
these proofs are those by red-hot iron, and by 
boiling water. They are very frequent at this 
time in China. When a man is accused of a 
capita] crime, he is asked, wdiether he is willing 
to undergo either of these trials ? If he submits, 
they put upon bis liand seven leaves from a cer- 
tain tree, and upon those leaves they clap a red- 
hot iron. He bolds it there for a certain time, and 
then throws it on the ground. They immediately 
put his hand into a leather pouch, which they 
sea) with the seal of the magistrate. At the 
end of three days, if the hand is found to be 
sound and well, he is declared innocent, and his 
accuser is condemned to pay a mark of gold to 
the use of the prince. The trial by water is 
performed by throwing a ring into a kettle of 
boiling water : If the person accused can take 
it out from thence with his hand, without suffer- 
ing any harm, he is pronounced innocent. A 
Foyage to China, in the Idinth Age, page 37* 
notes, page 159. Comp. Asiat, Research, vol, iv. 

This way of proof was not unknown to So- 
phocles, Vide Antigon, ver. 274. and it was long 
used among Christians in Europe. Ducange 
Lexic, Ferrum candens, Juret. in Not, ad Yvon. 
Carnot, Daliiz. in Not, ad Capitular, They 
even pretended to make it pass for a haruiless 
and a religious rite; and we find* masses and 
prayers said on these occasions. The Indians 
continue this practice. The Caffrees oblige 
those who are suspected of any capital critne tb 
swallow poison, to lick a hot iron, or to drink 
botlmg water in which certain bitter hqrbi have 
been infused.^ The Negroes of LoangO ahd ef 

Guinea, 
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Guinea, the Siamese and other Indians have 
the same superstition, and are thoroughly per- 
suaded that these triais do no harm to any that 
are innocent. 

Wateb of the Feet: Urine. Isaiah xxxvi. 12. 
Vt bibant urinam pedum suorum, 

Watebs often stand for posterity, Isaiah 
xlviii. 1. ** Which are come forth out of the 
waters of Judah.*’ Numb. xxiv. 7. ** He shall 
pour the water out of his buckets, and his seed 
shall be in many waters” Prov. v. 15, 16. 
** Drink waters out of thine own cistern, and 
running waters out of thine own well. Let thy 
fountains be dispersed abroad, and rivers of 
uaters in the streets.” 

W KTEViS of Merom. ridcMEROM. 

Waters. Great waters^ in the language of 
the prophets, often denote a vast multitude of 
people. Rev. xvii. 15. “ The loafers which thou 
sawest, where the whore sitteth, are peoples, 
and multitudes, and nations, and tongues.” 

Waters of the Abyss. Waters oi the sea, of 
rivers, streams concealed within the bowels of 
the earth ; called also waters of the decpf to dis- 
tinguish them from the waters of heaven \ the 
clouds, the rain, the dew, which are called 
vpper watetSj separated from the lower by the 
liimament; z. e. the air, or heaven. Gen.i. 6, 7. 
vii. 11. Exod. XV. 5. Deut. viii. 7. xxxiii. 13. 
Isai li. 10, &c. Sciipture says, the Lord has 
the abysses in his treasury; he has given them 
limits and boundaiies, which they cannot pass. 

Waters of Contradiction, Numb. xx. 2, 3, 
&c. Moses tells us, that when the Israelites 
came to Kadesh, and were in want of water^ 
they raised a sedition against him and his brother 
Aaron, who entered the tabernacle, and pros- 
trating themselves, cried to the Lord. The Lord 
said to Moses, Take thy rod, and call the 
people together, thou and thy brother Aaron, 
and speak to the rock before you, and it shall 
give you drink.” 

Moses therefore took his rod, and assembled 
the people before the rock, and said to them, 

Hear, O ye rebels and infidels ! Shall we be 
able to draw you water out of this rock?” Then 
Moses lifted up his hand, and striking the rock 
twice with his rod, there came forth water in 
abundance, so that all the people, and all their 
cattle, drank their fill. At this time the Lord 
said to Moses and Aaron, Because you have 
not believed me, and because you have not 
sanctified me before the children of Israel, you 
shall not bring this people into the land that I 
have promised them.” These were the waters 
of contradiction^ where the children of Israel 
murmured against the Lord, and where he was 


sanctified in the midst of diem. Instead of 
waters qf contradiction, the Hebrew reads 
remo, waters of Meribah, waters of quarrelling, 
of contention, of murmuring of the people aranst 
Moses and against God. iqf Strife, Eng. Tr.] 

It is enquired, in what consisted the sin of 
Moses on this occasion, which was so displeas- 
ing to God, that he deprived him of the honour 
of introducing his people into the Land of Pro- 
mise. The Psalmist tells us, that Moses was 
soured, vexed, or troubled, at these mummrs of 
the people, and expressed some distrust by his 
w’oids. Psal. cv. 32, 33. Irritaverunt eum ad 
aquas contradictionis, et vexatus est Moyses prop^ 
ter eos, et distinxit labiis suis : he erred w ith his 
lips. He shewed some doubt in the promises 
ot the Lord. God had absolutely promised him, 
that he should bring water out of the rock; 
Moses made some scruple to believe it: Shuii 
we be able to draw water out of this rot k ? He 
struck the rock twice ; w hereas God had only 
bid him spei^ to it. He was afraid, that on this 
occasion, God being provoked with his people, 
should refuse to fultil his promises. Anifna eo- 
rum variavit in me, says the prophet Zechariah f 
their soul was fluctuating, wavering, and irreso- 
lute. Zech. xi. 8. 

They did not sanctify the Lord, they did not 
pay that honour due to him, by a strict, punctual, 
and faithful obedience to his words. They did 
not sanctfy him before the people: they gave 
the people occasion to conceive too low an idea 
of the power and goodness of God; they did an 
injury, in some measure, to his pow'er, by shew- 
ing so little confidence in it. Lastly, the Lord 
was sanctified in them: he caused his justice and 
his majesty to shine out upon them ; he taught 
his people, in their instance, and by the punish- 
ment inflicted on them, in what manner he 
would be served and obeyed. And, indeed no- 
thing is better adapted to strike awe and terror, 
and to shew us how far God is jealous of his 
glory, than the punishment of Moses and Aaron, 
in an affair that to us appears of but small im- 
portance. 

Waters of Marah. See Marah. 

Faithful PVaiers, Isaiah xxxiii. 16. Waters 
that never fail, spring-waters that corrupt not ; 
opposed to lying waters, Jer. xv. 18. [Stfre 
waters, Eng. Tr.] 

Living Waters, spring waters, running 
waters, streams, in opposition to waters that 
stagnate in a cistern, or in a lake, which are dead 
waters. 

As ill Scripture, bread it put for all sorts of 
food, or solid nourishment, to %mUr u used for 
all sorts of drink. The Moabites and Ammon* 

ites 
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ito ire teproielicd for not meeting the IsrMitefl 
with bread and wtter, i. e. with proper refreth- 
noeiiCi* Beut. axiii. 4* Nabal 8a:^s^ inanlting Da*> 
vid'f meaaengaff, Shall I then take my breM and 
my water, and my fle^b that 1 have killed for 
my aheareiiB, and give it unto men^ whom 1 know 
not whence they bef’* 3 Sam. zxv. 11. Jero* 
boam^a false prophet tells the prophet of the 
Lord, 1 Kings xiii. 16. ^ An angel spake unto 
me by the word of the Lord, saying, Joring him 
back with thee into thy house, that he may eat 
bread and drink water,** 

Strange watere, stolen waters, Pro?, ix. 17« 
denote unlawful Measure with strange women. 
The Israelites are reproached with having for- 
saken tlie fountain of Uving water, to quench 
their thirst at broken cisterns; Jer. ii. 13. e. e. 
with having quitted the worship of God for that 
of false and abominable deities. 

Waters sometimes denote afflictions and 
misfortunes : Lam. iii. 54. So the Psalmist, 
“ Save me, O God, for the waters are come in 
unto my soul.” Psal. Ixix. 1. See Psal- cxxiv. 
4, 5. cxvii. l6. 

Also waters sometimes stand for tears and 
moisture : O that my bead were waters, and mine 
eyes fountains of fears. Jer. ix. 1. And Per 
cuncta genua fluent aqua, £zek. vii. 17. xxi. 7. 

[WAVE-OFFLKING, was distinguished 
from the heave-offering, in that it was waved 
to the right hand and to the left hand, by the 
party who offered it, as taught by the priest, be- 
fore the Lord, at the linoe it was offered ; where- 
as the heave-offering was lifted up on high, and 
then let down again. Why this particular action 
was appointed, may rather he conjectured than 
determined. We read of the wave-breast, Numb, 
vi. 26. the wave-shoulder. Lev. vii. 30. viii. 29. 
ix. 21. X. 15. the wave-sheaf. Lev. xxiii. 12. 
The jealousy-offering also w'as t8«zi?ed. Numb. 
V. 25. a whole lamb was waved. Lev. xiv. 21.] 

WAY, or Path, Via. [The Jewish lawyers 
determined that a private way was in breadth 
four cubits 4 a public ivny was sixteen cubits. 
Peali, cap. 2. hai, i. Comp. Matt. vii. 13.] This 
word is also taken 

1. In a moral sense, for conduct. Make your 
path straight. The paths of the wicked are crook- 
ed. The Lord knows the way pf the just, &c. 

2. For the laws of the Lord. To follow the 
ways of the Lord, to forsake tb^ ways of the 
Lord : Lord, guide me in thy paths, &c. 

3 . For custom, manners, conrse of Ufe.^ 
AU flesh .had corrupted his way upon th^ ectrth. 
Thp rray of all fesh, the puftona of ua^ous, 
Jhe mffimer of all the earth, tbp wuys pf tfec 
chfUfen of Adam. 


4. For die conduet of the Jyord in respect of 
us- " My thoughts are not your thoughts, nei- 
ther are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and niy thoughts 
than your thoughts.” Isaiah Iv, 6^ 9, The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, 
before his works of pld.” Prov. viii. 22. ** The 
meek will he teach his wayJ* Psal. xxv. 9. 

5. We find, throughout Scripture, these kinds 
of expression ; the way of peace, of justice, of 
iniquity, of truth, of darkness, &c. ; they need 
no explanation. 

6. To go the way of all the earthy is put to 
signify dying and the grave. Josh, xxiii. 14. 

A hard way expresses the way of sinners, a 
life of impiety: Judg. ii. 19* in the book of 
Wisdom the wicked complain, that they have 
pursued difficult ways, rugged, painful, chap. v. 7. 
Comp. Eccis. xxxii. 25. In a contrary sense, the 
ways of God, the ways of piety, are often de- 
scribed as strait, narrow, difficult to fiiipl, and 
to walk in. Propter verba labiorum tuomm ego 
custodivi vias dnras: Psal. xvii. 4. I have 
guided myself with the same circumspection as 
a man that walks over precipices. And Jesus 
Christ, Matt. vii. 14. Strait is the gate, aud 
narrow is the that leadeth unto life; and 
few there be who find it.” 

The way of life. The Psalmist says, xvi. 11. 
" Thou wilt shew me the path of life.” Thou 
hast taught me to know thy will, and thy com- 
mandments, w hich give life : to the keeping of 
which thou hast annexed the promise of long 
life ; of eternal life, Jesus Christ, by hjs resur- 
rection, was shewn, and hath shewed us, the 
way of life, of eternal life, a way before unknowtt 
to any man whatever. The Wise Man, Prov. vi. 
23. says, metaphorically, The commandments of 
God, his laws, are a shining light; and the re- 
proofs of a wise man are the way of life. They lead 
us to life, to a long and happy [a spiritual and 
divine] life. The Old Testament is full of such 
romises; but the enlightened saints raised their 
opes and contemplations to a life far above this. 
See Prov. x. 1 7* 

Way is taken for all the means by wliich a 
thing 18 done, or by w hich it tiappens to us. Job 
says, xxxviii. 10, 24, 25. Where is the way 
where light dwelleth ?” the way that leads to its 
.palace. Who hath divided a water-course for 
the over*flowing of or a way for the light- 
ping and thunder f” Tte W’iseMan ackqow- 
ledpfes, Pror. xxx. JQ, 20.^ that aiqoug imngs 
w^ich appear difficult to him, ara tvay qt an 
in tU air, the wgy of a sement on the 
earth, the way of a ship sea, imn the of 
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• 1 D«Q in kif joutb : Via viri in adohicentula* 
fwith a m^d. Eng. Tn Vide Axmah.] And 
EccleBiatticus, ai. 6* saith, You know not the 
wav of tha wind. [Comp. Jolm iii. 8.] 

In certain pasiasws it ia aaid, God turns us 
from his wa^s : Inou bast made us to err from 
thy way ; thou hast hardened otu hearts that we 
should not fear thee.’^ Isaiah Ixiii. 17* And the 
Psalmist says, xliii. 17* ** Thou hast turned aside 
our paths from thy troy,” &c. But these ex* 
pressions only intend that God suffers the enor* 
mi ties of men, w'hich he might hinder, if the 
laws of his justice and mercy required it, and if 
men, by their depravity and hardness of heart, 
did not repel bis grace and mercy. God does 
not harden the sinner by promoting his wicked* 
ness, but by restraining his own omnipotent 
mercy. 

The Pharisees tell Jesus Christ by their dis* 
ciples. Matt, xxii. 16. ** Master, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of God in 
truth :** i.c. the true principles of religion, with- 
out accepting any man’s person. Prepare the 
way of the I^rd,” Mark, i. 3. dispose your 
hearts and minds to receive the Messiah; and to 
hear the words of life. Our Saviour fiat's, that 
he is ** the way, the truth, and the life,” John 
xiv. 6. He teaches the way to heaven; he is 
the absolute pattern of perfection ; he ia the es- 
sential truth, and the fountain of truth; he is 
the life of the soul. [He is the way, in the 
same sense as he is the door — to heaven and 
glory.] 

St, Paul departed from Jerusalem with a re- 
solution of seizing all such as should make pro- 
fession of this way: f. e. Christianity ; Acts ix. 2. 
The way of truth is blasphemed by heretics, 
says St. Peter, 2 Epist. ii. 2. The truths of 
the Christian religion are corrupted by false 
teachers. They have gone in the way of Cain,” 
they have followed his example. Juefe ver. 2. 

WEDDING. See Maiiriage. 

WEEK. The Hebrews had three sorts of 
weeks 

1. Weeks of days, reckoned from one sabbath 
to another, 

2. Weeks of years, reckoned from one sab- 
batical year to another ; and consisting of seven 
years. 

3. Weeks of seven times seven years, or of 
forty-nine years ; reckoned from one jubilee to 
another. This may be seen in the Constitutions 
of Moses, and in the practice of the Jews. 

Weeks of Pawibl. It is agreed, that the 
famous seventy weeks of Daniel vteweeks of years, 
and not of days. But some have taken them for 
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that seowty weeks would tioo^taio Itmr thou- 
sand nine hundred years. Some Bahhins make 
them of forty^nine vears, or from one jubilee to 
another f so that they would make three thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty years. Others 
make thmn to consist of an hundred years : so 
that the seventy weeks would contain seven 
thousand years. But the generality of interpre- 
ters suppose them to consist of seven lunar, or 
Hebrew, years; and by this reckoning, the 
seventy weeks make four hundred and ninety 
years. Vide Dan. ix. 24 — 27. 

There are many different hypotheses concern- 
ing the beginning and end of Dauiel’s seventy 
weeks ; even among Christian writers, who be- 
lieve this prophecy marks the time of the birth, 
and death, of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Some 
begin them from the first year of Darius the 
Mede, which is the time of Daniel’s prophecy, 
and conclude them at the profanation of the 
temple, under the persecution of Antiochus 
Epipbanes. 1 Macc. i. 17. Joseph. Atitiy, 
lib, X. capJSfdt, Sixt. Senens. Bibl, lib. viii, 
Est. fn Dan. Marsliam, Can. Mgypt. Sacul. 18. 
Harduin, de 70. hebdomad. Daniel. Others 
begin them from the first year of Cyrus at Baby- 
lon, and end them at the destruction of the 
temple by the Romans. Clem. Alex. Stromat. 
lib. i. Quidam apud Euseb. Demonst, lib. viii. 
Alii. Others fix their beginning at the first year 
of Darius the Mede, in which this revelation 
was made to Daniel ; and their end at the birth 
of Jesus Christ. Julius Africanus (lib. v. 7km- 
porum, apud Hierori. in Dan. ix.) began the 
seventy weeks at the second year of Arta- 
xerxes, who allowed Nehemiah’s visit to Judea, 
with commission to rebuild the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, Nch. i. 1. ii. 6, and he terminated them at 
the death of the Messiah ; which happened 
(according to him) in the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius. This hypothesis, or system, seems to be 
the most rational of any proposed by the an- 
cients, and is adhered to by commentators in 
general. 

The ancient Jews, asjerom reports, til Dan. ix. 
began the seventy weeks of Daniel, at Darius the 
Mede, and ended them at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The eight remaining weeks they determined 
at the utter dispersion of Uie Jews under the em- 
peror Adrian* The modem Jews are not agreed 
among themselves ; they fear the demonstration 
from this propheev, that the Messiah is already 
come, and that their expectation of him it hope- 
less. Some pronoimce a curse against thpse 
who compute tl^ time ; saying, it Is in vain to 
expect the Messial^ who came loim Others 
believe he is not eoin^ but that he would have 
3 jD dh. 2 ' come 
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com m great vi*iiRe af^^ if the sins of the Jews 
had not'preventedluiii. Others idace t)ie be- 
gtnnmg 6f the weeks at the destruction 

of the first tonple, by Nebuchadnezzar,, and 
their end at the destruction of the second temple 
by Titus. Between these two events they reas- 
on but four hundred and ninety years ; which is 
a proof of their great ignorance in chronology, 
'fney believe the desolation of Jerusalem is to 
c^tinue till the war of Goa and Magog, who 
are to be destroyed by the Messiah. Thus it is 
understood by Jarchi and Abrabauel, with the 
chief of the Rabbins. 

The system of Julius Africanus is adopted, 
some small particulars excepted, by the greater 
part of interpreters and chronologists, whether 
Komanists, or Protestants. This places the 
first year of the seventy weeks at the tw'entieth 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; who commis- 
sioned Nehemiah to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem. From thence to the last week, that in 
which Jesus, the Messiah, was put to death, 
are reckoned seventy weeks, or four hundred and 
ninety lunar years. 

There are some variations in the calculation 
of these years ; but the greatest difference does 
not exceed nine or ten years. Petavius, in his 
twelfth book De doctrina Tempomm, reconciles 
all these differences, by shewing, that the words 
of Daniel, from the going Jorth of the word to 
rebuild Jerusalem, ought to be understood of 
the complete execution of the order to rebuild 
Jerusalem, which was performed by Nehemiah. 
He shews also, that the twentieth year of Ar- 
taxerxes, Neh. i. 1. ought to be explained, not 
of the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
alone, but of his twentieth year, from the time 
when his father associated him in the kingdom ; 
ten years before his death. These ten years 
deducted from the number that elapsed between 
the decree of Artaxerxes in favour of Nehe- 
miafa, and the death of Jesus Christ, deliver 
chronologers out of their perplexities, and dis- 
pel the difficulties that arise from the ten super- 
numeraiy yearZ. 

This prophet adds, that after the death of 
Christ, the people that had renounced him 
tboutd be no more — that the temple should be 
destroyed by the foreign prince and people,— 
that tbw war should be attended by the abomi- 
tiatios of desolation.'* This clearly foreteh the 
dissolutton of the covenant between God and the 
incredulous end murdering Jews 5 ffic deetruc- 
tioii of Jerusalem and the temple ; wMh the dis- 
persuHi of the Jewtsb nation by ibe Xtdtnans. 
file abomifiation of desolti&m, exomM the 
info, tbe lasfog, tlie pnrffoia^ of m tem|de ; 


and the Roman eagles set up in the holy place* 
During this last week the covenant shall be 
confirms with many." Jesus Christ died in tbe 
middle of the seventieth week, and by his death 
vvas the covenant sealed and confirmed to many ^ 
t. e. to those who believed on him. ** In the 
midst of the week the oblations and sacrifices 
Zhpuld cease.*’ Not that they really ceased at 
tbe very nioinent of our Saviour's death, but 
fi’om that time they were abrogated. 

The abomination uf desolation shall be seen 
in the temple, and this desolation shall continue 
to the end." Tbe destruction of tbe temple, 
its rites, and priesthood, did not happen till 
[nearly] forty years after our Saviour's death ; but 
it was determined, and in some manner begun, 
from the moment of bis death. The destruction 
of the Jews was suspended for some years, to 
give them time to return to God by repentance. 
After this last calamity their nation could never 
recover itself again. “ This desolation shall 
continue to the end.** Yet so that there al- 
ways wiH be Jews, dispersed all the world over, 
to bear testnuony to the truth of the Scriptures 
and prophecies, and as a monument of God's 
vengeance 00 an ungrateful and incredulous 
nation. Comp. Frags. No. DLXXIV. 

WEEPING. The ancient Hebrews wept, 
and shewed their trouble openly, in mourning 
and affiictioD. TbCy were not of opinion, that 
courage and greatness of soul consist in seem- 
ing insensible under adversity, or in restraining 
tears. They indulged those natural movements, 
and were not ashamed to testify their grief by 
weeping. Tbe heroes in Homer do the same. 
It was even looked on as a great misfortune to 
one not to be bewailed at his funeral. Job, 
xxvii. 13. says of tbe wicked man, ** His widows 
shall not weep** And tbe Psalmist, Ixxviii. 64. 
speaking of the death of Hopbni and Phinebas, 
says, “ Their priests fell by the sword, and their 
widows made no lamentation.’* God forbids 
Ezekiel, chap. xxiv. I6. to we^, or to express 
any sorrow for tbe death of his wife ; to shew 
that the Jews should be reduced to so great mis- 
fortunes, that they should not have liberty [or 
inclination] even to bewail themselves. 

fVemng men and weeping women. The an- 
cient Hebrews hired men and women to weep at 
funerals. So says Jeremiah, ix. 17, 18. ** l^s 
faith tbe Lord of Hosts, Consider ye, and call 
for the mourning women, that they may come; 
and tend for cunning women, that tliey may 
come. Aad let them ittake baste, and take up 
a wailing for us, that our eyes may run down 
with tears, and omr mlids pah out wiib waters. 
Fota toii^ of xrilmig ia beard out of Stan 

And^ 
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And, Amoiv. 16. ^Waiting Mil be in all atreeti, 
and they thall say in all the high-ways, Alas ! 
Alas ! And they shall call the hoshandman to 
tnouniing, and such as are skilfiil of lamentation 
to wailing.** The ^Deeping men and women of 
Israel sang the liamentations that Jeremiah com- 
posed on the death of the pious king Josiahi 
2 Chron. xxav. 25. The Jewish doctors teach 
that at the burying of the mother of a family, 
the husband must have at least two players on 
instruments, besides a hired weeping woman, 
Talmud, tit, Cetuhoth, Qap, 4. 

It appears by Luke vii. 32. that when any one 
met a funeral procession, it was eipected he 
should mingle his tears and mournful songs with 
those who bewailed. ‘‘We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned to 
you, and ye have not wept** Jesus, son of 
Sirach, insinuates, Ecclus. xii. 5, that the com- 
pany attending the corpse, and the weeper, took 
a circuit round the place. “ Man shall go to 
the house of his eternity, or the grave, [his long 
home,] and the mourners shall go about the 
place.** And the prophet Zechariah, describing 
a famous mourning, says, that the families shall 
go separately in troops to make their lamenta- 
tion, the men on one side, and the women on 
the other, &c. The prophets had a custom, after 
having proclaimed the calamities of a nation or 
country, to compose a song of mourning, as it 
were, proper to be sung by the weeping men 
and women on the day when the event came to 
pass. See Jer. ix. 10, 18, 20. Ezek. xxvi. 17* 
xxvii. 2. xxxii. 2. 

The vale of Tears, Psalm Ixxxiv. 7. in the 
moral sense, signifies this world, which, to good 
men, presents only an occasion of grief and 
tears, because of the disorders that prevail here- 
in, of the continual dangers to which we are 
exposed, and the absence of those eternal go<^ 
things which we ought to long after. Bit in 
the literal sense, this valley of tears, or, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, of Bocha, or Bochim, 
was not far from Jerusalem, and was remark- 
able for its barrcfuness and dryness. The Paal- 
mist says therefore, “ Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in thee, in whose heart are the ways of 
them, who, passing through the valley of Baca, 
or tears, make it a well, the rain also filleth 
the pools.’* Vide Fragments, Nos. CLXTX. 
CCCIV. 

The place of Tears, Judges ii. 5. This is the 
same as that just mention^ ; which is noticed 
2 Sart. V. 23. under the name of the place of 
mulberry-trees, in Hebrew, Bochim, 

The bread of affliction, or of Tears, Psidm 
Ixxx. 5. ** And, nty tears have served me for 


food day and night,*’ Psalm xltL S, 
preaaioDs admirably represent the temper of m 
soul overwhelmed with trouble; and which, 
being sensible of the outrages committed against 
Gfod, is in a manner fed with tears, and finds a 
kind of comfort in them. 

The prophet Isaiah, xvi^ 9. speaking of the trou- 
bles of Moab, says, ItWWl -jinH, 

“ I will water thee with my tears, O Heslibon 
and Eleaieh.** Literally, I will make thee 
drunk with my tears ; I foretel that you shall be 
drunk with tears. My tears, is the tears I 
foretel to you. I will make you drunk, 1 de- 
clare to you, that you shall be drunken. 1 
imagine here, that the prophet plays on the 
woids ; and instead of Medeba, a city of Moab, 
near to Heshbon and Eleaieh, he has purposely 
put Dimeath, which signifies tears, and has 
some affinity with Medeba, 1 shall intoxicate 
Dimeath, the city of tears, as also Heshbon and 
Eleaieh. 

Malachi, ii. 13. upbraids the Jews with hav* 
ing covered the altar of the Lord with tears. 
You are the cause that my altar is bathed in 
the tears of your wives, whom you have put 
away without just reason. You have in some 
measure drowned it with tears, and made it re- 
sound with cries and weeping. “ Covering the 
altar of the Lord with tears, with weeping, and 
with crying out, insomuch that he regardeth not 
the offering any more, of receiveth it with good 
will at your hand. Because the Lord hath been 
witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, 
against whom thou hast dealt treacherously, yet 
is she thy companion, and the wife of thy cove*- 
nant.** 

WEIGHTS. The Hebrews weighed all the 
gold and silver they used in trade. The general 
word to denote a weight is* a stone ; Deut. xxv. 
13, 15. “ Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers 
weights Heb. a stone and a stone, lliis for** 
bids two different weights; one too heavy, to 
buy with ; the other too light, to sell with ; but 
thou shalt have only one stone of defection and 
justice, i, e, one true weight, “ Divers weights 
and divers measures are alike abomination to the 
Loid.’* Prov. XX. 10. God condemns fraud and 
injustice in traffic. The shekel, the half shekel, 
the talent, are not only denominations of monies, 
of certain values, in gold and silver, but also of 
cerfaio weights. When Moses expresses the 
drugs to compose the perfume for the g<fiden 
altar, he says that they were to take the weight 
of five hundred shekels of myrrh, dtc. £xod. 
XXX. 23. 2 Sam. xiv.26. it is saidiof AbsakNSi’s 
Jiair, thatit wdghsdtiirahttndfedxi^^ The 
artne may be obaervdd of ffle mmd talent, m 
3 D ^ Hebrew, 
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Hebrew^ kikbar; H k uted dEjprMi « coawi- 
dermble m&gkt [or mhm.} 

WfiiaHTo/'lAf ScmciMfy, w fftkhi ^4kt 
Tewiple. Motot speaks ot this meigii, £xod. 
XXX . ld« Lev. V. 5. Numb. tii. 50. viL 
xviii, 16, 8ic. when there was occamoa to ex- 
press a just, public, and detanuioaSe migkt. 
Several teamed men have preteoded, that the 
weight of the Sauctiiarj was heavier thaa the 
common weight ; others, oil the contraf 7 , tiiink 
that the comtnoo weights were heavier thaa those 
of the sanctuary. They are farther divided 
about the value and weight of the two shekels, 
and about the distinction between the shekel of 
the Sanctuary, and the pubbc shekel; or the 
shekeLof the king, and the common shekel. 

9, Sam" xiv. 26. Ducentis siculis pondere pubUco. 
Heb. pmdere regie. Some think the weights of 
the sanctuary, and the king's weight, are put by 
way of opposition to the weight of foreign na- 
tions, as the Egyptians, the Canaanites, the 
Syrians. Otheis, that the king's meigAt means 
the Babylonian weight ; and the weight of the 
sanctuary the Jewish weight: that UU the cap- 
tivity of Babylon there was no variety among 
the weights of the Jews ; that the only passage 
which mentions the king's weight was either 
written or corrected, since the captivity. Vide 
Talent, and Money. 

Our best critics maintain, that the distinctiofi 
of tbe weight of the sanctuary, and the public 
weight, is but imaginary, the only difference 
being, that the standards were preserved in tbe 
temple, or the town-house, and those of mer- 
chants and citizens were derived from thence. 
This seems to us to have the greater certainty. 
We see by 1 Chron. xxiii. 29* that there was a 
priest in the temple, whb had the weights and 
measures under his dhre. Moses appomts, that 
all things valued by their price in silver, s^uld 
be rated by the wei^ of the sanctuary. Lev. 
xxviL 25. He mendoiis no difference between 
this shekel of twenty oboU, or twenty gerahs, 
and tbe comason shekel. Eaekid, xlv. 12. speak- 
ing of tbe ordinary weights and measures used m 
traffic among the Jews, says, that tbe shekel 
weighed twenty oboH, qt gerahs was ffier^ 

iom equal to of the sanetuaiy. NeU 

tber Josephus, nor Ehilo, nor Jerotp, nor eny 
ancient antbor, speaks of this pretended diatiiic- 
lion between tbe weights of the temple^ and 
thosa in common use. 

fieMdes, tbe custom of pieeemag tbe itMd. 
aids of wesMs and waamnstm m lemplm n not 
naenliar to the Hebrews. The as 

dHameiu Akxaadnnns inlbeamus, badegnoffieer 
an ihraelliie of priests, nffioae bnanM it ^ 


iW El 

to eaamiae. aU ioris of measttres, and to take 
care of tbe erigiaals. llie Rommts had the aaeM 
ctMtom. Feanius, de Amphora ; 

Amphora 6t cubitis, quam ue violare Ucoreit, 

SacravSre Jovi Tarpeo in monts Quirites. 

The emperor Justinian, Noveil. 128. cap. 15. 
decreed, that standards of weights and measures 
should be kept in Christian churches. 

Weight, orBuEDBN, onae, Hebrew, KM 
matsa, is commonly used in the prophets for a 
disastrous prophecy. The burden of Babylon, 
the burden of Nineveh, of Moot, of Egtfpt. 
The Jews asking Jeremiab, captiously, Wbat is 
the burden of the Lord? He answered them, 
You are that burden ; you are, at it were, in- 
supportable to the Lord; he will throw you on 
the ground, and break you to pieces, and you 
slialT become the reproach of the people. Jer. 
xxiii. 83—40. 

The burden of the desart of tbe sea, Isaiah, 

xxi. 1. A calamitous prophecy against Babylon, 
which stood on the ^phrates, and was watered 
as by a sea ; and which, from beisg great and 
populous, as U tlien was, would soon be reduced 
to a solitude. Comp. Fraob. on Babylon. 

The burden of the valley of vision, Isaiah, 

xxii. 1. A dreadful vision against Jerusalem, 
called, by way of irony. The Valley of Vision, 
though it stood ou an eminence. It is called of 
Vision, or of Moriah, because it is thought that 
on Mount Moriah, Abraham was about to sacri- 
fice Isaac. Ftde Vision. 

The burden of tbe beasts of the south, Isaiah 
XXX. 6. The prophecy in which w'e find these 
words plainly respects Judea. But we cannot 
perceive on what account this inscription is 
found in this place. It may easily happen, that 
copiers supplied it ; for it seems to make no 
sense with tbe coutext, but, on the contrary, 
interrupts and suspends it. One may thus read 
the text of Isaiah, ver. 4, 5. The Jews sent 
their ambassadors as far at Tanis and Hanes ; 
but they were confounded when they saw that 
these pB<^le were not -in a condition to assist 
them, flee burden of the beaats of the south.) 
They went, 1 say, ** into tbe land of trouble and 
angttiib, from whence come the young and oM 
lioit, the viper and fiery flying serpent; they 
will carry ffieir riches upom shonldm of 
young asses, sad their treasures upon the 
bunches of camels, to a people ffiat sbail^not 
profit them.’’ [f . m muigiw note, crept into thb 
text?] 

The stone ef os bardm, menthmed 

Znobari^ xiL S. ^ In that day will i uMkb'Je- 
vmkmabssfdmiemeWcm fwrsM people. AH 

that 
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t\miburien thorndm wUli tl tbitt be cut ta 
pieceti tfcouf |i ell tto people of tbe eartli be 
fl^tbered together egemit it.” Tho»e th«t would 
Uft it fhall be iMirtliuain tfaemeelvet] bjr it. All 
netiooy around JeruiHileiii tried their strength 
mgainst it; the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, but all these bad 
been hurt by tbe Jews. They have taken the 
city, it is true, but Uiey pud dear for their vic- 
tory by their losses. Jerom, on Zach. aii. ob- 
serves, that in the cities and villages of Pskstiue, 
there was an old custom, which continued even 
to his time, to have great and heavy round stmet, 
which the young people lifted up as high as they 
could, by way of exercise, and to try thetr 
strength. He assures us moreover, that in the 
citadel at Athens, near the statue of Minerva, 
be had seen an iron ball of very great weight, 
and which he could not BK>ve but with difficulty, 
with which they heretofore used to try the 
strength of the Athletw, that their powers 
might be known, and that they might not be too 
unequally matched. Many think that the $tone 
of ZeheUth, 1 Kings i. 9. was one of these 
stones oj burden! and Ecclesiasticus, vi« £1. 
alludes to this custom, when be says, She will 
lie upon him as a mighty stone of trial, and he 
will cast her from him ere it be long/^ 

The weight, or burden of the day. Matt. xx. 12. 
expresses the labour and toil of tlie day, during 
many hours, especially the meridian heat. 

A weight of glory, of which St. Paul speaks, 
£ Cor. iv. 17. IS opposed to the lightness of the 
evils of tbia life. The troubks we endure are 
really of no more we^ht than a feather, or of no 
weigiit at all, if compared to the weight or in- 
tenaeness of that glory, which shall be hereafter 
a Qompenaation for them. [Beside this, the 
apostle alludes to the double meaning of the 
Hebrew word ckabod, which aignides not only 
weight, but glory: Glory, t.e. splendour, is in 
thia world the lightest thmg in nature ; but in 
other world it may be red, at once substan- 
tial and radiant; o. a weight ^ glory.'} 

W£Lly> or Spring. There is frequent 
mention of welk ki Scripture, and under thin 
nemo fountains are i^erally included, whose 
fonroea issue out of me ground, and bubble ufr 
as brom the bottom of a welL Such is the wm 
apo^n of by the spouse, Cant. iv« 15* A fotsse* 
tfUn of gardens, a well of living waters, and 
Lebanon. About a league ftom 
Tyre M shewn a well of living .water, mtch they 
pietend to be that alluded to by the sponeei 
J[ao9h*%mMf whanear Shecbem, or Syehar, and 
iseaUeddkefomiiamrfiJmab* JofaisMB. Hm 
ont Supdoiu bndh conemntiM with Ibe woama 


of Shmerhu Afiterwardsa chifrcfa waabuUtover 
this fountain : and Jerom notices it in his letter 
cahed, TheEpkapkof Paula. Anton'mus Martyr 
saw it afterwards hi the sixth century, Admi^ 
nanus in the seventh, and Villibaldus in the 
eighth. Reland, Pakstin* lib. iii. 

Heretofore, ht tbe plam or vale of Siddim, or 
Sodom, t.e. the plain now possessed by the lake 
of Sodom, there were great numbers of sltme« 
pits, or wells of bitumen: whence they prepared 
pitcJi and bituanen, which is stHl fcmad m the 
salt waters of the lake Asphaltites. Gen.xiv. 10. 

Moses speaks of the well called Beer^lahai^ 
roi, or the wdl of the living and seeing,” be- 
tween Kadesh and Bered, which the angel 
shewed to Hagar in the wilderness, to quench 
the drouglit of her son Iskmael, who was in 

f reat danger of dying with thirst. Gen. xvi. 14. 
n that country, where water is very scarce, 
tlwy conceal their wells by covering tlieir mouthn 
with a stone, and that stone with sand, that 
strangers may not use them. Sometimes theru 
is great qudrrelling and fighting among the shep^ 
heids, and the country people, on accoont ot a 
well. See in Genesis xxvj. 15, £0, £1, d£. the 
contests between the people of Abimelech, king 
of Gerar, and those of Isaac. 

At Askalon they shew travellers certain wells, 
of an admirable structure, w^kieh they pretend 
were constructed by Abraham and Isaac. Ori- 
geo, contra Cels. lib. iii. Euseb. ad vocem <bpMp. 
Antonin. Martyr. IHnerar. Vide Reland, Po- 
lastin. lib. iii. p. 589. 

The Hebrews call nwell nio, beer; whence 
this word is often compounded with proper 
names : as — Beer-sheba, Beeroth-bene-jaakan, 
Beeroth, Beerah, &c. 

Those who have seen the wells in the ie* 
sorts of Arabia, say, that these weHs, or basins, 
are nearly of the same form. Relation of the 
Caravans, printed at Nancy. They are dug 
into the rock, their mouths are about eigh* 
tfpen palms, or six feet in diameter, and they 
are frani nineteen to twenty feet in depthu 
Some base affirmed that they use the compass 
to discover them ; because in this country there 
are neither cities nor higb-wayt , nor other lend** 
mifks by which they may be found, without 
correct and constant acquaintance with them* 
Se; that noue but tbe native Arabs of tbe country, 
oc those that have been long skives there, ceit 
know ibem. They generally go to them in tlio 
night-time, because of the danger of beiiig^et 
the Aeabe; and betides, they must fill llieir 
veeaub in hnete, for fear of who nsey otune 
niterffient, with whom they would he oM^d to 
cnutend for it. Tlm^wnlei of theenwclb » very 

clear, 
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dear, md so cool that tliey dare not drink it 
alone. They mtngie wine with it ; hut it is toon 
wam in a climate so hot as this is. It is ob» 
served, that k grows sour when carried ont of 
these, tiesarts, »and when they outer Egypt or 
India; but recovers itself again whdn brought 
hack into its ow'u climate. Sometimes the Ara- 
bians, out of malice, fill up the tse/Zs, by throw 
ing sand into them ; and sometimes they destroy 
the springs, or infect the waters, by throwing 
carrion into them, to hinder the caravans from 
their supplies of water. Vide Fragments, 

Nos. Lxx. cxii. cxyii. 

Our travellers speak with great admiration of 
Joseph's tee//, which is still to be seen at Cairo. 
[But it is the work of Joseph Saladin^ the Ma- 
boroedan Sovereign ; not of the patriarch Jo- 
seph.] 

nV^EST, in Judea, was toward the great sea, 
or Mediterranean : in other words, to a person 
looking east it was behind him : and when the 
Vrardinal points of the heavens are referred to, it 
is under a supposition that a spectator directs 
his face toward the rising stm.] 

WHALE, the greatest of fishes known. 
Pliny^ lib. axxii. cap. I . says, that whales have 
been seen of six hundred foot long, and three hun- 
dred and sixty foot thick. And Solinus, cap. 5%. 
writes that there have been seen some of eight 
hundred foot long. Others have said, that tlie 
whale could swallow up a ship with its rigging. 
Dionys. Perieget. ver. 603. Priscian. Festus 
Avienus, 

Protenus hsc ipsas absorbent fauce Carinas, 

Involvuntque simul mox monstra natantia nantes. 

But these are fables, and extravagant exag- 
gerations. Father Tetre says, that in more than 
twelve thousand leagues that he had sailed, he 
never saw any that seemed above fifty or sixty 
foot long. We are assured, however, that in 
America there are some so large, that they mea- 
sure ninety or a hundred foot from head to 
tail. And it is acknowledged, that the whales 
in the N ortli Seas are larger than those on the 
coast of Guinea, or in the Mediterranean. [And 
might be much larger formerly ; before the har- 
poon cut them ofif long before the natural term 
of their life.] 

In Scripture tliere is often mention made of 
the ce/ns, or whale. But the Hebrew i3>3n, 
thannim, translated tcAa/e, includes all laige 
fishes, whether of rivers, or of the sea. The 
leviathaftf Job xl. by whidi several inter- 
preters understand the whale, rather smifies 
the crocodile. Lastly, the fish that swimowed 
Jonah was probably theearchariaSf great shark. 


or sM dog. See Fish, and Feaokhmts, Nos. 
CXLV.CXLVLCCXVII. See aUo Plates, 
Takkim. 

I1ie whale brings forth her young alive, as 
other perfect animals : one, or two, at most ; 
which she nourishes by the breast, with great 
affection. [Tberefore, is not a true fish.] 

ff kales have generally no teeth, but only 
strainers, or whiskers, in the. mouth, of about a 
span in breadth, and fourteen or fifteen feet 
long, which end in fringes ; these at top are set 
in the pafate, and ranged according to their dif- 
ferent magnitudes. — These extend or contract 
the cheeks of the creature, which are sometimes 
so large, that they are able to contain the little 
whales newly bom, when it blow*8 a storm, as 
Glaus pretends. 

They are nourished by a froth which they suck 
from the sea ; and by some little marine animals, 
as the sea-flea, the sea-spider, anchovies, [P] sea- 
weed [the medusa, JLin.] Yet some species 
have teeth ; and in their bellies have been found 
thirty or forty cod-fish. 

[WHEAT, is a kind of com well-known. It 
has been justly observed by the ancients as well 
as moderns, that as this is the principal and roost 
valuable kind of grain for the service of man, so 
it will produce in almost any part of the world : 
it grows well, not only in temperate climates, 
but in hot and in cold climates also ; and in 
places where it is not native, but is introduced 
and cultivated by fresh settlers, it succeeds as 
well as where it has been long domesticated : 
Wheat sown in America, north or south, pro- 
duces as large crops as in Europe. 1 do not 
presume to say to what extent this property of 
wheat might enter into our Lord's comparison 
of himself to this grain ; but the ** much fruit" 
of the simile should not be restrained to that 
age, or to that country, wherein our Lord was 
native ; nor to this age, or this country, but is 
common to the world at large. 

it is understood, also, that there is a peculiar 
propriety in the description of a grain of wheat 
as dying, t. e. being w’holly exhausted, when in 
the ground, in order to its future fertility. In 
whatever manner other grains fructify, a grain^if 
wheat, it is said, is dissolved into a kind ^ pulp, 
without which dissolutiain of itself, which may 
very properly, be called dying, it brings forth 
DO fruit."] . 

WHEEL. ScripMire fre^utly mentions, 
] . the wheels of chariiie of war ; 2. of chariots 
used in^ Aresfahtg cm; and 3. ^ wheels 
of the cberiot of tbe Lord,' wdikh appeared to 
Ezs^elk' sfMl to Dankt : fbm were of4 wonder- 
ful magnitude, beauty and splendor. Seekiel 

says, 
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Mys, that dwy were living; and aatmated ; full of 
eyet, or inkid whb pMnous atones and jewels, 
that gUstered like eyes, and wheel within wheel : 
whetlUr the wketU are to be conceited of as one 
within another, as a smalbr within a larger ; 
or, that both were of the same dimensions,^ 
crossing at right angles, makuig a wheel that 
might move evei 7 way. See Chervbim and 
Fragments, No. CLII. 

The violence and precipitation of tl>e wicked 
is represented in Scripture under the idea of a 
wheel that turns with great impetuosity. Psalm 
Ixxxiii. 13. I Sam. axv. 29* When the Psalmist 
describes the destruction of Pharoah and his 
army, at their passage into the Red Sea, he says, 
that the. arrows of the Lord, or his lightning, 
were darted forth, and that the voice of hia 
thunder broke out, to overthrow the wheels of 
the Egyptians. 

Soloiilon, describing enigmatically the effects 
of old age. says. The wheel shall be broken at 
the cistern. Eccl. xii. 6. This may be under- 
stood of the natural passage of the urine, and 
the organ of generation, which then loseth its 
strength. [Rather of the action of the heart 
and blood.] St. Janies says, iii. 6. Vulg* that 
the tongue sets on fire the wheels or course, of 
nature, or of life. Our life may be justly com- 
pared to a wheelf because of its inconstancy and 
volubility : and the tongue creates abundance of 
sin and misery in this mutable life. 

Wheel, Potter's. Jer. xviii. 13. See Pot- 
ter's Wheels. 

WICKED. Malus, Malignus, The wicked 
one taken absolutely, is generally put for the 
devil : deliver us from the wicked [evil^ one. Matt, 
vi. 13. ** Then conieth the wicked one^ and 
catcheth away that which was sown in his heart." 
Matt. xiii. IQ. The wicked, in the plural, signi- 
fies perverse and sinful men. The evil day, 
Epbes. vi. 13. is the day of temptation, or trial; 
the day in which one is most in danger of doing 
evil. The evil eye, signifies jealousy, envy, or 
SQrdid niggardliness, being opposed to liberality 
and chanty, ffhe exil eye is perhaps, a grudg- 
ing, or malign aspect ; but, certainly, in the East, 
they believe the eye to have great powers of 
striking the party looked on ; and perhaps the 
phrase alludes to this mischievous — malig- 

naut'i-injurious — direction of the eye, — q. Eye- 
shot as our poets speak, darting malignant 
fires."] An evil name, beati eritts cum eje- 
eerim nomen veUrum tanmiam malum, Sfc, Hap- 
py are ye when they shall sp^k evil of you, and 
‘ your iwutatioo shall be ilhtrealed on my account. 

WUtoW. Among thei Hebrews, even be-t^ 


fore the law, a widaW who bad no child by her 
husbeiid, was to marry the brother of her de- 
ceased spouse, ID os^r to raise up a child 
who might inherit his goods, and perpetuate Ins 
name and faiaily. .SeeLfiyjjtAXB. . We^od-the 
practice of this custom before the law, in the 
person of Tamar, who . married successively Er 
and Onan, sons of Judah, ami who was like- 
wise to have married Shelah, the third son of this 
patriarch, after the two former were dead with- 
out issue. Gen. xxxviii. 6 — 11. Frag- 

ments, No. CXXX. 

The law that appoints these marriages is 
Deut. XXV. 5, 8cc. 

Two motives prevailed to the enacting of this 
law. The first was, the continuation uf estates 
in the same family; the other was to perpe- 
tuate a man's name in Israel. It was deemed a 
great misfortune for a man to die without an heir, 
or to see his inheritance pass into another fami- 
ly. They had but little regard to the indecency 
there might seem to be, iii making a brother-in- 
law to marfy a sister in-law ; though this in any 
other case was prohibited. Probably they might 
consider a marriage as not consummated when 
there was no procreation of children. This law 
was not confined to brothers-in-law only, but 
was extended to more distant relations of the 
same line; as we see in the example of Ruth, 
who married Boaz after her rejection by a neater 
kinsman. 

Widowhood, as well as barrenness, was a 
kind of shame and reproach in Israel. Isaiah, 
liv. 4. says, Thou shall forget the shame of thy 
youth, passed in celibacy and barrenness, and 
shalt not remember the reproach of thy widow* 
hood any more." It was presumed, that a wo- 
man of merit and reputation might have found a 
husband, either in the family of her deceased 
husband, if he died childless; or in some 
other family, if he had left children. It is true, 
indeed, that a widow was commended, who, 
from affection to lier first husband, declined a 
second marriage, and continued in mourning 
and widowhood, as was the case of Judith. 

It was thought the greatest misfortune that 
could happen to a man,, to die, and not be be- 
wailed by bis widow, i,e. without receiving the 
solemn honours of sepultuie, of which tbo tears 
and praises of the widow made a chief part. 
The wkked and bis children shall die, sa)f Job, 
** and their widows shall not mourn for them*" 
chap. xEvii. 15. Tlie Psalmist, speatog of the 
lamemehle death of Hopbni and PhiiteiNl^ ob> 
serves, as a great disaster, that they wera not 
bewailed by their . Pk»Ii» Ixavig. 64. 

Vidum 
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Vidu4R eoftum man plordb^tthiff or rgllMr non piih 
rabanif acconUi^f to the Hebrew* 

Go4 iire<|iietitly ecooaioiende to hk people to 
be very cerefel in relieving the mdom tnd orpliM* 
B&uUjl « 9 * etPMtiinu 

St. Paul would have us boeour midomu, that are 
uudcDM indeed, and desolate ; J Tkn. v. 3, &c. 
t. e. the bishop should have a great regard tor 
them, and supply them in their necessity ; for 
this is often signified by the verb to honour, G<^ 
forbids his high-priest to marry a wonmn who b 
either a widorOf or divorced. Lev. *xi. 14. 

Formerly there were vuidoms in the Christian 
church, who, because of their poverty, were 
placed ou the list of persons to be provided for 
at the ezpence of the church. There were 
others, who had certain employments in the 
church ; as, to visit sick women, to assist women 
at baptism, and to do several things which de- 
cency would not permit to the other sex. ^ 
Paul did not allow any woman to be chosen into 
this number, unless she were threescore years 
old at least. I Tim. v. 9* Such must have been 
married but o«oe ; must produce sufficient tes- 
timony of their good works ; must have given 
good education to their children ; must have ex- 
ercised hospitality ; w'ashed the feet of the saints; 
and bestowed succour on the miserable and 
afflicted. He forbids that young widom should 
be admitted among these, [or, at least, among 
such as were on the church-list for maintenarwe.] 

[It is remarkable, that Ignatius, in his epistle 
to the Smyrneans, salutes the virgim who are 
called widotM ; whence it should seem th^ un- 
married women bore office of some kind in the 
church. They are thought to be deaconesses 
by Vossius and Cotelerius; which, however, 
seems to be contrary to the directions of the 
apostle to Timothy and Titus, who expects the 
deaconesses to be married women, or such as 
had been married.] 

Scripture proposes several examples of real 
widow*, who liv^ in the practice of piety, in re- 
tirement, and humiliation. Such were Judith, 
Tabitha, Anna, daughter of Phanu^ the mo- 
ther of the seven Maccabees, the widM of Sa- 
repta, who entertained and fed Elijah, &c. 
Jesus Christ reproves the Pharisees, because 
under pretence of long prayers, they devoured 
widowd houses ; either abusing their simplicity 
and credulity, or flattering their paa^s, imd 
fomenting their weak supersUtioiis, [or, ^g 
entrusted with their worldly effaba, through ^ 
confidence unhappily placed in the eatemal dc- 
ftion of these nectaries.] 

[WIFft tJi* Wan WiitowJ 


rWILDEIlNESS, mkJ)E$Aur.} 

WILL* Beside the emmon acceptettoQ of 
thb word, to signify thet toculfy of with 

which we are e^u^ ; L s. of choosing, ddiring, 
and loving; the word will is taken, 

3, For the absolute and immutable will of 
God, which nothing cmi witbsUnd : ** For who 
hath resisted hb will?'^ Bom# is. 39. Gen. 1. 
]9> 20. Isai. xlvi. 10. 

2. For s will not absi^ute and nnnsutable : as 
when Jesus Christ denred that the cup of bb 
passion might pass from him, if such had been 
the will of God. Matt, xsvi. 39. It is not the 
will of God that the wicked should perish. 
Ezek. xviii. 23. Have 1 any pleasure at all 
that the wicked should die, saitb the Lord God, 
and not that he should turn from his ways, and 
live But if he determine to perish, and re- 
fuse to be converted, God is not obliged to 
interpose, and to binder him from pensbing, 
against his will* 

Will is often taken for a will of tign or token* 
It is the will of God that aH men should love 
and obey him, since this he has commanded ; 
yet certain it is, that small is the number of 
those who discharge these duties. We must 
therefore affirm, that his will, in respect of those 
who do not love and obey him, is a mete will 
of token, distinct from that which is called the 
will of favour : the first is analogous to a general 
will, the other to a special will* 

4. Will is taken for love, approbation, and 
complacency: Malac. i. 10. Non est mihivolun*- 
tas in vohis, — ** 1 have no pleasure in you." Also, 

Thou sbalt no moie be termed forsaken, nei- 
ther shall thy land any more be termed desolate; 
but thou shah be called Hephii-dfah:** — sed voca^ 
beris voluntas mea in ea. [My delight is in her.] 
Isaiah Uii. 4. 

5* Will is put for the proper will of man : 
Isaiah Iviii. 3. Wherefore have we fasted, say 
they, and thou seest not Because it was in 
compliance to your own will and pleasure: Ecce 
in die j^unii vettri invenitur voluntae vettro* 
And Jesus, son of Siracb, says, ** Go not after 
thy lusts, but refrain thyself from thineappetitea:'’ 
— a poluntate tua awertere* Ecclus. ayiii. 30. 
Simeon and Levi, to gratify their own mil, their 
revenge, and cruelty, *<in their te^^li they 
digged down a wall.” Qen. xlix. 

6. To do the will God b put for keeping 
.bb law, auhmit^g to lua ordera, &g. Not 
every one that saith unto tnte, Xxnd, Load, ahall 
enter into the king^totn of heaven ; but he that 
doeth the will which is 

21. And^ xti* 60. ^ WbnwMverdihidl 
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fio the ^ hither^ wWch » in hd^ven^ 
tbiQ iWBie i« my imtW, iknd vnd mother.” 

WtLiSsNGLY, Voluntary. Volitntarius 
' M gmionilfy pat for ooe wlio wHiingfy undertakes 
to do it thing,, t. e. of bis own mere motion, 
prompted by hit personal zeal for the glory of 
God. £xod. xirxv. 5. Let every one ofiVr voiun- 
tarify, and with a cheerfiil mind, tshat he in* 
tends to offer to God. And Psalm cxix. 108. 
The vows which I have made willing ^ ; or, the 
praises which 1 give thee, from the mere motion 
of my own heart. Amos, iv. 5. speaks of Fo- 
tate volunlarias ohiationti: the alms collected 
by sound of trumpel, the voluntary offerings, 
the paciffc sacriffces which were to be offered to 
the Lord. St. Paul says, the churches of -Mace- 
donia were liberal beyond their ability. 

2 Cor. viii. S« He says also, the Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver. 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

The Psalmist says, Psalm Ixviii. Q. Pluviam 
toJuntariam segregatis, Deus, hareditati tua : 
thou hast appointed for thy people a free, a 
liberal, an abundant rain. Psalm liv. 6. Volun- 
tarie sacrrficabo tihi : 1 will offer thee a thanks- 
giving, a pacific, a free-mll sacrifice. See Lev.iii. 
St. Paul, Heb* x. 26. says, ** If we sin mllingly 
— there remains no other sacridce for sin.** In 
the old law, sacrifices for the expiation of of- 
fences committed against the ceremonies of the 
law, were repeated as often as those offeoces 
were acknowledged. But, under the new law, 
those who fall voluntarily and w ilfully into great 
criuyes, are not to expect that Jesus Christ will 
come to die for them again : he died but once, 
and is not to die any more, [neither is there to 
be any succeeding mediator.] Those who fall 
into great crimes, it is true, may always hope 
fur pardon, or may return and repent ; but this 
remedy and this return are not easy. By those 
voluntary crimes mentioned by St. Paul, many 
understand final impenitence, hardness of heart, 
despair, or the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

WILLOW, Salixj a very common tree: it 
grow'S in marshy places ; the leaf of it is very 
like that of the olive. God, speaking of the 
feast of tabernacles, Commands the Hebrews to 
take branches of the handsomest trees, particu- 
larly of the willows of the brook, and to bear 
them in tbek bands before the Lord, as a token 
of rejoicing. Lev. xxiii. 40. Heb. Vm sa^ 
lice^ torrefitis. Ita interp. pamm. LXX. hioc 

K«t ayvov and 

'branches ^ agnus casfus, 

WIND, Pmtns, often andnisome 

passages nf ScHpture opimont ate divided, wfae- 
tbSf' k laities the aerial win^ or Holy 
.^irtt. Iw example^ Gen. i «. The ijptrif 
VoL. II. Paet XXXL Edit. IP. 


God moved on the water.*' Some undmttnd 
thu of the Holy SmHt,' others of a violent sptmf. 
And Isaiah xl. 7* grass is dried up, because 
the spirit of the Lord bath blowi\upon it. But, 
commonly the tenor of tlie discourse will dieitti- 
guish whether spiritus intends the Holy Spirit, 
the aerial wind, or the soul by which mankind 
are animated. See Soul, Spirit. 

The Hebrews, as well as we, acknowledge 
four principal winds. £zek. xlii. l6, I7i 18. 
(1.) The East wind, csnpn rm, kadim / (2.) the 
North wind, |Dlfn trr\, tzaphon : (3.) tbe.$onM 
wind, carnn mn, darom ; and (4.) the ffest wind, 
or that from the Mediterranean sea, OTirTTh 
hajam. 

Jcrom often translates kadim, which b the 
East-wind, by ventus oriens, a burning wind. 
Gen.xli.27. Exod.x. 13. (LXX. NdrocO The 
South- wind is extremely scorching in Egypt, as 
well as the East-wind. 

The North-mmd was cold, as appears from 
Ecclus. xliii. 22. Frigidus ventus aqmlo Jlavit, et 
gelavit cryAallus. Solomon says, in his Pro-- 
verbs, xxv. 23. pDXmn, that this 

wind disperses the clouds and the rain ; but 
other interpreters translate, it produces rain. 

The wind Typhonicus, mentioned by St. Luke, 
Acts xxvii. 14. blows between the east and 
north. Euroaquilo, or Euroclydon, a squall, is 
a very dangerous wind, of the nature of a whirl- 
wind, which falls suddenly on ships, makes 
them roll about, and sometimes sinks them. See 
Pliny, lib. ii.cap. 48. See Euroclydon. 

WING, Ala. By the name wing, the He- 
brews understand not only the wings of birds, 
but also the lappet, skirt, or ffap of a garment, 
the extremity of a country, the wings of an army; 
— figuratively and metaphorically, protection, 
or defence. God says, that he has home his 
people on the wings of eagles, Exod. xxi. 4. 
See also Deut. xxxii. 11. t. e. he had brought 
them out of Egypt, as an eagle carries its young 
ones under their wings. The prophet begs m 
God to protect them under his wings. Psalm 
xvii. 8. He says, that the children of men pat 
their trust in the protection of his wings. 
Psalm xxxvi. 7. Ruth desires Boaz to stretch 
the wing of his garment over her. Expande 
paUium tuum, Heb. alam tuam. Ruth iii. 9. 
** lu thy skirts [Heb. wings'] is found the blood 
uf the souls of the poor innocents.’* Jet. ii. 34. 
laatmb, speaking of the army of the kbiga of 
Israel and Syrhr, who were cotoing agaibst Ju- 
dah, says, The stretching out of teings 
shall 11 the breadth of diy land, O fmmttiuAI.*’ 
iiaiali viii. B. ^be MuoAe prophet calls the sdetra 
of the £gyptia«t cymhakfn alarum, probid^ 
3 E div,2. becai^ 
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iNSom^ 9i Ibd (hilt 19 the hoJf s of 

fhe#4<r9i!9; lHit«»(i2ipP9A<m9KTi, 

No. CCCXSJX> [In iPodeni ieoguiigei We 
•peak of Ibe mag of a bouse^ the miMg of to 
armar, Ugh tUi*] 

He cotta Iheetmoft part of acoupiry^ 
of the leod^ laaiah <xiv. \6, Wo have beard the 
prakea of the juft from the extremity of the 
earth; djfni6iM/err^; Heb. ab aiis tH'np* See 
Job xxxviii. 13. In Mii1aclii> iv. 2. the oame of 
wings is giveo to the aun-beapis: or, rattier, 
the sun is represented as having wings, because 
of the great rapidity of its course. Profane 
authors aacribewuegs to theenimals tiiat draw the 
chariot of Apollo ; and to hlithras, who is the 
sun. Hosea, iv. 19. speaking of the w'ind, de- 
scribes it as having wings ; as does tiie Pealmisf, 
— he (God) walketh on the wings of the wind. 

WIN E. Several of the ancients ere of opi- 
nion, that trine [i.e. the fermented liquor of 
grapes,] was not in use before the deluge, and 
that Noah was the first who introduced it. If 
winO, say they, had been known before the 
fiood, Aliel would have made an offering of k 
to the Lord ; and Noah w'ould hav^ been on his 
guard against the effects of drinking it. Others 
maintain, that k is much more probable the first 
meu should have had the use of wine ; which is 
a liquor so generally useful and agreeable that 
it could not be unknown even to Adam. Jesus 
Christ tells us that the first men were surprised 
by the deluge while they were eating and drinks 
ing, which is commonly understood of such as 
drink tcane. We may say, that though Noah 
knew the intoxicating quality of wifte, yet he 
might thinks that the quantity he drank of it was 
not capable of causing drunkenness. 

Hardly any aacrifices were made to the Lord, 
bolt they were accompanied by libations of mne. 
See Exod. xxix. 40. Numb. xv. 5, 7. Vide 
ViHBS and GftAPB, 

There were many exceUeat vineyards in Pa- 
lestine. Jacob says of his son Judah, ** He 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes.” Gen. xlix. 1 1. The use 
of wine was forbid to the priests cbtno|r the time 
they were in the tabernacle, employed jn the ser- 
vice of the altar. Lev. x. 9* This liqutv was 
dao fcebid to the Nazarites, Numb. vi. 3. and 
whenever wme was forbid, all other hstoxicating 
Imuort wort stoderstood to he forbiddeo also, 
lie RechabitSf observed a strict abstmeocefiiam 
tfline, in puraitaace of the conunaads iiecetined 
from their father IhBchab. Jer. xxxv. 

«]hithe atyle pf the sacred peameB, wme, or 
tboHOitp an whidiitssmilaiaed, often jraproacuU 
the abger of God : ^Ebau hast omde m drink 


the wine of aatanisluncik.” Poalan 5. Jp 
^ hand of the LoVd there is a jpiip^004the'^9ie 
is red ; U is full of pnix|tiir/e, qnd ho out 

of tlsf same. But the dregs thereof ^1 tt^e wick- 
ed shall wring them out and drink tbeip. Pai^ 
Ix^v. 8. The Lord says to Jeromiah^ IJ. 
a qpake the wine^enp of this fury at WJ hand, 
and cause all the nalious to wbpm I fend thoe to 
drink it.’* 

fl'ine was administered medically to su^ as 
were sinking in trouble and sorrow, Prov. x%kL 
4, 5, 6. ** Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish, and wine to those that be of 
heavy hearts.” The Rlbhios tell us, Tract* 
Sanf*edr» that it was customary to give wine and 
strong liquors to criminals condemned to die, gt 
their execution, to stupify them, to abate their 
fear and Jail the sense of their pain. There were 
certain charitable women at Jerusalem, they 
say, who used to mix certain drugs with wine, 
to make it slronger, and more effectual in dimi- 
nishing the sense of pain. It is thought a mix- 
ture of this kind was offered to Jesus Christ to 
drink, before he was fastened to the cross. 
Mark XV. 23. And they gave him to drink, 
wine mingled with myirh ; but he received it 
not.*' [Opiates of various kinds were probably 
known and administered among tlie ancients.] 

We read in the Evangelists of three drinks 
offered to our Saviour at his passion ; St. Mat- 
thew says, xxvii. 33. that when they came to 
Calvary, they offered him wine mixed with gall: 
but when he had tasted it, he w'ould not drink 
it. St. Mark says, xv. 22. that they offered him 
witte mixed with myrrh ; but he would not drink 
it. St. Matthew says, xxvii. 48. that Jesus being 
upon the cross, a soldier filling a sponge with 
vinegar, put it on the end of a reed, and raised 
it to his mouth. FiVe Vinegar. This is en- 
tirely different from the former. The business 
is, to reconcile Matthew and Mark, and to deter- 
mine whetber the wine mingled with gall, men- 
tioned by Matthew, be the same as the wine 
mixed with myrrh of Mark. 

The text of Matthew, Xxvii. S3. "Ofioc ptTti 
XpXncjuspnypivov, [*^r. Origen, Jerom.] in ae- 
veral Greek copies, intimates, that they offered 
our Saviour vinegar mingled wittt gall. Bist 
nmny excellent manuscripts, as well as the Vjil*- 
gate, read wine, with Mark, alto many of the 
ancients, both Greeks and latbis. 

To ;fecoiicile theacL EvaO^isUstSf some have 
advanced, that Matthew baviog wrote that winie 
mixed mitA gpU, was ofi&nred to our Stvioor ; — 
Mark intsfided to express the hiuemest of the 
gall by the wonletjrmk, which is averybincr 
lagaacbciit. Oibers Jaave tboaght, that Matt^^ 

. writing 
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id mhrew, [SyritoJ woi tfce w<wi 
rotc^ ifflwih jigtiifttt pou^ lntUme$s; and 
. t|8t MiHcy neamiig i& fpccify the s6rt af ^|^r- 
oeet| reiid^d it iKyrr/b ; which die Greek in- 
terpreter of MaUfaew tcemdeted gaU, thidkiug 
ddff wee the bitterness intended by hit originai. 

r Hidhielit was of this Opinion ; bat^ it has its 
di^iilliei; nOtwithstiiiidiag which the proba^ 
bthty it, that both Writers intend the same por- 
tion, though described under terms somewhat 
different* It is very likely that the cause of that 
difference was some dnplicity of import in the 
language of the coug|t^, whether verbal, or 
written.} 

Some have conceived that these were two po- 
tiotis offered our Saviour at different times; that 
the devout women who attended on him offerod 
him myrrhed wine, to diminish bis sense of pain, 
whereas that of the soldiers was wine mingled 
with gall [q. was the first potion particularly 
prepared by friends, the second common to or- 
dinary criminals ? See Wine oft /nj condemned,^ 

Many think, that myrrh had almost the same 
effect in wine as incense ; that it stupified the 
patient, caused a kind of intoxication, and coun- 
teracted the sense of pain. They gave to ele- 
phants wine in which incense had been mixed, 
to inebriate them, and take away their horror 
at shedding blood; says the Third Book of Mac- 
cabees. Apuleius, Metam, lib. viii. says, that a 
person had fortified himself against the violence 
of blows by taking a potion of myrrh : also 
Hb. X. Sed ohjirmatur myrrhiZ nr<Rmmptione, 
nullis verberihus ac ne ipsi quidem succubuit 
igni. Vide Gall. 

Wine of Hc/6on. Ezekiel, xxVii. 18. 

speaks of a kind of excellent u;ine, sold at the 
fairs of Tyre: he calls it fat wine. Heb. Ifine 
ofHelbon. Thw wine was well known to the 
Micients, under the name of Chalibonium vinum. 
It was made at Damascus; the Persians hod 
planted vineyards there on purpose, says Posi- 
donius, quoted by Athenseus, Dipnosoph. hb. i. 
Vide Strab. lib. xv. Plutarch, de Fortun. Alex- 
and. This author says, that the kings of Persia 
" used no other wine for their common drink. 

Wine of Libanus. Hosea, xiv. 7. speaks of 
this wine; “The scent thereof shall be as the 
wine of Libanon.*' The wines of those sides of 
mount Libanus that had a good aspect were 
heretofore much esteemed, lli^y commend 
that of Biblos: and even to this day the iiwnes of 
Libanus are in repute. But some think, th^ 
wine of lAbanus may signify a sweet-scented 
ioine. wine in which perfumes are mixed, or 
drugs toexfiU its ftqvour. Odoriferous iwnes were 
not uuknbwn to the Hebrews, In Cant. viii.’€. 


n wn ti on it nade of a medicated wine, Vimum 
conditum, wine mixed with perfumes, [apked. 
Bag. Tiv] Wisdom, ii. 7* notices a preetoaa sort 
of wine, which probably was perfumed. “ Let 
nt fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments.*' 
lieetwr was also a wbse of the tame nature. The 
Hebrew word nopj Nectar ugnifies Saffiri, suatd 
odoreperfundi ; to be perfumed. 

The wines of Patemne being heady, were 
uanally qualified with water, that they might be 
drank without incoavenience. Prov. ix. €, 5. 
“ She hath mingled her wine, she hath also for- 
nished her table. Come, eat of my bread, and 
drink of the wine which 1 have mingled/’ And 
Psalm Ixxv. 8. “ In the hand of the Lord there 
is a cup, — it is full of mixture." The priests of 
Bel said to the king of Babylon, Bel. 1 1. “ Sir, 
do you mingle the wine yourself, and set the 
meat upon the altar of Bel." Rev. xviti. 6. “ In 
the cup of the whore, mingle as much again as 
she has mingled for others." Fulgentius says, 
in the second book of Mythologies, that the 
wine of Sarepta, a city of Phoenicia, was so 
strong, that the greatest drinkers could hardly 
drink above a pint of it. 

[I think it likely that this mingling qf wine is 
rather two kinds of wine mingled together, to im- 
prove their fiavour ; as rough with smooth, over 
sweet wine with other of a weaker relish, &c. 
Those who “ sat long over winef were too good 
judges to admit of water as an improvement. 
The cup of mixture, Rev. xviii. possibly, means 
some of the lees — to be drank off to the very 
dregs : as they did not keep their wine bottled, 
but in larger quantities, so when they dr^w it oflT; 
some mixture might accompany the clear liquor: 
— but, rather a potation mingled with drugs, i. e. 
aphrodisiacs, exciting to the purposes of this 
mystical harlot. Comp. Fraoments, Nos. 
DCLXIX. etseq.-] 

Wine of Astonishment, Psalm Jx. 3. 
may represent the cup of God’s anger, with 
which he inebriates the wicked ; or, rather, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, the cup of the wine of 
affliction, impregnated with Us lees : it might 
also be translated, wine of trembling, that pro* 
duces death, that poisons, that stupifies, Psalm 
Ixxv. 8. The LXX. trandate it, wine that stings 
inwardly, that causes affliction, or compunction : 
Aquila — wine of stuprfactien: Symmaebus, 
wine of citation, or disturbance. 

Wine of the Falmdree, (Vulgate, Skera, 
Dent. xiv. 26, et passim.) is made of the sap of 
the palm-tree. It is common in the East. 

Wine of Libation, Dent, xxxii. 38. E*«th. 
xW. 17* was the most excellent wine, poured 
on the victims in the ten^le of the Lord. Or, 
3 E 2 pur^ 
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pure matf' becaote ia libalk)»s tbej uaed no 
mixture. * 

The wkhed eat tbe bread of impiety,- and 
drink the mme of imqtdty, Pror. iv* 17. »ey 
arc maiRtaiiied by ill-gotten goodi; or, they 
abuse tbe good things that God mves diem ; 
ihey offend him by their abate of the comforts 
of life. 

Wine of Ufrighlneu,Qmi/u 4u carm>T, 
vii. 9. Prov. xxjii. SO. good nine, true and excel- 
lent wine, [neat wine ; but vide the Frags, on 
Solomon's Song, Nos. CCCCXXVIIl. also 
Vindication.] Jerom has translated the He- 
brew by Vinum quod ingrediiur blandl, instead 
of Vinum rectitudinem, as the text. Horace has 
well expressed this thought, 

generosum et Icnc requiro, 

Quod curas abigat, quod cum spe dWite manct 
In venas animumque meum. ^ 

Hobat. lib. 1 . Ep. 15. 


witdom Solomon entreated of <9od ndlbbo^tiels 
earaestneaa; and God granted k to tO 

much liberafity. [sacrbd unobrstakdino.}. 

ft. Wisdom expresses ^utckaeii of «nes«(^, 
and dexterity in the eisecudon of works, which 
require not so much strength of body, as exer- 
tion of mind. God told Moses, that he had 
filled Bezaleel and Ahobab with wisdom and 
understanding, and knowledge, to invent ancf 
perform several sorts of work for the tabernacle.. 
£xod. xxviii. 3. xxxi. 3. [ingenuity.] 

3. Wisdom is used for craft, cunning, and 
stratagem ; whether goo^ or evil. It is said,. 
Exod. i. 10. that Pharoah dealt wisely with the 
Israelites, when ho oppressed them in Egypt. 
It is observed, ft Sam. xiii. 3. ofJonadab, the 
friend of Ammon, and nephew of David, that 
he was very wise, i. e. very subtle and crafty. 
And Job says, v. 13. that God “ takeththe wise 
in their own craftiness.*’ And Solomon, Prov. 


A feast of wine is that in which wine abounds. 
See Ecclus. xxxi. 41. xxxii. 7- xlix. 2. Or, 
a festival of solemnity, a banquet of invitation : 
for usually they drank no wine at their ordinary 
meals. See Isaiah xxii. 13. xxiv. 1 1. 

Hosea ix. ft. Vinum mentietur eis ; their wine 
shall fail them, their vines shall delude their ex- 
pectations, shall not produce any wiue. 

Wine of fAe condemned, Amos ii. 8. may be 
understood of the wine given to condemned cri- 
minals ; as above on Proverbs xxxi. 6. and the 
Evangelists. Diodorus Siculus, lib» i. p* ^2* 
speaks of a mme in Egypt, to dispel sorrow and 
to appease anger. Homer says, that in Egypt 
Helen learned the composition of Nepenthe, 
which effects forgetfulness of evils. But ano- 
ther iuterpretation may be comroodiously ^ven 
to this passage of Amos, LXX. 

Olvov he ovKO^avrlwv, wine earned by their slan- 
ders^ they drink the wine, they make themselves 
merry, at the expence of those whom they had 
unjustly condemned. The Chaldee, the wine of 
rapine, [of fnes, mulcts, penalties, obtained by 

false accusation.] .1. 

New Wine, which is not to be put into old 
bottles, Matt. ix. 17- Mark ii. 22. Luke v. 37. 
tbe Holy Gbost, with which the apostles were 
to be replenished after our Saviour’s ascension. 
F/Vfe Fragments, No, LVlIl. Bottle. 

WISDOM, Sapientia: in Greek So^la, 
Sophia; Hebr. myr, Chachemah, The Jews 
understand in a greater latitude tbe words wise 
and wisdom, than cither Ae Greeks or Latins. 


With them, , « .1 

I. Wisdom lignifie. uMentunmng, or the 
knowledge of thing, .upemolunl nnd diving It 
occur, iu this .dn.e w the rMim*, Kc. im. 


xiv. 6. ** the wisdom of the prudent is to under- 
stand his way.” [subtlety.] 

4. Wis DOM is tqken for doctrine, learning, and 
experience. Job xii. 2, 12. With the ancient 
is wisdom, and in length of days understanding ; 
with him is wisdom and strength, he hath coun- 
sel and understanding.” Job xv. 2. Should a 
wise man utter vain knowledge, and fill bis belly 
with the east wind ?” — or, shall be explain the 
cause and origin of it f Job xxxviii. 37. Who 
cat! number the clouds in wisdomT* And Psalm 
Iviii. 5. the deaf adder will not hearken to the 
voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely.” 
Pharoah set Joseph over all his house, to teach 
his senators M/isdom. cv. 22. [sagacity J 

5. Wisdom is sometimes taken in Scripture 
to denote the talents of magicians, enchanters, 
fortune-teliers, sooth-say ers, and interpreters of 
dreams, [science.] 

6. Wisdom is put for the Eternal fVisdom, 
the Word, the Son of God. Prov. iii. 9, By 
wisdom God established the heavens and founded 
the earth; this wisdom the Lord possessed 

from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever 
the earth was.” Prov. viii. 22, 23. It existed 
before God created auy thing, and was pi^sent 
with the Creator at his production of sensible 
beiiigi. It was established over all the creation, 8cc. 
See also Wisdom, vii. 22, 26. viii. xvii. 12,^ 
ft6. ix. 1,2. xviii. 15. and Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 
5, 6, 7| Sic. where are magnificent commenda- 
tions, not only of wisdbm, as a virtue, but also 
as the Word, the only $on of God, before all 
worlds. 

7. Wisdom of the fiesh, vbisdom of this world, 
human wisdom, are spoken of by St. Paul,, as 
opposed to true wisddm, to the wisdom of Jesua 

.Christ, 
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lo ^ gi Ikm I Cor. L 

AKii* An4 Si^ Joiner iii» 14, 13, &c. 
sp^f of mu otnU^r mitdotih •mi90«l and devilish, 
oppoeed to the wuthm that » from above, 
vl^li is first pure, tbea peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
vritbout partialitjr, and without hypocrisy.** It 
dissembles not, ts not harsh, &c. 

WISDOM, Book of, or, as the Greeks read 
SoXo/LUiivroc, the Wisdom <jf Solomon, is 
quoted by some of the ancients under the Greek 
name Pmaretos ;.g. a collection or treasury, of 
qll virtue, or instructi^ips to ^ bring us to virtue. 
The principal purpose of the author is, to 
instruct kings, the great, the judges of the 
earth. To incline them the more effectually to 
the study of voisdom, he assumes the name of 
Solomon, and proposes him as their pattern : 
he shews them the methods of attaining tvisdom, 
and proves that the means are not out of their 
reach. He threatens the wicked with the judg^- 
ments of God, shews their despair in another 
life at seeing the happiness of the just : proves 
the advantages men obtain ^y ^wisdom ; and 
gives the character not only of wisdom as a vir- 
tue, but also of the eteinal and uncreated wisdom. 
We find noble and great conceptions of the Deity 
in this book. 

The original of this work is in Greek ; and it 
does not appear that it was ever extant in He- 
brew, notwithstanding what some have thought. 
We find none of those Hebraisms, or Barbarisms, 
which are hardly avoidable in translating from 
Hebrew. The author wrote Greek very well : 
he had read Plato and the Greek poets. He 
even borrows expressions peculiar to the Greek 
poets, as Ambrosia, chap. xix. 20. Gr. the river 
of forgetfulness, or Lethe, chap. vii. 13. the 
kingdom of Plato, or Hades, chap. i. 14, &c. 
His style abounds with epithets, is swelling, poeti- 
cal, obscure, and figurative. The Jewish authors 
had some knowledge of him, and have quoted 
him ; but what they cite is taken out of the 
Greek. He always quotes Scripture according 
to the LXX* even when they depart from the 
Hebrew ; which is a proof that this book was 
written originally in Greek. 

The iMtin translation that we have of tliis 
book is not of Jerom. It is the ancient Vulgate, 
used by the church at the beginning, and made 
from t.he Greek long before Jerom, who acknow- 
ledges that he did not meddle with the transla-' 
tion of this work. Praf in Lib* Salom* The 
translator is very ancient, and keeps very close 
to the text. But though he lived in an ^ge 
wherfin the L^sUin .tongijic was in its purity, yet 
ti^^ten ioLroduces words that are not used by 


the Isest mtthors ta his sense. Sa he pats Aoms- 
ta$ for riches, honestus for a rich man; respect, 
oir viskatia, for the punishment of God . on 
wicked men ; superoacuitas, for vanity, or vain- 
glory ; animalus superoacMa* for dangerous, or 
noxious animals, &c. 

The author of this book is uaknown. Some 
Mcribe it to Solomon, and imagine that he wrote 
it in Hebrew, and that it was afterwards trans- 
lated into Greek ; that the original being lost, 
the Greek has since supplied the place of die 
original. They observe, that in ^his work Solo- 
mon shews himself, if not more clearly, at least 
as conspicuously, as in any of bis works, that 
are not disputed ; that it is not unworthy of this 
wise prince; that the fathers often quoted it 
under his name ; and that in the title it bears 
the name of Solomon. But if this book really 
belongs to tins prince, how comes it that the 
Jews never admitted it as canonical? How 
comes it not to be found in the Hebrew ? — that 
no one has ever seen it in this language ? — that 
the translator says nothing of suen a fact, and 
that the style shews no tokens of this pretended 
original ? See Jerom, in Prolog, Galeatus, 

St. Austin once thought, that the book of 
Wisdom, and tliat of Ecdesiasticus, were by the 
same author; but he soon discovered his mistake: 
he does not declare his iudgment concerning the 
author of the Book of Wisdom, but acknowledges, 
that learned men were of ophiion it is not Solo- 
mon’s; nor is it probable that it can belong 
to Jesus, son of Sirach, the author of Ecclesias- 
ticus, Jerom says, that some of the ancients 
imputed it to Philo the Jew : nonnulli serwtorum 
veterum hunc esse Judai Philonis affirmant. 
These words have afforded matter of dispute : 
Some have thought that Philo the Jew of Alex- 
andria, whose works are extant, and who lived 
imder the emperor Caius, was the author of the 
Book of Wisdom, Lyran. in Sap, Galatin. de 
Arcan, Cath, Fid, lib. i. cap, 4. Ludov. Vives, 
in Aug, ie Civit, Dei, lib, xvii. cap, 20. Others 
look on this opinion as an error. Jacob. Faber. 
Vien. Ep. apud Lorin, in Sap, Praf, cap, 2. 
Others pretend, that the Philo mentioned by 
Jerom is more ancient than the Alexandrian 
Jew. Driedo de Eccles, Dogm, lib, i. cap,, 4. 
Michael Medina de recta in decen\fide, lib, vi., 
cap, 12. Genebr. ad An. SQGCK Melch. Canus 
de heis Theol, lib, i. cap. 1 1. " 

And indeed we bear of three writers named 
PAilo. The first (they say) lived under Ptolemy 
Philadel^us. The second is Philo of Biblos, 
cited by ^sebiys and by Josephus, like third 
is PhUo the Jew, who lived in the time of the 
emperor Caius. The first PhUo is obscute, no 

author 
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&udior tuM aieiidwBed ium. Tbe Mc<mil wm a 
Pagan, wfao trrote tiw htatary of Pboeaicia in 
Grm. Phih ^ Jew if w^i knofim. The 
Book of Witdim conld not be oonpoeed by the 
first, fafeeaise, probably he never existed: od^ 
by 4e second, because he was a Heatfaen : lior 
by the third, who was not so much ms a Chris- 
tian, though be lived in the time of Christianity. 
Besides, the style of Pkiio and that of this writer 
are very different. Lastly, we know none of the 
fathers, either before Jerom, or since, who have 
ascribed this Work to Philo; nor does Jerom 
himself ascribe it to him. 

Grotius, Prt^. de Sapient* suggests that this 
book was wrote by some Jew, (as he thinks) in 
Hebrew, after the time of Esdras, and before 
the pontificate of die liigh-priest Simon. He 
thinks for this reason it Was placed before £c- 
clesiasticus. It was traslated, he says, by some 
Christian author, who understood Greek well 
enough, but who took great license in his trans- 
lation, not confining himself to the words of his 
original : he adds some strokes, and some senti- 
ments, derived from Christianity. Hence it 
mentions the universal judgment, the happiness 
of the righteous, and the punishment of the 
wicked, in a manner more distinct and express 
than we find generally in the books of the an- 
cient Hebrews. An hypothesis so singular 
required the confirmation of reasons and argu- 
ments. 

Conielius k Lapide believes this book to have 
been written in Greek by a Jewish author (after 
the captivity of Babylon, and about the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt,) whoqi.fac 
even suspects might be one of the seventy inteR 
preters; for Aristaeus relates, that this prince 
propos^ to each of these interpreters some 
question concerning good government. This 
book, being an instruction for princes, might 
iiave been written on this occasion. He adds, 
that the opinion which ascribes it to Philo, might 
easily have originated in the following equivo- 
ctil terms: — Solomon had two names, Solomon 
and Jedidiah; the latter si^ifics. Friend of 
God I in Greek Philo or Philos, signifies a 
friend. The Rabbins, when they quote Philo, 
call him Jedidiah. It was imagined, that be- 
cause the title of this book was The Wisdom of 
Philo, that this signified Philo the Jew, whereas 
it^f tood for Solomon. This conjecture may be 
m^rded as ingenious. 

, Jews never acknowledged the book of 
Wisdom as canonical : several of tbe filtbers and 
dnsrclies rejected It ffom tbeir canon. Afiianas. 
m Spmmu l^ipbao. d$ Ptmderib. et Motmr. 
Jtsowj Prolog. Qttbtdo, ot in Zach. viii. csf. 11 . 
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et id Sp. 1 1S« Orignn, in MlohiL MhIkS, 
ad OnAm. Bnselr. 

Gregor. VlsansM. OyM. fUeiwM. Ldommm 
Synod, Athioas. fkSaU OhssssMn^S^ 
esq^.lB. doMdiorthitdwifkA. hymn.ih8ktpimit^ 
and Cajeluii, in Esthst,ad fihskif did oht addiit 
it at indis^sbfy canbnicdl. ' But Others of the 
ancient Fathers owned it, and quoted it sd 
Holy Scripture. The sacred authors 6f the New 
Testament hate alluded to it. Tbe councili of 
Carthage,* A. D. 397 ; of Sardis, A. D. 34? ; of 
Constantinople, A.D. 698; of Toledo, A. 

675 ; of Florence, A. D. 1438 ; and, lastly, 
that of Tref/t, Sess. IV. received it into the list 
of canonical books. 

The book of Wisdom it ascribed by the Mus- 
sulmans to tbeir Locmah. They tell us this 
famous writer was not a Nabi, or prophet, hut 
only a Hakim, or wise man. The author of 
Wisdom often puts The Word of God, tot God 
himself; and 1 doubt not but that St. John the 
Evangelist had him in view. Philo has used it 
in the same sense, which might easily have given 
rise to the suspicion that Philo was the author 
of the book of Wisdom. Vide Fragm£nts, 
No. IX. Comp. No.DCXIlI. et sea. 

IVl ITCH, of Endor, see Pythoness.] 

[WITCHCRAFT, Inchantmbnts, Con- 
jurors. There were, (and are stili) in the 
East, many kinds of practices, whereby an in- 
sight into futurity was attempted to be obtained 
by those who used them. Moses prohibited the 
profession of them, and Saul slew those who 
studied them. In the gospel history we find 
mention of some ** who used curious arts** 
There is no doubt but that the distinctions of 
these arts are expressed in Scripture, and pro- 
bably they are allied to what Niebuhr tells us 
are now current in Arabia.] 

WITNESS, one who bears testimony to any 
thing: thus it is said, — you are a Witness^a 
faithful witness'^ a false witness — God is witness, 
&c. 

Witness, in Greek Mdprvc or Mdprup, Mar^ 
tys or Martyr, signifies one who gives testimony 
to the truth, though at the expence of his blood, 
bis life, his estate, bCc. Jesus Christ is the 
faithful witness, Rev. i. 5, the Martyr of truth 
and jttstice. God promises to give to his tw 
witnesses (which some think to be Enoch and 
Elijah) the spirit of prophecy, Rev. xi. 3. after 
which (says be) they shall be put to death, 
Testimony. 

The law appoints, that two or diree ndtnestei 
should be credited in matters of judicature ^ but 
not Doa witness only : BOttt. xVii. 6, i. Whim 
any one was condamned to die, t^ witnosses 

were 
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w&m Ifot imt Aa Jbegb Ike ctiectilion. Tkftjr 
tleeuR .Ike kipt ecoatt* £»ff tlut fx»rl|r 

am to ke Mooe^* Tk# hm roiMleiiified n faUt 
wUnmA» tko Mate pt^iflnwiit mm that ht oouid 
hove aakjocted kb oaigkkouf lo» Deut. xix. h6, 
iTt 18, 18* Jerembh cdb Ood a judge, and 
wUnm s cbapw axvii* 83» t. e. Ho doea oot itajr 
for an^r oaa to accuse tke wicked to him ; lie 
koB uo aei^ of the testimoniy, or accuiation, of 
men, to know the dement of the guilty; ke ac^ 
ctises Uiem bimBelf, ko punishes them, he con- 
demns them ; be knows all their misdemeanors 
by bis wisdom,, bis justice, bu iniiiiite penetra^^ 
tion, 

isaiab, Iv. 4. gives the name of wUnets to the 
Messiah : Behold, 1 have given him for a 

witiit$8 to the people, a leader and commander 
to the people/' God sent him to give testimony 
to the truth, and to bruig men into the ways of 
justice and salvation. Hosea, xi. 12. says, that 
when Bphraim deceived the Lord, aud forsook 
hb worship for that of the golden calf, Judah 
walked with his God as a faithful wttrteisJ* The 
Jews tell us, that the tribe of Judah signalized 
its fidelity and courage, by entering first into 
the Red Sea ; wliile the other tribes hesitated, 
and durst not venture, though Moses assured 
them of the protection and assistance of God. 
Tlib action of Judah God iatende<i to recom- 
pence, by settling the royal povier in this tribe. 
Apud Hieron, tn Osee xii. Malachi, iii. 5. 
threatens perjured persons, calumniators, adul- 
terers, and other wicked men with the vengeance 
of the Lotd, and soys, tlie Lord shall be a ready 
[fiviift] witnest against them : lie is both witness 
and judge, as observed before. This is ex- 
plained of the coming of tlie Messiah, gr of the 
last judgment. Jesus Christ was mtness and 
judge against the hardened and incredulous Jews^ 
See John Jtvi. 8. 

The Prophets are the witnesses of our belief ; 
they witness ilie truth of our religion. St. Paul, 
Heb. xii. 1. calls them a cloud of witnesses. The 
Apostles are still further witnesses of the t^ing, 
the mission, and the doctrine of Christ, if 
Jesus Cbnst b not risen, says St* Paul, then 
m we fidae witnesses. 1 Cor. xv. 13. We are 
witnesses^ says St^ Peter, Acti x. 89, 41. of ak 
that Jesus did in Judea : he chose a aniali 
number of persons to be soitnesses to him ; mid 
when the Apostles thought £t to put another k 
Ike ^ace of Jaidas,>Acts i. tkey ^eted one 
wko had beea g witness of the Msurreotkm along 
wbk iheMekes. 

[WOC^ is used in o«r translation where a 
someinhat saftor .^oepression would ke at ImHt 
m|itaHy proper.' Woe to such an one ss in 


our langaage, a threat, at impmi^kpi, urkioh 
compciMa a ausfa fioaaome catmity, natural or 
jiidbbbif'kMdbU: person « butthbu not always 
the BMning to ^bis word tit Scripture. 

We karo almnapressioii^'^^woe bme,’' I. e, aiasj 
for nw so^fenngs! and Woe to the women 
witk chilcL and tlioae wko,|^ sock,*' dec. t. e. 
Jlsts; for their redoubkd Ms^ffMnge, in times 
distress ! It b abo more af^eeabw to tlie gentle 
character of thecompassaonate JiesuB> to consider 
bim as lamenting the aufierings of any, whether 
peisofi, or city, &c. than as imprecating, or even 
as denouncing them ; since bb character of judge 
formed no part of his mission. If, then, we 
should read, ^ Alas, for thee Chorazin ! Alas, 
for thee Bethsaida !” we should do no injustice 
to the general sentiments of the place, or to the 
character of tlie person speaking. This, how* 
ever, is not the sense in whidi woe is always 
to he taken ; as u hen w'e read ** woe to those 
who build houses by unrighteousness, and cities 
by blood ^oe to those who are ** rebellious 
against God, &.c. &c. iu numerous passages, 
especially of the Old Testament. The import 
of thb word, then, is in some degree qualified 
by the application of it: uhere it b directed 
against transgression, crime, or any enormity, 
it may be taken as a threatenuw, a malediction ; 
but, in the words of our Lord, and where 
the subject b suffering under misfortunes, 
though not extremely wicked, a kind of lamen* 
tatory application of it should seem to be most 
proper.] 

WOLF, Lupus; in Greek AhieoQ, Lycos; in 
Hebrew Zeeb. A wild creature, very well 
known. The ^ripture notices tliese remarkable 
things respecting the wolf: 

1 . It lives upon rapine. 2 . Is violent, cruel, 
and bloody. 3. Voracious and greedy. 4. Seeks 
its prey by night 5. Is very sharp-siglited. 
6. is the great enemy of sheep. That Benjamin 
shall ravine as a wolf Geo. xUx. 27. Fdse 
teachers are wolves in sheep’s clothing. Porse- 
Gulors of the church, and false pastors, are also 
ravenosu wolves. 

The pro^ets speak of evening wolves, Jere- 
remiah, v. O. ** A wolf of the eveum shall spoil 
them/’ And Habakkuk, i. 8. ^ l%etr horses 
are more fiom than the evening am/tvr.” And 
Zbphanbk, m, 3. ^ Hdr judges are eimting 
wohes/^ Invom on Habailduik observes^ j^t 
towards evemog wohes are mare dangeroiM, ns 
Itotng more.iiiiiiffry. instoad of woSwe of the 
emstssg, ihwl4jiA.tf»iisiate^ Amiria; 

Memise tha litbsew mnoA Asmh [2*^ OrehA 
siffsWmohodstkmnm^ Aswlm. Wahwt 
‘ are ^eommen im Apabiot but diey luma 

nothing 
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«otinn|^ecQfisr in tlmt country ; «o thtt there ingi took aiife £roin his af %hldll iM^bmed 
can tetior6Moii4a>|»refw^is«ninsistioii. Msmth. When A<lfcmntWi^ ^#pa rai*» wd hftr, 

The Clieldeeiillier|>reter8 explain«>-*BeiljaiRlo and said, This is bone of ar aiid^tOah 
sbaMratmeasaep^, bf the ahar of of my tlenht ahe jrtiait #0 inllled^ 

lags at Johfsaiean; 'Wbkb stood in tribe of cause she was Uken oM of manf * ^WlMfreMe 
BeMamin. Oilers refer it tb that ^ioletit seistire a aan shall forsake fkther^ and' wie^ei^ and 
byaroaoliis^f Ber^min, of the youna women united to his Wife; and they* two shdl be hut 
came to the tabernacle at Shiloh. Judg. ond desh; or, they shall be but one in ^ two 
xiii Others referit toMordecai, or to Saul, diluent bodies, b^ause of' ihe prodaotkm of 
who were of the tribe of Benjamin. Others cx- children, which ate derive<^ from both, 
plain it of St. Paul, who was also of this tribe; Some writers have fancied, that ^dam was 
and this Interpretation has commonly prevailed created of both sexes ; because it is said '** in the 
among Christian interpreters. Tertuil. eontr, image of God created he him ; male and female 
Marcion* lib. v. eap. 1. Ambros. de Benedict created he them :** this is said on the shrth day ; 
Patriarch, cap. 12. Jeroni, in Isai» lib* iv. et and in the following chapter the sacred author 

in Osee, lib.iu Augustin. &c. relates the formation of the women as above ; 

The wolfh a fierce creature, abiding in forests, it is therefore inferred, that man Was already 
ravenous, greedy, crafty, of exquisite quickness formed male and female, before Eve was created, 
of smell : his bead is something square, his Others guess that the bodies of Adam and Eve 
hair inclined to grey. It is commonly said, that were created on the sixth day, but inserted side- 
what makes him so voracious is, that he has but ways in each other ; that afterwards God sent a 
one very large, short gut, in which bis food stays deep sleep on Adam, and separated the woman 
but a UtUe time. But this is a popular mistake: from him : and thus they explain those words, 
his guts are as long as those of other animals ; He took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
or as a dog's, being himself a kind of wild dog. flesh instead thereof." The Hebrew may be 
Bogs carried from Europe into New Spain have thus translated : he took one (the woman) cut 
degenerated into wolves. of his side, and put Hesh in its place." Rabb. 

Isaiah, xi. 6. Ixv. 25. describing the tranquil Samuel, Maiiasseh Ben-^Israel, Matmonid. Eu- 
reign of the Messiah, says, The wolf shall gubin. in Genes, in Cosmopceia. Others consti- 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie der the man and the woman as created on the 
down with the kid ; and the calf, and the young sixth day, according to Gen. i. 27. and that what 
lion, and the falling together, and a little child is related chap. ii. 20, &c. is only a recapitu- 
shali lead them.*' Our Saviour, Matt, x, 16. lation, or a supplement, to what had been be- 
says, that be sends his apostles as sheep among fore mentioned concisely. [Comp, what has been 
fuo/bes. Luke. X. And, indeed, both Jews and suggested on the article Pentateuch, re- 
Pagans, like ravenous and voracious wo/i’cs, per- specting duplicate Records, used by Moses in 
secuted and slew almost all the apostles and composing this history.] 

disciples of our Saviour. But at last these same Some think that the manner in which the 
wolves themselves became converts, and docile creation of the nomanis related by Moses, ought 
as lambs : St. Paul, one of the roost eager per- to he understood metaphorically and allegori- 
aeculort of the church, was afterwards one of cally, and not truly and historically. It must 

its most xealous defenders. be owned, that the relation of the sacred penman 

WOMB. The /ruit of the teem5 is childrens seems to call for an explication more sublime 
Gen. XXX. 2. and the Psalmist, cxxvii. 3. de- than tbat of the bare letter i but it it dangerous 
scribes children as the blessing of marriage, to weaken the literal truth of Scripture ; and the 
Psal. cxxxii. 11. 1 will give you a son of your Fatbers alwavt explained this pass^e literally, 
oww (o inberk your throne. Psal. xxii. 10. Branmius represent the different castes 

JLord, thou art my God from my mother's womb, into which their poputatioii is divided as being 
WOMAN^ The Lord having created all derived from the different parts of tke Imdy of 
aaktials sa pairs, male and female, and having ibe first man,— ^be labourets fiom bkarass—^e 
brought tbem to Adam, in bis review of ffiem learned from bis bead, See. Mtiob bke the ptoos 
be eotdd not dboover any one like bimseif^ dr Mr. Henry, who as^s tlw wfoman was aot de* 
created at a fit companion for bim* Gen. ii. 20. rived from his feet, to be irampbid on 
fietenpoo kii tfaongfat be suppitcoted God to from bis bead to f^ovem btnt i fiesa^bis side, 
givaban a ccMapanson and assbtant, at be bed to be treated with ^aflfeetmii andi tendeibess. 

fkB mamidlo. God tberefoia east him ;13dv teems to ibe^ailegefpttiM 
famn|M^eumb daip» tmd while be nmt s lee p |i|trfinther>i ? ^ 

f ^ Some 
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PfOteMnHidn of Promethous, that 
h^JmottuA mmn of fbo miMi of theoarlhi and 
atoU ifo fWwi boaven to aniimiie him« Jupiter, 
pfoodked at lim theft, ordered Vukan to form a 
MfiMNiolao of thaaoud of the earth, oho having 
reoeked horn all the goda some gift, was called 
Pmidoro. Jupiter gaee her a box full of ttiise- 
ries and diseasea, to give to her intended hue- 
hand Promethens ; but he declined the con- 
oexaofi. Sphoetheua married Pandora, accepted 
the box from her, and opened it : immediately 
the diaeaeet and mitfortunei dew out, and spread 
themaelvea over manhind. He hastened to shut 
it up again, but it was too late : the evils were 
ahready ahi^d ; and at the bottom of the box 
there only remained hops. [This is understood 
to allude to the fall of man, by means of teo- 
man.] 

IV Oman was created as a companion and 
assistant to man ; equal to him in authority and 
jurisdiction over the animals : but after the fall, 
God subjected her to the government of man. 
Gen. hi, 16. Thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.’* Beside the 
duties prescribed by the law, common to men 
and women, certain regulations were peculiar 
to this sex ; as those respecting legal unclean- 
nesses during their ordinary infirmities, those 
attending child-bearing, &c. The law does not 
allow any action of the woman against the man ; 
but it permits the husband to divorce his wife, 
and to cause her to be stoned, if she violate 
her conjugal vow ; and when the tokens of vir- 
ginity could not be found in wives nev\ly married, 
Cheir hasbanvds might put (hem away. 

The Rabbins say, that \ihat8oever is forbid to 
men in the negative precepts of the law, is also 
forbid to women ; but they are not bound to 
those affirmative precepts which require a fixed 
time for their performance, on account of the 
weakness and delicacy of their sex, of their obe- 
dience to their husbands, and of the services 
they are olffiged to perform for them. They 
ou|^t to inform their husbands of their monthly 
periods, that they may not approach them. 
Moreover^ when ffiey kneaded their bread, they 
were tor mfldmxt Ikde cake, which was formerly 
offered to the Lord, but at present is thrown 
kitoffiofiiia^ Lasily, they were to light up a 
lamp m tlwir bouses on FridM evening, against 
tfao mgbt of tbe l%ese tbe Rabbins 

if mmomiimiitoo mode o vow, of wbkt- 
mer notny e , sbo was got bound W i^ 4f Imr 
. yoi.. 11. Paet XXXL Edit. VI. 


hna hmi i! fovbadd k tbe eame daji^ Bill if die 
stayed^ riU the twit day before be ooiltraffieled 
it^ or Imowing tbe tfaiog^ il he held bis peade,> 
he was then supposed to consent to it; and Ibd 
woman was bou^ ^ her vow. Numb. xxx. 7» 
8cc. See 1 Cor- vii. ^ &e« for the duties of 
women towards their husbands. The apostle 
would have thedi submtssivn; as to Christ, 
£ph. V. 2A, He forbids them to speak or teach 
in tbe church; or to appear theio with their 
beads uncovered, or without veils, 1 Cor, xi. 5. 
xiv. 34. He does not allow a woman to teach, 
or to domineer over her husband ; he would 
have them continue in submission and silence. 
He adds, that tbe woman shall be saved in bear- 
ing and educating her children, if she brings 
them up in faith, in charity, sanctity, and a 
sober life. See Titus, ii. 4, 5. and 1 Peter iii. 

] , 3. where modesty is recommended 1o them, 

with great care in avoiding superfluous ornaments, 
and unnecessary finery. Comp. Fragments, 
No. DCLXX. 

[WONtlER, is some occurrence, or thing, 
which so strongly engages our attention, by its 
surprising greatness, rarity, or other properties, 
that our minds are struck by it into astonishment. 
Wonder is also pretty much synonymous with 
sign, ** if a prophet give thee a sign, or a won- 
der,” says Moses, Deut. xiii. 1. and ''if the 
sign or wonder come to pass,” &c. Isaiah says, 
he and " his children are for signs and wonders,** 
chap. viii. 18. i. e. they were for — indica- 

tions of-^-allusions to — prefiguratioiis of — things 
future, that should certainly take place ; and they 
were to excite notice, attention and considera- 
tion in beholders ; to cause wonder in them. 

Wonder also signifies the act of wondering, 
as resulting from the observation of something 
extraordinary, or beyond what we are accus- 
tomed to behold.] 

WOOD, Ligttum. This term is often put 
for trees. 

"Ye shall not serve gods, the work of men’s 
hands, wood and stone that is, idols made of 
wood or of stone, Deut. iv. fl8. 

Moses sweetened the waters in the desert, by 
casting into them some of the wood Alvuh, £bmd. 
XV. 25. See Alvah. ♦ 

Jeremiah, xi. 19* has a remarkiffile passagey 
lorte yy nnwj; LXX. sic 

fiprov atrrw, [£i>^t»h Translattonj; Eet wsJe** 
str^ the tree, tke- fruit thereof Tbepvo^ 

phet, speaking of our Saviour’s passion^' de* 
scribes foe rlge of bis enemie* til these lartts ; 
Mktamue lignum in fkmemmuit dec. f' Let us 
eise wood mto bk breads let ns destrby biii| 
IMe off llie^bMid ^ foe 1kki|f ewi let Jus 
SFdh.^i. name 
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mom 


Sk/fehAtmimM 

me «flllxed to thw teit^ ^ Tbelitbio# tuyt; Iko^ 
rvDy, Let iM oonnipt mood in his bread ;** 
Let na put pononons mood, let ns grate aonie 
lOOftal root into hit ibodi that inay canae hiai to 
die^ that may poison him« L^nia de Dten 
trendalea ir^ Let us break wood on his ftesh. 
The Hebrew word that signifies bf'tad, sonie- 
tnnea also stands for fiesh. Giassuis, Let as 
oorrupt wood in his bread ; or let us corrupt hia 
bread m the wood ; let us poison the kneading 
trough^ in which he kneads his bread. [This 
is not an Eastern idea. Comp. Fraomekts, 
No. DCXCVII.] 

WOODS. There is frequent mention in 
Scripture of woods or groves, wlierein a thou- 
sand infamous things were committed in honour 
of false deities ; he sacnficed and burnt incense 
on the high places, and on lulls, and under 
every green tree — sub ligno frondoso. 

[The Talmudists determine that it is lawful 
for cattle to feed m common in the woodsy yea, 
for the tribe of Judah to feed (cattle) in the tribe 
of Napthali.” TaL^ Jerus, Bava Bathia, foL 
15. 1.] 

WORD, in Hebrew nan Da bar; in Latin, 
Verbum, or Sermo; in Greek, Rhema, or 

A6yoQ, Logos, In Scripture it is often put for 
thing Of matter : as Exod. ii. 14. Surely this 
thing [Heb. word] is known. 1 o-morrow the 
Lord shall do this thing [Heb. word] in the land,'' 
Exod. ix. 5. I will do a thing [Heb. word] 
in Israel, at which both the ears of eyery one 
that heareth it shall tingle," 1 Sam. iii. 11. 

And the rest of the nets [Heb. words] of Solo- 
mon,'* 1 Kings XI. 41. 

Sometimes Scripture ascribes to the word of 
Ood certain supernatural effects ; or represents 
k as animated and active. So, He sent his word, 
and healed them. The book of Wisdom ascribes 
to the fVord of God the death of the first-boni 
of Egypt. Wisdom, xviii. 15. xvi. 26. ix. 1. 
xvl. 12. the miraculous effects of manna; the 
creation of the world ; the healing of those who 
looked up to the brazeq serpenu The centu- 
rion in the Gospel says to our Saviour, Matt, 
viii. 8. ** Speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed." And Jesus Christ says to the 
deril that tempted him, Matt. iv. 4. << Man 
not live by bread alone, but by every iperd 
that fMt>ceedeUi out of the mouth of God*" fide 
Wmd, Memea, infra. Also, A|u»itjon, 
Rkam. 

Womo, Verbsm, The xtnrd of God is Ifdteo 
I* hr that internal word beacdjky dio 
aiiioB under loipifiEkm Imp or 
which they 

a'ja* 


Ood spoba ip dma; ida Mmb Jm^pdlm^ 
Moaaa^^ihoat'lo Au%.ot asiOMi^inalKlraimiti ip 
another, Eaod. xaiiH* li. or^. for that ploiad 
which the maakters oftlQpd, «im*pnesl% the 
apoetlee, the senuuUs of Gad,^.daclhf«^ ha bsa 
name to the people. When £hud,;yiidge^jof 
Israel, caineto E^on, king of Moab, he mid to 
him, Sir, 1 have a secret oonimiuion to yon 
from G<^, Judg. iii. 19 , 20. or^O. For whpt 
is written in the sacred boeks of the Old and 
New Testament. 

Word also simiifies.the commamdoi Ged« 
Psal. evii. 20. He seat forth bk word and 
healed them ; he spake but one word^ and heahh 
was restored to them: and Psalm cxlvtL t8. 

He sendeth ont bis word and melteth them;’* 
i, e, the ice or hail : a motrd, diseolves them. 
Thus the good centurion said to Jesus Christ, 
Luke vii. 7* Wherefore^iieitlier thought 1 my- 
self worthy to come unto thee ; but say in a 
word, and my servant shall be healed." 

The words of my sins, the words of a lie, of 
iniquity, of songs ; tlie words of knowledge, of 
understanding, of discipline, or conduct, may 
be explained either of sins, of a lie, of know* 
ledge, 6cc* or of discourses uttered along with 
them. 

Verbum Regis, the orders of the king ; Ver- 
bum malum, a scandal ; Loquar verbis meis, I 
w ill tel i my reasons. Verbis tuis facite etaterarn; 
make a balance for your words; never speak 
them before you have well weighed what you 
have to say : David praised the Most High by 
the words of bis song ; by Psalms composed to 
his glory. The word of promise, the word of 
faith, the u7ord of the cross, the crord of wisdom, 
the word of life, the word of the truth of the 
gospel, a form of sound words, are expressions 
easily understood. Sometimes the term word is 
redundant, as in this passage; Posuit in eis 
verba signorum suorum. God put bk crord of 
prodigies in them; which if only saying, be 
made them the depositaries of hia power to per- 
form miracles. Thus the word of promise 
only means promises. The word of t^ cross 
is that preaching which declases Chrkt crucified. 
The wordofioy is that which pfoclitma e^e 
to come, anef wliich gives life So the aouh The 
sound word is that opposed to vain, decekiog, 
dangerous, lying discourses ei wielmd men and 
heretics. ^ \ ^ 

Word k also conaecrated Eisd appioprfatod 
to signify the only Son of the Fatber,^ the 
croRtod Wisdom, the second ^son of Ihnnimt 
Holy Trinity, equal and ^emmbsmdiek Me Ifce. 
Wedm* sSt. Jobs the Ensegelk^ nmiwnapreslly 
than nngr ntber, hm npniisd the 

he 
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AmKMhrmi JtMb 

hfia^imBmg waa.#tdi 

tSBA^ Wumi wm GodL Tbe ^ne wta 
Ml. fc^imiag irilh God. Ail tfaiogi W6i« 
«Mid« bf diifli^ oinkwfthoiitjkwitwof mot any thing 
MUido that avaa ntiide/' chap. i. 

Womo« putt for the lEtemal Word, or the 
ae^ond Peraoa of the Trinity* The Chaldee 
paraphtasta^ the mioit ancient Jewiih writen 
eitanty generally, mae the name Mbmra, or 
Word, where Moses puts Jbhovah. It is 
thought, by interpreters, that under this term they 
idhtde to the Son of God, the second Person of 
the Trinity* Now their testimony is so much 
the moreoonsiderable, as having lived before or 
at the time of Jesus Christ, they are irrefraga- 
ble witnesses of the sentiments of their nation 
on this article ; since their Targum, or expli- 
cation, has always been, and still is, in universal 
esteem among t^ Jews. In the greater part of 
the passages where the sacred name occurs, 
these paraphrasis substitute Memta Jehovah, 
’nmOD Verbum Dei, which signifies the Word, 
and differs from pitgama, which in Chaldee sig- 
nifies discourse. And as they ascribe to Memra 
all the atrrihutes of Deity, it is concluded from 
hence that they believed the divinity of the 
Word 

In effect, according to them Memra created 
the world ; appeared to Abraham in the plain 
of Mamre, and to Jacob at Bethel. It was to 
Memra Jacob appealed to witness the covenant 
between him and Laban ; — Let the Word see 
between thee and me. The same fTor Jappeared 
to Moses at Sinai; gave the law to Israel; spoke 
face to face with that law-giver; marched at tlie 
head of that people ; enabled them to conquer 
nations, and was a consuming fire to all who 
violated the law of the Lord. All these charac- 
ters, where the paraphrast uses the word Memra, 
clearly denote Almighty God. This Word there- 
fore was God ; and the Hebrews were of this 
opinion at the time when the Targum was com- 
posed. 

This Memra answers to the CacJt/ema, or 
Wisdom mentioned by Solomon, Prov. iii. 9» 
viu. U, 12« &c. and by Jesus, son of Sirach, 
^cliis. i. ii. iii. &c. 

The author of the book of Wisdom, who lived 
before Jesus Christ, expi esses himself pretty 
much in the same manner. He says that God 
crea^ all things by bis Word, Wisd.ix. I. Qui 
fymti emme y^rko tuo: tl>at it is not what the 
BM’thrprodMces that fvejs . man; but the Word 
pf 4 U Ahp^y that supportniim, Wisd. *vi. £6 
Qumsiam non mtivitaiis fructus pascum ho^ 
qum toAmlUmnt, 


^ linmodbAo toi Im 

imUtes in thedtesaitt it waa the eaina Wordme$ 
healed, them after the biting of the serpeoHiy;: 
Wild. Jivt. i£. Nefue herba neque maiagmm 
umenit eos, sad isaup Domine, Sermo, qui aasstt^ 
omnia. It waa the same Word who by his power 
destroyed the first-born of tba Egyptians ; Wild, 
xviii. 15. Exod. xii. £9, dCk Omnipotem Sermn 
turn de caolo d regalibua sedibue dmnts debellaior 
in mediam exterminis terram prOsUimt, &c. Vide 
Fragments, No. IX. 

By the same Word Aaron stopped the fury of 
the fire that was kindled in the camp, whidl 
threatened the destruction of all Israel. Wisd. 
xviii. 22. See N umb. xvi. 46. Non in virtnte 
corporis, sed V erbo ilium qui se vexabat subjeeit,^ 
&c. 

Philo, a famous Jew, who lived at the Ume^ 
of Jesus Christ, apd who much studied Plato, 
makes use of almost the same manner of speak- 
ing. He says, for example, that God created 
the world by his Word (Logos.) That the in- 
telligible Vorld is no other than the Word of 
God that created the world : that this invisible 
Word is the true image of God. The Plato- 
nists, to express the Creator of all things, some- 
times used the term Logos, which in St. John 
also signifies the Eternal Word, The Stoics 
also used it against the Epicureans^ who main- 
tained, that all things were produced by chance, 
and without design ; whereas the Platonists 
and the Stoics pretended, that every thing wgi 
made 1^ the Logos, i, e, the Divine Reason, or 
Divine Wisdom. But it may be reasonably 
doubted whether the Platonists, the Stoics, and 
Philo, by this Logos, meant the Word of God, 
or God himself, after the manner that w^e under- 
stand it. 

This has perplexed those who deny the divi- 
nity of the Word. To elude the authority of the 
Targum, Grotius has pretended, that, accord- 
ding to the Jews, God created a subaltern being, 
or secondary Deity, by whose ministry he made 
the w'orld. But this Being who creates, who- 
ever he he, must of necessity be God, since 
none can possess creative power but God, and 
that power the Targum ascribes to Memra, 

Le Clerc says almost the same thing, writing 
on the first chapter of St. John. He maintains, 
that in all that Philo says of the Logoi, he dpes 
not look on the Word as a distinct [D^iue] 
person, but as an angel, or a prii^iplG; 
to proper Deity. But though Philo migh^ laji 
of due accuracy, in tre^ng on a maitm^oaubr 
Usne and abstruse, irenre not miidh tn 
thie emmcumuy oii|^ 
itmtf 
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M ntwwUnly eipiliwnirfgt 

ou^ ^mr wdommd 
tiaoi «a ike.^tlMre Af tke Umiu. vMTa 
w^immijr^eljF vli ih$ «i^tlioritjr Af .tkn dime 
wik mt p iAh 0 . int tfutmctioiis fcom imm 
Gfaraul end die uieptnlioa of kii Sjpirtti 

[Tkd^^bMS i^fegee in Biuio mm, an lu« worke 
Db MmmM sad Jjk Samttu.] 

Si. Jofarit in lus OoffMl, in his tot Ejiitlle, 
end in his ^ttdationsy hnsdoasod up the natare 
of the divine fford. The councils have iixed 
tbelanguftge of the church on thk imporUiit 
poiiit^ and the church by its decisioas has xnaai-*> 
tested its doctrine^ concerning the consubstan- 
tialitv of the Word^ his nature, his unity, and 
the divinity of his person. 

[it is worth while to notice the different ap^ 
plications of the terms Rhema and Logos, in 
the N. T. ; because, the Eng. Tr. by one term 
m^upord , — eiptally expresses both. Perhaps, 
it were not fully satisfactory to accept the drst — 
Rhema, as including the idea of command^ aa- 
thofiifstive dictate, efficiency ; the other. Logos, 
that of instruction, advice, counsel. But, a few 
instances may elucidate this proposition. 

Luke iii. the word, command, impulse, 
phftMp of God came unto John.*’ Acts x. 

** Ctoelius was warned ... to hear words, author 
ritestive doctrines, from thee." Heb. xii. 19* 
the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, 
pufidTtsv, — I. e. of the law given on 
Sinai:" So, Matt, v, 11. Blessed are ye». . . 
when men shall say ail manner of evil— shall 
charge you falsely, for my sake." xxvii. 14. ** He 
answered him never a word ; he offered no de- 
fence to the accusations,** verse ^‘of the 
chief prietts," &c. Mark ix. 3£. The Son of 
Man shall be killed — ^and rise again. They un-^ 
stood not that saying, that solemn affirmation, 
whidh he then taught his disciples,’* verse SK 
Luke vh. 1. ^ When be had end^ all his sayings 
— his injunctiane, preceots, dictates, in 4he au- 
dience of the people.* xx. ^6. " They could 
not take hold of his words — hit decision — render 
toC«ser/'&c. John x. 20. These are not 
the words, the powerful commands, of one who 
hath a devil : can a deril open the eyes t** Icc. 
Acta V. 44. ^ While Peter yet spake these words, 

opened ids authoritative message, the Holy 
Ghost fell — xxvi. 25. I am notmnd-^ut 
f peak the words, anfsounce the doctrines, report 
matleni ofnfosdinte fact, wands ai' truth and to- 
henWaia** ’ AgsMf John iiL 54. He whom 
apMketli to wondf, autkemtu^ 
ItotohWfliidiWfGod." ▼.47. ^If tottoi 
to4to^:ilMilinka^^ Jtoaai^^bhw'cnn-yilMdtoe 
0i;r 


fienae^Wwto^.fntor^lm 4m mem wHMl 
«i4 WhhmmMmddmdaprnm to^^aiS 
sQamsmdnmsU^ gffieimi dketrim wf dhtdhdf ,ekm 
V. 26, ^nkat Christ in^bt e mm ad y md oMnie 
Ilia €hnncii^.tby to wnahnif of wnlaa»tMd€e Ida 
injunction/* Several of the Pashm enp^ this 
pasiage in .rafesenoe to the baptisml form, 
Mall^ axviu. 19, 20. Again, -Hob. i. 5. ^ Una. 
holding all things by the ssfotd of him powers tad 
^cacy rf hu toarmtnton, bis emthrmt^/^ 
xi. 2. « The worlds were framed by the woiW of 
God, bis command, bis power,** &c« to. 

1 do not find that Rhema is over personified 
or that personal achons are attributed to the 
term, but, generally tpeaktng, when rehiing to 
events, the force of our English word facts, ufs^ 
questionable facts, is intended; in other cases, 
authority, infuence, av power. 

I'he word, Logos, importa simple speech * 
that by which the party hearing it may be in* 
structed: also, written mformatioa, — that by 
which the reader may be edified. Acts i. 1. 

« The former treatise, Xdyov, 1 have made.’* 

Also, commandments, Johnvm.55. Rom. xiii.9. 

1 Thess. iv. 15. et al. Prophecy, promises, dis- 
putes, threatenings, evil speakings, and, in short, 
whatever is the subject of iPor£, whether good 
or bad. Hence, teaching in all its branches: 
hence, Teacher, Instructor, Wisdom; hence 
Heavenly Wisdom, the Heavenly Teaclser, the 
:^avenly Instructor, Sec. And this word, I^ot, 
is personified &nd personal actions are attribut- 
ed to It, as in the Fragment already referred 
to ; and in the preceding parts of this article. 

It is not easy to suggest English terms by 
which to fix diis distinction in every instance ; 
but, it is very desirable to represent the original 
as accurately as possible, and to avoid inter- 
changing terms which, certainly, were not adopt- 
ed by the Sacred Writers, to express such dif- 
ference, without valid and eEeient reasons.} 

WORK, Opus* This term has several signi- 
ficatbns: Qmdestopus vestrumf said Pharoab 
to Joseph’s brethren : what is your profession f 
your labour, hy^tot do you get your Hvelib^ f 
GtA* xifL 5Sf xlvii. 8. God rested fiom his 
icoi^" he ceased from producing new creatures, 
Gen. ii. 2. Opus Domini temink; the tenibki 
wonders that God /performed in the mkllt of his 
people, £xod. xsxiv. l(K Works in foiia^, k 
wood, k embroidery ; ssorkt of to peefiuneirv 
of the emrpenter, to. Lsr. ak. 15. i¥ork k 
also/ofto pat tototmuiagetteiWcff life: Mto 
pnevto gesdt in npeiv^ Tih. i. 4. And^to 
ward them woaoidiiig tn iMi^ atok, Itoto 
mvlik^du ■ • t I > , I 

UdUkrntdkm Ptur e i itoM to torto% ok 
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<te#0tN gf^^ nj in ii-Miw wi fM# ifUmtoir imlii # 
mtk MUi^^mp mm ikiitk mt mi^mf Imok hk ti n . 

W. f>Ecmwpm4lUm€ftmit£^. 
|ii^€ifii> K>illi4rii tfaa fwanp mum «id hire of 
hb Itboms. HftkNkfc. m. t?. Mtniuttar ofnn 
oHM'^ fbboctr] of tho olbe slralUie. 

Tbblroo -ihall not- reward bim who bas cub»- 
wiled ki I Macwti. 47* Prei^rohim opM in 
mmmbm mwn; the undertaking succeeded in 
tMr hendf^ 

The Jews are often reproached with having 
Woeship^d Ihe nf&rhs of their own hands ; the 
idols which they themselves had made. Isaiah, 
ii« 6. The work oj Ood baometimes put for hb 
vengeance : ^ Let him make speed, and hasten 
his work, that we may see it,’* Isaiah v. 9* And 
chap. axvi. 12. Lord thou wilt give us peace, 
for thou hast done all that has happened to 
us ; Thou also hast wrought all our works in m : 
Again, xxviii. 21. The Lord prepares to do his 
work, but it is a work which is strange to him ; 
he is going to labour, but this labour is very un- 
willing on his part. For the Lord shall rise 
up, as in mount Perasitn, he shall be wrath, as in 
the valley of Gibeon, that he may do his work, 
his strange trorA;, and bring to pass his act, his 
strange act.” 

iforks of the law in opposition to those of 

S race, are the ceremonial works of the law of 
loses. Dead works we aias. The works of the 
flesh are those whose principle is concupiscence. 
Faith without works is dead, James ii. 17. 
Faith not enlivened by charity, and void of good 
moral works is useless.^ 

WORLD, Afttwdws; h'2r\ thebel\ Kd<rftoci 
Cosmos. Sometimes this word is taken, 

1. For \he nniverse, comprehending the hea- 
vens, earth, sea; the elements, angels, men, ani- 
mals; in a word, all created beings. Comp. 
Fragments, No. DI. et seq, 

2« For the globe of the earth, the waters, and 
M things therein contained. 

5. For the race of mankind, the people. Thus 
Chrbt says to hb apostles, John viii. 12. ** 1 am 
the light of the world** And, xvii. 26. O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee*” And xv. 18. If the world hate you, 
ye know that it bated me before it hated you.” 

4. For loveM of this world, the good things 
of thbesordd : John xv. \9* If yo were of the 
woMj the world would love hb own : but bo- 
oauso^jw avoDOt of the world, but 1 have' chosen 
therdVuo the hatsth 
yoit^ AfSd lays, Gab vh 14. ** ThSe 

aN)f4^bcrucifiid«ifitonie,aDd Iimto fhemoMl^ 
44^* ^ libw* iio44ho 


ssoald^ «or the thbigs thot<oetlii4baMallt JP 
any loooahe woM, the love of4kb Fatses l»M«l 
io him.** 

Cene e raf inf ahwOentten of the nwHU) ^atie 
are mai^ ^estton# proposed, we ilnN 

only touch tipoik It b ashetl, whether the wMa 
mesaof aratter woe created at once f whether 
all corporeal beings were raiiged at the saaae 
time, or progressively in the space of seven days, 
as Motes describes i Interpreters are of opiatoe, 
that God created all the matter of the tudvcrse 
in an instant, by one simple act of bis idfnighty 
will ; but they are not agreed on the other ques- 
tion. Some maintain, that sensible beings ware 
not brought to their perfection till after seven 
days. This is the opinion of the greater part ef 
the fathers and interpreters, and b founded on 
Moses’s narration, who expresses it distinetly^ 
Besides, it cannot easily be conceived> that 
the chaos should settle into order, dll af^ an 
infinite variety of different motions, by whieh 
the parts of matter of unlike and incompalible 
qualities we^ separated from each other, and 
till there should he a combination and coalescence 
of those which were of a similar nature ; all these 
motions required a sufficient space of time. 

Others, as Philo, Alieg. lib. i. et de Mundi, 
Opificio, p. 6, 4 1 . Origen, contra Celsum, lib, vt. 
St. Austin, hb, iv. de Genes, ad Lit. cap. 18. et 
lib. xi. de Civit. cap. 7. et lib. xii. Confess, 
cap. 29, Jk-r. fearing consequences contrary to 
the immutability and omnipotence of theiCrea- 
tor, from the opinion of a successive creation, 
thought, that nothing should he inferred from 
Moses’s description, but a mental succession of 
order, and that he only represents the creation 
as performed in succession of time, to acocnn- 
modate himself to popular apprehension, and 
to render his account intelligible to simple 
readers. The Wise Man says, Eoclus. xviii. 1. 

He that liveth for ever created all things in 
general,” or together. Matter, being obedient 
to the commands of the Almighty, needed no 
preparation. This is most plausibly advanced 
in support of this last opinion. But the first 
seems the most probable, and has the greater 
number of followers. 

It is enquired, at what season of the year the 
world was created i The generality of the fatbeiw 
favour the spring. So determioed, a couactl, 
said to have Imen held in Palestine, by Theo- 
philus of Alexaudrb, at the mstances of P<^ 
Victor. CoJtcii. PaUUt. apudBidasn, ^ $ex 
MmdL The poets describe the first daya of 
the world as those of a fine spring taaioji . But 
a gtaat number coatead, limt the oomdd wna* 
omaifed^ in natninm . wif nifai u Thnt dm 

Hebrewii 
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mfd mmi of ^OiW 
»flMJf» town fif in imtuom ; oriiiokMCtiaf* 
tool tkej ji«4 fecemd frain tbeir «iice8toir% ood 
mem who would namcelly 
bpgm ||ieir« from the lime when thomofdd 
. 12^ WJhm God created man and aok^ 
be w** provide them with oeceesary noiimli** 
ine^. . 3* JUp stly, there was fruit on the trees 
in the gaiden of Eden : ** We may eat of the 
to-uit of the trees of the ^prden/' says Ene. Zt 
was therefore autumn^ in whatever place we 
eupppse Adam to Ziave been created. This 
opinion has been embraced by the most learned 
^ronologists. 

The ancient Hebrews had very different po- 
tions of the system of the universei and the dis- 
poaiUon of its partSi from modern philosophers 
and astronomers. Their system was simple, 
nnd accommodated to the apprehensions of 
the vulgar ; and Scripture proposes it as a re- 
ceived opinion, to which it conforms its expres- 
aiona, in order to be uuderstood by the people, 
rather than as a confirmation and approbation of 
it, as of a doctrine requiring belief and submis- 
sion. |t leaves this kind of enquiry to the 
curiosi^ of philosophers : This sore travail 
hath God given to the sons of men, to be exer- 
cised therewith/* The Hebrews believedi that 
at the beginning of the creation God divided 
the waters into two parts, one of which sunk 
into the deep, and made the sea ; the other was 
laid up above the firmament, where it supplies 
the raim &c« 

Irbey thought the earth to be wholly impregnat- 
ed and penetrated by the waters; that all foun- 
tains and rivers returned into the sea, from 
whence they were supplied. They admitted of 
three heavens ; 1 . that wherein the birds fly, and 
the clouds are formed ; 2. that in which the 
stars pre set ; 3. that wherein the majesty of the 
Mpst High resides ; u hither St. Paul was trans- 
portedf and where he heard W’ords unlawful to 
be uttered. 2 Cor. xii. 4. See Heaven. 

Many difficulties are started concerning the 
duration of the ^orld. This duration may be 
considered either in i aspect of time past, or Ume 
future. The greater part of the ancient nations 
and kiugdams, of which we have any accounts 
remainiiig, differ from each other qonceming the 
duratian 4>f the world. The Qhaldeans, the 
Eggfpttans, tl^ Chinese, the Greeks, the He- 
hFeivf,iMive different^ wa} 9 of computiifg the age 
•of tke «purM Even ihe cbronologei'af .who foU 
}0W)d>^ Hebrew and the Vulpte, are IH’t agreed 
•upgipig ffiemfelvea. The Hebrew the 

Jewelers from that of the Samaritaaii and 


fiwoithieliebrmm ^Aeaeadtonr klM lI i h W ftfw hiei ^ 
cmtmmdm ia^nt pieaairt^i g iiMi m %^fey^ 
from ebe toigini a hi g «f.ffiia.evaeMfln >iibnAldrth«6 
reined jnsit leuralmgiuniidyaMi^ 
TlmcoiiinMinaackeningiffChii^ 
or A. D. b Mr«e j/enrs teo iata.Z . 

Ai le the duration of the vsowlajta final lea* 
minatioB, this is extremely donhtful sand uncart 
tain. The Egyptians were of opinien, that alhm 
a revolution of 36,533 yearn, fiUlneti. 

would be found on the same line, and tkei then 
the world would be renewed, either alter a deluge, 
or a conflagration. They thought the world toad 
already been renewed several times in such a 
manner. This sentiment was also commoni 
among the Greeks : but they were not agreed/ 
about the number of years of this great period.. 
Some, as Aristarchus, assigned it 3484 years; 
others, as Aretes of Dyrraebium, 5553 years; 
Heraclitus and Linas, ]0,8CX) years; others,. 
18,000; Dion, 80,88 1 ; Orpheus, 100,030 years; 
Cassander, 3,600,000. Plato, and his school, 
as also Origen, were persuaded, that after a 
certain number of years, there was a succession 
of new worlds; which opinion St. Austin re«r 
futes. 

[The Brahmins of India have tbeir notions, also, 
on the duration of the world. They say, that after 
the revolution of 13,000 divine years, a periodi- 
cal renovation of the world takes place. Tbeir 
astronomers calculate the time when the nodes 
and apsides of the planets will be precisely the 
same as they were at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, in a line of conj unction, in the first de<v 
gree of Aries.’' Their poets multiply this by 
adding thousands^ so that 1,736,000 poetical 
years are only 1738 real years; and this has 
caused great confusion. Somewhat of the same, 
probably, has affected the numbers of the ppets, 
Orpheus, &c. among the Greeks.] 

The Jews had an ancient tradition, Gemar, 
Abodahf Zarah, cap. 1. received from £lijah, 
(not the prophet of that name, but another, who' 
lived after tl^ captivity of Babylon ; about 154 
years after the rebuilding of the second temple); 
according to this tradition, the world was to con^t 
tinue 6000 years ; 3000 in a state of nature, be*- 
fore the law ; 3000 under the lawq and 3000 
under the Messiah. This tradition we* Mopletl 
by several of the fathers, as Cyprian,. Inc^ 
tantius, Ambrose, Irenssus, Hilltnuii, Gmtdefl** 
this of ^p«scia, the ,a3th<^> of the CMMpc* 
Qeeslieaf under the tian»e of JuUish 
Vietoiiiiv* 4 mi the Mmhtmh Aohon^ Maur 
on PrnUmmoisyft i^fiore ftevihe, ^ai^afriifb 

favourable 
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^ Cajf &fOod, 

t U mn^tti e , ii^tiii^igb»#itli 
vgiintc the lewlfflrity of tfa*6M 
nAntiltm toUfttm, lli«t Ibe wHtf should tf^n^ 
thludfrtrtdlrthdttMrt^ i^^^ereas they were 
ewkre, that Jetua Obnst^ in his gospel, has de» 
chirhd that the Father has reserved to himself 
the knowledge wf the time of the last day. 
Mott. nttv. 36. f'tVe & Acts i. 6, 7* According 
to tfats'semkiient, the %oar/d ought not to endure 
loimr than about two hundred years, from 
A.U. 1800 . 

Many have thought that the worid was eter- 
nal ; that it always existed, and always will exist. 
Many have maintained, that there have been 
aeveral worlds, which have succeeded one ano- 
ther, and that the world has been renew'ed 
levmral times : that matter is eternal, but that 
in the extent of eternity God has given it an 
infinite variety of forms, which we call creation ; 
that Moses has given us the history of the last 
of these creations. That God’s works were co- 
existent with himself ; for being eternal and not 
capable of inactivity, he could not remain without 
action,, nor leave matter to itself, without form or 
motion. This opinion has been espoused by a 

f *eat number of Jewsand Mahometans, Averroes, 
vicenna, Alfaraba, andotl ers, who made pro- 
fession of following the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Some Christian common tatui s,a8 Grotius and Va- 
tablus, have been of opinion, that the uords of 
Moses, ** In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” may be understood, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, Before God created the 
heaven and the earth, every thing was contained 
ill the chaos. This would intimate the pre-ex- 
istence of matter, and even its eternity, before 
God had given it the form which it has retained. 

The question concerning the antiquity of the 
world was renewed in the time of Maiiiionides, 
in the twelfth century. Mose Nebochin, Par. li. 
cap. 13, 14, &c. But it seems, that even in the 
time of Solomon, there were free-thinkers who 
maintained it. Eccles. i. 9, 10, II. ** The thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and 
that which is done, is that ufiich shall be done ; 
and there is no new thing under the sun. 
Is there any thing, whereof it may be said, 
3ee, tUs is new? It hath been already of 
old time, which was before us. There is 
BO remembrance of former things, neither 
fhall there be any remembrance of things that 
are %o come, with those that shall come after." 
jhef that^ imust on the eternity of the world 
$ 9 irtr M to the opinioa this piince, 

whw wits toMhied w^h so mdch wisdom m utt* 
deretnniliflg. ' HimeiMdet wrote csn 


eaeiilife^eai, and the Hebraihi rejeht 

mreonmetmtcated persons, sWid bul off 
from latad^ those who pretend to mhintaitii that 
wafter fs € 0 «etemai with Ood. True it Is, that 
such Jews at defeUd this sentiment, endeavour 
to screen fliemselves by the tnthority of Mii<^ 
monides bimsetf, who, at they affirm, has not 
comprehended the creation of the World among 
the fundamental articles of the Jdwish creed. 

In die fifteenth centui^, Rabbi Samuel Smm 
endeavoured to reconcile the Pagan philoiO^ 
phers with Moses, tm the subject of the crtfatioit 
of the world. Vide Metiasseh Ben-Israet, de 
Creatioue, Prov, 3. He contended that the 
xcorld was created out of nothing, but was form- 
ed of pre-existent matter, in a succession of 
several days, as we read in Genesis. But ^ursu 
was condemned to be burned alive. Capantou, 
a Spanish Rabbi, eagerly solicited his condem- 
nation, and he was supported by a great number 
of doctors of that time, and of his own nation. 

Yet the Jews tolerate those who inaintain, 
that before ^tlie world which we now inhabit, 
there wis a former, which came to its period in 
the seventh millenary after its creation ; and that 
its successor shall in like manner determine. 
They suppoit this opinion by a proof of butlittle 
solidity : it is because Moses begins his account 
by the letter belh, which stands for tXDO. — 
Ihis proceeds from the mint of the cabalists. 
Other doctors teach, that God created seven 
things before the universe ; 1 . the Jaw, or wis* 
dom ; 2. hell ; 3. paradise ; 4. the throne of his 
glory ; 5, the sanctuary ; 6. the name of the 
Messiah ; 7. repentance. All this is founded 
on passages of Scripture, understood preposte- 
rously, and in a remote sense. 

WORM, Vermis, Vermiculus. Scripture, to 
represent the meanness and weakness of human 
nature, compares it to a worm of the earth ; 
because nothing is w^eaker than this creature. 
Psalm xxii. 6'. I am a worm, and no man, a 
iwproach of men, and despised of the people." 
Words which the Son of God applied to himselfi • 
to express his state of humiliati'en. ** Fear not, 
thou worm Jacob ye Hebrews, humbled as 
worms of the earth. Isaiah xli. 14. 

The worm of the damned, which dies not, 
the fine which ever burns. See Fibb. The fi|gu- 
rative expression of a xoorm that gnaws am) 
never dies^ is taken from carrion exposed to'lUe 
.birds of the air, and 4o worms and maggdtt ; 
which is sometimes consumed by fire, to 
vent the stench, snd the corruptioh of the air; 
Vwdkta earnk mpU, ignis et vermkk Ecdtit. 
vii, 17* ' 

No one doubts aboat (he wmitltodtiie fine 
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«fd ctnsiLtm; hnikihim^ 
ye ff iwl Aw Om ibont the nture of tb» «MPm 

^ g^irt % <jbwii€4< Origin IhougH 
tiiii Waa owf metapboricai : aod St. Amhtwtt 
axpicaial^ wiaa tw tius worm ia coqKMwal. 
I)o PMontwa, that it ia onljr remoraa of cob* 
acaanoe which givea the aiimer no reapitc : Ne^ 
^ veram at c^rporaUa-^-foermu ett, ^uod 
amma peccata mentem rei w^umque conqpun- 
fomt, et quadam exedunt viscera conscientia. 
Jeromi on laaiah lavi.24. acknowledgaa itaa the 
opinion maoy^ that this worm conaiata onl^ in 
the gnawinga of conacience. Thomaa Aquinaa 
embraced toia opinion, and has been followed 
bpr aeveral of the achoofmeo. Thom, in 4. i>«a- 
hnct. 50. q. 2* art. 3. ad let 2. [Comp. Ecclus. 
vii. 17* Judith xvi. 17. Some of the ancients 


VamMm . ^ UAAtk acMlnd 
pfo p ca n o p i aat a di y w a ei i tfaie ^taaua iirliia emwacii^ 
tim aiAss atufti apKl cokHtya m Urn 

veHa of tlm fabeanacle- The liibiew* woatiav 
xitv. 4. '38^ toMat ahmdi hXK. 
a celoetr red as ^ scarlet t Aqu. AtA*‘ 
f s mv p tremskseem^ Sym. A^^euwn treAsporam^ 
Vulg^ coccam Ids tinctam^ or vermkalum ; pro^ 
pyly aigtiifiea the worm, .coccus. Tolahat cer^ 
tainly sonifies* a worm ; q. the worm called 
shani. Toiahat alone can only denote a tnomi 
in general; but shani alone aigniSea a deep 
red colour. Though your aina were as acatlet, 
(the shannim^) yet they should become as white 
as anow» says Isaiah, i. 18. And the spouse in 
the Canticles, iv. S. says to his beioved|. thy lips 
are like a thread of scarlet, of shani. 


expressed the same thought, by saying, that the 
spinal marrow of a wicked man became after his 
death^t “ a huge and fierce serpent,** i . e. to cor- 
rode bis guilty soul by the anguish of never* 
dying recollections. See .£lian, Hist. Anim. 
Ub. 1 . cap. 51. Marc* Anton, lib. viii. cap. 50.] 

But^ St. Austin, de Civit. lib. xxi. cap. 9* 
having carefully examined both these sentiments, 
declares himself for that opinion which bolds 
this worm to be real and corporeal : Ergo tamen 
facilius est %U ad corpus dicam utrumque pertu 
nere, quam neulrum. St. Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Tbeophylact, Prosper, in his third 
book of Ute Contemplative Life, Anselm, Hugh 
of St. Victor, declare themselves of this opinion. 
St. Bernard, in his Books of Consideration, ex- 
presses himself in a manner favourable to each 
sentiment. He observes plainly, that this worm 
is remorse of conscience ; but, at the same time, 
be speaks of its biting, and of its nourishment, 
as of a thing real and sensible. He says, speak- 
ing of an evil conscience ; Hie est vermis qui 
non moritur, memoria prateritorum, semel in^ 
jectus tel potius innatus, per peccatum, hasit 
firmiter, nequaquam deinceps evellendus, me ces- 
sat rodere cometentiam, edque pastus, esed utique 
inconsumptibili, perpetuat vitam. Horreo uer- 
mem mordacem, et mortem vivacem. 

It must be confessed, that it is not easy to 
comprehend how a worm can act on a soul ser. 
parate from the body ; but is it impossible for 
God to effect, that by a mprm, inMiioct4 and 
insatiable, the soul sbojuld be afflicted and torw 
mepted i as it would be, if this worm were acti^ 
on a body to which it was united bf the will 
of the Creator. The action of the bony; .on the 
soiili which animates it^ is not mofe.iimida^ 
llnpi what might be, by the wittof»€lod, the 
aetioo of a worm on a soul, a worm alwayt. 
always i^eed/t wl i ita ti iU w c 


As the word shani may signify two or double, 
wdiacov ^irXovv, Jerom in some passages has 
taken it for wool twice dyed, coocum bis tinctum^ 
and the LXX. for a stuff of two threads; but 
it is better to understand it of tlie Worm, coccus, 
in Arabic, kermes ; whence comes the word 
crimson, because these worms are used in dyeing 
that colour. 


The kermes or coccus, is a small round grain, 
or shell, membranous, thin, smooth, and shin*, 
ing; of a reddish broun colour, mixed with a 
whitish ash-colour, about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, generally divided into two equal 
cavities, the greater of which is full of an almost 
infinite numl^r of little oval eggs, very red, or 
vermilion colour ; and the smaller cavity is full 
of a kind of liquor \^hich is likewise red, and not 
very different fiom blood. This cod, or shelf, 
is found on a dvtarf kind of green oak. 

These oaks are found in Palestine, in Pro- 
vence, in Languedoc, in Spain, in the isle of 
Crete, and elsewhere. These cods, or shells, 
are removed from the leaves to which they aiw 
fastened, and the worms of which they are full, 


come out of the bole made by taking them from 
the leaf ; they separate these little animals from 
the shells by a sieve, and put them together, by 
pressing them lightly, and make them mto. balls 
the sixe of a pullet's egg. They were formerly 
much used for dying crimson ; but are not to 
much employed since the discovery of coobiOeal. 
The origin of the kermes is from a kind wf gne^ 
or woTin,^ which pierces the green eutk, and* makes 
% kind of blister, or bladder^ in which itdays its 
eggs; ^eee become red and, if tb^ have titnu^ 
are hmehad, . and produ^ n, prodigious qpinpli^ 
of Uttls goats of n red colour, wiicb <0 eC|l Pt i| 
^lontjqpanllimshfal^liiat su^iqd the |ilicewf n 
iBsinK^ UiMilhoyJonveifaereoi^ 
fbUosnagr Ohesoiwir^m^ 

[WORMWOOD, 
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[WORMWOOD, Abmutkium, This plsivt 
1^1^ wii4 ^l^bout d^biUjUf «ii di^ wmU 
grounds* It flowerffin BiiMBar ; the l«ave»liav« 
u «irppg offensive tmelV sikI a very bitter wvt^ 
Mpus ta«te; the ftowerj w equally ^tter, but 
leM nauseous* The bitterness of this plant it 
Omtioped in several comparisons ki Scripture.] 

e OESmPoF Goo (cuitus Dei)f is MtLCiof 
on i it consists in paying a due respect, ve- 
neration, and homage to the Deity, from a sense 
of his greatness, of benefits already received, and, 
under a certain eifrpectation of reward. I'his 
internal respect, is to be shewn and testified 
by eaCernal acts; as prayers, [sacrifices, for- 
merly,] thanksgivings, &c. 

JVorship may be taken as 1 . internal, or 9. 
external : 1. private, or 2. public : 1. personal, 
or 2. social : 1. active, or 2. passive ; for there 
is a worship of God in sentiment, in submission 
to his will, in intentional obedience, &c. which 
is not external or active, but which becomes a 
habit of mind, and indeed forms the mind to a 
devout disposition for active worship. 

School-divines divide worship into divers kinds, 
viz* that rendered to God ; soAidolatria^ 

that rendered to idols or images. To uhich the 
Romanists add didittf that rendered to saints; 
and hi/perdulia, that to the Virgin. Some theo- 
logicai writers liave observed, that the Greek 
word irpoaicuiACiii, to worship^ is not descriptive 
only of the boBQur which is appropriated to God, 
but is, indifferently used to signify the honour 
and respect paid to superiors of all kinds, whe* 
tlier in heaven or on earth. Accordingly, they 
have distinguished between civil and religious 
VDorskip, or adoration, and honour. Vide Ado- 
KATION. 

Tliat it is the duty of man to worship his 
Maker, has beeu sufficiently proved under otlier 
qrticles. It is not indeed easily to be conceived, 
how any one who has tolerably just notions of 
the attributes and providence of God, can pos- 
sibly neglect the duty of private worship ; and 
if we admit that public worship does not seem to 
be expressly enjoined in that system which is 
called the religion of nature, yet it is most ex- 
pressly commanded by the religion of Christ, 
and will be regularly performed and promoted 
by every one who reflects on its great utility, or 
who enjoys its extensive benefits. 

As the illiterate vulgar cannot form to them* 
selves correct notions of the Divine Providence 
and attjjbutes, it is obvious, that without the in- 
stitution of pubHc Worship, they would never 
t^nk of wwrsfmpwg God at all, unless perhaps 
dcetstonraljy, wnen under the mfiuence of terror, 
or the trmsure of some severe calamity ; but 
^ VotiltPART XXXI. EUt* TV* 


90oamm€d moffskip^ tbe offvpring of cotUpufifioir, 
eeuki basre Iklle ef the remgned ami ot^dteut 
apisit of true devotiom. ignorant, bowevbtr', as 
tbelowetbof tbe v«%ar«fe, and necesdfidty'miiat 
be, it cannot be ckmed, that in most 
countrief) perhaps in they are more acc«s- 
rately acquamted with the &st principles of 
religion, and the lawa of morality, than even the 
leaders of barbarous natione. Thie superiority is 
doubtless, owing in some measure to their accees 
to the sacred Scriptures, but much more, we 
are persuaded, to the instruction they receive 
in tbe assemblies which tltey frequent ior public 
worship. If this be admitted, public worship 
may easily be proved to be the duty of every in- 
dividual of the community: for were those, who 
may be supposed to stand in no need either of 
the contagion of society to kindle their own de- 
votion, or of the advantages of official instruction 
to enforce on their minds the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel, to forsake, on these ac- 
counts, the assembling themselves together, as 
the manner ^f some is/' religious assemblies and 
public worship would quickly fall into disuse and 
oblivion. Man is prone to imitation ; and every 
order in society is ambitious of adopting the 
manners of the order Immediately above it. 
Were the wise and the good, tlierefore, to ab- 
sent themselves from assemblies instituted for 
the public worship of the Creator and Redeemer 
of the world, others would quickly follow their 
example ; impelled to it not only by the uni- 
versal propensity to negligence, indifference and 
sloth, but by the additional motive of w'ishing 
to appear both to the world and to themselves, 
as wise and as good as their privileged neigh- 
bours. The consequence is obvious : one man 
would stay from church with the serious mten- 
lion perhaps of employing the X^ord’s day in 
private devotion and religious .study ; another, 
following his example, would absent himself un- 
der the same pretence, but w'ould, in reality, 
waste the day in dozing indolence, or in secret 
sensuality. For these and other reasons, v^hich 
might be easily assigned, no sincere Christian- 
will think himself at liberty to dispute a practice 
enjoined by the inspired preachers of his religion, 
sanctified by the example and conduct of Christ 
himself, coeval with his institutions, and retained 
by every sect into which Christianity has been 
(unhappily) divided. 

Worship ma^ be, in some sense, considered 
as a promulgation of laws which are to regulate 
personal conduct to the greatest advantage : 
flow, if the question related to an> act of par- 
fiament, cither as tp its mcaniqg and effect, as 
to obedience to be rendered* to it, or as to adU 
3 G div, a, vantages 
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vMitftfet to be domed Irom it, (or other stetcrt 
law, in other cbiuitriee), cotiM it adinit of debate, 
whether he, who dioagh unable liiineelf to read 
the law, attends often where the law is read, 
and so mmn k, or he who never attends at such 
pubbc reading, although incapable of reading 
it hinaetf/—! say, were it asked which of these 
pertosM is most likely to conform his conduct to 
regulatioDs adapted to his individual advantage, 
and required for the general welfare, could it 
admit of debate f Persons who do not attend 
public worship forget that they withhold a testi- 
mony of their adherence to God, while they 
deprive themselves of whatever information and 
knowledge, satisfaction and comfort, compla- 
cency and enjoyment, the exercise of divine 
worship is adapted to produce. 

For the mode of conducting public worship 
among the primitive Christians, tide Sabbath 
changed to Sunday.'] 

WRESTLING of Jacob. It is said, Gen. 
xxxii. 24. that when Jacob had sent his people 
over the brook Jabbok, he was left alone, and 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking 
of the day. And when he saw that he prevailed 
Hot against him, he touched the hollow of his 
thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh w'as out of 
joint as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let 
me go, for the day hreaketh ; and he said I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.” The 
angel blessed him, and changed his name to 
Israel; and Jacob called this place Peniel; q. 
the appearance [Jace'] of God. Moses gives the 
name of ^*man” to him who wrestled with Jacob, 
but DO doubt it was an angel : and the prophet 
Hosea, xii. 4. affirms it ; He had power over 
the angel, and prevailed.” Several of the ancient 
fathers thonght it was the Son of God, the se- 
cond person of the Holy Trinity, who appeared 
in this place. Justin, Dialog, cum Tipphone. 
Clem. Alex. Padag. lib. i. Tertull. contra Prax^ 
earn. Hilar, lib. v. et xv. de Trinit, Athanas, 


Orat. S, mtirtt Arittn* 8cc. Seine pf Hie. Beb* 
bins hai^pivtended ^at it whs tbeanf^I bf Esau, 
or riuhCT Hie angel of the couuttY of^ib, tWbo 
wrestled with Jacob, to comoef binl to rem|[D 
the ri^ of psitnogeniture, which be hiH obteihed 
from Esau. 

As to the sinew of Jacob’s thigh, which was 
touched by the angel, it is tbodsht the angel 
touched his thigh in that place where the great 
bone enters the acetabulunt of the os sacrum. 
He touched him in the thickest and most fleshy 
part of the thigh, and made the sinews contract, 
W'hich rendered Jacob lame. Some say, that he 
only halted for a few moments ; others, that he 
halted till his arrival at Sliechem ; others say, 
that he was lame all his life. Vide Sinew. 

It is enquired, whether this wrestling of Jacob 
was a real event, or a vision ? Theodore t, 
Quesst. 1. 92. in Deut. and Maimonides, in 
More Nebochim, Par. 2. cap. 42. were of opi- 
nion, that this passed only in his mind and ima- 
gination. Jacob, being strongly possessed with 
the danger he was going to encounter, at meeting 
his brother Esau, received this vision of a man 
wrestling with him; who, not being able to 
overcome him, says to him, you shall no longer 
be called Jacob, but Israel ; he that overpowers 
God: and, if you prevail in struggling with 
God, or with an angel, much more will you pre- 
vail when you strive only against a man, your 
brother Esau. As a proof that this vision was 
more than an ordinary dream, it seemed to him 
that the angel touched his thigh ; and in effect, 
when he awoke, he found himself lame, probably 
by the force of his imagination. 

But the general sentiment, and that wdiicb is 
best founded, is, that this affair really happened 
to Jacob. The account of Moses seems to admit 
of DO other explication; and Jacob’s infirmity, 
which was a consequence of it, proves that this 
must be something more than a dream. 
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XERXES, son of Darius, son of H^staspes, 
aadhU iuccetoor in the kingdom of Inertia, A. M. 
551ft, ante A.D. 4fl5. Hu mother was Atossa, 
dni||hl 0 ri>f Cynu ; and he was declared king by 
tiis father, a EtHe before his death. To 


X E R 

him are applied these words of Daniel, 

3, &c. ** pehold there shall stand up yet three 
kings in Persia^ [Cjnt^ Cambjses, and Darius 
son of Hjrftaip^J and the rourHi soaO be^far 
richer Hum they all. And by bu strengHi through 

kia 
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stir la^j^ tU tu»ki«t the realm .liab all the tempks of the Grecian cities its Aata, 
of Grecu^ la effect, wh^ Jterarei bad suh- wbicb wat eiecated accordiii^. Strabo, Hb* sut. 
file jS|2ptians. the jPheeakiao^ Cicero, de L^gib. iib, \i. iEscbjrl. tn Perm. 

putc^ l^amphvUa, Piaidia, Lycia, Herodot. Hb^ nii. (None was spared but that 
Cari^ Mjsihi TroiaSy the Hejilespont, &th)^Qia, of Diana at JEpkesaSf probably by reason of its 
and Fontus, in the space of three or four years, tnagnibcence.) He diid the same in all places 
he sent ambi^asadors into Greece, to demand through which he passed* He was induced to 
earth atid water, in token of submission. He- do this by zeal for the religion of ibe Magi, in 
rodot* vU. cerp. 25, This being refused, which Zoroaster had instructed him, and had 
the ybar following he attacked the Greeks by sea infused into him tlie utmost horror of idols and 
and land with a prodigious number of forces, images. At his return be passed through Baby- 
It is well known from history, how this great Ion, where he destroyed idolatry and idols, from 
undertaking miscarried. He returned to Susa, the same motive. Strab. lib. xvi. Herodot. lib. i. 
and thence to Ecbatana. He was killed A. M. Diodor. lib. ii. Arrian, de Expedit. Alex. lib. vh. 
S53l|( ante A. D. 473 ; his successor was Arta- Thus the prophecies of Jenmiah were fuJhlled, 
zerxes, sumamed Longimanus. Xerxes reigned who says, 1. 2. Babylon is taken, Bel is con- 
only twelve years. founded, Merodach is broken in pieces ; her 

We are informed by Josephus, Jntiq. lib. xi. idols are confounded, her images are broken in 
cap. 5. that this prince coniinned to the Jews pieces,” &c. And chap. li. 44, 42|^52. ** I will 
^11 the privileges granted them by Durius son punish Bel in Babylon, and I ^l bring forth 
of Hystaspes, nis father; particularly that which out of his mouth that which he bath swallowed 
assigned to them the tribute of Samaria, for the up. I will do judgment upon the graven images 
charge of sacrifices offered in the temple at of Babylon, Slc. 

Jeiusalem. XYLOPHORIA, a feast of the Hebrews, 

In the second year of his reign be marched in which they brought wood into the temple with 
against the Egyptians ; Herodot. lib. vii. and great solemnity, for the support of the sacred 
having overcome them, he increased the yoke of tire that was continually burning on the altar of 
their servitude. He gave the government of burnt sacrifices. We do not find this feast men- 
this kingdom to his brother Achemenes ; and at tioned in Scripture ; but Josephus speaks of it 
the end of the year returned to Shushan. De Bello, lib. ii. cap. 17. 

Proud of the success of this expedition, he Selden will have it that this provision waslaid 
resolved on a w'ar against the Grecians, at the up in the month Ab, answering nearly to our 
instigation of Mardouius, son of Gobrias, who July. Others place it in the month Elul, 
had married one of his sisters. Herodot. lib. vii. which answers to August, The Rabbins inform 
Josephus thinks, that the Jews were ordered us, that they prepared with great care, the tnoocf 
to march with him. See Solymi. that was to be burnt on the altar, that they 

After his return from this famous and unfor- made it very clean, and that they permitted no 
tunate expedition, Xerxes gave orders to demo- rottenness, corruption, or mouldiness among it. 


Y 

YEA YEA 

YEAR. The Hebrews had always years, of end of one hundred and twenty years; at which 
twelve months. But, at the beginning, and in time the beginning of their vear would be out of 
the time of Moses, they were solar years, of its place full thirty days. Tiae Scaliger, rfe JE/nen- 
twelve months, each month having thirty days ; dat. Temporum, lib, iii. But it must be owned, 
but the twelfth month had thirty-five days. We that no mention is made in Scripture of the thir- 
see by the enumeration of the days of the deluge, teenth month, or of any intercalation. It is 
Gen. vii. that the Hebrew y^ar consisted of probi^ble that Moses retainecl thp orijerofthe 
three hundred and aixtv-five days. It is bud- Egyptian year, since he himself caipe out of 
posed dmt they had an mtercalary month at the Egypt, was boro there, had been instructed and 

3 G 2 brought 
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IbivMisktiip |hei^«A4iiocedi«paopkoflmc4 
Jiwl iKeeti l<3«ig tceupftainecl io tfait year. But ^ 
JE^plian veor w«9 ioUr, aodxroaiieted of twelve 
moothf of Uiiitj d«jrt eeeb, and kad been so cal- 
culated for a very long time before. 

Af^r the time of Alexander the Qreat^ «nd 
of the Grcciani, in Asia, the Jews reckon^ by 
lunar months, chiefly in what related to reiigton, 
and to the festivals. Eoclus. xliii. 6, 7. He 
made the moon also to serve in her season for a 
declaration of times, and a sign to the world. 
From the moon is the sign of feasts, a light that 
decreasetb in her perfection.*’ St. John, Rev. 
xi. 2, S. xii. 6, 14. xiii. 5. assigns but twelve 
hundred and sixty days to three yeate and a half^ 
t. e. 30 days to every month, and 360 days to a 
year. [This is commonly called the prophetic 
yearS\ Maimonides tells us, that the years of 
the Jews were solar, and their months lunar ; 
and Oeminius, hagog. cap. 6. makes the same 
observation on the years of the Greeks: Uni* 
versi Graci annas juxta solem ; menses verd et dies 
juxta lunam agebant. Since the completing of 
the Talmud, they use years purely lunar ; hav- 
ing alternately a full month of thirty days, and a 
defective month of twenty-nine days. To ac- 
commodate this lunar year to the course of the 
siin, at the end of three years they intercalate a 
whole month after Adar : which intercalated 
month they call Vc’-adar, i, e. second Adar. 

The Civil Year of the Hebrews has always 
begun in autumn, at the month Tizri, ( i, e. Sep^ 
timber, and sometimes it enters October, accord- 
ing as the lunations happen.) But their sacred 
year, by which the festivals, assemblies, and other 
religious acts were regulated, began in the spring, 
at the month Nisan, (^Marcb, sometimes includ- 
ing a part of April, according to the course of 
the moon.) Tide Months, and Calendab of 
the Jews, 

Nothing is more equivocal among the ancients 
than the term year. The year always has been, 
and still is, a source of dispute among the 
learned ; as to its duration, its beginning, or its 
end. Some think, that from the beginning of 
the world to the hundred and sixtieth year of 
Enoch, mankind reckoned only by weeks: and 
that the angel Uriel revealed to Enoch the use 
of months, years, the revolutions of the stars, 
and the i:etqru of the seasons. Some nations 
formerly made their ytear to consist of one month, 
others of four, otbprs of six, others of ten, others 
of twelve. Some have made one year of vrinter, 
another of snmn^er. The beginoipg of the year 
WfM Axed someUmes al entumn ; sometiii^ at 
s|^ 0 f$ sometimes micUwiiiter. Someifsed 
imuMnsiOdths, ot^ solar. Even the days km 


boon dtflfe r w rtly AWidad ; spme bcgmtAdA 
as evernng, othws at mot nin g, mlmrs at aood^ 
others at mtchwi^t. With some the boinrs vsHitp 
equal, boebin^wiiHer aid sumasef ; ivith otWs 
abey were unequal. Tbey counted twelve hours 
Io the day, and twelve to the night, in suhimer 
the hours of the day were longer than those of 
the night ; on the contrary, in winter the hours 
of the night were longest. See Hot 7 B, an4 
F«aom«nt8, Nos. CCLXH, CCLXlIi. 

OriginaHy theEgyptians allowed but one month 
to their year, then two, then four months, and 
lastly, twelve months, Gensorin. de die Natali, 
lib. vii. cap, 38. King Pison is said to have 
given it a regular form of twelvw months and 
five days. But this regulation must have been 
very ancient, since Moses, who was educated 
ill Egypt, uses no other year than that of 
twelve months. The Egyptians began it at the 
rising of the dog-star. Porphyry, de Nympha 
antro ; or at the beginning of autumn, Plutarch 
de Iside, For it appears that they varied in 
this as well as in their months, [and days,] be- 
ginning them sometimes in the evening, some- 
times 111 the morning. 

We know not the form of the ancient Chal- 
dean year, because their ancient history is 
lost. They boasted formerly of a prodigious 
antiquity, and pretended to have astronomical 
observations for 472,000 years, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. or 470,000 years, ac- 
cording to Cicero, deDivinat. lib. H. or 720,000, 
according to Epigenes, quoted by Pliny, lib. vii. 
cap. 56. (The printed books read only 720; but 
the sequel of the discourse shews that it ought 
to be 720,000.) When Callisthenes was at Ba- 
bylon, and very inquisitive to know the ti uth of 
this, he sent word to Aristotle ( Vide Simplic. 
hb. iii. de Calo,) that he could find no observa- 
tions more than 1903 years old : which brings 
us nearly to the time of the building of Babylon. 
We are assured,' that they began their day at 
sun-rise, in honour of their principal deity, the 
sun. Comp. Fragments, No. I)CCX\^. 

The Grecians at the beginning had no fixed 
year. Several people of Greece composed 
their year of four months, Censoiin. de dieNatali, 
Those of Arcadia first made it pf one month ; 
afterwards of three months : those of Caria and 
Acamania made it sometimes of one month, 
sometimes of six. But from theume of Homer 
it appears to have been settled at twelve months. 
The ancient year of the Athenians was fixed at 
three hundred and sixty days. Pliny, lib, xxxiv. 

6 . It was afterwards extended to three hun- 
dred and sixty-^ve days. They began it at the 
vernal equinox : their days were rewound from. 

evernng 
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to eftffiiflgp otid tiie year was divided 
ifi£o4bttr eeaeond, 8|Hiii|g, (mmniar, autumn, and 
winter. In nomer^e time they did not use the 
word hottre, eecording 4o* our manner of speak- 
ing. The word hour in this poet signihes the 
SeaiOM, Censorin. cap* IQ* It was Anaximenes 
and Anaximander who received from the Baby- 
lonians the way of reckoning by hourt* Laertius, 
ex Phavcrino* 

Among the Latins, the year of Romulus con- 
sisted of ten months, Ovid, Fast, as well as that 
of {be Albans. It had three hundred days ; be- 
gan in March, and ended in December, Tar- 
quin is said io have added to it the two months 
of January and February ; Junius, apud Cemc^ 
fin. As to the civil year, the beginning was in 
January ; because then the sun approaches us ; 
as Ovid says, 

Principiam oapiant Phosbas ct annns idem. 

but the sacred year they continued to begin in 
March, 

The people of Lavkiium formed their 
of thirteen months, or 374 days. Those of Um- 
bria made it consist of fourteen months. The 
Albans allotted thirty-six days to the month of 
March\ twelve to May ; twenty-eight to August; 
sixteen to September : those of Tusculum ap- 
pointed thiity-six days to Ju/y, and thirty-two 
to October, Those of Ancia made it consist of 
thirty-nine days. Neither the Romans, nor any 
Qtlier people of Italy reckoned by weeks, as did 
the Oiientals; but they had three terms for 
reckoning the days of every month. The kalends 
yvdxe always tire first d^ay of the month. In the 
months of March, May, July, and October, tl>e 
first six days belonged to the nones. The other 
months of the year had but four days before the 
nones. Fiom the nones to the ides were always 
eight days. What remained after (he ides was 
reckoned according to its distance frjom the fol- 
lowing kalends. 

The Hebrews always reckoned by weeks, as 
a DieiBorial of the creation of the world iu seven 
days. They had weeks of seven years each, 
at the close of which was the sabl^tical year : 
also weeks of seven times seven terminated 
by the year of jubilee ; and, finally, weeks of 
seven days. See WexKs. 

The day w as reckoned among them from even- 
ing to evening, both in their sacred and civil ac- 
counts^ Moses makes no distinction in this 
respect between festival days and other days* 
The feasts began, Exod. xii. 6. ad vesperam 

)0 inter duas< vesperas, i, e. be- 
tween the dechoing and setting of the sun. After 
the Jewi were in subjection to the Greeks, and 


tnbswqtieiitly to the Romans, they were obliged 
to conform to their customs to maintain order, 
by beginning their day at midnicht, or iti the 
morning, and by distributing the day into twelve 
unequal hours, as also the niglit. This usage is 
pJainly expressed in Matthew, xx. 3, 4. and 
Johnxi. Q. FtdeFEAOMBNTS, No.CCLXIIL 

[manner OP RECKONING YEARS. 

In some parts of the East, (particularly in Ja- 
pan, says Baron Thunberg,) the veor ending on a 
certain day, any portion of the foregoing year is 
taken for a whole year ; so that supposing a child 
to be bom in thelast week of our December, it 
would be reckoned me year old, on the first day 
oj J armary. This sounds like a strange sole- 
cism to us : a child not a w'eek old, not a month 
old, is yet one year old! because boin in the 
old year. 

If this mode of computation obtained among 
the Hebrews, the principle of it easily accounts 
for those anachronisms of single ^eors, or par/s 
oJ years for whole ones, w'hich occur in 

sacred writ ; it eases the difficulties which con- 
cern the half years of several princes of Judah 
and Israel : in w hich the latter half of the de- 
ceased king’s last year, has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be added to the former half of his suc- 
cessor’s first year. 

We cannot but observe how this mode of 
enumeration clears the phrase ** three days,” 8cc. 
where it occurs, reckoning as the entire first 
day, whatever small portion of that day was in- 
cluded, even if only a quarter of it ; and the 
same as to the third day ; so that a few hours 
pass for a whole day in this case, as a few months, 
or ofew weeks pass for a whole year, in the other 
case. 

This may contribute to explain a passage or 
two, w hich are not commonly seen in this light. 

1 Sam. xiii. 1. A son of one year was Saul 
in his kingdom; and two years he reigned over 
Israel,” i. e. say be was inaugurated in June; he 
was consequently one year old as king on the 
first day of January following, though he had 
only reigned six months; the son of a year: but, 
after [and on ?] this first of January he was in 
the second year of his reign, although according 
to our computation, the first year of his reign 
wanted six months of being completed : in 
this, his second year, he chose three thousStid 
military, &c. ^ards. This passage has been 
noticed as a difficulty : may we now perceive 
the reason of this remarkable phraseology ? 

The same pr inciple may account for the phrase 
(cwo Swnjc) used to denote the age of the mfantii 
slaughtered at Bethlehem, Matt, if* 16. "yhwn 

two 
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two yean old, and underJ* If these words at 
they stand, do not form an absolute contradict* 
tiofi, they come pretty near one. 

This difficulty has been strongly felt by the 
learned, and has been made the most of by the 
antagonists of Christiauity , — ** What/’ say they, 
some infant^ two weeks old, others two months, 
others two years: equally slain! Surely those 
bom so long before could not possibly be in^ 
eluded in the order, which purposed to de- 
stroy a child, certainly born within a Jew months.” 
^i'his is regulated at once, by admitting the exist- 
ence of this manner of calculating time, or rather 
of expressing a mode of calculating time; by 
the idea that they uere all of nearly equal age, 
being all recently born; some not Jung bejoie 
the close of the old year, others not long 
since the beginning of the new year. Now those 
born before the close of the old year, though only 
a few months or weeks, would be in then- second 
year, as the expression implies ; and those born 
since the beginning of the year, would be well 
described by the phrase “ and vnder:'* f. e. under 
one year old; — Some two years old, though not 
bom a complete twelvemonth, (perhaps, in fact, 
barely six months,) others under one year old, 
yet* born three, or four, or bve months; and 
therefore a few days younger than those previous- 
ly described: according to the time w'hich he 
had diligently enquired of the wise men — 

1 V their lecond year, and under. 

The influence of this remark, on the proper 
placing of the birth of our Lord, before the death 
of Herod is considerable : it lessens too the num> 
ber of infants slain by his order; it draws a 
strong distinction between those appointed to 
death, and those allowed to escape ; while it 
shortens the interval between the appearance of 
the star to the Magi, and their visit to Jerusalem, 
if I am not mistaken, full one half, of what some 
have allowed for it.] 

YESTERDAY is used to denote all time 
past, hou ever distant ; as to-day denotes time 
present, but of a larger extent than the very day 
on which one speaks: £xod. xxi. SQ. If the 
ox was wont to push with his born in time past ; 
Heb. yeUerday. And it came to pass, when 
all that knew him before time ; Heb. yesterday ; 
whereas thou earnest but yesterday/* S Sam. 
XV. £0. or lately, et ah fteq. ** Jesus Christ, the 
oomt yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” Heb. 
xhi. 8* His doctrine, like his person, admits of 
no change; his truths are invariable. With 
him there is neither yesterday, nor to-morrow, 
but, continued to-day. Job says, vfii. 

We fte of yesterday, and know OQthing; 

bet^wUe W upon earth pre e thado^. 


[YOKE. It appears that yokm were of two 
kinds, as tw'o words are used to denote them in 
the Hebrew : one refers to suchj^okes as were put 
upon the necks of cattle, and in which they la- 
boured: so Numb. xix. 2. the heifpr which had 
not borne a yoke; the same Deut. xxi. 3. This 
yoke we presume may be seen in our Plate, of 
Thbeshino. Comp. Frags. Nq. XLVIIL 
The subjects of Solomon complain that he had 
made his yoke heavy to them, 1 Kuijp xii. 10. 
and they use the same word ; — But Jeremiah, 
xxvii. 2. made him bonds and yokes of another 
construction, and fitted to the hutpan neck ; 
wbicl) he expresses by another w'ord; most pro- 
bably they were sucli as slaves used to west 
v\ hen at labour ; however, they were the sign of 
bondage. We read of yokes of' iron, Deut. 
xxviii. 48. Jer. xxviii. 13. The ceremonies of 
the Mosaic ritual are called a yoke, Acts xv. 10. 
Gal. v. 1. as also tyrannical authority: but 
Christ says, his yoke is easy, and his burthen is 
light. Matt. XI. 29*] 

[YOKE-FELLOW, Phil. iv. 3. The apostle 
in this passage entreats a person w'hom he calls 
true yokefellow : — some understand the w'ord 
Sytigus, here rendered a« a proper 

name, as if he had said, My honest Syzigus—^ 
(your name signifies yokefellow, and we have 
been yokefellows in the glorious cause of 
Christianity ;) but others think it only implies 
the latter idea, of association. — Married persons 
are spoken of as drawing in the same yoke, 
2 Cor. vi, 14. ** Be not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers ;” it is probable the apostle alludes 
to Deut. xxii. 10. wheie it is forbid to plough 
W'ith an ox and an ass in the same yoke. See 
1 Tim. vi. 1. Lam. iii. 27*] 

[YOUNG. This word is applied not only to 
children, or persons little advanced in life, but 
also to persons long since arrived at years of ma- 
turity : so Benjamin is calleda child, w^heii above 
thirty years of age, Gen. xliv. 20, and Timothy 
is advised to let no man despise his youth, and 
to flee youthful lusts, w'hen he could not be less 
advanced in life, but probably was more ; hav- 
ing been in the ministry twelve or fourteen 
years. Vide also 1 Sam. ix. 2. xxx« 17* So we 
find soldiers are called men, 2 Sam. ii, 14. 

** Let the young men arise and play before us,” 
— meaning strong, able, active, vivacious pieo 
and the same is its meaning, Isaiah xl. 30* 
Kyen youth, the vigorous, the robust, sb^ll 
faint and be weary— perhaps, also^ Prov, vii. 7, 
the STOUT. Comp. Fragments, No. DCL.. 

Hippocrates says, a mau vsymng tijl ‘ 

eight ; but Varro (an4 I thfUk Arwtotle) extendi . 
youth tothirty-hfe.J 
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[ZAANAN, a place of extreme fecundity : 
Bochart thinks abounding in flocks. Tlie Ara- 
bic root signifies to abound in riches ; or flocks, 
they being the riches of the East. Haseus thinks 
it may be derived from Zenim^ thorns, which 
grew abundantly in the neighbourhood.] 

ZAANANmM, ^eevaviju, motions: 

otherwise, motion of him that bleeps ; from nj^jf 
tsaha, to wander, to go up and down, and CD13 
nnm, to sleep : otherwise, to transport ; from 
tyir tsahon. A city of Naptlrali. Josh. xix. S3. 
Micah i. 11. [^Zaanan, Eng. Tr.] contracted 
into Zenan. Josh. xv. 37« 

[Simon thinks great migrations, in the plural ; 
t. e. the place where many exiles met. It appears 
to be a name given to a place to which Heber, 
the Kenite, removed from among the other 
Kenites. Judg. iv. 11. It was near Kedesli in 
Kaplhali. The Zaanaim of Judges appeals to 
be the same place as the Zaananim of Joshua. 
As, however, both names are plural, there must 
at least have been two places thus called. Vide 
ZoAN.l 

ZAAVAN, terror, fear, vexation, emo- 
tion; itom \\r\\ zathah. Gen.xxvi. 27* 1 Chron. 
i. 41. * 

ZABAD, *nT, gift, given (by God.) 

I. ZABAD, son of Nathan, and father of 
Ophal, of Judah. 1 Chron. ii. 36, 37« 

II. ZabaJ), son of Tahath, and father of 
Shuthelah, of Ephraim. 1 Chron. vii. 21. 

III. Zabad, son of Shinieath, an Animo- 
nitess, who with Jehozabad, son of Shimrith, a 
Moabiteks, killed Joash, king of Judah. 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 26. A. M. Sl6j, ante A. D. 839. 

IV. Zabad, who put away his wife, taken 
contrary to the law. Ezra x. 27. 

ZABADEANS, Za^ogotot. See Z a bud. 

ZABADEANS, Arabians who dwelt east of 
the mountains of Gilead. Jonathan Maccabeus 
overcame them A. M. 3860, I Macc. xii. 31. 
But it is very probable, that instead of Zaba^ 
deans, which is a name entirely unknown, we 
should read Nabatheans, as Josephus does. 

Nabathbaks. 

ZABBAt, at, Zoflov, that runs or ghd^i 
froth ytt mtbl Sdn of Bebai, aeparated from hia 
wife, Buuriod agaitut the law. Etra x. 28. 


Z A B 

ZABDI, nsr, portion, dowry: from IDr 
zabad. 

I. ZABDI, or Zabdias: son of Zerali, and 
grand-father of Achan. Josh. vii. 1. 

II. Zabdi, yeoman of the wine-cellar to king 
David. 1 Chron. xxvii. 27. 

ZABDI AH, nnnt, or Zabdi, God is my por» 
tion. [gift of God.] 

ZABDlEL, VK>“Qr, portion of God, from lat 
zabad, a portion, and el, God. [Gift of God : 
in the Greek Zabdiel, I Macc. xi. 17* which 
agrees with Zebedee, »nat. Matt. iv. 21.] 

1. ZABDLEL, father of Jashobeam. He 
commanded the twenty-four thousand men who 
served in the first month, as tlte life-guard of 
king David. I Chron. xxvii. 2. 

IT. Zabdiel, king of Arabia: he killed 
Alexander Balas, king of Syria, who had fled to 
him for refuge, and sent his head to Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt, theu in Syria, in 
pursuit of Alexander Balas, I Macc. xi. 17. 
A. M. 3859, onte A. D. 145. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib. xxxii. gives the name of Diodes to this 
Zabdiel. Profane historians tell this story with 
some variation. They say that the generals of 
Alexander Balas, providing for their own secu- 
rity and interest, when their master retired into 
Cilicia, they treated privately with Demetrius 
Nicator, son-in-law of Ptolemy Philometor, and 
treacherously slew Alexander, sending his head 
to Ptolemy by this Zabdiel. Polyb. Diodor. 
apud Usser. ad A. M. 3859* 

[ZABEIN, {the two Zabs,) are considerable 
streams ; each about half as great as the Dejleh, 
(Tigris). They rise among the mountains of 
Azerbaizan; of these the larger is that which 
runs toward liaditheh. These streams form 
part of the Tigris, and water the district of Sa-* 
merak. Ibn Haukal.] 

ZABIANS, Tsabiim. These are said 
to be ancient Chaldeaqs, addicted to astrology^ 
and to the worship of the stars ; their chief em- 
ployment was to form Talismans under certain 
aspects of the planets. It is doubted whether 
the Zabians were a particular people^ or a sec^ 
of philosophers ; mid whether the name denotes 
thenr religion, their counti^, or their situation 
On this fiiere are five or six dtlTereiit opinioesv 

vi4t 
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vide Spencer, de Ifpb. Htbr, lib, ii. cap, 1 . de 
Zabiis, Some tbim& that the name Zabiam 
comes from Zahoy or rather Saba, son of Cush ; 
or from Zabahy an army, because they ^^orship- 
ped (he host of heaven ; or from (he Arabic 
Tzabin, wlu< h signifies the east-wind, faecau^ 
these people were Chaldeans, and known by the 
name of Orientals. Spencer believes the best 
etymology is that ofScaliger, Epist, lib. i. Ep, 
69* who thinks that Zabiim signifies Orienialsy 
or Chaldeam\ he thinks also this name ought not 
to be confined to the Chaldeansy but to be ex- 
tended to al] who adopted their principles ; as 
the Egyptians, the 'NabatheanSy the CanaaniteSy 
Syrians, &c. So that the name of Zahiariy would 
dsnote a s^ct, spread far aud wide throughout 
the East, [I t is very possible that this name im- 
ported holy men ; peculiarly conversant with 
diving (lungs: separated: it seems to imply ;as- 
ticcy in the sense of correctness, according to the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, aud the Arabic.] 

What was the religion and philosophy of the 
Zabiansi Some think it was the most ancient 
religion of the W'orld. Some place the origin of 
it under Seth, the son of Adam ; others under 
ISfoah ; others under Kahor, the father of Terah, 
and grandfather of Abraham. Maimonides, 
Mote Nevoch, lib, iii. thinks that Abraham fol- 
lowed the religion and principles of the Zahians 
while he w as in Chaldea. A chief article of their 
religion was, tlie worship of the stars, and a 
kind of magic; which makes Spencer say they 
were Pagans; and that their religion, so much 
of it as w'as known to the Jewish and Arabian 
authors, was only a corruption of Judaism, and 
borrowed in many things from the ancient Chal- 
deans, the Jews, Platonists, and Gnostics ; so 
that a mixture of these composed their religion. 
He adds, that the name of Zabians, and even 
their religion itself, as now' professed, is very 
modem, and not earlier than Mahomet; since 
neither their name, nor religion, occurs in any 
ancient author, Greek or Latin, nor in any work 
written before the Koran. 

Hyde, in bis Account of the Religion of the 
Persians, has endeavoured to prove, tliat the 
ancient Zabians were not Genfiles; that Sbem 
and Elam were the first authors of their religion ; 
that if afterwards it became burdened with super- 
stitions, Abraham reformed it, and supported its 
reformation against Nimrod, who persecuted it : 
that Zoroaster came afterwards, and re-esta- 
blished the worship of the true G^, which 
Abraham had taught before. True it that 
li|f aucieat Peraiaps, or Zabiansp matnhMued a 
£ro on their altars, and in their (em-* 
pM i be seen at Jermalemy 


on the .altar of that temple, where the priests 
took core that the fire never went out. lliey 
seemed to worship the sun ; but be thinks this 
was only a secondary worship, and subordinate 
to that of the true God. The remains of the 
ancient Persians in the East constant!]^ affirm 
to those who enquire of them, that this respect 
to the sun is only a reipeet of civility, such as 
is paid to kings, and their officers. 

The unity of God, with the necessity of a 
Mediator, was an original persuasion throughout 
mankind. See Prideatjx Connect, P. \, lib^ 
iii. and the authors whom he quotes. The unity 
of the Godhead is discoverable by the light of 
nature ; our need of a Mediator to obtain access 
to the supreme Being is a conse^ence of our 
degeneracy. But some men having no know- 
ledge of him, or having lost what had been re- 
vealed to Adam of the qualities of the Mediator, 
they had recourse to mediators of their own 
choosing, through which they might address the 
supreme God. This was the first step towards 
idolatry. Then, observing nothing in nature of 
greater perfection than the stars, in which they 
imagined that certain intelligences resided, which 
animated and governed those vast bodies, they 
concluded that none could be fitter for the office 
of Medialorship between God and themselves. 
And because the planets, of all the celestial 
bodies, are nearest to the earth, and seem 
lo have the greatest influence over it, they as- 
cribed to them the chief places among these me- 
diators, and on that account made them objects 
of their worship. 

Such was the origin of idolatry. First they 
set up tents, or chapels, to these powers ; then 
they represented them by statues and images. 
These images at first were only regarded as 
sacred habitations, wherein the inteiligeuces 
resided : and those who worshipped one of 
them, only paid it a relative adoration, with 
respect to the planet to which it belonged. 
Afterwards, they proceeded to make statues, in 
which they imagined, that after their consecra- 
tion these intelligences were as much present by 
their infiueoce, as in the planets themselves, and 
that prayers addressed to these were as effectual, 
as if addressed to the heavenly bodies. This was 
the origin of the worship of statues or images. 

They were iovested with the names of the 
planets they represented : as Saturn, Jupiter^ 
MarSy Jpolloy Mercury, Venus, and Dianam 
These were what the ancients c^led the gteat 
gods. Afterwards an bpinion prevailed,, that dio 
souls of good men, after their separation from 
the bod^, might becofne mediators and ifitar-i 
ccssora between God and man ; hence they 

de^d 
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dfiifiedi many whom' they characterized as em^ 
nendy ju^ and good^ by which the nuoiber of 
dettteB was greatly iaerMed. 

'this religion um^ ite rise among the Chal- 
deans : their study of astronomy contributed to 
incline them to it. This obliged Abraham to 
abandon Chaldea) from whence this worship 
spread through die Eas^ into Egypt, into Greece, 
and among the nations of the VVest. The first 
authors of this superstition were known in the 
East by the name of Zabiam, or Sabbeam. 
Maiinon. Moreh Nevochim, Pocock, Specimen 
lusts', Arab, Thom. Hyde, Hist, Relig, veter, 
Persarum, 

The remains of this ancient sect are still 
known ih the East by the name of Sabbeans, 
which they pretend to have received from Sabius, 
son of Seth. They have among them a book 
which they ascribe to Seth, which contains the 
doctrine o|! their sect. 

To this sect of the Sabbeans was diametri- 
cally opposed that of the Magi ; who held 
idols in abhorrence, and worshipped God only 
by fire. They began in Persia, and spread to 
India, where they still subsist. They acknow- 
ledge two principles, one of good, the other of 
evil. See Magt. 

To return to the Zabians; as the system we 
have now proposed concerning their origin and 
progress is founded neither on matter of fact, nor 
on accounts of ancient historians, nor on the 
credit of any authentic monuments; we think 
ourselves obliged to acquaint the reader, that all 
this is an hypothesis, probable, indeed, but of 
small assurance. 

[The Druids of Britain had many principles 
and practices in common with the Zabians^ and 
with the ancient patriarchal religion. The 
reader of British history will improve this hint. 

The reader has seen in Fragments, Nos. 
DI. — DHL a much better account of the an- 
cient Zabians, or worshippers of fire and light, 
from their own books : chiefiy frona the Desatir, 
which appears to contain their principles gene- 
rally; also, he has seen in Nos. DCIX. — 
DCXlIi. and in the article John the Baptist, 
DiseipUs of, a correct view of the sect properly 
calien Sabeans: that these two sects should be 
confounded, so little being known of either, 
could not be wondered at ; but, for every rea- 
son, they ought to be kept distinct, especially 
as the teiitiiitony home by the latter to many 
partkuinrs and incidents of Christianity, is not 
without its importance. 

The following account from M. D'Herbe^t, 
comptizna. instuMHOet of the confusion to which 
wc have mi proves the necessity for 
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dtsfinguiebiag thCse sects : which the reader will 
eaatly effect, by means of the Fragments re* 
ferr^ to.] 

ZABLANS, or Sabtreans. This religion is 
one of the three, to which Mahomet gave his 
protection, with a land of approbation, in hts 
Koran, chap. Q, These three refigiom are Ju- 
daism, Christiankif, and Sabiim, 

According to Soussain Vaez, ift his Persian 
paraphrase on the Koran, the Sabians have se- 
veral observances derived from Judaism, Chris- 
tianitjf, and Mahometanism, They honour 
angels with a religious worship : they read the 
Psalms of David : they pray, turning towards 
Ihe south, and sometimes towards the north. 
Some think they hold the principles of the Sad- 
ducees. 

They have a book, says M. d’Herbelot, Bibl, 
Orient, Art. SabL which they ascribe to Adam : 
it is their rulejAr faith : written in characters 
which are ve^jarticular, but the language is 
almost entirely Chaldean. They venerate John 
the Baptist, whose disciples they profess to be. 
They practise baptism ; whence some travellers 
give them the name of Christians of St. John. 

Ben Schunah, a Persian author, calls the Sa- 
bians Sirians, or Syrians. According to him 
they are descended from the most ancient nation 
of the world, and use even to this day, at feast 
in their books, the language of Adam and his 
children ; and they have derived their religion 
and their law from Seth and Enoch ; whose 
books they pretend to have, containing moral 
instructions, recommending the practice of vir- 
tue, and the abhorrence of vice. They pray to 
God seven times a day with intense application. 
They fast during the whole course of a moon, 
from sun-rise to sun-set, without eating or drink- 
ing. This fast always concludes at the summer 
equinox. 

They honour the temple of Mecca, and have 
great respect for the pyramids of Egypt; for 
they think that Sabi, son of Edon or Enoch, is 
buried under the third of them. But their chief 
pilgrimage is to a place near Haran, (the An- 
cient Charred, or Haran,) in Mesopotamia, 
where, as some think, Abraham was born ; and 
certainly, from hence be departed with his family 
for the land of Canaan. Some insist, that the 
SabiaiM respect this plaoe, because of Sabi, son 
of Mari, who lived in Abraham’s thne ; from 
whom they derive their origin, and periiaps their 
religion, with more probability, thm from Sabi, 
son of Enoch, who hved before the dekge. 

Bm^haxem says, that the reftgiotf the Za- 
bians is not only the first, and the mtak ancient, 
bm wst the most general (if not the only) reli- 
8 H div, d. gioii 
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gion of the modd dU the tune of Ahrthftm, from 
whom the other reUgtotts are descended. And 
in their histories the Arabians commonly de* 
scribe the ancient Persians^ Chaldeans, Assy- 
rian#, Grecians, Egyptians, and Indians, as 
^bianif before they embraced Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, or Mahometanism ; and the Oriental 
Christians moke no difficulty to affirm,* that 
Constantine the Great quitted the religion of the 
Zabians for Christianity. 

Some confound the ^biant with the Magians, 
or GuebreSf or Gaures, the worshippers of fire 
in Persia ; but the more correct carefully distin- 
guish them. 

We do not find the name of Zabians in Scrip- 
ture; and our reason for mentioning them is, 
because the Rabbins and commentators often 
speak of them, pretending tliat Moses had them 
in view, in several of his ceremonial laws, either 
to contradict, or to rectify customs and ceremo- 
nies practised by them. See Spencer, de Legi- 
btis liebraorum Ritualibus, lib. iii. 

ZABINA, Mior, Za^twa, that runs now; 
from zub, to run or ^ow, and MIS na, now : 
otherwise, that buys ; from the Chaldee pr za- 
ban. One who dismissed his foreign wife after 
the return from Babylon. Ezrax. 43. 

ZABUD, portion, or endowed; from nit 
zabad, a dowry. Sou of Nathan, a favorite of 
kii^ Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 5. 

ZACCAI, »3T, Zaxaia, pure, clean; from 
•pt xacac / according to the Syriac, just, or 
tified. His children returned from Babylon in 
number seven hundred and si.Nty. Ezra ii. 9* 
ZACCHEUS, Zaje\a(Oc* See Zaccai. 

I. ZACCHEUS. Judas Maccabseus left 
Simon, Joseph, and Zaccheus, to besiege the 
sons of Bean, in two tovters. 2 Macc. x. )9* 

1 Macc. V. 4, 5. A.M. 3840, a/ife A. D. 164. 
But Simon*8 people being bribed, permitted 
some to escape. Judas put these traitors to 
death. It is not plain that Joseph, Simon, or 
Zaccheus, had any share in this treachery. 

II. Zaccheus, chief of the Publicans; t.e. 
farmer-general of the revenue, [for a district, 
perhaps, rather than for a province.] Luke xix. 
A. D. 53. a little before tbe death of our Sa- 
viour. When Jesus Christ passed through 
Jericho, Zaccheus greatly desired to sec him, but 
could not, because of the multitude, imd because 
he was low of stature. He therefore ran before, 
and climbed up into a sycamore-tree. W^n 
Jesus came to the place, be looked up to him, 
and said, ZaccheuM make haste and came dofom, 
far to-de^ I must abide at thy house* Zaccheus 
imiliediately came down, aiia reoeive4 lum joy- 
fully. Those who saw this mummed, and 


MSkA wtffiin themselves, Heu gone to be a guest 
with a man a sinner f In the mean time Zac- 
cheus said to Jesus, BdiM, Lord, the ha^^of 
my goods I give to the poor; and^ I hove taken 
any thing from any mm by false accusation, I 
restore htm fourfold. The Roman laws con- 
demned Publicans convicted of extortion, to 
make restitution to four times the value. Jesus 
Christ answered him. This day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as Ke also is a son of 
Abraham. This is all that Scripture informs us 
of Zaccheus the Publican. 

[Notwithstanding the general disrepute of 
Publicans or tax-gatherers, Zaccheus could not 
have acquired all his property by injustice ; nor 
one eighth part of it; if half would have enabled 
him to make four-fold restitution ; indeed, he 
seems rather to say, that he had not wronged 
any, by his use of the particle if. Considering 
the general character of these collectors, he ap- 
pears to have been an exemplary man.] 

Some have thought, that Zaccheus was a Gen- 
tile : but the opinion of commentators is, that 
he was a Jew : for many of this nation exercised 
the employment of a Publican. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus says, Strom, lib. iv. that many did not 
distinguish Zaccheus from St. Matthew, pre- 
tending he was advanced to the apostleship after 
the death of Judas. Others have affirmed that 
St. Peter ordained him bishop of Caesarea in 
Palestine. Constit. Clem. lib. vii. cap. 46. Re- 
cognit. lib. in. cap. 65, 74. Rufin. Prafat. Re- 
cognit. Vide et Chrysolog. homil. de Zachtso. 
But it is probable they confounded him with 
another Zaccheus, bishop of this church in the 
second century. Prwdestinat. Serm. cap. 11,13. 

ZACCHUR, 'yat, that remembers, or is re- 
membered: otherwise male; from zacar, 
male, or memory, [memorial.'] 

I. ZACCHUR, Zaccue, Zachur, or Ze- 
CHUR, father of Shammua, of Reuben. Numb, 
xiii. 4. 

II. Zaochub, sonofHamuel, and father of 
Sbimei. 1 Chron. iv, 20. 

III. Zaochur, a Levite, of the family of 
Merari. 1 Chron, 27* 

IV. Ittevite and singer, son of 
Asaph. 1 OImM«xv. 2. 

V. ZacMNNk,"' nr Zabbud, son of Bigvai or 

Imri ; from the captivity of Babylon 

with Ushai, ^d seventy of their 

Ezra viii. 14. Neb. iii. 2. 

ZACWARIAH, rrtDf, memory of the Lord, 
or mnk sf the Lord; (torn Mocar, memory, 
rnmk, and rvjuh, the Lord. 
.i»4A^I|ACHAftlA^ ; of Reu- 

Jiin^Atef of a fandiy. 1 Chron. ▼. 7. 

11. Zaoraiiah, 
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Tt. ZachAlRIAH^ kinff of Israel, succeeded 
bis father Jeroboam 11« A. M. 9220, unit A.D. 
784. He feigned but six months, and did. evil 
in the sight of the Lord. 2 Kings xiv. 29. ShaL 
lum, son of Jabesh, conspired against him, 
killed him in public, and reigned in his stead. 
Thus was fulfilled what the Lord had foretold to 
Jehu ; that his children should sit on the throne 
of Israel to the fourth generation. 2 Kings xv. 
8 — 11 . 

III. Zachxriah, son of Meshelemiah, a 
porter of the tabernacle ; of the race of Korah. 
1 Chron. ix. 21. 

IV. Zachariah, a Levite, and doctor of the 
law : one sent by king Jehoshaphat throughout 
Judah, to instruct the people, 2 Chron. xvii. 7* 
A. M. 3092, ante A. D. 912. 

V. Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, high-priest 
of the Jews ; probably the Azariah of 1 Chron. 
vi. 10, 11. He was slain by order of Joash, 
A. M. 3164, ante A.D. 840. Scripture ob- 
serves, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21, 22. ‘‘ Joash the 
king remembered not the kindness which Je- 
hoiada, father of Zachariah^ had done to him, 
but slew his son : and when he died, he said, 
The Lord look on it, and require it.*' The year 
following God sent the army of Syria against 
Judah, which entered Jerusalem, slew the 
princes of the people, and sent a great booty to 
Damascus. 

Jerom, on Matt, xxiii. followed by a great 
number of commentators, believed that this Za^ 
chariahy son of Jehoiada, was he of whom our 
Saviour speaks, Matt, xxiii. 34, 3d. “ 1 send 
unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; 
and some of them ye shall kill and crucify . . . 
that on you may come all the righteous blood 
shed on the earth, from the blood of righteous 
Abel unto the blood of Zachariahy son of Bara- 
chias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar." The difference of names of these 
fathers, Jehoiada and Barachiah, does not move 
Jerom, or those who follow him ! they observe, 
1 . That in the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, 
used by the Nazarenes, was read Jehoiada, not 
Barachiah. 2. Thai among the Hebrews no- 
thing was more usual than to have two names. 
Examples of this are common in Scripture; and 
it is very easy to imagine, tliat the same person 
might be called Barachiah and Jehoiada. 

To this opinion three things ye objected : 1. 
That Zachariah, son of Barachiah, according to 
the intention of Jesus Christ, seems to have been 
the last of tfet prophets, or just, slain by tb^ 
Jews, as Ahehyfoa the first of the just who suf- 
fered a violent death. 2, That Zachariah son 
of Jehoiada was stoned in the court of the hotite 


of God ; whereas Zachariah, son of Barachiah, 
was killed between the temple and the altar. 3* 
That though it be true that the Hebrews had 
often two names, it is hardly to be thought 
that Jesus Christ would here omit the name of 
Jehoiada, which was so well known, and sub- 
stitute that of Barachiah, which was not so fa- 
miliar. Vide Zachariah, No. XII. We 
rather incline to believe that our Saviour points 
at Zachariah, son of Baruch. 

VI. Zachariah, the eleventh of the lesser 
prophets. He was sou of Barachiah, and grand- 
son of Iddo. He returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel, and began to prophecy in the se- 
cond year of Darius, son of Hystaspes, A. M, 
3484, ante A. D. 520, in the eighth month of 
the holy year, and two months after Haggai.^ 
These two prophets, with united zeal, encou- 
raged the people to resume the work of the 
temple, which had been discontinued for some 
years, Ezra v. 1. The time, and place, of birth, 
oi Zachariah. aie unknown. Some think he was 
born at Baoylon, during the captivity : others 
think, at Jerusalem, before Judah and Benja- 
min were carried away. Some suggest that he 
was a priest ; others see no proof of it. Many 
say he was son of Iddo : others, with much 
more reason, that he was son of Barachiah, and 
grandson of Iddo. Zecli. i. 1. 

He has been confounded with Zechariah, son 
of Barachiah, contemporary with Isaiah ; viii. 2. 
and with Zachariah, the father of John the Bap- 
tist; which opinion is plainly incongruous. He 
has been thought to be the Zachariah, son 
of Barachiah, whom our Saviour mentions as 
killed between the temple and the altar ; though 
no such thing is any where said of this prophet. 
At the foot of mount Olivet, they shew a tomb 
which they pretend belongs to the prophet Za- 
chariah. Dorotheus maintains, that be was 
buried in a place called Bethariah, a hundred 
and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem. 

Epiphanius ascribes to him some prophecies 
composed while he was at Babylon : which 
foretold the birth of Jesus, or Joshua, son of 
Josedeeb, and of Zerubbabel, son of Salathiel; 
also, that he predicted to Cyrus the victory he 
should obtain over Croesus and Astyages, and that 
be should restore at Jerusalem the public exer- 
cise of religion. But wc make small account 
of such particulars, which are not in Scripture. 

. Zachariah begins his prophecy with an exhor- 
tation to the people, to return to the Lord, and 
|iot to imitate the stubbornness of their fathers. 

in the fourth year of Darius^ A, M. 3486, 
ante A. D. 6I3» on the fourth day^ of the ninth 
tnpnthi the prophet ym consulted by Shereser, 
3 BT 2 Regem-melech, 
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EefpeoiHoelacb^ Mid adMera# whedier they ouflit 
to contistte to Iftsl on tbe £fith mootliy M t£ey 
had Kilberto do«€» akice the rain of the temple? 
He junawered^ tlifttdteae fatU were of tbeirowa 
inventiofi ; wbat chiefly required of 
them WM piety and justioe ; and that, Anally 
'their days of faatiog abould be soon changed 
mto days of joy and tbaokagiving. 

He foretels very diatinctly, the coming of 
Jeiua Christ, a Saviour, poor, and sittmg on 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. In the 
eleventh chapter he speaks of the war of the 
Romans against the Jews, of the breach of the 
covenant between God and bis people ; of thirty 
pieces of silver given for a recompense to the 
shepherd ; of three shepherds put to death in one 
month, &c. 

Zachariah is the longest and the most obscure 
of the tw elve minor prophets, says Jerom. Pr<c- 
fat* in Ub. i. Zach. His style is broken and un- 
connected. His prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, are more particular and express than 
those of some other prophets. Several modem 
critics, as Mede, Epist» lib* iv. 31. and Ham- 
mond, on Matth. have been of opinion, that 
chap. IX. X. xi. of this prophet were written by 
Jeremiah; because in Matthew ^xvii. 9, 10. 
under the name of Jeremiah^ we And quoted 
Zacb. xi. 1£. and as the chapters make but one 
continued discourse, they concluded, that all 
three belonged to Jeremiah* But it is much 
more natural to suppose, that the name of Jere^ 
miah, by some unlucky mistake, has slipped into 
the text of St. Matthew. 

The prophet Zachariah foretold very exactly, 
the siege of Babylon, by Darius, son of Hystas- 
pes. This prince laid siege to that rebdlious 
city at the beginning of the Aftb year of bis reign, 
and reduced it at the end of twenty months. 
Zachariah, a little before the time of her fall, 
writes thus to the Jews in Babylon ; ** Ho, ho, 
come forth, and flee from the land of the north, 
saith the Lord : for 1 have spread you abroad as 
the four winds of the heavens, ssiih the Lord. 
Deliver thyself, O Sion, that dwellest with the 
daughter of Babylon. For thus saith the Lord 
of hosts ; After the glory hath he seat me unto 
the nations which spoiled you : for he that 
toiichedi you touchetb the apple of his eye* For, 
Mudd, 1 will shake mine band upon them, and 
they aMl be spoil to their servants : and ye shall 
know ^at the Lord of hosts hath sent me.^' Zecb. 
it. 6, 7, There is fi^t probability that die 
Josvaobeyed thete admmitioBs, and retewd from 
not into 4heir own coootry, ol least, 
suloio jlioo# security. Vuk 

fllMi ifliltematatis do uot distiiigmsbl uti ise u 


Ibepniidtet Zachariah, uud A fatber of 

John the Baptist. D^Heiitteiot^ 'BibL*Ori^,p^ 
9£2. Some of them derive to pedigree fnm 
David ; others from Levi, 

VIL ZACfiAaisH, ton of Baraehiah, or Je» 
bereckiah, mentioned Isatsh viti. 2* According 
to Jerom, in loc* this is the prophet described 
£ Cbron. xxvi. 5. under the reign of Hezekiah, 
or rather under the reign of Azariah or Uzziah. 

And he sought God in the days of Zachariah, 
who had understanding in the visions of God.” 
This Zachariah might live to the reign of Abut, 
A.M. 3262, when the Lord said to Isaiah, 
‘‘ Take thee a great roll, and write in it . . . And 

1 took unto me faithful witnesses to record, 
Uriali the priest, and Zachariah, son of Jebere-* 
chiah.’* These two persons might authenticate 
a testimony, that at such a time the prophet had 
foretold that he should have a son, and that be- 
fore this son should be able to name father or 
mother, Resin and Pekah, the two enemies of 
Judah, should be destroyed. Vide Almah. 

VIII. Zachariah, father of Abi, orAbijah, 
mother of king Hezekiah. 2 Kings xviii. 2. 

2 Chron. xxix. 1. 

IX. Zachariah, a Levite, of the race of 
Asaph. 2 Chron. xxix. 13. 

X. Zachariah, the father of Joseph, under 
the Maccabees. 1 Macc. v. 18, 56. 

XJ. Zachariah, a prbst of the family of 
Abia, father of John the Baptist, and husband 
to Elizabeth. Luke 1. 5, 1£, 8cc. This is wbat 
we read in the gospel : “ Zachariah and Eli- 
zabeth were both righteous before God, walking 
in ail the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless. And they bad no child, because 
Elizabeth was barren, and they both were 
now well stricken in years.” But A.M. 3999, 
about fifteen months before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, as Zachariah was waiting his week, and 
performing the functions of priest, in the tenmle, 

according to the custom of the priest's c^ce, 
his lot was to bqrn incense when he went into 
the temple of the Lord,” on the altar of gold in 
the holy place. ** Andjthere appeared uatd him 
ao angel olllm Lord Manding on the right side 
of the aliir of And when Zaeheuiah 

saw Itoi, be wa#^ ^troubled, and lear upon 
hto But the agg^ ttol unto bbia. Fear not 
Zacharhki fwayerie beard; thy vrife 

Etobelb ito| a m, tod thou shale 

eaUtotouM^iobw. And said umo 

tbeatod^^wltefebystolllbi^ ibrlto 
an^totoiatt, ato^ tofotofl^itrickenitf create. 
Atotoib aatoi unto ton, lam 

QajbfM^ stm id to ito yrotetHas df God ; and 

amtoiit to sf ^aa k -tito me, md^todbear thee 

' these 
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the»e flad Iktiiigs. And^ liahold^ thou shalt be 
dutnb^ «nd not able to speak, until the 4ay that 
these thiiigs shall be perfortted, because thou 
believedst not my weids, Mrhiofa yet shall be iul- 
filled in tlietr season/* <See Annum ciation» 
also Faaoments, No. DCX. 

The people were waifing till Zachariah came 
forth out of the holy place ; and they were sur- 
prised at his long delay. But when he came 
out he was not able to speak ; by his making 
signs to them, they found that he had seen a 
vision, and was become dumb. When the days 
of his ministry were completed, t. e. at the end 
of about a week, he returned to liis own house : 
and his wife Elizabeth conceived a son, of whom 
she was happily delivered in its due time. Her 
neighbours and kinsfolks assembled to congra- 
tulate her on this occasion ; and on the eighth 
day they circumcised the child, calling his name 
Zachariah, after the name of his father : but 
Elizabeth interposed, and said, No ; hi$ name 
is John. They then desired a token from his 
father, bow he would have him named ; he, mak- 
ing signs for a tablet, WTote on it, his name is 
John, which excited the admiration of all pre- 
sent. At this instant his tongue was loosed, and 
he spake, praising God. And being filled with 
the Holy Ghost, he prophesied, by a canticle, 
which St. Luke has preserved, chap. ii. Comp. 
Fragments, No.'-DCXLI. 

St. Ambrose, lib. i. in Luc. Beda, Theophyl. 
Strab. Brug. in Luc. St. Austin, in Joan. Homil. 
49 . St. Chiysostoro, and several others, have 
conjectured that Zachariah was high-priest, on a 
false supposition, that the offering of incense was 
reserved to the high-priest ; but it appears from 
St, Luke himself, that he was an ordinary priest, 
of the family, or course, of Abia ; and it is cer- 
tain besides, that the ordinary priests went every 
day into the sanctum. The Protevangelium of 
James and the spurious Gospel of the Nativity 
of tlie Virgin, affirm, or at least suppose, that 
Zachariah, the father of John the Baptist, was 
high-priest ; but the authority of such pieces is 
very inconsiderable. 

The MUmvProtevangelium of James insinuates, 
that when Herod caused the young John, after- 
wards the Baptist, to be searched for, in onler 
to destroy him with the other children of Bethle- 
hem, not being able to find him, because his 
mother Elizabeth bad sent him into the wild- 
ness ; the king sent to Zachariah, then attendmg 
his mmtstry at the altar, to enquire where his 
atm was f Zadkrnah sent vpord, that he knew 
nothing t^f hhn. Heiod sent iBe sbldiers bank, 
with oHterk to kUl hhn* if he not discover 
whmehb simvras. Zaahafiah sittt pcotesisd 


to ffiem witli an oath, that be knew nothing of 
him ; whereupon they killed him between the 
porch ahd the altar, in the inclosure that sur- 
round^ the altar of burnt-sacrifices. Neither 
the priests, nor the other Israelites knew when 
he was killed ; and one of the priests finding he 
stayed too long, entered into the temple, found 
him dead, and bis blood congealed on the ground. 
At the same time he heard a voice, sayina, Za^ 
chariah has been put to death, and his blood 
shall not be wiped out till his revenger cotnes.*’ 

It was doubtless on this foundation that many 
of the ancients thought Zachariah, the father of 
John the Baptist, to be that Zachariah, son of 
Barachiah, whose blood was shed betw eeii the 
temple and the altar. Origen, in Matt. xxvi. 
Petr. Alex. cap. xiii. Basil, lib. i. Homil. 25. 
Nyssen, tom. in. Homil. de Natal. Christ. Epi- 
phan. de vita et morte Prophet. Tbeophylact, 
&.C. Tertullian, Scorpiac. cap. 8. speaks of the 
blood of Zachariah, the mai'ks of which were 
still visible son the pavement of the temple. 
These marks were pretended to he yet visible 
also in the time of Jerom, who gave but little 
credit to them, as plainly appears by his com- 
mentary on Matthew xxiii. 35. Vide, si placet, 

Athauas. ^om. ii.p. 697. 

The Greeks honour Zachariah September 5, 
as a priest, a prophet, and a martyr. Usuard, 
Ado, and other Latins, honour him as a prophet, 
November 5. The Roman martyrology joins 
Elizabeth with him. 

XII. Zachariah, son of Baruch, was a 
great enemy to all injustice and evil, and the 
greatest assertor of the liberty of his country. 
Joseph, de Bello, lib. iv. cap. 19» in Graco, tieu 
lib. y. cap. 1. in Lat. The zealots, though re- 
solved to destroy him, as a great opposer of 
their designs, and very rich and powerful, yet 
determined to observe some sort of formality in 
his condemnation: they convened seventy judges 
of the most considerable people, to compose a 
kiud of tribunal or sanhedrim, where they made 
Zachariah son of Baruch appear, and accused 
him of a design to deliver up the city to the Ro- 
mans. But of this conspiracy they could pro- 
duce neither proofs, nor tokens. 

Zachariah seeing his accusers resolved on his 
destruction, and escape impossible, instead of 
being discouraged by the danger, was more than 
ordinarily animated. Having briefly confuted 
the accusations of %is enemies, he began to ex- 
pose their iniquity, and thek prooeediags to 
dtstorb die public tnmquBHty, At due the zca- 
loto were incensed with ra^e, and could hardly 
contoifl themselves : but ibinking it best to hold 
out to the end, that they sMgn give bis trial 
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some appearance of jnitice; they suffered the 
serenty judges to proRotmoe their sentence. Tliis 
th^ didf by unaniiuoiitly acauittiiig Zachariah. 

llie zealots cried out with rage and fury, and 
two of those wretches flying on Zachariak^ killed 
him in the midst of the temple, insulting his 
dead body with these words, ** Receive now this 
absolution that we give thee, which is much 
more safe than the other.^' Then they threw 
his body into the valley below the temple. 
This happened A. D. 67, three years before the 
taking of Jerusalem. 

^jany learned commentators, as Grotius, 
Hammond, Louis de Dieu, Constantine I’Etn* 
per. Jansen, on Matthew, have thought that this 
was the Zachariah, son of Barachiah, mentioned 
by Jesus Christ, Matt. xxiii» 35- They say, that 
Christ spoke in the manner of the prophets ; 
iibing the time past instead of the future. 

It is objected against this opinion, first, that 
our Saviour denounces to the Jews, that they shall 
bear the punishment of the death of these just 
men. But God does not punish a crime before 
It is committed. The Jews to whom he spake 
not knowing this Zachariah, and being ignorant 
of his death, which was yet future, it would be 
impertinent to menace them on that account. 
Secondly, Zachariah, son of Baruch, killed by 
the zealots, was a Jew, and according to all ap- 
peal ances, an unbelieving Jew. Josephus says 
not one word that insinuates he had embraced 
Christianity. The old ecclesiastical writers did 
not own him as such. The zealots that slew 
him had no regard to his religion, but to his 
great riches. They were afraid that by his 
great interest lie might drive them away, and 
therefore acccuW him of keeping correspond- 
ence with tiie Homans. If Zachariah had been 
a Christian, it is not probable that he would have 
been in the city A. D. 67* 

These reasons, however, are thus replied to. 
It is allowed, that men cannot ordinarily be threat- 
ened for crimes not yet committed; but it is 
no rare thing to observe in the prophets, the 
destruction of a city, the calamity of a people, 
the death of a prince foretold, as if their crimes 
w^ere already at their full measure, although 
their punishment be still distant. It is true, in- 
deed, that neitlier Josephus, nor any other an- 
cient writer, has said that Zachariah was a 
Christian ; neither bave they said the contrary. 
Josephus speaks of St. James the less, slain by 
Ananus, as a Jew. At that time Christians 
were looked on as a sect of Jews. And though 
the Christians of Jerasaletn might have hegsa to 
withdraw themselves to Pella, about A. D. 66, 
fmni before the siege ; yet, in the year 67# 


it was time enotigli, two years hefofre die ■cky 
was invested. 

In the valley of Jeboshaphat, over agmt 
rusalem, is to be seen a moautnem, siid Vo be 
the tomb aitfoAnnaA. It is cat in the rock^ 
has four pillars on each side, wkh capiuds, the 
entablature of which supports a roof rising to a 
point, like a pyramid. This rtfonunient is 
^uare, and is fW'score feet in oircumierence* 
There is a little window behind, through which 
there are seen within only a few stones one 
upon another. Vide Plates, Mkv of 
SALEM, Margin. 

[Thou^ Calmet seems to acquiesce in refer- 
ring projmetically to this Zachariah, yet I think 
it worth while to observe, that rigliteous Abel is 
die first martyr to truth and piety recorded in 
the Old Testament, Gen. iv. 8. and that Zacha- 
riah is the last person mentioned as slain on 
account of his reproving the wickedness of his 
times. S Chr. xxiv. 20, 2 1 . Is not this refer- 
ence then, equal to— all the righteous men men- 
tioned in Scripture — all whom your ancient 
history records — from the first to the last of 
them.] 

ZACHER, Zexpl, Vulgate, Zachar ; 
memory, or evil, [record, i. e. ^ God, or me ’ 
morial, as Zichri, Zachary, &c. 1 Chr. viii. 31.] 

ZADOK, just, or justified. [Comp- 
Justus, Acts 1 . 23. xviii. 7* so Praobus, as well 
as Justus in Latin.] 

I. ZADOK, or Sadoc, sonofAhitub, high- 
priest of the Jews, of tho race of Eleazar, From 
the decease of Eli the high-priesthood had been 
in the family of Ithamar; but was restored to 
the family of Eleazar, in the time of Saul, in 
the person of Zadok, who was put in the place 
of Ahimelech, slain by Saul, A. M, 2944, ante 
A. D. 1056. 1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18. While Zadok 
performed the functions of ■the priesthood with 
Saul, Ahimelech performed them with David ; 
so that till the reign of Solomon there were two 
high-priests in Israel ; Zadok of the race of Elea- 
zar, and Ahimelech of the race of Ilhamar, 
2 Sam. viii. 17* 

When David Was forced to quit Jerusalem by 
the rebellion of his son Absalom, Zadok and 
Abiatbar wouIdbfWe accompanied him, with the 
ark of the Lord, 2 Sam. xv. 24. But David 
would not permit them. To Zadok he said, O 
seer, return iqIo the city with Aiiimansh your 
son, and le%$|ftmthar and his son Jonathan re- 
turn also* I ^ill conceal myself in the country, 
till yoU'Oend^ mo news of what passes. Zad^ 
and AblUthar relumed therefore to Jemsaleiii ; 
but their two sons Abimaash and Jonathan hid 
IbeinMtelfWiiear the fdantinn of Eogel ; end when 
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Hiiahti tbe fVletid of Divide htd defeated die 
counsel of Ahitophel^ they communieated this 
event toDevid* 

After the defeat of Absalomi David sent word 
to Zadok and Abiathar, to persuade the elders 
of Judah to shew their seal for the king, by 
promptly inviting his return to his metropolis. 
S SaoK six* 11, 12. 

The high-priest Zadok counteracted the party 
of Adonijahy who aspired at the kingdom, to the 
exclusion of Solomon ; 1 Kings i. 5 — 10, 8ic. 
and David sent Zadok with Nathan, and the 
chief officers of his court, to give the royal unc- 
tion to Solomon, and to proclaim him king 
instead of his father. 

After the death of David, Solomon excluded 
Abiathar from the high-priesthood, because of 
his adherence to the party of Adonijah ; and 
Zadok was high-priest alone. 1 Kings ii. 35. 
It is not very well known when he died ; but his 
successor was his son Ahimoash, who enjoyed 
the high-priesthood under Rehoboam. 

II. Zadok, son of Ahitub, and father of 
Shalluoi, high-priest of the Jews : under the 
reign of Jotham, king of Judah. 

ZAHAM, cant, Zaafi, crime, flthiness, im^ 
purity : from ont ziem, vaught, impure. Son 
of Rehoboam and of Abihail, daughter of Eliab. 
2 Cbron. xi. 19« [from the Arabic, very fat,'] 

ZAIR, m»px, Siw/o, little ; from npSf tsahar. 
See ZoAK. Otherwise, afflicted, in tribulation, 

ZAIH, ofSeiba. The country, or mountain, 
of Seir, inhabited by the Idumeans. 2 Kings 
viii. 21 . So Joram w ent over to Zair, and smote 
the Edomites m»y¥ Zeira, instead of n^y'iZeir, 
according to the rules of the Hebrew language, 
intimates a motion towards Zeir, or Zair, The 
Hebrew reads Zeira; but we think it to be a 
fault, and that it should be read Seira, [g. a 
local pronunciation ?] 

ZALAPH, rjVlf, shadow, or tingling (f the 
ear, or imiling; fiom tzalal, shadow, &c. 
and the Chaldee t]b)t tzalaph, to break, [one who 
bieaks out, who opens ; f. e. the first-born of his 
mother. Neh. iii. 30.] 

'ZALMON, poVx, his shade, his obscurity, 
his image ; from tsalum, shade, image, &o. 
and the pronoun an, his, [very shady,} 

ZALMON, Salmon, or Selmok, a moun- 
tain near Sbechem, [overshadowed with trees, 
&c.] Judg. ix. 48. Tile snow of Zalmon is 
mentioned Psalm Ixviii. 14. [The Latin as well 
as the Hebrew takes shadow in the sense of pro- 
tection, seeurity : so does the Arabic: whether 
this mountain might be overdiadowed with for- 
tifications, or otk^r defences 
ZALMONAH, shade, or s<md qf 


the number; from hhu tmdal^shade, 8lc. and n)D 
manah, number : otherwise,, your image, or pic^ 
Sure, from CaVx tselem, image,picture, and the 
pronoun n), yours, or ovrs. [The feminine of 
Zalmon, and of the same import.] 
ZALMONAI},or SALMONA,or Selmona, 
an encampment of Israel in the desert. Numb, 
xxxiii. 41. Some think that here Moses set up 
the brazen serpent. [The idea of protection may 
be derived from the elevation of the brazen ser- 
pent in this place.] See Pukon. 

Z ALM U N N A, shadoso, image, or idol, 

forbidden: from csVe tselem, shade, and piO 
manah, to forbid: or nuah,to be shaken; 
or, noise of trouble; from iVx tsalal, noise, 
and manah, trouble, [shade : i* e, protection.] 
ZALMUNNA, or Salman a, prince of the 
Midianites, Judg. viii. 5. defeated by Gideon, 
A. M. 2759, ante A. D. 1245. 

ZAMZUMMIM, CD>D»Dt, project of crimes, 
or enormous crimes ; from C 3 Dt zamam, 

ZAMZUMMIN, ZoMzoMiM, or Zumin ; 
ancient giaiAs who dwelt beyond Jordan, in the 
country afterwards inhabited by the Ammonites. 
Deut. li. 20. [The high^headed ; proud, lofty.} 
[ZANOACH, a straggling village, or town : 
long, and its parts distant. The name of two 
towns in Judah. Josh. xv. 34, 56. Neh. iii. IS. 
xi. 30. I Chron. iv. 18.] 

ZANOAH, mjt, ZavCy, forgetfulness, or c?e- 
serf ion from n3t zanach: otherwise, this rest, 
this consolation ; from the pronoun nt ze, this 
or that, and m3 nuach, rest, or on3 nacham, 
consolation, 

ZANOAH, or Zanoe, son of Jekuthiel. 

1 Chron. iv. 18. But I rather think that Zanoah 
was a city, built or inhabited by Jekuthiel and 
bis posterity, 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH, orPsEuxHO- 
PANECH. LXX. Gen. xli. 45. 

Joseph. Antiq, lib, ii. cap, 3. ^ov^oytftavnxov. 
Thus the Septuagint, and after them Joseph us, 
express the name given by Pharoah to Joseph. 
Moses says, he called him myD DDSK Zaphath- 
paaneah, which Jerom translates Salvatorem 
mundi; but the greater part of interpreters ren- 
der it one that discovers hidden things, 

ZAPHON, pDK, hidden, or mat obsejves; 
[watchman, centinel,} from shuph: other- 
wise NORTH ; from pDX tsaphon. [Hidden, says 
Simon ; surrounded on all sides b3^ mountains. 
The Arabic root expresses the north^ind.} A 
city of Gad. Josh, xiii.^7. 

ZARAH, nmit, leprosy, or scab; from jng 
tsarah. A city. Joshua xix* 41 [gathering ; 
mob,} 

ZARAH, mt; son of Judab aadl'amar. When . 

hia. 
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hn m9^htr^9^ fmd bin hirptb^^ 

Zstruk f»inesei»tfd amI the midwiC# 

tied ft red ribbon ftbetUt HfiUy^U$ tbi# wittl^ 
the Jl!reM>ortiY. but child withdrawing bii 
hand* bit hom brat* and wat called 

Fharez^ ,<Seii, ftftayiii. 96* 99* Zamh had fve 
8<HM* fithfttt, Zimrt* Hemao* CalcolAand Darg. 

ZARA* ft city of Moab. Joeepbus tayt, An- 
tiq* Ub* xiii* cap* 93» that Alexander JaniWeut 
took tbit cii^* 

ZARAITE, eoit, my brightness^ 

1 Chron. xxyiL 12* [ligM rising tq>, Le. out of 
darknett* at day brei^ ; the same* also* may be 
the import of Zarak, son of Tamar.] 

ZARED* Tit, strange descent y or pcwer: 
from Tn radady to descendy to put under y or nnn 
radahy power y and nt xor, strange, [otherwise, 
extraneous thingSy or scattered power. The 
Chaldee root implies ** a green tree, growing so 
luxuriantly that its branches may be separated 
from it.*' Jonathan the Paraphrast thinks it is 
the willow : more probably it is of the nature of 
our Qxiers* The valley of ozier beds.”] 

ZARED, or Zereo, a brook beyond Jor- 
dan, oil the frontier of Moab. It falls into the 
Dead-sea. Numb. xxi. Deut. ii. 13, 14. 

ZAREPHATH, or Sarepta, nnDIV, am- 
hush of the mouth: from nny tzarary to lie in 
ambush, and DD pathy mouthy mouthful : other- 
wise, crucible, in which metals are melted; from 
«q-ix tzaraphy to melty to purify, [perhaps, puff- 
ing or blowingy as of the cheeks in blowing a 
fire ; or, of bellows in larger operations.] 

[This name appears to signify melting, or 
blowing, f. e. of glass, from the root Zarepn, to 
liquify, to blow, to melt in fire ; it was, pro- 
bably, a station of glass-houses, so that the 
name may be taken as analogous to what we 
term smelting houses,” or furnaces. And in- 
deed some suppose that it was a place famous 
for refining of metallic ores, somewhat like what 
we call a blast fiirnace. It is called Sarepta 
in the Greek of Luke iv. 26. It is reckoned to 
the tribe of Asher. Deut xxiii. 95. in which tribe 
Sarepfa was situated.] 

ZAREPHATH, orSAREPTA, a city of the 
Sidoniaiis, between Tyre and Sidon* in Phoeni- 
cia, on the cotH of the Mediterranean sea. 
Pliny and Stephanus cs\\ it Sarapta ; the Ara- 
bians, Tzarphaud; Josephus and the Greeks* 
Sarepbta, or Saraphta; the Jews, Zarphat, 
The Arabian geographer Scht^^bn-Edris, 
places it twenty miles north firoftt Tyre, «nd ten 
eolith from Sidon. It was rem^ahlc for bhing 
Ibe reiridence of the prophet Eiyah, with d poor 
woman here, during a fqaiine in the laita^of 
Iiraet I ^gsxvitd, 10. In tfaettnie of 
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A good pbile they uftd nMr the 
pbetft tho propheib dv^elt* whicltiwas p 
little tower. Afterwards they built a cbnncb in 
the eaoK plftoew in the ibidat of ^the city« tthe 
wine of Sar^tm was not unknown to the ancients. 
FsdeWiNft; 

Et dulcia ^acchi 

Mtmera, quae Sarepta ferax, quae Oaza Ctelratl 
Coairr. Ub, iii. 

- ■ ■ ^ ' ' Sarepta 

l^cidaperspicuis certantia Vina iainllis; 

FoiiTCJMaJ. de vUa & Martini* , 

At this time Sarepta is a small village stand 
ing on a hill about fifteen hundred paces from 
the sea. [But Maundreii says, there are consi- 
derable ruins between this hill and the sea.] It 
was from the city of Sarep/u that Jupiter, in 
the shape of a bull, carried off Europa. 

ZARETH-SHAHAR, nmwrn'ix, 

KOLcriop, position, or plan ojf the morning ; from 
HTX tsurahy to put, and shachar, the morn- 
ing : otherwise, link of ambushesy or figure of 
blackness ; from tsarar, to Join or lay asn* 
bushesy or fiom TK tzur, to jigurey and 
shachar, blackness ; or from '^U^jatzar, to form, 
and shachar, the morning ; that is, format 
tion of the morning, [Rather, splefhdor of the 
marning ; a city situated on a hill, or mountain, 
so that the earliest rays of the sun were redacted 
from it, and rendered it visible and bright very 
early in the morning.] 

ZARE rH-SHAHAR, or Sarat-asar, a 
city of Reuben, beyond Jordan. Josh. xiii. 19 . 

[ZAKCTAN, was in the land of Manasseh 
on this side Jordan : it is called Zartanah, 

1 Kingsiv. 19. and is said to be near Beth Sheii, 
which was in the northern limits of Manasseh. 
From Adam to Zaretan the waters dried up; 
Josh. iii. IG. from 2iare^an upwards, they stood 
OB a heap. The brazen vessels for the temple 
were cast in the clay ground between Zerretan 
and Succotb. 1 Kings vii. 46 . Vide Zrreda<(> 
THAH. [Eng. Tr^ T^rthan, q, the narrows? of 
the stream, or of the town ] 

ZATTHU, Kirv, Sov^3rofa,‘ olive, or 

olive-tree; from nn zitk* C^e who renewed 
the covenant with ti;^ Lord, after tlie return from 
Babylon. Neh. z« 14. \arnaimnt: decus,^ 
ZATTU, from ibe same root as Zattuu* 
ZATTU returned from Babylon^ with uUm 
hundred and fiulty persons of hia family^ He is 
very probably / the same as Zatihu, in the frwe* 
gomg af Bara ^ ^ 

. iHlhheatt; from t*f ziz; ormimmii; 

or that q^Hsters: |%plmididi!} ecoosdiiigi tw^tbe 
Syriaci* that d nftm hm fe ' ^ . 

ZAZA, 
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ZAZA^ or ZiSA, wm x>f Joottiiai), of tkorace 
of Jerafameel^Bon of Hezrooi of Judah. I Cbroo. 
ii. 59. 

Z£AI^ Zefuf ; Heb. mp, k/tnah, is taken, 

1. For the eagernesM witti which any thing is 
pursued. ** I have been very jealous (or zealous) 
for the Lord God of hosts;’’ I Kings six. 10, 14. 
I buni with zeal for his honour. Phinehas 
was zealous for his God, and made an atonement 
for the children of Israel.” Numb. xxv. 13. 
Judith says, that Simeon and bis brethren were 
filled with the zeal of the Lord, to revenge the 
injory done to their sister. Judith ix. 4. 

2. Zeal is put for anger^ 2 Kings xix. 31. 
** The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall do this 

t. c. bis anger : Psalm Ixxix. 5. ** How long. 
Lord, wilt thou be angry ? for ever ? shall thy 
jealousy, or zeal, bum like fire? The whole 
land shall be devoured by the fire of his jealousy, 
or zeal. Zeph. i. 18. iii. 8. 

3. Zeal is put iot jealousy y Prov. vi. 34. Jea- 
lousy, or zealy is the rage of a man, therefore 
he will not spare in the day of vengeance.” llie 
jealousy of a husband in fury wul not forgive. 
Zech. 1. 14. viii. 2. ** Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, I was jealous for Zion, with great jealousy, 
and I was jealous for her with great fury.” 

4. Zeal is put for envy^ Psalm xxxvii. 1. 

Fret not thyself because of evil doers, neitiier 

be thou {zealous or) envious against the workers 
of iniquity grudge not their appearance of hap- 
piness. 1 Cor. iii. S. ** For whereas there is 
among you envying (Vulg. ae/us) and strife, are 
ye not carnal, and walk as men?” See also 
James iii. 16. ** Bitter envying and strife,” (Ze-- 
lus atnarus, Vulg.) is opposed to the zeal of 
charity, which, as the apostle says, ** sufiereth 
long, is kind, and envietb not.” 1 C^r. xiii. 4,5. 
But blind and false zeal, and zeal of bitterness, 
is full of contention and animosity. 

Zbal, Judgment of Zeal. Among the 
Hebrews, this was a term expressing the action 
of people, who, being transported with zeal, 
without awaiting the sentence of the Judges, 
and without observing the common forms of 
justice, put to death some Jew, detected in 
open and scandalous violation of an important 
point of the law; or in uttering blasphemy 
against God, against his temple, or against his 
people. In such case any Israelite was allowed 
to pursue him, and to put him to death. In like 
manner, if the priests in t^ temple detected any 
of their brethren performing his functions in a 
state of uncleanness, they were authorized by 
custom to drag him out of the holy place, out 
of the court, and to knock him on the head 
VoL. IL Paet XXXIL Edit, JV. 


wfdi clubs. Mkknatit, Sanhedt,eap 9* Oewktr. 
JMyim, et JerosoL ibidem. But, tliat this 
liberty might not be abased, it was necessaiy 
that the crime should be committed in the pre- 
sence of ten Israelites, at least; and that be who 
committed it persevered in it, ahd did not with- 
draw when warned of it, and r^onstrated with 
for it. For if he desisted, tiey were not al- 
lowed to kill him, till be had been condemned 
judicially. 

They founded this right on a tradition which 
they pretended to have received from Moses, and 
on the example of Phinehas, who, transported 
by a holy zeal, pierced at one blow Zimri and 
Cozbi. Numb. xxv. 7, 8. Animated by this 
zeal, Matathias, the father of the Maccabees, 
slew Apelles, whom the king of Syria had sent 
to Modin, to compel the Jews to sacrifice, 
1 Macc. ii. 24. By the same custom, the Jews 
of Egypt took vengeance on three hundred of 
their brethren who had apostatized ; 3 Macc. 
cap. ult. Lastly, we may say, that through 
the same xettl our Saviour drove out of the 
temple the money-changers, the bankers, and 
those who sold doves and other animals. Matt, 
xxi. 12. John ii. 14, 15. The Evangelist observes, 
that on this occasion the apostles called to mind 
those woids of Psalm Ixix. 9. “ The zeal of 
thine house hatli eaten me up.” See Grotius, de 
Jure Belli et Pads, lib. ii. cap. 20. sect. 1 . Sel- 
den, de Jure Nat. et Gent, lib.iv. cap. 4, 5. 
[A striking instance of the power of this zeal is 
apparent in the history of Stephen, Acts vii. 57. 
they, the populace, the hearers, not expressly 
the council, though they might consent, — they 
ran upon him with one accord, and cast him out 
of the city, and stoned him. And the witnesses, 
who were required to cast the first stone, were 
aitive in this tumultuous and laviless proceeding.] 

The Idol of zeal, mpDH HNJpn ^DD, Eaek. viii. 
3,5. was Adonis; called the idol of jealousy, 
because he was beloved by Venus; and there- 
fore Mars, stimulated by jealousy, sent a wild 
boar against him, \ihich killed him. In pur- 
suing the discourse of Ezekiel, we see that the 
same idol which at the fifth verse is called the 
idol of jealousy, is called Thammuz at tlie four- 
teenth verse. Vide Tammuz. Jerom, who is 
followed by several commentators, thinks that 
Baal was the idol of jealousy ; which was set up 
in the temple by kmg Manasseh, but, was taken 
away by Josiab. Others think, that under the 
name image cf jealousy, i.e. that excites to jea^ 
lousy, the prophet compiehended all sorts of 
idols, which provoke the anger of God against 
their worshippers. 

3 Jdiv. 2. 


The 
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The ear qf aU thingt: 

auris zeii audit omma* God^ tike a jetfloue 
huabaa(4 keairkeas to every things even to the 
prolkne diacourses of the wicked. Wisd..i. 10. 

NoUte melart mortem in errorc vUee oestra: 
forbear to aeek death with so much eagerness ; 
80 muchacea/ foryourown destruction. Wi8d.Ll£. 
Otherwise^ accuse not death ; charge not your 
misfortune upon it. The verb zelare is some- 
times put for taking vengeance. Phiqehas was 
transported with zeal against the offenders ; he 
took up weapons to slay them. Numb. xxv. 1 1. 
Saul put the Gibeonites to death with an unsea- 
sonable and furious zeal, to revenge the trick 
they had put upon Israel : Voluit Saul percu^ 
tere eoe zelo; quasi pro filiis Israel et Juda. 
2Sam. xxi. 2 . Comp. Saul and Gibbon. The 
book of Wisdom^ v. 18. represents the Lord 
as arming himself with aeu/ against his ene- 
mies ; t. e. as going to take vengeance on their 
malignity. Isaiah, xi. 13. says, that Ephraim 
shall no longer make war against Judah, and that 
these two kingdoms shall live together in peace : 
Auferetur zeius Ephraim, et hostes Juda peri^ 
hunt I Ephraim non amulabilur Judam, etJuda 
non pugnabit contra Ephraim. Where we see 
that xelari and amulari are put as synonimous 
terms with hostes and pugnare. Ezekiel says, 
xxxix. 25. that the Lord shall zealously revenge 
the affront done to his name : assumant zelum 
pro nomine sancto meo. 

In Deuteronomy xxxii. 21. God says that the* 
ungrateful and faithless Israelites would move 
him to jealousy or zeal, by worshipping gods that 
are no gods ; and I, says the Lord, will pro- 
voke their zeal and jealousy, by loving another 
(people) which is no people. 1 will vex them, 
by substituting in their stead a foolish nation ; 
like a husband actuated by jealousy against m 
unfaithful spouse, who has abandoned herself 
to unworthy lovers, in coiitei^t of him 
who is infinitely more deserving afiection. He 
threatens to divorce her, to reject her, to take 
into her place another people, which does not 
deserve the name of a people, to excite in her, 
by this comparison, a spirit of zeal and jealousy, 
of vexation and anguish. This was accom- 
plished in the reprobation of the Jews, and 
the call of the Gentiles to the Christian religion. 

1 Peter il. 9* 

21EAJjOTS. ride Zelots. 

ZEBADIAH, rmt, portion if the Lord^ or 
the Lord is my portion ; from *731 zaJbad, a por~ 
tion, and the Lord. 

J. ZEBAJOIAH, Zabadia, or Zbbedia, 

of Beriah. 1 Chron. viii. 15* 


If. Zbbabiah, sob of Elpeal. i Citrons viii. 
15, 17, 

III. Zebaoiah, son of Jehoram, of Gedor; 
one who adhered to David, while persecuted by 
Saul. 1 Cfacon. xii. 7* 

IV. Zebadiah, a Levite, son of Meahele- 
miah, a porter of the temple. 1 Chron. xxvi. 2. 

V. Zebadiah, sou of hficbael; he returned 
from the captivity of Babylon with fourscore 
men. Ezra viii. 8. 

ZEBAH, mr, victim, sacrUice, immolation: 
from nnr zabach. {[devoted to Moloch ,, 

ZEBAH, a prince of the Midianites, whom 
C^deon himself slew. See the history, Judg. 
viii. 5,21. Psalmlxxxiii. 11. A. M. 2753, ante 
A.D. 1251. 

ZEBAIM, Vulg. Sahaim, hid, ante~ 

lope, or beauties ; from OE zabi ; otherwise, ar- 
mies : from lOE zaba. Neb. vii. ^9. Vide sea. 

ZEBEDEE, Ze^SoSoxoc, aoun^ 

dant portion, or Jlux; from 13? zabad, portion, 
or endowed, or 31? zub,Jlux, and dai, abundant, 
sufficient. 

I. ZEBEDEE, son of Asaph, and father^ of 
Micah. An excellent musician of the temple. 
Neh. xi. 17* [Zabdi, Eng. Tr.] 

II. Zebedbe, father of the apostles James, 
and John, the Evangelist, We know nothing 
that can be relied on conceming the person or 
actions of Zebedee; but that be was a fisher- 
man by profession, that his wife was called 
Salome, and that his two sons left him, to follow 
our Saviour. See Matt. iv. 2 1 . 

ZEBOIM, OOE, O'oung of] deer, goats, &c.; 
or tinging, dying; from V3E, to stain: otherwise, 
fair, or exemplary. [Syriac, Volunteers.'] 

[A place of rendezvous for armed troops, from 
a root which imports to gather a crowd. Comp. 
Gen. xiv. 3, 8. otherwise, when spoken of as a 
region, agreeable, as Ezek. xx. 6. Dan. viii. 9. 
and of a city, Isaiah xiii. 19* Ezek. xxv. 9* The 
name Zebmm is spelled somewhat differently. 
Hosea xi. 8. 

ZsBOiM, 1 Sam. xiii. 18. A valley. la 
Neh. xi. 34. this is differently written, and is 
said to denote dues, or standing heaps. Possi- 
bly haunts of the Zebo,’' the wild wolf, or 
byama. See Hyjbna, in Nat. Hist. 

Some suppose the name Zeboim is derived 
from a speaes of serpent which abounded here. 

The name of a city of Beniamin. Neh. xL 34* 

To this also m referred, 1 Sam. xiii. 18. whers 
the Chaldee renders the valley of the serpent. 

We rather querv, whether mis city also did not 
take name from the wild wolf, or hywna.l 

ZEBOIM, or one of the four ci(ins of 

^PenUptdif, 
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cotisaiiied by fire firom faeafen. 
Gen. xix. fi4. Eusebius and Jerom speak of 
fSi^toi/h. in l6cit Sodoma et Adama, as of a city 
m their timei on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. Therefore, after the time of Lot and 
Abrahttm, a ttty mutt have been rebuilt near 
\Vhere.)Se6otm stood before. 

2EBUDAH,mor,Za|3ov8o, endcnoed: from 
ns? zabad. Mother of Jehoiakim king of Judah. 
^ Kings xxiii. 36. 

ZEBUL, ^ar, habitation ; from bs? zabaL 

ZEBUL; governor of the city of Shechem 
for Abimelech, son of Gideon. Judg. ix. 28. 
A.M. 2771, ante A.D. 1233. Gaal, son of Ebcd, 
having prevailed on the Shechemites to revolt, 
^bul sent intelligence of it to Abimelech, who, 
marching all night, appeared next morning on 
the hills near Shechem. Gaal, going out of the 
city, said to Zebul, See, a great multitude com- 
ing down the mountains. Zebul answered him. 
You mistake the shadows of the hills for men. 
But as the troops of Abimelech advanced, Zebul 
said to Gaal, Where is now that confidence 
with which you boasted, Who is Abimelech, that 
we should be his subjects ? Go now and fight 
them. He did so, but was soon overcome by 
Abimelech. 

ZEBULUN, oto?, from Tl? zabad, to endow: 
or dwelling, habitation ; from V3T zabal. 

1. ZEBULUN, or Zabulon, the sixth son 
of Jacob and Leah. Gen. xxx. 20. He was 
born in Mesopotamia, about A. M. 2256, ante 
A.D. 1748. His sons were Sered, Elon, and 
Jahleel. Gen. xlvi. 14. Moses acquaints us 
with no particulars of his life : but Jacob in his 
last blessing, Gen. xlix. 13. said, ** Zebulun 
shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall 
be for a haven of ships, and his border shall be 
unto Zidon.’’ His portion extended to the 
coast of the Mediterranean, one end of it 
bordering on this sea, and the other on the sea 
ofTibenaS, vide Josh. xix. 10. Moses joins 
Zebulunaxidlssachar together. Deut. xxxiii. 18. 
** Rejoice, Zebulun, in ihy going out; and Issa- 
char in thy tents. They shall call the people 
unto the mountaiq ; there they shall offer sacri- 
fices of righteousness : for they shall suck of the 
abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid in 
the sand.” Meaning, that these two tribes 
being at the greatest distance north, should come 
together to the temple at Jerusalem, to the holy 
mountain, and should bring with them such of 
the other ttlh&s as dwelt in their way; and that 
occubying 0*1*1 of the coast of the Mediterra- 
.nean, they wbifid apply themselves to trade and 
na^^ibn; and to the melting of metals and 
gfaia. defabted by those words, Treasures hid in 


the sand. The river Bel us, whose sand was very fit 
for making glass, was in this tribe. Fide Glass. 

When the tribe of Zebulun left Egypt, ifs 
chief was Eliab, son of Elon, and it compre- 
hended 57)400 men able to bear arms. Numb. i. 

9, 30. In another review, thirty-nine years 
afterwards, this tribe amounted to 60,500 men, 
of age to bear arms. Numb, xxvi.26, 27. A.M. 
2553, ante A. D. 1451. The tribes of Zebulun 
and N^thali distinguished themselves in the 
war of Barak and Deborah, against Sisera, the 
general of the armies of Jabin. Judg. iv. 5, 6, 

10. V. 4, 18. It is thought these tribes were 
the first carried into captivity beyond the Eu- 
phrates, by Pul and Tiglath-Pilneser, kings of 
Assyria. 1 Cliron. v. 26. See the Plates, 
Map of the Captivities of Israel and Ju- 
dah. They had also the advantage of hearing 
and seeing Jesus Christ in their country oftener 
and longer than any other of the tribes. Isaiah 
ix. 1. Matt. iv. 13, 15. Fide Jerom and others 
on Isaiah ix. s 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, an 
ancient though apocryphal book, says, that when 
Zebulun was at the point of death, being a hun- 
dred and fourteen years old, thirty-two years 
after the death of Joseph, he callecf his sons to 
him, and declared that he had no share in the 
crime of his brethren, when they sold Joseph ; 
but did every thing in his power to avert them 
from that resolution. After which he prophesies 
of succeeding events too plainly to be genuine. 

II. Zebulun, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 17. 
but probably afterwards yielded to Zebulun, 
whence it took its name. It was not far from 
Ptolemais, since Josephus, de Bell, lib.ui, c.2. 
makes the length of lower Galilee to be from 
Tiberias to Ptolemais. It received the name of 
^hulon andrum, or Zebulun of men, probably 
from its great populousness, de Beil. lib. n, 
cap. 22. Elon, judge of Israel, was of this tribe, 
and was buried in this city. Judg. xii. 12. When 
Cestius entered it, he gave the plunder of it to 
his soldiers, and then burned it, though he ad- 
mired the beauty of it ; for its houses were built 
like those of Tyre, Sidon, and Beiytus. 

ZECHARIAH. See Zachariah. 

ZEDAD, or Sedada, rmv, his side : from 
•rstzad: or his hunting, or his ambush; from 
mx tzadah, and the pronoun n ah, his. A city 
of Syria, in the most northern part of vhe Land 
of Promise. Numb, xxxiv. 8. Kzek. xlvii. 15. 

[On a fiat, or level, a. The* town on 
or breadth, or side of Mount Lebanon, aa ^mon 
thinks, on the river BleUtherns. Co^p. ) Sami 
xxiii. 26. 2 Sam. xiii. 34. The Arable root ii|k 
ports the bed, or mouth*, of a river.] 

3/2 ZEDEKUH, 
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Z£0EKIAH| KTp^ 4he Lard i$ tw ju$ticef 
orjuitice of the Lorn; from pmr tutiaak, jUMt* 
mMxvJak, the Lard. 

I. zEDEKIAH, orSEDEciAs, or Matta- 
niah, the test l^gof Judah, before the cap- 
Uvitv of Babylon. He was son of Josiab, and 
uncle to Jeconiah, hia predeoetf or. 2 Kings xxiv. 
17J9. 

When Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, he 
carried Jeconiah to Babylon, with his wives, 
children, officers, and the best artihcers in Ju- 
dea, and put in bis place bis unde Mattaniah, 
whose name be changed to IZedekiah^ and made 
him promise, with an oath, that he would main- 
tain fidelity to him, A. M. 3405, ante A. D. 599* 
eChron. xxavi. 13. Ezek. xvii. 12, 14, 18. 
He was twenty-one years old when he began 
to reign at Jerusalem, and he reigned there 
eleven years. He did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, committing the same crimes as Jehoiakim. 
2 Kings xxiv. 18, 19} 20. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11, 
12, 13. He regarded not the menaces of the 
prophet Jeremiah from the Lord, but hardened 
his heart. The princes of the people, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, imitated his impiety, 
and abandoned themselves to all the abomina- 
tions of the Gentiles. 

In the hrst year of his reign Zedekiah sent to 
Babylon Elasah, son of Shaphan, and Gemariah, 
son of Hilkiah, probably to carry his tribute to 
Nebuchadnezzar. By these messengers Jere- 
miah sent a letter to the captives at Babylon. 
Jer. xxix. 1, 2 — 23. Four years afterwards, 
either Zedekiah went thither himself, or at least, 
he sent thither; for the text may admit either of 
these interpretations. Jer. xxxii. 12. li. 59. Ba- 
ruch i. 1. See Serai AH VII. The chief de- 
sign of this deputation was to intreat Nebuchad- 
nezzar to return the sacred vessels of the temple. 
Baruch i. 8. In the ninth year of bis reign, he * 
revolted against Nebuchadnezzar. 2 Kings xxv. 
It was a sabbatical year, in which the people 
should set their slaves at liberty, according to 
the law. Exod. xxi. 2. Deut. xv. 1,2, 12. 
Jer. xxxiv. 8, Q, 10. Then king Nebucfaadnez- 
xar marched bis army against Zedekiah^ and 
took all the fortified places of his kingdom, 
except Lachish, Azekah, and Jerusalem. 

He sat down before Jerusalem on the tenth 
day of the tenth month of the holy year, (which 
answers to our Janu^.) Some time afterwards 
Pbaroah Hc^bra, king of Egypt, marched to 
assist Zedekiah. Jer. xxxvii. 3, 4, 5^ JO. Ne- 
buchadnezzar left Jerusalem, and yreot to meet 
bfan# defeated him, and obligetLIiw to return 
mha ll^gyp^ ; winch be resmicied die siese 
ofJeUMMi. la the aManJiiiie, the .people 


of Jenisaleai^ as if freed firoyn the ffier of 
Nebuchadnezzar, retook the jlavep whom th^ 
had set at liberty, which drew upon them grpait 
reproaches and threateniags from Jeremiih* 
xxxiv. 11 — 22. During the siege, Zedekiah 
often consulted Jeremiah, who advised him to 
surrender, and denounc^ the greatest woes 
Against him if be should persist in bis rebdlion : 
Jer. xxxvii. 3 — 10. xxL But this unfortunate 
prince had neither patience to hear, nor resolu- 
tion to follow, good counsels. In the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah^ on the ninth day of the fourth 
month, Jerusalem was taken, 2 Kings xxv, 
Jer. xxxix. lii. Zedekiah nxkd his people endea- 
voured to escape by favour of the night ; but the 
Chaldean troops pursuing them, they were over- 
taken in the plain of Jericho. FideFRAOMEMTS, 
No. CCXXIV. 

He was taken and carried to Nebuchadnezzar, 
then at Riblah, in Syria. The king of Chaldea 
reproaching him with his perfidy, caused all his 
children to be slain before his face, and his eyes 
to be put out ; then loading him with chains of 
brass, he ordered him to be sent to Babylon. 

2 Kings xxv. Jer. xxxii. hi. Thus were accom- 
plished two prophecies, which seemed contra- 
dictory; one of Jeremiah, who said that )Sede- 
kiah should see, and yet not see, Nebuchadnez- 
zar with his eyes, chap, xxxii. 4, 5. xxxiv. 3. 
the other of Ezekiel, xii. 13. which intimated, 
that he should not see Babylon, though he 
should die there. The year of his death is not 
known. The Rabbins ( Tradit, Hebr. in Lib. 
Reg. et Para/ip. sub nomine Hieronym.) say he 
died of grief because, having been invited to a 
feast by Nebuchadnezzar, Zedekiah was there [ 
made drunk, and in his drunkenness committed 
several indecent actions. But tliese traditions 
are of no authority, and learned men are agreed 
that they have no right to bear the name of 
Jerom. Jeremiah had assured him, chap. xxxiv. 
4, 5. that he should die in peace ; that his body 
should be burned^ as those of the kings of Judah 
usually weref and that they should mourn for him, 
saying^ AM ^ ^ord! 

Tl^ Stabbins say, that at the obseotiies of 
ZadMah they cried out, Alas ! king Zeuefciah is 
dead,. who has drank up the dregs of all ages! 
uem who has suffered the pumshment dne to all 
Ids predecessors* They say dso, that he made 
his escape from Jerusalem bjf a snbterranaous 
passage, which led from tht kmg’s palace to the 
plains of Jericho: bat thht.n hi^ following 
mm without, and gchig just the «ame pane 
ground. as the king want undet groiiwd, oodme 
Chaldeans following the. bindi capno bpon 
the lung at umtntmm, jiiat hi tma out? of 
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bU stitorraneotti ptiisage. Josepbnt, dt BelL 
vn. cap. 4« relates^ that Zed^ah, to save 
the cit^ and temple, wetit into voluntary 
exile and captivity : but thia is to disguise the 
truth : Zedekiah*8 4ight waa not a voluntary act 
to aave bis country. He reigned eleven years 
at Jerusalem; and after him the kingdom of 
Judah was entirely suppressed. 

H. Zbdrkiah, second son of king Jehoia* 
kirn. 1 Chron. iii. l6. 

in. Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah ; a false 
prophet of Samaria, 1 Kings xxii. 1 1 . who put 
iron horns on his head, and said to Ahab, king 
of Israel, Thussaith the Lord, You shall beat 
Syria, and toss it up into the air with these 
horns. Fide Fragments, No. CXIV. The 
prophet Micaiah, son of Imlah, being sent for, 
and denouncing the direct contrary, Zedekiah 
came near him, and giving him a blow on the 
face, said to him. Which way went the Spirit 
of the Lord from me, to do thus to you ? Mi- 
caiah answered, You will see that, when you 
shall be obliged to hide yourself in an inward 
chamber. F/dc Fragments, No. XXV. It is 
not said what became of Zedekiah ; but all the 
prophecies of Micaiah proved true. See Mi- 
CAIAM. 

iV. Zedekiah^ son of Maaseiah, a false 
prophet, who always opposed Jeremiah. Against 
him, and Ahali, son of Kolaiah, Jeremiah pro- 
nounced a terrible prophecy, chap. xxix. 21, 2£. 

Of them shall be taken up a curse by all the 
captivity of Judah which are in Babylon, saying. 
The Lord make thee like Zedekiah, and like 
Ahab, whom the king of Babylon roasted in the 
fire," &c. The Rabbins, Rabb, Hieronym. in 
Jer. xxix. Raban. Hugo. Thom. Salian. with 
some commentators, are of opinion, that they 
were the two elders who attempted the chastity 
of Susanna. But this is not probable. 

V. Zedekiah, son of Asadias, and father of 
Maaseiah, grandfather of Baruch. Baruch i. 1. 

ZEDEJvlEL, justice of God, 

ZEDEKIEL. Tne name of an angel of the 
first order. The Jews make him preceptor of 
Abraham. See Fabricius, Jpoc, Vet, T. tom. i. 

ZEEB, am, wolf; from am zeeb. 

ZEEB, or Zrb, a prince of Midian. He 
was found at a wine-press, and slain by the 
Ephraimites, who sent his bead to Gideon be- 
yond Jordan, whither they pursued their enemies. 
Judg. vii. A. M. 2763, ante A.D. 1261. 

ZELAH, 3^, [a rib, or] side, or that halts 
[aspiYRR]; otherwise, calm, pacific, [possibly, 
^ VnitcA or side of a mountakiO 

ZELAH, or Sbla, a city of Benjatma. Josh. 

WoroMliBlhe Hebiiew>2oiun.xJu.24. 


tint Saul was buried at Zelah, in the tomb oChis 
father Kish« 

ZELEK, the shadow, or the noise 
him that Ud^ that laps, or strikes; from V)lt 
tzalal, to be ia the shade : or tingling of the ear, 
and ppV lakak, to lick or /op : according to the 
Chaldee, that roasts or or that strikes ; 

from rh)t tsalah, to roast : Arabic, that makes 
a noise t [crack, Jissure^ from p^U tsalak, 
ZELEK, or Selek, an Ammonite; one of 
David's heroes. 2 Sam* xxiii. 37* 1 Chron. xi. 39. 

ZBLOPHEHAD, “!nD"Vx, shade, or fing- 
Ung of fear ; from V71t tzalal, shadow, &c. and 
THD pachad, fear : otherwise, /cor of submersion, 
or of being burnt; from Tno pachad, and n^K 
tsalah, to bum; or from tzalal, to be plunged, 
or sunk, [fissure, (mening the first, t. e. the first- 
born ?] Son of Hepber, of Manasseh. He 
died, leaving no sons, but five daughters, Mah- 
lah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah, who 
received their portion in the Land of Promise. 
Numb. xxvi. S3, xxvii. 1. 

ZELOTtS, ZriXu>rnQ, jealous, or full of 
zeal ; from the Greek ZriXog, zeal, jealousy, 
ZELOTES. See Simon Zeloteb. 
ZELOTS, or Zealots* This name was 
given to a sect of Jews which rose in Judea about 
A.D, 66, four or five years before the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. They were called 
zealots from that furious and mad zeal they pre- 
tended for the liberty of their country. They 
were also called Sicarii, or Assassins, because 
of the frequent butcheries they committed with 
their short daggers, called in Latin Sica, We 
think them to be the same as the Herodians. 
Matt. xxii. 16. Mark iii. 6. xii. IS. See Hbro- 
DiANs and Galileans. All these kinds of 
people were followers of Judas the Galilean. 
See Jddas Gaulonites, and Josephus, An^ 
tig. lib. xviii. See also Zeal. 

[ZELZAH, shade, or protection, from the 
heat of the sun : a shadowy place. A place in 
the borders of Benjamin. 1 Sam. x. 2.] 
ZEMARAIM, csnnXficioo^s, from idk tsa^ 
mar, succour ; from mDK tsamereth, [or trees. 
The Chaldee root imports heat ; perhaps in this 
place two springs of hot water burst forth.] 
ZEMARAIM, or Samaraim, a city of 
Benjamiu, near Bethel. Josh, xviii. 22. See 
also 2 Chron. xiii. 4. according to the Hebrew, 
the mount of Zemaraim, 

ZEMARAIM, Sbmeron, orSHOMERON. 
A name of the mountain of Shemer. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 4. 

ZEMARITE, noK, Ss^iapdftoc# or Sama^ 
rwus, wool, or sap, or iticconr, L£X. Treee, 
Z EMAR ITE^ SataatsBui, The tenth ton of 

Canatn; 
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C«n»«ii; fatbet of the Ztmttnfes, whoi we llimk, 
iahehfted Simyra, a cttjr of Plioeqtcia, near Ot^ 
tbotia. The two Chaldee paraphrases, and 
Jerom, saj tiiej dwelt at Enma, in Syria. Some 
haire imacined diat they gave name to the moun- 
tain of Siomehm, on which Samafia was after- 
wards built. 1 Kings xvi. 24. But they did 
not obsenre the ditference between the names 
Sharheronim, Samaritans, and O’nOSt 
Zomerim, Zemarites, Gen. x. 18. 

ZEMIRA, rrror, from nor J5a»wr, tosing% or 
*i»Ot zamir, vine, branch. Son of Bochar of 
Bemamin. 1 Chron. vii. 8. 

ZENAN, px, Sevdjtt, coldness \ from the 
Chaldee px tsanan : otherwise, shield, or buck-^ 
ler, arms, [A place extremely prolific, or rather, 
abounding in slieep : from the Arabic, the many 
sheep-folds, or cotes, q. d. Euboea, Micah i. U. 
written Z ANA AK.] 

ZEN AS, Zfiva)Q, living; from Gr. Zrjv, to live, 
ZENAS, a doctor of the law, and disciple of 
St. Paul. Tit. iii. 13. Znvav rbwofiiK^v, Vulg. 
Zenam legis peritum, the. lawyer. Eng. 

Tr.] Le^s peritas, in this place, is the same as 
Scriba, or ^ctor of the law. See Matt. xxii. S3. 
Luke vii. 30. x. 23. xi. 45, &c. VVe know 
nothing of him, but that be was an apostolical 
man, well instructed in the Jewish law, and 
esteemed by St. Paul ; who informs Titus, that 
he wishes to see Zenos at NicopoHs, as also 
Apoilos ; and that he should take care that no- 
thing might be wanlin^o them for this journey. 
Dorotlieus, bishop of Tyre, makes him bishop 
of Diospolis in Palestine. 

ZEPHANIAH, n*3SX, the Lord is my secret, 
or the secret of the Lord; or the north of the 
Lord ; from pjX tsaphan, to hide, or saphon, the 
north, and XV jah, the Lord, 

I. ZEPHANIAH, or Sopiionias, son of 
Maaseiah; called, 2 Kings xxv 18. the second 
priest, while the high-priest Seraiah performed 
the functions of the high-priesthood, and was 
the first priest It is thought Zephaniah was 
his deputy, to discharge the duty when the high- 
priest was sick, or when any other accident hin- 
dered him from performing his office. After the 
takifig of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, Seraiah 
and Zephaniah were taken and sent to Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Rtblab, who caused them to be 
put to death; A. M. 3416, ante A. D. ,388. 
Zephaniah was sent more than once by Zedekiab, 
to coosult Jeremiah, xxi. 1 . xxxvii. 3. I know 
not whether Josiah and Hen, Zeeh. vi. fO, 14. 
were eons of this Zephaniah, or of some other. 

it, ’ZkMANtAtt, a Levite, of the family of 
Kdbktb. 1 Chrtm. ti. 36. 

JIf; son of Cushi, tmdgrand- 

U'l a*' 


sonof Gedafiah; was ef ffie tribe of Simeon, 
according to Bpipbanitts, and bf mount ^afO- 
bata, a place not mentioned in Scripture, ^^e 
Jews are of opimon, that the ancestors oFZe^ 
phamah, recited at the beginning of his pro- 
phecy, were prophets. Some have pretenoed^ 
without foundation, that he was of an illustrious 
family. We have no exact knowledge, either of 
his actions, or the time of his death. He lived 
under king Josiah, who began to reigti A.M. 
336*3, ante A, D, 641. The description that 
Zephaniah gives of the disorders of Judah, leacU 
us to judge, that he prophesied before the 
ci^teenth year of Josiah; i.e. before this 
prince had reformed the abuses and corruptions 
of his dominions. 2 Kings xxii. Besides, he 
foretels the destruction of Nineveh, chap. ii. 13. 
which could not fall out before the sixteenth 
year of Josiah, by allowing, with Berosus, 
twenty-one years to the reign of Nabopolassar 
over the Chaldeans. Therefore we must neces- 
sarily place the beginning of Zephaniah's pro- 
phecy early in the reign of Josiah. 

The first chapter of this prophet is a general 
threatening against all the people whom the 
Lord had appointed to slaughter : against Judah; 
against those who leap over the threshold ; 
meaning the Philistines. (See 1 Sam. v. 5. 

Therefore, neither the priests of Dagon, nor 
any that come into Dagon’s house, tread on the 
threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto this day.*^) 
Ill the second chapter he inveighs against Moab, 
Ammon, Cush, the Phoenicians, and the Assy- 
rians. He foretels the fall of Nineveh, which 
happened A. M. 3378. The third chapter con- 
tains invectives and tfareatenings against Jerusa- 
lem ; but afterwards gives comfortable assurance 
of a return from the captivity, and of a flourish- 
ing condition. 

ZEPHATH, riDX, which beholdd, that at^ 
tettds,that covers;, fromxWTt tsapkah : otherwise, 
honey-^amb; from tzuph, \A wdteh^tower: 
Several such stations eventually became towns ; 
hence Zephathahi ihe Vailcyr of, ib Chronicles, 
might derive its name from a tower Or a watch 
station, on some adjoining hill ; for certainly a 
station proper for distant observation could never 
have beeh placed in a valley .1 

ZEPHATH, orSxpHAAT, a city of Simeon. 
Judg. 1. 17« probably the same as %ephaihah, near 
Mareshah, in the south of Jodafa. 2 Chron. xiv. 
10. ' It was called Hormah, or Ana^ma, after 
the victOiy Obtained by Israel Over the king of 
Arad. Numb. xxi. 3. j. 17, 

ZEPHATH AH, rtrjdX. Bee ZjtPHATit." 
The vallt^of k inen- 

tioDed 2 ChroiK xiv. 10.' PMt^ps this vale 

^ near 
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near Znihaih, or Hormah : or, perhaps, itshould 
be reaa Skephalah, instead of Zephathath. See 
Sbf^ala. 

ZEPHI, Ssir^ov^, that sees and observei, 
orf^ar expects, or covers; from nDK tzaphah. 
Third son of Eliphaz, son of Esau. 1 Chron. i. 
96* Geo. xsucvi. 15. 

ZEPHO, iDJf, \the expected, the hoped for, 
sc* by his parents. Gen.xxxvi. 1], 15.] the same 
as Z^ki. 1 Chron. i. 36. 

ZEPHON, ]VDF, Vule. Sephion, that beholds; 
from rtDB tsaphah ; or north ; from pDlf tsa* 
phon : or that is hid ; from tsaphan : other- 
wise, the north that is hid* Vtde Baalzephok. 

ZEPHON, or Sephron, son of Gad, chief 
of a family. Numb. xxvi. 15. 

Z£R, nR, T^poc, anguish, pain, tribulation ; 
from tzar, to oppress : otherwise, stone, rock, 
fortress; from the same. FiVfe Tyre. A city 
ofNapthali. Josh. xix. 35. [Straitness, a narrow 
place : the narrows,'] 

ZERA, mr, cast, or brightness; from mt 
xarach, to arise, or sun-rising. See Zarah. 

ZERA, or Zara, of Bozrah, son of Reuel, 
and grandson of Esau, and father of Jobad. 
Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17, 33. 

I. ZERAH, or Zara, son of Simeon, and 
grandson of Jacob, father of a family. Numb, 
xxvi. IS. 

II. Zerah, king of Ethiopia, rather of Cush, 
in Arabia Petraea, on the Red Sea, and border- 
ing on Egypt. 2 Chron. xiv. 9> 10, &c. A.M. 
3063, ante A.D. 941. This prince came to 
attack Asa, king of Judah, with an army of a 
million of foot, [See Frags. DCCXV. seq,] 
and three hundred chariots of war. Asa went out 
to meet him, and set his army in battle array in 
the valley of Zephathah, near Mareshah. He 
called on the Lord, who cast terror and conster- 
nation into the hearts Gf the Ethiopians, so that 
they ran away. Asa and his army pursued them 
to Gerar, and obtained a great booty. Vide Asa, 

ZERAHIAH, n»mT, east, or hrikhtness of the 
Lord ; from rni zarach, &c. and »T jah, the 
Lord, Son of the high-priest Uzzi, and father of 
Meraioth. 1 Chron. vi. 6. 

ZEREDA, rmv, ambush, change of domi- 
nion, or descent ; from mat, tsarar, to tie, &c. 
and rm radah, to rule, or irv jar ad, descent : 
otherwise, plan of pofwer, [Straitness, or tying 
together of the Lord ; otherwise, descensions of 
the Lord, or of descension. The country of Je- 
roboam. 1 Kings xi. 26. The straitness, or nar- 
rowness, of habitation, most probably ; so we 
have among ouptelves, ** narrow way,” “ nar- 
row wall,” &c* think this is the same as 

Zererath, Judg. w. 22. 


ZBREDA, or Sarbda, a city of Ephraim^ 
the native place of Jeroboam, son of NebaiL 
l.Kinss XL 26. Perhaps Zeradatha, or Zarthan. 
ZEREDATHAH« nrmt. See Zerbda. 
ZEREDATHAHp otherwise Zarthas, 
a city of Ephraim, in which were cast the great 
works of brass that Hiram made for Solonion’j 
temple. 2 Chron. iv. 17. 1 Kiims vii. 46. The 
waters of Jordan flowed up as high as Zarthan, 
or Zaretan, when the Hebrews passed this river 
under Joshua. Josh. tii. l6. 

[ZERERATH, the straits, the ssarrows, A 
city in Manasseh, not far from Bethshan. Judg. 
vii. 22. Also called Zbrboa, 1 Kings xi. 26. 
and Zerbdbtha, 2 Chron. iv. 17; perhaps also 
Zaretan, the narrow dwellings. Joshua iii. l6. 
1 Kings vii. 46. and Zaretanah, 1 Kings iv. 12* 
Vide Zaretan.] 

ZERESH, ttnr, Zunrapa, This name is a 
stranger to the holy language. Misery, stranger, 
strange, or dispersed inheritance ; from ttrv ja- 
rash, misery, f>r heritage, and nr zer, stranger, 
or dispersed : otherwise, crown of inheritance, 
or of misery, from the same nr zer,. crown, or 
circle, and ttn* jarash, inheritance, or misery. 
The wife of Haman, who advised the destruc- 
tion of Mordecai. Esth. v. 10, 14. [Much rather, 
according to the Persian and Arabic, the Star 
of Venus, or the brilliancy of the star Venus, 
It coincides also with the name of Diana among 
the Persians — Zaretis, according to Hesyebius.] 
ZERETH, mr. SeeZuB. Other wise form- 
ed, made ; from nK» jatzar, A son of Asher. 

1 Chron. iv. 7. 

ZERETH, a Hebrew measure; in length 
half a cubit, or 10^ inches. Jerom translates it 
by Palmus, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. The high-priest’s 
breast-plate was a Zereth, or half a cubit square. 
Exod. xxviii. 16. xxxix. Q. Isaiah seems to 
say, that in respect of God the heavens are but 
a zereth [a span] io space, xl. 12. But io 
this passage zereth rather denotes the hand ex- 
tended. 

ZERI, np, squeezing, bonds, pains: from 
nnp tzarar : otherwise, rosin, treacle ; from mg 
tsarahi otherwise, stone; from n\B tsur. Son 
of Jeduthun. His family was the fomth among 
the twenty-four families of the Levites, which 
attended in the temple. 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 11. 

ZEROR, Zaphp, boot, or that strait- 
ens, that binds, that keeps tight; from n'U trnom 
rar: otherwise, a stone; from nnp /aeror. Son 
of Bechorah, great grandfather of Saul. \ Sam. 
ix. 1. 

ZERUAH, ronnir, Uprms, or wasp, of hornet; 
from irot tzerah, 1 Kings xi. ^ 

ZERUBBABE4 hambed, or a 

stranger 
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in BnMimi. froii»*ir ner^ a stremgeTf and 
Vai Sibel : or wptrwkm Monfmwn ; from *ir 
Mr» toditBUMf Bmd car^usion. 

ZERUmABEI^ or Zorobabbl, son of 
Salathiol, of the royal race of David.^ St. Mat- 
thew, i. 12. end Chronicles, 1 Chr. iii. ]?» 19* 
make Jeconiah, king of Judah, to be father to 
Salathiel ; but tb^ do not agree as to the father 
of Zerubbabel, The Chronicles say Pedaiah 
was father of Z^bbaM ; but St. Matthew, St. 
Luke, Esdras, and Haggai, constantly make 
Salathiel bis father. We must therefore take 
the name of son in the sense of ^andson, and say 
that baring educated ^rubbaM,ha was 

always afterwaids considered as his father. Some 
think that Zerubbabel had also the name of 
Sheshbazzar^ and that he is so called. Ezra 
i. 8. See Sheshbazzar. Josephus, Antiq. 
lib. xi. cap. 4. end the first book of Esdras, de- 
scribe Zerubbabel as one of the three famous 
body-guards of Darius, son of Hystaspes. In 
a dispute, which of four things was most power- 
ful, the king, women, wine, or the truth f Ze* 
rubbabel maintained it was the truth, and obtain- 
ed the victory. But this story must be regarded 
as very apocryphal. Zerubbabel returned to Je- 
rusalem long before the reign of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. He returned at the beginning of the 
reign of Cyrus, A. M. 3468, ante A. D. 536, 
fifi^n years before Darius. 

Cyrus committed to his care.the sacred vessels 
of the temple, with which he returned to Jeru- 
salem. Ezra i. 1 1. He is always named first, as 
being chief of the Jews that returned to their 
own country. Ezra ii. 2. iii. 8. v. 2. He laid 
the foundations of the temple. Ezra iii. 8, 9- 
Zech. iv. 9, &c. He restored the worship of the 
Lord, and the usual sacrifices. When the 
Samaritans offered to assist in rebuilding the 
temple, Zerubbabel and the principal men of 
Judah refused them this honour, since Cyrus 
had granted fak commission to the Jews only. 
Ezra IV. 2, 3. 

When this undertaking was discontinued, the 
prophets Haggai and Zecbariah encouraged Ze- 
Tubbabd and the other Jews, to resume the work^ 
wfaicb they did, in the second year of Darius, son 
of Hystaspes^ A. M. 3485, ante A. D. 519* 
1,2, Zech. iv. 6, 7* Ezra v. 1,2, 3. 
the Lord shewed the prophet Zachariah 
two olive-trees, near the golden candlestick wi^ 
seven brandies, the angel sent to explaio this 
.visioii hifonned the propfae^ that these two 
olive-trees, which supplied oil to the great can- 
lU ietick, Here Zerubbabel^ the prince, end 
Joshna, the hkb-priest, son of Josmdi. Sevip- 
tamsnpoetbMf e^Tthe denthof ZmMabblf but 


it inibnns us, 1 Chron. Hi. 19. that he left sepspn 
sons and one daughter. Thead were Mesbullnm, 
Hauaniah, and Shelomitb, their sister; Basbtt- 
bah, Ohel, Berecliiah, Hasadiah, and Jushab- 
hes^. Si. Matthew, i. |3. makes the name of 
one of his sons to be Abukd\ and St. Luke, iii. 
27. makes it Rhesa. Consequently, one of the 
sons of Zerubbabel, above enumerated, must have 
had more than one name. 

Some would make a distinction of two Zeruh^ 
babels, the second of which was son of Pedaiah, 
mentioned I Chron. iii. 19* But we think it 
n^dless to have recourse to this solution of the 
difficulty ; and that it is sufficient to say, that 
Pedaiah was son of Salathiel, and father to Ze- 
rubbabel', and that Scripture generally calls 
Zerubbabel, son of Salathiel, only because Sa- 
lathiel, his grandfather, was the more eminent, 
and perhaps had adopted and educated him. 
Vide Fragments, No. CCCXXIX. &c. 

Others, to reconcile the first book of Esdras 
with Sacred History, pretend that Zerubbabel 
might have dwelt at Jerusalem seventeen years, 
from the first year of Cyrus to the second of Da- 
rius, son of Hystaspes, and then might return to 
Babylon, where he w'as in the office of a guard 
to Darius. But nothing obliges us to receive as 
true the improbable story of Darius’s three life- 
guard men, which evidently includes several 
marks of fiction and imposture. 

ZERlJIAH,n»n2f, Sopou^o, or S arvi A,/?af«, 
or tribulation, chains of the Lord ; from "nx 
Uarar ; otherwise, placing ; from nilX teurah : 
or, figure; from fzur, and the Lord. 

ZERUIAH, Sister of David; and mother 
of Joab, Abishai, and Asahel. 2 Sam. ii. 18. 
1 Chron. ii. 16. 

ZETHAM, onr, Vulgate, Zathan, their 
olive, or olive tree ; from ni zaith, and the pro- 
noun D am, their: otherwise, this t» perfect, 
complete, finished : otherwise, simple: from the 
pronoun HT ze, this or that, and ODD thamam, 
perfect, &c. 

ZETHAN, olive, or olive-tree; from 
m zaith. 

I. ZETHAN, or Zetham, son of Bihian, 
son of Jediael, of Benjamin. 1 Chron. vii. 10. 

IL Zetham, son of Laadan, of Levi, and 
of the family of Gershom, 1 Chron. xxiii. 8. a 
treasurer of the temple, xxvi. 22. 

ZETHAR, nnr* This word is a stranger to 
the Hebrew tongue. He that examines, or bem 
holds, or oHve <f vition, or olive of the tmtie ; 
firon the pronoun nr xe, this or that, and 
lhatr, to examine, or behold: oUierwise, turtle; 
from the Mme fharr tir oHve ; koto nt nkh. 
[From the Persien, very high, very grea/.j 
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One of the seven eumicht, or principal ofiicert 
of AhaaueruB. Esib. i. 10. 

ZIA, pni hbour; from : other- 

^ncpfear, diduthance\ from zt/oA. 

I. ZlA, ZiHA, Zms., Siha, or Si ah A, a city 
beyond Jordan, five miles from Philadelphia, 
west. Euseb. in Zem. 

II. 2i A, a part of the city of Jerusalem, where 
the Kethinim dwelt, or [a chief over, Eng. Tr.] 
those who served in the temple. Neh. xi. 21 . 

III. ZiA, son of Abihail, of Gad. 1 Chron. 
V. 13. 

IV. ZiA, son of Hasupha, of the race of the 
Nethiniro. Ezra ii. 43. 

ZIBA, lO»K, army, fight y strength, stag; 
from H3V tzaba* [Plant?] 

ZIBA, a servant to Saul. 2 Sam. ix. King 
David having resolved to shew kindness to some 
descendants of Saul, for the sake of Jonathan, 
he asked Ziba, if any remained of his master’s 
house ? Ziba mentioned one of Jonathan’s sons, 
named Mephibosheth, viho was lame, and dwelt 
at the house of Machir, at Lodebar. David 
sent for him, and gave him the privilege of his 
table all the rest of his life. He said to Ziba, 
I have given to Mephibosheth all that belonged 
to Saul, therefore make the best of his estate, 
that your master may have a sufficient subsist* 
ence. Ziba replied. My lord, your seivant will 
obey your commands ; and Mephibosheth shall 
be served at my table, when he shall please 
to be there, as ohe of the king’s sons. Now 
Ziba had fifteen sons, and twenty servants who 
were employed to attend Mephibosheth, and to 
make the best of his estate. But Mephibosheth 
ate at the king’s table, though he dwelt with 
Ziba. 

Some years afterwards, 2 Sam. xvi. when 
David was expelled from Jerusalem, by bis son 
Absalom, Ziba went to meet David, with two 
asses loaded with provisions. The king asked 
him what do you mean by these? Ziba an- 
swered, The asses are to mount some of the 
king’s officers, and the provisions are for those 
that attend you. David then asked him. Where 
is Mephibosheth ? Ziba replied. He continues 
at Jerusalem, saying, The house of Israel will 
now restore me to the kingdom of my father, 
llie king then said to Zita, 1 give you ail that 
belongs to Mephibosheth. 

' After the defeat of Absalom, Ziba came to 
meet the kingi with bis fifteen sons and twenty 
servants. Mephibosheth also came to meet the 
king, and in such a plight, as aufficientW shewed 
hit trouble for the king's absence. For, from 
the time of David’s flight, be bad neither 
washed his feet, nor trimmed his beard, nor 
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taken any care of his* dress. David asked him, 
Mephibosheth, why did you not go with me, but 
stay at Jerusalem? ^ Mephibosheth leplied^My 
lord, my servant SSlim deceived me : lor being, 
as you know, lame of my feet, 1 bid him pre> 
pare me an ass, to follow you ; but, instead of 
that, he w^ent himself, to adcuse me falsely. The 
king interrupted him, and said. Say no more : 
what I have determined shall stand ; you and 
Ziba divide the estate. David did not think 
proper to make a stricter scrutiny » into this 
matter, perhaps out of consideration for Me- 
phibosheth. For it is hardly to be supposed 
that David would have confirmed Ziba in the 
ossession of half Saul’s estate, if he had thought 
im guilty of such gross calumny, ingratitude, 
and disobedience to his master. It is therefore 
believed, that David made up to Mephibosheth 
the moiety of his estate given to Ziba. 

ZTBEON, XejSaytov, iniquity , that 

dwells: from shub, to dwell, to rest, and py 
havon, iniqiiity: otherw'ise, elevation, or steelling: 
otherw ise, oa/A, or fulness, or the seventh ; from 
yntp shabah: according to the Syriac, he that 
stains^ or is stained, [dyed, dyer.] 

ZIBEON, a Hivite, father of Anab, and 
grandfather of Aholibamab, w ife of Esau. Gen. 
xxxvi. 2 . ] Chron. i. 38. 

ZIBIAB, nOK, deer, or goat, or honourable 
and fine ; from nilf tzabah, or tzabi: other- 
wise, the Lord dwells ; from yst>jatsab, to dwell, 
to stand up, and nfah, the Lord : or voluntary, 
according to the S>riac. See Tabitha. 

I. ZlBlAH, or Sebia, of Beer-sheba, mo- 
ther of Jehoash, king of Judah. 2 Kings xii. 1. 

II. ZiBiAH, son of Hodesh. 1 Chron. viii. 9 . 

ZICHRl, that remembers, or that is a 

male; from zacar. [gift for memorial?'] 

I. ZlCHRf, orZECHRi, son ofizbar, and 
grandson of Kohatli. Exod. vi. 21 . 

II. ZiCHRi, of Ephraim, a very stout and 
valiant man. He kilted Maaseiali, eon of king 
Ahaz, Arikaro, the governor of the palace, and 
Elkanah, who w as second after the king. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 7 . 

ZIDDIM, CDHltn, hunting; from rmt fan* 
dah, to hunt, to lay an ambush : otherwise, 
sides : according to the Syriac, destructions, de^ 
solutions. [A ^t, or side of a mountain in a 
river.] 

ZIDDIM, or Assbdim, a city of Napthali. 
Josh. xix. 35. The Hebrew reada, * 1 SDOnS^ 
rcm nsf onitn. The fortified cities^ Ue Ty» 
rians art Tyre and Havtah* Ziddtm, 

Zer, and Aammath.] 

ZIDON. VidtSiDOV. 

ZIF. or Zio, isCrspog uijv, theaecond smmth 
3 k div. 2. of 
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of tho hcHy yu of the Hebrews; aherwards 
called Jiar ; it answers to April. We find ibis 
name only in I Kings vi. 1 . 

ZiHA, nn*nyhrightm$$,iohiiene8t; from irw 
tzachflck: or, dr^nei$; from nfT^nif tzechicha* 
[Victor, VicUny. Ez. ii. 43. Neh. vii. 6.] 
ZIKLAG, meawre pre$$ed down ; from 

Z'f? log, a kind of measure of capacity, and piy 
izuk, to squeeze: or, meumre running over; from 
ptnatzak, to spill, and log, a kind of measure. 
[rite risings up of water, plentiful springs. 
1 Sam. xavi. 7. Neh. xi. 28.] 

ZIKLAG, a city that Acliisb, king of Gath, 

f ave to David, when be took shelter among the 
Philistines, I Sam. xxvii. 6. and which, after 
that time, always belonged to the kings of Judah. 
The Amalekites took it, and plundered it, in 
the absence of David. Joshua had allotted it to 
the tribe of Simeon. Josh.xix. 5. Eusebius says 
it lay in the south of Canaan. 

ZILLAH, rhv, ScXXd, shadow, which is 
roasted, the tingling of the ear ; frotn nbsf izalah, 
or Wx tzalal ; or prayer, according to the Syriac. 

ZILLAH, a wife of Lamech, the bigamist. 
She was mother of Tubal-cain and Naamah. 
Gen. iv. 21, 22. See Lamech. 

ZILPAH, distillation ; from p)^r zalaph: 
or contempt (f the mouth ; from ^1? zul, vile, 
deset ving contempt, and nope, the mouth. 

ZILPAH, or Zelpha, Leah^s maid, who 
became wife to the patriarch Jacob, and mother 
of Gad and Asher. Gen. xxx. Q. alvi. 18. 

ZlLTHAl, shadow, or tingling of the 
eat ; from bVx tsalal : otherwise, roasted, burnt ; 
from nVx izalah : according to the Syriac, he that 
prays, [shade, i»e. protection. 1 Chrou. viii. 20. 
xii. 20.] 

ZIMMAH, not, thought, evil contrivance, or 
crime ; from OOt zarnam. A L«evite, father to 
Joash, of the race of Gershoro. 2 Cbr. xxix. 12, 
[from the Arabic, chain, bond, to the parents.] 
ZIMRAM, pot, 'Stsp^pav, song, or singer ; 
from not zatnar. See Zimbi. The first son of 
Keturab, and of Abraham. He dwelt in Arabia 
with his brethren. Gen. xxv. 2. [Perhaps rather 
the fair rock goat, from lOt.] 

ZIMRI, nor, Zoppl, my field-, otherwise, 
my song, my vine, my branch ; from not zamar, 
to sing ; or “VOt zamtr, vine branch. 

1. ZIMRI, Zambi, or Zambbi, son of 
Zerab, and grandson of Judah and Tamar. 
1 Chron. ii. 6. 

IL ZiMBi, SOD of Salit, prince of llie tribe 
of.Sinieon, who went publicly into the tent oi 
Cozbi, a Midiaoite woman, and was followed 
by Pbinehas, son of Elemcar the bigh«pffieit> Who 
ikw Urn fdtb Cozbi. Numb. xxv. 14# 


ni. ZiKBt, general of half tbe oavali^ bf 
Blab, king of Israel, When be rebelled against 
bit master* 1 Kings xvi.0, 10. £lah was mSfcxng 
merry at Tirzafa, when Zimri killed him, and 
usuimed his kingdom. He cut off the whole 
family, not sparing any of his relations or friends ; 
whereby was fulfilled the word of the Lord^ de- 
nounced to Baasha, the father of Elah, by the 
prophet Jehu. Zimrs rmgned but seven days; 
for ^e army of Israel, then besieging GibbethoD, 
a cit^ of tbe Philistines, made their general 
Omri king, and came and besieged Zimrt in the 
city of Tirzah. Zioiri seeing the city on the 
point of being taken, burnt himself in the palace, 
with all its riches. 

ZIN, jx, buckler, coldness-, from JID sinan. 
[Among the Talmudists this word denotes the 
smaller, or dwarf, palm ; whence some have de- 
rived the name of a town, and of the desert.] 
ZIN, Sin, or Senna, a city south of the 
Land of Promise. Numb, xxxiv. 4. Perhaps 
this is the Senaah of Ezra ii. 35. or Zin, Josh. 
XV. 5. Eusebius mentions Migdal- Senna, or the 
tower of Senna, eight miles from Jericho, north. 
This cannot be the Zin, or Se/niah, of Numbers 
or Joshua ; but may it not be that of Ezra ? See 
Sin. 

ZINA, Zi^a, Vulgate, Ziza, fornication, 
prostitution ; from m? zanah ; according to the 
Syriac, inn ; from tn tun, or from nilt xunqh ; 
otherwise arms. The sou of Shimei, a Levite. 

1 Chron. xxiii. lO. 

[ZING, or Zenj, sod of Ham. See Frags. 
No. DXXVIIL] 

ZION, p»x, a monument raised up, heap of 
stones set up, sepulchre, turret, dryness-, frotn 
]ix tzun. [extremely dry ?] 

[^mon denies the derivation from the Arabic 
and Ethiopic roots, which signify to guard, to 
protect, to defend ; nevertheless, it appears from 

2 Sam.,ii. 7. that it was a strong bold. 

I f it might be derived from the person, or power, 
Ann, it would import the Aun of the Tzi, or 
ship." Fade Fragments, No. CCXIV.] 
ZION, or Sion, a mountain on which the 
temple of the Lord was built in Jerusalem by 
SokMBOO, and where David bnilt the city of 
David, over against, and north of, the ancient 
Jebui, or Jerusalem, which stood on the hill op- 
posite to Zion. Psal. xlviii. 2. ** Beautifiil for sb 
tua^D, the joy of the whole earth, is mount Zion, 
on tlie sidm of the north, tbe city of the great 
king/' Soriptare genendly puts mount Zbm for 
the place wbiwe the temple of the Lord stood ^ 
but strictly it stood mwm on mrouut MorktM, 
which was one of the bills of which’ mount Zion 
w« com^otad. 2 Gbsoo. iti. U M. Reknd 

pretends, 
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prelend^ ihtt momit Ziim wia to IM loolh of 
Jftruml^ mid Dot to tbo north. The reiulor 
'teo nit r^Mont, Pulett. tarn, ii. 8479 
848 . ^tdrPL4TBf9MAFa of JnBuaALBMyiUo 
PAAOXBHTS, Not. QXXXVl. DLXXll. 

ZlOE, ustif* [vary] maii^ from njrv t$ahar: 
or^ lAijD of him that watohu^ or is awake, or 
of him that is robbed, or of the enem^ ; from >]r 
im, a ship, and niy hur, to be awake, or from 
’ly her, or har, an enemy:, or that watches : or 
from my harah, to spoil, or rob. A city of 
Judah. Josh. xv. 54. 

ZIPH, or Zio, this mouth, or mouth* 
ful ; from m ze, tins, or that, and from mpe, a 
mouth, or mouthful : otherwise nil zuph, which 
in Chaldee signifies to falsify or corrupt* The 
second Hebrew month. 1 Kings vi. 1. 

ZIPH, or Z 1 PHA 9 KD’T* See Ziph above. 
[The name appears to signify an interchange of 

, or Zip HA, son of Jehaleleel, of 
Judah, and of the family of Caleb. 1 Chron. iv. 
16. probably he gave his name to the city of 
Uph, in Judah, [and Zipha, Eng. Tr.] 

JI. ZiPH, a city of Judah. Josh. xv. 84. 
Jerom says, that in his time they shewed the 
village of Ziph, eight miles from Hebron, east- 
ward. David kept himself concealed for some 
time in the wilderness of Ziph* 1 Sam. xxiii. 
U, 15. 

HI. Ziph. There was another city called 
Ziph, near Maon and Carmel of Judah. Josh. 
XV, 55. 

ZIPHION, ]VDK, Vulgate, Sephion, that 
beholds ; from HDV tsaphah : or the north ; from 
PDB tsaphon : or who is hid ; from tzaphan : 
otherwise, the north that is hid* The eldest son 
of Gad. Gen. xlvi. I6. [vehemently looked for*"] 
ZIPPO R, niDX, bird, otsparroto-, from *1DX 
tsiphor : otherwise, crown, or desert : according 
to the Syriac, early in the morning, or goat, 
[Father of Balak, king of Moab. Numb, xxii.3 
ZlPPORAH,nniDtt^,i»caM/y, trumyet-, from 
[Feminine of Zippob, little bird*'] 
ZIPPORAH, or Sephora, daughter of 
Jethro, and wife of Moses, and mother of £lie« 
zer and Gersbom* When Moses fled fron» 
Egypt, Exod. ii. l6, 17, 18, &c. he withdrew 
into Midian ; where having stood up in defence 
of the daughters of Jethro, priest, or prince, of 
Midiaa, against shepherds who would nave hin- 
dered them from watering their flocks ; Jothixr 
took him into his house, and gave him hie daugh* 
ter Zippofpth in marriage, by whom he had two 
sons, XJiezer and Gersbom. 

Several yews after, Exod. iv. 80, 8 h, 88, &c. 
A. M. 851»3,“ ante A. JX* \4QK Moses, in 


obedieiice to the commands of the Ler4 Vas 
remroing into Egypt, with Zipporok umI bis 
two sons ; at one of their resting places^ an angel 
of the Lord was about lo put W to death: (it 
is not clearly expressed in the text, whether it 
was Moses, or hia son Eiiezer, whom the angel 
was about to put to death.) On which, Zip- 
porah took a sharp stone, and having circum- 
cis^ her son, she laid hold of the feet of Moses, 
saying. You are a bloody husband unto me : 
after which the angel quitted Moaes (or Eiiezer); 
and Zipporah, with her two sons, went back to 
her father Jethro. 

Some time after this, when Moses had 
brought the people of Israel out of Egypt to the 
camp of Siuai, Exod. xviii. A.M. 8514, ante 
A. D. 1490, Jethro came to meet Moses, and 
brought with him Zipporah and her two sons, 
whom Moses received with joy. See Jethbo 
and Moses. Scripture gives no other particu- 
lars respecting Zipporah ; except that a quarrel 
arose abou4her, between Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam, Numb. xii. in which Zipporah seems 
not to have been concerned. 

The Rabbins tell us, that Jethro at first had 
Moses clapped into prison, with intention of 
sending him back to Pharoab ; but that Zipporah 
falling in love with Moses, procured his liberty. 
Jethro then consented that Moses should have 
Zipporah in marriage, if he could pull up a twig 
of saphir that was planted in his garden. Vide 
Saphir. Moses did it instantly, and obtained 
Zipporah for his wife. This twig of saphir was, 
they say, inscribed with the sacred naaae Jeho- 
vah ; and Moses afterwards used it as a wand. 

The same authors tell us, that the murmuring 
of Aaron and Miriam, above mentioned, was 
because Moses had separated himself from his 
wife. Some think, that the wife, who gave 
occasion to this murmuring, was not Zipporah, 
daughter of Jethro, but Tharbis, daughter of 
the king of Ethiopia, whom Moses had for- 
saken. Others infer, that Aaron and Miriam 
were uneasy because Moses had married Zip- 
porah, who was a stranger, fearing the conse- 
quences of such an example in Israel. They 
called her Cushite, or Ethiopian, because Mi- 
dian was either in the land of Cush, or very near 
it. Habakkuk, iii. 7* seems to put Cushan, or 
Cush, as synonimous with Midian. Others, with 
more reason, are of opinion, that Zipporah had 
given occasion to this auarrel, by valuiiw her- 
self on the favours Goa vouchsafed to^ Moses, 
"fhe answer of Aaron and Miriam seeoie to insi^ 
nnaSe something like this, ** Hath the Lord iis* 
deed ^keti only by Moses ? * Naidi he not alae 
spoken by us 

3X8 ZIPHRON, 
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ZIPHRONT) nner, necordiiig to the Hebrew 
mod Syriac, falienen of tkt sottgy or fmUejo^ ; 
otherwise, whutHng ; from "lor %aphur. A city 
north of the Land of Promise. N umb. xxxif, 9* 
It is now unknown. Jerom, on Esek. ixvii. says, 
it is J^l^rium in Cilicia. [kTxh\Cyfragranet.'\ 

ZlTItRI, nnD, to hidti otherwise, dsmo- 
Uihedy or overtarned ; from nnD sathar : other- 
wise, my refuge ; from sathar, and the pronoun 
» f, my. Son of Usziel. Exod. vi. 22. 

ZIZ, ’Aolc. flower, [hud^'\ branch, a lock 
of hair ; from iziz : wittg, feather, accord- 
ing to the Syriac. [A ciin, covered perhaps 
with bushes, w'hence it has a frizzled aspect : 
or, as it seems to mean, a collection of flowers : 
pos8ibIy,4i meadow producing flowers.] 

ZIZ, or Sis. King Jehoshaphat obtained a 
.complete victory over the Ammonites and Mo- 
abites, near the desert of Ziz, or cliflf of Ziz. 
2 Chron. xx. l6. It was probably near Ziza, 
which Ptolemy places in Arabia Petrsea. 

I ZIZA, son of Shipi. 1 Chron. iv. 37. 

II. Ziz A, son of Rehoboam, king of Judah, 
and Maachali, daughter or grand-daughter of 
Absalom. 2 Citron, xt. 20. 

ZI21TH. Thus the Jews called the tttfts or 
fringes that they wore lieretofore, at the four 
quarters of their upper garments. Numb, xv* SB. 
'Dent. xxii. 12. f^ide Garment and Taled. 

ZOAN, ]yr, motion, [migration, going forth t 
more probably, the end of migration. A royal 
city of Egypt, extremely ancient. Called in 
Greek Tanis. Judith i. 10. Built, no doubt, by 
emigrants. Numb. xiii. 22. Psalm Jxxviii. 12, 
43. Isaiah xix. 11, IS. xxx. 4. Ezek.xxx. 14. 

1 think, however, that this word may be taken 
to signify a lake, or marsh ; such was the situa- 
tion of the aucient Zoan in Egypt, surrounded 
by water. 

The Zaananim of Josh. xix. S3, is rendered by 
the Chaldee lakes, marshes. This sense seems 
40 be justified by the fart.] See Tan A is. 

ZOAR, Zoyopa, Soywp, Siiywp, small: 
4fOiai^iiy)ttzahar. [or poor, a trifling, petty place.] 
[It should appear that 2onr, though called 
** fittle town,” afterwards obtained importance, 
as it is nieutiooed by Ptolemy, who calls it 
Zoara'] 

1 ZOAR, ZoASA, Segor, or Bela ; a city 
of tlie Pentapolis, on the southern extremity of 
4fae Dead Sisa. It was destined, with tiie other 
fife cities, to be cousuiped by fire from heaven ; 
Jmt at the intercession of Lot, it was presetted. 
Geo. xit. 2. .It was called Bela before; but 
aAer Lot intreated the' aiifd's permission to 
i^e lefoge in it, and inrisfed on the smallness 
ibis city, it bad the name Zoar, which signi- 


fies smtU, or Uttk. See B%la. The Momm 
1^ a garrison at Soar, or Stgor^ says Jeiwiti, 
Onommt, tn Bala. He obsen^, Qawst. JEfvikf. 
sn Gen.'xtir. xk. SO. that the name of Bela was 
given to this city, because, as soon as Lot was 
gone out of it, it was swallowed up by an eai<lh- 
auake, as signifies. T^doret, Queest.ia 
(jren. mentions the same tradition. Jerom also 
reports, that the Hebrews think Zoar has the 
nanae of Shafisha, 1 Sam. ix. 4. and is the 
heifer of three years old, Vituia conternuHs;, 
Isaiah XV. i. They pretend tliat this city has 
often been destroyed by earthquakes. 

[ZOBAH, a host, or camp: otherwise, the 
taught in them, or melting, or tumor.. The 
name of a place. 1 Sam. xiv. 7. 2 Sam. viii. 3, 
xxiii. 36. 1 Chron. xviii. 3. Psalm, lix. Judg, xiii. 
Depression, inclination, cavity, from the Arabic, 
says Simon : the Ethiopic signifies narrowed, 
contracted. Vide Syria Zobah.'] 

ZOBEBAH, nsax, the army, or the flight ts 
in her ; from iOU Izaba : otherwise, the tumour, 
the swelling is in Iter; from ns^ttzabah, the pre- 
position S beth, in, and the pronoun n a, her. 
Son of Coz. I Chron. iv. 8. 

ZOHAR, •)Prx, Saap, white, shining \ from 
•VTX Izachar : otherwise, dryness; from nn me 
tsechicha. [splendor, t. e. of the family.] 

I. ZOHAR, SoHAR, or Sehor, father of 
Epbron the Hittite, of Hebron. Gen. xxiii. 8, 

II. ZoH AR, filth son of the patriarch, Simeon, 
Gen. xlvi. 10. Called Zerah. 1 Chron. iv. 24. 

ZOHELETH, nVnit, that creeps, slides, or 
draws; from botzachal. [smooth^ 

ZGHELETH. The stone of Zoheleth, was 
near the fountain RogeJ, or En-rogel, just under 
the walls of Jerusalem. 1 Kings i. 9 , The 
Rabbins tell us, that this stone served as an ex- 
ercise to the young men, who tried their strength 
by throwing it, or rather rol4ng it, or lifting it. 
Others think it was useful to the fullers, or 
whitsters, to beat their cloth^ upon, after they 
bad washed them, [both, perh^aps.] 

ZO^ETH, rm, to separate, [violently] from 
XT^,%achach\ or, he that fears, or is bruised; 
froin R zu, this, or th^t, and nm chathah, to 
bruise, to astonish : according to the Syriac, t^t 
descends. 

ZOHETH, son of Ishi, of Simeon. 1 Chron. 

20 . 

ZOLEIKA. The name given by the Orien- 
tals to ^ daughter of Pharoah, who waa .wife 
of Pot^har. The irrmlar paasioa .^f jtlfis 
woman for Joseph, is lufficieiitly.knawii* Vide 
JosxFM* , , 

ZQPHAH, nmsr, decree that bimk; Ihmuimr 
tsiva, or prtoyptj imd m pach,, btmii 

otherwise^ 
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fie ^pneept af the Mowif§^ s ffom Ihe 
flkoie Umt,^ ano tlH) puaek, to blow. Him 
et^mlogiea are forced^ and there ia reaeoii to 
Mie?e dial the text is eornipted. [£r/eestoM» 
t. e. of tbe.fifmtly, from the Arabic t son of He« 
lein, f. e. Hammer. 2 

. ZOPHAH, or Sufaa, son of Helem, of 
Aaher* Zophah was the father of Suah^ Harne* 
pher, Shuaf, 8 lc. 1 Cbron. vii. 35, 36. 

ZOPHAf> that beholds; from rrDK 

izaphai [meet.'l or, honeycomb^ ov that swim; 
from tsuphi otherwise, which is cohered. 
Son of Elkanab, of the family of Kohatb. 
1 Chron. vi. <2i6, 

ZOPHAR, noiSf, rising early ^ or crown; 
from ni'DX tsephira : otherwise, sparrow^ or lillle 
bird ; from n&K izippor : goat, according to the 
Syriac ; from n»D3f tsaphir. [Leopcr.] 

ZOPHAR, orSoPHAR, the Naamathite, a 
friend of Job. Job ii. 11. The LXX. call 
him Sophar, king of the M means; the interpre- 
ter of Origeii makes him king of the Noinades. 
We cannot tell whether Naamah be the name of 
his country or of his father. 

ZOPHIM, CD’D% those that behold^ that 
attend; from nssf tsaphah, to behold ^ to attend: 
otherwise, that float, that cover; or honeycomb ; 
from r\\)t tsuph. See Zophai. 

ZOPHIM, or So PHI M. The plural of Zoph, 
or Zuph, a descendant of Kohalh, a Levite. 
1 Chron. vi. 26. The descendants of Zoph,i.e. 
the Zophim, dwelt at Raniath, the country of 
Samuel ; whence it had the name of Ramath of 
the Zophim; which denomination was extended 
to all the district, thence called the land of Zuph. 
1 Sam. ix. 5. 

ZORAH, njnif, leprosy, or scab; from jHlf 
tsarah. [From the Samai itan, an assembly ; a 
much more probable derivation.] 

L ZORAH, or Saraa, a city of Judah, 
Josh. XV. 33. built, or rebuilt and fortified, by 
Rehoboam. 2 Chiron, xi. 10. 

II. ZoRAH, a city of Dan, and the birth-place 
of Samson, Judg. xvi. 31. on the frontier of 
Dan, and of Judah, not far from Eshtaol. Eu- 
sebius, in Sara, et in Sorec, places it ten miles 
from Eleutheropolis, towards Nicopolis, not 
far from Kaphar-Sorek. I think the Zorites, 
1 Chron. ii. 54. and the Zoraihites, 1 Chron. iv.2. 
were inhabitants of Zorah. 

ZOROASTER. I should not speak of this 
famous man here, had not he been confounded 
with Abraham; and had not Scripture mentioned 
the Chamanim, or temples consecrated to fire; 
which was the principal object of worship among 

bi« diSGipfea. 


The learned are much divided at to the his- 
tory of Zoroaster. The Orientals generally call 
him Zerdasht, or Zaradaskt, or Zerdoust. The 
Book of the Philosopher G'mmasb, D*Herhelot, 
BibL Orient, p. 930, ttys, that in the year 1300 
after the deluge, Zoroaster appeared, and began 
to instruct men in the worship and adoration of 
fire. That after hit death, Krstab, son of La- 
liorasb, who reigned in Persia, embraced his 
religion, and continued firmly attached to it. 

Under the reign of this prince lived the great 
philosopher Giamasb, siirnnmed the Magian, 
who in his book Of the Great Conjunctions says, 
that during the great conjunction of the plajiels, 
1300 years after the deluge, in the montli Sche^ 
bat, under the reign of Feridouii, king of Persia, 
of the first dynasty ; God sent the prophet Zer~ 
pasche, or Zoroaster. 

He says a little farther ; after Zoroaster, and 
since the building of the Pyraa, or fire temples, 
happened the second conjunction, esteemed a 
very great one ; and then came out of the moun- 
tains of the third climate a person named The 
Master of the Virgin, (meaning Moses,) who 
founded another religion differing from that of 
Zoroaster, This is the oldest account we have 
of this teacher. The book of Giamasb is not 
supposititious, no more than another ascribed to 
Zoroaster himself, w Inch bears the name of Kesab- 
al-Kenaret. This observes, as well as the first, 
that the Master of the Virgin, (Moses,) appear- 
ed under the second great conjunction of the 
planets; and they agree iti this with the senti- 
ments of the ancient Persians, w ho all contend 
that Zoroaster was more ancient than Moses. 

But, if Zoroaster appeared thirteen hundred 
years after the deluge; f. e. according to our 
chronology, A. M. 2^56, ante A. D. 1048, he 
was consequently, a great w'hile AFTER Moses, 
who came out of Egypt A. M. 2513, ante A. D. 
1491. Thus the chronology of the Persians 
must therefore be erroneous, who think Zoroas- 
ter much more ancient than Moses, yet place 
him 1300 years after the deluge, which date 
coincides with the reign of David over Israel. 

The Magians of Persia, D'Herbelot, p.93I, 
to procure ihe greater authoiity to their doctrine, 
maintain, that their master Zoroaster is the same 
as the patriarch Abraham ; w'lio having been cast 
into a burning furnace, by order of Nimrod, 
was miraculously delivered from it. The sight 
of this miracle- converted a great number of per- 
sons, and drew after Abraham (whom now uiey 
called Abraham Zerdascht, i>e. Abraham Friend 
of Fire,) an infinite number of followers, who 
were easily pereiutded by him to pi^ thkir adora- 
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tion to firo. It wm therefore in Meiopotamia 
and CbaUea that^m firft or fire temples, 

were set up* 

But this opimon b still less supportohle than 
the fonner, <m fpany accounts. Firs^ from 
chronology: Ninirod was bom soon after we 
deluge ; for Scripture represents him as building 
cities, and founmng a great monarchy, quickly 
after the interruption of the tower ofB^bei. 
Therefore, if we place his birth about A. M. 
1660 , four or five years after the deluge, he must 
be 423 years old at the time when Abraham left 
Ur to go into the land of Canaan ; but it would 
be rare, to find any bora after the deluge arrive 
at such an age. 

But, if we grant that Nimrod might have 
known and persecuted Abraham ; what proof is 
there that he ordered him to be cast into hre, and 
that he came out safe and sound f It is true, 
the Jews and Orientals affirm this ; but on what 
foundation-^because Scripture says, he came 
out of Ur : Ur is the Hebrew word for fire , — 
therefore he came out of a fiery furnace. Would 
Moses have related a fact of such consequence 
in so slight and superficial a manner f The 
very terms of his history sufficiently evince 
that Ur denotes a aty. Gen. xi. 28, 31. ‘‘ And 
Haran died before his fatlier Terah, in the land 
of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees.'^ And 
afterviards, And Terah took Abram his son, 
and Lot the son of Haran, his sou’s son, and 
Sarai his daugliter-in-luw, his son Abram’s wife; 
and they went forth with them from Ur of the 
Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan.” Also, 
Gen. XV. 7. “ I am the Lord that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees.” Do not all these 


passages concur to prove, that Ur is the name 
ofaci^; for who ever supposed, that Terah, 
Abram, Lot, and Sarai, were all thrown into fire 
by the Chaldeans f Indeed, Jerom has translated 
Nebemmh is. 7. by, Thou broughtest Abram 
forth out of the fire of the Chaldees,” because 
he thought proper to render Ur literally ; but in 
bis Hebrem (iu^iont, he treats as a fable, all 
which the Jews had advanced of Abraham’s 
being delivered out of the fire. 

It would be doing an injury to relimn, and to 
the piety of Abraham, to imagine, that he could 
have fstilUuhed, or promoted, the worship of 
fire. It doi^ not appear from his history in 
Geaesip^ hr ever paid any particular honour 
to lUa eIpWhIlf mrrecommeiMW to his cbildnen 
any d^otiqfii hh fU The ancient Israelite^ el*' 
ws^gfied in abhorrence, as well as 

the wninMp craatores. 

Odi#r Orkiilri^ilid^ teors 1^’Herh^t, 


BibL OrtSN/. 9. g(31, ]^me fitarofifor long alley 
Abraham. Kendomir, in thy life of Kmk$mb, 
son of Lahorash, says, that ZoroaHer, barving 
learned by the rules of astrology, that a great 
prophet was to be born, would persuade the 
wond that he himself was tkaA prophet. To 
succeed in this he often raised the devil, who 
appeared to him in the midst of fire, and com* 
municated a kind of luminoas brightness to him. 
This splendor in which he iqipeared from time 
to time, and the bolduess with which he affirmed 
himself to be a messenger from God, procured 
him credit. He composed a book called Zend, 
w'hich contained his doctrine, in which the 
devil had instructed him, out of the fire, being 
transformed into an angel of light. This same 
author says, that those who will not allow Zo» 
roaster to be so old as this, insist that he learned 
out of the books of the Hebrews, that after 
Moses there should arise another great prophet, 
described by Balaam under the image of a star, 
and n light ; and that he undertook to pass him- 
self on the world as this light. 

The Tank Montekeb teaches, that Zoroaster 
was a disciple of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, 
and of the Rechabites, from whom he learned 
the secret of the prophecies of the Jews ; but 
corrupting them by a mixture of his own fancies, 
he composed from thence bis Book of Life* Hy 
was the first, says the y s who started 

the doctrine of two prin l of th e evil ; 

and that the name of MegtouSci !^ or Magians, 
given to ^ disciples, is a word corrupted from 
the Persian Meikousch, which signifies hitter^ 
sweet, because of his two opposite principles of 
good and evil. 

According to the two Persian authors already 
quoted, Zoroaster was contemporary with Ktsch* 
tasb, son of Lahorash, the fifth king of Persia, 
of the dynasty of the Caianians ; this prince es- 
poused his doctrine, caused it to be embraced 
by all his subiects, and built Pyrsa throughout 
Persia. But king Kisektash is the same as Hys- 
taspes, or Darius, son of Hystaspes, of the 
Greeks, and, consequently, Zoroaster could not 
live till after the captivity of Babylon. Others 
make him cont^porary with Jeremiah, Daniel, 
and Ezra, and his father Lahorash contemporary 
with NdiMicbi^loezzar and Bekhaszar. 'This 
brings down Zoroaster very much below the time 
of Abraham. 

The Oriental Cbristiaiis, apud Abulpharag. 
5 Dynasiie. make Zoroaster cimtemporary wi3i 
Canwyaes. Some of them thiak him to be b 
iiatine of Media, otbei^ of Attyria; and fiiey dy^ 
scribe btm as a diaciple of El^afa, proMbty by-^ 

cause 
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cftiM this p#o|»h^ broti|^ ddwn oh thbse 
wh# wero 'Seot to at>preheiid httn, and again, on 
the irtotims c^Ec^ed to the Lord on mount Car- 
mel, and was taken up in a fiery chariot. More- 
over, it is said by Abulfarage, that Zoroaster 
foretold to his foll^ers the coming of the Mes- 
siah, infimed them that a new star should ap- 
pear at his birth ; that this Messiah was to bd 
bom of a virgin, and that they should have early 
information of it ; when they should not fail to 
go and to offer him their presents. To this the 
Ma^i were obedient, who went to worship Jesus 
Chnst at Bethlehem. The anachronism is very 
apparent, that makes Zoroaster contemporary 
with Cambyses and Elijah, who lived at periods 
very distant from each other. Cambyses died 
A. M. 3483, and Elijah was taken away about 
A. M. 3108. 

Ebn-Batrick, otherwise Eut^chius, patriarch 
of Alexandria, thinks that Zoroaster was contem- 
porary with Smerdisy the successor of Cambyses, 
predecessor to Darius, son of Hystaspes, and 
that he lived under Thamurah, king of Persia, 
of the first dynasty of the Pishdadians. The 
author of Tarik Montekeb seems to think that Zo^ 
roaster was the same as Smerdis now mentioned, 
and chief of the sect of the Guebres, whom the 
Magians placed on the throne. For the Persian 
name of Mi-khousch, which is an abridgment of 
Mickgousch, very well describes the state of 
Smerdis, who had his ears cut off. 

Ben-Schunah pretends, that Zoroaster was a 
disciple of Esdras, which prophet cursed him, 
because he maintained opinions contrary to 
Judaism. That to punish him for his impiety, 
God struck him with a leprosy, as he had done 
Gehazi : and that on this account, being driven 
from Jerusalem, be withdrew into Persia, w'here 
he became the head of a new religion. The 
Persians were then Zabians\ he taught them the 
worship of fire, and made a mixture of Zabiism 
and Magiisnif of which he was the inventor. 
Hence it is that many confound the Zabians with 
the Magians. 

Other Persian authors say, that Zoroaster was 
among those who undertook to build the tower 
of Babel. Others confound him with Dohac, 
one of the kings of Persia of the first dynasty of 
the Pishdadians; others derive his descent from 
Maaougeherf king of Persia, of the same dy- 
nasty ; so little are the Persians agreed about the 
isge of dus tbetr famous prophet. 

Many authors, both ancient and modem, 
among the Orientals, aflSrm Zoroaster to have 
bee% not the inventor, but the reformer of Ma-' 
giistt'* And iadeeid we read in the histories of 
die moet ancient kings of Persia, that the wor- 


sjiip of iite had coibta^ttced even from the dines 
of Cauif^atratk, [CaimurasP] founder of this 
great mofialthy of the Persians^ according to the 
Orientals, or rather, df^e Assyrians, accordifig 
to the Greeks and Latins. But according to 
them, this was the original of their worshipl 
Caiumarrath havihg Idn his son Siamek, who 
was assassinated by robbers, he caused a great 
funeral pile to be erected and burnt on the place 
where he was buried. His subjects, in emu- 
lation, lighted up also great fires throughout 
Persia, to shew their concern for the loss of this 
young prince. These fires, by degrees, became 
the object of their worship, and the foundation 
of their religion. 

Let us now come to Greek authors. Eudoxus, 
apud Pliri. lib. xxx. cap. 1. places* Zoroosfer 
SIX thousand yeafs before the death of Plato. 
Aristotle does the same. Hermodorus, apud 
Diogen. Laert. in Proem. Hermippus, apud 
Plin. lib. xxx. cap. 1. and Plutarch, de fsM 
et OsiridCf plsk^e him five thousand years before 
the Trojan war. But Xanthus the Lydian, 
Diogen. Laeit. in Proem, and another anony- 
mous author, followed by Suidas, in voce Zopo- 
a^nPf ^re contented to place him, one of them 
five hundred years before the siege of Troy, the 
other six hundred before the expedition of Cyrus 
against Greece. This last opinion is that of 
Xanthus the Lydian, whom Suidas supposes to 
have lived under the reign of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, and whose testimony would be much 
more weighty than it is, if we were sure that 
the writings which w'ent under his name were 
really his. But Athenseus, lib. xii. acquaints us, 
that the works which bore his name were com- 
posed by a Greek called Dionysius S^thobra^ 
chion, who lived a little before Julius Caesar. 

Justin says, lib. i. cap, 1 . that Zoroaster was 
king of Bactriana, and contemporary with Ninus, 
king of Assyria ; that he invented the magical 
art, and was very skilful in astronomy, and iu 
the knowledge of antiquity; that Ninus made 
war upon him, conquered and killed him. Pliny, 
lib. xxx, cap. 1 . acknowledges two Zoroasters: 
one very ancient, who lived, as he says, several 
thousand years before the magical sects of Mose^, 
of Jamnes, and of Jotapus. This Zoroaster was 
of Persia, and is supposed to be the most an- 
cient inventor of magic. The other was of Pro- 
conessus, and lived but a little before Ostanes, 
who followed Xerxes ii;i his expedition against 
Greece. It is plainly impossible to reconcile 
either the Oriental authors with each other, or 
the Greek and Latin authors Amonn ^themselves,^ 
or with the Orientals ; not even bj^ admitting 
two Zoroasters, or as many as you please. 

John 
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JoliQ Casftolu PebtM Comester, the spurfoos 
Beroius^ father Kircheri father Scipio ^ainbatiy 
and some others, have thought that Ham was 
the same as Ziiroaster^ the Inventor of magic. 
The author of the JUcogmtions under the name 
of Clement, thinks him to have been Mia- 
raim, son of Ham. The author of the Paschai 
Chronicle has folio vred this opinion. Gregory 
of Tours has confounded Zoroaiter with Cush, 
son of Ham. He who composed the pretended 
writings of St. Clement confounds him with 
Nimrod; Franciscus Patricius with Japheth. 
The ffotpel of the Infancy of Jetus Christ informs 
us, that the Magi who came to worship Christ 
at Bethlehem, had notice of his birth from their 
master Zoroaster. George Homius pretended 
Uiat Zoroaster was the same as Balaam, men- 
tioned by Moses. It must be owned as very 
difficult to make a judicious and secure choice 
amon^ this variety of opinions ; to reconcile 
them is impossible. The greatest proof of un- 
certainty in historical facts is diversity of opi- 
nions, which cannot be greater iu any instance 
than in the subject before us. 

If we endeavour to trace the origin of fire- 
worship, we soon find ourselves surrounded by 
new perplexities. For Moses, according to the 
sentiments of several learned men, has spoke of 
the PyraOf in Lev. xxvi. 50. under the w’ord 
chamanim, 0*01. Isaiah, xxvii. 9 . uses the 
same word, chamanim; he likewise threatens 
the infidel Jews to overthrow their groves, and 
xhtix chamanim. F/We Chamanim. 

Some are of opinion, that the chamanim of 
2 Kings xxiii. 5. in Hoses x. 5. and Zepbaniah 
i. 4. On03 camarim, are priests of the Magi, 
who kept up the sacred fire in the Pyraa. The 
word chamamm signifies black or sooty. King 
Josiab, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4. destroyed the altars 
of Baal, and overturned the chamanim, which 
were above, or over them. Fide Chamarim. 

Some think that the pe^etual fire, which 
Moses ordered to be maintained on the altar of 
the Lord, Lev. vi.Q, 12. was an imitation of the 
fire of the Magi, and a condescension of Moses 
to the weakness of the Hebrews, who bad been 
long accustomed to such fires in the temples 
of the Pagans. Theophrastus, apud Euseb* 
Prmpar. lib. i. cap. 9* puts the custom of keep- 
ing a continual fire in the temples, among 
the most ancient practices of religion. Ammi- 
anus Marcellious, lib. xxiii. says, the Magi pre- 
tended that the fire of their temples descended 
ffpm heaven. Sire was always carried before 
dtelamgs of Persia. It cannot be said that 220 - 
f^$ 9 ter and the Msgians borrowed this from the 
)em9, sifiee Moses so esHy mentions ebamonm^ 


If, ther^ore, Zoroaater be the first author of 
the worship of fire, he must be mcknowledged 
as more ancient than Moms. If He be only the 
reformer or restorer of it, he may be placed 
after Cyrus ; and if there have been several men 
under the name Zoroaster, this will allow greater 
scope for a variety of opinions concerning his 
person. But it seems plain to us, that the Sb- 
roaster who appeared in Asia a little after Cyrus, 
and who formed the religion of the Magi, 
was a mere Pagan ; that he paid an impious 
worship to the heavenly bodies, to fire, and to 
the two principles, one of which was subordinate 
to the other ; and that this ancient religion was 
very different from that of the modern Guebres, 
or Gaures, who call themselves disciples of 
Zoroaster, and who worship fire ; but with the 
ancient religion of their master, they have mingled 
other opinions, taken from the Jews and C&is- 
tians. 

Dr. Hyde, who had studied the ancient reli- 
gion of the Persians, pretends, that Zoroaster 
was the greatest impostor that ever appeared, 
except Mahomet. This last was utterly igno- 
rant, and could neither write nor read ; whereaa 
Zoroaster, according to him, was versed in all 
the sciences of the Orientals, and especially in 
the religion of the Jews, and in the hooks of the 
Old Testament, which makes him think be was 
originally a Jew, and native of the Holy Land. 
He imagines him to have been a disciple of the 
prophet Daniel, and intent on raising himself 
into a prophet ; by that to attain good foi^ 
tune. He did not found any new religion; he 
only undertook to reform that of the Magians, 
which for several ages had been the prevailing 
religion of the Medes and Persians. 

But it appears that Dr. Hyde had been pre- 
possessed in favour of the disciples of Zoroaster; 
and did not enough distinguish between the 
creed of the ancient Magians, and that of the 
modem Guebres, or Gaures. * He pretends, that 
the old Persians had just notions of the Deity, 
and that they admitted but of one God: that 
indeed they received two principles, but one of 
them was uncreated, and the other created: 
that the w'orship they paid to4lie Mue^as Merely 
civiL But tlie ancient authors have de- 
cribed the religion of the Per#ians are unan^ 
mous, that they adored the sun and fire,, under 
the name of Mithras. 

The Guebres hold, for example, that lbel*p 
is a someigo, independent being, self-exialeait 
jfioiii til' eternity. That under this beiaig them 
are two angels, one of light, the author 
the other of darlcneWf the author of otiL Th^ 
these two angels have formed all things 

exist 
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exht, t mixture of Tight and darkness. An- 
dentty, the Magians built their temples unc^ 
▼ered^ on the tops of mountains, and other emi- 
nences, in the open air ; these they consecrated 
to fire. But as their sacred fire was often extin- 
guished by rain, storms, and tempests, they built 
temples over these altars. Before and around 
these fires, they exercised their acts of religion. 
The ancients are universally agreed, that they 
paid them the highest degree of adoration : but 
those of the present day constantly deny that 
they worship the fire, but God only, under the 
symbol of fire. They always approach these 
fires on the western side, so that they have their 
faces turned towards the sun-rising. 

The prophet Isaiah, xlv. 5, 6, 7« seems to 
have had in view the error of the Magi concern- 
ing the two principles, when he sa^s, “ 1 am 
the Lord, and there is none else ; there is no God 
besides me. 1 girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me. That they may know, from the 
rising of the sun, and from the west, that there 
is none besides me ; I am the Lord, and there 
is none else. I form the light, and create dark- 
ness ; I make peace, and create evil : I the 
Lord do all these things.'* Tlie God of Israel 
addresses these words to Cyrus king of Persia. 
Rzekiel, viii. 16 . speaking of these idolaters, 
says, At the door of the temple of the Lord, 
between the porch and the altar, were about 
five and twenty men, with their backs towards 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces towards 
the east; and they worshipped the sun towards 
the east." This is a manifest allusion to the 


worship of the Magians, the disciples of Zo- 
roaster. 

This impostor feigned, that he had brought a 
sacred fire from heaven, and had deposited it on 
the altar of the first temple that he caused to be 
built, in the city of Xiz, in Media, whence it 
was propagated into all the other temples which 
observed the rites of the Magians. And such 
was the respect of the priests for this pretended 
aacred fire, that they watched it night and day, 
to keep it in, and never blowed it, either with 
theif mouth, or with bellows, for fear of pro- 
faning it, on pain of death. Vide Fragments, 
No. CXXVfll. and Plate. They carried this 
superstition so far, that the priests could not ap- 
proach this fire without a linen cloth before 
their mouths, lest tlieir breath should pollute it. 
HencU also, when they performed their cere- 
mtMlteS, they rather muttered between their teeth, 
tfafi pronounced their prayers in an intelligible 
Md afficultte manner. 

partXXXil Edit. if. 


Prom Media, Zoroaster passed into Bactriana^ 
where he fixed his abode in the city of Balk ; 
fiorn thence he proceeded into the Indies, and 
became skilful in the sciences studied there. He 
returned to Balk, which lies on the river Oxus, 
on the confines of Persia, the Indies, and Cho- 
rasan, where he built the chief of his temples, 
and ordered all his followers to make their pil- 
ffrimages to it. But after Persia was ravaged by 
Mahometans, in the seventh century, the ArchU 
magus fixed his residence at Kerman ; and the 
temple of this place is not in less repute than 
that of Balk was formerly. 

The Magians have at this day a book, which 
they pretend was composed by Zoroaster in n 
cave whither he retired ; it was wrote in twelve 
volumes, each of which contained a hundred 
skins of vellum. This book is called ZendaV 9 $ta\ 
by contraction Zend. This word literally 
nifies light-^re, and might with us express a 
tinder box. The first part of this book contains 
their liturgy, ^which they now use in their tem- 
ples. The rest treats of other matters of their 
religion. The Magians have the same respect 
for this book as we have for our bible : it is 
written in old language, and in the old Persian, or 
Chaldee characters. Dr. Hyde offered to pub- 
lish this work, with a Latin translation, if be 
could have been assisted in defraying the expences 
of his edition. But for want of this assistance, 
his project was never put in execution. 

In this book we find many things taken out of 
the Old Testament, with a great part of the 
Psalms of David. Zoroaster names Adam and 
Eve, as the first of mankind. He gives the his- 
tory of the creation very like that of Moses; but 
whereas Moses says that God created the world 
in six days, Zoroaster describes it as having been 
created at six different times, each made up of 
a certain number of days, which in all amount 
to three hundred and sixty-five days, i.e. a year. 
He also speaks of Abraham, of Joseph, of 
Moses, and of Solomon, in the same manner 
as Scripture. He calls bis book the Book of 
Abrahaniy and bis religion, the Religion of Abra* 
ham. He gives the same laws as Moses concern- 
ing clean and unclean animals ; the payment of 
tytbes to the priests ; the care necessary to avoid 
all kinds of pollution, interna! and external ; the 
manner of being purified after them ; ' the conti- 
nuation of the priesthood in the same tribe ; the 
ordination of a high-priest The rest of* this 
book contains the history of the life and prophe- 
cies of the author; and exhortafioni to virtue, 
d L dip, Z Hit 
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Hit naocality if pure^ excepting that be looks oo 
incest as indifferent* 

All these marks prove incontestably, that 
Zoroaster was after Moses ; and other particu- 
lars^ which the Guebres relate of the author of 
their sect, taken from the history of Jesus Christ, 
prove that they have mingled their old supersti- 
tions with some truths of tlie Christian relision ; 
and with some Christian usages, which, how- 
ever, th^ have altered and corrupted in several 
ways. They say, for example, that the mother 
of the prophet their master, found herself with 
child after a visit she had received from au angel; 
that the astrologers knew by their art, that the 
son she should bring into the world would be a 
prophet, and the author of a new sect. Of this 
they informed Neubrom, or Nimrod, who then 
reigned. This prince gave orders that alt the 
women with child in his empire should be put to 
death. His order was executed ; but the preg- 
fiancy of the prophet’s mother not being disco- 
vered, she was saved. The child was happily 
brought into the world, and was called Ebrakin^ 
Zer^Atcuscht, The king being informed of his 
birth, ordered him to be brought into his pre- 
■^Bce, and drawing his sabre, intended to kill 
him with his own hand ; but his arm was in- 
stantly dried up and withered. He caused a 
great fire to be lighted, and the infant to be 
thrown into it; but it reposed there, as if on a bed 
of roses. After several other miracles, the pro- 
phet disappeared, and was taken up, according 
to some, both body and soul, into heaven ; ac- 
coiding to others, he was laid on au iron couch, 
and carried away by angels. 

After that Ebrahirn-Zer-Atcuscht was enterc^ 
inb> paradise, God seut to his disciples, by his 
means, seven books, which contained the true 
religion ; after them, seven others, of the expli- 
cation of dreams ; then seven others, of physic. 
When Alexander became master of the East, he 
bad the first seven burnt, because nobody under- 
stood the language in which they were written, 
and keptlbe other fourteen for his own use. After 
the death of this conqueror, the Gaures restored, 
as far as their memories enabled them, the 
seven books that had been burnt, and made them 
ieto one large volume, which they still preserve; 
iboiigh they do not understand the language of 
Hg Dor even the character; which is different 
Ifrom the Arabic, the Persian, or the Indian. 
TJiii w what is reported by certain modem 
tcaf^l^t'S, who were not so well informed on 
IIp ^bsracter and language of the books of iS6- 
es ihe authors we have quoted before* 


The Guebres, or GaureSp haive great leapect 
for fire ; they still keep it with great care^ud 
distribute it every month among their sect. 
call it heavenly fire, and swear by this element, 
but they do not worship it. They acknow- 
ledge only one God, the creator of heaven and 
earth. /Fhey wash their children, after their 
birth, with warm water ; while the Magus, or 
Gazi, repeats a prayer. When they are mar- 
ried, a Gazi rubs the foreheads of the married 
couple with a certain water, over which he has 
said prayers. They believe a general resurrec- 
tion, and think that before that time all nations 
will unite into one religion, which will be that 
of their prophet. Every Gaur may have five 
wives ; but one of these has the superiority over 
the rest. 

The greater part of those who have written 
the history of Pythagoras, describe him as a dis- 
ciple of Zoroaster at Babylon, and as deriving 
from him that great knowledge which afterwards 
made him so famous in the West. This is what 
is said by Apuleius, Florid. 2. Jamblicus, vita 
Pythagor. cap. 4. Porphyry, vita Pythagor, 
and C/ez/iens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1 . The Za- 
bratus, or Zaratus of Porphyry, and the Naza- 
ratus of Clemens, are Zoroaster. When Cam- 
byses conquered Egypt, he there found Pytha- 
goras travelling ; be took him prisoner, and with 
other captives, sent him to Babylon. There he 
became acquainted with Zoroaster, or Zabratus. 
Porphyr. vita Pythag. p. 185. edit. Cantab. Za» 
bratus purified him from all defilements of his 
former. life, instructed him in such things as a 
virtuous man should acquire; taught him the 
secrets of nature, and the principles of the uni- 
verse. The reader may see, under the article 
Ezekiel, that some have thought Pythagoras 
was acquainted with this prophet, and that it 
was lie whom the ancients intended by the name 
of Nazaratus or Zaratus. 


[Mr. Bryant has a long and laboured article 
on the subject of Zoroaster, ( Anc. Myth. vol. ii. 
p. IIO.J in which he endeavours to trace the 
original Zoroaster to Noah : this is, certainly, 
very difficult of reception. Yet, that some as- 
cients have supposed him to be Cush, or 
raim, must be admitted. The appellatioa is 
explained by Clemens [Recognitions, Ub. ir. 
cap. 28.1 to import the living star ; and we ba^ 
seen in Fragiibnts, No. Dll. the stars dm^ 
racterized in the Des&tir, as messengers of 
to mea. This name, therefore, may dgmfy 
living interpreter of the will of the fods| ai/d 
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^ko«gli k alight origioo^ with ikt mott mtkint 
4 >f Umm f^noatipes, yet naftbing prevtnU its 
hsWtg given to enunont reformers in later ages. 
And this cppenrs to be the fact ; the number of 
Zoroasters which may be traced is, probably, 
not lets than ten or a dozen, and much that is 
attributable to one has been transferred to others; 
whence has proceeded great confusion. A 
•tar is an emblem of purity, hence the Sidere 
fulchrior of Horace, lib. iii. ode 9« Ileioea and 
other illustrious persons have also been com- 
pared to stars for brightness : so Alexander the 
Great is called the Star of Macedonia, by Cra- 
terus, (Curtius ix. 6, 8.) the star of Caesar is 
well known ; also, the reception of the Roman 
emperors and empresses among the stars, 8cc. 
Comp, also Rev. i. l6,20. in which the teachers 
ofthcchurchesVe symbolized by stars. In short, 
the title star enters into the composition of many 
names, Persian, Arabic, &c. 

Since the time of C A lmet the laws and insti- 
tutions of Zoroa^ter, at present extant, have been 
translated and published by M. Anquetil du Per- 
ron, in 3 vols. 4to. Paris, 1771. They are not 
without mixture of interpolations, yet contain 
many traces of antiquity. Their truths are com- 
bined with fables ; their ceremonies are debased 
by late additions ; they are, perhaps, collections 
of scattered fragments, renovations by various 
priests for, their votaries affirm, that Alex- 
ander the Great caused all the then extant Zoro- 
astrian books, in twenty-one volumes, to be 
burned. These they have recovered or replaced, 
as well as they could ; but, doubtless, imper- 
fectly. Zend is the name of the character, not 
of the language in which they are written : the 
language is called Jvesta ; and the entire work 
it called Zend- Jvesta. It may gratify the cu- 
rious; but, to separate the authentic from the 
traditional and interpolations is extremely dim- 
cult. See Magi, with the Addition. 

On the whole, it seems most adviseable, to ad- 
mit the existence of several Zoroaster s; to accept 
the title as an honourable sacerdotal appellation ; 
and to conclude, that although many reforma- 
tions were effected by these personages in suc- 
cessive ages, and many established histones, 
maxims, rites, and observances, of the early 
fathers of the Persian nation, were revived and 
invigorated, yet that these renovations "'Me sel- 
dom lasting, and that the successors of these 
start, shone with greatly diminished purity, 

*’^2UArT^i*. *S’^bT 8 ^ 

Pntber of Natbaneol, ol Ismchar. Numb. i. 8. 


ZUPHpipir, £1^, that htholiSf or 

ohmrves, or watchet ; [a watch tower, or look on#.] 
from riDK teapha : otherwise, roof, covering, 
[lAireeit:] from nov tsuphui: otherwise, honeys 


comb, [itteef.] or thatfioats : from txuph. 

ZUPH, SuPH, or Soph, a Levite, great- 
grandfather of Elkanah, the father of Samuel, 
and head of the family of the Zuphim, who dwelt 
at Ramath ; whence it had its name of Rama- 
thuiinZophim. iSam. i. 1. 1 Chron. vi. 36. and 
the land of Zuph. 1 Sam. ix. 6. 

ZUR, •y\)t, stone, rock, that besieges, or 
preaches ; from mjf tsarar : otherwise, that ties, 
or chains: otherwise, plan, form; from milC 
tsurali. [Comp. Peter, Cephas.]— Whence 
Beth Zur, the place of the stone; rather the 
stone temple. A city of Judah, Josh. xv. 68. 
Neh. iii. l6. I Chron. ii. 46. 2 Chron. xi. 7. 
Called Bethsura, and described as a strong 
tow'n. 2 Macc. xi. 5. 

I. ZUR, or SuR, a prince of Midian, father 
of Cozbi, whj with Zimri, was killed by Phi- 
nehas. Numb. xxv. 16. Zur was put to death 
with other princes of Midian. Numb. xxxi. 8. 

II. Zur, son of Jehiel and Maachah, of 
Benjamin, inhabitants of Gibeon. I Chron. xi. 
36. viii. 30. 

ZUKIEL, stone, strength, rock of 

God, or God is my [rock, or] strength ; from llJf 
tzur, and hV el, God. 

ZURIEL, the name of an angel known only 
in the books of the Jews, and in the apocryphal 
writings. The Hebrews say, he is one of 
those who always sec the face of God, and whom 
he sends on his most important messages. 1 
imagine Zuriel, or Suriel, to be the same as 
Uriel. See Uriel. 

II. Zuriel, sonof Abihail, chiefof the fami- 
lies of the Mahlites and the Mushiles. Numb. iii. 
33 35. 

ZURISHADDAI, the Almighty it 

my rock, or stfength; from lUf tsur, and HttT 
'shaddai, AU mighty. 

ZURISHADDAI, or Surisaddai, father 
of Shelumiel, who was chief of the tribe of 
Simeon at the Exodus. Numb. i. 6. 

ZUZIM, a>nr, t^vn lox^pa, posts of a door; 
from ^)^zuz: otherwise, splendor, beauty; from 
V\ziz: revolters, according to the Syiiac. 

ZUZIM; certain giants who dwelt beyond 
Jordan, and were conquered by Chedorlaomer 
and Ins allies, A. M, 2079, onte A. D. 1226. 
Gen. xiv. 6. Jerom says, that the Hebrews 
read, they were conquered at Hem ; but the 
present Hebrew says at Ham, The situatkui of 
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thi9 place it uoknowo, if it be a place. The men. We conjecture the Zumm to be the Zam^ 
Vnigete end the LXX. aay they were conquered Mummim of Dent. ii. flO. Serenia, biabop of 
with the Refdnim in Ashteroth-Kamaim. The ZuMuma, under the metropoUa of Bostra, occurs 
Chaldee and the LXX. have token Zitmm in among those who subscribed to the first council 
the sense of an appellative, for stout and valiant of Nice. 


END OF THE DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 
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THE 


CALENDAR OF THE JEWS. 


^HE Year of the Hebrews is composed of twelve Lunar months, of which the first has thirty day9, 
and the second twenty-nine : and so fhe rest successively, and alternately. The Year begins in Au- 
tumn, as to the ctriZ Year : and in the Spring, as to the sacred Year. The Jews had Calendars an- 
ciently, wherein were noted, — all the feasts, — all the fasts, — and all the days on which they celebrated 
the memory of any great event that had happened to the Nation. Zech. viii. 19. Esth. viii. 6. in Grceco^ 
These ancient Calendars are sometimes quoted in Xht Talmud; Misna Tract. Taanith, n. 8; but the 
Rabbins acknowledge that they are not now in being. Vide Maimon. & Bartenora, tn etim locum. 
Those that we have now, whether printed, or in manuscript, are notwery ancient. Vide Genebrar. Bib- 
Hot. Rabbinic, p. 319. Buxtorf. Levit. Talmudic, p. 104G. Bartolocci. Bihl. Rabbinic, t. ii. p. 660. 
Lamys Introduction to the Scripture; & Plantav. hagog. Rabbin, ad Jinem. That which passes 
for the oldest, is Megillath Thaanith, ** the Volume of Affliction which contains the days of feast- 
ing and fasting heretofore in use among the Jews ; which are not now observed ; nor are they in the com- 
mon Calendars. We shall insert the chief historical events, taken as well from this volume, Thaanith, 
as from other Calendars. 


T I Z R I. 

The first month of the civil Year; the seventh 
month of the sacred Year. It has thirty days, 
and answers to the moon of September. 

Day 1. MOON. Beginning of the civi7 

year. 

The feast of Trumpets. Levit. xxiii. 34. Numb. 
XXIX. I, 2. 

3. Fast for the death of Gcdaliah. 2 Kings 
XXV. 25. Jer. xli. 2. 

The same day, the abolition of written contracts. 
The wicked kings having forbid the Israelites to 
pronounce the name of God ; when they were re- 
store^ to liberty, the y^smoneans or Maccabees 
ordained, that the name of God should be written 
in contracts after this manner : In such a year of 
the High-Priest N, who is minister of the most 
High God, &c. The Judges to whom these writ- 
ings were presented, decreed they should be sa- 
tisfied ; saying, for example, “ on such a day such 
a debtor shall pay such a sum according to his 
promise, after which the schedule shall be torn.** 
But it was found, tbat the' name of God was 
taken away out of the writing ; and thus the whole 
became useless and ineffectual. For which rea- 
son they abolished all these written contracts, and 
appointed a festivabday in memory of it MegiL 
Tumith. c, 7. 


6. The death of twenty Israelites. Rabbi Akiba» 
son of Joseph, dies in prison. 

7. A fast, on account of the worshipping the 
golden calf ; and of the sentence God pronounced 
against Israel, in consequence of that crime. Exod. 
xxxii. 6, 7, 8, 34. 

10. A fast of expiation. Lev. xxiii. 10, &c. 

15. The feast of Tabernacles, with its octave. 
Lev. xxiii. 34. 

21. Hosanna- R abba. The seventh day of the 
feast of Tabernacles, or the feast of branches. 

22. The octave of the feast of Tabernacles. 

23. The rejoicing for the Law, a solemnity in me- 
mory of the covenant that the Lord made with the 
Hebrews, in giving them the law by the mediation 
of Moses. 

On this same day, the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple, 1. Kings viii. 05, 06. 

30. Xhe first new -moon of the month Marchsevan. 
N.B. The Jews, for fear of mistaking, always 
keep two days for the new-moon, 

MARCHSEVAN. 

The second month of the cml Year; the eighth 
month of the sacred Year, It has but twenty- 
nine days, and answers to the moon of October^ 

Day 1. HE Hcond new-moan; or, first day of 
the month. 

Chron. B t. K 
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6. A fast, because Nebuchadnezzar put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, after he had slain his children 
before his face. 2 Kings xxv. 7. Jer. lii. 10. 

19. A fast on Monday and Tuesday, and the 
Monday following, to expiate faults committed on 
occasion of the feast of tabernacles. Vid, Calen- 
dar, d Bartoloccio editum. 

23. A feast, nr memorial of the stones of the al- 
tar, profaned by the Greeks ; which were laid aside, 
in expectation of a prophet, who could declare 
to what use they might be applied. 1 Macc. iv. 
46. MegUlath c. 8. 

25- A feast in memory of some places possessed 
by the Cuihites ; which the Israelites recovered at 
their return from the captivity. 

26. A dispute of Rabbin Joebanan, son of 
Zachai, against the Sadducees, who pretended that 
the loaves of the first-fruits, (Lev. xxiii. 17, 18.) 
were not to be offered on the altar, but to be eaten 
hot. Megillath c. 9- 

29. Fust new-moon of the month Cishu. 


CISLEU. 

The third month of the civil Year ; tAe ninth month 

of the sacred Year, It has thirty days; and 

answers to our moon of November. 

Day 1. ^EW-MOON, or the first day of the 
month. 

2. Prayers for rain. Calendar. Bartolocci, 

3. A feast in memory of the idols uhicli the As- 
moneans threw out of the courts, where the Gen- 
tiles had placed them. Megil, Taanith. 

6. A fast iu memory of the book of Jeremiah, 
torn and burnt by Jehoiakim. Jer. xxwi. 23. 

7. A feast in memory of the death of Herod the 
Great, son of Antipater; who was always an 
enemy to the sages. Megillath c. 11. 

21. The feast of mount Gerizim, The Jews re- 
late that when their high-priest Simon, with his 
priests, went out to meet Alexander the Great, the 
Cntheans or Samaritans went also, aud desired 
this prince to give them the temple of Jerusalem, 
and to sell them a part of mount Moriah. Which 
request Alexander granted. But the high-priest 
of the Jews afterwards presenting himself, and 
Alexander asking him what he desired ? Simon in- 
treated him not to sutler the Samaritans to destroy 
the temple. The king replied to him, that be 
deli%'ered that people into his hands,. and he might 
do what be pleased with them. Then the high- 
priest, and inhabrtants of Jerusalem, took the Sa- 
maritans, bored a bole through their heels, and 
tying them to their horses* tails, dragged them along 
to mount Gerizim, which they plowed and sowed 
with tares; just as the Samaritanshad intended to do 
to the temple of Jerusalem. In memory of this event, 
they institiited this festivaL [Comp. Invan 25«] 

16. The dedication, or renewing of the temple, 
prohined by order of Antiochns Epipbanes, and 
porified by Judas Msecaheui. 1 Macc. iv* 62, 


2 Macc. ii. 16. John x. 22. This feast is kept 
with its octave. Josephus says that in his time it‘ 
was called the feast of lights ; perhaps, says he, 
because this good fortune, of restoring the temple 
to its ancient use, appeared to the Jews as a 
new day. dntiq, lib, xii. cap, 11. But the Jewish 
authors give ahother reason for the name of lights. 
They report, that when they were employed m 
cleansing the temple, after it had been profaned by 
the Greeks, they found there only one small phial 
of oil, sealed up by the high-priest, which would 
hardly suffice to keep in the lamps so much as one 
night ; but God permitted that it should last se- 
veral days, till they had time to make more : in 
memory of which, the Jews light up several lamps 
in their synagogues, aud at the doors of tlieir 
houses. See Selden, de Syned, lib, iii. c, 13. Others 
affirm (as the Scholastical History, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, cardinal Hugh on 1 Macc. iv. 62.) that the 
appellation of the feast of lights was a memorial 
of that fire from heaven which inflamed the w'ood 
on the altar of burnt-offerings ; as related, 2 Macc. 
i. 22. 

Some think this feast of the dedication was in- 
stituted in memory of Judith, Vide Sigon. lib, 
iii. c. 18. de Repuhl. Hebr, But it is doubted 
whether this ought to he understood of Judith, 
daughter of Merari, who killed Holofernes; or of 
another Judith, daughter of Mattathias, and sister 
of Judas Maccabeus, who slew Nicauor, as they 
tell us. Vide Ganz, Zemach David, Millenar, 

4. an. 622. &, apud' Selden, de Synedriis, lib, iii. 
c, 13. fi. 1 1 . I'his last Judith is known only in 
the writings of the Rabbins, and is not mentioned 
either in the Maccabccs, or in Josephus. But there 
is great likelihood that the Jews have altered the 
Greek history of Judith, to place it in the time of 
Judas Maccabeus. 

A prayer for rain. Time of sowing begins in 
Judea. 

30. First new-moon of the month Tebeth, 


TEBETH. 

The fourth month of the civil Year; the tenth 
month of the ecclesiastical Year. It has twenty- 
nine days, and answers to the moon q/* December. 

Day 1. ]^EW-Moon. 

8. A fast, because of the translation 
of the law out of Hebrew into Greek, This day, 
and the three following days, were overcast by thick 
darkness. 

The fast of the tenth month. Calend. Barto- 
locci, 

9. A fast, for which the Rabbins assign no rea- 
son. 

10. A fast, in memory of the siege of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuebadnazzar. 2 Kiop xxv. 1. 

26. A feast in memory of the exclusion of the 
Sadducees out of the Sanhedrim, where they had . 
all the power in the time of king Alexander Jannseus. * 

Rabbi. 
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Rabbi S^eon, son of Shatacb, found moans of ex- 
cluding them one after another, and of substituting 
Pkaritees. MegiUat, Taanith, [Comp. Jiar 23 J 
29. First new-moon of the month Shebetk, 


SHE BETH. 

The fifth month of the civil Year; the eleventh 
month of the tacred Year, It ha$ thirty days, 
and antwera to the moon January. 

Day 1. ]^EW-MOON, or the first day of the 
month. 

2. A rejoicing for the death of king Alexander 
Jannseus, a great enemy to the Pharisees. MegiU. 

4. or 5. A fast in memory of the death of the 
elders, ^vho succeeded Joshua. Judg. ii. 10. 

16. The beginning of the year of Treta, i.e. from 
hence they begin to count the four years, during 
which trees were judged unclean, from the time of 
their being planted. Lev. xix. 23, 24, 25. Some 
place the beginning of these four years on the first 
day of the month. 

22. A feast in memory of the death of one called 
I^iakahnuat who had ordered the placing images 
or figures in the temple, which was forbid by the 
law: but he died, and his orders were not executed. 
The Jews place this under the high-pricst Simon 
the Just. It is not known who this JSiakaUnua was. 
MegiU, c. 11. 

23. A fast for the war of the ten tribes against 
that of Benjamin. Judg. xx. 

They also call to remembrance the Idol of 
Micah. Judg. xviii. 

29. A memorial of the death of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; an enemy of the Jews. 1 Macc. vi. 1. 
Megillath, 

30. First new-moon of the month Adar, 


ADAR. 

The sixth month of the civil Year; the twelfth 
month of the aacred Year. It haa hit twenty- 
nine days, and answera to the moon of February. 

Day 1. IVEW MOON. 

7. A fast, because of the death of 
Moses. Deut. xxxiv. 6. 

8, 9. The trumpet sounded, by way of thanks- 
giving for the rain that fell in this month, and to 
pray for it in future. Megillath Taanith, 

9. A fast in memory of the schism between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel. 

12. A feuBt in memory of the death of two pro- 
selytes, Hollianus and Pipus his brother, whom one 
Tyrinus or Turianus would have compelled to 
break the law, in the city of Laodicea; but they 
chose rather to die. than to act contrary to the 
law. Selden, de Synedr. Uh iii. c. 13. ex Megtll. 
Taanith, 


13. jEatker*a faat ; probably in memory of that 
Estb. iv. 16. Qeneb, Bartolocei. 

A feast in memory of the death of Nioanor, an 
enemy of the Jews, 1 Macc. vii. 44. 2 Macc. xv. 30, 
Ac. Some of the Hebrews insist, that Nicanor was 
killed by Judith, sister of Judas Maccabeus. 

14. The first Furim, or lesser feast of lots, 
Esth. ix. 21. The Jews in the Provinces ceased 
from the slaughter of their enemies on Mean 14; 
and on that day made great rejoicing. But the Jews 
of Shuahan continued the slaughter till the 13th. 
Therefore Mordecai settled the feast of lots on the 
i4th and 15th of this month. 

16. The great feast of Pun’m, or lots ; the se- 
cond Purim, These three days, the IStli, 14th, 
and 15th, are commonly called the daya of Mordi* 
cai ; though the feast for the death of Nicanor has 
no relation either to Bather, or to Mordecai, 

The collectors of the half-shekel, paid by every 
Israelite, Exod. xxx. 13. received it on Adar 
in the cities ; and on the 25ih in the temple. Tal- 
mud. Tract. Shekalim. 

17. The deliverance of the aagea of Jarael, who 
dying from the persecution of Alexander. Jannaeus, 
king of the Jews, retired into the city of Koalih in 
Arabia ; but finding themselves in danger of being 
sacrificed by the Gentiles, the inhabitants of the 
place, they escaped by night. Megillath Taanith, 

20. A least in nietnory of the ram obtained from 
God, by one called Onias llammagel, during a 
great drought in the time of Alexander Janua3U8. 
Megillath Taanith, 

23. The dedication of the temple of Zerubbabel, 
Ezra vi. 1C. Tlie day is not known. Some put it 
on the ICtii, the Calendar of Sigonius puts it on 
the 23rd. 

28. A feast in commemoration of the repeal of 
the decree, by which the kings of Greece had for- 
bidden the Jews to circumcise their children, to ob- 
serve the sabbath, and to decline foreign worship. 
Megillath Taanith. 4* Gemar, ut Tit, Thainith, 
c. 2. 

29. First new-moon of the month Nisan, 

When the year consista of thirteen lunar 

months, they place hire, by way of intercalation, 
the second month of Adar, or Ve-adar, 

NISAN, or ABIB. Exod. xiii. 4. 

The seventh month of the civil Year; the first 

month of the aacred Year, It haa thirty days, 

and answers to the moon of March. 

Day 1. 'VTEW-MOON. A fast, because of the 
death of the children of Aaron. Lev, 

X. 1, 2. 

10. A fast for the death of Miriam, the sister of 
Moses. Numb. xx. 1. AUo in memory of the 
scarcity of water that happened after her death^ to 
the children of Israel in the desart of Kadesh. 
Numb. XX. 2. 

Chrok. B2 On 
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On this day every one provided himself a lamb 
or a kid, preparatory to the following passover. 

14. On the evening of the I4th they killed the 
paschal lamb ; they began to use unleavened bread, 
and ceased from all servile labour. 

1 4, The eolemnity of the Passover » with its octave. 
The first day of unleavened bread, a day of rest. 
They ate none but unleavened bread during eight 
days. 

After sun-set they gpithered a sheaf of Barley; 
which they brought into the temple. Cod. Mena^ 
ahot, vi. 3. 

16. On the second day of the feast they offered 
the barley which they had provided the evening 
before, as the first-fruits of the harvest. After 
that time it was allowed to put the sickle to the corn. 
The beginning of harvest. 

From this day they began to count fifty da^s to 
Pentecost. 

21. The octave of the feast of the Passover. The 
end of unleavened bread. This day is held more 
solemn than the other days of the octave; yet they 
did not refrain from manual labour on it. 

26. A fast for the death of Joshua. Josh. xxiv. 

20 . 

20. Supplication for the rain of the spring. 
Geneb. 

30. The first new-moon of the month Jiar. 

The book called Megiltath Taanithy does not 
notice way particular festival for the month NUan. 

JUR, or lYAR. 

The eighth month of the civil Year ; the second month 
of the ecclesiastical Year. It has but twenty-uine 
days, and ansxvers to the moon of April. 

Day 1. T^EW-MOON. 

6. A fast of three days for excesses 
committed during the feast of the Passover, i. e. on 
the Monday, Thursday, and the Monday following. 
Calendar. Bartolocci. 

7. The dedication of the Temple, when the Asino- 
Deans consecrated it anew, after the persecutions 
of the Greeks. Megil. Taanith. c. 2. 

10. A fast for the death of the bigb-priest Eli, 
and for the capture of the ark by the Philistines. 

14. The second Passover, in favour of those who 
conld not celebrate the first, on Nisan 15. 

23. A feast for the taking of the city of Gaza, 
by Simon Maccabeus. Calend, Scalig. 1 Macc. 
ziii. 43, 44. 

Or, for the taking and purification of the cita- 
del of Jerusalem, by the Maccabees; according to 
tbe Calendar of Sigonius. I Macc. xiii, 49, 53. 
xvi. 7, 36. 

A feast for the expulsion of tbe Caraites out of 
Jerusalem, by tbe Asmoneans or Maccabees, Meg. 
TaassUh. [Comp. Tebeth 28.] 

87. A feast for the eapalsion of the GaliUsms, or 
fboae who attempted to set up erowiii over tbe gates 


of their temples, and of their houses ; and even on 
tbe heads of their oxen and asses ; and to sing 
hymns in honour of false gods. The Maccabees 
drove them out of Judea and Jerusalem, and ap- 
pointed this feast to perpetuate the memory uf their 
expulsion. Megil. Taanith. 

2B. A fast for the death of the prophet Samuel. 
1 Sam. XXV. 1. 

29. The first new-moon of the month Sivan. 

S I V A N. 

The ninth month of the civil Year*, the third month 
of the ecclesiastical Year. It has thirty days, ofid 
answers to the moon of May. 

Day 1. J^EW-MOON. 

6. Pentecost, tbe fiftieth day after the 
passover. Called also the feast of Weeks, because 
it happened seven weeks after the passover. We 
do not find that it had any octave. 

15, 16. A feast to celebrate the victory of the 
Maccabees over the people of Bethsan. 1 Macc. 
V. 62. xii. 40, 41. Megillath Taanith. 

17. A feast for the taking of Cesarea by the As- 
moncans; who drove the Pagans from thence, and 
settled the Jews there. Megillath Taanith. 

23. A fast in memory of the prohibition by Jero- 
boam, son of Nebat, to his subjects, forbidding 
them to carry their first-fruits to Jerusalem. 
1 Kings xii. 27. 

25. A fast in commemoration of tbe death of tbe 
Rabbins, Simeon son ol Gamaliel, Ishmael son of 
Elisha, and Chanina the high-priesfs deputy. 

A feast in memory of the solemn judgment pro- 
nounced in favour of the Jews by Alexander tbe 
Great, against the Ishmaelitis, who by virtue of 
their birth-right maintain a possession of tbe land 
of Canaan ; against the Canaanites, who claimed 
the same, as being tbe original possessors; and 
against the Egyptians, who demanded restitution of 
the vessels and other things, borrowed by the 
Hebrews, when they left Egypt. See Megillath 
Taanith. But tbe Gemara of Babylon, Tit. San~ 
hedrim, c. 11. puts the day of this sentence on 
Nisan 14. [Comp. Cisleu 21.] 

27. A fast, because Rabbi Chanina, the son of 
Thardion, was burnt with tbe book of the law. 

30. Tbe first new-moon of tbe month Thammwt. 

THAMMUZ, or TAMUS. 

The tenth month of the civil Year ; the fourth month 
of the holy Year. It has but twenty-nine days, 
and answers to the moon of June, 

Day 1. I^EW-MOON. 

14, A feast for tbe abolition of a per- 
nicious book of tbe Sad^ueees an4 Bethusiams, by 
which they endeavoured tb subvert the oral, Ittr, 
and all the traditions. Megillath TaanitlL 
17. A fast in memory of the tables of the law, 
broken by Moses, Eaod. xxxH. 19. 

Ott 
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On this day the city of Jerusalem was taken. The 
perpetual Evening and Morning sacrifice was sns- 
pended, during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Epistemon tore the book of the law, and set up an 
idol in the temple. It is not said whether this 
happened under Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epi- 
pbanes, or the Romans. 

29. The first new-mooii of the mouth Ab. 

AB. 

The eleventh month of the civil Year; the fifth 

month of the sacred Year. It has thirty days, 

and answers to the moon o/* July. 

Oay 1. ]^EW-MOON, A fast for the death of 
Aaron the high-priest. 

5. A coninicmoration of the children of Jethuel, 
of the race of Judah, wlio, after the return from 
the captivity, furnished wood to the temple. Me- 
gil. Taanith. 

0. A fast of the fifth month, in memory of God’s 
declaration to Moses on this day, that none of the 
murmuring Israelites should enter the land of pro- 
mise. Numb. xiv. 29, 31. 

On the same day the temple was taken and 
burnt , Solomons temple first by the Chaldeans ; 
Herod's temple afterwards by the Romans. 

18. A fast, because in the time of Aliaz the 
evening lamp went out. 

21. Xylophoria; a feast, on which they stored 
up the necessary wood in the temple. Selden. 
See Josephus, de Bello^ lib. ii. cap. 17. Scaliger 
places this festival on the 22d of the next month. 

24. A feast in memory of the abolition of a law 
by the Asmoneans, or Maccabees, which had been 
introduced by the Sadducees, enacting, that both 
sons and daughters should alike inherit the estates 
of their parents. Megill. Taanilh. 

30. The first new-moon of the month Elul. 


ELUL. 

The twelfth month of the civil Year, and the 
seventh month of the ecclesiastical Year, It has 
but twenty-nine days, and answers to the moon of 
August. 

^EW-MOON. 

7. Dedication of the walls of JerHsa*> 
lem by Nehemiah. Eira xii. 27. We read in Ne- 
hemiah, vi. 15. that these walls were finished, 

26. But as there still remained many things to be 
done, to complete this work, the dedication might 
have been deferred to the 7th of Elul of the 
year following. Megill. Seld. 

17. A fast for the death of the spies, who brought 
an ill report of the land of promise. Numb. xiv. 96. 

A feast in rcniembrauce of the expulsion of the 
Romans, (rather the Greeks,) who would have pre- 
vented the Hebrews from marrying; and who dis- 
honoured the daughters of Israel. When they intend- 
ed to use violence towards Judith the only daughter 
of Mattatliias ; he, with the assistance of his sons, 
overcame them, and delivered his country from 
their yoke. In Commemoration of which deliver- 
ance, this festival was appointed. 

21, Xylophoria ; a feast in which they brought 
to the temple the necessary provision of wood, for 
keeping in the fire of the altar of bumt-sacrifices. 
The Calendar of Scaliger places this feast on the 
22tl. Sec the 2 1st of the foregoing month. 

22. A feast in memory of the punishment inflict- 
ed on the wicked Israelites, whose insolence could 
not be otherwise restrained, than by putting them 
to death; for then Judea was in the possession of 
the Gentiles. They allowed these wicked Israelites 
three days to reform ; but as they shewed no signs 
of repentance, they were condemned to death* Me- 
gillath Taanith. 

29. The first new-moon of the month Tizri. 


SACRED YEAR. 

Names and Order of the Hebrew Months. 
1. Nisan, answering to. . March, O. S. 


2. JiAR, April. 

3. SiVAN, A/ay. 

4. Thammuz, June. 

5. Ab, Jvly. 

6. Elul, August. 

7. Tizri, September. 

8. Marchsevan, October. 

9. CiSLEU, November, 

10. ThebET, December. 

11. SebAT, January. 

12. Adab, February, 


CIVIL YEAR. 


Names and Order of the Hebrew Months. 

7 1. Tizri, answering to 

September, O. S. 

8 2. Marchsevan,.... 

October, 

8 3. CiSLBU 

November, 

10 4. Thbbbt, 

December. 

11 6. Sebat, 

January. 

12 6. Arab, 

February, 

1 7. Nisan, 

March, 

2 8. JiAB,., .... ...... 

April, 

May^ 

3 9. SiVAN 

4 10. Thammuz, 

June), 

6 11. Ab, 

July. 

6 12. Elul 

Augun, 

K GEKE- 



A GENERAL 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF TUB 

Of m BiDu. 

%• The Auilwr plaets the true Date afthe birth of ChrisU Four Y ears before the common ^ra, or A. D. 


Ytar of Year before 

the World. Christ. 


1 ; 

Julian 

Periodf 

710 


4000; 

T*HE Creation. 

Firtt day. Creation of Light. 

Second day. Creation of the Firm amen 
Third day. Sea, Waters, PJants, Trees. 
Fourth day. Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

Fifth day. Fishes, and Birds. 

Sixth day. Land-Animals, and Man. 

God causes the animals to appear 
before Adam : who gives them names. 

God creates the woman, by taking her 
out of the side of the man; and gives 
her to him for a wife. He brings them 
into Paradise. 


Seventh day. God rests from the work 
of Creation ; and sanctihes the repose 
of ^e Sabbath. 

jEw, tempted fatally, by means of the 
serpent, disobeys God, and persuades 
her husband, Adam, to disobedience 
also. God expels them from Paradise. 


2 Cain bom, son of Adam and Eve. 3099 

3 Abel bom, son of Adam and Eve. 3998 

129 Cain kills bis brother Abel. 3871 

130 Seth bom, son of Adam and Eve. 3870 

235 Enoe bom, son of- Seth. 3765 

325 Cainan boro, son of Enos. 3675 

395 Mahalahel bom, son of Cainan. 3605 

460 Jared bom, sou of Mahalaleel. 3540 

622 Enoch bom, sen of Jared. 5378 

687 Methuielah bom, son of Enoch. 3313 

874 Lamedh bom, son of Methuselah. ^^126 
930 Adam dies, aged 930 years. 8070 

967 Emaeh tmaslated, had lived 366 years. 3013 

1042 Seth dies, aged 912 years. 2968 

1066 JNoah bom, sob of Lamecb. 2944 

] 140 Enc$ dies, aged 906 years. 2860 

1236 Oilfinii dies, aged 910 years. 2765 

1200 Udhaialeel dies, aged 895 years. 2710 

1422 Jared dies, a^ 962 years. 2578 

1586 God informs Noah of the fnture deluge, 2460 


Year of Year b^*re 

the World. Crhut. 

and commissions him to preach repen- 
tance, 120 years before the deluge. 

Gen. vi. 32. 1 Pel. iii. 20. 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

1556 Japhet born, eldest sou of Noah. Gen. 2444 
V. 32. X. 21. 


1558 Shem born, the second son of Noah. 2442 

1651 Lamech dies, the father of Noah, aged 2349 
777 years. 

1656 Methuselah dies, the oldest of men; 2344 
aged 96‘0 years. Gen. v. 27, in the 
year of the deluge. 

The tenth day of the second month, 
(November.) God commands Noah 
to prepare to enter the ark. 

Sesenteenth day of the same month, 

Noah enters the ark, with his wife, 
his sons, and their wives. 

Rain on the earth, forty days. The 
waters continue ou the earth 160 days. 

Seventeenth day of the seventh month, 
the ark rests on the mountain of 
Ararat. 

First day of the tenth month, the tops 
x*| of the mountains begin to appear. 

Gen. viii. 5. 

Forty days afterwards, Noah sends forth 
the raven. Gen. viii. 6, 7. 

Seven days afterwards, Noah sends out 
the dove ; H returns. 

Seven days afterwards be sends it out 
ag^ain; it returns in the evening, 
bringing an olive-branch in its bill. 

Seven days afterwards he sends it forth 
again ; it returns no more. Gen. viii. 

8 , 12 . 

1667 Noah being now 60). years old, the firtt 2343 
day of the first month be takes off 
the roof of the ack* 

Twenty-seventhdny of the Hcond month 
Noah quits the ark. He offers sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving. God permits 
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to man the use of flesh as food ; and 
appoints the rainbow, as a pledge 
that be would send no more a uni> 
versal deluge. Gen. ix. 0. 

1668 Aiyhaxad horn, son of Shem. 2342 

1663 About senen years after the deluge, 2337 
Noah having planted a vineyard, 
drank of the wine to excess ; failing 
asleep, he was uncovered in his tent. 

His son Ham mocking at him, is 
cursed for it. 

1693 Salah born, son of Arphaxad. 2307 

1723 Heher born, son of Salah. 2277 

1767 Phaleg born, son of Heber. 2243 

1770 About this time the building of the 2230 

tower of Babel is undertaken ; God 
confounds the language of men and 
disperses them. 

1771 About this time the beginning of the 2229 

Assyrian monarchy, by Nimrod. 

Gen. X. 0, 10. From tins year to 
the taking of Babylon by Alexander 
the Great, are 1903 years; the pe- 
riod to which Callisthenes traced the 
astronomical calculations of the 
Chaldeans. Porphyr. apud. Sim- 
plic. lib. ii. de Cctlo. 

The Egyptian empire begins about the 
same time, by Ham the father of 
JMizraim : this empire continued 1 663 
years, till the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses. Constantin. Maiiass. in 


Annalib. 

1787 Reu born, son of Phaleg. 2213 

1819 Serug born, son of Reu. 2181 

1849 Nahor born, son of Serug. 2151 

1878 TerflA born, son of Nahor. 2122 

1948 Ilaran born, son of Terah. 2062 

2006 Noah dies, aged 950 years. 1094 

2008 Abram born, son of Terah. 1992 


2018 Sarai bom, afterwards wife of Abram. 1982 
2083 Abram called, in Ur of the Chaldees. 1917 
He travels to Charrf:^ or Haran, of 
Mesopotamia. His father Terah 
dies there, aged 205 years. Gen. xi. 

31, 32. 

2083 Second calling of Abram from Haran. 1917 

He comes into Canaan with Sarah his 
wife, and Lot his nephew ; and dwells 
at Sichem. 

2084 Abram goes into E^ypt: Pharoah takes 1016 

his wife, but soon restores her again. 
Abram quits Egypt ; he and Lot se- 


parate. 

2091 The kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 1909 

revolt irom Chedorlaomcr. 

2092 Chedorlaomer, and his allies, invade the 1908 

kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, &c. 
Sodom is piHaged ; Lot is taken cap- 
tive; Abram puraues them, disperses 
them, retakes tlie booty; and rescues 
Lot. 

Mekhiuiech blesses Abram. 


Yoar if Year htffro 

tho World, Ckrvtt, 

The Lord makes a covenant with 
Abram, and promises him a numer- 
ous posterity. Gen. xv. 

2093 Sarai gives her maid Hagar, for a wife, 1807 

to her husband Abram. 

2094 hhmael born, the son of Abram and 1906 

Hagar. Abram was 86 years old, 

Oen. xvi. 16. 

2107 The new covenant of the Lord with 1893 

Abraai: God promises him a nume- 
rous posterity: changes his name 
from Abram to Aln'ahamt and that 
of his wife Sarai to Sat'ah. Gen. xvii. 

In connection with this covenant. 

Circumcision is instituted. 

Abi'aham entertains three angels, un- 
der the appearance of travellers ; 
they predict to Sarah the birth of a 
son {Isaac.) 

Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Ze- 
boiim, burnt by tire from heaven. 

Lot 18 |)reserved ; retires to Zoar : 
commits incest with his daughters. 

2108 Abraham departs from the plain of 1802 

Mamre, to Becr-sheba. 

2116 Isaac born, the son of Abraham and 1886 
Sarah. Sarah makes Abraham turn 
away Hagar and her son IshmaeJ. 

Hagar causes Ishmael to take an 
Egyptian w'oroan to wife, by whom he 
has several children. 

2133 Covenant between Abraham and Abi- 1867 
melecb, king of Gerar. 

Abraham about to ofler his son Isaac, 

2145 Sarah dies, aged 127 years. 1856 

2148 Abraham sends Eliczer into Mesopota- 1862 
mia, to procure a wife for his son 
Isaac, who was 40 years of age. 

Eliezer brings Rebekah, 

2160 Abraham marries JS^turah, by whom 1860 
he has several children. 

2158 Shem dies, the son of Noah, 600 years 1842 
after the birth of Arphaxad. 

2167 Rebekah continuing barren nineteen 1833 

years, Isaac intercedes for her, and 
she obtains the favour of conception. 

2168 Jacob and Esau born, Isaac being 1832 

Gf) years old. 

2184 Abraham dies, aged 175 years. 1817 

2187 Heber dies, aged 464 years. 1813 

2200 Isaac goes to Gerar. God renews with 1800 
him his promises made to Abraham. 

Isaac covenants with Abiroelech kiftg 
of Gerar. 

2208 Esau marries Canaanitish women. 1792 
The deluge of Ogyges in Attica, 2020 
years before the flrst Olympiad. 

2231 Ishmael dies, the eldest son of Abra- 1769 
bam, aged 137 yeara 

2246 Isaac blesses Jacob instead of Emm* 1766 
Jacob withdraws into Mesopotamifit 
to his uncle Laban. Here be marries 
Leah, and afterwards Rachel, 

2246 Reuhm 
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2946 Reuben born, son of Jacob and Leah. 1754 

2247 Simeon born, son of Leah. 1753 

2248 Lett bora, son of Leah. 1752 

2249 Judah born, aon of Leah. 1751 


2259 Joeeph born, son of Jacob and Rachel, 1741 
Jacob being 90 years old. 

2266 Jacob resolves to return to bis parents 1735 
in Canaan. Laban pursues him, and 
overtakes him on mount Gilead. Esau 
comes to meet him, and receives him 
^ith much affection. Jacob arrives 
at Sheebem. 

2273 Dinah, Jacob's daughter, ravished by 1727 
Shecliem son of Hamor. Dinah's 
brothers revenge this affront by the 
death of the Shechemites. 

Benjamin born, son of Rachel. 

2276 Joseph, being seventeen years old, tells 
his father Jacobof his brothers' faults ; 
they hate him, and sell him to strang- 
ers, who take him into Egypt. Joseph 
sold there as a slave to Potiphar. 

About this time Judah marries the 
daughter of Shuah, a Canaanite; by 
whom he has Er, Onan, and Shelah. 

2286 Joseph tempted by the wife of his mas- 1714 

ter Potipbar, refuses her : is put in 
prison. 

2287 Joseph explains the dreams of the two 1T13 

othcers of Pharaoh. 

2288 Isaac dies, aged 180 years. 1712 

2289 Pharaoh’s dreams explained by Joseph : 1711 

Joseph is made governor ot Eg;ypt. 

The beginning of the seven years of 
plenty foretold by Joseph, 

2290 Manasseh bom, son of Joseph. 1710 

2291 Ephraim born, second son of Joseph. 1709 
2290 The beginning of the seven years of 1704 

scarcity, foretold by Joseph. 

2297 Joseph’s ten brethren resoit to Egypt to 1703 

buy corn. Joseph imprisons Simeon. 

2298 Joseph's brethren return into Egypt, 1702 

with their brother Benjamin. Joseph 
discovers himself, and engages them 
to settle in Egypt with their father 
Jacob, then 130 years old. 

2300 Joseph gets all the money of Egypt into 1700 

the king's treasury. 

2301 Joseph gets all the cattle of Egypt for 1660 

the king 

2302 The Egyptians sell their lands and H- 1698 

berties to Pharaoh. 

2302 The end of the seven years of scarcity. 1698 
Joseph returns the Egyptians their 
cattle and their lands; on condition 
that they pay the king the J^th part 
of the produce. 

2315 Jacob's last sickness : he adopts Ephraim 1696 
and Manasseh ; foretels the charac- 
ters of all his sons ; desires to be bu- 
ried with bis fathers. Dies, aged 147 
jears. ! 


Yoatof 

the WM Chrirt. 

2369 Joseph dies, aged 110 years. He fore- 1631 
tele the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt, and desires hts bones 
may be taken with them into Canaan. 

2385 Levi aies, a^ed 187 years. 1616 

2427 A new king in Egypt, who knew neither 1673 
Joseph nor his services. He op- 
presses the Israelites. 

Almut this time lived Job, famous for 
his wisdom, virtue, and patience. 

2430 Aaron born, son of Amram and Joebe- 1670 
bed. 

2438 Moses born, brother to Aaron ; is 1567 
exposed on the banks of the Nile: is 
found by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
adopts him. . 

2473 Moses goes to visit bis brethren ; kills 1627 
an Egyptian ; being informed that 
Pharaoh knows of it, he retires into 
Midian ; marries Zipporah, daugh- 
ter of Jetliro : has two sons by her; 
Gershon and Eliczer. 

2513 The Lord appears to Moses in a burn- 1487 
ing bush, while feeding his fa! Iier-in- 
law’s dock ; sends lum to Egypt, to 
deliver Israel. 

Moses returns into Egypt. His brother 
Aaron comes to meet him, to mount 
Horeb. The two brothers announce 
to Pharaoh the commands of the 
Lord ; Pharaoh refuses to set Israel 
atbbwt} ; but loads them with new 
burdens. Moses performs several 
miracles in his presence ; these fail- 
ing to convince the king, bis people 
suffer several plagues. 

1. Plague of Egypt. Water changed 
into blood. About the 16th of VI. 
month. 

2. Plague. Frogs ; about 25th day of 
VI. month. 

3. Plague. Gnats or Lice, 27th day of 

VI. month. 

4. Flies of all sorts, Abont the 28th 
and 29lb of VJ. month. 

6. Munain on the cattle. About the 
tii^st day of VII. month. 

6. Boils, About 'the 3d day of the 

VII. month. 

7. Hail, thunder, and fire from heaven, 

4th day of the Vll. month. 

8. Locusts. 7th day of VH. month. 

9. Darkness, 10th day of VII. month. 

On this day Moses appoints that this 

month in future should be the first 
month, according to the sacred style. 

Orders tlie Pasaover, and sets apart 
the paschal lamb, which was to be 
satriffeed four days aflerwards. 

10. Desdh oftkefiirH-bom of the Egyp- 
tians, ifl the night of the 14th or 16th 
of the month Ahib, 

This 
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2618 ThkMme night U m Isnielitet cdebrMe 1487 
the fiffil pamovcr : end Phermoh ex« 
pell them from Egypt. 

luMdeperts from l^meies toSuccoth; 
from Saccoth to Eihem : from Ethim 
tbev turned louth, end encamped at 
Pi-hahirotb» between Migdol and the 
sea, over agaioit Baal-sepboo. 

Pharaoh pursues Israel wiui bis army, 
and overtakes them at Pi-bahiroth : 

God gives the Hebrews a pillar of 
cloud , to guide and protect them . The 
waters divided. Israel goes through 
on dry ground. The Egyptians are 
drowned ; 21st of the first month. 

Moses, having passed the sea, is now 
in the wilderness of Etham ; afrer 
marching three days in tlie desart, 

Israel arrives at Marah, where Moses 
sweetens the water. From Marah 
they come to Elim. From Elim to 
the Red-Sea ; then into the desart of 
Sin, where God sends Manna : from 
thence to Dophcah, Alqsh, and Re- 
phidim, where Moses obtains water 
from a rock. 

About this place the Amalekites slay 
those who could not keep up with 
the body of Israel. Moses sends 
Joshua against them ; while he him- 
self goes to a mountain, and lifts up 
his hands in prayer. 

On the third day of the third month, af- 
ter their departure from Egypt, Israel 
comes to the foot of mount Sinai ; 
where they encamp above a year. 

Moses goes up the mountain ; God of- 
fers a covenant to Israel. 

Moses comes down from the mountain, 
and reports to the people what the 
Lord had proposed. The people 
declare their readiness to enter into 
this covenant. 

Moses again ascends the mountain, God 
orders him to bid the people prepare 
themselves to reseive bis law. 

On the third day after that notice the 
glory of God appears on the moun- 
tain ; accompanied by sound of trum- 
pet and thunder. Moses stations 
the people at the foot of mount Si- 
nai ; he alone goes up the mountain. 

God directs him to forbid tbe people 
to ascend, lest they should suffer 
death. Moses goes down and de- 
clares these orders to the people. 

He then ascends again, and receives 
the Decalof ne. 

He retinms, and proposes to tbe people 
what be had leoenred from the Lord. 


tks . CliriW. 

8518 The people consent, and covenant 1487 
on the terms proposed. 

Moses goes again up the mountain: 

God gives him several judiciary pre- 
cepts of civil polity. At his return he 
erects twelve altarc et the foot of the 
mountain, causes victims to be sacri- 
ficed to ratify the covenant, and 
sprinkles with tbe blood of the sacri- 
fices the book that contained the con- 
ditions of the covenant. He also 
sprinkles tbe people, who promise 
obedience and fidelity to the Lord. 

Moses, Aaron, Nadab,Abihu, and seven- 
ty elders of Israel, go up the moun- 
tain, and see the glory of the Lord. 

They come down the same day ; but 
Moaes, hnd hia aervant Joshua, atay 
there six days longer. The seventh 
day the Lord calls Moses, and during 
forty days shews him ail that con- 
cerned his tabernacle, the ceremonies 
of sacrifice, and other things. 

After these forty days, God gives Moses 
the Decalogue, written on two tables 
of stone ; and bids him hasten down, 
because Israel had made a golden 
calf, and was worshipping it. 

Moses comes down, and finding the 
people dancing about their golden 
calf, be throws the tables of stone on 
the ground and breaks them. Coming 
into the camp, he destroys the calf ; 
slays by the sword of the Levites, 
twenty-three thousand Israelites, who 
bad worshipped this Idol. 

Tbe dav following, Moses again goes 
up the mountain, and by his en- 
treaties, obtains from God the pardon 
of his people. God orders him to 
prepare new tables for the law ; anil 
promises not to forsake Israel. 

Moses comes down and prepares new 
tables ; goes up again the day follow- 
ing : God shews him bis glory. He 
continues again forty days and forty ^ 
nights on tbe mountain, and God 
writes a second time bis law on tbe 
tables of stone. 

After forty days Moses comes down, not 
knowiiig that his face shines with 
glory. He puts a veil over his face, 
discourses to the people, and pro- 
poses to erect a tabernacle to tbe 
Lord ; to accomplish ibis, he taxes 
each Israelite, at half a sbekeU This 
occasions a numbering of tbe people, 
who amount to 803,660 men. He 
appoints Bezaleel and Aholiab to 
oversee the work of tbe tabernacle, 

Chron.C 2614 Con- 
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0614 Conifruetion of tho tabernacle^ on the 1400 
first day of the fimt mooth of the 
second year, after the Eitodtu, 

A uc9nd mmhtring of the people, the 
first da;^ of the second month. 

Consecration of the tabernacle, the al- 
tars, and the priests; the fifth day 
of the second month. 

The Levite$ numbered by themselres : 
they arc consecrated to the service 
of the tabernacle, instead of the first- 
born of Israel. 

On the eighth day after the consecration 
of the tabernacle, the princes of the 
tribes, each on his day, offer their 
presents to the tabernacle. 

Jethro comes to the camp, a few days 
before the departure of Israel from 
Sinai. 

On the twentieth day of the second 
month, C the Israelites decamp 
from Sinai, and come to Taberah, or 
Burning ; from thence to Kibroth- 
hattaavah, or the Graves of Lustt three 
days journey from mount Sinai. 

Eldad and Medad prophesy in the 
camp. Numb. xi. 26, 27. 

Quails sent. Numb. xi. Bi, 82. 

Israel arrives at Haieroth ; Aaron and 
Miriam murmur against Moses, be- 
cause of his wife. Miriam continues 
seven days without the camp. 

Israel comes to Rithmah, in the wilder- 
ness of Paran ; thence to Kadesh-bar- 
nea ; from whence th^ send twelve 
chosen men, one out of each tribe, to 
examine the land of Canaan. 

After forty days these men return to Ka- 
desfa-bamea, and exasperate the peo- 
ple, saying that this country devoured 
Its inhabitants, and that they were 
not able to conquer it. Caleb and 
Joshua withstand them ; the people 
mutiny : God swears that none of the 
murmnrers should enter the land ; but 
be consumed in the desarL The 
people resolve on entering Cana^ ; 
but are repelled by the Amalekites 
and the Canaanites. 

2516 Cbnfitltte a long while at Kadnh-bar- 1486 
ftfo. Prom hence they journey to 
tbt Red-Sea. 

NAMk* TR0 SBVSRAL STATIONS. 

1 . Ramesses. 7. Elim. 

2 Sueeoih, 8. Coast of Rtd-Sca« 

8.’ Etham* 0. Deatatioi Sin. 

4 . Baal^hmt. 10 . Dofkkak. 

6. Deaaitof 11. 

6. Marak. 11. R^hulim* 


th4 WoM. 

10. Shssd. 

U. Tahsrah. 

16. Kibroth-kuttna^ 
vah. 

16. Hawenth. 

17. JUthmah. 

18. Rimmon-Paree. 
10. Ubnah. 

10. RUsah. 

21. Kehtlathah. 

22. Mount Skafthcr. 

23. Haradah. 

24. Makheloth. 

26. Tahath. 

26. Tarah, 

27. Mithcah, 

28. Hathmonah. 

29. Moseroth. 

30. Bene-jaakan, 

31. Hor-hagidgad. 


Ymhrfen 

Ckrkt. 

82. JetbaBsah. 

33. EbromA* 

84. Edon^gaktr. 

86. Mostt^. 

86. KadeA. 

87. Mount Hor, 

86. Zabnonah. 

80. Punon. 

40. Oboih. 

41. Be^abarim, 

42. Valley of Zared. 

43. Bamoih Amon, 

44. Bear. 

46. Muttanah. 

46. NakaUel. 

47. Dibon-^ad. 

48. Almon^blathaim. 
48. Mount Pisgab. 

60. Kedemoth. 

51. Abel-^hittim. 


Probably at the encampment of Kadesh- 
baraea, happened the sedition of 
Korab, Dathan, and Abiram. 

2562 Afterwandering in thedesarts of Arabia- 1448 
Petraea, and Idumea, thirty-seven 
years, they return to Mozeroth, near 
kadesh-barnea ; in the thirty-ninth 
year after the Exodus. 

Moses sends ambassadors to the king of 
Edom, to desire passage through his 
territories; he refuses. 

The Israelites arrive at Kadesb. Miriam 
dies : a^ed 130 years. 

The Israelites murmur for want of wa- 
ter. Moses brings it from the rock ; 
but he, as well as Aaron, having shewn 
some distrust, God forbids their en- 
trance into the land of promise. 

From Kadesh they proceed to mount 
Hor, where Aaron dies, aged 123 years; 
the first day of the fifth month. 

The king of Arad attacks Israel, and 
takes several captives. 

From mount Hor they come to Zalmonah, 
where Moses raises the Brazen Ser- 
pent. Others think this happened at 
Punon. 

2563 SiboD, king of the Amorites, refuses the 1447 
Israelites a passage through his domi- 
nions. Moses attacks him, and con- 
quers his country. 

Og, kum of Bashan, attacks Israel, but 
is delated. 

Israel encamps in the plains of Moab. 

BaIak,kiDg of Moab, aradsjfor Balaam. 

Israel seduced to fomioatioii, and to 
the idolatry of Sns^Paor. 

War agmost the Midiaiiites. 

1663 Distribution qf Bia eountiks of 1447 

and 
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mmd Ogt lo the tribes Beu h tm end 
Oad, tad the half tribe of Mmmmh, 

Moere renews the eovensnt of Isnwl 
with the Lord. 

Moses dies, being ISO years oh) : in the 
twelfth ssonth of the holy year. 

Joshua succeeds hiiii4 sends spies to 
Jericho in the first month, (Mmtk.J 

The people pass the Jordan : the 10th 
of the first mouth. 

The day following Joshua restores cir- 
cumcision. 

Manna ceases. 

The first passover, after passing the 
Jordan : the 16th of the first month. 

Jericho taken. 

Israel comes to mount Ebalto erect an 
altar, pursuant to the order of Moses. 

Josh. Tiii.d0,36. Deut. xxvu.2,12, &c. 

The Gibeonites make a league with 
Joshua. 

War of the five kings against Gibeon. 
Joshua defeats them ; the sun and 
moon stayed. 

2554 War of Joshua against the kings of Ca> 1446 
naan. These wan occupy sis years. 

2550 Joshua divides the conquered country 1441 
among Judah, Ephraim, and the half 
tribe of Manasseb. 

He gives Caleb the portion that the 
Lord had promised him, and assists 
him in conquering it. 

2660 The Ark, and the l^bcroacle, fixed at 1440 
Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim. 

Joshua distributes the country to Ben~ 
jamin, Simeon, Zebubm, iMsachar, 

Asher, Nopthaii, and ZJem. Receives 
his own portion atTunnath-serab, on 
the mountain of Gabash. 

Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseb return beyond Jordan. 

2561 Joshua renews the covenant between 1480 
the Lord and the Israelites. 

Joshua dies, aged LIO years. 

After his death the Elders govern abont 
eighteen or twenty years; during 
which time, happen the wars of Jo- 
dab with Adoni-besek. 

Anmrchy; during which some of the 
tribe of Dsn conquer the city of Laish. 

In this interval happened the story of 
Micab ; and the idolatry occasioned 
by bis epbod. 

Alto, the war of the twelve tribes against 
Req|amin, to revew the outrage 
committed on the wtto of a LevHe. 

The Lord aettds|iro|diets, in vain, toi«- 
daim the Hebrews. Heperaritstbere- 
Ibr^ tbM they sbodd Ruiliilo dav ay. 


hi 


SfiOl teWliNffof t)M ls>ariites,«iid<« 

an^Rl sh a t baiw k iag of M sa o pntoa ia» 
rifMyasjrs. 

2699 Otimiel deliveri them; defeats Cushan- 1401 
Rishathaiw : Judges the people /srfy 
yeare. 

2661 Second eeroitude under king of 1880 

Moab, about 9i»ty*tm ytmm after the 
peace of OtknkL 

2670 JSmm/ delivers them; after about limply 1321 
yeari. 

Ytmr C TAinfscmludrof the Israelitss, UB- 
ttHC 0 r- J der the Philistines. Sbamgar de- 
****** t livers them. 

2710 Fourth eeroitude, under Jabin king of 1281 
Hasor. Deborah and Barak deliver 
them, after twenty years. From 2009 
to 2710. 

2752 Fijth servitude, under the Midianites. 1248 
2769 Gideon delivers Israel. He governs 1241 
them nine years, from 2758 to 2768. 

2768 Abimelecb, son of Gideon, procures 1262 
himself to be made king of sbechero. 

2771 Abimelecb killed, after three yeoii, 1229 

2772 Tola judge of Israel after Abimelecb : 122H 

governs twenty-three yeexe, 

2705 Jair judges Israel, chiefly beyond Jor- 1205 
dan. Governs twenty-two years. 

2790 Sixth MervitvuU, under the Philistines 1201 
and the Ammonites. 

2817 Jeptbah delivers the Israelites beyond 1183 
Jordan. 

2820 The city of Troy taken^ 408 years be- 1180 
fore the first Olympiad, 

2823 Jeptbah dies, Ibzan succeeds him* 1177 
2830 Ibsan dies, Elon succeeds him. 1170 

2840 Elon dies, Abdon succeeds bim. 1160 
2848 Abdon dies. The high-priest Eli sue- 1162 
ceeds as judge of Israel. 

Seventh servitme under the Philistines, 
forty years. Judg. aiii. 1. 

2840 Samuel born. 1161 

Under bis judiciUare God raises Sam- 
^ son, bom 2840. 

2861 God begins to manifest himself to 1130 
Samuel. 

2867 Samson marries at Timnath. 1133 

2868 Samson bums the ripe com of the Phi- 1132 

listines. 

2887 Samson delivered to the Philistines by 1113 

Dalilah; kills himself under the ruins 
of the temple of Dagoes, with a great 
multitude of Phttistines* Hedefi^uded 
Israel twenty years ; Bom 2867 to 
2887, 

2888 War Iretweea the PbiUstiass and Imael. 1112 

Tba ark of the Lord takim by the 
IHdiiipiiMs* *PMtbofambl|b^rieft 
SiL ttagovemed JamAfyety years. 
CBMon.CU 
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Th6 Pliittsifiiei tt«Qd baek the ark with 
presents. It U deposited at Kiijath- 
jeartm. Samuel acknowledged chief 
and of Israel, 30 or 40 Vears. 

Victory of the Israelites over the Phi- 
liaUnes. 

2908 The Israelites ask a king of Samuel. 1002 

2909 Son/ is appointed king*, and consecrated 1091 

in an assembly of the people at Miz> 
pab. He reigned /nrty years. Acts 
xiii. 21. 

Saul delivers Jabesh-gilead. 

Saul chases the Philistines from Mich- 
mash. 

2911 War of the Philistines against Saul. 1089 
Saul not having obeyed Samuers orders, 
is rejected of God. 

Victory obtained by Jonathan over the 
Philistines. 

2919 Birth of Davids eon of Jesse. 1081 

2930 War of Saul against the Amalekites. 1070 

2941 Samuel sent by God to Bethlehem, to 1059 

anoint David. 

2942 War of the Philistines against the Israel- 1058 

ites. David kills Goliath. 

2943 Saul, urged by jealousy, endeavours to 1057 

slay David. 

2944 David retires to Achish king of Gath ; 1056 

withdraws into the land of Moab. 

Saul slays Abinnelech, and other priests. 

Abiathar escapes to David. 

David delivers Keilah, besieged by the 
Philistines. 

2945 David ilies into the wilderness of Ziph. 1065 

Saul pursues him ; but is obliged to 
return suddenly, on the news of an 
irruption of the Philistines. 

2946 David withdraws to about £n-gedi. He 1054 

spares Saul, who had entered alone 
the cave where David and his men 
were concealed. 

2^7 Samuel dies, aged 98 years. He had 1053 
judged IsraeUtnrnfy’Olie years before 
the reign of Saul. He lived thirty* 
eight years afterwards. 

David retires into the wilderness of Pa- 
ran. The history of Nabal. David 
marries Abigail. Comes into the de- 
sart of Ziph ; enters by night the tent 
of Saul, and takes away his lance, 
and cruse of water. Withdraws to 
Achish king of Gath, who assigns 
bim Ziklag. Hereiie abides a year 
and four months. 

2949 War of the Philistines aninst Saul. 1061 
Saul consults the witch of Endor. He 
loses the*batde, and kilts himself. 

The Amalekites pHlagc Ziklag ; Dkvid 
rdoDvcre the ^miiiddr and captives* 
lekbaeheth, son of ^al, acknowledged 


Yam- of Yemrt^ 

the World. Chriu. 

kisig: ^ feigns at Mahaniias beyond 
Jordan. 

DuM acknowledged king by Jaihdi, 
is consecrated a second time. Reigns 
at Hebron. 

2051 War between Isbboshetfa and David, 1049 
four or five years. 

2956 Abner quits Ishbosbeth; resorts to 1044 

David; istreacberously slain by Joab. 
Ishbosheth assassinated. 

David acknowledged kbgover all Israel; 
consecrated a third time at Hebron. 

2957 Jerusalem taken from the Jebusites by 1043 

David ; who makes it the royal city. 

2058 War of the Philistines against David. 1042 
He beats them at Baal-perazim. 

2959 David brings the ark from Kirjath-jearim 1041 

to Jerusalem; commits it to Abinadab. 

After three months, David brings it 
to his own palace. 

2960 David designs to build a temple to the 1040 

Lord : is diverted from it by the pro- 
phet Nathan. 

David’s wars against the Philistines, 
against Hadadezar,againstDamascu8, 
and against Idumea; continued about 
six years. 

2967 David^s war against the king of the Am- 1033 

monites, who had insulted his ambas- 
sadors. 

2968 David’s war against the Syrians, who 1032 

had assisted the Ammonites. 

2969 Joab besieges Kabbah, the capital of 1031 

the Ammonites. David commits adul- 
tery with Bathsheba, and causes 
Uriah to be killed. Kabbah taken. 

2970 After the birth of the son conceived 1030 

by the adultery of David with Bath- 
sheba, Nathan reproves David : his 
deep repentance. 

2971 Solomon born. 1029 

2972 Amnon, David's son, ravishes Tamar. 1028 

2974 Absalom kills Amnon. 1026 

2977 Joab procures Absalom’s return. 1023 

2979 Absalom received at court; and ap|>ear6 1021 

before David. 

2981 Absalom’s rebellion against David. 1019 
Absalom killed by Joab. 

Sedition of Sbemi, the son of Bichri, 
appeased by Joab. 

2983 Begiouiug of the fiimine sent to avenge 1017 
death of the Gibeonites, unjustly 
slain by Saul: ended 2966. 

2987 David numbers the people. God gives 1013 

him the choice of three plagues, by 
which to be punished. 

2988 David prepares for building the teiu- 1012 

pie, oamountZioii; hi the threshing 
floor of Araonah. 

Rehohoam bom, son of Solomon. 

29ft9 Abisbag 



OFtHE BtaWM Of Tm BlMLfi. 


IM 


Yemr ^ Ymr I0r« 

f'hnH. 

2999 Abtti^ tiM Ebmuoitite i^es to DftvkI. 1011 

Adoo^fU) aipires at the knigdoBi. David 
cauaeahMson Solomoatobe crowned. 
Sk>hm9n proclaimed king by all larael. 

2000 David dies, aged 70 years: having 1010 
reigned seem neert tmda half over 
Jwahf at Hebron ; and thirt^^tkree 
yeor$ over ALLlsrael, at JenuaUm. 

Solonwn reigns alone, havi^ reigned 
about six months in the life-time of 
his &ther David. He reigned forty 
years. 1 Kings xi. 42. 

Adoiiijab slain. 

Abiathar deprived of the office of high- 
priest. Zadok in future enjoys it 
alone. 

Joab slain in the temple. 

2091 Solomon marrka a daughter of the king 1000 
of Egypt. 

Solomon goes to Gibeon to offer sacri- 
fices, and to pray to God there. 

God grants him singular wisdom. 

Solomon gives a remarkable sentence 

between two women. 


Tmr^ 

tbt Wwrti, CkriiO, 

2002 Hiram, king of T^re, ooagratulatttk iOOff 
Solomon on bis accession to die 
crown ; Solomon requires of him tim- 
ber and workmen, to assist in build- 
ing the temple. 

Solomon lays the foundation of the tem- 
ple, 2d day ofthell. month, (Ma^,) 

3000 Temple of Solomon finished ; being 

seven years and a half in building. 
Dedicated the year following proba- 
bly, because of the solemnity of the 
year of Jubilee that then happened. 

3001 Dedication of the Temple. 

3012 Solomon finishes the ouilding of his 

palace, and that of his queen, the 
daughter of Pharaoh. 

3026 Jeroboam, son of Nebat, rebels against 
Solomon. He files into Egypt. 

3029 Solomon dies. 

Rehoboam succeeds him ; alienates 
the Israelites, and occasions the revolt 
of the ten tribes. Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, acknowledged king of the 
ten tribes. 


1000 


909 

088 


074 

971 


KINGS OF JUDAH. 

Year of 388 FfOr#. F"”" f>rfore 

the World. Chriet. 

3029 Rehoboam intends to subdue the ten 071 

tribes, but forbears. Reigned ifvrfi- 
teen years. 1 Kings xiv. 21. 

3030 The priests and Israelites that fear the 070 

Lord, withdraw in great numbers 
from the kingdom of Israel, into that 
of Judah. 

3032 Rehoboam becomes impious. 968 

3033 Shishak king of Egypt comes to J erusa- 967 

lem, plunders the templeand the king. 

8046 Rehoboam dies. Abijam succeeds him; 954 
reigns three years. 

3047 Abijam's victory over Jeroboam ; who 063 
loses many thousands of his troops. 

3040 Abijam dies. Asa succeeds him. 061 

3053 Asa suppresses idolatry in Judah. 947 

3055 Jehoshaphat born, son of Asa. 946 

3063 Asa's victory over Zerah king of Ethio- 937 

pia, or Oueh, 

3064 Asa engages Benhadad king of Syria, to 936 

make an irruption into the territoriesof 
the kingdom of Israel, to force Baasba 
to quit his undertaking at |lamab. 


KINGS OF ISRAEL. 

Year of 264 Ytare, Year before 

the Wortd, Chrut. 

3029 Jeroboam, son of Nebat, the first king of 971 

Israel ; t.e. the revolted ten tribes. 

3030 Jeroboam, son of Nebat, king of Israel, 970 

abolishes the worship of the Lord ; 
and sets up the golden calves. Reign- 
ed nineteen years. 


3047 JeroboamovercomebyAbyam, who kills 963 
600,000 men. 

3060 Jeroboam dies, Nadab his son succeeds. 960 
Reigns two years, 

3064 Nadab dies, Baasha succeeds him. 946 
Reigns twenty years. 

3064 Baasba builds Ramah, to binder Israel 936 
from going to Jerusalem. 

Ben-badad, king of Damascus, invades 
the country of Baasba. 

3074 Baasba dies, Elah, his son, succeeds 926 
him ; reigns two years. 

3076 Elah killed by Zimri, who usurps the 926 
kiD|dom jeuen dayt* 

Omn besi^s Zimri in Tir«(b,.be burns 
himself io the ptJeee. 

3079 Omri prevails over TllniL ReigBi alone 921 
in the 31st yeaf of Asa. 

3080 Jefaomm 



U A G£MWAI. GHROHOMOICAIL TABl^ 


Kings of JudAK. Yea^Won 
tk* WoHi. 0fSt. 

3080 lehomm boni, son of Jehoslii^[>lmt. 080 

Huio4, the Gmk poet^ flourishei. 

8087 Asa troubled with a lameuess in his feet, 913 
(probably the gout); places his conif- 
€»nce in physicians. 

8090 Asa dies, having reigned 41 years. 010 
Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa, Expels su- 
perstitions worship. 

8007 Ahazuihborn,*sonof Jehoram andAtha- 003 
liab, and grandson of Jehoshaphat. 


3106 Jehoshaphatnominateshis son Jehoram 894 

king; makes him his viceroy. 

3107 J ehoshaphat accompanies Aha h in his ex- 893 
edition against Ramoth-giiead; where 
e narrowly escapes a great danger. 

3108 Jehoshaphat equips a fleet forOphir: 892 

Ahaziah, king of Israel, participating 
in his design, the fleet is destroyed by 
tempest. 

About this time Jehoshaphat is invaded 
by the Ammonites and Moabites, over 
whom he obtmns a miraculous victory. 
Elijah the prophet removed from this 
world, in a fiery chariot. 

3112 Jehoshaphat invests his son Jehoram 888 
with the royal dignity. 

3115 Jehoshaphat dies, having reigned 885 

Hvt years. Jehoram succeeds. 

The Idumeans revolt, and assert their 
liberty. 

3116 Jehoram, at the importunity of his wife 884 

Athaliah, introduces into Judah the 
worship of Baal, 

3117 Jehoram smitten of God, with an incu- 883 

rable distemper in his bowels. 

3118 Jehoram makes his son Ahaziah, viceroy, 882 

or associate in his kingdom. 

Jehoram dies : he reigned four years. 

3119 Ahaziah reigns but one year. 881 

Joash, or Jehooih boro. 

Homer, the Greek poet, flourishes. 

3120 Ahaziah accompanies Jehoram, king of 880 

Israel, to the siege of Ramoth-giiead. 
Ahaziah slain by Jehu. 

Athaliah kills all the royal family ; she 
usurps the kiugdotm JoaA b preser- 
ved, and kept secretly in the temple 
six years. 

8125 Jehoim, the bi^b-wieaf, sets Joath on 874 
the throne of Judah, and slays Atha- 
liah. Joash yeaii. 

8940 AnuM^ burnt non of Jonah, 800 

3147 Joaih rspaiis4m 4s8|pk* 863 


Kings OF Israel. 

thi ITsrW. Ckrin. 

8000 QasrI builds ^mnarias makes it the seat 820 
of his ip8fdom« 

8086 Qmri dies. 914 

Ababbissoiiauooeedi 2 reigns 22 years. 

The prophet Eiyah in the kingdom of 
Israel. 

8096 He presents himself before Abab ; and 904 
slays the false prophets of Baal, 


3103 Ben-hadsd, king of Syris, besieges Ssma- 897 

ria ; is forced to quit it. 

3104 Returns next year ; is beat at Aphek. 896 

3105 Ahab seizes Naboth’s vineyard. 895 

3106 Ahab invests his son Ahaziah with royal 894 

power and dignity. 

3107 Ahab wars against Ramoth-giiead ; is 893 

killed in disguise. 

Ahaziah succeeds ; reigns two years. 

3108 Ahaziah falls from the platform of his 892 

house ; is dangerously wounded. 

Ahaziah dies ; JeiUboam his brother 
succeeds him. 

He makes war against Moab. 

3100 Elisha foretells victory to the army of 891 
Israel, and procures water in abun- 
dance. 


3119 Samaria besieged by Ben-badad, king of 881 

Syria. Ben-badad and hb army, seized 
with a panic fear, flee in the night. 

3120 Elisha going ts> Damaacua, foretella the 880 

death of Ben-badad, and the reign of 
Hazael. 

Jehoram mmbea with Ahaziah against 
Ramoth^ead ; ia dangerously wound- 
ed, and carried to Jezreel. 

Jehu rebeb against Jehoram ; kills him. 

Jehn reigns twenljf^ghi years. 2 
Kings X. 37. 


3164 Zschariah 



<Hr tHB linrroiT op the bible. 


u 


y«r<r KmM JOSAB. 

tk$ WtHd, Cktm* 

3104 ZfeA«riaAthe1uglh-pri«tt»iotiof l^oia- 686 
da, kiEed in the temple bv order of 
Johih. 

Haaael, king of Syria, wan agidntt Joaah. 

2 Kings xii. 17* 

3166 Hazael returns ^inst Jossh ; forces large 836 
sums from him. 2Ghron. xxiv. 23. 

Joash dies, Amaxiab sueoeods him; 
reins twentjf-nine yean. 

3177 Amanah wars against Idumea. 823 

3178 Amaziah wars against Joash, king of Is* 822 

rael; is defeated by him. 

Uzziah, or Azariah, bom, son of Amaziah. 

3194 Amaziah dies ; Uzziah, or Azariah, sue* 806 
ceeds him ; reigaa J^ty-two years. 

In Judah, the prophets Isaiah and Amos ; 
under this reign. 

3221 Jotham bom, son of Uzziah. 779 


3246 Uzziah dies, Jotham his son succeeds ; 764 
reim sixteen years. 

IsaiM sees the glory of the Lord, chap.vi. 


Isaiah and Hosea continue to prophecy. 


3252 HmiAiab bora, son of Jotham. 748 


I 


Fsw^ KiKoi Of lamABt. Ymhs^ 

As WsUl Clf^ 

8148 Jehu dies, Jehoahaa his son succeeds 862 
him. Reigns seventsm yean. 


3166 Jehoahaz dies. Joash, or Jehoash, sue- 883 
ceeds him. 

Elisha dies about this time. 

3168 Hazael king of Syria dies; Ben-hadad 832 
succeeds him. 

Joash wan against Beii*hadad. 

3178 Joash obtains a great Tictory over Ama- 822 
ziah, king of Judah. 

3181 Joash dies, Jeroboam II. succeeds him ; 810 
reigns forty-one years. 

The prophets Jonahs Hosea, and Amos, 
in Israel ; under this reign. 


3222 Jeroboam II. dies, Zachariah his son sue* 778 
ceeds him; reigns six months; or per* 

* haps, ten years. 

The chronology of this reign is perplex- 
ed. 2 Kings, XV. 8, 12. places the 
death of £tcharioh in the 38th year 
of Uzziah, allowing him a reign of but 
6 months. Yet, reckoning what time 
remains to the end of the kingdom of 
Israel, we must either admit an inter- 
regnum of 9 or 11 years, between Je- 
roboam II. and Zachariah, as Usher 
does ; or, we must suppose Jeroboam 
II. reigned 6 years ; or, that his reign 
did not begin till 3191, and ended in 
3232, which is the year of the death 
of Zachariah. 

8232 Zachariah killed by Sballum, after reign- 768 
ing six months. 

3233 Sballum reigns one month ; is killed by 767 
Menahem, who reigns ten years. 

Pul king of Assyria, invades Israel ; Me- 
nabem becomes tributary to him. 

8243 Menahem dies, Pekaiah his son succeeds. 767 

3246 Pekaiah assassinated by Pekab, son of 766 
Remaliah; who reigns twenty-oirht 
years. The text allows 20 years oAy ; 
but we must read 28 years. Syncellus 
sayB,p. 202, it was 28 years, in a copy 
quoted by St. Basil. And iude^, 
bis reign began ia the 62dof Asariah, 

2 Kiop XV. 27. and ended in the 12tb 
of Ahaz, 2 Kings xvii. 1. which in- 
clndee 28 years. 

3264 .ilrhnosf, governor of Medis, and JSsfcfMf, 746 
governor of Baj^lonta, besiep Ssarda- 
napakss, king of Assyrin, In lliiieveb. 

3267 A ftera siege of dAnr years. Apnlan^ p al ns 743 
barns hnuself in m palace, wkb all 
his riches. Atbmss u at^owledged 

8261 RcaiD 
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Y^ar^f Kings of JVDAH. W«rs 

thi fflDr^. dbrGt. 


3261 Reiin king of Syria, and Pckah king of 739 

Israel, invade Judah. 

3262 Jotham dies, Ahaz succeeds him ; reigns 788 

iixteen years. 

Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah king of Is- 
rael, continue hostilities against Judah. 
Isaiah fortells to Ahaz the birth of the 
Messiah, and a speedy deliverance 
from the two kings his enemies. Ne- 

3263 vertheless, the year following they re- 737 
turn, and spoil his country. 

3264 The Idumea ns and Pl^ilistines also in- 736 

vade Judah. ^ 

Ahaz invites to his assistance Tiglath- 
pileser king of Assyria, and submits 
to pay him tribute. 


3277 Ahaz remits the royal authority ^ bis 723 
son Hezekiah. 

3278Ahaz, king of Judah, dies. 722 

Hezekiah restores the worship of the Lord 
in Judah, which Ahaz had subverted. 

3279 First-fruits and tylhes, again gathered 721 
into the temple, for maintenance of 
the priests and ministers. 


3290 Hezekiah revolts from the Assyrians : 710 

makes'a league with Egypt and Cush, 
against Sennacherib. 

3291 Sennacherib invades Hezekiah : takes 709 

several cities of Judah. 

Hezekiah's sickness. Isaiah foretells his 
cure : gives him as a sign, the shadow's 
return on the dial of Ahaz. 

Sennacherib besieges Lachisb. 

Hezekiah gives money to Sennacherib, 
who yet continues bis war against him, 
ajod sends Rahshakeh to Jerusalem ; 
marches himself against Tirbakab,king 
of Cush, or Arabia. Returning into 
Judah, the angel of the Lord destroys 
many thousands of his army ; be retires 
toNiiieveb,«bcre h^ dhm by his sons. 


Kings op Is&ABL. Ymr 
the World. f krttf. 

king of Media: and BeUius king of 
Babylonia. 

8267 BeiSetii#, otherwise BsMhn, or JVs6om 743 
sar, founds the Babylonian empire. 

This famous epoch of Nabonassar, 
falls 743 years before Christ ; 747 be- 
fore A.D, 

Ninus Junior, called in scripture Tiglath- 
pileser, successor of Sardanapalus, 
continues the Assyrian empire, but 
reduced into very narrow limits. — 
Reigned nineteen years ; according to 
others, thirty years. 


3264 Tiglath-pileser defeats and slays Rezin 736 

king of Damascus. 

Enters the land of Israel, takes many ci- 
ties and captives; chiefly from Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh. 

The first captivity of Israel, 

3265 Hoshea, son of Blah, slays Pekah, and 735 

usurps the kingdom. 

3274 Reigns peaceably twelfth year of 726 
Ahaz. 2 Kings xvii. 1. reigns nine 
years. 

3276 Shalmanezar succeeds Tiglath-pileser, 724 
king of Nineveh. 


3279 Hoshea makes an alliance with So, 721 

king of Egypt; and endeavours to 
• shake oflf the yoke of Shalmanezar. 

3280 Shalmanezar besieges Samaria; takes it, 720 
3283 after three years siege. Carries be- 717 

^nd the Euphrates the tribes that 
Tiglath-pileser had not already carried 
into captivity ; the ninth year of 
Hoshea ; of Hezekiah the sixth year. 

Among the captives, carried away by 
Shalmanezar to Nineveh, is Tobit, of 
the tribe of Napthali. 


END OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL; 
AFTER IT HAD SUBSISTED 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOUR YEARS. 


8292 Atsaradon. 



6f THE HISTORY Of THE 


v;*: <if Judah «lMie. 

the Wmid. Ckfkt. 

86S9 Aisaradmi, or Ettr-huUon, Bucce«d8 706 
Sennacherib. 

Frobably about this lime Balaclan»or Me< 
rodacb'Baladan.kingof Bab^loh, tends 
to coDfi^ratulate Hecekiah on the reco* 

▼ery of hit liealth ; and toenquire about 
the Prodigy on that occaaioo. 

The prophets Mietih, tlie Morasthite, and 
Nahtm, prophesy. 

3293 Tartan tent by Aataradon against the 707 
Philistines, the Idumeans, and the 
Egyptians. 

3204 Assaradon sends an laraelitish priest to 706 
the Cushites settled at Shechem. 

3306 Hczekiah dies ; Manasseh succeeds him ; 604 
reigns jifty-Jive years. 

3323 Assaradon becomes master of Babylon ; 677 
reunites the empires of Assyria and 
Chaldea. 

3329 Manasseh taken by the Chaldeans, and 661 
carried to Babylon. 

3347 The war of Holopheriies: who is slain in 653 
Judea by Judith. 

3361 Manasseh dies. relumed into Judea 639 
a good while before, but the time is not 
exactly known. 

Ammon succeeds him; reigns two years. 

3363 Ammon dies ; Josiah succeeds him. 637 

Tlephaniah prophesies at the begin- 
ning of his reign. 

3370 Josiah endeavours to reform abuses. He 680 
restores the worship of the Lord. 

3376 Jeremiah begins to prophesy ; in the 624 
thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah. 

3380 The high-priest Hilkiah finds the book 620 
of the law in the treasury of the tem- 
ple ; in the 18th year of Josiah. 2 
Kings xxii. 3. xxiii. 23. 2 Cbron. 


xxxiv. 8. XXXV. 19. 

Money collected for repairing the temple. 

The prophetess Htddah foretells the ca- 
lamities that threaten Judah. 

3381 A solemn passover, by Josiah and all the 619 
people. 

Joel prophesies under Josiah. 

3394 Josiah opposes the expedition of Necho, 606 

king of Egypt, against Carcheniisb. 

Is mortally wounded, and dies at Je- 
rusalem. Jeremiah composes lament- 
ations on his death. 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 
Jeboahaz is set on the throne by the 
people ; but Necho returning from Car- 
chemist! depoiies him, and installs Eli- 
akim, or Jehoiakim, his brother, son of 
Josiah, who reigns eleven yean. 

3395 Hahakkuk prophesies under his reign. 605 
3398 Nebuchadnezzar besieges and takes Car- 602 

chemish ; comes into Palestine ; be- 
sieges a^ takes Jerusalem; leaves 
Jehoiakim tbere.oQ condition of paying 


M 

Ysartf JUDAH oklse, 

At WwM. CkrUt, 

6996 him a large tribute, tkmid and his 602 
companions led captive to Babylon. 2 
Kings xxiii. 36. 2 Chron. xxXv. 5, 6. 

Jer. xxvi. 1. xlvi. 2. 

3399 Jeremiah begins to commit his prophe- 601 

cies to writing. 

3402 Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a great sta- 59ti 
tue, explained by Daniel. 

3404 The history of Susannah at Babylon 596 
Jehoiakim revolts against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar sends an armyfVomChal- 
dea, Syria, and Moab, which ravages 
Judea, and brings away 3028 Jews to 
Babylon, in the 7th year of Jehoiakim. 

2 Kings xxxiv. 2. Jer. lii. 28. 

3405 Cyt'us born, son of Cambyses and Man- 505 

dane. 

Jehoiakim revolts a second time against 
Nebuchadnezzar. Is taken, put to 
death, and cast to the fowls of the air. 
Reigned eleven years. 

3406 Jehoiakim, or Coniah, or Jeconiah, sue- 504 

ceeds. 

Nebuchadnezzar besieges him in Jeru- 
salem, and takes him ; after he had 
reigned three months and ten days. 

He ia carried to Babylon, with part of 
the people. Mordecai is among the 
captives. 

Zedekiah, his uncle, is left at Jerusalem 
in his place, and reigns eleven years. 
Zedekiah sends ambassadors to Babylon. 
Jeremiah writes to the captive Jews there. 

3400 Seraiuh and Baruch sent by Zedekiah to 591 

Babylon. 

3410 Ezekiel begins to prophesy in Chaldea. 596 

3411 Hr foretells the taking of Jerusalem, and 589 

the dispersion of the Jews. Ezek. iv. 
v. viii. ix. X. xi. xii. 

Zedekiah takes secret measures with the 
king of Egypt, to revolt against the 
Chaldeans. 

3414 Zedekiah revolts. 586 

Nebuchadnezzar marches against Jerusa- 
lem, besieges it ; quits the siege to re- 
pel the king of Egypt, who comes to 
assist Zedekiah. Returns to the siege. 
Jeremiah continues prophesying during 
the whole siege ; which continued al- 
most three years. 

Ezekiel also describes the same siege, in 
Chaldea. 

3416 Jerusalem taken on the ninth day of the 584 
fourth month, the 11th year of 

Zedekiah. 

Zedekiah endeavouring to fly by night, 
is taken, and brought to Riblah, to 
Nebuchadnezzar. His eyes are put 
out ; and he is carried to fiabylon. 

Chron. D. Jeru- 
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A QmmAh cH^owiioaicAi^ ta»le 


JU6AH aUm. 

tki Wmid, Christ. 

3416 JefiiMilomiuQd the temple burnt: 7th day 464 
of the IVth month. 

77ke Jeufs cf Jernfe/em and Judah, car- 
ried eaptitfc beyond the Euphratee, 

The paanr closes only UJt in the 
land. 


THUS ENDS THE KINGDOM OF 
JUDAH, AFTER IT HAD SUB- 
S18TED FOUR HUNDREDAND 
SrXTY-E/OHT YEARS, FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF THE 
REIGN OF DAVID: AND THREE 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
EIGHT YEARS, FROM THE 
SEPARATION OF JUDAH AND 
THE TEN TRIBES. 

The begioniog of the seventy years cap- 
tivity, foretold by Jeremiah. 

, ‘ Gedaliah made governor of the remains 
of the people. He is slain. 

3417 Jeremiah carried into Egypt by the Jews, 683 
after the death of Gedaliah. He pro- 
phesies in Egypt. Jer. xliv. 

Exikiel in Chaldea prophesies against 
the captives of Judah. Ezek. xxxiii. 

3419 The siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar : 581 
lasted thirteen years. During this in- 
terval Nebuchadnezzar wars against 
the Idumeans, the Ammonites, and 


the Moabites. 

Ohadiah prophesies against Idumea. 

3432 Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar wars against Egypt. 

3438 He returns to Babylon. 667 

3434 Nebuchadnezzar's dream of a great tree. 666 

3435 His Metamorphosis into au ox. 666 

3443 His return to his former condition. 657 

3444 He sets up a golden statue for worship. 666 


Daniel's three companions cast into the 
fiery furnace. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s death, after reigning 
forty-three years, from the death of Na- 
bonassar his father, who died in 3390. 
Evilmerodacb, his son, succeeds him; 
reigns but one year. 

3445 Belshazzar, his son, succeeds him. 666 
Daniels visions of the four animals. 

Dan. vii. 

3446 begins to appear : he liberates the 654 
Persians ; and takes the title of king. 

3448 BelshazzaFs impious feast. His death. 562 
Darius the Mede, succeeds Belshazzar. 

3449 Daniels prophecy of seventy weeks. «561 

Dan. ix. x. 

3450 Dtarius decrees that supplication should 550 

be made to no other god but himself. 
fkmial cast into the lions’ den. 

Cynti meditates the doftruction of the 
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3450 empire of the Medes and Cba ldf st m : 550 
be^B with the Medes ; having over- 
come Astyages, king of the Medes, hli 
uncle by the mother’s side, be gives 
him the government of Hyrcania. 

3455 Cyrus marches against Darius the Mede, 545 

his uncle ; but hrst wars against tiic 
allies of bis uncle Darius : particularly 
against Croesus king of Lydia. 

3456 He attempts Babylon, and takes it. 544 

3457 He sets the Jews at liberty; and permits 543 

their return into Judea. The first 
year of his reign over all the East. 

The history of Eel and the Dra/gon. 

3458 The Jews returning from captivity, re- 643 

new the sacriBces in the temple. 

3475 dies, aged seventy years. 525 

Cambyscs succeeds bim. The Cushites, 
or Samaritans, obtain a prohibition 
forbidding the Jews to continue the 
building of their temple. 

3478 Cambyses wars in Egypt, years. 582 
3480 He kills his brother Smerdis, 520 

3483 Cambyses dies. 517 

The seven Magi usurp the empire. Ar- 

taxata, one of them, forbids the build- 
ing of the temple. 

Seven chiefs of the Persians slay the 
Magi. 

Darius, son of Hytaspes, otherwise 
Ahasuerus, acknowledged king of the 
Persians. Marries Atossa, the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus, 

3484 Haggai begins to prophesy ; reproaches 5l6 

the Jews for not building the house of 
the Lord. 

3485 The Jews rc-coniraence building the 515 

temple. 

About this time Zechariah begins to pro- 
phesy. 

3486 Darius allows the Jews to rebuild their 614 

temple. 

Here, properly, end the seventy years of 
captivity foretold hy Jeremiah, which 
began A.M. 3416. 

3487 The feast of Darius, or Ahasuerus ; he 613 

divorces Vashti. 

3488 He espouses Esther. 512 

3489 The dedication of the temple of Jerusa- 511 

lem, rebuilt by Zerubbabel. 

3495 The beginniug of the fortune of Human. 505 
He vows the destruction of the JewSy and 

procures from Ahasuerus an carder for 
their extermination. 

3496 Esther obtains a revocation of this de- 604 

cree. Hamaa hung on the gallows he 
had prepared for Mordecai. 

The Jews punish their enemies at Shu- 
sban, and throughout the Persian em- 
pire. 

3519 Darius, 
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8i19 Dttiiiii, dr AlMkiitdftHi, dies : Xmc« duo- 4M 
deeds him. 

3531 Xenesdies; Aftt fences saoceeds him. 460 I 

3637 HeicDdBiSb’atolemsalem; with several 463 i 

fwiests and Lerites ; the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes. Eera vii. 7, 8. 

3638 Eara reforms ahtises among the Jews, 462 

eapectally as to Iheir strange wives. 

3550 Nehemiah obtaini leave of Artaxerxes to 450 

visit Jetvsalem: and to rebuild its 
gates and walls. 

IMication of the walls of Jerusaleni. 

Nehemiah prevails with several families 
hi the country to dwell in Jerusalem. 

3551 The Israelites put away their strange 440 

wives. 

Nehtmitih renews the covenant of Israel 
with the Lord. 


3563 Nehemiah returns to king Artaxerxes. 437 

3565 Nehemiah comcB a itcondtmemioJaSea, 435 
and reforms abuses. 

Zechtniah prophesies under his govern- 
ment; also Malachit whom several 
have confounded w-ith Ezra. 

3580 Kehetniah dies. . 420 

EHaekib, the high*priest, who lived 
under Nehemiah, is succeeded by 
Joiadai who is succeeded by Jonathan^ 
who IS killed in the temple by Jeevs 
his brother : the successor of Jonathan 
is Jaddus, or Jaddua. The exact * 
years of the deaths of these high-priests 
are not known. 

3654 Artaxerxee Ochus sends sevefal Jews into 346 
Hyrcania, whom he had taken captive 
in Egypt. 

3671 Alexander the Great enters Asia. 329 

3672 He besieges Tyre ; demands of the high- 328 

priest Jaddus, the succours usually sent 
to the king of Persia ; Jaddus refuses. 

Alexander approaches Jerusalem, shews 
respect to the high-priest, is tavourabie 
to the Jews; grants them an ^emption 
from tribute every Sabbatical year. 

The Samaritans obtain Alexander’s per- 
mission to build a temple on mount 
Gerizim. 

3673 Alexander conquers Egypt ; returns into 327 

Phenicia; chastises the Samaritans who 
bad killed Andromaebus, his governor; 
gives'the Jews part of their country. 

3674 Darius Codotnannas dies, the last king of 326 

the Persians. 

3681 Alexander ike Great dies, first monarch 319 
of the Gredalis in the East. 

Judea in the division of the kingsof Syria. 

3684 Ptolemy, son of Lagns, conquers it : 316 
carries roftny Jews into Eg>pt. 

3890 Antigonus retues Judea from Ptoletny. 310 

3692 Ptolemy, son of LagUs, conquers Deme- 308 
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3693 tfiiis, wpfR of AatigoiiM, wear Oiili ; 888 
bteoMfos agahi masicr of Judea, 

Judea reSuma to the juri mft c d a a of the 
kiaga of Sysrin t tbe Jews pa^ thtat tri- 
bute seana time. Judea is in suh- 
jeOtion to tbekbiguol Egypt under tbe 
reign of Ptolemy PbHadeiphus, if what 
we rend eoOoermiig the versloB of the 
Septuatrint be true. 

372*^ The septuagint version stfppoied to be 273 
really made about dfis tbae, 

3743 Anthchme Thapi, kine of Syria, begins 267 
to reign, grants to m Jews tbe mivi- 
kges of free denisens throtirgboiit his 
dominions. ' 

3768 J^oftmy EuerfeteemnktkhimPetftmtker 242 
of Syria and Judea. 

The high- priest Jaddus dying in 8682, 
Ontss 1 .succeeds him, wMse successor 
is Simon the Just, in 8702. He d^big 
in 3711 , leaves his son Onto# II. aObild; 
his Other’s brother JSfesssr discharges 
the office of high-priest about thirty 
years. Under the priesthood of Elea- 
zar the version of the Septuagint is 
said to be made. After the death ol 
Eleazar in 3744, Manasseh, great ttffcle 
of Onias, and brother of Jaddus, is 
invested with the priesthood. 

3771 MaUflsseA dying this year, OntdS If. pos- 221) 
sesses the high-priesthood. Incurs 
the indignation of t he king of Egypt, for 
not paying his tribute of twenty talents; 
his nephew Joseph gains the Iring’t fa- 
vour, and farms the tribates of Ceele- 
S,>ria, Phenicia, Samaria, and Judea. 

3783 Ptolemy Energies, king of Egypt, dies ; 217 
Ptolemy PMlopator succeeds him. 

3785 Onias 11. high-priest, dies; Simon II. 215 

succeeds him. 

3786 Antiochus the Great Wars against Pto- 214 

lemy Philopator. 

3787 Ptolemy Philopator defeats Antkfchus 213 

at Raphia in Syria. Polyb. lib. v, 

Ptolemy attempts to enter the temple of 
Jerusalem ; is hindered by tbe priests. 

He returns into Egypt ; cotidemoS the 
Jews ill his dominions to be trod to 
death by elephants. God gives his 
people a miraculous deHvefaUee. Sec 
the third book of the Maccabees. 

3788 The Egyptians rebel against tbeir king 212 

Ptmmy Philopator ; the Jews take 
his part. 

3800 Ptolem^ PMlopator dies ; Ptolemy Epi‘ 200 
phones, an infant, succeeds him. 

3802 Antioehuo the Great conquers -PfaeSIcM 108 
and Judea. 

3806 Simon 11. bM-priest dies; Oufitflll. 195 
succeeds Him. 

Chson. D 2 8886 Scopas, 
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3006 Sopput, a g^enaral of Ptolemy £pipba> 104 
oes, retaken Jadea from Aotiocbus. 

3807 Antioehtu defeats Scopas ; is received by 193 
tbe Jews into Jerusalem. Polyb. lib. 
xvi. Joseph. Antiq^ lib. xii. c. 3. 

Ariui, kinff of Lacedemoa» writes to 
Onias 111. and acknowledges the kin- 
dred of the Jews and Lac^emonians. 

The year uncertain. Perhaps it was 
rather Onias 1. 

3812 Antiochus the Great gives his daughter 188 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt; and as a 
dowry, Ccele-Syria, Phenicia, Judea, 
and Samaria. 

3815 declaring war against the Ro- 185 

mans, is overcome, and loses great part 
of his dominions. He preserves Sy- 
ria and Judea. 

3817 Antiochus dies; leaves Seleucus Philo- 183 
pator his successor. Antiochus, his 
other son, surnamed afterwards Epi- 
pkanes, at Rome as an hostage. 

3828 Heliodorus, by order of Seleucus, at- 172 

tempts to rifle the treasury of the temple 
at Jerusalem. Is prevented by an angel. 
Onias 111. goes to Antioch, to vindicate 
himself against calumnies. 

Seleucus sends his son Demetrius to 
Rome, to replace his brother Antio- 
chus, who bad been a hostage there 
fourteen years. 

.^nftecAusjourneyingto return into Syria, 
Seleucus is put to death by the machi- 
nations of Heliodorus, who intends to 
usurp the kingdom. 

Antiochus, at his arrival, is received by 
the Syrians, as a tutelar deity ; and re- 
ceives the name of Epiphanes. 

3829 Jason, son of Simon II. high-priest, and 171 

brother of Ontaslll. now high-priest, 
buys the high-priesthood of Antiochus 
. Epiphanes. 

Several Jews renounce Judaism, for the 
religion and ceremonies of the Greeks. 

3831 .^nfiocAus intends war against 169 

Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt. Is 
received with great honour in Jerusa- 
lem. 

3834 Menelaus offers three hundred talents of 166 
silver for the high-priesthood, more 
than what Jason had given for it ; he 
obtains a grant of it from Antiochus. 
Menelaus not paying his purchase-mo- 
ney, is deprived of the high-priest- 
hood : Lysimachus, his brother, is or- 
dered to perform the functions of it. 
Menelaus, gaining Andronicus governor 
of Antioch, in the absence of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, causes Onias 111 . the high- 
priest, to be killed. 
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8834 Lymmaehus, thiokhif to phmdtf the |86 
treasury of tbe temple at Jeruialeai, is 
put to death in the temple. 

Antiochus preparing to make war in 
Egypt. Prodigies seen in the air over 
Jerusalem. 

A report that Antiochus Epiphanes was 
dead, in Egypt; Jason attempts Jeru- 
salem, but IS repulsed. 

Antiochus being informed that some Jews 
bad rejoiced at tbe false news of bis 
death, plunders Jerusalem, and slays 
80,000 men. 

3830 Apollonius sent into Judea by Antioehus 164 
Epiphanes. He demolishes the walls 
of Jerusalem, and oppresses the peo- 
ple. He builds a citadel on the moun- 
tain near the temple, where formerly 
stood the city of David. 

Judas Maccabeus with nine otliers, retire 
into the wilderness. 

3837 Antiochus Epiphanes publishes an edict, 163 

to constrain all the people of his do- 
minions to uniformity with the religion 
of the Grecians. 

The sacrifices of the temple interrupted ; 
the statue of Jupiter Olympius set up 
on the altar of burnt-sacrifices. 

TbemartyrdomofoldEleazarat Antioch; 
of the seven brethren Maccabees, and 
their mother. 

Mattathias and bis seven sons retire into 
the mountains : the Assideans join 
them. 

About this time flourishes Jesus, son of 
Sirach, author of the book of Eccle- 
siasticus. 

3838 Mattathias dies. Is succeeded by 163 

Maccabeus. Judas defeats Apollo- 
nius, and afterwards Seron. 

3839 .^nftocAus £p(pAanf«, wanting money to 10*1 

pay the Romans, goes to Persia. Ni- 
fonor and Gorgias, and Ptolemy son 
of Dorymenes, enter Judea at the head 
of their armies. 

Judas Maccabeus defeats Nicanor. Gor- 
gias declines a battle against Judas. 

3840 Lysias, coining into Judea with an army, 160 

18 beat, and forced to return to An- 
tioch. 

Judas purifies tbe temple, after three 
years defilement by the Gentiles. This 
is called Encania. John x. 22. 

Timotheus and Bacchides, generals of the 
Syrian army, are beaten by Judas. 

Antiochus Epiphanes dies in Persia. His 
son Antiochus Eupator, aged nine 
years, succeeds him ; under the r^n- 
oy of Lysias. 

Jmas wars against the enemies of his 

nation 
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3S40 luitton IQ Idttmeft, and beyond Jor- 1G0 
dan. 

TUMthtm, a tecoiid time, overcome by 

3841 Tbe people beyond Jordan and in Galilee 150 

conspire sigainst the Jews. Are sup- 
pressed by Jmim* and hit brethren. 

Lynas coming; into Judea, forced to make 
peace with Judaa ; returns to Antioch. 

A letter of king Antiochw Eupat^r, in 
favour of tbe Jews. 

The Roman legates write to the Jews, 
and promise to support their interests 
with the king of Syria. 

The treachery of Joppa and Samaria 
chastised by Judas. 

Judos wars beyond Jordan. Defeats a 
general of the Syrian troops, called 
Timotheus, different from the former 
Timotheus. 

Judas attacks Gorgias in Idumea ; hav- 
ing defeated him, finds Jews killed in 
tbe fight had concealed gold under 
their clothes, which they had taken 
from an Idol’s temple at Jamnia. 

Antiochus Eupatar invades Judea in 
person : besieges Bethshur, and takes 
it : besieges Jerusalem. 

Philip, who had been appointed regent 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, coming to 
Antioch, Lystor prevails with the king 
to make peace with the Jews, and to 
return to Antioch. But before he re- 
turns, he enters Jerusalem, and cau- 
ses the wail to be demolished that Ju- 
das had built, to secure the temple 
from the insults of the citadel. 

3842 Mtnelaus the high-priest, dies ; is sue- 158 

ceeded by AMmus, an intruder. 

Onias IV. son of Onias 1 II. lawful heir to 
the dignity of bigb-priest, retires into 
Egypt, where some time after he 
builds the temple Ofiien. Vkle 3854. 

Demetrius^ son of Seleucus, sent to Rome 
as a hostage ; escapes from thence, 
comes into Syria, where he slays his 
nephew Eupatar, also Lysias, regent 
of tbe kingdom, and is acknowledged 
king of Syria. 

Atcimus intercedes with Demetrius for 
the confirmation of the dignity of 
high-priest, which he had received 
from Eupaiar. 

3843 Akimus returns into Judea with Bac- 157 

chides, and enters Jerusalem. 

Is driven from thence, and returns to tk- 
metrius, who appoiiHs Nicanar, with 
troops, to take him back to Judea. 
^iicanor makes an uecommodation 
vrit^ JmsUu, and lives for some time 
in good intdligeiice wflb him. 
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9843 Aieimms accuses JMcsmar of betraying 157 
the king’s interests. Demetrius orders 
Meauer to bring Judas to him. 

Judas attacks Nicanor, and kills about 
5,000 men. 

Death of Rhazis, a famous old man, who 
chuscs ratlier to die by his own hand, 
than to fall alive into the power of JVi- 
eanor. 

Judas obtains a complete victory, in 
which Aicefior is killed. 

Bacchides and Alcimus again sent into 
Judea. 

Judas gives them battle, dies like a hero, 
on a heap of enemies slain by him. 

Jonathan Maccabeus chosen chief of his 
nation, and high-priest, in the place uf 
Judas. 

Tbe envoys return, which Judas had 
sent to Rome, to make an alKance 
with the Romans. 

Bacchides pursues Jonathan ; he, after 
a slight combat, swims over the Jor- 
dan in sight of the enemy. 

3844 Alcimus dies. 158 

3840 Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus are be- 154 
sieged in Beih bessen, or Beth-agla. 
Jonathan goes out of the place, 
raises soldiers, and defeats several 
bodies of the enemy. 

Simon, his brother, makes several sallies, 
and opposes Bacchides. 

Jonathan makes proposals of peace to 
Bacchides, which are accepted. 

Jonathan fixes his abode at Mikmasli, 
where he judges the people. 

3851 Alexander Balas, natural son of Anti- 140 

ochus Epiphanes, comes into Syria to 
be acknowledged king. 

3852 />mefrfiw Sofur, king of Syria, writes to 14H 

Jonathan, asks soldiers against Alex- 
ander' Balas. Balas also writes to 
Jonathan, with offers of friendship, 
and the dignity of high-priest. 

Jonathan assists Balas, puts on the pur- 
le, and performs tbe functions of 
igh-priest, for the first timeat Jerusa- 
lem, which he makes his ordinary resi- 
dence. In the year of tbe Greeks 160. 

Demetrius's second letter to Jonathan. 

3854 Demetrius Soter dies ; Alexander Balas 146 
» acknowledged king of Syria. 

Onias IV. son of Onias 111. builds tbe 
temple of Onion in Egypt. 

A dispute between the Jews and Samari- 
tans of Alexandria, concerning their 
temples. The Samaritans condemned 
by the king of £g 3 'pt, and the temple of 
Jemialem preferred to that of Geruum. 

Ariitobului, aperipatetickJew, flourishes 
in Egyptf under Ptolemy Philopater. 

Dime- 
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9864 Demfiirka Nifis^uor^ cl4eft ton of Deme- \4$ 
irim SoteTt comet into Cilicia to re- 
cover the itingdom of bis father. 
^po/l0ftAif« to w6om Alemtndtr Balas 
had trusted his affairs, revolts to De- 
metrims Nicanor* 

Hemarobes agamstJonatbanMaccabeus, 
who continues in the interest of Alex- 
ander Balas. Apolloniui is put to 
flight* 

3B58 Ptolemy PHlometor^ king of Egypt, 142 
comes into Syria, pretending to as- 
sist Alexander Baiaa, but he really 
designs to detlirone bim. 

:3859 Alexa^r Balas gweshdttle to Philome- 141 
tor and Demetrius Nicanor» He loses 
it, and flies to Zabdiel, king of Arabia, 
who cuts off his head. 

Ptokmy Philometor dies in Syria. Cleo- 
patra, his queen, gives the command 
of her army to Onias, a Jew, son of 
Onias 111. 

Onias restrains Ptolemy Physcon, son 
of Philometor, 

Jonathan besieges the fortress of the 
Syrians at Jerusalem. 

Demetrius comes into Palestine ; Jona- 
than finds means to gain him by pre- 
sents. 

:3860 Demetrius iVtcofior attacked by the inha- 140 
bttants of Antioch, who had revolted. 
Jonathan sends him soldiers, who de- 
liver him. 

Tryphon brings young Antiockus^ son of 
Alexander Balas, out of Arabia, and 
has him t^knowledged king of S^riu. 
Jonathan espouses his interests against 
Demetrius Nieanor, 

Jonathan renews the alliance with the 
Homans and Lacedemonh\ns. 


He is treacherously taken by Tryphon in 
Ptoleniais, who some time afterwards 
puts him to detith. 

:)861 Simon Maccabeus succeeds Jonathan, 139 

Tryphon slays the young king Antiochus 
TAees, and usurps the kingdomof Syria . 

SimoU acknowledges Demetrius JSicano7\ 
who had been dispossessed of the king- 
defn of Syria, and obtains from him 
the entire freedom of the Jews. 

:i8fl2 Tbd Syrian troops, that held the citadel 138 
of Jerusalem, capitulate. 

DewtetriUs Nkatort or Nieanor, goes into 
Persia with an army i is taken by the 
king of Persia. 

Simon acknowledged liigb^priest, and 
chief of the Jews, in a great asaeinbly 
bt Jerusalem^ 

3HG4 Antiobkus Siddea, brother of Demetrius 136 
iViosnor, beoootes king of Syria; al- 
lows Shntfn to coin moaeyi and con- 
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3864 Arms aH the privilem tbe Syrian iSS 
kings had granted to the Jews. , 

8865 Return of the ambassadors Simon bad 135 
sent to Bjome, to renew his alliance 
' with the Bonuins. 

3866 Antiochus Sidetes quarrels widi 134 

and sends Cendebeus into Palestine, 
to ravage the country. 

Cendebeus is beat by John and Judas, 
Simon's sons. 

3869 Simon killed by treaohaiy, with two of 131 

his sons, by Ptolemy his son-in-law, 
in the castle of Docus. 

3870 Hircanus, or John Hircanus, succeeds 130 

his father Simon, 

Antiochus Sidetes besieges Hircanus in 
Jerusalem. 

Hircanus obtains a truce of eight days to 
celebrate the feast of Tabernacles. 
Makes peace with Antiochus, 

Hircanus finds money in David’s tomb ; 
or rather the bidden treasures of the 
kings of Judah. 

3873 Antiochus Sidetes goes to war against the 127 

Persians; /ftrcaitas accompanies him. 
Antiochus is conquered and slain. 

3874 Hircanus shakes off the yoke of the 126 

kings of Syria, sets himself at perfect 
liberty, and takes several cities from 
Syria. 

3875 He attacks the Idiimeans, and obliges 125 

them to receive circumcision. 

3877 He sends ambassadors to Rome, to re- 123 
new his alliance with the Roman 
power. 

While the two kings of Syria, both of 
them called Antiochus, war against 
each other, Hircanus strengthens 
himself in bis new monarchy. 

3894 He besieges Samaria: takes it after a 106 

year’s siege. Joseph. Antiq, lib, xiii. 
cap. 18. 

3895 Hircanus dies, after a reign of twenty- 105 

nine years. 

3898 Under bis government is placed the be- 102 
ginning of the three principal Jewish 
sects : the Pharisees , the Sadducees, 
and the Essenians: but their exact 
epochas are not known. 

Judas, otherwise called Aristobulus, or 
PhileUen, succeeds John Hircanus ; 
associates his brother Antigonus with 
him in the government; leaves bis 
other brothren add his mother in 
bonds. , Lets bis mother starve in pri- 
son ; takes the diadem and title of 
king. Reig|s onei^Mr. 

He declares vm.,agaijlat the Itureans. 
Aniijganm h^||brother^ beats them, 
and obliges tSna. to be eift^qaaoised. 
Joseph. Antiq, Uh, xili« 0 , 19« 

Antigonus 
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3898 AmHgmmt* shin %t hit return from (hit 102 
expedition, by order of his brother 
AMokuhu, 


3899 i4rt«(ehii/a(f diet, nfrer reiguiug one year. 101 

AUmmtUr Jamunu, bit brother, suc- 
ceeds him; reigns froenly-tur years. 

He attempts Ptolemais; but heariiip 
that Ptolxm^ Latkmrui is coming to 
relieve this city, he raises the siege, 
and wastes the country. 

3900 Ptolemy Ldihurme obtains a great vie- 100 

toiy over Alexamder king of the Jews. 

3901 Cleopatra, queen of %ypt, fearing that 99 

LathuruM should give iter disturbance 
in £g>pt, sends the Jews, Helciaa and 
Ananias, against him, with a |)ower- 
ful army. She takes Ptolemais. 

3902 Alexander Jamnaui, king of the Jews, 08 

makes an alliance with Cleopatra, and 
ukes some places in Palestine. 

3900 Attacks Gasa, takes it, and demolishes it. 94 

3907 The Jews revolt against him, but he sub- 93 
dues them. 

He wages several wars abroad withsuccess. 

His subjects war against him during six 
years, and invite to their assistance 
Demetfiui Eucertu, king of Syria. 

Alexander loses the battle; but the eon- 
sideration of bis misfortunes recon- 
ciles his subjects to him. 

Demetrius Eucerus obliged to retire into 
Syria. The years of these events are 
not well known. 

3019 Antiochus Dionysius, king of Syria, in- 81 
vades Judea ; attacks the Arabians and 
beats them ; but is beaten and slain. 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, attacks 
Alexander; having overcome him, 
treats with him, and retires. 

3920 Alexander Janneeus takes the cities of 80 
Dion, Gerasa, Gaulon, Seleuci, &c. 

3926 Alexander Janneeus dies, aged 49 years. 74 
Joseph dntiq. lib. xiii. c. 28. 

Alexandra, otherwise Salome, or Salina, 
his queen, succeeds him: gains the 
Pharisees to her party, by giving them 
great power. Reigns ntfie years. 

3933 AristobsdusW.soupiAUxander Janneeus, 67 
beads the old soldiers of his father ; 
is discontented with the government 
of bis mother and the Pharisees. 

:)934 Takes possession of the chief places of 66 
Judea, during his mother's sickness. 

3935 Alexandra dies. Hireemus, her eldest 65 
son, and brother of ArUtolmlui, is ac- 
knowledged king, ^’igns peaceably 
two years. 

3935 Battle betweenHirMiiiitandjdWffoisffrM; 65 
Hfreamw is overcome at Jericho. Hir- 

. eaMm bad beeifbigh-fitkst under 
reign of his motber uim years : then is 
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8985 king and pontifftme years; is afterwards 85 
only priest nineteen years^ after which, 
be is ctbnafoh/eiir years. At last, he 

I is Heroita captive and sport, eight 

years. So that he survived lus father, 
Alexander Janmeeus,forty^ight years. 

3938 Peace concluded between the brothers, 62 

on condition that Hyreonus should 
live private, in the ci^yment of bis 
estate: and Aristobuhu be acknowledg- 
ed high-priest and king. Thus Dyr- 
canm having reigned three years and 
three months, resigns the kingdom to 
Aristobulusll, who reigns three years 
and three monthe. 

3939 //yrcmias,attheinstiip;ation ofwdntfpater, 61 

seeks protection Aretas king of 
the Arabians. 

Aretas, king of the Arabians, undertakes 
to replace Hyreanue on the throne. 

Aristohulus is worsted, and forced to shut 
himself up in the temple at Jerusalem. 

He sends deputations, hrst to Oabinius, 
and then to .S^cotirus, who were sent 
by Pompey into Syria; ofi'ers them 
great sums of money to engage on 
bis side, and to oblige os to raise 
the siege of the temple. 

Seaurus writes to Aretas, and threatens 
to declare him an enemy to the Roman 
people, if he does not retire. 

Aretas withdraws bis forces ; Aristobu- 
/us pursues him, gives him battle, and ^ 
obtains a victory over him. 

3940 Pompey comes to Damascus, and orders 60 

Aristobulus and Hyreanus to appear 
before him. Hears the cause of the two 
brothers, and advises them to live in 
good understanding wjth each other. 

3941 Aristobulus withdraws into Jerusalem, 59 

and maintains the city against Pompey, 
who besieges it. The city and temple 
taken. Aristobulus taken prisoner. 
Hyreanus made higli-priest and prince 
of the Jews ; but not allowed to wear 
the diadem. Judea reduced to its 
ancient limits, and obliged to pay tri- 
bute to the Romans. 

Alexander, son of Arkdobulus, having 
escaped from the custqdr of those who 
were carrying him to Rome, comes 
into Judea, and raises soldiers. 

END OF THE KINGDOM OF SYRIA. 

Auputus, afterwards emperor, is born. 

3947 Gumnius, a Roman commander, beats 53 
Alexan4^» (md b^si^eti l|im in the 
castle of Alepas^drio^, Alexander 
surrepders, wUh aU his strong places. 

8948 ArietobsUus eecnpiog (tom Rome setanis 62 

into 
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3948 into Judea, and endeavours to repair 52 
thecasUeof Alexandrton. Is hindered 

by the Rocaans, who disperse his lit- 
tle army. He flies to Machseron, de- 
aigniog to fortify it; but is presently 
besieged in it. After some resistance 
is taken, and sent a second time pri- 
soner to Rome. 

3949 Ptolemy AuUtet, king of Egypt, by mo- 61 

ney induces Gabiniu* to come into 
Egypt, to restore him to the throne. 

John Hyreanva furnishes Gabiniui 
with provisions for bis army ; and 
writes to the Jews, in Pelusium, to 
favour the passage of the Romans. 

While Gabinius is busy in Egypt, Alex- 
ander, son of AriatoMus, wastes Ju- 
dea. Gabinius defeats him at the 
foot of mount Tabor. 

3050 Crassus succeeds Gabinius in the govern- 50 
ment of Syria. 

Crassus, passing into Syria, and flndiiig 
the province quiet, makes war against 
theParthians. 

3951 He comes to Jerusalem ; and takes great 49 

riches out of the temple. 

He marches against the Parthians : is 
beat and killed by Orodes. 

3952 Cassius brings the remains of the Roman 48 

army over the Euphrates, takes Tirha- 
kah, and brings from thence above 
30,000 Jewish captives. 

He restrains Alexander, son of king 
Aristobulus, 

Civil war between Cesar and Pompey, 

3955 Julius Cesar, making himself master of 45 
Rome, sets Aristobulus at liberty, and 
sends him with two legions into Syria. 

Those of Pompey's party poison Aristo- 
bulus. 

Scipio slays young Alexander, sou of 
Aristobulus. 

The battle of Pharsalia. Antipater go- 
vernor of Judea. 

The library of Alexandria burnt. 

3957 Antipater, by order of Hyreanus, joins 43 
Mithridates, who was going into Egypt 
with succours tor Cesar, and assists 
him in reducing the Egyptians. 

Cesar, having finished the war in Egypt, 
comes into Syria ; confirms Hyreanus 
in the high-priesthood. 

Citruvius, the architect, flourishes. 

Anii^onus, son of Aristobulsts, remon- 
strates to Cesar; but Cesar is preju- 
diced against him by Antinater. 

Antipater takes advantage or the indo- 
lence of Hyreamus ; makes bis eldest 
son Phasald governor of Jerusalem ; 
and Herod, another of his sons, go- 
vernor of Oalibe. 
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3058 Herodissnintnonedto Jertisaleai, toffhre^ 42 
an account of bis eoiKkiot; httl finding 
himself in danger of beit^ condemned, 
retires to his government. 

Hillel and Sameas, two famous Rabbins, 
live about this time. Sameas was mas- 
ter to Hillel. Jonathan son of Uml, 
author of the Oiaklee paraphrase, was 
a disciple of Hillel, Josephus says 
that PolUo was master of Sameas. 

St. Jerom says, that Akiha succeeded 
Sameas and Hillel in the school of 
the Hebrews. 

Cesas' passes into Africa. Cato kilb 
himself at Utica. 

Reform of the Roman Calendar; in the 
year of Rome 708. This year consist- 
ed of 445 days. Censorin. c. 20. 

3050 Hyreanus sends ambassadors to Julius 41 
0«ar, to renew alliance. The alliance 
renewed in a manner very advantage- 
ous to the Jews. 

3960 After the death of Cescr, the am- 40 

bassadors of the Jews are introduced 
into the Senate, and obtain their whole 
request. 

The Jews of Asia confirmed in their 
privilege, of not being compelled to 
serve in the wars. 

3961 Cassius demands 700 talents from Judea. 39 

Malichm causes Antipater to be poi- 
soned. 

Herod causes Malichus to be killed, to re- 
venge the death of his father Antipatei'. 

3962 Felix, having attacked Phazael, is shut 38 

up by him in a tower, whence Pha- 
tael would not release him but on 
composition. 

The Era of Spain ; Spain being now sub- 
dued to Augustus by HomitiusCalvinus. 

Herod and Phazael tetrarchs of Judea. 
Joseph, lib. xiv. c, 23. 

3963 dntigonus 1 1 . son of Aristobulus, gathers 37 

an army, and enters Judea. 

Herod gives him battle ; and routs him. 

Mark Anthony coming into Biihynia, 
some Jews resort to him, and accuse 
Herod and Phazael before him ; but 
Herod coming thither, wins the affec- 
tions of Anthony, 

Mark Ainthony, being at Ephesus, grants 
the liberty of their nation to such 
Jews as bad been brought captive by 
Cassius ; and causes the ianas to be 
restored that bad been m^tly taken 
away from the Jews. 

Mark Anthony coming to Antioeh^ some 
princtpa^tj^iews nectwe Herod and 
Phazael ; wdh instead of beartiig them, 
he establisiMs two brotlim te- 
trarebs of the lews* 


The 
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9903 The Jews eBerwerdi tend a depatatioa, 37 
of a tbottsaiid of their moet coasidef- 


able mep, to Anthony, tbeu at Tyre ; 
but in raio. 


3964 Antirtnu, son of AriUokUtu^ prevails 36 

wim the Parthians to place him on the 
throne of Judea. The Parthians 
aeiae Hyrcanus and Phasael, and de- 
liver them up to Antigooua. 

Phaiael beats out his own brains ; the 
Parthians carry Hyrcanus beyond the 
EUiphrates, after Antigonus bad cut 
off his ears. 

Herod forced to fly to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Rome, to implore assistance 
frosDr Anthony, He obtains the king- 
dom of Judea from the Senate, and 
returns with letters from Anthony, 
who orders the governors of Syria to 
assist him in obtaining the kingdom. 

He reigns thirty-seven years. Joseph. 
Aniiq, Hb. xiv. c. 26. 

3965 He first takes Joppa, then goes to Mas- 35 

sada, where his brother Joseph was 
besieged by Antigonus. 

He raises that siege, and marches against 
Jerusalem ; but the season being too far 
advanced, he could not then besiege it. 

He takes the robbers that bid themselves 
in the caves of Galilee, and slays them. 
Macbera, a Roman captain, with Joeeph, 
Herod’s brother, carry on the war 
against Antigonue, while Herod goes 
with troops to Anthony, then be- 
sieging Samosata. 

3966 After the taking of Samosata^ Anthony 34 

sends Sosius with Herod into Judea 
to reduce it. 

3967 After several battles, Herod inarches 33 

against Jerusalem : the city is taken ; 
Antigonue surrenders himself to So- 
sius, who insults him. 

Antigonue carried prisoner to Anthony at 
Antioch, who orders him to be be- 
headed. 


End of the reign of the Aemoneane, which 
had looted 126 yeare. 


Ananel high-priest the first time. Joseph. 
Antiq. Hb, xv. c- 2. 

3968 Hyreanue is treated kindly by the king 32 

of the Parthians. Obtains leave to 
return into Judea. 

Because Hyreanue could no longer ner- 
cise the functions of the high* priest- 
hood, Herod bestows that dignity on 
Ananel, 

3969 Aleaandm, mother of Marimnme and 31 

ArideiMuo, obtams of Herod, that 
ArUMtdm migbt be made h%h-priest. 

3970 Herod ceLUweo Arie^oMme toht dfoanad, 30 
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3979 after he had 
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been high-priest one 30 


7ear. 

Anaml high-priest the eeeond time, 
Her^ is sent for by Anthony to justify 
himself conoeming the murder otArie- 
iohmiue. 


War between Angmtm and Mark Antho* 
ny,^Herod sKies with Anthony, 

3973 Herod'e wars with the Arabiaat. 27 

A great earthquake in Judea. 

The battle efAcHum ; Amguetue obtains 
the victory over Anthony, 

Herod seises Hyreanue, who attempted 
to take shelter with the king of the 
Arabians ; and puts him to death. 

3074 He goes to Rome to make his court to 26 
Auguetue; obtains the confirmation 
of the kingdom of Judea. 

Anthony and Cleopatra kill themselves. 


End of the Kinge of Alexandria, 204 
yeare from the death of Alexander the 
Great, 


3075 Auputue comes into Syria; passes 25 

through Palestine; is magnificently 
entertained bv Herod, 

3076 Herod puts to death his wife Mariamne, 24 

daughter of Alexandra. 

3078 Salome, Henxte sbter, divorces herself 22 
from Coetobarue. 

3070 Plague and Famine rage in Judea. 21 

3982 Herod undertakes several buildings, con- 1 B 
trary to the religion of the Jews. 

He builds Cesarea of Palestine. 

3083 Agrippa, Augustus’s favourite, conies 17 
into Asia. Herod visits him. 

3984 Auguetue gives Traohonitis to Herod, 16 
3085 Herod undertakes to rebuild the temple 15 
of Jerusalem. 

3088 Herod makes a journey to Rome, to re- 12 

commend himself to Auguetue, 

3089 He marries his two sons, Alexander and 11 

Arietobulue, 

3000 Herod comes to meet Agriwa, and en- 10 
gages him to visit Jerusalem. 

8091 Domestic divisions in Herode family. 0 
Salome, Pherorae, nadAntipater, at va- 
riance with Alexander and Arietobulue, 

3803 Herod goes to Rome, and accuses bis 7 
two SODS Alexander and Arietobulue 
to Auguetue, 

3994 The solemn dedication of the city of 6 
Cesarea, built by Herod, in honour 
of Auguetue, 

3905 Auguetue continues the Jews of Alexan- 6 
diia in their ancient rights and privi- 
kge§, 

Herod, it is said, causes David’stosnb to 
be opened, to tike out tmasure. 

New disturl^ces in Heron $ fomily. 

3996 Archelaue, king of Cappadocia, rseon- 4 
Chbon* E cUss 
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3996 cites his son-in-law Alexander^ to 4 
his hither Herod. 

Arcbelans goes to Rome with Herod « 

3997 Htrod makes war in Arabia* 3 

3998 Herod is accused to Augustus of 2 

killing several Arabs. 

An aagel appears to the priest Zach- 
arias. The conception of John 
the Baptist. September 24tli. 

3999 Annunciation of the Incarnation of 1 

the Son of Qod, to ttse f^irgin 
Mary, March 25th. 

Herod condemns and slays his two g 
sons Alexander and Aristobulus, [§ 
Antipater, son oi Herod, aims at the U ^ 
kingdom. » ^ 

Herod sends Antipater to Rome. | *» 

The artitices and tricks of Antipater ^ 

are discovered. :2 

Birth of John the Baptist, six months ^ ^ 

before the birth of Jesus, June 24th. ^ ^ 

4000 The birth of our Lord and Samour, 1 4 

Jests Christ, December *lbth, 
the fourth year before A.D. 

4001 Circumcision of Jesus, January 1. 3 

Antipater returns from Rome. Is 

accused and convicted of a design 
to poison Herod. 

Wise men come to worsliip Jesus. 

Purification of the holy Virgin. Je- 
sus presented in the temple, forty 
days after his birth, Februaiy 2d. 

Flight into Egypt. 

Massacre of the innocents at Bethle- 
hem. 

Antipater put to death by order of 
Herod. 

Herod dies, five dajs after Antipater. 
Archelaus appointed king of Judea, 
by the will of Herod. 

Return of Jesus Christ out of Egypt. 

He goes to dwell at Nazareth. 

Archelaus goes to Home, to procure 
from Augustus the confirmation of 
Herod’s will in his favour. 

The Jews revolt; Varus keep them 
in their duty. 

Archelaus obtains a part of his fa- 
ther's dominions, with the title of 
Tetrarch i and returns to Judea. 

An imposjir assumes the character 
of Alemnder, son of Herod and 
Mariamne. 

4002 Archelaus takes the high -priesthood 2 1 

from Joazar, and gives it to Eleazar. 

4004 The Vulgar .®ra, or Anno I>o- v. e. 
MINI : the 4th year of Jesm or 
ChriHt the first of which^ has A. D. 
but eight days. 

4009 .^rcAe/bu# banished to Vienne in Gaul. 9 6 
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401 0 Enrolment or tazatbn, by Cyrenuis 10 7 

in Syria. 

This was his second enrolment. 

Revolt of Judds the Gaulomts, chief 
of the Herodians. 

4012 Jesus Christ, at twelve years of age^ 12 9 

visits the temple at Jerusalem: 
continues there three days, un- 
known to his parents. 

4013 Marcus Ambivius gov tinoxoi Judea, 13 10 

4017 Death of the emperori4«gtMftt#; reign- 17 14 

ed 57 years, 5 months, and 4 days. 

Tiberius succeeds him : reigns 22 
years, 6 months, and 28 days. 

4023 Tiberius expels, from Italy, all who 23 20 
profess the Jewish religion, or 
practise Egyptian superstitions. 

4031 Pilate sent governor into Judea. 31 28 

He attempts to bring the Roman co- 
lours, and ensigns, into Jerusalem ; 

but is opposed by the Jews. 

4032 John the Baptist begins to preach, 32 29 

4033 Jesus Christ baptized by John, 33 30 

Jesus goes into the desart. 

After forty days, Jesus returns to 
John. He calls Andrew, Simon^ 

Philip and Nathaniel, 

The marriage in Cana, where Jesus 
changes water into wine. 

Jesus comes to Capernaum ; thence to 
J erusalem, where he celebrates the 
first Passover after his baptism, 

April 15th, this year. 

Nicodemus comes to Jesus by night. 

Jesus goes to the banks of Jordan, 
where he baptizes. 

Herod Antipas marries Herodias his 
brother Philip's wife ; Philip be- 
ing vet living. 

John the Baptist declares vehemently 
against this marriage ; be is put in 
prison. 

Jesus withdraws into Galilee ; con- 
verts the Samaritan woman, and 
several Samaritans. 

Preaches at Nazareth, and leaves this 
city to dwell in Capernaum. 

Calling of Andrew, James 

and John, by Jesus Christ, 

Jesus Christ works several miracles. 

Matthew called. 

4034 The second Passover of our Saviour’s 34 31 
• public ministry. 

Jesus heals one sick of the palsy on 
the sabbath day. 

The Jews resolve to put Jesus to 
death. 

Out Saviour’s ssrsnon mi the Mount, 

John the Baptist, in prison, sends a 
deputation to Jesus, to inquire if; 
he were the Messiah. 

4036 Mission 
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4336 MMob of 3ke apottl3« iato aeveral 
p«rts of Judea, 

Jokm the Baptist slam, by order of 
Ibrady at the instig^ioD of Hero- 
dims, in the 17th year of Tiberius. 

Jenu Ckri$t feeds 6,000 men, with 
^e loaves and two fishes. 

Jeitu Chri$t*t third Passover, after 
his baptism. 

He passes through Judea and Gali> 
lee, teaching and doing miracles. 

Transfiguration of Jessts Christ. 

Mission of the seventy-two disciples. 

Jesus goes to Jerusalem at the feast 
of Pentecost. 

His relations would have him go to 
the feast of Tabernacles : he tells 
them his hour is not yet come; 
however, he goes thither about the 
middle of the feast. 

4036 At the beginning of the 3dth year of 30 33 
Jesus Christ, Lazarus falls sick, 
and dies : Jesus comes from be- 
yond Jordan, and restores him to 
life. 

Jesus retires to Ephrem on Jordan, 
to avoid the snares and malice of 
the Jews of Jerusalem. 

He comes to Jerusalem, to be pre- 
sent at his last Passover. 

On Sunday, March 20, of Nisan 0, 
he arrives at Bethany ; sups with 
Simon the leper. 

Monday, March 30, his triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem. 

Tuesday, March 31, he comes again 
to Jerusalem ; on his way curses 
the barren fig-tree. 

Wednesday, April 1, the priests and 
scribes consult on means to ap- 
prehend him. 

Thursday, April 2, he passes this 
day on the mount of Olives, sends 
Peter and John into the city, to 
prepare for the Passover. 

Thursday-evening, he goes into the 
city, and eaU his last supper witli 
bis apostles: institotes the Eucha- 
rist ; after supper he retires with 
them into the garden of Gethse- 
rnane, where Judas, accompanied 
by the soldiers, seizes him. 

In the night time Jesus is conducted 
to Annas; falber-in-law of the 
high-priest Caiapbas. 

T^isS^, AprU 3, iWsofi 14, be is 
carri^ to Pilate, accused, cob- 
drmnndj nnd ernoified on Cah 
my. 
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4030 Townidc nvening, before the vcpoce 
of the sabbath begins, he is taken 
down from the cross, embalmed, 
and laid in a tomb* 

The priests set guards about it ; and 
seal up the entry of the sepulohre. 

He continues in the tomb all FWdsm- 
night, all Saturday, (i. e. the 
bath,) and Saturday-night, till 
Sunday-morning, 

He rises on Sunday mominf, 

Angels declare his resurrection to the 
holy women, who visit his tomb. 

Jesus himself appears, 1 . to Mary 
Magdalen, who mistakes him for 
the gardener; 2. to the holy wo- 
men, returning from the sepulchre ; 

3. to Peter ; 4. to the two disci- 
ples going to Emmans ; 6. to the 
apostles assembled in an apartment 
at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, 
who was absent: all this on the 
day of his resurrection. 

Eight days after, in the same place, 
he spin visits his disciples; and 
convinces Thomas, now present. 

The apostles return into Galilee. 

Jesus shews himself to them, on 
several occasions. 

The apostles having passed about 
twenty-eight days in Galilee, re- 
turn to Jerusalem. 

Jesus appears to them while at table, 
in Jerusalem, May 14. Having 
taken them out of the city, to the 
mount of Olives, he ascends into 
heaven before them all ; on the 
fortieth day after bis resurrec- 
tion. 

Ten days after, being the feast of 
Pentecost, the Holy Ghost de- 
scends upon tliem in the form of 
tongues of fire. 

4037 Seven deacons chosen. 37 34 

St. Stephen martyred. 

Saul persecutes the church: His 
conversion. 

Pilate writes to Tiberius, respecting 
tbe death of Jesus Christ, 

James the lesser made bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

Philip, tbe deacon, baptizes the 
eunuch of qneen Candace. 

Dispersion or Lbe Apostles, and other 
b^evers, from Jerusalem. 

4038 Agrippa the Younger, bemg much 38 36 

in^ved in debt ioJude% mclvea 
00 going to Roma. 

4039 He nvrivee at Ronm, and devotes 39 30 

Cbeon. E2 himself 


gr^fr.e 
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4039 himself to OklM, afterwards eai* 69 86 
peror^ 

4040 He falls aader the dlspleatare of 40 37 

Ttberhu, and is pat in prison. 

Pilate ordered into Italy. 

Tihtrius dies ; Caiui Caligula suc- 
ceeds. 

Agrippa set at liberty ; and pro- 
moted to honour. 

Apoll<miu 9 T^anaus becomes famous 
about the end of Tiberius’s retra. 

It is thou^t about this time St. Pt- 
ter comes to Antioch. 

4041 St* Putt/ escapes from Damascus, 41 38 

by being let down in a basket. 

He comes to Jerusalem; Barnabas 
introduces him to the apostles and 
disciples. 

He goes to Tarsus in Cilicia; his 
native countn. 

Caligula gives Agrippa the tetrarchy 
of his uncle Philip ; he returns into 
Judea; passing through Alexan- 
dria, he is ridiculed by the inhabi- | 

tants. I 

The citizens of Alexandria make an 
uproar against the Jews, at the 
instigation of Flaccus. 

Pilate kills himself. 

4042 Flaccus apprehended, and carried 42 39 

to Rome; is banished by order of 
Caligula, ^ 

Herod, the tetrarch, goes to Rome, 
in hopes of obtaining some favour 
from the emperor. But Caligula 
being prepossessed by Agrippa, 
banishes him to Lyons. 

4043 Caligula orders Petronius to place 43 40 

his statue in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. The Jews obtain some de- 
lay from Petronius. 

Agrippa endeavouri^ to divert the 
emperor from this thought, at last 
obtains, as a great favour, that this 
statue should not be set up. 

Philo, the Jew, goes with a deputa- 
tion from the Jews at Alexandria 
to Caligula. 

4044 Philo obtmns an audience of the 44 41 

emperor, and runs the hazard of 
his life. 

Tumults in Chaldea ; the Jews quit 
Babylon, and retire to Seleucia. 

About this time, Hehna, queen of 
the Adlabeniaas, and InaitpM her 
SOD, embrace Judaism. 

Cairn Caligula dies ; Claudius suc- 
ceeds him. ./IgrtlijjNi persuades him 

^ to accept the empire offered by the 
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4044 CtauHua adds Jode* aad M 41 
Samaria to Agrippda domisioM. 

Agrippa returns to Judea, takes the 
hi^-priesthood from Tkaophiiua, 
son of Aniaos ; gives it to Stiam 
Cantharua, 

Soon after, takes this dignity from 
Canthansa, and gives it to ilfef- 
thioi* 

4045 Peter comes to Rome to the reign of 46 42 

Claudius, The year not certaui« 

4046 Agrippa deprives the bigfa-priett 46 43 

Matthias of the priesftu^ ; be- 
stows it on EHoneus, son of 
Citheus. 

4047 Causes the apostle James the greater 47 44 

to be seiz^ ; and beheads him. 

Ppter also put into prison by his 
order; but is liberated by an 
angel. 

Some tinmafterwards.dfgrt^a, atCe- 
8area,receivesa sudden stroke from 
heaven, and dies in great misery. 

Paul and Barnabas go to Jerusa- 
lem with the contributions of the 
believers of Antioch. 

At their return to Antioch, the 
church sends them forth to preach 
to the Gentiles, wherever the Ho- 
ly Ghost should lead them. 

4048 Cuspius Fadus sent into Judea as 48 45 

governor. 

A great famine in Judea. 

Paul and Barnabas go to Cyprus ; 
thence to Pampbilia, Pisidia, and 
Lycaonia. 

At Lystra, the people prepare sacri- 
fices to them as gods. 

4049 They return to Antioch. 49 4g 

The first epistle of Peter, 

About this time Mark writes his 
gospel. 

Cuspius Fadus recalled ; the go- 
vernment of Judea given to 71he- 
rtuf Alexander, 

4051 fftrod, king ofCbalcis, takes the poo- 51 48 

tificate ftom Joseph, son of Ca- 
mides; gives it to Ananias, son 
of Nebedeus. 

Herod, king of Chalcis, dies. 

Ventidius Cvmanus made governor 
of Judea, in place of Tiberius 
Alexander, 

4052 Troubles in Judea under the govern- 52 49 

ment of Cumsmus, 

4054 Jtfdaiziiigr CAHs/tofis enforce the law 64 61 
on converted QentUss, 

The council of Jerusalem determines 
that converted Gentiles should 
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Ml b« boMid to obMsmtiqii of 64 
tbt kfttl oefeaMOMs. 

Pff<r cones to Antioch, and is re- 
proved PmU. 

PmU nod omnuku sepunte on ac> 
count of John Mork. 


Ttmoihy ndheres to Pml, and re- 
ceives circumcision. 

Luke, at this time, with Pstn/. 

4065 Pmd passes out of Asia into Maoe- 65 
donia. 

Paui ooines to Athens. 

4056 From Athens be goes to Corinth, 56 
The Jews expelM Rome under the 

reign of Chntdiue, 

Felix sent governor into Judea in- 
stead of CumanuM. 

Fvret epietle of Paul to the Theeou^ 
loniane. 

His second epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, some months after the first. 

4057 Paul leaves Corinth, sifier a stay of 57 

eighteen months ; takes ship to 
go to Jerusalem : Visits Ephesus 
in his way. 

Apollos arrives at Ephesus: preach- 
es Christ. 

St. Paul, having finished his devo- 
tions at Jerusalem, goes to An- 
tioch. 

Passes into Galatia and Phrygia, 
and returns to Ephesus, where he 
continues three years. 

Claudius, the emperor, dies, being 
poisoned by Agrippina, Nero 
succeeds him. 

4058 Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 68 
4069 The first epistle of Paul to the Co- 50 

rinthians, 

4060 Paul forced to leave Ephesus on ac- 60 

count of the uproar raised against 
him by Demetrius the silver- 
smith. 

He goes into Macedonia. 

Second epistle to the CorhUhistns. 

4061 Epistle to the Rosnans. 61 

Paul goes into Judea, to carry con- 
tributions. 

Is seized in the temple at Jerusalem. 

4062 Is sent prisoner to Cesafca. 62 

Ishmaei, boh of Tabei, made high- 

piiest instead of Ananias, 
Disturbances between the Jews of 
Cesarea, and the other inhabitants. 
4068 Porcius Festus made governor of 63 
Judea in the room of FHix. 

Paul appeals to the empertw. He 
is put on ship-board, and sent to 
Rome. 
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4063 PmJ sUpwMoked at lialta. 68 60 

4064 He arrives at Rome, and oontintiea 64 61 

there a ptmoaer two years. 

The Jews build a wau» which hin- 
ders Agrippa from loohuig within 
the temple. 

Ishsnael the high-priest deposed. 

Josiphf surtuunm ChM, is put in ' 
his place. 

4065 J^istts of Paul to the Philippssms* 66 62 

Epistle to the Cdossians. 

Martyrdom of the Apostle James tks 
lesser, bishop of Jerusalem. 

4066 Episik of Paul to the Hebrews; 66 63 

written from Italy, soon afler he 
was set at liberty. 

Alhiuus, successor of Festus, arrives 
in Judea. 

A division nmong the priests of Je- 
rusalem on the subject of fythes. 

The singing Levites obtain leave to 
wear linen garments in the tem- 
ple, as well as the priests. 

Jesus, son of Ananus, begins to cry 
in Jcmislem, to tlk dtp, &c. 
and continnes so to cry till the 
siege, by the Romans. 

4067 Paul comes out of Italy into Judea, 67 64 

passes by Crete, Ephesus, and 
Macedonia. 

It is thought that from Macedonia be 
writes his^rtt nistle to TUnothy, 

Pauls epbtle to Titus, 

Agrippa takes the high-priestbood 
from Jesus, son of Gamaliel; 
gives it to Matthias, son of Theo- 
philui. 

Gessius Floras made governor of Ju- 
dea, in place of Albimu. 

Nero sets fire to the city of Rome ; 
throws the blame on the Chris- 
tians, several of whom are cruelly 
put to death. 

4068 Peter writes his second epistle, pro- 68 65 

bably from Rome. 

Several prodigies at Jenisi^em, this 
year, during the Passover. 

Paul goto to Rome the last time, is 
there put into prison ; also Peter. 

EpisiU of Paul to the Ephesiasm. 

Second episik of Paul to Timothy. 

Apollonius Tyanams comes to 
Rome. 

4009 The mar^yidem of Peter and Paul 09 66 
at Ros^ 

Clesasnt succeeds St. Peter; but 
does not take upon him t^ to- 
vemment of the church ti^ after 
the death of Limus. 


Mark 
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4060 Mark comcft again to Alexandria; 69 06 
and there euffers raartyrdoia. 

CetHutf ffovernor of Syria, comes to 
Jerusalem; enumerates the Jews 
at the Passover. 

Disturbances at Cesarea; and at 
Jerusalem. 

Florui puts several Jews to death. 

The Jews revolt, and kill the Ro- 
man garrison at Jerusalem. 

A massacre of the Jews of Cesarea 
in Palestine. 

All the Jews of Scythopolis slain in 
one night. 

Cestius, governor of Syria, comes 
into Judea. 

He besieges the temple at Jerusalem ; 
retires ; is defeated by the Jews. 

The Christians of JerusaVem, seeing 
a war about to break out, retire to 
Pella, in the kingdom of Agrippa, 
beyond Jordan. 

Vespatian appointed by Nera for the 
Jewish war. 

Jo$ephua made governor of Galilee. 

Veapatian sends bis soa Titua to 
Alexandria : comes himself to An- 
tioch, and forms a numerous army. 

4070 Veapaaian enters Judea; subdues 70 67 
Galilee. 

Joaephua besieged in Jotapata. 

Jotapata taken; Joaephua surren- 
ders to Veapaaian, 

- Tiberiau and Tarichea, which bad 
revolted against Agrippa, reduced 
by Vespasian. 

Divisions in Jerusalem. 

The Zealots seize the temple, and 
commit violence in Jerusdem. 

They depose Theophihu irom being 
bigb-priest, and put Phanniaa in 
his place. 

The Zealots send for the Mumeann 
to succour Jerusalem. 

They slay Ananus, Jeaua, son of Oa- 
mala, and Zaakariaa, worn of Ba- 


ruch. 

The Idumeans retire from Jerusalem. 

4071 Nero, the emperor, dies. Oalba 71 68 
succeeds him. 

Veapaaian takes all the places of 
strength in Judea, about Jam- 
salero. 

Sifoon, son of Gioras, ravages Ju- 
dea, and ibe south of IdusMa. 

4073 €Mba dies. Otko daolared empnrer. 73 69 

{Hka dies. VitelUm proebuBed 
amparor. 


Year tf 
^ World, 


4072 Veapadm declared eotperer by his 

army. Is acknowledged all over 
the East. 

Joaephua set at liberty* 

John of Giacala beads the Zealots. 

Eleaur, son of Simon « forms a third 
party: makes himself master of 
the inner temple, or the court of 
the priests. 

4073 Titua marches against Jerusalem, to 73 76 

besiege it. 

Comes down before Jerusalem, some 
days before the Passover. 

The factions unite at first a^nit 
the Romans, but afterwards divide 
again. 

The Romans take (he first enclosure 
of Jerusalem ; then the second ; 
they make a wall all round the 
city, which is reduced to distress 
by famine. 

Julp 17, the perpetual sacrifice 
ceases. 

The Romans become masters of the 
court of the people, in the temple ; 
they set fire to the galleries. 

A Roman soldier sets the temple on 
fire ; notwithstanding Tiiua com- 
mands the contrary. 

The Romans, being now masters of 
the city and temple, offer sacrifices 
to their gods. 

The last enclosure of the city taken. 

John of Giacala, and Simon, son of 
Gioras, conceal themselves in the 
comm on- sewers. 

4074 Titua demolishes the temple to its 74 71 

foundations. 

He also demolishes the city ; reserv- 
ing the towers of Hippicoa, Pha- 
tael, and Mariamne, 

Titua returns to Rome, to bis father 
Veapaaian ; they triumph over 
Judea. 

Baaaua sent into Judea as lieuteiwiit. 

4075 After the death of Baaaua, FuMaaa 75 72 

Sjflva succeeds; takes some for- 
tresses that still held out in Judea. 

The temple Onion, in Egypt, abut 
up by the Romans. 

An agsassin of Judea seduces the 
Jews of Cyrene, and cauaea their 
destroctioA. 

Jfhmaaiam causes a strict search to 
iPl>«Mde fisr all who are of the 
ribi of David* 
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A TABl£fM>tfa« ValoatiMoftlie AMMmOeiMriNt. 
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The Denarius was a silver coin, the eighth part of an 
mnee ; each the weight of one Drachma, 


A TABLE for the Valuation of the leMor SMtrfina. 


Seat.l 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
BOO 
000 
1000 j 


iWt.0B. Oot. Qjpw.lSi^gr, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 11 

0 14 
0 
0 

1 
2 
2 


4 
6 

5 
11 
17 

2 
8 
14 
10 
5 

11 
17 
14 
11 
8 
5 

17 2 
19 10 

10 10 


3f 

1 17 * 

2 6j 

l St 

’ 


13 

10 


1( 

9! 
2: 
19 
1 

5. 

22x 

15 

II 

li 

3 

3i 

4i 

5i 

6 

62 

7i 


Value, OL Qi. 



The lesser Setteriius was a Roman coin of silver; 
of the Dena/rim. The Sesteriium equalled 1000 


one quarter 
Sestertii. 


Reduction of Jewish Measures of Length to English. 
Cubits. Bagllsb Feet. Sudu. Geom Paces. English Feet. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Miles. RttgUsh Feet. 


English Miles. 


M. », P. 


1 

1,8245 

1 

126 

667i- 

1 

5340 

1 

0 

12 

2 

3,649 

2 

260 

1335 

2 

10680 

2 

0 

24 

3 

6,4736 

3 

376 

2002} 

3 

10020 

3 

0 

36 

4 

7,298 

4 

600 

2670 

4 

21360 

4 

0 

48 

5 

9,1225 

6 

625 

3337} 

5 

26700 

5 

0 

60 

6 

10,947 

6 

760 

4005 

6 

32040 

6 

0 

72 

7 

12,7716 

7 

876 

4672} 

7 

37380 

7 

0 

84 

8 

14,596 

8 

1000 

5340 

8 

42720 

8 

0 

96 

9 

16,4205 

9 

1126 

6007} 

9 

48060 

9 

0 

108 

10 

18,245 

10 

1250 

6675 

10 

53400 

10 

0 

120 

20 

36,49 

20 

2600 

13350 

20 

106800 

20 

1 

108 

30 

64,735 

30 

3760 I 

20025 

30 

160200 

30 

2 

96 

40 

72,98 

40 

6000 

26700 

40 

213600 

40 

3 

84 

50 

91,226 

60 

6250 

33375 

50 

267000 

50 

4 

72 

60 

109,47 

60 

7600 

40050 

60 

320400 

60 

5 

60 

70 

127,716 

70 

8760 

46725 

70 

, 373800 

70 

6 

48 

80 

146,96 

80 

10000 

53400 

80 

427200 

80 

7 

36 

90 

164,206 

90 

11260 

60075 

90 

480600 

91 

0 

24 

100 

182,46 

100 

12600 

66750 

100 

534000 

101 

1 

12 

500 

912,26 

600 

62600 

3387d0 

500 

2670000 

505 

5 

60 

1000 

1825,6 

1000 

126000 

667500 

1 1000 

5340000 

1011 

2 

120 


The Jewish Cubits according to our autlior, was equal to 
English measure, 1 foot 9^*^ inches, or 1^^* foot, on sup- 
position that the Peris foot is to the English foot in the pro<^ 
portion of 1068 to lOOO, i.e, almost 22 of our inches, or 21, 
894 inches, IMhich is very Uttie more than 21,888 inches, 
which Dr. Arbuthnot assigns in his tables, after the Bishops 
Cssmberland and Hooper ; which is the present cubit of Cairo, 
according to Mr. Greaves* 

The StmHsmi or forlong, was the eighth part of a mile, or 
sn^ passus ; 125 geometrical paces ; or 6671 foet, EssgUsh* 


The mile was 8 Stadia, or furlongs, or 
1000 geometrical paces ; and 3 of these 
miles were a league, or an hour's journey. 
The mile will be 5340 English feet. We 
have reduce<l the feet to English miles, 
supposing the mile to be 8 furlongs, the 
furlong 132 paces, the pace 5 feet. 

The Parasang consisted of 80 Stadia, 
or 3750 geometrical paces; 8 mlfits, 6 fur- 
longs, 45 pacts, EngHsh, 


Measuiei 
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TABLES OF REDUCTION OF THE HEBREW MEASURES, &c. 


Measures of Capacity of the Hebrews, compared with English Measures. 


The Bath, Epha, or Metrete$, contained 60 Engliih wine pints, and almost an half. 

The Cdr, or C homer, contained 10 Baths, near 605 pints, English measure. 

The Lethech was half -the Chomer, 302 English pints, and almost one half. 

The Seah, or Saturn, was a third part of the Bath, a little more than 20 English pints. 

The Gomor, Omer, ox Assar on, was the tenth part of the Epha; or something more than 6 pints. 

The Cab was the sixth part of the Seah, or Saturn, or the eighteenth part of the Ephah ; something 
above 3^^ English pints. 

Tlie Log, or Rebah, was a fourth part of the Cab, or a little more than ^ of au English pint. 

The Nebcl contained 3 Baths, or almost 181^ English pints. 

The Hin was the half Seah or half Saturn of the Hebrews, and contained the sixth part of the Bath ; 
a little more than ten English pints. 

The half Hin was a little above 5 English pints. 

The Betzah, or Egg, which the Rabbins sometimes use in their measures, was the sixth part of the 
Log, and therefore was very little above English pint. 


END 


OF 


THE CHRONOLOGY 


AND TABLES OF 


REDUCTION. 
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